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Resolvedy — [^Tuesday  22nd  April  1879]  : — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  effects  produced  upon  the  Home  and  Colonial  Sugar  Industries  of  this 
Country  by  the  systems  of  taxation,  drawbacks,  and  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  Su^ar 
now  in  force  in  various  Foreign  Countries,  and  to  report  what  steps,  if  any,  it  is  desirable 
to  take  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  any  evils  that  may  be  found  to  exist. 


Ordered, — [^Tuesday,  20th  May  1879]  : — That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Seventeen 
Members. 


Committee  nominated  of— 

Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Thomhill. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

Mr.  Balfour. 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Sir  James  M^GareMlo^. 
Mr.  Collins. 
Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 
Mr.  Morley. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Bitchie. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Becords. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


BEPOET p.     iii 

PBOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.     iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 

APPENDIX P-  323 
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REPORT. 


ECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Effect8  produced 
e  Home  and  Colonial  Sugar  Industries  of  this  Country 
Systems  of  Taxation,  Drawbacks,  and  Bounties  on  the 
ation  of  8uoAR  now  in  force  in  various  Fobeion  Coitntribs, 
report  what  steps,  if  any,  it  is  desirable  to  take  in  order  to  obtain 

for  any  Evils  that  may  be  found  to  exist ; Have  agreed  to  the 

'REPORT:— 


UHITTEE  have  examined  numerous  witnesses  upon  the  matters 
lem ;  but  having  regard  to  the  period  of  the  Session  at  which  they 
they  have  agreed  to  Report  the  Evidence  already  taken,  and  to 
hat  the  Committee  should  be  re-appointed  in  the  next  Session. 


79. 


IT 


PB6CESDING6  OP  ThB 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEK 


Friday^  23rd  May  1879. 


HEMBEBS  PBSSBNT: 


Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hoffi?. 

Mr.  ThornhUl. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Onslow. 


Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  James  Stewart 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 


Mr.  Ritchie  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  12th  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock 


Thursday,  I2th  June  1879. 


Mr.  Bourke. 

Mn  James  Stewart 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  ThomhiU. 

Mr.  Collins. 


MEHBEBS  PBE8ENT: 

Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  Morley. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Norwood. 


Mr.  George  Martineau  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday'next,  at  Twelve  o^clocL 


Monday,  IQth  June  1879. 


MEMBBBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  Thornhill. 

Mr.  Collins. 


Mr.  George  Martineau  was  further  examined. 


Mr.  James  Stewart  * 

Mr.  Onslow, 

Mr.  Morley. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Norwood. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON  SUaAB  INDUSTBIES. 

Thursday,  \9th  June  1879. 

MEMBEBB  PBSSENT  : 

Mr.  BiTCHiE  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  James  Stewart 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr*  George  Martineau^as  further  examined. 
Bifr*  James  Duncan  was  examined. 


Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  Collins. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Norwood. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mr.  Bourke. 
Mr.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 
Mr.  ThornhiU. 


Mondat/^  23rdJune  1879. 

MEMBEBS   PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Morley. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

Mr.  Bell. 


Mr.  James  Corry. 
Mr.  James  Stewart. 

SCr*  James  Duncan  was  further  examined. 

Mr.  Ji.  W*  Oadesdeny  Mr.  John  Neilly  and  Mr.  Tliomas  O.  Easion^  were  examined^ 

Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday y  26th  June  1879. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT  *. 


Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Mr.  James  Stewart. 
Mr.  Morley. 
Mr.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Bourke. 


Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  Chair. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavend  sh. 

Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Thornhill. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 


Mr.  John  Shepheard  was  examined. 

Mr.  G.  Martineau  and  Mr.  James  Duncan  were  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  1st  July  1879. 


Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  James  Stewart 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT: 

Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

Mr.  Thornhill. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 


'    Hr.  Morley. 
Mr.  Samuel  Peters  and  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Hill  were  examined. 


Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 
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VI 


FBOC££PINGS  OF   THS 


Friday,  4th  July  1879. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Alestander  Brown. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  ThomhiU. 

Lord  Fi-ederiok  Cavendish. 


Mr.  Morley. 
Mr.  Collins. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Mr.  James  Stewart. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Balfour. 
Mr.  Norwood. 


Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  was  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  8th  July ,  18/9. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  KiTCHiE  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bourke, 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  was  further  examined. 
Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  was  examined. 


Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

Mr.  Bell. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Friday,  iWi  July,  ]S79. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  KiTCHiE  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  ThomhiU. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 


Mr.  Morley. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 


M.  Frangois  Georges,  M.  Charles  Fouquet,  and  M.  Leon  de  Mot,  were  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


8BLBCT  OOMMITTBB   OH  SUGAB  IN0USTBIE8. 


▼ii 


luesday^  Ibth  Jul^  1879. 


XBMBEBS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Onslow. 

Ikf r.  James  Stewart. 

IMr.  Collins. 

Xord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

]Sf  r.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Ctuzntin  Hogg  was  further  examined. 

Mr*  Joseph  B.  Forsier  was  examined. 


Mr.  Thornhill. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Friday,  18/A  July  1879. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Thornhill. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

T^T*.  Frederick  G.  Walpole  was  examined. 


Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr.  Morley. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Bell. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Tuesday y  22nd  July  1879. 


MBMBBRS  FBESBiNT: 


Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  CoUina. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 


Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Thomhni. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

Mr.  Balfour. 


'Mx,  George  J3[.  Chambers  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet^  C.B.,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Fridaj  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 
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PHOCEEDINGS :— SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  8U0AB   lNJ>USTBI£8. 


Friday.  25th  July  1879. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  BiTCHiE  in  the  Chur. 


Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  BelL 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Collins. 


Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown; 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  ThomhilL 

Mr.  Balfour. 


Mr.  Frederick  G*  Walpole  and  Mr.  Cfeorpe  Martineau  were  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next^  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Tuesday y  29th  July  1879. 


MEMBEBS  PEESENT: 


Ml.  BiTCHiE  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Lord  Frederick  Cayendish. 


Sir  Louis  Mallet,  c.B.^  was  further  examined. 


Mr.  Collins. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Mr.  James  Stewart. 
Mr.  Norwood. 
Mr.  ThomhiU. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  and  second  time^  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered^  To  Report^  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 


SCHEDULE     OP     EXPENSES. 


MEMORAKDUlff. 

No  Expenses  were  incurred  in  the  payment  of  Witnesses,  but  the  following  Payments  were 

made  for  the  translation  of  two  French  Docoments. 


Brand,  Arthur 
Famdell,  J.  - 


£•   1.    d. 
2    -    - 

1   10    - 


Total-    -    •  £.  8  10    - 


[  «  ] 


MINUTES     OF     ETIDEIfC 


[  ^  ] 


LIST    OF    WITNESSES. 


1 


Thursday,  12tk  June  1879. 
Mr.  George  Martineau     -        -        - 

Monday,  16/A  June  J  879. 
Mr.  George  Martineau     -        -        - 

Thursday y  19th  June  1879. 

Mr.  George  Martineau  -  -  - 
Mr.  James  Duncan  -        -        -        . 

Monday,  23rd  June  1879. 

Mr.  James  Duncan  -        -  . 

Mr.  Augustus  William  Gadesden  - 

Mr.  Jolm  Neill        .        -        -  - 

Mr.  Thomas  O.  Easton    -        -  - 

Thursday,  26th  June  1879. 

Mr.  John  Shepheard  -  .  - 
Mr.  George  Martineau  -  -  - 
Mr.  James  Duncan  -        -        -        - 


PAOB  I 


1 


24 


43 
57 


67 
69 
80 
83 


90 
102 
112 


Tuesday,  Ist  July  1879. 

Mr.  Samuel  Peters  -        -        -        -     113 
Mr.  Thomas  Daniel  Hill  -        -        -     121 

Friday,  4th  July  1879. 
Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock        -        -        -     135 


Tuesday,  8th  July  1879. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock 

Mr.  Quintiu  Hogg  -        -        - 

Friday,  lllh  July  1879. 

M.  Frangois  Georges 

M.  Charles  Fouquet 

M.  L6on  de  Mot     .        -        - 

Tuesday,  I5th  July  1879. 

Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  -        -        - 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Forster     - 


PAGE 

159 
175 


184 
186 
191 


194 
211 


Friday,  18/A  July  1879. 
Mr.  Frederick  Goulburli  Walpole    -    221 

Tuesday,  22nd  July  1879. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Chambers  -        -    246 
Sir  Louis  Mallet,  c.B.      -        -        -     261 

Friday,  25th  July  1879. 

Mr.  Frederick  Goulbum  Walpole    -     269 
Mr.  George  Martineau    -        -        -    283 

Tuesday,  29th  July  1879. 
Sir  Louis  Mallet,  c.B.      -        -        -    296 
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MINUTES      OF      EVIDENCE. 


Thursday^  \2th  June  18/9. 


MEMBERS  PKSSENT: 


Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  Colirtney. 


Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 
Mr.  Morley. 
Mr,  Norwood. 
Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Stewart 
Mr.  Thomliill. 


C.  T.  RITCHIil,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  George  Martineau,  called  in;  and  Examined.' 


Chairman. 

1.  You  are  a  Sugar  Refiner,  are  you  not? — 
Yes. 

2.  How  many  years  has  your  firm  been  en- 
gaged in  loaf  sugar  refining  ? — About  70  years. 

3.  Tn  addition  to  being  a  loaf  sugar  refiner  you 
are  Secretary  to  the  Refiners'  Association,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

4.  Therefore,  you  are  able  not  only  to  give  us 
evidence  with  reference  to  your  own  individual 
experience  as  a  sugar  refiner,  but  also  to  speak 
for  the  sugar  refining  trade  generally  ? — Yes. 

5.  Have  you  been  engaged  on  the  question 
throughout  the  negotiations   that    have    taken 

flace  ? — No,  I  have  only  been  secretary  since 
ebruary  1872. 

6.  But  are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the 
n^otiations  that  have  taken  place  ? — I  am  only 
acquainted  with  the  previous  negotiations,  from 
1863  to  1872,  through  the  Blue  Books. 

7.  But  you  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  matter  ? — Yes,  I  have  as  well  as 
I  could. 

8.  Your  firm  refine  loaf  sugar  only ;  they  do 
not  refine  moist  sugar  at  all,  I  believe? — We 
only  manufacture  moist  sugar  in  connection  with 
loaf  sugar. 

9-  How  long  has  the  operation  of  the  foreign 
bounties  been  felt  in  your  trade  ? — I  should  say 
eince  the  change  in  the  duties  in  1864. 

10.  Is  it  since  that  time  only  that  the  French 
and  Dutch  loaf  sugar  has  taken  the  place  of  our 
own  manufacture  in  our  own  markets  ? — Yes. 

1 1.  How  is  it  that  the  operation  of  the  bounties 
has  been  felt  principally  since  1864? — I  think 

0.104. 


CAairwiaw— continued. 

I  may  say,  that  previously  to  1864  the  foreign 
refiners  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  export 
markets,  and  had  excluded  our  sugar  from  the 
export  markets. 

12.  But  what  I  rather  want  to  know  is  why 
1864  is  the  period  since  which  the  operation  of  the 
bounties  has  been  felt  ? — There!  was  a  change  in 
the  scale  of  duties  in  1864. 

13.  And  it  is  since  that  time  that  our  loaf 
sugar  refining  trade  has  fallen  off? — Yes,  since 
1864. 

14.  How  many  loaf  sugar  refineries  were  there 
in  existence  in  England  in  1864? — As  nearly  as 
I  can  ascertain  there  were  about  30  loaf  sugar 
refiners  altogether  id  Great  Britain. 

15.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
tons  of  raw  sugar  which  those  refineries  con- 
verted into  loaf  sugar  in  1864? — I  can  state  what 
I  have  estimated  it  at.  I  have  been  endeavour^ 
ing  to  get  perfectly  accurate  figures ;  I  do  not 
think  I  can  give  the  Committee  the  figures  to  a 
ton  to>day,  but  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  after 
consulting  with  our  former  chairman,  Mr.  Gads- 
den, I  should  say  that  200,000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
a  year  were  refined  in  the  loaf  sugar  factories. 

16.  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  knowledge, 
what  was  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the 
refining  trade  at  that  time  ? — Estimating  it  imder 
the  three  heads  of,  (1)  dead  capital,  i.e.  capital 
invested  in  plant  and  buildings ;  (2)  the  floating 
capital  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business ; 
and  also  (3)  the  capital  employed  in  the  trades 
subsidiary  to  the  refining  trade ;  I  should  say  it 
might  be  safely  put  at  1,500,000  /. 
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17.  You  have  divided  the  capital  into  three 
categories;  could  you  give  us  the  nmount  in 
each  of  those  categories? — I  must,  of  course, 
guard  myself  by  saying  that  this  is  a  rough 
estimate.  I  could  not,  without  making  very 
minute  inquiries,  ascertain  the  exact  figures ;  but 
this  is  an  estimate  which  I  have  come  to  after 
consulting  our  former  chairman,  Mr.  Gadsden. 
I  have  estimated  that  the  dead  capital  would  be 
about  600,000/.,  and  that  the  floating  capital 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  would  be 
about  the  same;  and  then  I  have  put  dowu 
300,000  /.,  which,  of  course,  is  a  pure  guess,  as 
the  amount  employed  in  the  other  trades,  which 
were  supported  to  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt, 
by  the  loaf  sugar  refining. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing, 

18.  You  mean  more  than  a  guess;  you  mean 
an  estimate,  I  suppose  ? — I  am  afraid  that  this 
last  item  is  a  pure  guess,  but  the  others 
are  fair  estimates.  The  dead  capital  and  the 
floating  capital  employed  then  in  the  loaf  sugar 
reBning  industry  would  amount,  I  think,  to 
1,200,000  L  ;  and  then  I  have  put  down  300,000  /. 
for  capital  employed  in  other  industries  con- 
nected Avith  it ;  but  that  is  a  pure  guess. 

Mr.  Bell. 

19.  What  are  those  other  industries  ? — Those 
other  industries  are  of  various  kinds :  coals,  and 
the  manufacture  of  casks  and  bags,  and  a  variety 
of  things  ;  I  cannot  enumerate  them  at  the 
moment. 

Chairman, 

20.  Since  1864,  has  the  decline  in  the  sugar 
refineries  been  gradual ;  has  the  loaf  sugar  trade, 
at  any  period,  ceased  to  exist  at  all  ? — I  think 
that  when  our  house  closed  in  1875  no  house  in 
the  country  was  manufacturing  loaf  sugar. 

21.  In  1875  then,  practically,  the  manu&cture 
of  loaf  sugar  ceased  to  exist  in  this  country  ? — I 
believe  so. 

22.  What  is  the  position  ofthings  at  the  present 
moment;  how  many  refineries  are  in  existence 
now  ? — Out  of  the  30  that  existed  in  1864,  ours 
is  the  only  bouse  which  remains  at  work. 

Mr.  Morley. 

23.  But  I  thought  you  closed  in  1875? — Yes, 
but  we  started  again. 

Chairman, 

24.  Why,  having  closed,  did  you  start  again  ? 
— A  fortunate  accidental  circumstance  occurred 
which  enabled  us  to  stai*t  again ;  and  that  was 
that  the  crop  of  beetroot  in  France  fell  ofl*  very 
much  in  1876. 

25.  Are  those  loaf  sugar  refiners  which  have 
ceased  to  exist  still  in  a  position  to  resume  work 
if  it  was  necessary,  or  have  they  become  engaged 
in  other  manufactures? — Some  of  the  houses 
have  been  turned  to  other  purposes  entirely ;  the 
machinery  has  been  taken  out  of  them,  and  they 
have  ceased  to  exist  as  sugar  refineries ;  others 
are  lying  idle  waiting  for  better  times. 

26.  At  the  time  when  you  started  f^ain  in 
1876,  did  any  of  the  other  refineries  which  had 
previously  ceased  to  refine,  also  commence  to  re- 
nne  again  ? — No,  ours  was  the  only  one  which 
started  again. 

27.  What  amount  of  capital  do  you  estimate 
has  been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  those  re- 
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fineries  being  now  unable  to  carry  on  the  trade  ? 
— I  have  put  the  capital  sunk  in  buildings  and 
machinery  at  600,000  /.,  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  has  been  of  course  lost,  unless  tnose  refineries 
which  are  remaining  idle  are  ever  enabled  to 
compete  with  the  French  again.  There  are  only 
one  or  two  left  that  are  still  ready  to  commence 
work  a^ain  if  necessary. 

28.  Is  there  any  ground  for  saying  that  a  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  in  this 
country  has  been  instrumental  in  closing  these 
refineries? — No;  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar. 

29.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  quan- 
tity of  loaf  sugar  is  now  imported  annually  ? — 
One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  tons  in  round 
numbers. 

30.  Where  does  that  principally  come  from  ? — 
Principally  from  France  and  Holland. 

31.  How  many  tons  of  raw  sugar  does  that  re- 
present ?  —  I  should  say  tliat  it  represents 
200,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

32.  Can  you  give  us  the  value  of  that  import? 
— Calculating  it  on  the  basis  of  the  average  value 
of  refined  sugar,  it  would  be  a  little  over 
4,000,000  /. ;  f  have  put  it  down  at  4,200,000  l. 

33.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  import  of 
foreign  loaf  sugar  in  1864?— I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
cannot,  but  I  am  making  inquiries  on  that  sub- 
ject. Unfortunately  I  have  no  statistics  by  me 
that  date  so  far  bacK.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  ex[)lain,  with  regard  to  this  importation  of 
foreign  loaf  sugar,  that  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  get  correct  figures  a&  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  loaf  sugar  is  by  referring  to  the  official 
export  returns  from  foreign  countries,  because 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  which  give  the  im- 
port of  refined  sugar,  include  other  kinds  of  sugar 
besides  loaf  sugar. 

34.  Then  you  have  derived  your  knowled^^e 
from  the  returns  of  the  export  to  Great  Britain 
from  France  and  Holland  ? — Quite  so. 

35.  You,  I  sappose,  have  examined  the  statis- 
tics of  exports  from  loaf-sugar  producing  coun- 
tries ? — X  es. 

36.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  quantity 
of  loaf  sugar  has  been  exported  by  those  countries 
in  addition  to  the  export  to  Great  Britain? — 
The  principal  countries  that  export  loaf  sugar 
are  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
America,  I  think  we  may  say ;  and  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  I  should  say  that  the  annual  ex- 
port from  those  five  countries  amounts  to  400,000 
tons  altogether. 

37.  And  out  of  that  I  think  you  said  that 
140,000  tons  came  to  Great  Britain  ? — Yes. 

38.  So  that  they  export  260,000  tops  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  quantity  which  we  receive  from  them? 
— Yes. 

39.  Of  course,  it  is  needless  to  ask  what  our 
exports  of  loaf  sugar  are? — I  do  not  think  we 
export  any  loaf  sugar,  at  least  I  am  not  aware 
that  we  export  any.  I  know  our  house  has  not 
exported  any  loaf  sugar  to  speak  of. 

40.  Then  our  exports  of  refined  sugar  are  not 
loaf  sugar,  they  are  moist  sugar? — Yes. 

41.  Moist  sugar  refining  is,  of  course,  a  diffe- 
rent process  altogether? — Yes,  it  is  a  different 
trade;  it  is  not  an  entirely  different  process,  but 
there  are  houses  specially  adapted  for  making 
moist  sugar,  and  houses  specially  adapted  for 
making  loaf  sugar. 

42.  A  loaf  sugar  refinery  cannot  be  suddenly 
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tamed  Into  a  moist  sugar  refinery  ? — Not  favour- 
ably or  advantageously. 

43.  Are  there  any  that  do  both  ? — We  all  do 
both.  Every  loaf  sugar  manufactory  has  to  turn 
oat  a  certain  quantity  of  moist  sugar  made  from 
ike  after  products  of  the  manufacture  of  loaf 
sugar. 


^ 


44.  That  is  a  necessity  of  producing  loaf  sugar? 
—Yes. 

45.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  refuse  which 
you  cannot  make  into  loaf  sugar,  and  that  is  con- 
verted into  moist*  sugar  ? — Yes. 

46.  So  that  so  &.r  as  that  goes  all  loaf  sugar 
refinem  make  a  certain  amount  of  mpist  sugar  '^ 
—Yes. 

47.  Supposing  that  the  circumstances  were 
similar  in  those  various  countries  that  you  have 
mentionedy  and  in  this  country,  is  there  anything 
which  would  prevent  our  obtaining  a  share  of 
the  export  trade  which  those  countries  do ;  are 
we  UDUer  any  natural  disadvantages  as  compared 
with  them  ? — I  think  not ;  I  thmk,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  natural  advantages. 

48.  I  suppose  France  is  the  largest  loaf  sugar 
maDufacturing  country  ? — It  is  the  largest  ex- 
porting country*. 

49.  It  is  the  largest  sugar  manufacturing 
country  too,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

50.  Supposing  that  we  take  France,  for  ex- 
ample, is  it  your  opinion,  as  a  &ugar  refiner,  that 
the  refiners  of  this  country  are  in  a  position  to 
refine  as  cheaply  or  more  cheaply  than  the 
French  refiners  ?  —I  should  say  more  cheaply* 

51.  What  are  your  reasons  for  that  opinion? 
— I  should  say  the  principal  reason  would  be  the 
price  of  coals. 

52.  The  price  of  coals  is  much  higher  in  France 
than  it  is  in  this  country  ? — I  understand  that  in 
Paris  coals  are  more  than  double  the  price  that 
they  are  here. 

53.  In  France  where  are  the  loaf  sugar  re- 
fineries principally  situated? — The  large  sugar 
refineries  that  compete  with  us  in  our  own 
market,  and  also  in  the  export  markets,  are 
situated  in  Paris. 

54.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  before  whether 
Ae  refineries  in  France  confine  themselves  to 
manufacturing  loaf  sugar,  or  whether  they  also 
make  the  moist  su^ar  which  is  largely  made  nere? 
— They  must  inevitably  make  moist  sugar  in  the 
process  of  their  manufacture,  but  they  remelt  it 
and  convert  it  all  into  loaf  sugar,  I  think,  because 
loaf  sugar  is  the  kind  of  su^ar  which  is  univer- 
sally consumed  abroad.  Oi  course,  there  is  a 
certain  small  quantity  of  moist  sugar  consumed, 
but  it  is  a  very  small  proportion. 

^.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  or  investiga- 
tion into  the  cost  of  the  production  of  loaf  sugar 
in  France,  which  would  lead  you  to  say  that  the 
cost  of  production  there  is  greater  than  it  would 
be  here? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have,  beyond 
the  well-known  fact  that  coals  cost  more  than 
double,  in  Paris,  what  they  do  in  this  country. 

56.  Do  the  coals  form  a  large  element  in  the 
question? — A  very  important  element.  % 

57.  What  would  you  call  an  average  mode- 
rately sized  refinery  ;  how  many  tons  a  week 
would  they  refiine  ? — Since  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  sugar,  of  course  the  size  of 
refineries  has  increased  proportionately. 

58.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  a  refinery  re- 
fining 500  tons  of  sugar  a  week;  how  many  tons 
of  coals  would  they  require  to  make  that  amount 
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of  sugar?— That  depends  entirely  upon  the  kind    ^«^;^«w- 
of  raw  sugar  that  they  use.     The  refiners  who      12  June 
use  a  low  class  of  raw  sugar,  use  a  much  larger         1879. 
quantity  of  coals  than  those  who  refine  a  very 
fine  quality  of  sugar.     It  would  be  about  two 
tons  of  sugar  to  a  ton  of  coal,  or  something  of 
that  kind  on  the  average. 

59.  A  refinery  refining  500  tons  of  sugar 
would  use  250  tons  of  coal  ? — ^Some  would.  It 
de{>ends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  sugar  that  .they 
use,  and  also  upon  the  mode  of  manufacture. 

60.  When  I  say  refining  500  tons,  I  mean  re- 
fining 500  tons  of  raw  sugar  ? — Yes ;  that  is  what 
we  always  reckon, 

61.  What  would  tliat  produce  in  loaf? — That 
depends  upon  whether  you  turnout  all  loaf  sugar 
or  partly  loaf  sugar  and  partly  moist  sugar ;  and 
it  also  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  raw  sugar 
that  you  are  using. 

62.  But  will  you  give  us  an  average,  taking 
your  own  case  ? — We  vary  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  raw  sugar  that  we  use.  I  will 
take  the  case  of  a  French  refiner  who  turns  dut 
nothing  but  loaf  sugar ;  I  should  say  he  turns  out 
about  90  per  cent,  of  refined  sugar,  using  a 
tolerably  high  class  of  raw  sugar.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  am  getting  rather  rusty  about  manu- 
facturing details,  because  I  have  been  employed 
upon  the  sugar  refiners'  committee  for  so  many 
years  now. 

63.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  great  sugar  re- 
fineries in  France  are  near  Paris  ? — They  are  in 
Paris ;  in  the  town. 

64.  That  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that,  so 
far  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned,  they  were 
probably  not  very  favourably  situated  as  com- 
pared with  ourselves,  for  doing  an  export  trade  ? 
— It  appears  to  us  that  they  are  most  unfavour- 
ably situated,  because  they  are  in  an  inland  town, 
a  long  way  from  the  sea-coast. 

65.  That,  of  course,  adds  very  much  to  the 
cost  ofputtjng  the  sugar  on  board  ship  ? — Yes. 

66.  Whereas  the  sugar  refiners  here  are  at  the 
port,  and  they  can  ship  their  sugar  where  they 
make  it  ? — Certainly. 

67.  Do  the  French  refiners  employ  raw  beet- 
root sugar  exclusively  for  manuntcturing  pur- 
poses ? — They  naturally  eniploy  it,  almost  exclu- 
sively, because  they  have  me  beetroot  grown  in 
the- country. 

68.  Is  the  beetroot  which  they  use  grown  near 
the  refineries  ? — It  is  grown  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  north  of  France.  I  should  say  that  some 
of  the  beetroot  is  quite  as  near  to  the  sea-coast  as 
it  is  to  Paris,  or  nearer. 

69.  What  is  the  relative  price  of  beetroot,  with- 
out the  duty,  in  Paris  and  in  London  ?—  The 
London  refiners  buy  raw  sugar  in  France,  and 
therefore  you  may  say  that  the  diflference,  if  there 
is  a  difference,  is  exactlv  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  carriage  to  London  and  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  Paris. 

70.  But  in  addition  to  having  the  French 
market  to  go  to  for  their  raw  beet  sugar,  the 
English  refiner  has  other  markets  to  go  to  for 
his  raw  beet  sugar  ? — Yes. 

71.  But  notwithstanding  that  they  have  other 
markets,  such  as  for  instance  the  Austrian  mar- 
kei,  do  the  English  sugar  refiners  find  that  they 
can  buy  their  beet  sugar  in  France,  and  bring  it 
here  as  cheaply  as  they  can  buy  the  beet  sugar 
imported  direct  from  Austria? — I  think,  in  former 
years,  the  largest  imports  were  from  France.     I 
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think  of  late  years  the  largest  imports  of  raw  beet- 
root sugar  into  this  country  have  been  from 
Germany  and  from  Austria.  . 

72.  But  you  have  not  answered  ray  question. 
Do  the  sugar  refiners  here  find  that  they  can  buy 
their  raw  sugar  as  cheaply  in  France,  and  bring 

t  to  this  country,  as  they  can  buy  the  raw  beet 
sugar  imported  direct  here  from  Germany  or 
Austria  ? — The  answer  that  I  gave  wns  intended 
to  indicate  what  is  the  fact,  because,  of  course  if 
the  importations  from  Germany  and  Austria  are 
larger  than  the  importations  from  France,  it  is 
clear  that  now  the  JSnglish  refiners  find  that  they 
can  buy  German  and  Austrian  sugar  cheaper 
than  they  can  buy  French  sugar. 

73.  But  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  a  previous 
answer,  that  the  refiners  here  do  actually  go  to 
France  for  their  raw  sugar? — Yes,  we  buy  cer- 
tain classes  of  sugar  in  France.  AV'e  buy  the 
higher  classes  in  France,  and  we  buy  the  lower 
classes  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

74.  Do  not  the  higher  classes  come  from 
Germany  and  Austria? — The  higher  classes  in 
Germany  and  Austria  are  used  by  the  German 
and  Austrian  refiners.  That  is  one  of  the  details 
of  the  complicated  system  of  duties  and  draw- 
backs in  those  countries.  It  enables  the  lower 
classes  of  German  and  Austrian  sugar  to  be 
imported  to  this  country,  and  the  higher  classes 
are  used  bv  the  German  and  Austrian  refiners. 

75.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  bounty  on  the 
Austrian  sugar,  is  the  iact  that  the  bounty  is 
greater  upon  the  low  class  than  upon  the  high 
class,  the  reason  why  the  imports  from  Germany 
and  Austria  here  are  principally  of  the  low  class  ? 
—Yes. 

76.  I  suppose  there  is  no  attempt  to  say  that 
there  is  any  oounty  upon  the  raw  sugar  exported 
from  France  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

77.  Why? — Because  they  work  in  bond;  it 
is  all  exported  in  bond  and  there  is  no  drawback 
paid. 

78.  Is  there  any  import  into  France  of  German 
or  Austrian  raw  sugar  ? — They  have  to  pay  a 
surtax  if  they  do  import  it. 

79.  That  prevents  its  being  imported? — I 
think  it  was  imported  in  the  year  when  the 
French  beet  crop  fell  off  so  considerably. 

80.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  one  year 
with  the  other,  does  not  France  itself,  grow 
within  itself  actually  more  raw  sugar  than  it 
requires  to  consume  ? — Yes. 

81.  And  hence  they  export  a  considerable 
quantity  of  raw  sugar  to  this  country  ?— They 
do. 

82.  I  suppose  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  France 
itself  is  regulated  really  by  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  this  country  ? — I  think  all  the  markets 
are  and  must  be .  on  a  level  as  far  as  that  goes  ; 
natural  laws  would  involve  that. 

83.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  asked  you 
whether  the  French  refiners  used  any  cane 
sugar? — Yes,  they  have  to  import  cane  sugar 
occasionally.  They  principally  import  it  in  the 
siunmer  time  ;  when  the  beetroot  crop  is  nearly 
exhausted,  and  before  the  new  crop  comes  forward 
they  have  to  import  a  certain  quantity  of  cane 
sugar  to  fill  up  the  void. 

84^1  suppose  here  refiners  are  never  at  any 
loss  «  get  r^w  sugar  of  all  kinds  ? — No^  this 
country  is  the  largest  entrep6t  in  the  world,  I 
suppose,  for  sugar.     There  is  always  a  stock  of 


Chairman — continued. 

something   like  200,000   tons    of  sugar  in  this 
country.  ' 

85.  That,  of  itself,  should  give  you  some 
advantage  over  France,  for  instance? — Certainly, 
all  the  cane  sugar  which  a  Paris  refiner  imports 
he  imports  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  us. 

Mr.  Thornhill 

86.  Do  you  know  where  he  imports  the  cane 
sugar  from? — I  think  they  import  Cuba  sugar 
and  Java  sugar.  They  import  the  sugars  that 
give  them  the  most  bounty,  and  they  select 
them  purely  on  that  consideration,  and  on  that 
consideration  alone. 

87.  Is  the  cane  sugar  which  the  French  refiners 
use  imported  direct  into  France,  or  does  it  come 
through  this  country? — They  cannot  import 
sugar  lying  in  the  eiitrepSts  here  because  there 
is  a  surtaxe  dUeutrejptt. 

88.  Th'en,  so  far  as  the  French  purchasing  cane 
sugar  goes,  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  our- 
selves ;  they  get  it  direct  from  the  producing 
countries? — They  either  get  it  direct  from  the 

f)roducin^  countries,  or  they  buy  floating  cargoes 
ying  at  Falmouth. 

89.  That  is  really  importing  it  direct  if  they 
buy  it  afloat  ? — We  do  not  call  that  importing 
direct,  but  it  is  very  much  the  same  thing.  At 
one  time  they  imported  a  great  quantity  direct 
from  Havana.  They  had  their  own  agents  at 
Havana  for  the. purpose  of  selecting  sugar  which 
would  give  them  the  largest  bounty  on  refining. 

90.  1  believe  France  raised  her  sugar  duties 
in  1871  ? — Yes ;  they  were  raised  three  times,  I 
think. 

91.  When  was  the  last  occasion  upon  which 
they  were  raised  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  exact 
date,  but  there  was  first  a  rise  of  three-tenths,  I 
think,  in  1871;  then  there  was  a  rise  of  two-. 
tenths,  either  at  the  close  of  1871  or  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  1872;  and  then  I  think  there  was  a 
further  rise  afterwards,  but  I  forget  how  much  it 
amounted  to. 

92.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  there  is  a 
bounty  in  France,  of  course,  the  higher  the  duty 
the  greater  the  bounty  ? — Clearly. 

93.  So  that  I  suppose  the  pressure  upon  the 
sugar  refiners  in  this  country  became  greater 
after  1871  tha^  before  it? — Certainly, the  bounty- 
was  increased  by  50  per  cent. 

94.  In  consequence  of  their  increase  of  duty  ? — 
Yes,  and  that  increase  stimulated  their  efforts  to 
obtain  the  bounty  to  such  an  extent  that  I  think 
the  bounty  was  really  increased  to  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  50  per  cent. 

95.  What  is  the  relative  duty  in  France  and 
Holland? — ^The  duty  in  Holland  at  present  is  27 
florins  per  hundred  kilogrammes,  and  the  duty  in 
France  is  73  francs  32  centimes,  that  is  on  re- 
fined sugar. 

96.  Twenty-seven  florins  is  equal  to  about  54 
francs,  is  it  not? — Yes,  I  think  a  florin  is  equal 
to  two  francs. 

97.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  the  French 
duty  is  roughly  half  as  large  again  as  the  Dutch 
duty?— Yes. 

98.  Assuming  that  a  bounty  is  given  in  both 
those  countries,  of  course,  the  bounty  in  France 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  the  bounty 
in  Holland  ? — Yes. 

99.  Is  that  having  any  effect  upon  the  Dutch 
refiping?— Yes>  I  think  it  is. 

100.  Has 
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100.  Has  the  export  of  refined  sugar  from 
HoUand  faUen  off  at  all  since  theincrease  oF  duty 
in  1871  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has. 

101.  Uave  you  got  the  figures? — In  our 
inemorial  of  May  1872  I  see  we  give  the  exports 
book  France  and  Holland  compared.  The  year 
1871  would  not  be  a  fair  criterion  to  take^  because 
it  was  during  the  French  war;  but  in  1869 
HoUand  exported  94,658  tons  and  France  ex- 
ported 99,348  tons.  That  was  the  year  before 
the  French  war. 

lOi.  Can  you  give  us  the  present  figures? — I 

voeld  rather  give  the  figures  for  1875, 1  think, 

wlich  was  when  the  bounty  was  most  felt.     In 

i875  France  exported  215,672  tons.     I  am  sorry 

to  say  that  I  find  I  have  not  got  the  Dutch  figures 

for  1875,  but  I  have  for  the  years  1876,  1877,  and 

1878-    In  1876  the  French  export  was  186,922 

tons,  which  was  not  so  large  as  it  was  in  1875 ; 

and  the  Dutch  export  for  1876  was  75,708  tons. 

Then  it  fell  off  in  1877  to  63,821  tons. 

Mr.  ITiomhilL 

103.  Was  that  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  beet 
crop  in  1876  ? — The  figures  that  I  was  quoting 
were  with  reference  to  Holland.  The  French 
export  fell  off  in  1877  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  beet  crop;  it  only  amounted  to 
153,541  tons. 

Chairman. 

104.  But  taking  the  years  1869  and  1876  in 
both  countries,  the  'result  appears  to  be  that 
France  doubled  her  export  and  that  Holland  fell 
off  about  25  per  cent.  ? — That  is  about  it,  I  think; 
Ae  Dutch  export  fell  off  from  94,000  tons  in 
1869  to  75,000  tons  in  1876. 

105.  You  previously  stated  that  the  bounty 
was  much  larger  in  France  than  in  Holland,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  duty  in  France ; 
therefore,  those  figures  would  tend  to  show  that 
the  French  bounty  was  killing  the  Dutch  export  ? 
—Yes. 

106.  Therefore  that  might  be  taken  almost  as 
a  proof  that  the  French  bounty  is  larger  than 
the  Dutch  bounty  ?  —  I  think  so. 

107.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the 
amount  of  the  bounty  in  Holland  is  now  ? — It  is 
impossible  for  any  person  accurately  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  any  of  these  bounties,  because  they 
are  worked  out  on  a  basis  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  accurate  mathematical  calculation ;  but  it  has 
been  stated  in  Holland,  by  one  of  the  leading 
officials  connected  with  tlie  Customs  of  that  coun- 
try, that  the  Dutch  bounty  amounts  to  1,800,000 
florins. 

108.  Whoisthatgentleman?— Mr.  Toe  Water. 

109.  So  that,  if  that  statement  be  correct,  it 
fellows  that  the  French  bounty  must  be  larger 
than  tiiat? — One  would  naturally  infer  that. 

110.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  other 
cause  in  existence  at  all,  except  the  bounties, 
which  has  led  to  the  falling  off  in  the  production 
of  loaf  sugar  in  this  country  ? — Oh  no,  certainly 
not 

111.  You  believe  that  it  is  solely  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  bounties  ? — Certainly. 

112.  There  is  still,  of  course,  a  large  quantity 
of  moist  sugar  refined  here  ? — Very  large ;  it  has 
increased  immensely  with  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption. 

113.  The  bounty,  if  any  exists,  does  not  affect 
0.104. 


Chairman — continued. 

the  moist  sugar  ? — They  do  not  obtain  any  bounty 
on  I  he  exportation  of  moist  sugar. 

114.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  by  any  of 
these  foreign  Governments  to  apply  the  same 
system  oi  bounties  to  moist  sugar,  with  a  view  of 
stimulating  that  trade  ?  —  1  cannot  say  that 
directly ;  but  a  law  which  was  brought  in  in 
France  in  1871  would  have  had  that  effect.  I 
cannot  follow  you  by  saying  that  it  was  brought 
in  with  that  object,  but  in  our  opinion  it  would 
have  had  that  effect. 

115.  In  your  opinion,  if  that  law  had  been 

f massed,  the  same  thing  which  has  oc9urred  to  the 
oaf  sugar  industry  of  this  country  would  have 
occurred  to  the  moist  sugar  industry  ? — Yes ; 
and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  in  this  way  : 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Paris  refiners 
were  making  preparations,  in  the  expectation 
that  this  law -would  be  passed,  to  manufacture 
what  is  called  in  this  country  **  crushed  sugar," 
that  is  to  say,  moist  spoon  sugar,  for  competition 
with  the  English  refiners. 

116.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  was  that  prevented 
that  law  being  passed  ? — That  is  a  long  story, 
and  I  would  rather  explain  that  a^  w^e  come  to 
it.  It  is  a  very  complicated  story,  but  it  is,  I 
think,  a  most  important  point  to  explain  to  the 
Committee. 

117.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  how 
this  bounty,  which  you  say  exists,  is  obtained  ? — 
It  is  obtained  purely  from  the  fact  of  drawback 
being  paid  on  expoft. 

118.  But  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  tliat, 
because  there  \vas  a  drawback,  therefore  there 
was  a  bounty? — We  think  it' does  necessarily 
follow. 

119.  If  the  drawback  which  was  given  was  an 
exact  equivalent  to  the  duty,  and  supposing  that 
no  fraud  existed,  it  would  not  be  a  bounty  ?~ 
But  we  have  reason  to  believne  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  make  the  drawback  an  exact 
equivalent  to  the  duty ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  drawback  would  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  involve  an  absolute  loss  to  the  exporter ; 
although  in  this  country,  after  the  legislation  of 
1864,  it  was  certainly  so  arranged  that  we  should 
have  incurred  a  loss  by  exporting  loaf  sugar. 

120.  But  I  imagine  that  your  argument  that  a 
bounty  exists  is  based  upon  a  much  stronger 
foundation  than  the  mere  belief  that  any  system 
of  drawback  would  lead  to  bounties  ? — Yes.  We 
are  ready  to  point  out,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
countries,  exactly  where  the  defects  of  the  system 
are. 

121.  Is  the  drawback  which  is  allowed  in  the 
refined  sugar  producing  countries  estimated  upon 
the  same  basis  in  all  the  various  countries  ? — No, 
upon  very  .different  bases. 

122.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  drawbacks  are  estimated  in 
those  countries? — Yes;  if  we  take  the  seven 
countries,  France,  America,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  there  is  one  sys- 
tem, which  applies  to  France  and  America ;  there 
is  another  system  which  applies  to  Holland  and 
Belgium ;  there  is  another  system  which  applies  to 
Germany,  and  another  which  applies  to  Austria 
and  Russia. 

123.  Could  you  give  shortly,  and  in  such  a 
form  as  we  can  understand,  the  mode  in  which 
these  drawbacks  are  estimated  ? — In  France  and 
America  the  drawback  is  calculated  on  the  esti-^ 
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mated  yield  of  refined  sugar  from  the  raw  sugar 
which  is  refined. 

124.  So  that  if  the  yield  of  refined  from  raw  is 
greater  than  the  estimated  yields  tliat  surplus 
quantity  pays  no  duty  ? — Yes. 

125.  And  it  receives  back  a  duty  on  export 
which  is  never  paid  ? — Yes. 

126.  And  that,  of  course,  is  bounty  ? — Yes. 

127.  Then,  in  Holland  and  Belgium  how  is  the 
drawback  estimated  ? — In  Holland  and  Belgium 
the  same  system  applies  to  imported  sugar  as  in 
France  and  America  ;  but  a  different  system 
applies  to  the  sugar  which  is  produced  in  the 
country.  The  system  applied  to  the  sugar  pro- 
duced m  Holland  and  Belgium  is  this:  that  the 
quantity  of  sugar  liable  to  the  duty  is  estimated 
on  the  density  of  the  juice  which  is  extracted 
from  the  beetroots.  Therefore,  if  the  estimate 
is  too  low  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar 
which  enters  into  consumption  free  of  duty. 

128.  What  is  the  system  in  Germany? — In 
Germany  the  system  is  again  totally  different. 
There  the  estimate  of  the  duty  to  be  levied  is  the 
weight  of  the  roots  before  they  commence  to  be 
manufactured  into  su^ar.  They  take  the  weight 
of  the  roots,  and  they  levy  the  duty  on  the  weight 
of  the  roots  in  fact ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  theoreti- 
cally on  the  supposed  quantity  of  sugar  which 
those  roots  yield  in  the  manufacture.  Therefore, 
if  the  roots  yield  more  than  the  quantity  esti- 
mated, then  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar 
which  is  free  of  duty. 

129.  Are  you  speaking  now  about  the  bounty 
on  refined  sugar  ? — No,  I  am  speaking  about  the 
bounty  on  the  home  manufactured  sugar. 

130.  On  the  raw  sugar? — On  the  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

l.Hl.  Is  it  the  bounty  that  you  mean,  or  the 
duty  ?— The  duty. 

Chairman, 

132.  When  you  were  speaking  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  were  you  speakmg  also  with  reference 
to  the  bounty  on  the  raw  sugar  ? — No,  I  said  that 
in  Holland  and  Belgium  the  same  system  with 
regard  to  raw  sugar  was  in  force  as  in  France  and 
America ;  but  that  with  respect  to  home-grown 
sugar  the  duty  was  paid  in  the  sugar  factories  on 
the  density  of  the  juice  ;  and,  the  duty  of  course 
having  been  once  paid,  that  raw  sugar  when  it 
entered  into  the  refinery  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  same  duty  as  the  imported  sugar. 

133.  That  system  is  not  possible  in  France^ 
because  the  sugar  is  made  from  the  beetroot 
under  bond  ?  —  Yes,  and  therefore  the  sugar 
made  in  France  it  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  sugar  imported  from  Cuba. 

134.  What  system  is  in  existence  in  Austria 
and  Russia  ? — Thesystem  in  Austria  and  Kussia 
is  diflferent  from  the  others.  There  the  quantity 
of  sugar,  which  is  suj^posed  to  be  produced  by  the 
roots,  is  estimated  not  on  the  density  of  the  juice^ 
nor  on  the  weight  of  the  roots,  but  on  tlie  capa- 
city of  the  apparatus  for  dealing  with  a  certain 
number  of  roots  in  24  hours.  Of  course  in 
Germany,  and  Austria,  and  Russia,  the  home 
industry  is  the  whole  question,  because  they 
produce  all  the  sugar  that  they  want  for  con- 
gumption. 


Mr.  ThornhiU. 

135.  I  understood  you  to  ^ay  that  in  Germany 
it  is  levied  on  the  estimated  weight  of  the  roots  ? 
— Yes ;  I  should  like  to  explain  any  point  v^ith 
regard  to  these  modes  of  levying  the  duty,  if  it 
is  not  quite  clear  to  the  Committee  ;  if  it  is  not 
quite  understood  how  the  levying  of  the  duty 
affects  the  question  of  the  bounty  on  export. 

Chairman. 

136.  Will  you  explain  again,  in  your  own 
language,  how  the  bounty  is  obtained? — The 
bounty  is  obtained  by  the  raw  sugar  producing 
more  refined  sugar  than  it  is  estimated  to  produce, 
and  the  whole  of  the  refined  sugar  receiving  a 
drawback  on  export  as  if  it  had  all  paid  duty. 

137.  How  is  it  obtained  in  Holmnd  and  Bel- 
gium ? — In  Holland  and  Belgium  if  the  density 
of  the  juice  does  not  indicate  the  full  quantity  of 
the  raw  sugar  produced,  and  if  that  raw  suscar 
were  to  receive  a  return  of  duty  on  export  as  if  it 
had  paid  duty,  then  there  would  be  a  bounty  on 
exported  raw  sugar  from  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

138.  Do  you  intend  your  answer  to  apply 
altogether  to  the  production  of  raw  sugar  from  a 
certain  quantity  of  juice  ?— Yes. 

139.  And  only  that  ?— Only  that 

140.  It  does  not  apply  at  all  to  circumstances 
affecting  the  manufactured  sugar,  that  is  to  say, 
the  loaf  sugar  when  exported  ? — When  the  duty 
is  levied  on  the  sugar  in  the  form  of  juice,  it  is 
clear  that  the  sugar,  having  once  paid  duty,  there 
is  no  further  estimate  necessary  which  would 
involve  any  further  incorrect  calculation  of  sup- 
posed yield. 

141.  That  is  the  point  of  difficulty  that  I  see ; 
because,  if  the  estimate  be  taken  upon  the  quan* 
tity  of  raw  sugar  manufactured  nrom  a  certain 
quantity  of  juice,  the  duty  would  apply  as  much 
to  the  sugai*  made  from  that  used  in  the  country  as 
it  would  to  the  sugar  made  from  it  and  exported  ; 
because,  if  the  standard  be  the  same  throughout, 
it  must  affiect  the  one  as  much  as  the  other  ? — -If 
the  juice  produce  more  sugar  than  it  is  estimated 
to  produce  in  the  scale  on  which  the  duties  are 
levied,  then  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  sugar  produced  which  has  not  paid 
the  duty  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  paid. 

142.  i'hen  will  not  the  duty  levied  upon  the 
raw  sugar  produced  from  the  juice  applied  to 
that  raw  sugar  consumed  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  that  raw  sugar  converted  into  loaf  sugar  for 
the  purpose  of  export? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  question  ;  but,  of 
course,  the  error  in  the  estimate  is  an  error  in 
the  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  raw  sugar  from 
juice;  therefore  the  bounty  will  be  a  bounty  upon 
the  export  of  raw  sugar. 

143.  If  the  duty  be  levied  according  to  the 
scale  that  you  stated,  vi'z.,  the  density  of  the 
juice,  it  must  apply  to  all  sugar  manufactured 
alike,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  raw  sugar  which  is 
consumed  in  the  country  as  well  as  to  that  raw 
sugar  which  is  converted   into    loaf   sugar  for 
export,  inasmuch  as  the  manufacturer  could  not 
profit  by  a  bounty,  for  there  is  no  second  system 
of  taking  an  estimate ;  the  first  estimate  is  the 
simple  estimate  of  the  density  of  the  juice,  and 
if  the  duty  is  levied  upon  it,  that  applies  to  the 
home  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  exporter  who 
receives  it  in  the  form  of  loaf  sugar ;  is  there 

any 
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laj  other  system  or  mode  of  levying  or  taking  a 
di^}  after  the  first  system  has  been  gone  through, 
m.,  that  of  simply  taking  it  upon  the  density  of 
the  juice  ? — No,  the  levying  of  the  duty  is  final. 
You  are  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  it 
(Lf.  the  Belgian  system)  operates  as  a  reduction 
of  duty  to  the  consumers  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

(144.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  another  mode 
by  which  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  foreign 
oountriee  obtain  a  pi*ofit  because  they  do  not  pay 
dirty  ? — I  do  not  think  that,  practically,  it  really 
SDOunts  to  a  profit.  Of  course  it  looks  as. 
dwugh  it  amounted  to  a  profit,  and  no  doubt  is  a 
^imohis  to  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  country 
where  such  a  system  exists;  but  it  really 
jmounts  to  this :  that  competition,  after  a  few 
years,  becomes  so  keen  that  the  consumer  gets 
the  benefit,  and  he  no  longer  pays  the  theoretical 
duty  according  to  the  tariff;  he  pays  the  practical 
dnty  which  has  come  about  owing  to  the  defects 
of  the  system. 

145.  Supposing  that  a  distiller  in  this  country 
were  allowed  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  the 
min  produces,  and  that,  instead  of  paying  on 
^e  fim  extent  of  the  alcohol  made,  he  paid  per- 
haps on  90  gallons  instead  of  100,  surely  that 
would  enable  him  to  derive  a  profit  in  selling  it, 
because  he  would  not  be  likely,  unless  he  was 
▼ery  hard  pushed,  to  give  the  benefit  to    the 
tiade?— No  doubt  it  would  be  a  profit  to  the  dis- 
dller,  but,  if  all  the  spirits  consumed    in    this 
oomitry  were  manufactured  in  this  country,  it 
vonld  very  soon  cease  to  be  a  profit  to  him.     It 
would  only  be  a  profit  to  him  so  long  as  more 
^rit  was  consumed  in  the  country  than  was 
produced  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brow  a. 

146.  The  benefit,  if  any,  according  to  the 
Dutch  and  German  systems,  w;ould  be  to  the 
consumers  in  their  own  country  as  well  as  to  the 
consumers  abroad  ? — Certainly,  the  consumer  in 
the  country  benefits.  It  amounts  to  a  certain  re- 
duction of  duty  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

• 

147.  As  I  understand  it,  in  Holland,  supposing 
'diaty  on  tiie  turning  out  of  juice  there  is  a  duty 
of  250  florins  a  ton,  that  is  the  kind  of  way  in 
which  the  duty  i*  imposed,  is  it  not? — Perhaps  I 
had  better  explain  the  technical  way  in  which  it 
is  done.  Taking  Belgium  as  an  example,  the 
doty  lA  levied,  I  tiiink,  in  this  way :  the  quantity 
6f  sugar  is  estimated,  because  the  duty  is  really 
kvied  on  the  sugar,  and  not  on  the  juice.  In 
Belgium  the  estimate  is  1,500  grammes  of  sugar 
fer  every  hectolitre  of  juice  and  for  every 
degree  marked  on  the  densimeter.  They  debit 
every  hectolitre  of  juice  with  1,500  grammes 
rf  sugar  p«r  degree  of  the  densimeter.  The 
ttccharometer  decides  exactly  the  density  of 
the  juice,  but  it  does  not  indicate  the  amount  of 


Mr.  Bell 

148.  Whatever  the  density  of  the  juice  be  it 
most  give  a  fixed  quantity  of  sugar  on  every 
QOCAaon  1 — In  practice  it  is  not  so.    The  purer 
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the  juice  is,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  sugar  per 
degree  of  the  densimeter.  This  system  of  levy- 
ing duty  on  the  juice  is  clearly  a  system  which  is 
very  much  open  to  fraud,  because,  when  the  den- 
sity of  the  juice  is  taken,  a  small  quantity  of 
juice'  is  poured  into  a  small  vessel  and  the  densi- 
meter is  inserted  in  that  vessel,  and  there  is 
immense  opportunity  for  inserting  a  quantity  of 
water  at  the  same  time.  / 

Chairman, 

149,  Supposing  that  you  were  a  French  re- 
finer, and  you  wished    to  obtain   this    bounty, 
would  you  give  a  short  account  of  the  mode  m 
which  you  would  pay  your  duty,  and  the  mode  in 
which  you  would  receive  the  bounty  on  export 
to  this  country,   for  instance? — In    France   it 
would  be  done  in  this  way :  I  should  first  of  all 
secure  a  raw  sugar,  which,  according  to  the  scale 
of  duties,  would  be  exactly  at  the  top  pf  one  of 
the  classes.     I  had  better,  perhaps,  explain  first 
the  scale  of  duties.      The  scale  of  duties,  accord- 
ing to  the  Convention  of  1864,  was  this :  there 
were  four    classes,   and    they    were    regulated 
according  to    a    series  of    standards  of  colour, 
which    were   called    the    Dutch   numbers,  and 
which    ranged    from   1    to    20,    No.   20    being 
the  whitest,   and  No.    I    the   brownest.     Those 
classes  were  ranged  in  four  divisions,  and  an  out- 
side division  at  the  higher  extremity,  which  was 
called  refined  sugar ;  that  is  to  say,  everything 
above  No.  18  of  the  Dutch  standard  was  called 
refined   sugar.     From  No.    14   to  No.    18    was 
called  the  1st  class,  that  was  the  finest  class  of 
sugar ;  from  No,    10  to  No.   13  was  called  the 
2nd  class ;  from  No.  7  to  No.  9  was  called  the 
3rd  class  ;   and  below  No.  7  the  4th  class. 

Mr.  Morley. 

150.  Are  those  duties  for  revenue  ? — Yes,  for 
revenue.  Then  I  should  explain  that,  having 
classified  the  sugar  according  to  its  colour,  the 
convention  established  next  how  much  each  of 
those  classes  was  to  be  estimated  to  yield  in  re- 
fined sugar ;  and  when  I  give  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
eventually,  they  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  the 
first  class  was  to  be  estimated  to  produce  94  per 
cent,  of  refined  sugar,  the  second  class  88  per 
cent.,  the  third  class  80  per  cent.,  and  the  fourth 
class  67  per  cent.  Now  I  will  go  on  to  answer 
the  Chairman's  question.  If  1  were  a  Paris 
refiner  I  should  proceed  in  this  way  :  whether  it 
be  sugar  in  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,,  or  4th  class  would 
not  matter,  but  we  will  take  the  3rd  class  of 
sugar,  ranging  from  No.- 7  to  No.  9  of  the  Dutch 
standards.  I  should  proceed  to  select  a  sugar 
which  would  be  exactly  at  the  top  of  that  class, 
because  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  Nos.  7  to 
9  were  estimated  to  yield  80  per  cent,  as  an 
average,  the  highest  of  the  class  would  yield 
more  than  80  and  the  lowest  would  yield  less 
than  80.  Therefore  I  should  select  the  highest, 
and  that  would  be  the  legal  way  of  obtaining  a 
bounty.  But  then  I  should  go  farther  than  that, 
and  I  should  try  to  obtain  a  sugar  which  would 
be  classed  between  Nos.  7  and  9,  but  which  would 
properly  belong  to  the  class  above  it,  or  to  the 
two  classes  above  it,  if  I  could  get  it,  and  which 
would  really  yield  88  per  cent,  or  94  per  cent. 

A  4  151.  But 
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Chairman. 

151.  But  haying  selected  the  sugar  which  you 
think  would  yield  the  largest  amount  of  bounty, 
what  process  would  you  then  have  recourse  to  ? 
— Then  I  proceed  to  extract  the  refined  sugar 
from  it,  and  if  I  had  selected  a  su^ar  which  was 
estimated  to  yield  80  per  cent.,  and  which  really 
yielded  90  per  cent.,  1  should  obtain  90  per  cent, 
instead  of  80  per  cent ;  I  should  pay  duty  as  if 
it  only  yielded  80  per  cent.,  and  I  should  have  10 
per  cent,  of  sugar  without  duty  at  alL  I  should 
then  present  that  10  per  cent,  of  sugar  for  ex- 
portation, and  I  should  receive  for  that  a  certifi- 
cate of  export.  In  our  country  we  should  receive 
the  drawback  in  hard  cash  for  those  10  tons  or 
kilogrammes ;  but  in  France  you  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  export,  and  with  that  certificate  of 
export  you  can  proceed  to  pay  duty  on  other 
sugar.  It  is  accepted  by  the  French  Custom 
House  the  same  as  a  Bank  note,  and  you  can  sell 
it.  The  nominal  duty  at  present  in  France  is 
73  francs  32  centimes,^  and  the  certificates  of  ex- 
port are  sold  every  day  in  the  market  at  an 
average  price  of  about  75  francs. 

152.  You  pay  the  duty  when  you  get  your  raw 
sugar  into  the  refinery  ? — Yes.  I  began  my  story 
on  the  supposition  that  I  was  an  English  refiner, 
but  the  French  refiner  proceeds  to  enter  for  tem- 
porary admission,  as  it  is  called,  these  100  kilo- 
grammes of  raw  sugar,  estimated  to  yield  80  per 
cent. ;  and  he  is  bound,  under  a  bono,  to  present 
certificates  of  export  of  80  kilogrammes  to  release 
him  from  the  cliarge  for  duty  on  those  kilo- 
grammes within  four  months.  If  he  does  not  do 
so,  he  has  to  pay  the  duty  in  cash.  The  French 
refiner  having  extracted  90  instead  of  80  kilo- 
grammes receives  a  certificate  of  export  for  the 
other  10  kilogrammes,  or  he  puts  the  other  10 
kilogrammes  into  the  market,  and  in  either  case 
he  gets  a  bounty  equal  to  the  full  duty  upon  10 
kilogrammes. 

153.  In  that  case  he  does  not  pay  the  duty  on 
one-tenth  ? — No ;  he  would  be  debited  with  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Morley. 

154.  Would  the  advantage  which  you  would 
get  by  selecting  the  sugar  which  would  be  more 
productive  be  a  fraud,  or  uot? — I  think  selectin^a 
sugar  which  would  come  just  within  iiiQ  top  of  the 
class  would  be  perfectly  legitimate ;  but  I  think 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  procuring  that 
the  sugar  should  be  artificially  coloured,  so  as  to 
appear  to  belong  to  the  fourth  class,  when  it 
really  belonged  to  the  secolid,  or  third,  would  be 
a  fraud  or  not. 

155.  Then  I  understand  that  the  French 
refiner  gets  a  drawback  upon  the  10  per 
cent.  The  bounty  is  paid  on  the  80  per  cent*  ? 
—No. 

156.  I  understand  that  he  makes  90  per  cent.  ? 
—  He  makes  90  per  cent.,  and  the  bounty  is  ob- 
tained on  the  10  per  cent. 

157.  He  not  having  paid  on  the  10  percent.? 
— Quite  so ;  the  duty  is  paid  on  80  per  cent. 

158.  You  really  get  bounty,  or  drawback,  upon 
90  per  cent.,  having  paid  duty  only  on  80  ? — 
Bounty  and  drawback  are  two  different  things. 
Drawback  involves  a  bounty,  but  a  drawback  is 
really  a  return  of  duty. 


Mr.  TkomhdL 

159.  Supposing  that  you  selected  a  badclaad 
of  sugar  which  only  brought  80  per  cent.,  you 
would  not  then  get  any  drawback  ? — No. 

160.  Nor  any  bounty  ? — No. 

Mr.  Morley. 

161.  If  you  only  get  the  80  per  cent,  you  get 
the  bounty  on  that,  do  you  not;  I  do  not  quite 
see  the  distinction  between  diawback  and  bounty  t 
— The  refiner  takes  a  raw  sugar,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  vield  80  per  cent.,  and  he  is  charged  a 
duty  on  tnat  raw  sugar,  whidi  is  80  per  cent,  of 
the  duty  on  refined  sugar,  at  least  he  ought  to 
be,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Convention* 
Therefore,  if  it  only  yields  80  per  cent.,  he 
merely  gets  for  the  80  kilogrammes  of  refined 
sugar,  which  he  produces  from  these  100  kilo- 
granmies  of  raw  sugar,  the  duty  which   he  has 

Eaid,  therefore  there  is  no  bounty.  That  would 
e  the  estimate  of  a  proper  and  reasonable  draw- 
back, but,  as  there  is  every  opportunity  and 
every  temptation  to  obtain  more  sugar  than  the 
sugar  is  estimated  to  yield,  the  drawback  always 
involves  more  or  less  bounty. 

Mr.  Etigene  CoUins* 

162.  Uas  the  French  manufacturer  this  addi- 
tional advantage.  We  will  take  the  first  Dutch 
standard  from  No.  14  to  No.  18 ;  of  course  a  man 
will  select  the  best  sugar  in  order  to  get  the 
larger  amount  of  produce;  but,  in  addition  to 
that,  is  it  possible,  or  is  it  the  practice  at  all, 
that  a  lower  nun^ber,  that  is  to  say  a  lower 
standard,  might  be  artificially  either  depreciated 
or  increased,  so  as  to  affect  the  duty  fraudulently 
as  regards  the  Government? — The  colouring  of 
sugar  has  been  a  notorious  practice  in  France. 

163.  That  is  done  to  some  extent  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of    defrauding    the   Government? — Un- 
oubtedly. 

164.  Is  that  a  large  element  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  English  manufacturers  ? — That  nas  been 
a  large  element  in  the  bounty  obtained  by  the 
French  refiners. 

165.  Practically,  have  the  English  manufac- 
turers, in  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  ever 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  value,  or  to  estimate 
a  per-centage  with  regard  to  that  difference ;  have 
they  ever  estimated  that  that  fraudulent  colour- 
ing made  a  difference  of  .two,  or  three,  or  four, 
or  five  per  cent.  ? — Instances  have  been  known 
of  sugar  being  so  coloured  as  to  falsify  its  yieldT 
by  fully  10  per  cent,  if  not  more. 

Chairman. 

166.  At  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations 
upon  this  subject,  it  was  fully  recognised  by  all 
the  Powers  that  took  part  in  those  negotiations 
that  a  bounty  did  exist  ? — I  think  so. 

167.  And  the  object  of  the  negotiations^  I 
understand,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  bounty  ? — 
Yes. 

168.  Did  France,  for  instance,  admit  that  a 
bounty  actually  did  exist? — May  I  quote  from 
Mr.  Ogilvie's  letter  of  1863,  in  answer  to  that 
question.?  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  Surveyor  General 
of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  and  he  was  delegate 
of  the  British  Government  at  a  number  of  these 
early  conferences,  and  he  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations in  a  very  able  and  skilful  mannei;  This 
is  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Commissioners 

of 
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tf  Customs  to  the  Treasury,  contained  in  Parlia* 
nentary  Paper,  No.  470,  of  1863.  This  is  Mr. 
Ogilvie's  report  of  the  proceedings  of*  the  Inter- 
MtioDal  Conference  between  the  representatives 
cf  BelffiuiDy  France,  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
imectm^  the  drawbacks  on  refined  sugar,  held 
It  Paris  m  18B3.  It  is  a  letter  of  considerable 
kogjih,  occupying  about  20  pages.  There  is 
iiooate  to  it,  but  it  is  addressed  by  R.  A.Ogilyie 
tD  the  Bight  Honourable  William  Ewart  Glad- 


169.  The  date  of  the  communication  which 
oovmd  it  was  the  13th  of  June  1863,  was  it 
lyt? — Yes.     The  origin  of  the  negotiations  is 
Bttttd  in  this  letter.     ^^  Having  been  appointed, 
21  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mallet,  of  the  Board  of 
Tmde,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  represent 
the  British  interests  at  the  International  Con- 
ference recently  held  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
oonddering  the  possibility  of  establishing  in  the 
respective  countries  represented  some  uniform 
regulations  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  the 

Xrtation  of  refined  sugar,  I  haVe  the  honour 
/  before  you  the  copy  of  the  ^proch  verhauxy 
or  minutes  of  such  conierence.^'  *  *  *  »  ♦ 
''The  suggestion  to  hold  such  conference  first 
occurred  m  the  negotiations  between  Erance  and 
Belgium,  and  was  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
Treaty  concluded  between  those  two  countries 
in  1861 ;  and  was  also  introduced  into  the  Pro- 
tocol annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  Commerce^'between 
Belgium  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  in  August 
last."  That  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  nego- 
tiations, but  I  nave  not  those  documents. 

170.  The  question  that  I  put  was  whether  France 
or  any  of  those  other  countries  admitted  that 
l^nmties  did  exist  at  that  time  ? — I  was  answering 
the  question  that  you  had  put  before  about  the 
origin  of  the  negotiations,  as  I  happened  to  have  the 

Kper  in  my  hand.     Mr.  Ogilvie  quotes  from  the 
resident's  opening  address,  which  is  on  pa^e  3. 
He  says :  ^^  The  President  opened  the  proceedings 
W  obflcrving  that,  *The  object  of  the  French 
(xovemment  in  calling  together  the  conference 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to  establish 
common  principle  by  which  the  rates  of 
drawback  allowed  in  the  respective  countries  on 
the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  could  be  res- 
isted.    Hitherto  France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
mud  Holland,  had  imposed  upon  themselves  the 
smcrifice  of  public  revenue  to  encourage  the  ex- 
portation of  refined  sugar.     It  was  the  desire  of 
France,  and  no  doubt  of  the  other  countries  too, 
to  relieve  the  Treasury  from  a  charge,  the  only 
effect  of  which  is  to  permit  refined  sugar  being 
soit  to  foreign  markets  at  a  lower  price.' " 

171.  That,  of  course,  practically  admitted  that 
\  bounty  existed? — Yes.  I  can  quote  other 
admissions  of  the  existence  of  bounty  if  you  wish. 
It  is  rather  important. 

172.  Who  was  the  President  ?  —  Monsieur 
fi«rbier. 

173.  There  was  a  conference,  I  believe,  in 
1863 ;  what  was  the  result  of  that  conference  ? — 
Mr.  Ogilvie  states  the  result  in  this  same  letter 
ikat  I  am  quoting  from,  at  page  7 :  *^  Various 
proposals  and  counter-proposals  having  been  made 
sad  discussed,  the  project  ccmtained  in  the  9th 
proch  verbal,  and  of  which  I  have  annexed  a 
tnaslatioD,  w^s  finally  adopted  by  the  represen- 
tttiTes  of  the  three  countries.  The  principal 
featares  of  the  project  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
Hie  basis  of  the  tariff  to  be  the  duty  upon  refined 
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suffar,  the  standard  of  which  must  be  clearly  or  neau' 
denned,  and  the  same  in  the  several  countries,  13  June 
each  Government  being  at  liberty  to  fix  the  1879. 
amount  of  such  duty  according  to  its  own  views. 
Baw  sugar  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  "  (it 
was  afterwards  changed  to  four)  ^^  the  limits  of 
which  to  be  regulated  according^ to  qualities  in- 
dicated by  certain  determined  I)utch  numbers, 
and  represented  by  fixed  and  legally  approved 
standards,  and  the  duties  to  descend  from  that 
charged  upon  ^  refined '  in  a  uniform  and  settled 
proportion.  All  su^ar  equal  to  No.  19  (Dutch) 
to  be  deemed  refined.  First  class  of  unrefined  to 
include  sugar  superior  to  No.  14,  and  inferior  to 
No.  19;  second  class,  equal  to  No.  10,  and  not 
superior  to  No.  14 ;  third  class,  all  inferior  to 
No.  10." 

174.  This  conference  led  to  the  Convention  of 
1864,  did  it  not  ?— Yes. 

175.  That  Convention  was  for  what  length  of 
time  ? — For  ten  years. 

176.  Was  Mr.  Mallet  one  of  our  delegates? — 
The  present  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  then  Mr.  Mallet, 
was  present  at  the  conferences  which  resulted  in 
the  Convention  of  1864 ;  I  rather  think  he  was 
not  present  at  these  conferences  in  1863,  but  he 
wrote  a  report  supplementary  to  Mr.  Ogilvie's 
report  upon  those  conferences  of  1863. 

177.  Was  that  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
Convention  was  likely  to  be  a  satisfactory  one  ? 
— I  think  not  altogether.  At  page  69  of  the 
same  Parliamentary  Paper  Mr.  Mallet  says: 
"  The  scheme  sjubmitted  by  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  is  certainly  very  far  from  a  complete 
solution  of  the  question  examined  by  the  con- 
ference. Such  a  solution  was  obviously  iinpos- 
sible,  under  the  conditions  of  our  inquiry.  lam 
of  opinion  that  no  settlement  of  this  question  can 
ever  be  complete  and  satisfactory,  until  ad  valorem 
duties  upon  sugar  are  adopted.  By  this  course 
alone  can  an  equitable  and  self-acting  rule  be 
afforded  for  the  regulation  of  drawback.'' 

178.  Was  there  any  power  in  that  Convention 
itself  to  establish  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  than  was  established 
by  the  Convention  ? — I  think  there  is  an  article 
which  deals  with  that  point.  Article  21,  at  page  8 
of  the  Papers  concerning  the  execution  of  the 
Convention  of  1864,  which  says :  "  The  high 
contracting  parties,  however,  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  introducing  into  the  Con- 
vention, by  common  agreement,  any  modifications 
not  inconsistent  with  its  spirit  or  its  principles, 
and  the  utility  of  which  may  be  shown  by 
experience." 

179.  I  believe  for  the  full  carrying  out  of  that 
Convention,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  yields 
from  the  raw  sugar  fixed?  — Yes;  they  only 
adopted  provisional  yields  at  first.  The  pro- 
visional yields  were  stated  in  Mr.  Ogilvie's  letter 
at  page  14  of  the  first  Paper  that  I  quoted  from. 
The  provisional  yields  were  87  the  first  class, 
85  for  the  second,  81  for  the  third,  and  76  for 
the  fourth.  In  the  Conferences  of  1863  they 
only  fixed  upon  three  classes,  but  in  the  Conven* 
tion  of  1864  they  decided  to  have  four  classes, 
and  they  decideil  to  have  these  provisional 
yields. 

180.  When  were  the  yields  absolutely  estab- 
lished?— They  decided  at  the  Conferences  of 
1864  that  international  experiments  in  refining 
should  be  made  which  should  establish^  by  direct 
experiment,  the  yields  of  the  classes. 

B  181.  Those 
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161.  Those  experimentB  i^ere  oarried  out  in 
Cologne,  I  beUere  ? — They  were  carried  out  in 
Cologne,  in  a  neutral  country. 

182.  And  they  were  adopted  at  a  further  con- 
ference ? — They  were  adopted  at  a  conference  in 
186&  The  conference  in  1865  was  to  formulate 
the  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of  these 
experiments;  and  then  the  experiments  were 
carried  out,  and  another  conference  was  held  in 
1866,  in  order  to  agree  to  adopt  those  yields 
which  had  been  e8tal)lished  at  Cologne. 

183.  The  Convention  then  having  been  i^reed 
to,  and  lltke  yields  having  been  fixed,  did  aU  the 
countries,  parties  to  that  Convention,  proceed  to 
carry  out  the  Convention  by  legislation  ? — No ; 
they  did  not.  This  country,  and  Holland,  and 
Belgium,  adopted  a  scale  of  duties  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  l^e  yields  which  had  been  established 
and  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  1866  ;  but 
France  never  made  any  alteration  in  its  sugar 
duties  entirely. 

184.  France,  in  point  of  fact,  never  carried 
out  the  Convention  ? — It  never  carried  out  ihe 
Convention  entirely. 

18o.  Were  any  remonstrances   addr^sed  to 
France  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.     I  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  Blue  Book  about  that.     At 
page  63  of  the  Papers  concerning  the  execution 
of  the  Convention  of  1864,  there  is  a  reply  wKch 
I  think  indicates  that  there  was  a  remonstraiioe, 
but  I  have  not  the  referenoe  to  the  remonstrance. 
The  letter  is   dated  Paris,   March   7th,  1867, 
enclosed  in  No.  13,  from  Monsieur  Herbert  to 
Mr.  Fane:  **  In  replying  on  the  ifdth  of  February 
last  to  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  address  to  me  on  the  21st  of  that  month  rela- 
tive to  the  apjplication  of  the  new  system  of  shgar 
duties,  I  added  that  1  had  requested  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  to  enable  me  to  furnish  you  with 
the  table  of  duties  and  drawbacks   established 
for  France,  which  you  had  expressed  the  wish  to 
receive.     M.  de  Forcade  has  now  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  information  requested  by  the  English 
Administration  so  far  as  relates  to  the  yields,  is 
contained   in   the   Declaration   of   the   20th   of 
November  last.'*    (I  recollect  that  the  English 
Government  wrote  to  ask  what  Steps  the  French 
Government  were  going  to  take  in  order  to  carry 
out   the   Convention.)      "  With   regard  to   the 
amount  of  duties   on  importation  into   France, 
there  is  no  change  to  be  undergone ;  there  would 
in  fact  have  been  occasion  to  modify  them  only 
in  case  the  amounts  of  the  yields  had  been  reduced 
or   augmented.     Now,  in  adding  up  the  yields 
established  by  the  last  arrangement,  and  on  com* 
paring  them  with  those  which  were  fixed  by  the 
Convention  of  November  8, 1864,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  average  of  the  yields  is  exactly  the  same 
in   both  cases.      That  appears  to  be  the  excuse 
given  by  the  French  Gt)vernment  for  taking  no 
action. 

186.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  took  no  action 
at  any  time  under  that  Convention  ? — ^They  took 
no  action. 

187.  Then  did  France  continue  to  caiTy  on 
that  system  of  drawbacks  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  was  the  case  before  the  Convention  of 
1864?— No. 

188.  She  made  a  change,  but  not  the  change 
agreed  to  under  the  Convention? — Not  the  full 
change  agreed  to  under  the  Convention. 

189.  She  did  make  a  change  ? — I  could  explain 
better  what  France  did  do,  and  what  she  did  not 
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do,  if  you  would  aUow  me  to  quote  a  few  puBsa^es 
from  this  book.     At  page  67,  enclosure  No.  2,  in 
No.  16,  there  are  detailed  replies  by  the  French 
Government  to  questions    put  to  them.     The 
first  question  they  were  asked  was,  precbe  infor- 
mation as  to  tJhe  mode  of  carrying  out  the  Con- 
vention of  the  8th  of  November  1864,  and  the 
reply  is :  "  The  regulations  are  laid  down  in  the 
annexed  instructions,  dated  25tii  July  186^     !No 
further  alteration  is  necessary  than  that  resolting 
from  the  Declaration  of  the  20th  November  last. 
A  decree  will  be  issued  approving  this  Declara- 
tion,  and  rendering  it  binuing.    In  France  the 
scale  of  duties  will  not  be  altered  as  in  other 
contracting  countries  in  accordance  with  the  expe- 
riments made  last  year      It  is  only  those  coun- 
tries  granting    a    uniform  drawback,  or  a  dis- 
charge   of  duties  that  are   botuid  by  the   4th 
Article  of  the  Convention  to  establish  an  exact 
correlation  between  the  duties  and  1^  yieldsL 
Our  actual  duties   therefore  remain  irnaltered« 
As  regards  exportation,  it  will  still  be  carried  on 
under  the  system  of  temporary  admission  (adrntM^ 
don  temporaire)  sanctioned   by   the   law  of  7th 
May  1864,  annexed;  so  far,  however,  as  the 
regulations  oi'  this  law  are  not  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  International  Convention.     Tkus^ 
raw  Bu^rs  will  be  classed  in  conformity  with  the 
I  St  Article  of  the  Convention,  in  four  oategoiies, 
and  the  yields  in  refined  loaf  sugar  allotted  to  each 
will  be  fixed  as  follows." 

Mr.  JSugene  Collins, 

1 90.  Will  you  give  the  figures,  because  that 
may  be  a  very  important  point? — The  figures 
were  the  figures  arrived  at  by  the  experiments  at 
Cologne ;  94  per  cent,  for  the  first  class,  88  per 
cent,  for  the  second,  80  per  cent,  for  the  third, 
and  67  per  cent,  for  the  K>urth. 

191.  The  temporary  figures  were  87,  85,  81, 
and  76,  were  they  not? — Yea,  those  were  the 
provisional  yields. 

192.  When  were  those  altered  ? — Those  were 
altered  as  the  result  of  the  experiments.     The 
result  of  the  experiments  was,  that  they  fouiid 
that  the  first  class  yielded  94  per  cent,  on   an 
average,  the    second    class    88,   the  third  class 
80,    and    the    fourth    class    67.     France    now 
says  that  she   does  not  propose    to  pat   those 
duties  in  correlaticm,  because  it  is  only  those 
countries  granting  a  uniform  drawback  or  ifts- 
charge    of  duties    that    are    boimd    to   do  so; 
and,  if  you   will*  fdlow  me,  I   will  point  out 
exactly    how    diat    matter    stood.     It   is    the 
translation  that   I   have  read ;    in  the  original 
French  the  wo^ds  are  *'  un  drawback  unique  ou 
«//e  discharge  de  droits.^'*     Those  words  are  rather 
important.     The  translation  is  at  page  67,  and 
the  original  French  is  at  page  65.     Now  this 
answer  refers  to  the  law  of  the  7th  of  May  1864, 
annexed.     Article  5  of  that  law,  which  is  at  page 
78,   states:    '*  Sugars,  unrefined,    of   whatever 
origin,  will  obtain  the  right  of  temporary  free 
admission  {admission  temporaire)  under  the  con- 
ditions determined  as  tollows: — Temporary  ad- 
mission will  only  be  compulsory  with  regard  to 
sugars  to  be  refined  for  exportation.     Sugars  de- 
clared for  temporary  admission  will  require  bonds 
with   sureties  {obligations  cautionnees).      These 
bonds  must  be  dischai^ed  within  a  time  not  ex- 
ceeding four  months,  either  by  the  exportation 
after  refining,  or  by  depositing  into  warehouse 
{entrepdt)  a  quantity  of  refined  sugar  correspond- 
ing 
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mgtoihe  yields  laid  down  in  Article  6,  or  by  pay- 
■eat  of  Hie  duties  and  surtaxes  chargeable  on  the 
TKW  aosars  tendered."  There  the  word  discharged 
k  and  as  indicatiiig  that  the  charge   for  duty 
is  dveharged  by  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar. 
The  answer  to  the  question  put  by  the  British 
Geremment  was  that  France  was  not  bound  to 
■ake  any  alteration,  because  she  did  not  have 
any  diaimarge  of  duties.    Then,  in  order  to  con- 
inn  my   contradiction  to  that,  I  will  refer  to 
Ik  areolar  of  the  Slst  of  Ma^   1864,  which 
m  at  page  80,  and  which  is  a  circular  for  the 
canyHig  out  of  this  law  that  I  hare  have  jtist 
fwted  from.     At  the  bottom  of  page  80  there 
ii  this  passage :  ^^  VArtieU  5  autorise  Padmission 
ire  de  sucres  brut»  de  touts  origins  et  la 
am  wsieme  de  drawback  actueUement  en 
•*  Article  5  authorises  the  temporary 
of  raw  sugars,  of  whatever  origin,  and 
tins  for  the  drawback  system  actually 
in  opeiatiMu"     So  that  the  temporary  admission 
mien  was  substituted  for  the  drawback  system* 
Then  the   circular   goes  on:   ^'Sugars  entered 
ander  die   regulations  of  temporary  admission 
wffl   be    delivered   under   bonds   with   sureties, 
which,  as  regards  the  functions  or  the  privileges 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
soreties  wiU  have  all  the  characteristics  of  bills 
gifCB  for  the  payment  of  duties."    ( So  that  tem- 
porary admission  was  really  entering  into  a  bond 
Id  pay  duty  on  the  sugar  entered).     "  In  case  of 
&tlBre  or  suspension  of  payment  the   forms  of 
prooeedtng  vnll  be  the  same.   The  sum  stipulated 
M  ihe  bonds  must  be  discharged  within  a  delay 
d  at  meet  four  months  without  n^w  credit  or 
Aaoount "  (then  there  is  a  note :  ^^  Temporary 
abdasion  constitutes  in  itself  a  real  credit ;"  so 
that  the  entry  of  sugar  for  temporary  admission 
entering  into  an  engagement  to  pay  duty 
•r  the  lapse  of  four  mouths),  **  either  in  cash  or 
IB  certificates  firom  the  service  of  the  Customs 
aad  indirect  taxation,  certifying  to  the  exporta- 
tion or  to  the  deposit  in  warehouse  {entrepot)  of  a 
ijuantity  of  refined  sugar  corresponding  to  the 
qiiantity  of  raw  sugar  tendered."     So  that  it 
appears  firom  that  that  the  system  of  temporary 
ammseion    was  really  the  entering  of  the  raw 
snear  and  giving  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  the 
duty  within  four  months. 

Chairman. 

193.  Is  that  the  system  which  has  been   in 

operation   in  France    ever  since  that  time  ? — 

Fxance  has  maintained  that  system,  and  there  is 

no  particular  objection  to  it ;  but,  on  the  ground 

of  having  that  system,   it   excused  itself  from 

canying  out  the  terms  of  that  particular  article 

rf  the  Convention   which   stipulated  that  each 

eoontry  was  to  put  its  duties  m  correlation  with 

&e  acale  of  yields  established  by  the  Convention. 

IM.  Would  the  Convention  of  1864,  if  it  had 

been  carried  out,  have  been  satisfactory  in  getting 

tid  of  these  bounties  ? — No,  it  would  not,  but  it 

was  rendered  more  unsatisfactory  by  the  failure 

of  France  to  carry  out  this  article  of  the  Conven- 

txm  for  the  establishment  of  a  correlation  between 

tlie  duties  and  the  yields ;  and  I  will  explain  why 

it  was  made  more  disadvantageous  to  us  in  that 

way.    By  maintaining  the    law   of  1864,  the 

Fraidi  Government  maintained  the  admission  of 

pore  white  sugar^  or  as  nearly  pure  as  possible, 

pncdcaliy  pore   sugar,  into  the  refineries  at  a 

Wer  iutj  than  the  duty  which  they  would  have 
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paid  under  the  terms  of  the  Convention ;  and  that 
IS  one  of  the  most  serious  points  that  we  have  had 
to  contend  against  in  competing  with  the  French 
refiners  since  that  time,  that  they  have  had  the 
advantage  of  using  pure  white  sugar,  which  isused 
by  them  notoriously  and  admittedly,  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  30  per  cent,  of  their  total  melt,  at  a  lower 
duty  than  the  duty  which  it  ought  to  have  paid 
according  to  its  yield, 

19-5.  Then  it  amounts  to  this :  that  the  Con- 
vention of  1864  was  not  carried  out  ? — Certainly 
not. 

196.  But  if  it  had  been  carried  out,  would  it, 
in  your  opiniaD,  have  materially  rediKed  the 
bounties  iram  what  they  were  before  ? — I  cannot 
go  back  far  enough  to  recollect  how  the  matter 
stood  before;  but  I  think  I  may  say  that  it  would. 

197.  But  the  defects  which  you  mentioned  a 
short  time  ago  with  regard  to  the  different  classes, 
and  the  fraud  which  might  ooeur  with  reference 
to  the  colours,  hold  good  with  ifeference  to  the 
Convention  ? — Certamly. 

198.  That  is  to  say,  that  sugar  of  the  highest 
class  could  be  taken,  and  so  a  larger  yield  ob^ 
tained? — Ves;  the  Convention  was  undoubtedly 
an  improvement,  and  I  think  it  did  very  great 
credit  to  Mr.  Os:ilvie  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet. 

199.  Do  the  French  now  work  upon  the  num- 
bers of  standards  fixed  by  the  Ccdogne  experi- 
ments?— Yes,  they  work  for  export  on  them. 
What  we  object  to  is,  that  they  did  not  put  their 
duty  payments  in  correlation  with  those  yields, 
and  that  they  thereby  enabled  a  quantity  of  sugar 
to  be  used  by  the  French  refiners  at  a  lower 
duty  than  the  duty  which  it  ought  to  {my  accord- 
ing to  the  Convention ;  but  the  sugar  that  was 
entered  for  temporary  admission  was  entered  on. 
the  basis  of  the  yields  established  by  the  Con* 
vention. 

200.  Was  not  one  cardinal  defect  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1864,  the  fact  that  the  colour  was  the 

?ruide,  and  that,  by  fraud,  sugar  which  really  be- 
onged  to  one  class  could  be  entered  as  belong- 
ing to  another? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  defects. 
I  should  like,  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me, 
in  order  that  I  may  explain  the  defects  in  the 
Convention  more  distinctly  and  clearly  than  I 
can  in  conversation,  to  make  some  very  brief 

3 notations  from  the  memorial  which  we  ad- 
ressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1872, 
because  that  was  an  important  memorial.  It 
was  signed  by  every  refiner  in  the  kingdom,  and 
it  was  drawn  up  with  very  great  care,  and  it 
extended  to  about  20  or  30  pages  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Paper ;  it  is  a  memorial  of  sugar  re- 
finers of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  it  in 
contained  in  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  125,  of 
1873.  I  should  like,  first  of  all,  to  read  a  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Ogilvie's  letter  of  1863,  on 
page  3  :  ^^  In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  amount  to  be  allowed  in  any  country  as 
^  drawback,'  there  are  two  points  to  be  con- 
sidered; first,  what  is  the  duty  that  is  to  be  drawn 
back  or  repaid ;  and,  secondly,  what  may  be 
considered  as  the  just  proportion  of  refined  sugar, 
according  to  which,  with  reference  to  the  average 
yield  of  the  raw  material  usually  subjected  to 
the  process  of  refining,  the  import  duty  should 
be  repaid^  or  allowed  to  be  drawn  back ;  in  the 
first  instance,  therefore,  the  attention  of  the 
conference  was  given  to  the  duties,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  were  levied  in  the  respective 
countries  on  sugar  imported  into  or  produced  in 
B  2  those 
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thoee  countries ;  exact  and  fnll  infonnation  upon 
these  subjects  will  be  found  scattered  through 
the  proch  verbaux,  which,  for  greater  conve- 
nience, I  have  given  in  a  more  collected  form  at 
the  latter  part  of  this  report.    It  will  be  seen  that 
some  diversity  exists,  not  only  in  the  rates  of  the 
duties  levied,  but  also   in  the  systems  under 
which  they  are  collected,  and  further,  in  the 
description  and  production  of  the  sugar  used  in 
each  countrv ;  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  quality  of  the  su^ar 
which,  in  the  respective  countries,  is  deemed  to 
be  *  refined*  or  *  unrefined,'  a  higher  quality 
being  admitted  under  the  latter  denomination  in 
all  the  other  countries  than  in  England,  a  fact 
of  great  significance  in  the  question  of  draw- 
backs.   Again,  in  England,  unrefined  sugar  is 
admitted  under  a  gramiated  scale  of  duties,  de- 
scending in  proportion  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
sugar  in  regard  to  its  saccharine  value,  or,  in 
other  words,  according  to  the  Quantities  it  may 
may  be  presumed  to  contain  of  pure  sugar  and 
molasses  respectively ;   while  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland,  unrefined  sugar,  whatever  be 
its  quality,  is  at  present  subjected  to  one  rate 
only.     The  diversity  of  fiscal  legislation  has  led 
to  an  equal  diversity  in  the  trade  of  each  country. 
The  one  high  rate  presses  with  greater  severity 
on  the  sugars  of  low  quality,  and  acts  as  a  bar  to 
their  introduction,  except  when  the  scarcity  of 
the  higher  qualities,  and  the  consequent  excess  of 
demand  over  supply,  riuse  the  price  of  sugar  to 
an  amount  which  affords  to  the  lower  qualities  a 
profit  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  disadvantage 
of  duty.    In  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
high-class  sugars  enjoy,  under  such  a  system,  a 
monopoly  of  the  markets,  and  form  the  great 
staple  of  their  trade;    while  in  England,  the 
duties    bearing  a    more  equitable  relation    to 
the  value  and  quality  of  the  sugar,  the  lower 
sugars  are  free  to  come   in  and  compete  on  a 
fairer  footing  with  those  of  superior  quality. 
Fine  sugar  is  an  article  that  requires  skill,  labour, 
machinery,  and  capital  for  its  production,  and  as 
the  combination  of  all  those  advantages  can  only  be 
found  in  a  few  countries,  the  great  bulk  of  sugar 
produced  in  the  world  must  necessarily  be  of  the 
lower  kinds,  and,  as  our  system  opens  our  mar- 
kets to  all  the  world,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  bulk  of  our  importations  must  consist  of  low 
susars."    I  want  to  make  these  quotations  in 
order  to  show  that  the  English  refiners  had  not 
the  same  opportunities  as  the  foreign  ones  at  the 
time  that  these  arrangements  were  entered  into. 
Further  on  the  report  says  :  "  Looking  to  the 
comparative  allowances  made  by  England  and 
other  countries,  it  would  at  first  appear  that  our 
drawback  was  too  great.   If  the  Belgian  and  the 
Dutchman  derive  a  bounty  by  producing  83  lbs. 
or  82  lbs.  of  refined,  the  Englishman,  it  may  be 
imagined,  must  reap  a  still  larger  bounty  if  he  is 
called  ujion  only  to  produce  77  lbs.,  but,  as  I 
have  before,  observed,  the  quantity  of  refined 
sugar  pro(}uced  must  principally  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  raw  material  used ;  and  in  this 
respect,  in  the  other  countries,  the  refiner  stands 
in  a  very  different  position  from  the  Englishman." 
I  read  this  in  order  to  show  that  even  when  ap- 
parent equality  was   established  on  paper,  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  gave  rise  to  the  fact 
that  the  English  were  at  a  disadvantage,  even  if 
the  Convention  had  been  carried  out  perfectly 
fairly.    "  In  France  and  Belgium  a  large  quan- 
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tity  of  beetroot  sugar  is  used  for  refining,  which 
yields  a  greater  product  than  cane  sugar,  to  the 
extent,  it  has  been  stated,  of  about  4  or  5  per 
cent.  Again ;  in  England  the  total  quantity  of 
high-class  sugars  imported  forms  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  our  trade,  and  the  demand  for  them  as 
*  grocery  sugars,'  that  is,  to  be  sold  by  the 
grocers  without  further  refinement,  renders  their 
price  such  as  to  make  them  less  remunerative  to 
the  refinery  than  the  brown  sugars." 

201.  Were  those  experiments  that  were  naade 
at  Cologne  experiments  made  upon  sugars  from 
beet  or  from  cane  ?: — From  all ;  I  shall  explain 
that  presently  in  showing  the  defects  of  the 
system.     Sugars  of  all  kmds  were  mixed    up 
together.    To  complete  mv  quotation :  "  There- 
fore in   England  the  refiners  necessarily    use 
the  latter  sorts,  many  of  which  contain  only 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  pure  sugar.    In  the 
other  countries,  sugar  being  consumed  almost 
entirely  in  the  conmtion  of  loaf  sugar,  there  is 
little  demand  for  the  high-class  '  raw '  sugars,  as 
they  are  termed,  for  consumption  in  that  state, 
and  consequently  they  all  go  to  the  refinery.    In 
Holland  sugars  are  admitted  as  unrefined  which 
in  England  we  consider  as  refined,  some  of  which 
must  contain  at  least  from  97  to  99  per  cent,  to 
pure  sugar."    (That  is  what  happened  after    he 
Convention  had  been  entered  into,  by  France 
failing  to  establish  a  correlation  between  duties 
and  yields.)    '*  Although  these  latter  sorts  em- 
brac  e  only  the  highest  quality,  still  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sugars  used  in  Holland 
will  contain  nearer  90  than  80  per  cent,  and  con- 
sequently the  refiner  receives  a  large  benefit,  to  the 
injury  of  the  revenue.     The  same  circumstances 
exist  to  a  great  extent  in  Belgium  and  France." 
'^  In  England  many  of  the  sugars,  which  abroad 
are  admitted  as  raw,  would  be  charged  as  refined, 
and  would  pay  18  5.  4rf.  per  cwt.,  while  they 
would  receive  only  175.  2d.  per  cwt.  as  draw- 
back ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pro- 
portion of  77  per  cent,  is  applicable  only  to  the 
average  duty  of  13*.  3rf.  per  cwt.,  and  that  the 
higher  qualities  of  unrefined  sugars,  such  as  are 
used  in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  for  re- 
fining, would  pay  at  least  13«.  10  a.,  and  most 
probably  16  5.  per  cwt. ;  and  to  repay  himself  for 
these  two  latter  rates  the  English  refiner  must 
produce  81  per  cent,  from  the  first  class   and 
93  per  cent,  from  the  last ;  and,  therefore,  the 
security  against  too   high  a  rate   of  drawback 
would  appear  to  be  greater  in  England  than  in 
other  countries."    "In  the  present  day  sugars 
enter  our  markets  from  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  the  great  increase  in  our  imports  has  not  been 
in  high-class  sugars,  but  chiefly  in   the  lower 
qualities,  the  produce  of  remote  countries  where 
skill  and  machinerv  do  not  exist,  and  as    the 
quality  cf  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  now  used  for  re- 
fining is  inferior  to  what  it  was  at  the  time  the 
drawbacks  were  settled,  so  also,  in  proportion, 
the  product  must  be  less.    It  is  true  that  great 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  both  in  the 
process  and  machinery  for  refining ;  but  the  ap- 
plication of  such  improvements  has  been  directed 
rather  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  than  to 
the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  product,  and 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.     Under  such 
circumstances  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  just 
grounds  for  the  assertion  that  our  English  draw- 
backs did  more  than  what  they  were  intended  to 
do,  reimburse  the  actual  sums  paid  ;  and  if  any 

further 
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further  eyidence  were  required  on  this  point,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  smallness  of  our 
export  trade  in  refined  sugar  as  compared  either 
with  that  of  other  countries,  or  with  the  extent 
of  our  import  trade."  I  read  that  in  order  to 
ghow  that,  even  after  the  Convention  was  esta- 
blished, the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  way 
in  which  one  kind  of  sugar  was  directed  to  one 
country,  and  another  to  another,  did  not  enable 
OS  to  be  quite  in  the  same  position  as  the  foreign 
refiners ;  out  of  course  the  other  question  about 
die  defects  of  the  Convention  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant one. 

Mr.  Couttney. 

202.  All  diis  had  reference  to  the  state  of 
circumstances  before  the  Convention  ? — Yes. 

203.  But  it  does  not  affect  the  situation  after 
the  Convention,  does  it  ? — The  statement  of  Mr. 
Ogilvie  that  I  have  read  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
statement  to  this  effect :  that  various  circum- 
stances led  to  the  result  that  a  lower  class  of  raw 
sugar  was  directed  to  this  country  than  was  di- 
rected to  foreign  countries ;  and  that  conse- 
quently, although  at  first  sight  the  duties  and 
drawbacks  at  that  time  in  force  in  this  country 
appeared  to  yield  a  bounty  on  exportation,  in 
pomt  of  fact  they  did  not  do  so ;  and  then,  in 
conclusion,  he  says  that  this  is  proved  by  the  i^act 
that  England  has  no  export  trade  in  loaf  sugar, 
while  the  other  countries  have  a  large  export 
trade. 

Chairman. 

204.  That  is  directed  to  show  that  there  is  no 
bounty  in  England  ? — Yes. 

205.  What  we  want  to  know  from  you  rather, 
is,  what  were  the  defects  of  the  Convention  ? — I 
only  wanted  to  read  that  in  the  first  instance,  to 
show  that,  in  any  case,  there  was  that  defect  in 
the  Convention,  and  that  other  circumstances 
existed  which  rendered  it  a  fact  that  the  English 
refiners  were  not  under  exactly  similar  circum- 
stances to  the  foreign  refiners  as  regards  the 
supply  of  raw  sugar. 

206.  The  honourable  Member  for  Liskeard 
asked  you  whether  that  had  not  reference  to  the 
state  of  things  that  existed  before  the  Conven- 
tion, and  you  said  it  had ;  did  the  Convention 
alter  that  state  of  things  ? — It  did  not  alter  the 
fact  which  Mr.  Ogilvie  speaks  of,  about  the 
brown  sugars  being  directed  to  this  country. 
Of  course  the  alteration  of  the  scale  of  duties 
abroad  did  alter  things  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
he  points  out  here  that  in  Bel^um  and  France 
beetroot  sugar  was  the  principal  source  of  supply 
for  the  refiners,  and  that  the  beetroot  sugar 
yielded  a  larger  quantitjr  of  refined  sugar,  colour 
for  colour,  than  other  kinds  of  raw  sugar.  That 
is  a  most  important  point  in  relation  to  the  defects 
of  the  Convention. 

207.  That  led  to  my  question  as  to  whether 
the  experiments  at  Cologne  were  made  with  beet 
sti^ar,  or  with  cane  sugar  ? — That  is  exactly  the 
point  that  I  want  now  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mittee, as  one  of  the  defects  which  existed  in  the 
Convention.  Those  defects  were,  of  course,  found 
out  only  after  the  whole  thin^  was  settled.  The 
£rst  and  most  important  defect  was,  as  I  have 
just  read  from  Mr.  Ogilvie's  letter,  that  the  Java 
sugar  and  beetroot  sugar  went,  from  natural 
causes,  to  Holland,  and  France  and  Belgium. 

0.JO4. 


Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

208.  What  were  those  natural  causes  ? — The 
natural  causes  which  Mr.  Ogilvie  had  explained; 
that  beetroot  sugar  was  grown  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  that  Java  sugar  went  to  Holland, 
because  the  colony  of  Java  belongs  to  Holland, 
and  because  there  was  a  differential  duty  in  Java 
on  sugar  directed  to  other  coimtries  than 
Holland. 

209.  Does  that  exist  still?— That  does  not 
exist  now.  I  see  the  first  quotation  that  we 
make  in  our  memorial  with  regard  to  that  point 
is  a  passage  that  I  have  just  read  from  Mr. 
Ogilvie's  letter.  Mr.  Ogilvie  says :  "  In  France 
and  Belgium  a  large  quantity  of  beetroot  sugar 
is  used  for  refining,  which  yields  a  greater  pro- 
duct than  cane  sugar,  to  the  extent,  it  has  been 
stated,  of  about  foui*  or  five  per  cent." 

Mr.  Bell 

210.  You  say,  "it  has  been  stated;"  is  that 
certain  ? — I  should  state  it  as  certain  in  my  own 
opinion,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fact. 
Then  Mr.  Ogilvie  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  Hol- 
land, Java  sugars  are  habitually  used. 

Chairman, 

211.  That  is  one   of  the  defects? — Beetroot 
is  used  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  Java  sugar 
in  Holland.     Xow  we  come  to  the  way  in  which 
the  sugar  was  selected  for  the  experiment.     That 
is  very  important,  because  it  is  of  course  per- 
fectly plain  to  the  Committee  that  if  there  be 
some  sugars  which,  colour  for  colour,  yield  more 
than  others,  and  if  they  took  a  mixture  of  all 
kinds  of  sugars  for  the  experiments,  then  the 
yield  estabhshed  by  the  experiments  made  on 
that  mixture  would  be  too  low  for  those  sugars, 
which  naturally  gave  a  higlier  yield.     Then  the 
memorial  goes  on :  "  The  principle  upon  which 
sugars  were  to  be  selected  for  the  experiments 
was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Mallet  at  the  first  con- 
ference held  in  London  for  that  purpose,  6th 
April  1865."     Then  the  memorial  quotes  from 
the  Papers  concernino;  the  execution  of  the  Con- 
vention, page  10:  "In  proceeding  to  lay  down 
regulations  for  carrying  out  the  experiments,  the 
subject  of  the  2nd  Article  of  the  International 
Treaty  relative  to  the  drawback  on  sugars,  it 
would  I  submit  be  advisable,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  principle 
upon  which  the  sugars  to  be  used  in  the  experi- 
ments are  to  be  selected.     It  is  essential  that  the 
experiments  should  show  the  yield,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  all  sugars  used  for  refining  in  the  re- 
spective countries,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  sugars  of  various  origins  are  used  in  different 
proportions  by  the  said  countries,    I    suggest, 
with  the  view  of  each  country  being  adequately 
represented  in  each  experiment,  that,  as  a  basis 
for  calculating    the    proportionate    quantity  of 
each  sugar  to  be  used  in  any  one  experiment,  a 
table  of  all  sugars  imported  or  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  each  of  the  four  countries,  for  a  , 
given  period,  should  be  laid  before  the  conference, 
and  that  the  lots  to  be  experimented  upon  be 
composed    of   proportionate  quantities    of    each 
class  of  sugar  of  each  origin  calculated  there- 
from."   That  was  Mr.  Mallet's  suffgestion.    Then 
the  memorial  goes  on :  "  After  three  more  con^ 
ferences,  the  following  programme  was  adopted'* 
(that  is  at  page  26  of  the  Papers  concerning  the 
execution    of  the   Conventioa) ;   '*  in  each  class 
sugars  of  different  origins  shall  be  used  in  the 
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^^^'  foUowing  proportion,  which  represent  approxi- 
19  June  mately  uie  importiations  and  the  productions  of 
1879.  the  four  countries."  Then  it  gives  the  propor- 
tions. I  will  read  one  class  just  for  illustration : 
"  First  class  (Nos.  18  to  15),  Mauritius,  16  per 
cent.;  Cuba,  12  per  cent. ;  Java^  25  per  centi ; 
French  Colonies,  Reunion,  30  per  cent ;  beet- 
root, 17  per  cent."  Then  the  regulations  go  on; 
^^  for  sugars  of  the  same  class  and  of  the  same 
origin  there  shall  be  taken  of  each  quality  a 

auantity  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
le  quantities  annually  brought  into  the  ware- 
houses in  London.     The  sugars   shall  be  pur- 
chased in  London ;  nevertheless  sugars  may  be 
obtained  in  France^  Belgium,  or  Holland,  espe- 
cially tiiose  from  Java,  and  beetroot  sugars  which 
are  not  founcl  in  the  London  warehouses.    All 
sugars  of  each  class  shall  be  mixed    together 
in  a  single  refining  operation."    Then  the  memo- 
rial goes  on  to  say  :  ^'  From  this  programme  it  is 
seen  that  great  care  was  taken  to  determine  the 
yield  of  each  of  the  four  classes  in  accordance  with 
which  the  amount  of  drawback  for  each  class  was 
to  be  fixed,  but  that  no  steps  were  then  taken  to 
determine  ihe  different  yields  of  sugars  of  different 
origin  or  kind,  so  as  to  indicate  what  separate 
standards  of  colour  would  be  necessary  in  order 
that  each  kind  should  be  classified  with  accuracy 
under  the  yields  previously  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment for  each  of  the  four  categories.**   They  took 
all  the  sugars  and  mixed  them  up  together ;  they 
did  not  ascertain  how  much  more  refined  sugar 
was  yielded  by  Java  sugar  of  a  particular  colour 
than  by  West  India  sugar  of  tne  same  colour. 
Therefore  Java  sugar  was,  of  course,  favoured, 
and  West  India  sugar  was  at  a  disadvantage.     If 
the  average  yield  was  too  low  for  Java  sugar,  it 
was  evidentiy,  in  the  same  proportion,  too  high 
for  West  India  sugar. 

212.  But  that  was  done  at  Mr.  Mallet's  sugges- 
tion, was  it  not  ? — Mr.  Mallet's  suggestion  was 
that  they  should  mix  up  all  the  sugars  together 
in  the  proportion  in  which  they  were  used  in  the 
different  countries;  but  we  argued  that  the  result  of 
that  was,  that  the  beetroot  sugai*  used  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland^  and  tne  Java  su^ar  that 
is  used  in  Holland,  were  all  estimated  to  yield  less 
than  they  did,  because,  according  to  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
Java  su^r  yielded  more  than  West  India  sugar. 

213.  Then  the  result  is,  that  another  defect 
was,  that  the  mode  of  testing  the  yield  by  mixing 
up  these  samples  enabled  the  refiner  to  obtain  a 
much  larger  yield  out  of  the  sugar  than  the 
classes  indicated? — The  yield  was  placed  too 
high  as  regards  some  sugars,  and  too  low  as 
regards  other  sugars ;  and,  as  it  happened,  it  was  - 
a  msadvantage  as  regards  the  sugar  that  we  ha- 
bitually use. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins, 

214.  That  misleading  standard  that  you  have 
been  referring  to  was  the  suggestion  of  our  own 
representative,  in  fact,  was  it  not  ? — Clearly.  I 
am  not  finding  fault  with  the  negotiators ;  thej 
very  naturally  did  not  see  the  effect  which  it 
would  have ;  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  fairest 
thing  to  take  all  the  sugars,  and  they  did  it  with 
the  greatest  care.  I  recognize  fully  the  extreme 
care  that  was  taken,  and  the  way  the  thing  was 
manned  by  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  the  three  negotiators,  and  by  Mr. 
Lefevre,  who  carried  on  the  experiments  at 
Cologne. 


Mr.  BelL 

215.  The  fact  of  their  taking  the  different 
kinds  of  sugar  indicated  an  impression  on 
their  minds  that  they  did  not  all  contain  the 
same  amount  of  saccharine  matter;  and  they,  • 
having  that  in  their  minds  clearly  before  they 
began,  that  they  should  have  satisfied  themselves 
witii  takin<^,  as  it  were,  an  arbitrary  quantity  of 
each,  seems  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, to  say  the  least  of  it  ?— They  did  not 
take  arbitrary  quantities. 

216.  They  took  the  quantity  fixed  by  the 
standard  of  each  particular  kind  of  sugar  at  that 

S articular  time ;  but  the  moment  you  departed 
•om  that  relation  of  the  different  kinds  of  sugar, 
then  of  course  it  became  an  arbitrary  standard  ? 
— Certainly ;  that  was  a  defect  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Morley. 

217.  It  was  absolutely  misleading,  was  it  not? 
— No,  I  think  that  in  their  minds  it  appeared  to 
them  to  be  the  fairest  way,  and  no  doubt  probably 
it  was  the  only  practicable  way ;  but  all  that  we 
want  to  point  out  is  that  this  is  a  defect  inher^it 
in  the  system  which  you  cannot  get  rid  of. 

Mr,  Courtney. 

218.  They  were  not  sugars  of  different  qualities, 
but  sugars  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  quality  of 
different  origms  ? — They  were  sugars  of  diffsrent 
qualities. 

219.  They  were  supposed  to  be  practically 
sugars  of  the  same  quality  ? — Of  the  same  colour ; 
that  is  the  whole  point  That  was  the  theory 
upon  which  they  went. 

Mr.  Morley. 

220.  But  in  the  working  out  it  proved  that 
one  kind  of  sugar  would  produce  many  per  cent, 
more  than  the  other,  and  therefore  why  should 
there  not  be  substantial  experiments  made  with 
each ;  we  were  greatly  damaged  by  that,  were 
we  not  ? — Greatiy  damaged. 

Chairman, 

221.  Because  the  sugar  which  gave  the 
greatest  yield  went  to  those  markets,  and  did 
not  come  here  ? — Yes ;  but  I  must  confess  that, 
though  I  have  been  as  great  a  sufferer  as  any- 
body, when  I  look  into  the  details  of  this,  there 
was  the  greatest  care  taken  in  selecting  and 
calculating. 

222.  But  the  conclusion  that  you  have  come 
to  is,  that  it  was  not  from  want  of'^  care,  but  that 
the  defect  is  inherent  in  the  system  ?  —That  is 
what  I  want  to  \\Qmt  out ;  that  it  is  inherent  in 
the  system  of  classifying  the  sugars. 

223.  That  no  classification  01  sugars  can  pos- 
sibly prevent  bounties  or  fraud  ? — That  is  so. 
I  go  larther,  and  I  say  that  no  system  of  draw- 
backs can  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown, 

224.  But  I  see  in  the  history  in  the  Blue 
Book  of  all  this  conference  that  the  numbers 
were  altered  before  they  finaUv  came  to  any 
conclusion ;  the  numbers  finally  settied  are 
different  from  the  numbers  proposed  by  Sir 
Louis  Mallet  ? — Thay  had  a  conference  in  1875, 
previously  to  the  experiment  being  entered  into, 
at  which  they  discussed  all  the  various  points, 
and  I  presume  that  the  numbers  were  altered 
during  the  discussion. 

225.  Therefore,  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that 

Sir 
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Sir  Louis  Mallet  is  entirely  responsible  for  these 
nnmbers,  because  the  numbers  that  he  proposed, 
as  I  understand,  were  altered  by  the  conference? 
— When  I  quoted  from  Sir  Louis  Mallet  just 
now,  I  did  not  intend  to  burden  him  with  any 
responsibility  whatever. 

Mr.  Morley. 

226.  Am  I  right  in  the  impression  that  it  was 
one  mode  of  stnking  an  average  ? — It  was  one 
iDode  of  striking  an  average. 

227.  And  sugars  were  put  in  that  differed 
materially  in  their  results  in  order  to  strike  an 
average  ? — Yes. 

228.  Does  that  strike  you  as  a  common  sense 
method  of  determining  upon  the  duty  upon 
Cerent  sugars  that  would  probably  never  be 
mixed  again? — I  think  that  it  is  a  manifest 
error. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

229.  As  to  the  material  difference,  Mr.  Ogilvie 
simply  says  that  it  has  been  stated  that  there  is 
such  a  dirorenoe  ? — No,  I  can  only  give  you,  of 
course,  my  opinion  that  anybody  whom  you  call 
from  liie  sugar  market  will  state  to  you  that 
Java  Sugar,  No.  13,  in  colour  is  invariaDly  enor- 
mously richer  than  West  Lidia  Sugar,  No.  13, 
in  colour. 

Mi.BeU. 

230.  I  suppose  that  all  that  can  be  reduced  to 
figures? — I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  reduced 
to  figures,  but  you  can  reduce  it  to  almost  cer- 
tainty by  expenments.  You  can  only  reduce  it 
to  figures  by  such  experiments  as  those  in  the  In- 
ternational Befinery  at  Cologne,  as  we  did  before. 

Cliairman. 

231.  What  Mr.  Ogilvie  said  was  with  refer- 
ence to  West' India  sugar  and  Java  sugar? — 
Yes.  The  Dutch  refiners,  until  recent  times, 
have  used  almost  entirely  Java  sugars,  and  the* 
French  refiners  have  used  almost  entirely  beet- 
root sugars.  Then,  as  the  artificial  cultivation 
of  beetroot  went  on,  and  the  manufacture  of 
beetroot  sugar  improved,  the  Dutch  refiners 
found  at  last  that  they  got  more  bounty  out  of 
beetroot  than  they  did  out  of  Java. 

232.  Is  there  any  other  defect  which  you  wbh 
to  point  out  ? — ^Yes,  this  is  merely  the  first  de- 
fect, this  mixing  of  various  kinds  of  sugars  and 
malong  an  average.  It  would  have  been  better, 
of  course,  to  have  determined  the  yield  of  each 
kind  of  sugar  separately,  and  then  to  have  esta- 
blished a  separate  standard  for  it ;  and  I  must 
say  this  for  our  Custom  House,  and  it  is  very 
much  to  their  credit,  I  think,  that  they  did  (I  do 
not  know  whether,  in  accordance  with  the  abso- 
lute terms  of  the  Convention  or  not),  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  revenue,  adopt  different  standards, 
and  we  state  that  in  this  memorial.  I  have 
drawn  up  here  a  list  of  the  standards  which  we 
had  in  our  own  Custom  House, 

233.  Supposing  that  that  plan  had  been 
adopted,  do  you  believe  that  it  would  have  had 
the'  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  bounty  ? — 
Certainly  not,  because  I  will  show  you  these 
other  deiects  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
one. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

234.  Is  there  not  a  great  difference  in  ths 
saccharine  value  of  sugar  according  to  the 
season ;  do  you  not  find,  K)r  instance,  sugar  from 
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the  same  district  varying  according  to  the 
season  ? — I  think  that  the  West  India  sugar  does 
certainly  vary;  but  i  have  never  found  Java 
sugar  vary  ;  Java  sugar  is  a  much  stronger  and 
drier  sugar  alt<M;ether.  West  India  sugar  is 
what  we  call  Muscovado  sugar,  which  comes 
moister ;  in  bad  seasons  the  canes  are  very  lank, 
and  tbe  sugar  comes  much  wetter  and  fuller  of 
molasses. 

235.  Then  the  test  of  one  season  would 
scarcely  be  satisfactory  with  reference  to  the 
average  yield  of  sugar  irom  a  special  country  ? 
— ^I  think  that  that  point  applies  more  to  West 
India  sugars  than  to  any  other  kind ;  and  if  you 
refer  to  the  Tables  you  will  see  that  West  India 
sugar  was  used  in  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion as  compared  with  the  others. 

Chairman. 

236.  All  those  points  only  show  the  almost 
impossibility  of  fixing  any  settlement  of  the 
question  which  will  be  satisfactory,  by  experi- 
ments of  yields  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

237.  X  ou  say  that  there  was  a  second  defect ; 
what  was  it  ? —  The  second  defect  is  what  I 
pointed  out  in  an  earlier  part  of  my  evidence, 
viz.,  that  the  sugar  at  the  top  of  the  class,  even 
if  all  sugars  were  correctly  assessed  in  every 
other  respect,  must  of  course,  give  a  bounty 
on  the  yield. 

238.  If  the  sugar  lowest  on  the  class  was 
correctly  estimated  ? — No,  if  the  middle  was  cor- 
rectly estimated  ;  it  is  an  average*  You  take 
Nos.  10, 11,. 12,  and  13 ;  you  mix  all  the  kinds  of 
sugar  together  of  these  colours,  and  you  make  an 
experiment  and  you  find  that  they  yield  88  per 
cent.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  if  in  every  otner 
respect  you  are  correct,  and  if  every  sugar  gives 
the  same  yield,  colour  for  colour,  with  every 
other  sugar,  1 1 J  is  the  colour  of  a  yield  of  88 
per  cent.,  and  that  13  must  yield  you  more  than 
88,  and  10  must  yield  less  than  88. 

239.  Then  the  consequence  of  that  would  be, 
that  refiners  would  use  the  higher  number  and 
not  the  lower,  and  so  obtain  the  bounty?— Yes, 
clearly. 

240.  Is  there  any  other  defect? — Yes,  the 
other  defect  is  that  those  countries  that  have  the 
highest  duty,  would  of  course,  get  so  much  more 
bounty  by  availing  themselves  of  all  these  other 
defects,  and  that  the  countries  with  the  lower 
duty  would  not  only  get  no  bounty,  but  would 
actually  be  suffering  from  a  loss. 

241.  Assuming  that  the  bounty  does  exist,  in 
consequence  of  these  other  depots,  then  the 
country  with  the  highest  duty  obtains  the  btrgest 
bounty  ? — Not  only  that,  but  it  swamps  the 
other  countries  so  that  they  work  at  an  absolute 
loss,  because  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  worth  the 
while  of  the  country  with  the  highest  duty  to 
give  more  for  all  those '  classes  oi  sugar  which 
yield  this  bounty,  that  is  to  say,  for  beetroot 
and  for  Java,  and  so  forth,  than  the  other 
country  with  the  low  duty  can ;  and  therefore 
the  other  country  with  the  low  duty  wiU  be 
reduced  to  use  sugars  which  are  actually  below 
the  average  yields  of  each  class. 

242.  Seeing  that  the  object  of  the  Convention 
was  the  abolition  of  the  bounties,  these  defects 
of  course  were  opposed  to  the  object  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Convention  ? — They  were  opposed  to 
tne  spirit  of  the  Convention ;  but  I  nope  the 
Committee  will  understand  that  I  am  not  finding 
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Marfineau.   fault  with  the  negotiators,  because  I  think  that 

12  Jane       ^^^y  ^^^  *^®  '^^'7  ^^^^  ^^^7  could  ;  naturally 
1879.        *^^y  didnot  see  all  these  defects  when  they  were 
negotiating. 

243.  Did  any  difficulties  occur  in  carrying  out 
the  Convention  ?-— The  difficulties  that  occurred 
were  that  France  raised  that  plea  for  not  putting 
the  duties  into  correlation  with  the  yields  as  esta- 
blished by  the  Convention,  which  I  have  already 
explained ;  and  they  also  failed,  for  that  reason, 
to  establish  a  duty  on  refined  sugar  which  was 
in  proportion  to  the  duties  on  raw  sugar. 

244.  But  France  never  pretended  to  carry  out 
the  Convention,  did  she? — They  pretended  to 
carry  it  out,  but  they  pleaded  that  they  need  not 
put  their  duties  into  correlation  with  the  yields, 
because  they  gave  no  discharge  for  duty,  whereas 
I  think  I  have  proved  that  they  did  give  a  dis- 
charge for  duty  ;  and  they  maintained  a  duty  on 
refined  sugar,  which  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  protective  duty. 

245.  Was  that  contrary  to  the  Convention  ? — 
Yes,  because  the  terms  of  the  Convention  were 
that  the  duties  on  raw  sugar  should  be  established 
in  an  exact  and  certain  ratio  with  the  duties  on 
refined  sugar.  They  were  to  take  the  duty  on 
refined  sugar  as  the  basis ;  and  they  were  to  take 
the  duties  on  raw  sugar  in  proportion.  But  as 
France  never  put  its  duties  in  correlation  with 
these  yields,  it  failed  to  do  that,  and  it  therefore 
maintained  too  high  a  duty  upon  refined  su^ar 
imported  from  the  contracting  countries,  ana  it 
allowed  the  white  beetroot  sugar  to  enter  the  re- 
finery at  a  duty  which  gave  the  refiner  a  very 
considerable  bounty. 

246.  After  that  there  was  a  conference  in  1868, 
was  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  conference  in 
1868  in  order  to  clear  up  these  difficulties  with 
France  about  the  correlation  and  the  duty  on  re- 
fined sugar. 

247.  What  was  the  result  of  that  conference  ? 
— ^There  is  a  Parliamentary  Paper  about  that 
conference,  entitled  **  Additional  Papers  con- 
cerning the  Execution 'of  the  Convention,"  issued 
in  1869.  There  were  two  conferences,  but  the 
conference  of  1868  appears  in  these  Papers,  which 
are  dated  1869. 

248.  Can  you  state  shortly  what  was  the  result 
of  the  conference  of  1868  ? — ^It  is  stated  in  a  very 
short  letter  from  Sir  Louis  Mallet  and  Mr. 
Ogilvie  in  this  Paper. 

249.  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  us  briefly  what 
the  result  was? — I  would  rather  have  read  this, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  French  were 
urged  to  put  a  duty  on  refined  sugar,  which  bore 
a  proper  proportion  to  the  duties  on  raw  sugar, 
or  rather  to  the  duties  as  they  would  have  been 
on  raw  sugar,  if  they  had  been  in  proportion  to 
the  yields  of  the  Convention. 

250.  Was  the  object  of  the  conference  to  com- 
plete that  correlation  which  hitherto  had  not 
been  effected  by  France? — I  think  that  the  object 
of  the  conference  was  to  establish  this  duty  on 
refined  sugar,  because  the  French  had  pleaded 
with  regard  to  the  correlation,  that  they  were 
within  the  strict  letter  of  the  Convention  in  not 
establishing  a  correlation,  and  I  believe  that  that 
plea  had  been  accepted. 

251.  Of  course  that  we  dispute? — I  have 
pointed  out  the  reasons  why  we  dispute  it,  but  I 
believe  that  that  plea  was,  lor  the  moment, 
accepted  by  this  country.  I  may  state  now 
that  afterwards  the  French  Government  admitted 
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that  they  ought  to  establish  a  correlation,  but  I 
am  quite  certain  that  I  am  right  in  saying  tliat 
their  plea  was  accepted  at  this  time. 

252.  Was  not  that  the  obiect  of  many  of  these 
conferences  ? —  No,  I  think  these  conferences 
related  entirely  to  the  duty  on  refined  sugar. 

253.  When  did  France  acknowledge  that  her 
plea  with  reference  to  correlation  was  an  unsound 
one  ? — I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect,  but  1 
shall  come  to  that  hereafter. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

254.  Will  jou  look  at  the  last  page  of  the 
final  declaration,  page  16,  and  read  the  transla- 
tion of  it  ? — There  is  nothing  there  about  correla- 
tion. 

255.  Does  it  not   admit  the   impossibility  of 
establishing^  it  for   the   time? — "The   Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britian,  of  Belgium,  of  France, 
and  of  the  Netherlands,  having  delegated  Com- 
missioners to  find  out  the  means  of  removing  the 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  XIII.  of 
the  Convention  of  the  8th  of  November  1864, 
relating  to  the  sugar  system ;    and  those  Com- 
missioners having  recognised,  in  conferences  held 
at  the  Hague,  the  impossibility  for  France   of 
establishing  an  absolutely  exact  relation  between 
the  bases  of  the  tax  and  the  duty  applicable  to 
refined  sugars  so  long  as  there  does  not  exist " 
(that  is  what  I  explained,  that  they  could  not  do 
it  as  long  as '  there  did  not  exist  a  correlation) 
**  in  that  country  a  precise  correlation  between 
the  duties  to  be  levied  on  raw  sugars  and  the 
yields  fixed  by  the  declaration  of  the  20th  of 
November  1866;  the  undersigned,  duly  autho- 
rised to  that  effect,  after  having  taken  cognisance 
of  the  final  protocol  of  the  conferences  above 
mentioned,  dated  the  21st  of  August  of  the  pre- 
sent   year,   have    agreed    upon    the    following 
arrangements." 

256.  Tbey  recognise  the  non-existence  of  the 
correlation  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  say  ;  their  plea 
for  not  establishing  a  correlation  was  at  that  time 
admitted  by  the  English  Government.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  conference  of  1868  :  "  Until  the 
31st  of  December  1869,  the  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion into  France  of  refined  sugars  coming  from 
the  other  contracting  States  is  fixed  at  48  francs 
85  centimes,  an  amount  corresponding  to  the 
average  duty  on  raw  sugars,  and  a  yield  of  88  per 
cent.  .  The  present  arrangement,  concluded  pro- 
visionally, shall  come  into  execution  in  eight  days 
from  the  date  of  its  promulgation."  In  my 
opinion  that  was  an  entirely  wrong  basis  to  take 
for  ascertaining  the  duty  on  the  refined  sugar. 

Chairman. 

257.  That  so  far  modified  the  Convention  of 
1864  then,  did  it  not? — No,  I  think  the  Conven- 
tion of  1864  had  been  already  modified  by  the 
action  of  France.  This  was  only  a  step  towards 
bringing  France  back  to  the  terms  of^the  Con- 
vention. 

258.  It  was  in  point  of  fact  the  result  of  re- 
monstrances which  have  been  addressed  to  France 
as  to  her  not  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention ? — Clearly. 

^59.  In  fact  the  conferences  of  1868  and  1869 
were  really  the  result  of  France  not  having 
carried  out  the  Convention  ? — Certainly. 

260.  And  in  1868   a  modification  to  the  effect 

which 
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which  you  have  read  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
Powers,  parties  to  the  Convention  of  1864,  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  France  ? — To  meet  them 
partially.  It  was  a  sort  of  compromise  ;  it  was  a 
temporary  ccmipromise. 

261.  oo  far  it  was  a  modification  of  the  terms 
rfUie  Convention  of  1864? — Yes,  but  I  only 

rrected  you  with  regard  to  its  bein^  a  modifi- 
cation, because  J  ihiws.  the  modification  origin- 
ated when  France  declined  to  put  the  duties  and 
the  yields  in  correlation, 

262.  Because  one  country  does  not  exactly 
caiTj  out  the  engagement  you  cannot  call  that  a 
oodification  of  the  engagement? — I  beg  your 
putlon,  I  see  what  you  mean ;  this  was  admitting 
a  modification. 

263.  That  was  the  conference  of  1868,  and 
there  was  another  conference  in  1869,  was  there 
not?— Yes,  and  that  is  contained  in  another  set 
of  additional  papers. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 
265.  Has  France  acted  on  this  modification  ? 

—Yes, 

Chairman. 

265.  The  period  having  elapsed  for  which  that 
declaration  was  agreed  to,  another  conference 
was  held  in  1869  for  still  further  extending  that 
period;  was  not  that  so? — I  must  refresh  my 
memory  by  referring  to  the  paper. 

266.  Will  you  read  the  articles  agreed  upon 
between  the  various  countries  which  are  at 
page  18  of  Paper  No.  43? — Article  I.  is  as 
follows :  "  The  period  granted  to  the  French 
Government  by  the  Declaration  of  the  4th  of 
November  1868,  for  establishing  an  exact  cor- 
relation between  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  raw 
sugars  and  the  yields  fixed  by  the  Declaration 
of  the  20th  of  November  1866,  is  extended 
to  the  30th  June  1871.".  Article  II.  is,  **  Pro- 
visionally the  duty  on  the  importation  into 
France  of  refined  sugars  coming  from  the  other 
contracting  States  remains  fixed  at  forty-eight 
francs  eighty-five  centimes."  Then  Article  III. 
is  as  to  another  matter  altogether. 

267.  The  result  was  still  further  to  extend  the 
time,  France  not  having  carried  out,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  modification  which  was  agreed  to  in 
1868,  by  the  time  limited  in  that  Declaration  ? — 
But  I  think  France  established  a  duty  of  48 
francs  85  centimes  at  once.  I  think  the  only 
essence  of  the  previous  Declaration  was  that 
France  was  to  establish  a  duty  of  48  francs 
85  centimes. 

268.  But  the  first  article  says :  "  The  period 
granted  to  the  French  Government  by  the  De- 
claration of  the  4th  of  November  1868,  for 
establishing  an  exact  correlation  between  the 
duties  to  be  levied  on  raw  sugars  and  the  yields 
fixed  by  the  Declaration  of  the  20th  of  November 
1866  is  extended  to  the  30th  of  June  1871 " ;  so 
that  the  result  of  the  conference  of  1869  is  a 
postponement  of  the  engagement  undertaken  in 
1868 ;  is  not  that  so  ? — It  is  undoubtedly  a  post- 
ponement of  the  establishment  of  the  correlation. 

269.  When  was  the  increase  in  the  French 
duties  on  raw  sugar  ?— I  think  the  date  of  the 
first  increase  was  3ie  8th  of  July  1871. 

270.  Was  there  any  projet  de  hi  proposed  by 
France  to  carry  out  that  convention? — Yes, 
when  the  time  came  when  France  was  bound  to 
establish  correlation,  they  brought  in  a  Bill ;  in 
Kovember  1871, 1  think  it  was. 
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271.  What  was  the  course  which  that  Bill 
took? — The  Expose  des  Motifs  of  that  law  of 
1871  is  rather  an  interesting  document,  l^ecause 
it  gives  a  repetition  of  the  admission  of  the 
existence  of  bounties.  Perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  read  extracts  from  it  It  begins  by 
saying : — "  Messieurs,  pendant  de  tongues  anneesy 
la  France,  CAngleterre,  la  Be/gique  et  la  Hollande, 
ontfacilite  V exportation  den  sucres  raffines  par  des 
primes  qui  grevaient  les  finances  de  chacun  de  ces 
Etats  proport ionellemeni  an  diveloppemenjt  de 
Ve^portation.^^  ("  Gentleman,  for  many  years 
France,  England,  Belgium  and  Holland, -have 
facilitated  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  by 
premiums,  which  have  been  a  burden  on  the 
finances  of  each  of  those  States  proportionately 
with  the  development  of  the  exi)ortation  ").  That 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  valuable  admission 
on  the,  part  of  the  French  Government  of  the 
existence  of  bounties,  because  this  was  written 
in  1871.  It  gives  a  very  long  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  bounties  have  been  given. 

272.  You  only  want  to  read  it,  I  suppose,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  French  admitted  the  fact 
of  the  bounty  ?— ^Yes. 

273.  We  have  already  had  as  much  admission 
as  that,  which  you  have  just  mentioned  in  the 
declaration  of  the  French  President,  Monsieur 
Barbier,  so  that  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble 
you  to  go  through  that,  unless  there  is  any  other 
point  upon  which  you  want  the  Committee  to  be 
informed? — I  think  the  really  important  point 
about  this  law  is  that  it  professed  to  carry  out 
what  this  country  had  demanded  so  long,  viz., 
the  establishment  of  a  correlation  between  the 
duties  to  be  levied  in  France  and  the  yields  of 
the  four  classes  fixed  by  the  Convention.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  this  law  omitted  to  establish  that 
correlation  just  at  the  very  point  in  the  scale 
where  we  have  been  injured  by  the  absence  of 
correlation.  I  have  already  explained  that  we 
were  injured  by  the  absence  of  correlation,  from 
the  fact  that  pure  white  sugar,  the  product  of 
the  beetroot  factories  in  France,  was  admitted 
into  the  refineries  at  a  lower  duty  than  the  duty 
on  refined  sugar;  so  that  they  obtained  pure 
white  6ugar  (which  is  a  necessary  material  for 
those  who  manufacture  loaf  sugar,  to  the  extent 
of  30  per  cent,  of  their  total  melt),  on  which 
we  have  always  been  obliged  to  pay  the  full 
dutj  on  refined  sugar,  at  a  duty  under  the  duty 
upon  refined ;  and  therefore  they  were  at  an 
enormous  advantage  as  compared  with  us.  This 
law  established  correlation  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  not  entirely. 

274.  What  became  of  that  projected  law  ? — I 
think  it  was  referred  to  a  sugar  commission. 

275.  What  was  the  result? — It  dragged  its 
slow  length  along  for  a  very  consideraole  time. 
The  history  of  this  law  is  a  long  history. 

276.  In  the  end  did  it  pass  into  law  ? — No,  it 
never  passed. 

277.  Then  we  need  not  trouble  very  much 
about  the  history  of  it,  seeing  that  it  results  in 
nothing  ? — The  history  of  it  is  very  important  to 
us.  We  had  a  very  severe  fight  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  passing,  because  it  would  have  been  a 
great  injury  to  us  if  it  had  passed. 

278.  In  what  way  ? — By  maintaining,  in  the 
first  place,  a  system  which  we  have  pointed  out 
to  be  defective  in  the  four  ways  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  mean  the  system  of  assessment  by 
classes.    It  would  have  made  that  permanent 

C^  279.  It 
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279.  It  would  not  have  altered  the  exiBting 
state  of  things  and  made  them  more  unfavour- 
able, but  it  would  have  simply  perpetuated  that 
to  which  you  object? — Yes.  Of  course^  at  this 
period,  in  November  1871,  we  had  not  drawn 
attention  to  the  defects  in  the  system  of  classi* 
fication  by  colour;  but  after  we  did  so  in 
February  1872,  then  it  became  a  very  important 
thing  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  law,  because,  if 
the  French  had  passed  this  law,  of  course  they 
would  have  pleaded  that  they  had  already  legis- 
lated in  conformity  with  the  terms  *of  the  con- 
vention, and  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
consider  any  proposed  modifications. 

280.  I  understand  that,  even  if  this  law  had 
established  a  correlation  it  would  not  have  re- 
moved the  other  defects  of  the  \50nvention  to 
which  you  have  already  alluded  ? — Exactly. 

281.  The  law  did  not  propose  to  establish 
correlation  which  was  satisfactory  to  you,  be- 
cause it  stopped  short  at  the  point  where  you  felt 
the  injury  ? — Yes. 

282.  But  even  if  this  law  had  established 
correct  correlation,  it  would  still  have  been  ob- 
jected to  by  you  as  not  getting  rid  of  the  de- 
fects which  you  have  previously  mentioned  ? — 
Quite  so. 

283.  Was  it  only  the  sugar  refiners  of  this 
country  who  drew  attention  to  this  fact,  or  did' 
the  fahricants  in  France  make  any  representa- 
tion with  reference  to  it  ? — The  sugar  refiners  in 
this  country  held  a  meeting  in  February  1872,  at 
which  meeting  I  believe  every  sugar  refiner  in 
the  country  was  represented ;  and  that  was  the 
commencement  of  the  agitation  against  the  sys- 
tem of  classification  by  colour  and  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  refining  in 
bond. 

284.  Did  the  fabricants  in  France  themselves 
take  any  action  in  the  matter  ? — They  did  ;  they 
took  action  before  our  agitation  began. 

285.  Upon  what  grounds  did  they  act  ? — They 
took  action,  I  see,  in  December  1871.  It  is 
rather  an  important  fact  that  the  fabricants  in 
France  took  action  before  we  had  begun  to  take 
action  upon  the  subject,  because  it  shows  that 
they  were  alive  to  the  defects  of  the  system  that 
existed  in  France  before  we  said  anything  about 
it ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  we  were  confirmed  in 
our  representations. 

286.  What  was  the  action  which  they  took  ^ — 
I  see  that  they  met  on  the  19th  of  EJecember 
1871  at  Paris. 

287.  Did  they  make  any  representations  to 
the  French  Government  ? — Yes.  "  The  Com- 
mittee is  unanimous  in  formulating  its  opinions 
on  the  projet  de  hiy  and  in  drawing  up  a  state- 
ment 01  their  wishes  and  observations  which 
should  be  explained  and  developed  on  the  2 1st 
of  December  by  its  delegates  in  the  audience 
which  lias  been  accorded  to  th^m  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Assembly."  Then  follows 
the  statement  of  their  objection.  "  In  view  of 
the  International  Convention  and  engagement 
imdertaken  by  the  French  Government  to 
establish  an  exact  correlation  between  the  duties 
to  be  levied  on  the  raw  sugar  and  the  scale  of 
yields  established  by  the  experiments  at  Cologne, 
the  Committee  has  nothing  to  say  on  the  prin- 
ciple itself  of  the  projet  de  hiy  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  regime  of  types "  (that  is  the 
colour  standards)  **  which  the  sugar  industry 
rejects  to*day  in  a  manner  almost  unanimous*" 


C%^tr;i7aii— continued. 

So  that  that  shows  that  at  that  time  they  were 
strongly  averse  to  the  system  of  assessment  by 
colour.  These  are  the  raw  sugar  manufacturers, 
of  course,  and  not  the  refiners. 

288.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  make  the  sugar 
out  of  the  beetroot  ? — Yes ;  they  go  on  to  say : 
**  But  it  makes  the  most  formal  reserves,  that  for 
the  future,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  engagement  should  nojb  be  renewed,  at 
all  events  under  present  conditions,  and  without 
the  industry  which  is  interested  being  first  con- 
sulted. It  will  claim  then  that  the  fiscal  legida- 
tion  with  regard  to  sugar  should  be  established 
on  other  bases  than  the  estimation  by  colour, 
which  does  not  levy  the  duty  in  proportion  to 
the  richness  of  the  su^ar ;  that  is  to  say,  on  bases 
which  leave  every  liberty  to  the  work  of  the 
manufacturer,  which  protect  the  Treasury  against 
the  disguised  bounties  on  exportation,  and  which 
suppress  the  abuses  and  manoeuvres  of  every 
kind  to  which  the  system  of  types  has  given 
rise."  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  state- 
ment. 

289.  That  is  a  strong  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  sugar  manufacturers  against  any  classifica- 
tion by  colour  ? — It  is. 

290.  Did  they,  in  that  protest,  refer  to  the 

Srinciple  of  saccharimetry  ?— Yes,  I  think  they 
id.  **  Thej^  reject  in  the  most  formal  manner, 
the  idea  indicated  in  the  Expos6  des  motifs  of  this 
projet  de  hi  to  permit  a  chemical  analysis  to  be 
used  in  concurrence  with  the  colour,  in  order  to 
determine  the  classification  of  sugar.  They  see 
in  the  simultaneous  employment  of  those  two 
systems,  a  dangerous  source  of  serious  difficulties. 
The  one  of  the  methods  ought  to  be  used  to  the 
.  exclusion  of  the  other.  If  analysis  is  only  to  be 
used  as  a  last  and  auxiliary  resource,  if  it  is  not 
the  object  of  constant  practice,  based  on  a  good 
method  applied  by  special  and  skilful  agents,  it 
would  give  rise  to  errors  and  disputes,  and  to 
slowness  in  concluding  contracts,  and  it  may 
facilitate  combinations  prejudicial  to  sellers  in 
good  faith." 

291.  That  is  not  exactly  a  protest  against  sac- 
charimetry itself,  but  it  is  more  a  protest  against 
the  two  combined  ? — Yes ;  I  only  bring  it  for- 
ward in  that  view. 

292.  Is  there  anything  else  in  that  protest  that 
you  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  ? — Yes,  "  They 
claim  that,  in  principle,  the  classification  of  sugars 
according  to  colour  on  their  leaving  the  factory, 
shall  be  considered  as  definitive,  in  order  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  abuses  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  deciassetnenis  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Treasury."  But  I  must  explain  that, 
because  that  is  rather  an  important  point 
The  colour  standards  had  changed,  the  colours 
had  changed  with  keping,  and  therefore  thev 
required  to  be  renewed,  and  they  were  renewed, 
and  the  new  standards  were  established  in 
Paris;  but  they  were  not  sent  to  the  officials 
who  supervised  the  beetroot  factories  throughout 
the  country  in  France,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  French  refiner  bought  sugar  of  the 
second  class  on  the  old  standard,  had  it  assessed  as 
second  class  in  the  factory  on  the  old  standard, 
and  having  bought  it  as  assessed  on  the  second 
class^  he  bought  it  at  a  difiTerent  rate  of  price,  at 
a  lower  price  than  if  he  had  bought  third-class 
sugar,  and  when  it  got  to  Paris  it  was  found  by 
the  new  standard  to  be  third-class  sugar,  and 
therefore  it  was  declassed.     Therefore  tms  was  a 

great 
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great  injury  to  the  manufacturers,  because  they 
got  t  lower  price  for  their  sugar  than  they  other* 
wise  would  hare  got. 

293.  There  was  a  meeting,  I  believe,  of  re- 
finers in  this  country,  in  1872,  at  which  they 
adopted  a  memorial  to  the  Government? — Yes, 
they  drew  up  a  memorial  at  that  meeting,  or  be* 
tween  one  meeting  and  the  other  (1  forget  how 
it  wae),  but  they  agreed  to  this  memorial,  which 
k  dated  24th  February  1872.  It  is  the  first 
Btfnorial  which  appears  in  these  memorials  of 
^  trade  in  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  125,  of 
1873. 

iH.  What  were  the  representations  that  were 
made? —The  representations  in  this  memorial 
^M>ear  in  the  margin.  First  of  all  it  was  stated 
what  the  object  of  the  convention  was,  and  the  sys- 
tan  adopted  for  attaining  it,  and  then  it  pointed 
mittbat  that  principle  is  only  partially  carried  out. 
Then  the  marginal  note  goes  on  to  say :  *'  This 
system,  owing  to  altered  conditions,  is  no  longer 
efiectual,  1st,  from  the  inherent  defect  that  with 
a  very  high  duty  it  becomes  either  inoperative 
or  unmanageable ;  2nd,  from  the  increased  im- 
portance of  beetroot  sugar,  which  is  incorrectly 
classified ;  and  3rd,  is  now  bought  by  analysis, 
not  by  appearance.^  That  is  to  say,  the  sugar 
is  6oId  and  bought  by  analysis,  and  it  is  assessed 
by  the  Custom  House  by  colour.  Then  it 
states  the  remedy  which  is  proposed,  which  was 
refining  in  bond.  That  remedy  was  proposed, 
not  for  the  sake  of  refining  in  bond,  because  the 
refining  in  bond  was  only  a  means  and  not  an  end. 

295.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  re- 
fining in  bond? — The  object  of  refining  in  bond 
is  to  abolish  drawback,  and  in  order  to  abolish 
drawback  it  is  necessary  to  refine  in  bond. 

Mr.  Morley. 

296.  Is  it  refining  in  a  separate  building? — 
No,  refining  in  bond  is  simply  refining  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Excise. 

Chairman. 

297.  Under  which  system  no  duty  at  all  is 
levied  upon  sugar  which  comes  out  of  the  re- 
fiBcry  for  exportation  ? — Quite  so.  The  object 
of  establishing  the  supervision  of  the  Excise  over 
a  refinery  is  to  avoid  paying  duty  on  the  raw 
sugar  on  an  estimated  yield.  As  long  as  you 
have  duty  on  the  raw  material  you  must  have  an 
estimated  yield,  in  order  to  establish  any  fair 
duty  upon  it ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  avoid  the 
levying  of  a  duty  on  an  estimated  yield,  which 
must  be  more  or  less  incorrect,  that  refining  in 
bond  was  proposed,  because  that  enabled  the 
Bogar  to  enter  the  refinery  ¥rithout  paying  duty, 
and  the  refined  sugar  would  then  oe  exported 
without  any  return  of  drawback. 

298.  That  is  to  say,  the  sugar  which  came  out 
d  the  sugar  house  to  go  into  consumption  would 
be  dialled  with  duty  as  it  left  the  refinery,  and 
aot  as  the  raw  sugar  went  in,  as  hitherto  ? — Quite 

•0. 

299.  And  sugar,  which  came  out  of  the  re- 
finery and  went  direct  for  export,  would  have  no 
daty  diarged  upon  it,  and  therefore  there  would 
be  no  return  of  duty  and  they  woidd  be  unable, 
by  means  of  drawbacks,  to  obtain  bounty  ?-i- 
Qnitesa 

300.  Is  the  refining  in  bond  done  in  the  same 
bttildiDg  as  the  ordinary  refining  ? — Exactly  the 

same- 


Mr.  Marley. 

301.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  bond'? 
—I  was  not  in  the  trade  during  the  refining  in 
bond  period,  but  I  believe  it  means  that'  the  re* 
finer  gives  a  bond,  just  the  same  as  sugar  lying  in 
a  warehouse  is  called  surar  in  bond,  in  a  cotmtry 
where  duty  is  paid,  because  the  warehouse 
keeper  gives  a  oond  to  the  Excise,  or  to  the 
Customs,  to  be  liable  in  case  of  any  defrauding 
of  the  revenue. 

302.  The  Excise  officer  has  a  key  to  the  ware- 
house and  has  access  to  it  ?r— Yes ;  and  he  not 
only  has  access  to  it,  but  I  presume  that  the 
warehouse  is  entirely  under  his  control. 

303.  Then  is  the  sugar  that  is  being  refined  in 
bond  under  the. control  of  the  Excise  officer? — 
Quite  so :  it  makes  the  refinery  just  the  same  as 
a  bonded  warehouse. 

Chairman, 

304.  It  means  that  the  refiner  is  dealing  with 
an  article  which  is  chargeable  with  duty,  but  upon 
which  duty  is  not  yet  levied  ? — Quite  so. 

305.  If  that  could  have  been  carried  out,  of 
course  it  would  have  most  effectually  put  a  stop 
to  anything  like  bounty  ? — Certainly  ;  we  think 
it  is  the  omy  way  to  put  a  stop  to  bounty. 

306.  Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
difficulties  which  would  arise  in  France  if  this 
system  were  carried  out ;  is  this  system  of  work- 
ing under  bond  not  already  carried  out  in  France 
in  the  raw  sugar  manufactories  ?— Yes,  every  raw 
sugar  manufactory  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Excise  in  France. 

307.  And  what  is  done  in  the  sugar  manufac- 
tories in  France,  you  proposed,  as  a  solution  of 
the  question,  should  be  done  m  sugar  refineries 
in  France  ? — Yes.  What  we  proposed  was  that  a 
system  which  was  already  in  operation  in  500 
factories  should  be  simply  extended  to  20  or  30 
refineries. 

308.  Is  that  system  of  making  suffar  in  bond 
in  existence  in  500  sugar  factories  in  France  ? — It 
is. 

309.  What  is  the  number  of  refineries  in 
France  ? — I  believe  it  is  under  20  or  30  now.  I 
know  that  the  large  refineries  which  compete 
with  us  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  in  number. 

310.  Did  the  French  sugar  makers  make  any 
representation  to  the  French  Government  upon 
the  subject  of  refining  in  bond  ? — They  did. 

3JL1.  Did  they  take  the  first  step,  or  did  you  ?' 
— ^We  took  the  first  step ;  the  memorial  concludes 
with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond, 
and  prays  tnat  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
move  for  a  new  conference  to  ccmsider  that  pro- 
posal, and  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  present 
system  ;  to  that  the  following  reply  was  received: 
^^  My  Lords  desire  me  to  inform  you  in  reply, 
that  after  a  most  attentive  consideration  of  these 
statements,  they^  are  not  prepared  to  recommend 
a  compliance  with  your  request,  viz.,, that  a  con- 
ference of  the  four  Governments  should  be 
summoned,  with  a  view  to  the  revision  of  the 
Ccmvention  of  1864."  I  want  merely  to  point 
out,  with  reference  to  that  reply,  what  it  1^  to. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  letter  to  indi- 
cate what  happened ;  but  I  ean  tell  the  Com- 
mittee what  happened ;  we  were  asked,  I  suppose 
in  some  unofficial  way,  whether  we  woula,  if 
refining  in  bond  were  estabHshed^  bear  all  the 
expenses  involved  in  Excise  supervision ;  and  I 
want  to  read  this  letter  in  order  to  show  how 
completely  in  earnest  the  refiners  of  this  country 
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Jlr.  Chairman  —continued; 

Martiniau.  ^ere  in  the  matter.  "  Memorial  of  Sugar  Re- 
"finers  of  London^  Greenock,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol. — London,  1  May  1872.— The  refiners 
having  been  requested  to  state  their  views  upon 
the  question  of  how  the  expense  of  the  supervi- 
sion of  refineries  under  bond  should  be  met,  tlie 
Committee  authorised  to  act  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  after  due  consideration,  beg 
to  state  that  so  important  do  they  consider  the 
matter,  and  so  urgent  the  necessity,  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  inviting  the  conference  of  the 
four  Powers ;  they  would  not  wish  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  supervision  at  all  to  stand  in  the 
way,  but  are  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  such 
supervision,  and  will  accept  any  system  of  levy- 
ing it  which  the  Government  may  deem  right  to 
propose.  The  Committee  would,  however,  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the  charge  should 
be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  passing 
through  each  refinery."  That  letter  was  signed 
by  the  whole  of  the  Committee. 

312.,  Then  J  understand  that  at  that  time  the 
sugar  duties  were  in  force  here,  and  if  the  French 
had  agreed  to  refine  in  bond,  we  should  have  had 
to  do  the  same? — Certainly;  and  that  shows 
thftt  we  were  asking  for  a  thing  which,  if  it  were 
an  injury,  would  have  been  as  great  an  injury  to 
us  as  to  the  French. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

313.  Was  not  that  memorial  written  after 
Mr.  Lowe  had  taken  off  half  the  duty  ? — I  am 
not  aware. 

Chairman, 

314.  Whilst  any  portion  of  the  duty  remained, 
whether  the  whole  or  a  half,  it  would  have  been 
the  same  ?—  Quite  the  same  ;  I  may  say  that  wo 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  then  that  the  sugar 
duties  would  ever  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Bourke. 

315.  Before  the  reduction  in  1862,  the  duty 
stood  at  18  5.  4rf.,  and  it  was  reduced  to  6  s.  by 
Mr.  Lowe? — I  think  the  duty  stood  at  \2s. 

316.  Between  1862  and  1872  it  was  reduced 
from  18*.  4rf.  to  65.,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

Cliairman, 

317.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  that  me- 
morial that  you  want  to  make  any  remark  upon  ? 

318.  Did  the  Yrench  fabrtcanis  take  any  step 
upon  the  question  of  refining  in  bond  ? — They 
addressed  a  manorial  to  their  Government  on 
the  24th  of  February  1872,  in  which  they  say: 
^^  Considering  that  the  inequalities  in  the  rate 
and  mode  01  assessing  the  duty  in  the  various 
contracting  countries  become  more  perceptible 
with  the  increase  of  the  French  duty,  and  render 
more  evident  and  more  intolerable  the  .vices  in- 
herent in  the  system  of  types,  and  considering 
that  it  is  important  to  modify  a  state  of  things 
which  causes  an  enormous  prejudice  to  the 
French  Treasury,  which  destroys  the  equi- 
librium between  the  commercial  conditions  of 
the  contracting  countries,  which  facilitates  re- 
gretable  manceuvres  in  Belgium,  and  places  the 
factory  refineries  "  (that  is  the  beetroot  factories, 
Tf^hich  are  also  refineries)  "  outside  the  common 
right,-" 

319.  Are  there  factories,  or  were  there  factories 
in  France,  which  were  beetroot  factories  and 
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refineries  also  ? — ^Yes,  there  were  three  kinds  in 
France :  there  were  the  factories  pure  and  simple ; 
there  were  the  fabriques-raffineries,  the  factory 
refineries ;  and  there  were  the  refineries  proper. 

320.  Then  those  beetroot  sugar  makers  who 
were  also  refiners,  had  to  refine  in  bond  ? — Yes ; 
they  had  to  refine  in  bond ;  they  never  exported 
anything.  Then  the  Central  Committee  go  on 
to  say:  "  Considering,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
mode  of  taxation  on  analysis,  of  which  the  English 
refiners  had  thought  for  an  instant,  does  not  offer 
the  necessary  guarantees  against  error  or  fraud* 
Considering  aU  these  things,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  there  is 
occasion  and  even  urgency,  to  abandon  the 
system  of  types  or  classes,  as  it  is  actually  laid 
down  according  to  the  International  Convention, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  method  called  '  imp6t 
a  la  consommation  (duty  on  consumption),  which 
alone  can  equitably  reconcile  all  the  interests 
engaged,  and  resolve  in  a  definite  manner  the 
sugar  question.  In  consequence,  the  members 
of  the  Central  Committee  unanimously  pray  the 
French  Government  to  be  pleased  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  contracting  powers,  in  order  to 
allow,  as  promptly  as  possible,  the  establishment 
of  a  definitive  regime  conmion  to  the  four 
countries,  and  based  upon  the  impSt  d  la  con'- 
sommatioHy^  which  is  the  same  as  what  we  call 
refining  in  bond.  They  call  it  duty  on  consump- 
tion, which  is  the  object  for  which  refining  in 
bond  is  established.  That  was  the  representa- 
tion made  to  the  French  Government  by  the 
fabricants. 

321.  Did  the  French  Government  make  any 
reply  to  that,  or  did  they  take  any  action  upon 
that? — I  am  not  aware.  I  know  the  French  Go- 
vernment did  eyentually  take  action,  and  the 
action  which  they  eventually  took  was  the  insti- 
tution of  an  inquiry  by  the  Superior  Council  of 
Commerce.       ^     ^    ^  ^ 

'  322.  I  suppose  that  proposal  for  refining  in 
bond  was  made  public  generally  ? — Yes. 

323.  Did  it  lead  to  any  expression  of  opinion 
in  other  places  than  France  ? — It  did.  In 
La  Sucrerie  Itidigeney  which  is  a  monthly 
periodical  connected  with  the  sugar  industry, 
which  comes  out  in  France,  there  is  a  state- 
ment that  it  led  to  a  cordial  understanding 
between  the  English,  Belgian,  French,  and 
Dutch  delegates.  I  must  mention  that  some 
of  our  committee  went  over  to  the  Con* 
tinent  to  see  what  the  views  of  the  various 
industries  were  on  the  subject.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  that  the  committee  of  the 
sugar  manufactories  of  Belgium  gave  a  very 
cordial  reception  to  the  proposals  which  had  been 
made,  and  also  that  the  Dutch  refiners  received 
it  favourably,  and  desired  to  see  the  new  system 
of  refining  in  bond  adopted  by  Austria  and 
Germany,  whose  export  premiums  were  exor- 
bitant, more  especially  in  the  former  country, 
and  which  were  beginning  to  compete  with  them 
in  the  Basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

324.  Was  any  action  taken  by  the  trade  in 
Belgium  about  that  time  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  originated  with  the  Belgian  trade  in 
the  first  instance  ;  but  at  all  events  it  was  agreed, 
amongst  the  various  trades  on  the  continent  and 
the  British  sugar  refiners,  that  a  Trade  Congress 
should  be  held  at  Brussels ;  and  that  Congress 
was  held,  and  the  result  of  that  Congress  is  rather 
important. 

325.  When 
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Chairman — continued. 

325.  When  was  that  Congress  held  ? — On  the 
17th  of  Ami  1872. 

326.  Wnat  was  the  result  of  that  Congress  ? — 
At  that  Congress  I  think  every  section  of  the 
«agar  industries  was  represented,  and  there  was 
eren  (me  of  the  Frencn  refiners  there ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  French  refiners,  and  the  French 
fairiamts  were  represented,  and  the  Belgian 
lefiDers,  and  the  Belgian  fabricants,  and  the 
En^ish  refiners,  and  the  Dutch  refiners,  and  the 
Di^ch  fabricantSy  were  all  represented  at  that 
G<Hisres8.  They  had  a  very  important  dis« 
ciuBion  indeed,  which  extended  over  several  days, 
and  they  arrived  at  this  resolution :  ^^  The  Con- 
vention of  1864,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
establish  the  principle  of  equality  between  the 
four  contracting  countries,  has  not  attained  its 
object  It  is  therefore  necessary  immediately  to 
modify  it.  The  Congress  ^presses  the  desire 
that  the  Governments  which  entered  into  this 
Convention  in  1864,  should  open,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  an  International  Conference, 
with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a  common  under- 
standing on  a  system  of  taxation  which  should 
sappress  all  drawback." 

327.  Do  they  use  the  English  word  ? — Yes ; 
**  qui  xupprime    tout  drawback,'^    "  And  which, 
whilst  leaving  to  the  sugar  industry  the  greatest 
liberty  in  its  operations,  should  assure  to  the 
treasury  of  each  country  the  full  amount  of  the 
duty,  and  establish  conditions  of  perfect  equality 
of  competition  between  the  various  national  in- 
dustries which  are  interested  in  the  Convention. 
As  a  means  of  arriving  at  this  result  the  Congress 
thinks  that  it   is  convenient  to  recommend  the 
study  of  the  system  called  *  Raffinage  en  hitrepSf.^ " 

328.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  re- 
presentation made  by  that  Congress  ? — 1  have  no 
doubt  tiiat  they  forwarded  it  to  the  various 
governments,  though  I  have  not  got  it  on  record. 

329.  Did  the  British  refiners  take  any  action 
with  reference  to  their  meeting   in  February 
1872  ? — After  the  receipt  of  the  reply  from  the 
Treasury,  of  which  I  read  an  extract,  of  course 
we  were  determined  to  make  a  further  effort,  in 
spite  of  that  reply  being  unfavourable;  and  I 
consulted  your    predecessor,  Mr.  Ayrton,  the 
late  Member  for  tne  Tower  Hamlets,  and  he  said 
that  he  thought  our  memorial  was  too  short.  In 
drawing  up  that  memorial  in  February,  I  had 
been  urged  to  make  it  concise  and  I  had  en- 
deavoured to  do  so.    Mr.  Ayrton  said :  **  Oh, 
no,  make  out  a  long  statement,  and  give  extracts 
fitni  every  document  that  is  connected  with  it, 
and  make  it  as  full  as  possible."     So  then  we 
drew  up  the  memorial  of  the  6th  of  May  1872, 
whidi  occupies  20  pages  of  this  Parliamentary 
Paper ;  and  the  result  of  that  was  that  we  re*- 
cmved  a  reply  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
eaying  that  Iler  Majesty's  Government  had  de- 
cided to  move  the  other  governments  to  hold  a 
conference  to  consider  the  modifications  of  the 
Convention. 

330.  Then  your  memorial  of  the  6th  of  May 
was  simply  an  amplification  of  the  memorial  of 
February  1872  ? — It  was  simply  an  amplification 
of  the  preceding  memorial,  but  it  gave  very  full 
details  upon  every  point,  and  the  result  was  suc- 
cess. 

331.  The  result  was  that  the  Government  re- 
considered their  determination  ? — They  did. 

332.  And  tiiay  agreed  to  take  steps  to  call  a 
conference  ? — Yes. 

0.104. 


Chairman — continued. 

3\33.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  refining 
in  bond,  there  was  a  Committee  of  the  House  ol 
Commons  in  1862  on  the  sugaf  duties,  and  the 
refiners  of  this  country  expressed  their  objections 
to  the  system  of  refining  in  bond  here,  did  they 
not? — They  did  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

334.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  reasons 
why  they  themselves  objected  at  that  time  to 
what  they  afterwards  suggested  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  foreign  refiners  ? — I  did  not  take 
any  part  in  what  was  going  on  at  the  time,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  say  what  their  reasons  were. 

335.  But  I  daresay  you  have  had  some  con- 
versation or  argument  upon  the  matter;  have 
you  read  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  1862? 
— We  have  read  them  most  carefully,  and  this 
memorial  will  show  how  carefully  we  have  dealt 
with  them.  There  are  several  pages  of  this  me- 
morial devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
given  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

336.  Did  one  of  your  firm  give  evidence  before 
that  Committee  ? — No,  I  think  not  We  have 
stated  the  reasons  in  the  memorial.  We  went 
into  the  thing  very  fully  in  drawing  up  this  me- 
morial. We  say  in  the  memorial,  "  The  obsta- 
cles which,  we  may  presume,  induced  the  Select 
Committee  to  resolve  that  it  was  not  justified  in 
recommending  its  adoption  were  those  which 
appear  in  the  evidence,  which  were  twofold  :  - 
1.  'I'he  aversion  of  the  refiners  to  being  placed 
under  control,  who  consequently  did  not  show 
any  disposition  to  face  the  difliculties  which  stood 
in  the  way,  or  to  assist  in  combating  and  over- 
coming them.  2.  The  difficulties  raised  by  the 
Customs  authorities." 

Chairman. 

337.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  the  same  dif- 
ficulties which  presented  themselves  to  the  re- 
finers here  might  be  impediments  in  the  way  of 
refiners  in  other  countries? — I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  the  refiners  in  other  coun- 
tries would  object  to  be  put  under  Excise  super- 
vision if  they  could  avoid  it ;  but  I  maintain  that 
they  object  to  being  put  under  Excise  super- 
vision, because  it  would  deprive  them  of  their 
bounties. 

338.  It  seems  to  me  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  refiners  themselves  here,  there  are 
other  legitimate  reasons  which  may  perhaps 
cause  them  to  object  to  a  system  of  refining  in 
bond  ? — I  am  very  sorry  to  appear  as  if  I  was 
loth  to  answer  the  question,  but  I  really  must 
say  candidly  that  I  have  not,  if  I  have  ever  seen 
what  reasons  the  refiners  gave,  the  slightest  re- 
collection of  what  those  reasons  were. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

339.  You  are  well  aware  that  it  was  said  by 
those  who  then  advocated  the  refining  in  bond, 
that  the  refiners  had  a  pecuniary  advantage  in 
preventing  it  by  getting  their  sugar  admitted  at 
a  less  duty  than  would  be  paid  after  refining  ? — 
I  admit  that  at  once.  Of  course  the  statements 
that  I  have  made  as  to  the.  defects  of  the  classi- 
fied scale  apply  to  English  refiners  as  welh  as  to 
others,  only  I  have  pointed  out  that  English 
refiners  were,  under  certain  circumstances,  de- 
barred from  using  the  finer  sugars,  and  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  lower  sugars,  as  Mr.  Ogilvie 
states  in  his  letter. 

c  3  340.  One 
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Chairman. 

340.  One  of  the  strong  reasons  why  the 
English  refiners  objected  to  the  system  of  re- 
fining in  bond  in  1862  was,  because  it  would  de- 
prive them  of  some  of  that  benefit  which  you 
now  want  to  put  an  end  to  in  France  and  in 
Holland,  and  other  countries  ?—  That  would  be  a 
pure  conjecture  on  my  part,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  the  refiners  aid  say ;  but  I  believe 
one  of  the  refinei^s  who  will  give  evidence  before 
liie  Committee,  our  late  chairman,  Mr.  ^adesden, 

fave  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1862,  and 
should  be  glad  if  the  Committee  would  allow 
him  to  answer  the  question.  I  assure  the  Com- 
mittee that  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  anything, 
but  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  the  reasons 
given  by  the  refiners  were. 

341.  Do  you  think  that  anv  fraud  would  be 
possible  if  the  system  pf  refining  in  bond  were 
adopted  ? — I  do  not  think  that  with  a  thorough 
system,  such  as  they  have  in  France,  it  would  be 
possible,  and  I  have  got  the  very  best  evidence  to 
prove  that,  the  evidence  of  the  manufacturers 
who  work  under  bond  in  France. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

342.  Tlie  raw  sugar  is  manufactured  at  present 
in  France  by  about  500  manufacturers  in  bond,  is 
it  not? — Yes. 

•    343.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  processes  of 
manufacture  there  ? — Yes. 

344.  You  mean  to  convey  that  under  the  sys- 
tem so  extensively  in  operation  there,  you  are 
under  the  impression  that  no  fraud  takes  place  ? 
— Yes;  most  distinct  evidence  to  that  effect  has 
been  given  before  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the 
Superior  Council  of  Commerce  in  France. 

345.  And  that  is  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained upon  the  subject? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

346.  Has  any  possibility  of  fraud  been  sug- 
gested in  any  quarter? — Yes,  there  have  been 
suggestions  made,  I  think,  by  the  Customs  autho- 
rities. 

347.  Of  this  country  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

348.  Would  that  have  referenc,e  to  refining  in 
bond? — Yes;  I  see  the  memorial  says  here,  at 
page  30  :  "  Supposing^  however,  that  fraudulent 
persons  are  either  now  in  the  trade  or  hereafter 
enter,  and  would  desire  to  defraud  the  revenue, 
what  modes  would  be  opeu  to  them,  and  what 
would  be  the  risk  of  detection?  In  the  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1862,  the  follow- 
ing modes  were  suggested :  —  I.  Abstraction 
secretly  from  the  premises.  II.  Undue  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  tiie  officers  who  would 
assess  the  rates  of  duty  upon  the  products  of  the 
refinery  as  they  went  into  consumption.  III.  The 
passing  out  as  treacle  of  syrups  containing  an 
undue  proportion  of  crystallisable  sugar,  which 
nevertheless  no  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Customs 
would  enable  them  to  detect," 

Chairman. 

349.  What  I  want  to  get  at  now  is,  whether 
you  can  give  us  any  evidence  to  show  that  these 
fears  are  groundless  ? — This  part  of  the  memorial 
was  of  course  drawn  up  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  the  fears  expressed  before  the  Committee  of 
1862  were  groundless.  ^^A  variety  of  ways  of 
carrying  into  operation  the  first  of  these  have 
been  suggested,  the  broadest   being  a  general 


C^'rmaie^— continued. 

conspiracy  between  masters,  men,  and  Customs 
supervisors.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  immense  risk  of  detection  which  is  inseparable 
from  such  a  scheme,  rendering  it  practically 
impossible,  considering  that  laj^e  rewards  would 
be  offered  for  information,  ana  heavy  penalties 
imposed  upon  detected  fraud.  Other  modes  were 
suggested,  all  necessitating,  however,  collusion 
between  the  master  and  the  workmen,  and  there- 
fore onlv  in  a  slightly  less  degree  subject  to  the 
same  risk  of  detQcticm.  An  uuderground  pipe, 
it  was  said,  might  convey  from  the  premises 
solutions  of  sugar." 

350.  Could  you  not  state  shortly  tfaye  answer  ? 
' — The  answer  to  the  underground  pipe  theory 
is,  that  when  you  have  got  the  liquid  solution  of 
sugar  and  water  outside  the  bonded  refinery  yon 
must  have  another  refinery  in  order  to  convert  it 
into  crystallisable  sugar  again ;  and  you  cannot 
build  a  manufactory  m  such  a'way  that  it  shall 
not  be  detected  by  the  Customs  officers.  That  is 
the  answer  to  that  objection.  Then,  ^'  It  was 
suggested  by  the  Surveyor  General,  Mr.  St 
John,  in  his  evidence,  that  when  the  charcoal  was 
sent  out  to  be  reburned,  a  solution,  of  sugar 
might  be  left  absorbed  in  it."  *  Of  course  to  the 
gentlemen  of  this  Committee  that  may.  not 
appear  absurd,  but  to  us  who  understand  sugar 
refining,  that  is  most  absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 
The  charcoal  is  a  granular  aubstatice  about  the 
size  of  coarse  gunpowder,  and  of  course  when 
the  sugar  is  all  filtered  through  it  imd  becomes 
white,  the  charcoal  is  washed  with  water  until 
every  particle  of  sugar  solution  is  removed  from 
\U  Mr.  St.  John  suggested  that  this  charcoal 
might  be  sent  out  of  the  house  in  only  a  semi- 
washed  state,  containing  some  of  the  solution  of 
sugar ;  but  it  would  require  an  enormous  manu- 
factory to  abstract  from  this  charcoal  the  portton 
of  sugar  attaching  to  the  grains. 

351.  So  that  you,  as  a  sugar  refiner,  say  ^at 
those  objections  are  in  practice  quite  groundless  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  not  only  that^  but  I  say  that  we  have 
proved  that  piece  by  piece  in  this  memorial.  The 
gentleman  wno  drew  up  this  part  of  the  memorial, 
which  refers  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Select  Conunittee  of  1862,  wiU  ffive  evidence 
before  this  Ccmunittee,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
answer  better  than  I  can  the  questions  connected 
with  it,  because  he  has  been  through  that  Blue 
Book,  and  has  dealt  with  every  point  raised  with 
regard  to  these  frauds. 

352.  I  believe  that  Lord  Ca^^dwell  (then  Mr. 
Cardwell)  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  1862?— He  was. 

363.  Did  he  express  his  view  upon  the  subject? 
— He  expressed  his  view  not  only  on  the  subject 
of  fraud,  but  on  the  subject  of  the  practicability 
of  refining  in  bond,  and  what  the  real  objections 
were.  This  is  Apropos  of  the  inducement  which 
refining  in  bond  would  give  to  fraudulent  persons 
to  enter  the  trade  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing the  revenue.  It  was  pointed  out,  in  answer 
to  that  argument,  that  if  any  person  wanted 
to  defraud  the  revenue,  there  would  be  much 
niore  inducement  for  him  to  enter  the  trade  as  a 
distiller,  because  he  would  be  able  to  defraud  the 
revenue  of  a  much  larger  sum  by  smuggling 
spirits  than  by  smuggling  sugar. 

354.  If  it  is  true  that. it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  defraud  the  revenue  by  refining  in  bond, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 

question  of  a  person  going  into  the  trade  for  the 

purpose 
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Chairman^-conilnued, 

rarpoee  of  defrauding  the  revenue? — No.  Mr. 
Caldwell  said^  **  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  a 
Bumber  of  persons  should  arise  whose  sole  object 
would  be  to  derive  a  profit  by  cheating  the  Trea- 
sury when  they  would  gain  a  smaller  sum  by  this 
arrangement  of  cheating  than  any  distiller  might 
gain  by  the  same  process  now  ?  "  Of  course^  it 
was  an  argument  to  show  that  as  distillers  do  not 
defraud  the  revenue  now,  therefore  sugar  refiners, 
if  they  were  placed  under  supervision,  would  be 
still  less  able  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

355.  Do  you  believe  that  any  difficulties  would 
aiide  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of 
refining  in  bond  ? — None  whatever, 

356.  How  would  the  quantity  that  goes  into 
consumption  be  decided ;  would  the  door  have 
to  be  watched? — We  have  always  maintained, 
and  I  think  Her  Majesty's  Government  main- 
tained, at  the  conferences  which  have  been  held 
from  time  to  time  on  this  subject,  that  the  great 
point  in  supervision  is  to  supervise  the  entries 
and  exits  of  the  buildings ;  that  there  is  no 
neceseitv  to  supervise  all  tne  operations  as  the^ 
go  on,  m>m  the  melting  of  the  raw  sugar  until 
the  time  when  it  is  recrystallised  and  refined. 
The  main  thing  is  to  secure  that  all  the  sugar 
thiit  goes  out  of  the  door  pays  duty. 

357.  And  you  think  that  that  could  be  done 
wiAont  the  officers  being  in  the  refinery  interfer 
ing  with  the  work  6f  the  refinery  ?— Certainly. 

358.  Simply  by  watching  the  exit  and  entry 
of  the  sugar  ?— 'Yes. 


Mti  Motley. 
359.  Employing   persons    to 

Chairman, 


do    that?  — Of 


course. 


360.  Was  the  memorial  of  which  you  speak 
and  which  you  submitted  to  the  Government, 
unaBimously  assented  to  by  all  the  refiners  in 
this  country  ? — In  this  printed  copy  of  it  in  the 
Parliamentary  Paper  there  are  the  signatures, 
and  those  signatures  will  be  found  to  be  those  of 
every  refiner  in  the  country,  without  a  single 
exception.  ^ 

361.  So  that  every  refiner  in  the  country  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  at  that  time  to  come  under 
the  same  regime  as  they  recommended  should  be 
adopted  in  foreign  countries  ? — Certainly. 

362.  So  that  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  refining  in  bond,  all  the  refiners  in  this 
coontry  were  willing  to  Work  under  those  diffi- 
culties, in  order  to  ^obtain  a  suppression  of  the 
hoTmiieB  abroad  ? — Certainly. 

363.  Did  the  Belgian  refiners  send  in  any 
nemorial  ? — ^The  Belgian /a^nca/s^  subsequently 


Chairman — continued. 

did.  The  memorial  contained  in  the  appendix  of 
our  memorial  is  from  the  Belgian  refiners;  it 
was  inserted  there  merely  to  show  that  they  had 
previously,  I  think  in  1867,  raised  objections  to 
the  system  of  the  Convention. 

364.  Then  the  memorial  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  French /aJrica//^^  is  attached  to  the 
memorial  ? — That  is  the  same  document  which  I 
have  already  quoted  from. 

365.  Did  the  Society  of  Agriculturists  of 
France  join  in  that  ? — Yes  ;  a  copy  of  their 
memorial  is  also  given  in  the  appendix,  advo- 
cating refining  iir  bond. 

366.  There  was  also,  I  think,  a  memorial  from 
the  mercantile  community  of  Magdeburg,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Brunswick,  to  the 
same  effect? — Yes;  that  is  a  very  important 
document,  because  it  shows  that  the  effect  of  the 
French  bounties  ha<l  extended  even  to  countries 
like  Germany,  where  there  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  protective  duty ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
German  manufacturers  had  a  wall  to  protect 
them,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  unfair  competi- 
tion, but  the  competition  of  the  French  refiners 
had  become  so  enormous  that  they  had  been  able 
to  jump  Qver  this  wall. 

367.  In  point  of  fact,  the  bounty  was  so  large 
a^  to  enable  the  French  refiners  to  pay  the  pnv- 
tective  duty  into  Qermany  and  still  to  undersell 
the  refiners  there  ? — Yes. 

368.  That  led  the  German  refiners  also  to 
recommend  the  system  of  refining  in  bond? — 
No ;  the  German  refiners  merely  asked  for  the 
wall  to  be  raised.  We  had  no  wall,  and,  there- 
fore, we  could  not  ask  for  it  to  be  raised ;  but 
they  were  quite  content  to  have  a  wall  high 
enough  to  keep  them  out. 

369.  Were  there  other  memorials?—  Yes,  there 
were  a  number  of  memorials  at  that  time  which 
showed  that  the  movement  was  not  only  a  sugar 
refiner's  movement.  There  were  memorials  from 
the  wholesale  grocers  and  dealers  in  London^ 
from  the  wholesale  grocers  and  sugar  dealers  of 
Bristol,  from  the  West  India  merchants  and 
colonial  produce  brokers  of  the  city  of  Bristol, 
from  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from 
the  General  Brokers  Association  of  Liverpool, 
from  the  East  India  and  China  Association  of 
Liverpool,  from  the  wholesale  grocers  and  dealers 
in  sugar  in  the  City  of  London,  and  from  the 
wholesale  grocers  of  the  city  of  Manchester. 

370.  You  have  already  given  us  what  the 
reply  of  the  Treasury  to  the  fuller  memorial 
was  ? — Yes ;  this  reply  is  favourable. 

371.  What  action  was  taken  in  France  upon 
this  question? — The  question  was  referred,' I 
think,  to  the  Superior  Council  of  Commerce. 
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Chairman. 

372.  Is  there  anything  in  your  last  evidence 
with  regard  to  which  you  would  like  to  make 
any  explanations? — There  are  a  few  points  to 
which  1  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.  I  stated,  in  answer  to  Question 
19,  that  I  was  not  at  tlie  moment  able  to 
en'omerate  all  the  industries  which  were  sub- 
sidiary to  the  sugar  refining  industry.  Perhaps 
the  Committee  would  like  me  to  state  them  more 
fully.  1  think  that  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  those  industries  is  that  of  the  engineers  and 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  and  so  forth,  because 
the  repairs  and  removal  of  the  machinery  is  a 
matter  of  very  large  amount.     Then  there  is  the 

I)roduction  of  animal  charcoal,  which  is  a  very 
arge  business  connected  with  sugar  refining; 
and  the  manufacture  of  filter-bags. 

373.  Is  animal  charcoal  used  '  more  in  loaf 
sugar  refining  than  in  moist  sugar  manufacture  ? 
— -No.  Then  there  is  the  carrying  trade,  the 
cartage  of  the  raw  sugar  and  of  the  refined  sugar, 
from  the  docks  and  wharves  which  receive  the 
raw  sugar  on  entry.  Then  there  are  the  small 
items  of  water,  paper,  string,  oil,  gas,  and  such 

like. 

Mr.  Bell 

374.  The  animal  charcoal  is  used  over  again, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  but  it  has  to  be  renewed  periodi- 
cally. 

375.  But  it  serves  several  times  ? — Yes. 

376.  It  has  to  be  calcined  again  ? — It  has  to  be 
burned  again,  but  that  is  usualljr  done  by  the 
sugar  refiner  himself.  Then  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  raw  sugar  that  would  necessarily  be  im- 
ported would  give  employment  to  more  merchants 
and  brokers  and  so  forth.  I  see  that  in  answer 
to  Question  20,  I  stated  that  when  our  house 
was  closed  in  1875  no  house  in  the  country  was 
manufacturing  loaf  sugar.  That  is  substantially 
correct,  because  there  was  no  house  then  com- 
peting willi  the  class  of  refined  sugar  imported 
from  France  and  Holland;  but,  at  the  same  tune, 
to  be  absolutely  correct,  I  think  there  were  two 
houses  which  made  small  quantities  of  a  lower 
kind  of  loaf  sugar,  which  in  olden  times  we  called 
"brown  lumps,"  and  which  does  not  at  any  time 


Mr.  Bell — continued. 

appear  in  the  sugar  basin,  but  which  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  ginger  beer  and  for  confec- 
tionery purposes.  That  did  not  in  any  way 
compete  with  the  foreign  sugar.  I  only  want  to 
be  perfectly  correct  in  what  1  state. 

Chairman. 

377.  I  suppose  the  manufacture  of  that  brown 
loaf  sugar  was  a  very  unimportant  matter  ?— It 
was  so  unimportant  that  I  quite  forgot  it  at  the 
moment  when  I  said  that  ours  was  the  only 
bouse. 

Mr.  Bell 

378.  In  reference  to  Question  19,  you  have 
now  enumerated  those  other  industries.  I  see, 
in  answer  to  Question  17,  you  mentioned  that 
there  was  1,200,000/.  put  down  for  dead  capital 
and  floating  capital,  which  left  therefore  a  balance 
of  300,000/.  tor  the  other  industries.  After 
looking  at  the  question,  are  you  still  of  opinion 
that  those  other  industries  require  a  capital  of 
something  like  300,000/.?— That  was  a  pure 
guess,  f  think  it  was,  perhaps,  unwise  for  me  to 
state  any  sum.  Then,  in  answer  to  Question  22, 
I  see  I  have  given  an  answer  which  is  absolutely 
correct,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  per- 
haps the  correct  answer  to  the  question.  The 
correct  answer  to  the  question  would  be,  that  at 
the  present  moment  three  sugar  refineries  in  this 
country  are  turning  out  loaf  sugar. 

Chairman. 

379.  You  said  that  it  was  absolutely  correct ; 
by  that  you  mean  that  out  of  the  refineries  which 
existed  in  1864  there  is  only  one  now  in  exists 
ence  ? — Quite  so.  ^  ^ 

380.  But  two  others  have  come  into  existence  -. 
— Two  others  have  come  into  existence. 

381.  Who  are  the  owners  of  those  other  two  t 
— Messrs.  James  Duncan,  of  London,  and  Messrs. 
Henry  Tate  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool  and  London. 

Mr.  Courtney. 
'  382.  When  did  they  begin  ?— They  began  ft 

few  months  ago.  _ 

383.  Can 
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Chairman. 

383.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why,  in  a 
{aiHBg  trade,  those  two  new  houses  originated  ? — 
I  think,  for  one  thing,  the  falling  off  in  the  French 
production  in  1876,  owing  to  the  partial  failure 
4^  the  beetroot  crop,  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
manufacture  of  loai  su^ar  in  this  country,  and 
then  there  was  certainly  a  prospect  that  this 
question  was  going  to  be  settled.  There  was 
everj  appearance  that  refining  in  bond  would  be 
adopted  at  the  time  when  a  Convention  was 
entered  into  with  that  object  and  ratified  by  all 
Ac  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Holland. 

384.  Was  it  at  that  time  that  those  refineries 
were  commenced  ? — I  think  at  that  time  they 
were  probably  projected. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

385.  Within  the  last  few  months,  I  understood 
jou  to  Bay  they  had  begun  ? — Within  the  last 
few  months  they  have  begun  to  turn  out  loaf 
sugar,  but  it  takes,  I  might  almost  say,  yeai*s  to 
BMkke  preparation  for  doing  so. 

Chairman. 

386.  Do  you  not  know  that,  to  take  the  largest, 
Mr.  Duncan's,  that  refinery  was  begun  when  the 
ConTention  was  entered  into  by  our  representa- 
tires  at  the  Conference  in  1875? — I  think  that 
was  the  origin. 

387.  When  the  Convention  fell  through,  in 
coDiequence  of  not  being  ratified  by  the  Dutch 
Bepresentative  Assembly,  did  the  building  of 
this  factory  cease  ? — Yes ;  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
the  progress  of  the  building  was  suspended  for 
wme  considerable  period. 

Mr.  Orislotc, 

388.  Why  should  the  failure  of  the  beetroot 
crop  in  one  year  be  the  means  of  inducing  any- 
one to  go  into  such  a  large  business  as  that  of 
sugar  refining;  that  is  a  mere  casual  circum- 
stance, is  it  not  ? — But  still  it  made  the  price  of 
refined  sugar  here  look  a  little  more  remunerative 
than  it  was. 

389.  But  would  the  failure  of  the  beetroot 
<rrop  in  one  year  induce  people  to  go  into  the 
busmess  of  sugar  refining?— I  suppose  it  was 
the  improvement  in  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
that  inauced  tliem  to  go  into  it. 

» 

Chairman. 

390.  You  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  Mr.  Duncan's  motives  were  ? — No ;  I  was 
merely  stating  my  own  conjecture  on  the  sub- 
ject 

391.  Is  there  any  other  answer  that  you  wish 
to  explain  ? — 1  said,  in  answer  to  Question  27, 
tkat  there  are  only  one  or  two  refineries  left  that 
He  rtill  ready  to  commence.  That  was,  of  course, 
a  figure  of  speech,  because,  on  thinking  it  over, 
I  recollect  that  there  are  five  or  six  houses  which 
^  remain  with  their  machinery  in  them. 

392.  Five  or  six  out  of  the  30  ?— Five  or  six 
out  of  the  30. 

Mr.  Thornhill. 

393.  In  a  concGtion  to  start  ? — Yes.  I  should 
like  to  complete  my  replv  to  Question  102,  with 
regard  to  the  exports.  I  think  it  was  with  a  view 
of  illustrating  how  the  increase  in  the  French 
bountj  had  tended  to  diminish  the  possibility  of 
exporting  the  sugar  from  Holland,  the  French 
iKmnty  having  become  larger  than  the  Dutch 
koouty. 


Chairman. 

394.  This  is  with  the  view  of  showing  that, 
whatever  the  Dutch  bounty  may  be  proved  to 
be,  the  French  must  necessarily  have  been 
larger  ? — Quite  so.  I  have  taken  out  the  total 
exports  of  refined  loaf  sugar  from  France  and 
Holland.  I  started  with  the  vear  1869,  as  being 
the  year  immediately  before  the  French  war,  and 
I  then  started  again  with  1872,  because  in  the 
years  1870  and  1871  the  figures  were  disturbed 
by  unnatural  influences.      In  1869,  France  ex- 

5orted  99,000  tons,  and  Holland  about  the  same, 
'hey  were  on  a  level  before  the  French  war. 
In  1872,  France  exported  141,000  tons,  and 
Holland  98,000  tons.  The  increase  in  France 
went  on  in  this  way  :  153,000  tons,  185,000  tons, 
215,000  tons,  186,000  tons,  153,000  tons,  and 
166,000  tons.  The  Dutch  figures  went  on  in 
this  way:  the  export  fell  from  98,000  tons  ill 
1872  to  88,000  tons  in  1873  ;  then,  in  1874,  it 
was  88,000  tons ;  in  187.3  it  was  79,000  tons;  in 
1876  it  was  75,000  tons;  in  1877  it  was  64,000 
tons,  and  in  1878  it  was  64,000  tons.  Those 
were  the  total  exports.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
quantities  sent  from  those  two  countries  to  Great 
Britain ;  in  1872,  France  sent  to  Great  Britain 
43,000  tons. 

395.  Could  you  not  give  us  anything  before 
1872  ;  could  you  not  give  us  1863  or  1864?— I 
have  here  some  average  figures  which  I  have 
obtained  from  another  source,  for  which  I  am  not 
responsible,  because  I  merely  quote  from  a  person 
who  has  also  quoted  them. 

396.  Do  you  quote  them  from  an  authentic 
source? — Perfectly  authentic  ;  they  are  given  by 
a  member  of  the  French  yaAnVa//^'*  committee,  in 
the  ^^Sucrerie  Indiaene^^  vol.  7,  pages  372  and  373. 
The  export  of  refined  sugar  from  France  to  Great 
Britain  in  1863  was  8,700  tons ;  the  average  of 
the  vears  1864-67  was  14,500  tons  ;  the  average 
of  the  years  1868-71  was  25,800  tons;  and  for 
the  year  1872  it  was  43,354  tons.  Holland  ex- 
ported, of  refined  sugar  to  Great  Britain,  before 
1864,  on  an  average  15,000  tons,  as  against  8,700 
tons  from  France.  The  average  for  the  years 
1864-70  was  36,300  tons  from  Holland.  1  will 
give  the  separate  figures  that  I  have  taken  out 
myself,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

397.  Do  you  mean  the  exports  from  those 
countries  to  Great  Britain? — Yes,  to  compare 
the  French  and  Dutch  exports.  From  1872  to 
1878  the  French  exports  run  in  this  way:  43,000 
tons,  54,000  tons,  70,000  tons,  90,000  tons,  88,000 
tons,  75,000  tons,  and  91,000  tons.  The  Dutch 
exporta  were  35,000  tons,42,000  tons,  32,000  tons, 
28,000  tons,  34,000  tons,  27,000  tons,  and  34,000 
tons.  So  that  whilst  the  French  export  has  in- 
creased from  43,000  tons  to  91,000  tons,  the 
Dutch  export  has  remained  stationary,  and  has,  in 
many  years,  decreased. 

398.  Before  the  French  or  the  Dutch  bounties 
were  felt  as  affecting  our  own  market  here,  the 
exports  from  France  and  Holland  in  1863  were, 
respectively,  8,700  tons  and  15,000  tons;  and 
they  have  increased  from  those  quantities  in 
1863  to  91,000  tons,  and  34,000  tons  in  1878  ?— 
Quite  so. 

399.  That  is  all  loaf  sugar  ?— It  is. 

400.  Can  ycfu  give  us  any  reason  which,  in 
your  opinion,  would  account  lor  the  fact  of  the 
Dutch  exports  varying  so  much;  for  instance, 
they  fell  from  42,000  tons  in  1873  to  28,000  tons 
in  1875,  and  then  again  they  increased  to  34,000 
tons  in  1878? — No,  I  cannot  account  for  that 
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Chairman — continued. 

at    thia    moment,  but    1    can    make   inquiries 
about  it. 

401.  Is  there  any  other  explanation  that  jou 
wish  to  ffive? — With  regard  to  my  reply  to 
Question  rf 0.  143,  i  wish  to  explain  the  reason 
why  one  part  of  the  Belgian  system  operates  as 
a  reduction  of  duty  to  the  consumers.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  that  explanation  should  be 
given,  because  where  there  is  a  direct  bounty  on 
export,  it  does  not  operate  as  a  reduction  of  duty 
to  the  consumers ;  but  the  duty  which  is  levied 
on  the  sugar  produced  in  the  Belgian  beetroot- 
sugar  factories  is,  as  I  explained,  levied  on  the 
density  of  the  juice;  and  the  Belgian  manu- 
facturer is  only  allowed  to  export  a  quantity  of 
sugar  equivalent  to  the  su^ar  estimated  to  be 
produced  by  the  juice.  Therefore  the  excess 
yield  which  he  obtains  can  only  be  a  profit  to  him 
by  goin^  into  consumption  at  the  duty  paid  price, 
or  a  price  approachiqg  to  the  duty  paid  price. 
Therefore  that  system  operates  as  a  reduction 
of  duty  to  the  consumer.  The  French  system 
does  not  do  so,  because  the  French  system  is  a 
direct  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  the  excess 
yield. 

402.  In  France  it  does  not  operate  in  the  way 
of  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer  ? — No, 
certainly  not.  1 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

403.  Not  to  the  consumer  in  France,  but  to 
the  consumer  abroad  ? — Yes. 

Chairmart. 

404.  Wherever  they  export  it  to? — Yes;  the 
sale  of  sugar  below  its  cost  price  must  operate 
as  a  reduction  to  the  consumer.  The  Belgian 
system,  I  should  explain,  is  a  stimulus  to  ex- 
port, because  the  more  the  Belgian  manufacturer 
can  export,  the  higher  the  duty-paid  value  of  his 
excess  yield  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  in  the 
home  market. 

405.  However,  I  do  not  think  the  refiners  of 
this  country  look  upon  Belgium  as  a  very  for- 
midable adversary,  do  they  ? — The  exportation  of 
refined  sugar  from  Belgium  is  very  small,  indeed, 
6,000  tons  a  year. 

406.  We  left  off  on  Thursday,  I  think,  where 
you  told  us  that  the  trade  received  a  favourable 
reply  from  the  Treasuiy  to  the  fuller  memorial 
which  they  sent  in ;  and  then  you  went  on  to  say 
that  the  action  taken  by  France  upon  that  ques- 
tion was,  that  they  referred  the  whole  question 
to  the  Superior  Council  of  Commerce;  that  is 
so,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 

407.  Will  you  give  the  date  of  that?— The 
memorial  was  in  May  1872. 

408.  And  was  not  the  reference  to  the  Supe- 
rior Council  of  Conunerce  in  May  1872  also  ? — 
Yes ;  curiously  enough  it  is  the  very  same  day 
as  the  date  of  our  memorial,  the  6th  of  May. 

409.  What  is  the  Superior  Council  of  Com- 
merce in  France  ? — A  member  of  the  Fabricants' 
Committee,  in  an  important  document  which 
appears  in  the  ^^  Sucrene  Indigene,"  at  page  325 
of  volume*  7,  describes  the  Superior  Council  of 
Commerce  as  '*  camposie  de  V elite  des  representants 
du  commerce,  de  la  banque,  et  de  F agriculture ; 
des  presidents  des  chnmbres  de  commerce  de  Paris 
et  de  Marseille^  d'un  certain  nombre  de  deputes  et 
de  tous  les  cliefs  de  P administration.^^ 

4t  10.  What  action  did  the  Council  of  Commerce 
take  upon  the  question  ? — They  held  their  first 


CAatnmm — ocmtinued. 

meeting  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  aj^inted  a 
Commission  to  take  evidence. 

411.  Did  this  C(Hnmissioa  proceed  to  take 
evidence  ? — The  Commission  first  of  all  drew  op 
a  series  of  questions  (a  questionnaire)  whic^ 
was  to  be  replied  to  by  all  the  parties  inte- 
rested. 

412.  Were  those  questions  replied  to? — They 
were  replied  to,  I  think,  by  nearly  all  the  sections 
of  the  trade. 

413.  Do  you  wish  to  refer  to  any  of  the 
questions,  or  to  any  of  the  replies  ? — The  replies 
of  the  French  Sugar  Manufacturers'  Committee 
give  very  important  confirmation  to  the  state- 
ments that  the  sugar  refiners  of  this  country  had 
already  made  on  the  subject  c^  the  bounties. . 

414.  Do  you  wish  to  refer  to  any  of  the  re- 
plies in  particular  ? — I  see  that,  in  reply  to  the 
first  question,  one  of  their  answers  is,  that  the 
skill  of  the  fabricant  is  applied  to  the  making  of 
the  rich  sugars  under  a  low  colour. 

415.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  largest 
amount  of  bounty  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

416.  What  are  you  quoting  from?  —  I  am 
quoting  now  from  the  "  Sucrene  Indigene,**  but 
I  believe  it  is  a  copy  of  the  replies  to  the  ^^  Ques- 
tionnaire," which  will  be  found  in  the  official 
report.  This  report  contains  992  pages,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  read  it  since  it 
came  out  in  1872.     I  received  at  that  time  the 

Eroof  copies  which  I  very  carefully  read,  but  I 
ave  not  had  time  to  read  it  since  then. 

Mr.  Bell. 

417.  Does  low  colour  necessarilv  imply  a  low 
number? — Yes.  Then  I  see, with  reference  to 
the  question  about  refining  in  bond,  they  make  a 
statement  that  refining  in  bond  is  no  novelty. 

Chairman. 

418.  The  experiments  at  Cologne  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Convention  of  1864  were  in  order  to 
find  out  the  yields  of  refined  sugar  from  raw 
sugar,  and  the  experiments  were  made  with  re- 
ference to  colour  ? — Yes. 

419.  Certain  grades  were  established  which 
were  classified  according  to  numbers,  the  diffe- 
rent degrees  in  those  grades  being  in  accordance 
with  the  colour  of  the  sugar? — In  order  to  clas* 
sify  the  sugar  in  accordance  with  its  colour,  they 
were  obliged  to  take  a  series  of  colour  standards^ 
and  those  colour  standards  were  arranged  in 
a  series  from  1  to  20 ;  Na  1  being  the  brownest,, 
and  No.  20  the  whitest.  They  were  called  the 
Dutch  numbers,  because  they  ori^nated  in  Hol- 
land. A  portion  of  dry  sugar  that  would  not 
become  deteriorated  in  colour  by  keeping,  was 
placed  in  a  glass  bottle  and  securely  stoppered^ 
and  when  those  glass  bottles  were  pliK^ed  in  a 
row,  you  saw  that  the  brownest  sugar  was  No.  1, 
and  mat  the  whitest  sugar  was  No.  20, 

420.  And  the  duty  varied  with  the  colour  ? — 
The  duty  varied  with  the  coloiur.  Nos.  1  to  7 
being  placeil  in  the  lowest  class,  Nos.  7  to  9  in 
the  third  class,  Nos.  10  to  14  in  the  second  dase^ 
and  Nos.  15  to  18  in  the  first  class. 

Mr.  Bell. 

421.  I  put  that  question  to  you  at  Queatioa 
No.  148;  as  I  understand  you^  if  you  add  a 
quantity  of  loaf  sugar,  which  is  pure  sugar,  to 

water^ 
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inter,  and  then  determine  the  specific  grayity, 
ti  eoQTse  a  eolation  of  that  specific  gravity  would 
ilways  give  you  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
? — I  think  so. 

422.  There   can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  can 
there  ? — No. 

423.  Then  the  yield  in  pure  sugar  is  not  always 
tiie  same  firom  solution?  of  the  same  density,  be* 
tanse  in  the  low  number  that  is  in  the  brownest 
mosber,  there  is  a  quantity  of  non-crystallisable 
flutter  which  does  not  give  you  loaf  sugar  ? — 
Are  you  referring  to  the  question  about  the  den- 
sty  of  the  juice ;  because  that  of  course  referred 
to  the  juice  from  ^e  beetroot.     That  varies  a 
fttle.    That  is   a  different  question  from  the 
question  of  soluticms  c^  raw  sugar,  because  the 
joice  extracted  from  the  beetroot  of  course  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  other    substances   besides 


424.  I  want  to  have  clearly*  in  m^  mind  wh^t 
the  efiect  is  of  this  modification,  this  change  in 
the  yield  of  sugar  on  account  of  its  colour  ;  you 
told  the  C(Hnmittee  just  now  that  No.  1  was  the 
brownest;  is  this  solution  No.  1  that  you  are 
speaking  of  a  solution  of  sugar  or  a  solution 
of  juice  ? — It  is  solid  raw  sugar  put  into  a 
bottle. 

425.  Then  how  do  you  determine  the  specific 
gravity  by  what  you  call  the  densimeter? — I 
wms  then  describing  the  Belgian  system  of  as- 
sessing the  duty  on  the  sugar  made  in  the  beet- 
root Victories,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  clashed  scale  of  the  Convention.  The 
dassified  scale  of  the  Convention  applied  only  to 
the  raw  su?ar  introduced  into  the  refineries  to  be 
converted  into  refined  sugar.  I  am  sorry  that 
that  confusion  occurred.  It  struck  me  when  I 
was  reading  through  the  report  of  the  evidence 
en  Thursday,  that  that  confusion  had  very  likely 
taken  place,  and  that  the  Committee  had  not 
clearly  understood  the  distinction  between  the 
system  of  assessing  duty  on  sugar  made  in  beet- 
root factories,  and  the  system  of  assessing  duty 
on  the  raw  sugar  previously  to  its  entering  a 
refinery. 

Chairman. 

426.  But  I  understand  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber's question  to  be  directed  generally  to  the 
reasona  why  it  was  calculated  at  Col6gne  that  a 
certain  yield  would  be  according  to  Sie  colour, 
and  then  the  honourable  Member  went  on  to  ask 
yon  with  reference  to  the  colours  to  show  that 
the  darker  the  colour  the  less  yield  of  sugar  there 
would  be  from  it  ? — 

Mr.  Bell 

427.  The  question  that  I  put  was  this :  what- 
ever the  density  of  juice  be  it  must  ^ve  a  fixed 
quantity  of  sugar  on  every  occasion  ? — It  would 
do  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  presence 
of  other  substances  besides  sugar  interferes  with 
that. 

428.  That  is  exactly  the  question  I  put  to  you, 
namely,  that  if  you  began  with  a  solution  con- 
taining nothing  but  pure  sugar,  a  solution  of  a 
certain  density  would  always  anord  you  the  same 
yidd  of  sugar? — Quite  so. 

429.  llie  uniform  character  of  that  jrield  is 
interfered  with  on  account  of  there  being  foreign 
and  non-crystallisable  matter ;  is  not  that  so  ?— It 
certainly  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  juice  extracted 
fitm  the  beetroot. 

0.104. 
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43a  It  is  juice  that  we  are  speaking  of? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Thornhill' 

431.  But  you  were  not  referring  to  juice  when 
you  were  speaking  of  all  these  diflferent  numbers  ? 
No.  I  should  like  to  explain  that  the  strength 
of  the  raw  sugar  is  never  ascertained  by  the 
densimeter.  The  densimeter  is  only  used  in 
ascertaining  the  supposed  yield  of  the  juice  which 
is  extracted  from  the  beetroot. 

Mr.  Bell 

432.  That  is  what  we  were  speaking  of  in 
Question  148,  and  that  formed  the  basis,  as  I 
understood,  of  those  experiments  at  Cologne  ? — 
No.  I  think  I  had  better  explain  that  matter 
again. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

433.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the 
'mode  in  whidi  buyers  of  sugar  in  the  ordinary 

commercial  way  make  their  selection ;  if  you  go 
into  a  sugar  merchant's  in  Mincing-lane,  is  there 
not  one  universal  system  observed  which  is  well 
known  and  recognised  in  the  trade  ;  the  selection 
I  mean  of  raw  sugar  by  the  standards  ? — We 
select  sugar  on  a  good  many  considerations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  do  taxe  its  appearance 
into  consideration ;  we  take  its  dryness  mto  con- 
sideration, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  chemical 
analysis  is  sometimes  used  in  ascertaining  the 
value  of  raw  sugar. 

434.  You  stated  that  when  ^e  Committee  or 
Commission  met  at  Cologne  they  had  a  certain 
number  of  standards  before  them  ranging  from 
1  to  20.  Now  the  questions  mainly  result  from 
that  observation,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  state  what  is  the  ordinary  commer- 
cial practice  in  the  selection  of  sugar  without 
going  into  collateral  subjects,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  is  the  practice,  or  whether  it  is 
not  the  practice,  for  a  merchant  when  going  to 
buy  sugar  at  Mincing-lane,  to  have  a  number  of 
these  standards  before  him,  and  so  select  the 
sugars  according  to  these  standards;  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  other  circumstances  which  would 
affect  his  judgment,  but  the  question  happens  to 
result  from  your  mentioning  those  standards  as 
having  come  before  the  Commission ;  and  if  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  explain  what  those 
standards  are,  and  how  people  are  ordinarily 
influenced  by  them  in  making  their  purchases,  I 
think  it  would  aid  the  Committee  a  good  deal  in  . 
forming  their  judgment? — The  standards  are 
never  used  in  buying  or  selling  the  raw  sugar, 
except  as  definitions  of  colour. 

Chairman, 

435.  The  Cologne  yields  were  fixed  on  the 
analysis  of  raw  sugar,  were  they  not? — They 
were  fixed  on  absolute  experiments  in  refining 
on  a  large  scale. 

436.  But  based  upon  raw  sugar? — The  re- 
fining of  various  kinds  of  raw  sugar. 

437.  And  the  Belgian  system  is  based  upon 
the  juice,  is  it  not  ? — As  I  explained  on  Thurs- 
day there  are  two  systems  in  IBel&ium  ;  there  is 
the  system  of  the  yields  established  at  Cologne 
as  regards  raw  sugar;  and  there  is  another 
system  of  assessing  the  duty  on  sugar  made  in 
the  beetroot  factories  according  to  the  density  of 
the  juice ;  and  there  is  a  special  article  in  the 
Convention  which  applies  to  that  specially,  and 
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Marttneau.  ^y^j^  jj^g  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ques* 

16  June  tion  of  assessing  the  duty  upon  raw  sugar.  In  buy- 

1870.  ^^R  sugar  the  Dutch  standards  are  merely  used  as 
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438.  You  were  giving  us  particulars  of  the 
answers  to  the  questions  drawn  up  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Commerce;  is  there  anything  else  in  the  answers 
or  evidence  which  you  desire  to  touch  upon  ? — 
There  are  points  in  the  evidence  of  the  fabricants 
that  I  think  important.  In  giving  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  refining 
in  Dond,  the  fabricants  stated  that  manufacturing 
in  bond  had  been  carried  on  for  a  great  number 
of  years  in  the  sugar  manufactories  in  France, 
and  that  they  not  only  had  found  it  in  no  way  in- 
jurious to  their  interests,  or  a  hindrance  to  their 
processes  of  manufacture,  but  that  they  regarded 
It  as  absolutely  an  advantage  and  an  assistance 
to  them. 

439.  Did  they  give  any  points  in  which  they 
considered  it  an  assistance  to  them? — This  is  the 
most  important  statement  I  think  that  they  made: 
"  We  declare,  and  we  support  it  by  the  experi- 
ence and  statements  of  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  that  these  measures  in  no 
way  incommode  the  fabricatit,  and  that  he  finds 
in  the  presence  of  the  officials  in  his  factory  the 
best  guarantee  against  fraud.     It  results  in  a 

.  security  to  him,  and  never  a  hindrance."  (*'  Nous 
declarons,  et  nous  appuyons  pour  ceia  sur  VeX" 
perience  et  les  dires  de  tous  ies  assujettisy  que 
ces  mesures  ne  ginent  nuUement  le  fabricant,  et 
u*il  trouve^  dans  la  presence  de  ces  employes  chez 
vi,  la  meilleure  ffarantie  contre  lafraude,  H  en 
resulte  pour  lui  une  securitCy  jamais  une  yineJ*^) 

440.  Of  course,  there  was  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  ? — ^The  evidence  extends  to  over  500 
pages. 

441.  What  was  the  result? — The  result  was 
that  the  Commission  made  certain  proposals  to 
the  Conseil  Superieur. 

442.  What  were  those  proposals  ? — Those  pro- 
posals consisted  in  preserving  the  system  of 
tvpes ;  establishing  an  exact  correlation  between 
tne  types  and  the  yielcl  in  refined  sugar;  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  classes ;  a  power  to 
alter  the  classification,  and  the  employment  of 
analysis  in  cases  where  the  richness  appears  to 
exceed  that  indicated  bv  the  colour.  Those  re- 
commendations of  die  Commission,  which  I  have 
read,  were  not  adopted. 

443.  Is  that  the  final  report  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  that  you  have  read,  or  is  that  the 
report  that  some  one  proposed  ? — That  is  what 
the  Commission  proposed  to  the  Conseil  Supe- 
rieur. 

444.  Did  the  Conseil  Supcrieur  adopt  that 
proposal? — No. 

445.  TV  hat  course  did  the  Conseil  Superieur 
take?— It  made  the  following  addition  to  it: 
**  Le  Conseil,  en  approuvant  Us  modifications  pro" 
posies  par  la  commission  prefererait  Vejcrcise  des 
raffineries  et  Vimpdt  a  la  consommation^  comme 
assuranl  plus  certainement  la  juste  j  epartition  de 
Ciwp6t  sur  les  sucres  et  sa  perception  exacte^  si  ce 
systime  est  accepti  dans  des  conditions  efficaces  par 
les  puissances  faisant  partie  de  la  Convention  In^ 
ternationale.^^  '*  The  Council,  whilst  approviujg 
of  the  modifications  proposed  by  the  Commission, 
would  preier  excise  supervision  of  the  refineries 
and  duty  on  consmnption,  us  insuring  more  cer- 
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tainly  a  just  distribution  of  the  taxes  upon  the 
sugar  and  its  exact  assessment,  if  this  system  is 
accepted  under  efficacious  conditions  by  the 
Powers,  parties  to  the  International  Convention.'* 

446.  That  was,  in  point  of  fact,  practically  a 
recommendation  in  favour  of  refininff  in  bond  ? — 
Yes. 

447.  In  what  year  was  that?— That  was  in 
the  year  1872. 

448.  The  Conseil  Superieur  having  adopted 
that  report,  what  steps  were  next  taken  upon  the 
matter ;  was  there  a  Conference  ? — A  Conference 
was  held  in  August  1872. 

449.  TV  ho  were  the  French  delegates  at  that 
Conference  ? — They  were  Monsieur  Ozenne  and 
Monsieur  Am6;  the  one  was  the  Secretary- 
General  at  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  the 
other  the  Director  General  of  Customs. 

450.  Both  those  gentlemen  having  been  on  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  ?  —  They  were  on  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry. 

451.  What  line  didthe  French  delegates  take 
at  that  Conference  of  1872? — They  opp^ed  the 
proposals  for  refining  in  bond. 

452.  Who  were  our  delegates  at  the  Con- 
ference ? — Mr.  Mallet  and  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

453.  What  was  the  result  of  that  Conference  ? 
— They  proposed  that  each  of  the  countries  should 
examine  the  question  of  whether  the  duty  could 
be  assessed  under  a  system  of  chemical  analysis. 

454.  Saccharimetry  ? — Yes. 

455.  What  is  tlie  number  of  that  Paper  which 
contains  the  decision  ?— The  minutes  of  that 
Conference  are  contained  in  Commercial  No. 
C  706,  of  1873. 

Mr.  Bourke. 

456.  Are  you  not  going  a  little  too  fast;  the 
Conference  that  you  have  just  been  asked  about> 
and  about  which  your  answer  was  given,  was  in 
August  1872,  I  think,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
that  saccharimetry  was  not  proposed  till  1873. 
If  you  will  confine  your  attention  to  the  question 
that  the  Chairman  put  to  you  about  the  Con- 
ference in  1872,  that  took  place  in  August  1872> 
did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

457.  "Will  you  state  what  took  place  then? — 
The  events  wnich  took  place  at  that  Conference 
were,  first  of  all,  that  the  English  delegates  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  refining  in  bondi  and 
stated  that  that  was  the  only  remedy  which  they 
saw  for  the  existing  abuses. 

458.  What  did  the  Netherlands  Commissioners 
propose  at  that  Conference  ;  did  they  practically 
agree  to  refining  in  bond4^ — They  said  that  they 
would  agree  to  refining  in  bond  if  no  other  means 
could  be  found.  My  impression  is  that  they 
proposed  to  examine  the  question  of  whether 
some  other  means  could  not  be  found  for  more 
correctly  assessing  sugar  than  by  the  colour 
standards. 

459.  The  French  Commissioners  did  not  agree 
to  refining  in  bond,  did  they  ? — They  did  not 

460.  They  mentioned  the  difficulties  that  had 
been  found  in  England  with  regard  to  refining 
in  bond  before,  I  think,  as  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  could  not  adopt  it  ? — I  think  they  did. 

461.  Did  the  French  Commissioners  mention^ 
at  that  time,  at  all  what  the  amount  of  the 
bounties  were? — I  do  not  recollect  that  they 
did. 

462.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  Belgian  dele- 
gates did  ? — They  wanted  to  retain  the  system 

of 
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of  classification^  and  to  iDcrease  the  estimated 
yield  in  the  beetroot  factories. 

463.  Did  the  British  Commissioners  of  that 
time,  and  as  the  result  of  that  Conference,  sub* 
nut  these  points:  that  under  the  arrangement 
founded  upon  the  experiments  at  Cologne,  a  yield 
tboYe  the  average  ot  the  class  is  obtained  on  the 
use  of  beetroot  and  the  richest  cane  sugar,  which 
are  the  descriptions  priDcipally  used  in  France 
and  Holland ;  that  this  inequality  is  aggravated 
by  the  augmentation  of  import  duty  in  France, 
aad  by  the  incomplete  execution  of  the  stipula- 
tious  of  the  Convention  of  1864  ;  that  the  test 
of  colour  failed  to  insure  a  just  assessment  of 
sugars,  particularly  as  regards  beetroot  sugar, 
the  consumption  of  which  was  increasing  every 
year? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct. 

464.  That  was  put  forward  by  the  English 
dele^^tes,  was  it  not? — I  recollect  that  the 
English  Commissioners  said  that  there  could  be 
no  remedy  found,  except  refining  in  bond,  which 
would  thoroughly  remedy  the  evils.  I  can  give 
thoee  quotations. 

465.  At  any  rate,  the  result  of  that  Conference 
was  that  the  delegates  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands  did  practically  maintain  their 
objections  to  the  system  of  refining  in  bond  ? — 
Belgium  objected  most  distinctly  to  refining  in 
bond ;  Holland  said  that,  if  no  other  system 
could  be  found  which  would  establish  a  correct 
assessment  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  they  would  be 
quite  ready  to  consider  the  question  of  refining 
in  bond. 

466.  Still,  the  representatives  of  Holland  men- 
tioned their  own  objections  to  refining  in  bond  at 
the  time,  did  they  not? — I  cannot  recollect 
whether  they  did. 

467.  What  did  France  do  ?— The  French 
delegates  most  distinctly  objected  to  refining  in 
bond. 

468.  At  that  Conference  the  three  Powers 
practically  did  object  to  the  system  of  refining  in 
bond  ? — 1  es ;  but  we  strongly  protested  a^amst 
the  French  delegates  objecting  to  refine  in  Dond, 
after  the  decision  which  had  been  come  to  by  the 
Superior  Council  of  Commerce,  and  after  the  very 
•fex^ng  evidence  which  had  been  given  before  that 
Council  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond.     The  dele- 

Etes  who  represented  France  at  this  Conference 
d  constituted  a  minority  which  voted  against 
the  resolution  ip  favour  of  refining.inbond  which 
had  been  come  to  by  that  Council. 

469.  And  practically  the  result  of  the  Con- 
ference was  that  no  agreement  at  all  was  arrived 
tt  ? — No  agreement  was  arrived  at,  except  the 
agreement  to  consider  certain  matters. 

470.  The  agreement  to  proceed  farther  with 
the  inquiry  ? — Yes.  "  Dans  cetle  situation  les 
Dilegues  des  quatres  puissances  ont  unanimement 
Jtsohi  de  clore  les  eonferencesy  en  prenant  /'en- 
gagement  (Tinviter  ieurs  guuvernements  respectifs  a 
faire  etudier  la  quesiioUy  sous  ce  rapport,  par  des 
kommes  competentSy  et  ct  se  communiguer  d*iciy  au 
\^  Janvier  prochaitiy  les  resultats  de  ces  etudes.^^ 
**  Under  those  circumstances  the  delegates  of 
the  four  Powers  have  agreed  unanimously  to 
dose  the  Conferences,  in  undertaking  to  invite 


object  of  finding 
sopply  some  more  rapid  and  practical  process 
than  the  various  expedients  oti'ered  by  the  sac- 
charometer.'* 
0.104. 


Mr.  AottrAtf— continued. 

471.  In  consequence  of  that  a  Conference  took 
place  in  Paris  in  April  1873  ? — ^Yes.  In  this  Pro- 
tocol of  1872  they  agreed  that  this  question  should 
be  inquired  into  by  competent  persons,  and  to 
communicate  to  each  other  before  the  31st  of 
January  the  result  of  those  inquiries.  I  think 
that  the  Protocol  shows  that  I  was  right  in 
stating  that  they  came  to  an  agreement  to  con- 
sider whether  saccharimetry  could  be  applied  to 
the  assessment. 

Chairman, 

472.  But  this  paragraph  says :  "  The  delegates 
of  Great  Britain  have  not  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  these  propositions,  but  the  Convention 
of  the  8th  of  November  1864,  ratified  only  on  the 
5th  of  July  1865,  having  still  an  obligatory  du- 
ration of  nearly  three  years,  they  have  considered 
it  preferable  to  postpone  any  new  arrangement 
until  such  time  as  an  opinion  could  be  formed  as 
to  whether  science  cannot  supply,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  imperfect  system  of  standards, 
some  more  rapid  and  practicable  process  than  the 
various  expedients  offered  by  the  saccharometer 
which  are  now  adopted  by  a  portion  of  the  trade 
in  Europe ;"  so  that  the  result  of  the  Conference 
was  practically  to  postpone  any  further  decision 
on  the  subject? — les,  they  undertook  to  invite 
their  respective  Governments  to  cause  the  ques- 
tion of  saccharimetry  to  be  inquired  into. 

473.  Pid  the  Belgian  sugar  manufacturers  take 
any  steps  with  reference  to  refining  in  bond 
similar  to  those  taken  by  the  French  sugar  manu- 
facturers ? — Yes. 

474.  Did  thev  recommend  refining  in  bond  ? 
— They  did ;  tney  petitioned  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  refining  in  bond. 

475.  During  all  this  time  the  bounty  obtained 
by  the  French  refiners  went  on  increasing,  I 
think,  as  would  appear  by  the  discrepancy 
between  consumption  and  duty  payments  ? — A 
very  remarkable  discrepancy  appeared  about  that 
time  between  the  estimated  consumption  and  the 
receipts  of  duty. 

476.  That  would  indicate,  of  course,  that  there 
was  a  large  bounty  ? — It  indicated  that  the 
bounty  was  increasing. 

477.  Can  you  give  us  those  figures  as  to  the 
discrepancy  between  the  consumption  and  the 
duty  payments? — The  statistics,  so  far  as  the 
stocks  and  deliveries  and  so  forth  went,  appeared 
to  indicate  a  consumption  of  between  215,000 
and  220,000  tons ;  wnereas  the  duty  payments 
only  appeared  to  indicate  a  consumption  of 
162,000  tons.  There  was  a  very  remarkable 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  lower  class  of 
sugar  manufactured  in  the  beetroot  factories  at 
that  time,  which  necessarily  involved  an  increase 
in  the  bounty.  The  third-class  sugar,  which  is 
estimated  to  yield  80  per  cent.,  and  which  in 
many  cases  yielded  90  per  cent.,  of  course  was 
the  class  of  sugar  upon  which  the  largest  bounty 
was  obtained. 

478.  Was  there  any  report  about  that  time 
from  the  Sugar  Commission  upon  the  subject  ? 
— Yes;  they  made  a  report  upon  the  Bill  brought 
in  by  the  Government  in  1871,  in  which  they 
expressed  regret  that  they  were  unable  to  do 
anything  more  than  report  upon  the  question  of 
establishing  a  correlation  between  the  duties  and 
the  yields,  and  that  they  were  not  able  to  pro- 
pose any  more  satisfactory  remedy  for  the  abuses 
then  existing. 

D  3  479.  WHh 
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^^Aatmuifi— continued. 

479.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  duty, 
was  there  any  large  deficit  in  the  duty  as  com- 
pared with  the  estimate  at  that  time?— There 
was. 

480.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  that  r— I  think  the  dencit,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  amounted  to  65,000,000  francs. 

481.  Upon  an  estimated  amount  of  how  much? 
— I  do  not  remember. 

482.  The  amount  of  this  bounty  has  been  esti- 
mated, I  believe,  in  various  ways? — Many 
estimates  were  mstde  at  that  time  of  the  amount 
of  the  bounty. 

483.  Was  there  anything  like  an  official  esti- 
mate made  ? — There  were  official  estimates  made 
before  the  Superior  Council  of  Commerce,  but 
they  were  based  upon  the  supposition  that  there 
was  no  excess  yield. 

484.  But  if  there  was  no  excess  yielcj,  there 
would  be  no  bounty  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  bounty 
from  the  other  causes  that  I  mentioned.  The  want 
of  correlation  between  the  duties  and  the  yields 
is  one  of  the  most  serio\is  bounties  that  we  have 
to  contend  against. 

485.  Supposing  that  there  was  no  excess  yield, 
can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  the  bounty  which 
was  estimated  before  the  Conseil  SupMeur? — 
There  were  two  officials  who  gave  evidence  be- 
fore the  Conseil  SuperieuVy  one  of  whom  esti- 
mated it  at  8^000,000  francs,  and  the  other  at 
14,000,000  francs.  That  is  without  any  excess 
yield ;  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  from 
what  I  have  already  explained  to  the  Committee, 
that  under  the  system  of  classification  there  must 
be  an  excess  yield. 

486.  In  consequence  of  the  higher  number  in 
the  various  classes  being  taken? — That  is  one 
reason;  and  the  colour  being  really  in  many 
cases  absolutely  no  guide  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  sugar. 

487.  That  is  to  sav  there  were  two  modes  of 
excess  yield,  one  of  which  was  by  something  very 
Hke  fraud? — There  was  artificial  colouring;  that 
was  a  third.  But  even  where  the  natural  colour 
of  the  sugar  had  not  been  tampered  with,  in  many 
cases,  in  the  case  of  beetroot  sugar  for  instance, 
colour  is  no  guide  at  all  to  the  strength  of  the 
sugar. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

488.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  strength  of 
the  sugar  ? — ^The  yield  of  refined  sugar  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  raw  material,  is,  in 
some  instances  60  per  cent.,  in  some  70  per 
cent.,  in  some  80  per  cent.,  and  in  some  90  per 
cent. 

489.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sweetness  ? 
— Of  course  the  raw  material  which  contained 
t^  most  absolute  sugar  would  be  sweeter  than 
that  which  contained  less. 

Choirmaru 

490.  The  Itoders,  I  think,  sent  in  another 
memorial  in  December  1872  ? — Yes. 

491.  Can  you  state,  briefly,  what  were  the 
points  of  that  memorial  ?-»That  was  in  order  to 
mduce  the  Government  to  procure  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  progress  of  the  French  Government 
law,  because  the  Frendi  Government  law 
would  have  confirmed  and  made  permanent  the 
system  of  classification,  of  which  we  had  pointed 
out  the  defects.  We  also  pointed  out,  in  that 
memorial,  that  there  had  been  decisions  in  favour 


Chairman — oontmned. 

of  refining  in  bond  in  the  Superior  Council  of 
Commerce,  and  also  amongst  the  various  sections 
of  the  trade. 

492.  What  reply  did  you  obtain  to  that 
memorial  ?— The  reply  was  that^  as  the  law  was 
merely  a  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention to  establish  a  correlation  between  duties 
and  yields.  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not 
intenere  with  its  progress. , 

493.  That  save  rise  to  a  further  memorial  on 
your  part,  did  it  not  ? — Yes.  * 

494.  Of  what  date  ?— The  2Srd  of  January 
1873.  In  that  we  explained  very  fiiUy  that  the 
French  law,  which  was  about  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  National  Assembly,  did  not  simply  carry 
out  ihQ  correlation  between  the  duties  and  the 
yields,  but  that  it  carried  it  out  only  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  left  the  duties,  not  in  correlation 
with  the  yields  just  at  the  very  point  where  that 
want  of  correlation  was  of  so  great  an  injury 
to  us. 

495.  That  was  with  reference  to  the  white 
sugar  ? — Yes ;  the  white  sujzar  which  was  manu- 
factured in  the  beetroot  ractories,  and  which 
entered  very  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  re- 
fined sugar  in  the  refineries  of  France,  was 
charged  a  much  lower  duty  than  it  ought  to  have 
paid,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Convention; 
and  that  gave  the  French  refiners  a  very  great 
advantage  over  their  competitors  in  foreign 
oountries. 

496.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  the  memorial 
that  you  wish  to  mention  ?• — We  supported  the 
statements  made  in  that  memorial  by  very  volu- 
minous extracts  from  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Superior  Council  of  Commerce,  wnich  showed 
that  the  French  refiners  themselves  admitted  that 
one  of  their  greatest  advantages  arose  from  having 
the  opportunitv  of  usine  this  white  sugar  at  a 
duty  very  much  below  uie  duty  which  it  ought 
to  pay. 

497.  And  which  you,  in  answer  to  a  former 
question,  said  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
bounty  itself,  even  on  that  ground,  was  estimated 
at  8,000,000  to  14,000,000  francs  ?— Quite  so. 

498.  That  is  all  that  you  want  to  touch  upon 
with  regard  to  that  memorial?  —  Yes,  unless 
the  Committee  wish  me  to  quote  any  of  these 
statements. 

Mr.  Bourke. 

499.  Whilst  those  memorials  were  going  on, 
still  the  intention  of  a  future  Conference  in  Jraris 
held  good,  because  these  memorials  were  pre- 
sented in  December  and  in  January,  did  they 
not  ?— They  did. 

500.  And  all  this  time  it  was  intended  to  hold 
the  Conference  in  Paris  ? — Yes ;  but  the  reason 
why  we  drew  up  and  addressed  these  memorials 
to  the  Government  was  that  we  were  afraid,  in 
fact,  I  might  say  that  we  were  certain,  that  if 
the  French  Government  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Bill  of  1871,  all  ncTOtiation  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  renning  in  bond  would  be  at 
an  end,  and  the  defects  of  the  system  would  be 
perpetuated. 

Chairmanp 

501.  You  preferred  that  things  should  remain 
in  the  state  m  which  they  were,  rather  than  ap- 
pear to  have  the  question  settled  by  a  Bill  which 
would  practically  have  been  no  settlement  at 
all,  because  it  would  have  perpetuated  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  ? — Certainly. 

502.  Was 
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W2«  Wms  there  a  debate  in  the  National  As- 
temUy  in  January  1873  ?— There  was. 

503.  Was  there  also  one  in  February  1873  ?— 
Tea;  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  National 
Asaemhly  first,  I  think,  in  January. 

504.  W  hat  was  the  nature  of  the  proposal  sub- 
nutted  to  the  National  Assembly  ? — The  origin 
of  those  debates  was  the  presentation  of  the  Ke^ 
port  of  the  Conmiission  on  the  Sugar  Bill,  and  the 
massing  of  that  Bill  forward  by  the  French 
GoTemment;  and  the  opposition  to  the  progress 
cf  that  Bill  of  course  onmnated  with  those  who 
•aw  that,  if  the  Bill  passed,  the  French  Treasury 
vodd  be  greatly  injured  by  a  continuance  of 
the  losses  which  it  was  incurring  through  these 
bounties. 

505.  What  was  the  result  of  the  debates,  or 
was  there  anything  in  the  debates  that  you  wish 
to  remark  upon  ? — I  think  those  debates  are  most 
important  evidence  in  our  favour,  because  the 
statements  made  by  the  speakers  in  those  debates 
confirm  all  the  statements  that  the  British  susar 
refiners  have  made,  and  all  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  amongst  other  sections  of  the 
tnde  in  the  various  countries  interested  in  this 
matter. 

506.  Could  you  give  us  one  or  (wo  instances 
in  which  those  debates  confirmed  the  statements 
that  the  sugar  refiners  had  made  ? — To  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  the  origin  of  these  debates,  we 
think  tne  Report  of  the  Commission  is,  of  itself, 
a  very  strong  confirmation  of  our  case. 

507.  That  is  the  report  to  which  you  have 
already  referred,  which  recommended  refining 
in  bond? — The  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Sugar  Commission,  in  which  it  expresses  its 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  remedy  the  abuses,  is 
in  these  words :  "It  may  be  permitted  to  it  to  ex- 
nress  the  regret  which  it  experiences  at  not 
having  the  power  to  render  the  legislation  in  a 
sense  more  conformable  with  equity  and  with 
the  interests  of  the  Treasury,  which  the  present 
sugar  regime  comprises."  We  think  that  is  a 
rerj  important  statement  from  a  Commission 
which  had  taken  the  matter  into  very  serious 
consideration  and  examined  it  in  every  possible 
way. 

Mr.  Bell. 

508.  Was  that  the  same  Commission  ? —  No, 
that  was  the  Parliamentary  Su^ar  Commission 
to  which  the  Bill  of  1871  was  referred,  and  this 
is  its  first  Report. 

Chairman* 

509.  Upon  that  ensued  this  debate  in  the 
National  Assembly  ? — Yes. 

510.  Can  you  give  us  anything  which  took 
place  in  the  debate  which  tended  to  confirm  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  English  refiners? — The 
first  speech  that  was  made  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember 1872,  is  by  Monsieur  Leurent,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Budget  Commission,  and  who 
had  also  been  a  member  of  the  Sugar  Commis- 
sion. 

511.  Was  he  connected  with  the  sugar  trade 
It  all  ?~No,  I  think  not. 

512.  What  is  the  general  view  that  he  takes  ? 
—I  see  that  he  gives  a  full  description  of  the 
way  in  which  the  bounties  are  obtained,  and 
^^s  of  the  system  as  a  system  of  fraud  upon 
tnc  Treasury  by  the  coloration  of  sugar. 

513.  That  w^  in  the  National  Assembly  in 
0,104. 
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December  1872?— On  the   19th  of   December 
1872. 

514.  Then  there   was   a  further   debate 
February  1873,  was  there  not? — Yes. 

515.  Are  there  any  particular  points  in  support 
of  the  position  that  the  English  refiners  take  that 
you  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to? — There  is  a  speeeh  of  Monsieur  Pouyer 
Quertier  which  follows  the  speech  of  Monsieur 
Leurent,  which  is  equally  strong,  pointing  out 
the  way  in  which  the  Treasury  incurs  serious 
losses  by  the  present  system.  Monsieur  Pouyer 
Quertier  was  the  President  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Commerce,  and  therefore  he  spoke 
after  having  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 

516.  And  that  view  was  supp(»ied  by  several 
speakers  ? — Yes. 

517.  Was  there  any  new  prqjet  de  hi  at  that 
time?— On  the  20th  of  December  following  an 
amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Government 
Bill,  which  simply  was  that  the  refineries  should 
be  subject  to  Excise  supervision,  and  that  amend- 
ment was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Sugar  Commission. 

618.  Was  there  any  report  upon  that? — Yes, 
there  was. 

519.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  report? — 
That  report  was  strongly  in  favour  of  refining  in 
bond.  I  should  be  ^lad  to  put  in  these  debates 
if  any  Mem1>er  of  the  Committee  would  like  to 
look  at  them,  because  they  are  most  important 
evidence  in  our  favour. 

520.  There  was  a  further  memorial  to  the 
English  Government  from  the  refiners,  I  think, 
in  March  1873? — Yes;  that  memorial  gave  a 
resume  oi  ihe  statements  which  had  been  made 
in  those  debates  in  the  National  Assembly,  and 
the  object  of  the  memorial  was  to  induce  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  hold  another  Confer- 
ence, and  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  French 
Government  law. 

521.  Are  there  any  other  points  in  that  me- 
morial to  which  you  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  ?  —  Yes ;  there  are  a  great 
number  of  points.  We  began  (at  page  66)  by 
pointing  out  the  progress  which  the  question  of 
refining  in  bond  had  made  since  we  first  made 
the  proposal  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  we  quote 
from  Monsieur  Pouyer  Quertier's  remarks  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sittings  of  the  Superior  Council 
of  Commerce,  in  which  he  says :"  "  Dans  Fenquite 
a  laquelle  la  Commission  a  procede^  il  a  ite  etabH 
que  les  types,  surtout  pour  le  sucre  indigine  ne 
signi/ient  absolument  rien  an  point  de  vue  de  la 
regularili  et  de  la  certitude  de  FimpSt  .... 
//  est  manifeste  que  nous  marchons  d  Texercice  et 

ue  nous  y  arriverons.^^  "  During  the  inquiry  it 
Las  been  established  that  the  system  of  types 
signifies  absolutely  nothing  in  point  of  the  regu- 
larity and  certitude  of  the  duty,  and  that  it  is 
manifest  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  refining 
in  bond,"  Then  we  refer  to  the  Brussels  Trade 
Conference,  which  I  have  already  described. 
Then  we  refer  to  the  results  of  the  1872  Con- 
ference, and  we  quote  there  from  the  statements 
of  the  Dutch  delegates,  in  which  they  say  that  it 
is  indisputable  that  colour  can  no  longer  suffice 
for  deciding  the  saccharine  richness  of  sugars ; 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  England  saw. 
no  way  of  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  Con- 
vention except  by  refining  in  bond,  and  that 
France,  by  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Council 
of  Commerce,  had  recommended  the  same  system, 
D  4  though 
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Martineau.  though  her  delegates   at   the    Conference  had 

rT"  supported  a  different  view,   and   that  Holland 
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would  accept  a  system  of  refining  in  bond  if  other 
systems  fedled.  Then  we  point  out  that  the 
French  delegates  rather  beg  the  question  in  the 
Protocol  which  they  drew  up,  in  which  they  said 
ihat  the  system  of  Excise  supervision  of  the  re- 
fineries would  offer  more  inconveniences  than 
advantages,  which  was  not  proved  at  the  Con- 
ference. Then  we  point  out  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  correlation  between  the  duties  and 
drawbacks  would  simply  extend  the  system  which 
had  already  been  universally  condemned.  Then 
.we  point  out  that  the  French  law  will  not 
establish  that  correlation,  but  will  maintain  the 
position  of  the  white  sugar  as  being  assessed  at 
too  low  a  duty.  Then  we  describe  how,  on  the 
19th  of  December,  in  the  debate  in  the  National 
Assembly,  the  errors  of  the  present  system  were 
exposed  ;  and  an  amendment  was  proposed  that, 
after  the  1st  of  April  1873,  the  sugar  refineries 
should  be  submitted  to  Excise  supervision. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

522.  Was  there  a  vote  taken  on  that  proposal? 
— The  vote  was  that  that  proposal  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Sugar  Commission. 

Mr.  Bourke, 

52I3.  The  Assembly  declared  urgency,  and 
referred  the  proposition  to  the  Sugar  Commis- 
sion ? — Yes.  Then,  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
would  not  remedy  the  evils  which  had  been  com- 
plained of,  we  pray  that  another  Conference  may 
be  held  before  the  French  Government  legislates 
on  the  subject.  Then  we  point  out  that  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  if  legislation  is  allowed  to 
proceed,  it  will  amount  to  a  shelving  of  the 
question  of  refining  in  bond.  Then  we  describe 
we  debates  in  January^  in  which  it  is  urged  on 
the  one  side  that  the  Commission  should  have 
time  to  report  on  the  new  proposal  for  refining 
in  bond,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
Government  urges  that  the  Bill  should  be  passed 
first,  and  that  they  should  consider  the  question 
of  refining  in  bond  afterwards,  which  appeared 
to  us  to*  be  an  extremely  unreasonable  proposal. 
We  give  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Monsieur 
Henri  Villain,  who  was  the  rapporteur  of  the 
Sugar  Commission,  and  who  urges  that  the 
question  of  refining  in  bond  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  before  any  legislation  takes  place. 
The  Minister,  however,  still  continues  to  urge 
the  Assembly  to  pass  the  Government  law  first, 
and  to  consider  refining  in  bond  afterwards. 
Then  we  quote  a  statement  made  by  Monsieur 
Leurent  in  support  of  delaying  the  legislation. 
Then  we  give  an  account  of  the  Second  Keport 
of  the  Sugar  Commission,  in  which  they  deal 
with  the  new  proposal  tJkat  refining  in  bond 
should  be  establisned.  From  that  !Report  it 
appears  that  six  members  of  the  Commission 
were  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond  in  France, 
quite  irrespectively  of  what  the  other  countries 
might  do,  and  that  the  other  six  were  in  favour 
of  refining  in  bond,  provided  it  were  established 
in  the  other  countries. 

Chairman, 

524.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  unani- 
mously in  favour  ot  refining  in  bond,  supposing 
that  the  same  system  could  be  carried  out  in  afl 
the  countries  wnere  there  was  duty  ? — Quite  so. 


Chairman — continued. 

525.  But  one  half  of  them  were  in  favour  of 
refining  in  bond  in  France,  even  supposing  that 
the  other  countries  did  not  agree  to  the  same  ?— 
Yes. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

526.  What  was  the  date  of  that  decision  ?— 
The  Report  of  the  Commission  was  published, 
I  see,  on  the  21st  of  February  1873.  It  is  all 
stated  in  this  memorial,  which  appears  on  page  66 
of  the  memorials  from  the  trade. 

Chairman* 

527.  That,  I  believe,  was  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  ? — That  was  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. Then  the  adjourned  debate  is  renewed 
on  the  13th  of  February.  The  Minister  of 
Commerce  again  urges  the  acceptance  of  the 
Government  Bill  in  spite  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  but  he  made  a  very  important 
admission  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  of  the 
existence  of  the  bounty  system.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  "  Journal  Official "  of  the  14th  of 
February  1873,  at  page  1070,  and  it  is  quoted 
in  the  memorial  at  page  74,  where  I  see  we 
summarise  it  in, this  way :  ^^  lliis  is  an  admission, 
firsts  that  colour  no  longer  serves  as  a  guide  to 
the  quality  of  sugar;  and  secondly,  that  classifi- 
cation by  averages  permits  an  excess  yield  equal 
to  the  difference  of  yield  between  one  class  and 
another." 

528.  And  you  show  that  the  Government  Bill 
did  not  remedy  those  two  defects  ? — Yes.  The 
Government  BUI,  in  its  amended  form,  proposed 
to  adopt  the  system  of  saccharimetry  to  correct 
the  errors ;  that  is  to  say,  it  proposed  that  when- 
ever a  sugar  appeared  to  yield  more  than  it 
should  do  according  to  its  classification,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  saccharimetry. 

529.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
"  appeared  to  yield  "  ? — That  is  exactly  the 
point.  We  always  argued;  how  could  either 
Customs  oflScers,  or  any  person  conhected  with 
the  matter,  ascertain,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
sugar,  whether  saccharimetry  was  necessary  or 
not. 

Mr.  Bourke, 

530.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  your 
saying  that  saccharimetry  was  of  no  use  ? — Sir 
Louis  Mallet  put  his.  finger  on  that  point  most 
distinctly  in  the  Conferences  of  1872.  It  was 
proposed  then,  by  the  French  delegates,  that 
optional  saccharimetry  should  be  adopted ;  and 
Sir  Louis  Mallet  at  once  said  that  could  not  be 
accepted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  because 
it  would  at  once  give  rise  to  very  grave  abuses 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  whose  duty  it  might 
be  to  ascertain  and  to  decide  when  saccharimetry 
would  be  necessary. 

Chairman. 

531.  Was  Sir  Louis  Mallet's  opinion  only  on 
the  question  of  optional  saccharmietry  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  but  this  proposal  in  the  Q-overnment  Bill 
is  only  for  optional  saccharimetry. 

532.  I  only  want  to  ascertain  whether  Sir 
Louis  Mallet  had  expressed  an  opinion  adverse 
to  the  system  of  saccharimetry,  or  only  to  the 
system  of  optional  saccharimetry  ? — On  that 
occasion  he  only  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to 
the  system  of  optional  saccharimetry.  Mr. 
Oglivie,  I  think,  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to 
the  system  of  saccharimetry.     Tnen  the  Minister 
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of  Commerce  again  urged  that  the  Government 
BiU  should  be  passed  nrst,  and  that  refining  in 
bond  should  be  considered  afterwards^  which  we 
point  out  would  be  equivalent  to  shelving  re- 
fining in  bond.  Then  we  summarise  the  reasons 
which  may  be  urged  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  a  Conference  before  the  law  is 
proceeded  with. 

533.  Those  reasons  are  to  be  found  at  page  76 
of  the  Memorial  of  3rd  March  1873?— They 
ar«. 

534.  Was  there  any  action  taken  by  the 
Patch  refiners  about  this  time  upon  the  question 
d  refining  in  bond  ? — Yes  ;  they  addressed  a 
memorial  to  their  Grovernment  on  the  8th  of 
March  1873,  and  we  furnished  Her  Majesty's 
GoTermnent  with  a  copy  of  that  memorial  in  our 
letter  of  the  28th  of  March  1873,  which  is  the 
first  memorial  which  appears  in  the  second  Re- 
turn of  the  memorials  of  the  trade^  dated  the 
14th  of  April  1874.  This  is  a  Parliamentary 
Paper  of  the  14th  of  April  1874,  No.  89,  headed 
*'  Sugar  Duties,  Memonals  of  the  Trade." 

535.  Can  you  state  what  the  substance  of  that 
memorial  was? — They  condemn  the  present 
system,  and  they  go  on  to  say,  ^^  that  on  refining 
in  bond  bein^:  ado[>ted  in  France,  in  England, 
and  in  Belgium,  with  severe  precautions  against 
firand,  but  without  impeding  by  vexatious  pro- 
Tisions  the  free  exercise  of  their  industry  within 
the  sugar  houses,  they  would  willingly  accept 
the  latter  system ;  ^  that  is  to  say,  that  of  refining 
in  bond. 

536.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  agreed 
to  by  all  the  Dutch  refiners? — I  do  not  suppose 
that  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  refiners. 

537.  From  wliom  is  that  memorial  supposed 
to  be:  what  do  they  call  themselves?— The 
Amsterdam  refiners. 

538.  What  reply  was  made  by  the  Dutch 
Grovernment  to  that  memorial? — They  replied 
that  the  system  of  refining  in  bond  would  be 
made  a  matter  of  serious  further  examination,  if 
the  present  system  were  found  not  susceptible  of 
improvement. 

539.  With  reference  to  the  Conference  of 
1872,  we  find  that  the  result,  practically,  was  the 
adjournment  of  the  question.  There  was  a 
further  Conference,  I  believe,  in  1873  ? — ^There 
was. 

540.  That  was  practically  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  question  from  the  point  at  which 
it  was  \m  by  the  Conference  of  1872  ?-;-Ycs. 

541.  What  was  the  result  of  that  Conference  ? 
— They  drew  up  a  protocol  very  similar  to  the 
previous  one,  again  condemning  refining  in  bond, 
m  spite  of  all  tlie  decisions  that  had  been  come  to 
in  various  quarters  in  favour  of  it. 

542.  But  they  proposed  some  alterations  in  the 
existing  state  of  things  at  that  Conference,  did 
they  not? — They  condemned  the  present  system 
as  imperfect.  I  think  we  had  better  refer  to  the 
protocol,  at  page  93. 

543.  Who  were  the  English  delegates  at  that 
Conference  ? — Mr.  Ogilvie  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

544.  What  result  was  arrived  at  at  that  Con- 
ference?— The  result  is  stated  in  this  protocol, 
which  concludes  with  three  articles,  the  first  of 
which  says,  that  **  When  the  actual  yield  does  not 
appear  to  correspond  with  the  colour,  the  authori- 
ses and  the  trade  shallTiave  the  power  of  having 
it  determined  by  such  one  ot  the  processes 
described  in  the  Annexes  A,  B,  and  C,  as  shall 
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have  been  specified  by  each  ^Government.  The 
sugars  of  which  the  saccharine  richness  shall  in- 
dicate a  yield  belonging  to  a  class  other  than 
that  which  is  shown  by  their  colour,  shall  be 
placed  in  that  other  classi  Thus  the  yields  of 
92,  84,  and  78,  shall  belong  respectively  to  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes.''  Article  II.  is, 
**  The  charge  for  duty  in  the  contract  sugar  fac- 
tories shall  be  fixed  at  1,600  grammes  of  sugar 
of  the  second  class  per  hectolitre  of  juice,  and 
per  degree  of  the  densimeter  at  the  temperature 
of  15  degrees  centigrade.  Each  Government 
shall  have  the  power  of  graduating  this  charge 
for  duty  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the 
juice  without  the  average  going  below  1,600 
grammes."  And  Article  III.  is,  "  France  shall 
immediately  establish  an  exact  correlation  be- 
tween the  duties  on  sugars  and  the  yields  fixed 
for  exportation."  (**  La  France  devra  etablir  im" 
midiatement  une  correlation  exacte  entre  les  droits 
de  consommation  sur  les  sucres  et  les  rendements 
fixes  -pour  F exportation.^^) 

545.  I  see  that  the  date  of  3rd  May  1871  is 
put  against  that  protocol ;  that  is  a  misprint  for 
1873,  is  it  not? — Yes,  that  is  a  misprint;  it 
ought  to  be  «  3  May  1873." 

546.  Was  that  report  concurred  in  by  the 
delegates? — Yes,  that  was  a  protocol  signed  by 
the  whole  of  the  delegates,  and  really  the  only 
point  in  it  is  that  whenever  the  actual  yield  of 
the  sugar  does  not  appear  to  correspond  with 
the  colour,  powers  should  be  giyen  U>  have  re- 
course to  saccharimetry. 

547.  In  point  of  fact,  that  is  simply  optional 
saccharimetry? — Optional  saccharimetry,  which 
was  completely  condemned  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
at  the  Conference  of  1872. 

548.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  protocol  ? —  ^ 
Her  Majesty's  Government  declined  to  ratify  it. 

I  shouldf  like  to  make  one  quotation  from  the 
Minutes  of  this  Conference  with  respect  to  re- 
fining in  bond.  Mr.  Uyttenhooven  says,  on 
De  80,  "  The  Dutch  authorities  thought  they 
found  effective  means  of  control  by  applying 
to  these  establishments  regulations  siniiiar  to 
those  which  already  existed  for  the  supervision 
of  sugar  manufactories."  We  considered  that 
a  very  important  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  delegate. 

549.  In  the  same  paragraph  I  see  Mr.  Uytten- 
hooven said,  that  as  far  as  the  Netherlands  were 
concerned,  the  solution  of  refining  in  bond  would 
be  accepted  if  every  other  plan  was  rejected  ? — 
That  is  what  they  said  at  the  previous  Confer- 
ence. 

550.  But  they  repeated  it  there  ?— -Yes. 

551.  Can  you  state  what  the  reasons  advanced 
by  our  Government  for  rejecting  the  protocol 
were? — I  can  state  the  reasons  which  we  ad- 
vanced in  our  memorial. 

552.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  any  action 
taken  by  the  refiners  that  the  Government  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  protocol  ? — We  made  repre- 
sentations to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
the  result  was  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
refused  to  ratify  it  Whether  it  was  owing  to 
our  representations  or  not,  of  course  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say. 

653.  What  action  did  you  take  ? — I  see  that 
on  the  9th  of  May  we  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord 
Granville,  in  which  we  pointed  out  that  the  new 
provisions  would  only  be  an  aggravation  of  the 
present  evils,  and  would  also  prevent  the  National 
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Assembly  of  France  from  continuing  its  efforts  in 
demanding  that  France  shall  extend  to  30  re- 
fineries i£e  system  of  manufactnring  in  bond, 
which  it  already  carries  out  in  more  tiian  500 
beet-sugar  factories*.  Then  I  see  Ae  West  India 
Committee  support  us  in  that  view.  They  point 
out  that  the  terms  agreed  to  -at  the  Conference 
appear  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  injurious  con* 
sequences^  not  only  to  the  British  refiners,  but  to 
tiie  growers  of  sugar,  and  to  all  connected  with 
the  sugar  trade  in  this  country.  The  West  India 
Committee's  letter  I  see  points  out  that  the 
terms  now  agreed  to  were  submitted  to  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Conference,  and  were 
rejected  by  Sir  Xouis  Mallet.  Then  I  see  that 
on  the  12th  of  May  we  addressed  a  longer  com- 
munication to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in 
which  we  pointed  out,  in  detail,  our  objections. 
That  is  at  page  5. 

554.  Was  any  additional  statement  or  repre- 
sentation made  Dy  our  delegates  to  our  Govern- 
ment, giving  their  reasons  for  accepting  ^is 
system  ? — No  doubt  our  delegates  made  a  report, 
as  thev  always  do  ^ter  the  Conferences,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  interesting  to  refer  to  it 

555.  Looking  at  the  last  paragraph  on  page  99, 
it  would  appear  that  our  representatives  at  that 
Conference  combated  the  opinions  that  were  held 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Conference,  aAd 
which  led  to  the  report.  They  say  :  **  Through- 
out  the  respective  sittings  of  the  Conference  we 

.  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  combat  these 
opinions,  and  to  induce  our  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
other  countries  to  the  system  of  refining  in  bond, 
we  expressed  our  perfect  readiness  to  give  full 
and  careful  consideration  to  any  other  system 
which  could  be  proposed,  as  effectual  for  the 
suppression  of  bounties";  so  that,  as  it  would 
appear  bv  that,  they  held  the  opinion  that  re- 
fining in  bond  was  the  proper  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  question,  but  finding  that  their  col- 
leagues at  the  Conference  were  unwilling  to 
accept  that  solution,  the^  signed  this  protocol, 
with  a  view  of  simply  givmg  a  trial  to  the  system 
proposed  at  that  Conference,  and  not  because 
they  believed  it  themselves? — No,  I  perfectly 
admit  that;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  giving 
a  trial  to  a  system  which  had  been  rejected  by 
our  delegates  at  the  previous  Conference,  on  the 
ground  uiat  it  was  a  practice  which  would  give 
rise  to  grave  abuses. 

556.  I  see  also  that  at  page  100  they  say: 
"  Without  entertaining  any  sanguine  hopes  that 
such  inquiries  will  lead  to  any  great  results,  it 
appeared  to  us,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  a 
reasonable  and  useful  proposal,  inasmuch  as 
even  if  unsuccessful,  an  additional  argument 
would  be  supplied  for  the  adoption  of  refining  in 
bond  "  ?— Quite  so ;  but  then  we  considered  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  proposal  for  refining  in 
bond  had  made  such  extraordinary  progress, 
having  been  reported  on  favourably  by  the 
Superior  Council  of  Commerce,  and  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Sugar  Bill,  that  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  adopt  any  course  which  would 
simply  amount  to  putting  refining  in  bond  out  of 
the  question,  at  all  events  indefinitely. 

557.  But  so  far  as  our  delegates  there  were 
concerned,  it  seems  by  this  that  they  did  not 
themselves,  although  they  signed  this  protocol, 
believe  that  it  would  lead  to  any  useful  result. 
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but  simply  that  it  would  in  all  probability  con- 
firm the  view  that  they  held,  tlwit  Her  Majesty's 
Government  held,  and  that  the  sugar  refiners 
held,  that  refining  in  bond  was  the  only  proper 
solution  of  the  question  ? — Quite  so.    • 

558.  There  was  a  representation,  I  think,  made 
'by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Gonmierce  upon 

the  subject  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
14th  of  July  1673?— Yes,  on  page  9  of  the 
meoKMrials.  * 

559.  What  was  the  effect  of  it  ? — We  thou^ 
that  this  memorial  was  of  considerable  importance, 
because  the  opinion  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  always  carried  great  weight 
I  see  that  the  memorial  states  that  the  bounty 
does  not  permanently  benefit  the  consumers  ;  that 
the  trade  of  loaf-sugar  refining  is  seriously  in- 
jured, and  will  .soon  be  extinguished  altogether 
unless  the  system  of  refining  in  .bond  be  adopted, 
so  that  the  assessment  of.  the  duty  may  be  trans- 
ferred  from  the  raw  materi^  to  the  finished 
product  in  its  manufactured  state  ;  that  the 
objections  hitherto  made  against  that  system  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  present  any  practicsil  difficulty, 
and  that  the  risk  of  fraud  on  the  revenue  may  be 
easily  removed. 

560.  Was  that  an  official  communication  from 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — It  was 
an  official  communication  from  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  signed  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason,  the  President,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Browning,  the  Secretary. 

561.  Do  vou  know  what  the  answer  to  that 
memorial  of  the  Manchester  Chmnber  of  Com- 
merce was  ?— No,  it  does  not  appear. 

562.  There  was  a  further  memorial  from  the 
refiners  on  the  29th  of  August  1873,  was  there 
not  ? — Yes,  that  appears  on  page  9. 

563.  What  were  the  points  presented  by  the 
memorialists  there  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  ?— I  see  that  it  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  adhere  to  tihe  protocol 
of  the  recent  Conferences,  a  fredi  meeting  of  tiie 
Conference  is  to  be  held  at  Brussels  towards  the 
end  of  August.  With  reference  to  that  I  may 
state  that  the  fact  of  our  Gt>vemment  having  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  protocol  had  exactly  the  good 
effect  which  we  expected  it  to  have,  because  it 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  success  of  the  amend- 
ments which  had  been  brought  in  in  the  National 
Assembly,,  and  led  eventually  to  that  very  im- 
portant decision  of  the  National  Assembly,  which 
voted  refining  in  bond,  and  rejected  the  measure 
which  would  have  perpetuated  the  present 
system. 

564.  Was  the  amendment  establishing  refining 
in  bond  before  the  French  Assembly  at  that 
time? — Yes.  I  have  already  described  that, 
either  in  December  1872,  or  January  1873,  when 
the  French  Government  were  pressing  forward 
their  Bill  its  progress  was  arrested  by  the  pro- 
posal of  an  amendment  that  a  law  establishing  re- 
nning  in  bond  should  be  substituted  for  the 
Government  Bill.  That  amendment  was  referred, 
as  I  have  stated,  to  the  Sugar  Commission, 
and  the  Sugar  Commission  reported  in  favour 
of  the  amendment  for  refining  in  bond,  and 
against  the  Government  BilL  We  begin  by  stating 
that  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  in  a  clause 
of  the  Report  of  the  Sugar  Commission,  stated 
that  a  fresh  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  to  be 
held  in  Brussels,  and  we  point  out  the  reason  why 

we 
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tM  oonmder  France  is  now  bound  loyally  to  sup- 
port refining  in  bond ;  and  then  we  go  on  to 
teaibe  the  points  which  require  to  be  remedied 
if  franco  stul  resists  the  adoption  of  refining  in 
bond.  Those  points  are  the  detaxe  on  white 
sugar,  which  was  being  taxed  at  too  low  a  rate» 
tm  tibe  incorrectness  of  the  colour  standards. 

56i'».  You  say  that  you  go  on  to  give  the  rea- 

fcnu  why  you*  consider  that  France  is  bound  to 

loeept  refining  in  bond ;  what  were  the  reasons 

iriRFraace  was  bound  to  accept  refining  in  bond? 

— ibe  first  reason  was  that  the  Superior  Coun^ 

dl  of  Commerce  had  reported  in  favour  of  that 

9f8iem;  that  the  Commission,  of  the   National 

iiiKmbly  had  twice  reported  in  favour  of  refining 

IB  bond^  and  that  ihe  arguments  brought  forward 

k  the  National  Assembly  had  all  tended  in  the 

flone  direction ;    also  many   official   admissions 

bad  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 

aent  that  the  present  state  of  things  was  in  every 

wvf  opDosed  to  the  object  for  which  the  Conven* 

tion  haa  been  entered  into.     Then  we  refer  to  a 

asotation  which  we  made  from  the  speech  of  the 

Minister  of  Commerce  in  our  memorial  of  the 

Sri  of  March,  to  which  I  called  the  attention  of 

the  Committee  just  now.     Then  we  direct  our 

attmtion  to  a  point  which  had  always  been  made 

hf  die  French  dele^tes,  and  by  others  who  op*^ 

pose  the  adoption  oi  refining  in  bond :  that  Bel- 

smm  persbtendy  refused  to  adopt  that  system. 

IhaJt  nad  been  made  an  argument  against  the 

adoption  of  refining  in  bond  as  the  basis  of  a  new 

Convention. 

566.  That  objection  was  raised  by  France  and 
Holland  ? — By  France.  Holland  had  always 
mid  that,  if  no  system  could  be  found  which 
vould  remedy  the  present  evils,  they  wore  ready 
io  consider  refining  in  bond ;  it  wd»s  only  the 
French  delegates  who  persistently  refused  to 
consider  refining  in  bond.  So  we  deal  with  that 
paint  about  Belgium,  and  we  show  that  the  Bel- 
gian Government  cannot  uphold  their  present 
system,  by  quoting  firom  the  Expose  des  Motifs^ 
q£  a  law  brought  in  in  1871  in  the  Kelgian 
Chambers.  Then  we  quote  a  statement  made  by 
die  Belgian  manufacturers  in  support  of  that. 
That  Ejq}0si  des  Motifs  is  a  v6ry  important  docu- 
laent,  because  it  states  that  the  system  of  assess- 
iBg  die  duty  on  the  density  of  the  juice  results 
m  an  almost  total  loss  of  revenue  in  Belgium ; 
diat  it  would  result  in  a  total  loss  if  they  had  not 
a  system  of  establishing  a  minimum ;  that  is  to 
Bty,  when  the  duty  does  not  yield  a  certain  sum, 
that  fixed  imm  has  to  be  made  up  by  c(Hitribution 
frmn  the  manufacturers.  That  we  thought  was 
t  very  strong  proof  that  the  Belgian  system  was 
Bot  one  which  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  <^  refining  in  bond. 

567.  But  surely  if  the  Belgian  system  gave 
rise  to  such  a  considerable  bounty  as  it  did,  was 
BOl  France  justified  in  declining  to  come  under 
asy  engagement  which  would  abolish  the  bounty 
in  their  country,  while  the  system  in  Belgium,  a 
aoighbouring  country,  still  continued,  and  gave 
bi^  bounties  to  their  sugar  refiners? — Our 
argument  riather  tended  to  prove  that  the  Belgian 
Gofemment  ought  to  adopt  refining  in  bond  like 
lbs  rest. 

568.  Thattbeir  system  wiis  objectionable? — Yes. 

569.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  that  memo- 
lial  ? — ^We  eondttde  by  toucning  upon  the  possi*- 
bifity  of  the  existb^  Convention  expiring  without 
any  agieemeot  having  been  come  to. 

ai04. 
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570.  When  did  the  Convention  of  1864  expire  ? 
— It  would  expire  in  1875. 

571.  It  was  renewed,  was  in  not? — No. 

572.  Was  there  no  proposal  made  for  its 
renewal  ? — Not  that  I  can  recollect.  We  point 
out  at  the  conclusion  of  the  memdrial  that,  in  th^ 
event  of  the  termination  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion, our  trade  was  as  much  entitled  to  some 
treaty  to  defend  it  against  the  protected  foreign 
competition  as  any  other  trade  in  the  country. 
Of  course  it  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  some 
treaty  which  should  secure  equsd  competition 
between  the  various  countries. 

57.3.  That  memorial  of  August  1873  was 
followed  up,  I  believe,  by  a  further  memorial  from 
the  refiners  in  October  1873? — Yes.  That  memo- 
rial calls  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
Supplementary  Report  of  the  Commission  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  it  prays  that  if  the 
French  Government  should  abandon  their  present 
law,  owing  to  that  unfavourable  report  of  the 
Commission,  the  staiMS  quo  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  The  principal  reason  that  we  give  for 
that  is  the  point  which  I  have  before  referred  to, 
viz.,  that  a  certain  class  of  sugar  is  admitted  into 
the  French  refineries  at  a  much  lower  duty  than 
it  ought  to  pay.  Then  we  quote  a  memorial 
from  the  Belgian  beetrsugar  manufacturers,  which 
proves  that  the  statement  made  by  the  Belgian 
representatives  of  the  Conferences,  that  refining 
in  bond  and  manufacturing  in  bond  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  their  industiy  is  unfounded,  and 
that  the  Belgian  pianufacturers  actuallv  peti- 
tioned to  have  manufacturing  in  bond  established 
in  Belgium. 

574.  I  think  in  the  ultimate  result  of  all  the 
negotiations  that  took  place,  and  the  Conventions 
that  were  agreed  to,  as  a  matter  of  fact  Belgium 
was  not  included  in  the  system  which  was  adopted 
for  the  other  countries.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  Conventions  agreed  to  at  Conferences  which 
took  place  after  that.  It  was  admitted  that 
Belgium  was  in.  an  exceptional  position,  because 
she  was  never,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bound  by  the 
agreement  to  the  system  which  was  adopted  at 
the  various  Conferences  by  the  other  Powers? — 
Belgium  always  maintained  a  sort  of  exceptional 
position. 

575.  That  was,  to  some  extent,  a  recognition  of 
the  position  which  Belgium  took  up  at  the  Con- 
ferences to  which  you  allude  ? — It  was  a  recog^ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  when  the  original  Conven- 
tion was  entered  into  an  exceptional  ^sition  was 
admitted  for  Belgium. 

576.  And  she  always  maintained  that  e^Ecep- 
tional  position  ? —  She  maintained  it  in  those 
Conferences  by  persistently  refusing  to  listen  to 
refining  in  bond  as  far  as  Belgium  was  concerned, 
in  spite  of  this  memorial  of  the  Belgian  manufac- 
turers actually  praying  that  they  might  be  put 
under  Excise  supervision. 

577.  But  Belgium  was  looked  upon  as  com- 
paratively a  small  feature  in  the  settlement,  in 
coiisequenc^  of  the  smallness  of  her  production  ? 
— I  think  that  so  far  as  the  exportation  of  refined 
sugar  was  concerned,  Belgium  was  looked  upon 
as  a  small  feature  in  the  matter,  because  the 
Belgian  exports  of  refined  sugar  are  really  of  no 
account  at  all.  I  have  always  found  it  difficult 
to  understand  why  Belgium  was  a  party  to  the 
Convention  at  all,  because  the  Convention  was 
-entered  into  merely  to  regulate  the  exportation 
of  refined  sugar. 
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578.  Is  there  anything  else  in  the  memorial  of 
1873  that  you  wish  to  draw  attention  to? — No^ 
except  this  point  about  the  Belgian  manufacturers 
desiring  to  have  their  manufacture  placed  under 
Excise  supervision.  The  Belgian  refiners,  if  I 
recollect  nght,  had  at  an  earlier  date  presented 
a  memorial. 

579.  In  favour  of  refining  in  bond  ? — I  cannot 
recollect  now.  I  gave  evidence  on  that  point  on 
Thursday  last.  But  the  sugar  manufacturers  at 
this  time  addressed  a  memorial  to  their  Grovern- 
ment  praying  to  have  Excise  supervision  established 
in  Belgium,  and  yet  the  delegates  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  all  the  Conferences  had  always 
declared  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
establish  refining  in  bond  and  manufacturing  in 
bond  in  that  country.     Of  course  this  was  not  a 

roposal  made  by  every  manufacturer  in  Belgium, 
ut  it  was  made  by  a  majority  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  Belgium,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that 
their  reason  was  that  this  system  of  assessing  the 
duty  in  the  Belgian  manufactories  on  the  density 
pf  the  juice  gave  rise  to  very  serious  frauds ;  in 
fact,  they  stated  in  the  memorial  which  we  have 
placed  in  the  appendix  to  this  document  of  our 
own,  that  the  loss  to  the  Belgian  Treasury  is  not 
so  much  from  the  figures  adopted  for  estimating 
the  quantity  of  sugar  upon  the  juice  being  so 
yery  incorrect  as  from  the  fact  of  th^  system  it- 
self giving  such  opportunity  for  fraud  ;  and  there- 
fore the  majority  of  the  Belgian  manufacturers 
who  saw  the  permanent  injury  that  would  be 
caused  to  their  trade  by  the  continuance  of  that 
fraud,  desired  to  have  that  system  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  establishment  of  refining  in  bond. 

580.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  our  delegate  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1873,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  re- 
finers, I  believe,  in  October  1873,  asking  their 
views? — Yes,  that  is  on  the  31st  October  1873, 
at  page  25  of  the  same  paper.  He  informs  us  in 
that  letter,  that  "  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have 
signified  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  their 
opinion  with  reference  to  a  communication  from 
the  French  Government  relative  to  the  proposal 
that  there  should  be  another  meeting  of  the 
International  Commissioners  io  discuss  tho  ques- 
tion of  refining  sugar  in  bond ;  that,  to  enable 
their  Lordships  to  deal  with  that  question  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  it  is  important  that  the 
sugar  refiners  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  be  agreed  upon  objects  to  be  arrived  at  in 
any  future  negotiations,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
refiners  shodld  be  very  fully  communicated  with 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  exact  course 
which  they  wish  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
adopt." 

Mr.  l^ourke. 

581.  That  was  in  consequence  of  the  protocol, 
because  the  protocol  of  the  Conference  was  then 
before  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  determined  that  they 
would  not  take  any  action  upon  that  protocol 
until  they  knew  what  the  opinion  of  the  sugar  re- 
finers was? — That  was  the  case. 

*582,  They  wanted  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
sugar  refiners  before  they  acted  upon  the  pro- 
tocol?— Quite  so. 

Chairman^ 

583.  That  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Sugar  Refiners'  Committee  ? — Yes.  We 
felt,  of  course,  that  in  the  very  voluminous 
memorials  that  we  had  addressed  at  that  time  to 
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Her  Majesty's  Government,  we  had  stated  very 
fully,  and  supported  in  every  possible  way  by 
argument  and  quotation,  our  views  as  to  what 
course  ought  to  be  pursued.  We  replied  to  that 
letter  very  fully  in  a  letter  of  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember 1873,  which  is  given  at  page  26  of  this 
Parliamentary  Paper.  We  called  Mr.  Ogilvie's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  commumcuted 
very  fuUv  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  two 
years,  all  the  facts  connected  with  the^  subject* 
and  that  we  had  added  our  own  conclusions,  and 
that  we  need  not  presume  to  point  out  what  steps 
in  our  judgment  ought  to  be  taken. 

584.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  points  which 
you  put  before  them  were  to  a  great  extent-  a 
repetition  of  the  previous  memorials  which  you 
had  placed  before  the  Government  ? — We  pointed, 
out  the  reasons. 

585.  You  say  here,  "  While  we  thank  them, 
therefore,  for  so  courteously  giving  us  a  further 
opportunity  of  stating  these  views,  we  hope  they 
will  excuse  us  if  what  we  now  gladly  ta^e  the 
proffered  opportunity  of  saying,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  already 
urged"?— Yes. 

586.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that,  practically, 
the  reply  to  that  letter  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  a 
summary  of  your  previous  arguments  ? — It  was. 

587.  Then  at  the  end,  I  think,  you  place 
before  Her  Majesty's  Government  certain  pro- 
positions for  which  you  ask  their  support? — 
There  are  various  alternatives. 

588.  Will  you  read  those  ?— They  are  at  page 
30.  The  first  is,  "  That  another  eflbrt  should  be 
made  to  induce  all  the  Powers  to  adopt  refining 
in  bond,  the  grounds  for  such  further  pressure 
being  that  France  is  ready  to  adopt  it  if  adopted 
by  Sl\  ;  that  it  is  shown  that  the  charge  for  duty 
under  the  contract  factory  system  cannot  be 
raised  so  as  to  make  excess  yields  impossible ; 
and  that  refining  in  bond  has  been  asked  for, 
both  by  the  Belgian  manufacturers  and  Dutch 
refiners."  The  second  alternative  is,  "  That 
Great  Britain  and  France  should  adopt  refining 
in  bond  under  uniform  conditions,  and  that  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  while  taking  steps  to  repress 
fraud  and  excess  yields  in  the  contract  factories  " 
(that  is  in  the  factories  where  the  quantitjr  of 
sugar  was  estimated  by  the  density  of  the  juice) 
"should  abolish  classification  and  charge  duty 
in  exact  proportion  to  strength  as  ascertained  by 
analysis  as  proposed  by  their  delegates  at  the 
last  Conference." 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

589.  Is  that  second  recommendation  as  to  the 
contract  factories  again? — ^No,  that  about  the 
contract  factories  ends  at  the  word  *' factories." 
The  abolition  of  classification  is  with  regard  to 
the  entry  of  raw  sugar  into  refineries.  That 
they  should  "abolish  classification  and  charge 
duty  in  exact  proportion  to  strength  as  ascer- 
tained by  analysis  as  proposed  by  their  delegates 
at  the  last  Conference  under  a  system  or  systems 
which„both  as  to  method  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  carried  out,  should  be  approved  by  the  four* 
contracting  Powers."  The  third  alternative  wa8> 
"  That,  failing  this,  all  the  four  countries  should 
adopt  the  latter  system."  Then  the  fourth  alter- 
native was,  "  That  if  the  present  terms  of  the 
Convention  are  to  remain  m  statu  quoy  France 
should  immediately  remove  the  protective  duty 
on  foreign  refined  sugar,  and. the  diiaxe  on  white 
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sugar  above  tlie  upper  limit  of  the  firet  class,  and 
that  Belgium  and  Holland  should  take  steps  to 
reniler  fraud  and  excess  yields  in  the  contract 
Victories  impossible." 

Chairman. 

590.  This  is  rather  important  because  it  is  an 
indication  from  the  Sugar  Kefiners'  Committee 
that  there  are  other  m(Ses  of  dealing  with  this 
question,  which  would  be  to  them  more  or  less 
eadsfactory  than  refining  in  bond  ? — No.  ^  We 
had  already  proved  over  and  over  again,  in  all 
onr  memorials,  that  the  only  system  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  us  would  be  refining  in  bond  ; 
but  of  course  we  were  obliged  to  face  the  alter- 
native of  having  to  accept  a  compromise,  aijid 
therefore  we   stated  these  alternatives.     After 
this  an  event  happened  which  changed  the  whole 
an)ect  of  the  affair,  and  that  was  the  passing  of 
alawLD  the  French  Assembly  in  March  1874, 
which  established  refining  in  bond  in  France. 

591.  It  was  never  carried  out? — No,  but  it 
was  a  law  establishing  refining  in  bond  on  a 
certain  day,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
underltand  why  that  law  was  not  carried  out. 

Mr.  Bourke. 

592.  Before  that  law  was  established  was  th^e 
tot  a  proposal  to  hold  another  Conference  at 
fimssels  in  March  1874,  which  was  declined  by 
the  Government? — I  see  that  we  have  stated 
something  to  that  effect  in  one  of  these  memo- 
rials that  I  have  just  quoted  from. 

593.  Do  you  recollect,  as  a  fact,  that  there 
was  a  proposal  to  hold  another  Conference,  which 
was  declined  ? — I  cannot  at  this  moment  recol- 
lect whether  there  was  or  not. 

Chairman. 

594.  The  refiners  made  a  statement  on  the 
Ist  of  December  1873,  with  reference  to  refining 
in  bond,  did  they  not  ? — We  did* 

^95.  What  was  that  statement  ? — It  is  given 
at  page  21  of  this  Parliamentary  Paper. 

596.  That  was  with  reference  to  tne  objections 
vhich  had  been  raised  to  refining  in  bond  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  origin  of  that  was  that  at  all  the  Con- 
ferences, and  in  all  the  various  discussions  on 
the  matter,  those  who  were  opposed  to  refining 
in  bond  had  raised  objections,  and  tried  to  show 
that  refining  in  bond  was  impossible  to  carry 
out  Of  course  our  strongest  argument  that  it 
was  possible  was  that  it  was  in  actual  operation 
in  500  factories  in  France ;  but,  in  order  to  meet 
the  various  technical  difficulties  which  had  been 
raised,  we  drew  up  this  statement,  which  is  a 
very  careful  examination  of  all  those  difficulties 
and  our  replies  to  them. 

597.  That  statement^is  to  be  found  on  page 
21  of  these  memorials  relating  to  the  sugar  duties 
in  Paper  89  ? — Quite  so. 

598.  In  that  the  refiners  take  up  all  the 
objections  which  had  been  raised  to  the  refining 
m  bond  at  the  Conference,  and  they  give  a  reply 
to  each  of  the  objections  showing  that,  in  their 
opinion^  the  objections  there  raised  are  grounds- 
less?— Yes. 

599.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  which  you 
use  there  is  that  the  making  of  sugar  in  bond  is 
already  in  existence  in  500  sugar  factories  in 
France  ? — ^That  is  our  chief  argument ;  I  do  not 
say  tha^  it  is  used  in  this  document,  because 
tiiu  document  is  directed  to  dealing  with  the 
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technical  difficulties  which  had  been  raised ;  but 
our  main  point  of  contention  is  that  a  system 
cannot  be  difficult  to  carry  out  when  it  is  actually 
being  carried  out  by  the  very  Government  which 
says  that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out. 

600.  There  is  a  refiners'  memorial  I  think  of 
the  19th  of  November  1873,  hawng  reference  to 
a  mixed  Commission,  to  which  you  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Committee?— Yes,  that  is 
at  page  3)  of  this  same  Parliamentary  Paper. 
At  the  time  when  thjis  memorial  was  prepared  it 
looked  as  if  matters  were  going  to  remain  in 
statti  quo ;  and  as  we  wanted  to  have  any  remedy 
for  the  troubles  that  we  were  suffering  from 
applied  at  once,  we  wished  at  once  to  have  that 
part  of  the  treaty  which  had  not  been  carried  out 
by  France  earned  out ;  and  therefore  we  re- 
quested that  we  might  be  heard  before  the 
mixed  Commission,  which  was  at  that  moment 
sitting  in  Paris,  on  the  points  that  we  wished  to 
to  bring  forward. 

601.  What  was  the  mixed  Commission;  how 
was  it  composed? — I  do  not  recollect  at  the 
moment  what  the  nature  of  the  mixed  Com- 
mission \vas. 

602.  That  was  a  Commission  formed  under  the 
Commercial  Treaty  of  1873,  was  it  not? — I  do 
not  think  that  we  ever  knew  the  exact  nature  of 
of  this  mixed  Commission*  We  heard  in  some 
way,  I  do  not  recollect  how,  that  this  mixed  Com- 
mission would  take  into  consideration  any  points 
with  regard  to  the  commercial  treaties,  and 
therefore  we  requested,  in  default  of  any  other 
remedy,  that  we  might  be  heard  before  this 
mixed  Commission  and  state  our  grievances. 

603.  You  desired  to  be  heard  before  this  Com- 
mission with  reference  to  the  points  in  which 
France  had  not  carried  out  the  Convention  of 
1864  ?— Quite  so. 

604.  What  was  the  reply  to  that  memorial  ? — 
The  reply  I  see  is  dated  the  9th  of  February 
1874.  It  states,  "'ITiat  Her  Majesty's  Ambas- 
sador  has  been  instructed  to  arrange,  if  possible, 
for  the  British  sugar  refiners  being  heara  before 
the  mixed  Commission  when  sitting,  as  is  pro- 
posed to  be  shortly  the  case  in  Loncwn." 

605.  There  is  a  reply  from  the  Sugar  Refiners' 
Committee  to  that  communication  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  dated  the  23rd  of  February  1874, 
is  there  not? — Yes;  it  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  I  see  it  begins  by  saving,  **  Accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  made  with  you  at  our 
interview  last  Thursday,  and  also  in  conformity 
with  a  letter  received  by  me  from  the  Foreign 
Office  on  9th  February,  in  reply  to  my  applica- 
tion to  be  heard  before  the  mixed  Commission,  I 
now  beg  to  send  you  in  writing  the  heads  of  the 
claims  which  I  wish  to  make  before  the  Commis- 
sion." Then  the  document  goes  on  to  state 
exactly  the  claim  which  we  proposed  to  lay  before 
the  Commission. 

606.  And  which  you  have  stated  in  your 
previous  evidence  ? — I  have  stated  the  substance 
of  it,  but  of  course  this  document  gives  all  the 
arguments  in  greater  detail 

607.  But  you  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  that 
document  any  further,  except  as  giving  in  greater 
detail  that  which  you  have  previously  stated,  with 
regard  to  your  objections  to  the  position  taken 
up  by  France  ?— This  document  gives  calculations 
to  show  the  amount  of  bounty  that  was  being 
obtained  by  the  departure  from  the  terms  of  the 
Convention. 

£  3  608.  I  think 
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608.  I  think  jou  had  better  state,  a»  shortly  as 
you  can,  what  those ,  circulations  are  ?  —  We 
point  out  that  the  duty  on  this  particular  class  of 
sugar,  ranging  from  No.  18  upwards,  is  3^.  18  «. 
per  hundred  kilogrammes  higher  than  it  ought 
to  be  under  the  terms  of  the  CouTention,  and  that 
it  is  also  3  francs  higher  than  it  ought  to  be 
under  reasonable  circumstances ;  that  it  in  fact 
gives  3  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  bounty  to  the 
refiners.  We  proved  that  by  calculation.  We 
go  on  to  state  what  quantity  of  sugar  thq  French 
refiners  use  of  that  kind,  in  order  to  indicate 
what  a  very  serious  injury  it  is. 

609.  Do  you  in  any  portion  of  this  memorial 
give  any  indication  based  upon  that  as  to  what, 
m  your  opinion,  is  the  total  amount  of  the  bounty? 
— No,  only  on  this  one  point ;  it  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  figures  which  we  state  here. 

610.  In  that  memorial  what  do  you  give  as  the 
total  quantity  of  sugar  upon  which  the  French 
refiners  obtained  this  bounty  by  this  system? — 
We  estimate  that  they  use  100,000  tons  of  this 
white  sugar. 

611.  And  upon  that  you  say  that  they  obtain 
a  bounty  of  how  much  ? — ^Of  3  francs  per  100 
kilogrammes;  100,000  tons  is  100,000,000  kilo- 
grammes, 60  that  you  merely  multiply  the 
100,000,000  kilogrammes  by  three. 

612.  At  the  rate  of  25  s.  a  ton,  that  would  be 
about  125,000  /.  on  the  100,000  tons?— Yes. 

613.  That  is  the  substance,  then,  of  this  answer 
to  the  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office? — Yes. 
The  other  point  that  we  wished  to  bring  forward 
was  the  incorrectness  of  the  standards.  The 
standards  had  been  altered  from  what  they  were 
laid  down  by  the  Convention;  they  were  laid 
down  by  the  Convention  to  be  equivalent  to  such 
and  such  Dutch  numbers,  and  they  had  been 
altered. 

614.  Then  I  understand  that  there  was  also  a 
letter  from  the  West  India  Committee  to  the 
Treasury  to  which  you  wish  to  direct  attention  ? 
— Yes ;  but  previously  to  that  there  is  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Gadesden,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  statement 
of  our  claim  was  made  a  few  days  before  the 
sitting  of  the  mixed  Commission,  and  then  this 
letter  of  the  25th  of  February  was  written 
immediately  after  the  sitting  of  the  mixed  Com- 
mission, and  this  letter  gives  the  substance  of 
what  occurred  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

615.  Will  you  state  the  cx)ntents  of  that  letter  ? 
— The  statements  that  we  made  before  the  mixed 
Commission  were,  as  we  fully  expected  they 
would  be,  argued  by  the  French  Commissioners ; 
and  this  letter  states  the  replies  which  we  gave 
to  the  arguments  and  statements  brought  forward 
by  the  French  Commissioners,  in  order  to  show 
that  we  had  a  perfectly  sound  case,  and  that  we 
established  our  arguments  in  every  case. 

616.  What  was  the  result  of  this  appearance 
before  the  mixed  Conunission? — There  was  no 
further  result. 

617.  You  simply  laid  your  case  before  that 
Conunission,  but  there  was  no  action  taken,  and 
no  result  ensued? — No  ;  the  reason  why  no  action 
was  taken  was  that  the  negotiations  were  set  on 
foot  again  for  the  est^lishment  of  refining  in 
bond,  and  therefore,  of  course,  any  other  altera- 
tion was  held  in  a  state  of  suspense  while  those 
negotiations  were  going  on,  I  presume. 


Mr.  Bourke* 

618.  Did  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce 
undertake,  at  that  time,  to  propose  the  system  of 
refininff  in  bond  before  the  mixed  Commission? 
— ^The  French  Minister  of  Commerce  undertook 
to  propose  a  system  of  refining  in  bond  to  the 
oilier  countries  after  the  vote  of  1874,  but  I  am 
not  aware  liiat  this  statement  that  we  made  be- 
fore the  mixed  Commissicm  led  to  any  result. 
I  do  not  know  what  occurred  diplomatically  as 
die  result  of  our  statements  before  the  mixed 
Commission ;  I  have  never  been  informed  of  any 
steps  having  been  taken. 

619.  There  is  a  letter  from  the  West  India 
Committee  of  the  28th  of  November  1873,  to 
which  you  wish  to  direct  attention,  is  there  not  ? 
-^This  letter  simply  points  out  that  **  French 
sugar  continues  to  receive  an,  imfair  advantage 
to  the  great  injury  not  only  of  the  refining  inte*- 
rest  in  this  country,  but  of  all  classes  of  sugwr 
brought  from  the  British  colonies  into  the 
Engl^h  market. '' 

620.  It  prays  the  Government  to  take  such 
steps  as  will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  t^ounties  on 
the  exportation  of  sugar  ? — Quite  so. 

621.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  debate  whioh  took 
place  in  the  National  Assembly  in  February 
1874? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not 
brought  the  copies  of  the  Journal  Officiel  of  that 
debate  with  me  to-day,. because  I  did  not  expect 
that  we  should  get  so  far  forward  widi  the  history 
of  the  case,  but  I  can  state  the  facts  briefly. 
It  was  a  very  long  and  important  debate,  and 
speeches  were  made  which  entirely  confirmed 
everything  which  had  been  said  iba  to  the  abuses 
at  present  existing. 

622.  What  was  the  debate  upon;  what  waa 
the  question  before  the  Assembly  ? — The  questiou 
still  was  the  law  and  the  amendment. 

623.  The  projet  de  lot  and  the  amendment  for 
the  refining  in  bond  ?— Yes,  the  result  of  the  de- 
bate was  that  the  amendment  for  refining  in  bond 
was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority. 

624.  Was  that  carried  with  ^e  concurrence  of 
the  Government  or  in  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? — The  Government  resisted  it,  I  think,  in 
every  way  they  could. 

625.  In  the  Assembly  ? — In  the  Assembly. 

626.  But  the  law  establishing  refining  in  bond 
was  carried  notwithstanding  that? — It  was  car- 
ried notwithstanding  that. 

627.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  die 
numbers  were  by  which  it  was  carried  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  state  from  memory  what  the  numbers 
were. 

628.  It  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  ? — Yes. 

629.  Whose  amendment  was  that  for  establish- 
ing refining  in  bond ;  have  you  the  words  of  the 
actual  amendment? — This  is  what  occurred  in 
the  sitting  of  the  20th  lumber  1872  when  this 
amendment  was  first  proposed.  It  was  proposed 
by  Monsieur  Pouyer-Quertier,  and  supported  by 
Messieurs  Villain,  Ah&ed  Dupont,  and  Paris. 
Monsieur  Villain  was  a  member  of  the  Pu^liar* 
mentary  Commission  and  Monsieur  Pouyer^Queiv 
tier  was  the  President  of  tiie  Conseil  Superieur. 

630.  During  the  debate  which  took  place  upon 
this  proposal,  was  anything  stated  as  to  what  the 
amount  of  the  bounty  was  ? — The  amount  of  the 
bounty  was  stated  over  and  over  again  in  these 
earlier  debates  also. 

631.  What  was  the  amount  of  the.  bounty 
stated  at  during  those  discussions  ?-— It  was 
stated  as  amounting  to  about  20,000,000  francs. 

632.  Waa 
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632.  Was  that  stated  by  Monsieur  Pouyer- 
Qner^r? — ^Yes,  and  by  many  others;  it  was 
BOt  only  Monsieur  Pouyer-Quertier's  estimate, 
osly  of  course  Monsieur  Pouyer-Quertier's 
ornate  is  of  more  importance  than  that  xyf  the 
others,  because  he  was  the  President  of  this  Or/««// 
SMffrieur^  and  therefore  he  was  supposed  to  have 
heard  the  evidenoe  given  before  that  >  Conseil, 
and  to  be  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
•Dount  of  the  bounty  than  the  others. 

633.  Was  that  amount  challenged  by  any  of 
the  speakers  from  the  opposite  point  of  view  ? — 
Yes;  Monsieur  Say,  in  his  speeches,  invariably 
nid  that  the  bounty  was  very  email ;  but  he  did 
jot  argue  the  matter  at  all;  he  did  not  make 
any  statements  which  tended  to  prove  that  the 
bounty  was  small. 

634.  Did  he  give  any  figures  ? — He  did,  in  a 
rough  way.  I  recollect  that  Monsieur  Pouyer- 
Quertier  on  one  occasion  said  in  a  speech, 
**  Monsieur  Say  says  the  bounty  is  two  or  three 
cr  four  millions ;  I  6ay^  it  is  20  or  30  or  40 
miDions."  That  was  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  of 
course.  Monsieur  Say  on  one  occasion  referred 
to  an  estimate  given  by  the  ofhcials  before  the 
Conseil  Superieur,  which  I  have  already  spoken 
o£,  one  estimate  being  that  the  bounty  was 
8,000,000  francs,  and  the  other  bein^  that  it 
was  14,000,000  financs ;  but  that  was  without  re- 
ference to  excess  yield. 

635.  That  was  a  debate  in  February  and 
March  1874,  was  it  not? — ^Yes;  it  was  a  con- 
tinuous debate. 

636.  It  was  in  March  1874,  was  it  not,  that 
the  resolution  was  arrived  at  establishing  retining 
in  bond  ? — ^Yes. 

637.  That  was  to  establish  refining  in  bond  on 
a  certain  day,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  July  1875  I 
think  it  was. 

638.  Was  any  representation  made  by  the 
Sugar  Befiners'  Committee  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  the  2nd  of  March  J  874? — 
Yes;  that  appears  on  page  8  of  this  Parliamen- 
tary Paper. 

.  639.  Is  there  anything  in  that  memorial  to 
whidi  you  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Conmiittee? — We  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Govemment  to  the  fact  that  the  resolution  for 
refining  in  bond  had  been  submitted  to,  and 
accepted  by  the  National  Assembly.  This  is 
evidently  drawn  up  in  reference  to  the  debate 
tiiat  was  then  going  on  in*  the  National  Assem- 
Wy. 

640.  You  say,  '^Last  week  the  adoption  of 
the  system  proposed  by  the  British  Government 
was  again  moved  in  the  National  Assembly,  and 
was  definitely  accepted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment The  mover  desired  that  it  should  be 
•dopted  without  dday.  The  French  Govern- 
iDent  insiated  that,  in  its  opinion,  it  could  not, 
imder  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  be  adopted 
until  July  1875,  when  the  Convention  expires. 
The  two  proposals,  the  one  for  the  adoption  of 
^  system  on  the  1st  August  1874,  and  the  other 
for  its  postponement  to  July  1875,  have  been 
referred  to  the  Commission  on  the  Budget." 
That  shows,  I  think,  that  it  was  with  reference 
to  this  decision  of  the  National  Araembly  that 
this  Airther  memorial  was  addressed  by  the  Sugar 
Befiners'  Committee  to  the  then  Chancellor  of 
tfce  Exchequer  ? — Yes  ;  I  might  mention  that 
the  refining  in  bond  proposal  was  not  deiSnitely 
sceepted  by  the  French   Government  until  it 

0J04. 
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was  actually  &fait  accompliy  until  it  was  actually    Martineau, 
passed.      Otherwise  this  would  appear  at  first 
sight  to  contradict  what  I  have  already  stated, 
that  the  French  Government  resisted  the  proposal 
for  refining  in  bond. 

640*.  What  I  understand  is,  that  the  resolution 
for  refining  in  bond  was  piassed  by  the  Assembly, 
but  that  a  question  still  remained  as  to  the  date 
at  which  it  should  come  into  operation  ? — Quite 
bo. 

641.  That  question  was  then  referred  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Budget,  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

642.  What  conclusion  did  they  come  to  as  to 
the  date  ? — That  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  I  see 
the  object  of  this  memorial  is  to  urge  that  the 
excise  supervision  should  be  carried  out  at  once, 
as  being  thoroughly  consistent  in  every  way  with 
the  object  for  which  the  Convention  was  entered 
into. 

643.  You  contended  that  if  it  had  been  put 
into  operation  at  once,  it  would  not  have  inter- 
fered with  the  stipulation  of  that  Convention  ? — 
Yes. 

644.  It  would  have  been,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
carrying  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  ?— 
Entirely. 

645.  Was  there  any  reply  to  that  memorial 
from  the  Government  ? — I  do  not  see  any  here. 

646.  There  was  a  further  memorial,  I  think, 
from  the  Sugar  Refiners'  Committee  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  the  4th  of  March  ?— 
Yes. 

647.  Is  there  anything  in  that  to  which  you 
wish  to  caU  attention  ? — ^The  object  of  that  me- 
morial was  to  induce  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  assure  the  other  powers  tliat  Great  Britain 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  immediate  carry- 
ing out  of  the  vote  of  the  National  Assembly. 

648.  The  object  appears  to  be  to  suggest  that 
Great  Britain  should,  along  with  Uie  other 
powers,  Holland  and  Belgiimi,  represent  to 
France  that  it  would  be  no  infringement  of  the 
Convention  to  carry  out  the  law  which  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  ? — Yes. 

649.  And  there  was  a  second  point  which  was 
laid  before  the  Government  ? — That  was  with  re- 
gard, to  the  points  that  had  been  brought  before 
the  mixed  Commission;  and  we  refer  to  that 
here  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment had  only  two  courses  open  to  them ; 
either  to  carry  out  at  once  the  law  voted  by  the 
National  Assembly,  or  to  remedy  those  defects 
which  we  had  brought  before  the  mixed  Commis- 
sion, and  to  carry  out  their  obligations  under  the 
Treaty,  They  were  under  obligations  to  do  cer- 
tain things  under  the  Treaty  which  they  had  not 
done. 

650.  You  desired  to  represent  two  things :  one 
that,  in  vour  opinion,  it  would  be  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  Convention  for  France  to  adopt  re- 
fining in  bond  at  once ;  but  if  it  was.  not  adopted 
at  once,  you  desfred  to  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  urging  France  to  carrv  out 
the  Convention  of  1864,  which  she  had  hitherto 
failed  to  carry  out  ? — ^Yes,  and  of  course  the  ob- 
ject of  urging  upon  them  these  points  at  that 
time  was  to  induce  them  at  once  to  carry  out  re- 
fining in. bond,  and  to  show  that  it  really  answers 
the  purpose  for  which  we  intended  it. 

651.  There  was  a  further  memorial  on  the 
30th  of  March  1874,  was  ther^  not? — ^Yes,  that 
follows  immediately  after  the  other  one  in  the 
Parliamentai^y  Paper. 

E  4  652.  I  think 
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652.  I  think  that  had  reference  to  an  interview 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  Sugar  Refiners' Com- 
mittee had  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ? — I  see  this  memorial  urges  that  if  the 
sugar  duties  were  abolished  we  ought  still  to 
continue  to  be  a  party  to  the  Convention. 

653.  That  memorial  was  with  a  view  to  the 

frobable  abolition  of  the  duty  iii  this  countiy  ? — 
t  was  evidently. 

654.  That  was  jtist  before  the  Budget  of  1874, 1 
suppose,  when  a  change  in  the  duty  was  probable  ? 
— -XeB.  The  object  of  the  memorial  was  to  urge 
that  if  the  sugar  duties  should  be  abolished  m 
this  country,  we  still  ought  to  remain  parties  to 
a  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  bounties  on 
export;  that  we  were  just  as  much  interested  in 
having  foreigrl  bounties  abolished  without  a  sugar 
duty. in  this  country  as  we  were  ^ith  a  sugar 
duty. 

^55.  There  was  a  further  memorial  from  the 
trade  on  the  25th  of  March  1875,  was  there  not? 
— Yes ;  that  is  at  the  very  end  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Paper,  at  page  47. 

656.  What  are  the  points  ivthat  memorial  to 
which  you  wish  to  dii'ect  the  atterttion  of  the 
Committee  ? — This  was  with  reference  to  some 
remark  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  made  at  an  interview  which  we  had  with 
him,  in  which  he  had  thrown  out  the  su^estion 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  simplify  the 
scale  by  getting  rid  of  graduation,  and  in  fact, 
by  establishing  a  uniform  duty.  Of  course, 
that  was  a  system  which  had  always  been  resisted 
most  strenuously  by  us,  because  a  uniform  duty 
on  sugar  would  amount  to  a  prohibition  to  the 
importation  of  any  but  the  highest  qualities. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

657.  When  was  that?— On  the  25th  March 
1874. 

Chairmav, 

658.  That  was  with  refereuce  to  our  duties  ? — 
Entirely. 

659.  It  had  no  reference  to  the  international 
question? — There  is  a  part  at  the  end  of  this 
memorial  which  refers  to  that.  We,  in  that 
memorial,  support  the  abolition  of  the  sugar 
duties  in  this  country  on  the  ground  that  the 
constant  changes  of  sugar  duty  very  much  dis- 
turbed the  trade ;  but  we  said  we  only  did  so 
because  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
assured  us  that  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  use 
every  effort  to  obtain  a  new  treaty. 

660.  Yon  supposed,  I  imagine,  that  by  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  here,  England  was  to  be- 
come the  great  entrepot  for  sugar  ? — Certainly. 

66 1 .  In  that  you  have  been  deceived,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

■MM-  r 

662.  What  was  the  next  stage  in  these  nego- 
tiations?— We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most 
important  point  in  the  history  of  the  whole  affair, 
wmch  is  the  passing  of  this  law  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  March  1874,  by  which  refining  in 
bond  ought  to  Have  been  established  in  France 
on  the  1st  of  July  1875.  The  further  history 
of  the  matter  is  contained  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary Return  of. the  Correspondence;  Commer- 
cial, No.  70,  C.  1076,  of  1874.  I  am  not  at 
present  prepared  to  go  into  that  in  detail,  but  I 
can  give  the  general  drift  of  the  matter. 

663.  We  have  seen  how  the  British  sugar  re- 
finers urged  upon  the  English  Government  the 
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necessity  of  taking  steps  to  induce  France  to 
carry  out  that  law  ;  what  was  the  next  stage  in 
the  proceedings  ? — There  was  a  very  long  fiplo- 
matic  correspondence  on  the  subject.  I^rd 
Lyons  used  every  effort  in  Paris  to  urge  the 
French  Government  to  carry  out  that  law,  and 
he  used  the  argument  which  we  had  suggested, 
that  there  were  only  two  courses  open  to  the 
French  Government:  either  to  perform  their 
obligations  under  the  treaty,  or  to  establish  re- 
fining in  bond,  which  would  certainly  abolish 
bounties  on  export. 

664.  What  did  this  correspondence  in  the  end 
lead  to  ? — It  led  to  a  full  admission  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government  that  refining  in  bond 
would  abolish  the  bounty  ;  and  during  the  cor- 
respondence between  Lord  Lyons  and  the  Due 
Dccazes,  the  Due  Decazes  assured  Lord  Lyons 
that  as  refining  in  bond  was  so  complete  a  remedy 
for  all  the  evils,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
English  Government  to  wait  until  refining  in 
bond  was  carried  out;  ariH  that,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  to  take  steps  to  remedy 
the  evils  resulting  from  France  not  having  car- 
ried out  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 

665.  This  correspondence  went  on  for  some 
time,  I  think  ? — It  went  on  for  some  tilne,  and 
the  French  Government  mentioned  various  dates 
at  which  the  law  of  the  National  Assembly  was 
to  be  carried  out. 

666.  In  all  the  correspondence  with  the  French 
Government,  t^ere  was  no  attempt  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  France  was  .not  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  law? — Quite  the  reverse.  We  were 
assured  over  and  over  again  that  every  prepara- 
tion was  being  made  to  carry  out  that  law  ;  and 
most  distinctly  every  preparation  was  being 
made.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Council 
of  State,  and  regulations  were  being  drawn  up 
for  carrying  out  the  law. 

667.  What  was  the  date  eventuallv  arrived  at 
as  the  date  at  which  refining  in  bond  was  to  be 
carried  out  ? — The  law  that  was  passed  by  a 
large  majority  in  March  1874  mentioned  the  date 
of  July  the  1  st,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  because  I 
believe  that  was  the  date  when  the  Convention 
expired.  I  am  speaking  now  from  recollec- 
tion. 

668.  I  think  the  correct  lime  was  October 
1874? — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  pre- 
pared myself  on  this  point,  having  devoted 
myself  to  the  preparation  of  the  earher  part  of 
the  history. 

669.  But  you  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it  that  you  will  probably  be  able  to  answer 
my  question,  at  any  rate  in  general  terms  ? — So 
much  has  happened  since  that  time,  that  toj 
memory  has  become  rather  less  correct  than  it 
otherwise  would  be ;  but  if  we  go  through  this 
book,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  the  various  dates 
that  were  mentioned.  I  think  July  was  the  date 
mentioned  when  the  law  was  passed  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  there  were  various  post- 
ponements for  various  reasons.  I  know  it  was 
postponed  from  July  to  a  later  date,  on  account 
of  the  preparations  that  were  being  made,  a^d 
the  regulations  that  were  being  drawn  up  for 
refining  in  bond  ;  and,  of  course,  all  these  delays 
were  very  unsatisfactory  to  us. 

670.  I  think  the  French  Government  were 
urged  again  and  again  by  our  Government  to 
take  steps  for  carrying  this  out,  and  the  answer 
on  every  occasion  was,  at  least  latterly,  that  the 
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only  thing  wbicli  was  delaying  the  carrying  out 

of  the  refining  in  bond  was  the  formulating  of 

the  regulations  under  which  that  system  was  to 

be  carried  out?  —  Quite  so;   and   when   Lord 

Lyons  said  that  it  was  becoming  a  question  not 

only  of  good  policy  but  of  good  faith,  that  France 

diould  perform  her  obligations  under  the  treaty 

with  regard  to  refining  in  bond,  he  was  answered 

that  those  regulations  were  being  framed,  and 

that  that  was  the  only  reason  why  the  delay  took 

place. 

671.  You  have  Paper  No.  20  before  you ;  will 
you  turn  to  page  40  of  that  Paper,  on  which 
there  is  a  despatch  from  Lord  Lyons  to  Earl 
of  Derby,  No.  51,  in  which  Lord  Lyons  gives 
an  account  of  the  conversation  which  he  had  had 
with  the  Due  Decazes  in  the  sense  of  the  des- 
patch received  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  dated  the 
20tb  of  August,  respecting  the  sugar  question  ? 
— On  page  41   there  is  this  passage:  "I  then 
proceeaed  to  recite  to  his  Excellency  the  remarks 
made  in  your  Lordship's  despatch,  and  to  express 
the  earnest  hope  of  H^r  Majesty's  Government 
that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  mixed  Commission 
appointed  to  be  held  in  London  next  month,  the 
French  Commissioner  would  make  an  announce- 
ment either  that  the  Convention  would  be  at 
once  fully  executed,  or   that  refining  in   bond 
would  be  forthwith  carried  into   effect.      The 
Due  Decazes  answered  that  the  present  French 
Grovermnent  would  most  gladly  have  brought  the 
Convention  of  1864  into  full  operation,  if"  it  had 
been  in  their  power  to  do  so.     But  the  *  cons' 
htion '  required  by  the  Convention  could  not 
he  establisned  without  a  law ;   and  after  care- 
fully   examining    the     matter,     the     Govern- 
ment had  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  induce  the  Assembly  to 
pass  such  a  law.     Nevertheless  the  Assembly 
had  (the  Due  Decazes  went  on  to  say)  by  autho- 
riong  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  refining 
in  bond  provided  a  means  of  attaining  the  objects 
of  the  Convention  much  more  effectually  than 
by  a  literal  execution  of  its  stipulations  "  (that  is 
a  very  full  admission  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government).     "  The  Government  had  on  their 
part,  the  Duke  told  me,  made  great  progress  in  the 
preliminary  measures  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  bring  r^ning  in  bond  into  actual  operation. 
The  efficacy  oi  the  system  must  of  course  depend 
upon  the  details  of  the  measures  adopted  for  en- 
forcbg  it.     If  those  measures  were  ill  conceived 
it  might  in  practice  become  entirely  illusory " 
(the  measures  were  ill  conceived  and  did  become 
^Ihisory) ;  ^^  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  not  a 
simple  matter  to  apply  the  svstem  for  the  first 
time  to  the  sugar  refining  establishments  through- 
out France.     Nevertheless  the  Government  liad 
already  quite  completed  a  code  of  regulations  on 
Ae  suDJect,  and  had  sent  it,  as  was  necessary,  to 
the  Council  of  State.     That  body  was  at  the 
present  moment  taking  its  regular  vacation,  b}it 
It  would  soon  reassemble,  and  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  report  upon  the  regulations  towards  the 
end  of  next  month  "  (that  is  the  month  of  Sep- 
tanber).     *^  It  was,  the  Duke  went  on  to  say, 
Us  intention  to  conununicate  the  regulations  to 
Her  M^esty's  Government  as  soon  as  they  were 
thus  definitively  settled,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  do  this  early  in  October." 

672.  The  last  three  paragraphs  I  think  are 
important ;  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
read  them  ? — "I  asked  the  Due  Decazes  whether 
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the  sentiments  he  expressed  were  fully  enter- 
tained by  M.  Grivart,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, and  M.  Mathieu  Bodet,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  had  come  into  office  since  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  sugar  question  in  the  Assembly. 
The  Due  Decazes  answered,  that  undoubtedly  his 
two  colleagues  entirely  shared  these  sentiments. 
I  begged  him  to  communicate  to  them  without 
delay  the  representation  I  had  just  made  to  him, 
and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  do  so  accurately 
and  completely  I  left  him  at  his  request  some 
written  notes  of  the  substance  of  your  Lordship's 
despatch.  In  conclusion,  the  Due  Decazes 
autnorised  me  to  assure  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  it  Is  the  desire  and  the  determination 
of  the  French  Government  to  establish  refining 
in  bond  (fFexercice  des  raffineries^)  as  ^oon  as 
pbssible." 

673.  That  was  therefore  a  postponement  from 
the  1st  of  July  to  early  in  October? — Yes- 

674.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  those  regula- 
tions ever  communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment?— Yes;  when  the  Conference  was 
held  in  Brussels  in  the  following  year,  they  were 
communicated  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

675.  There  was  a  Conference  in  the  following 
year  ? — There  was  a  Conference  in  Brussels  in 
May  1875.  I  am  speaking  now  from  memory. 
You  asked  me  a  little  while  ago  what  was  the 
exact  date  of  this  law,  and  what  the  exact  words 
of  this  law  were.  I  have  it  here  at  page  9  of 
this  Parliamentary  Paper. 

676.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  important;  we 
know  that  it  was  establishing  refining  in  bond, 
and  we  know  from  the  despatch  that  you  have 
just  read  that  it  was  ultimately  concurred  in  by 
the  French  Government  and  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce ;  when  was  the  next  Conference  held  ? 
— In  May  1875,  so  far  as  I  recollect. 

677.  Where?— At  Brussels. 

678.  Who  were  our  representatives  there  ? — 
Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Lefeuvre.  I  am  speaking 
now  entirely  from  memory.  ^ 

679.  What  was  the  result  of  that  Conference  ? 
— The  result  was  that  a  Convention  was  drawn 
up  on  the  basis  of  refining  in  bond.  I  should 
like  to  state  the  nature  of  the  regulations  that 
were  proposed  by  the  French  Government,  be- 
cause that  is  a  very  important  point  The 
French  Government,  in  the  letter  which  I  have 
just  read,  stated  that  they  were  preparing  regu- 
lations, and  that  unless  those  regulations  were 
satisfactory,  the  result  would  be  illusory. 

680.  We  saw  those  regulations  first  at  this 
Conference? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  state  one 
point  in  the  regulations,  which  was,  of  course, 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole  thing.  As  I 
explained  on  Thursday,  the  object  of  refining  in 
bond  is  to  get  rid  of  the  pavment  of  drawback 
on  exportation,  to  obtain  what  the  French  call, 
**  impdt  a  la  consommation^^  duty  levied  only  on 
the  sugar  as  it  goes  into  consumption.  Those 
regulations  were  framed  in  such  a  way  that, 
although  they  were  going  to  establish  what  they 
call  "^arcrcwe,"  Excise  supervision  ofthe  refineries^ 
there  would  still  be  a  payment  of  drawback  on 
exportation.  Therefore  they  proposed  a  system 
wmch  would  not  remedy  the  evil  complained  of. 
The  only  argument  advanced  by  those  who 
advocated  refining  in  bond,  was  that  a  drawback 
was  paid  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar,  and 
that  that  drawback  was  excessive,  and  therefore 
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contained  a  bounty.  These  regulations  were  so 
framed  that  a  drawback  was  still  maintained  upon 
the  exportation  of  refined  sugar. 

681.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  attempt  was 
made  by  France  to  carry  out  refining  in  bond, 
even  under  those  regulations? — ITiat  we  shall 
come  to  as  the  result  of  the  Conferences  of 
1875. 

682.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  was 
done  by  France  in  that  way  ? — No,  certainly  not, 
even  under  those  regulations.  I  can  explain  the 
nature  of  the  defect  in  the  regulations  at  once. 
The  proposal  of  the  French  Government  which 
led  to  the  necessity  of  still  retaining  a  drawback 
on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar,  was  that 
there  should  be  a  preliminary  duty,  what  they 
called  a  minimum  preliminary  duty,  on  the 
entry  of  the  raw  sugar  into  a  refinery.  That, 
of  course,  at  once  involved,  where  there  is 
a  payment  of  duty  on  the  raw  sugar,  a  return 
of  drawback  on  export.  The  only  reason  why 
anybody  ever  asked  for  refining  in  bond  was  that 
all  duty  on  raw  sugar  sliould  be  abolished ;  and 
in  order  lo  carry  that  out,  it  was  necessarv  to 
have  refining  in  bond.  Nobody  wished  to  have 
rfefiniug  in  bond  for  the  sake  of  having  refining 
in  bond  itself;  they  only  wished  for  it  to  secure 
that  no  drawback  should  be  paid  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  sugar. 

683.  That  partial  refining  in  bond,  as  I  under- 
stand, proposed  by  the  French  Government  by 
that  regulation,  was  that  a  minimum  duty  should 
be  levied  when  the  sugar  went  into  the  refinery, 
and  that  some  watch  should  be  kept  as  to  whether 
the  yield  was  larger  than  this  minimum  duty 
which  was  taken,  and  that  a  further  duty  should 
then  be  paid  upon  the  sugar  going  out  01  the  re- 
finery?— Yes;  so  that,  under  that  system,  the 
only  security  to  the  other  countries  would  be 
that  that  watch  should  be  eifectual ;  whereas,  if 
it  was  refining  in  bond  pure  and  simple,  the  secu- 
rity to  the  other  countries  would  be  that  there 
was  no  return  of  drawback  at  all. 

684.  In  fact  no  duty  would  be  paid  upon  the 
raw  sugar  intended  for  manufacturing  into  re- 
fined sugar  for  export,  and  therefore  no  return 
duty  would  be  paid,  and  therefore,  of  course,  no 
bounty  would  be  obtained  ? — Quite  so ;  and  the 
code  of  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  French 
Government  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
law  previously  passed  in  the  National  Assembly, 
because  that  law  (which  only  consists  of  about 
half-a-dozen  lines)  was  that,  "  From  the  1st  of 
July  1875,  at  the  latest,  the  refineries  shall  be 
subject  to  Excise  supervision  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  factories."  There  is  no  return  of 
duty  on  exportation  from  the  factories;  and 
therefore  the  regulations  which  they  drew  up, 
and  which  were  presented  at  the  Conferences  m 
1875,  were  quite  inconsistent  with  that  law. 

685.  Will  you  state  what,  practically,  was  the 
result  of  the  Conference  of  May  1875,  which  was 
held  in  Brussels  ? — The  result  was  that  refinine 
in  bond  was  to  be  established  in  Holland  ana 
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France,  and  that   Belgium  was   to   retain  the 
present  system,  but  was  to  improve  it. 

686.  And  that  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  dele* 
gates?  —It  was  agreed  toby  all  the  delegates,  and 
accepted  by  all  uie  Governments. 

687.  Was  that  protocol  ratified  by  the  various 
Governments  ? — It  was  ratified  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  France,  I  think,  on  tiie  Slst  of  De- 
cember in  that  year.  It  was  ratified  by  the 
Belgian  Chamber  after  a  verv  long  debate ;  and 
then  it  came  before  the  Dutch  Chamber  early  in 
1876. 

688.  What  was  the  result  in  the  Dutch 
Chamber? — The  result  was  that  a  great  discussion 
arose  in  the  Dutch  Chamber,  as  to  whether,  if  the 
Dutch  Government  entered  ifito  a  new  treaty  on 
these  bases,  they  would  be  at  liberty,  at  any 
moment,  to  abolish  their  duty.  It  was  generally 
felt,  in  the  Dutch  Chamber,  that  there  would  be, 
at  all  events,  some  hindrance  to  their  freedom  in 
dealing  with  their  own  duty  in  that  way ;  and 
therefore  the  Dutch  Chamber  most  unfortunately 
threw  out  the  Convention. 

689.  In  opposition  to  the  Government  ? — In 
opposition  to  the  Government  The  Government 
urged  the  passing  of  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  Chamber,  most  unfortunately, 
threw  it  out. 

690.  After  the  Chamber  had  refused  to  ratify 
this  Convention,  under  the  impression  that  by 
accepting  it  Holland  would  be  precluded  from 
abolishing  the  sugar  duties,  did  the  Dutch 
Assembly  find  out  that  they  were  in  error  in 
supposing  that  it  would  prevent  their  abolishing 
the  sugar  duties?  —  Tney  did.  'They  haa 
evidently  taken  action  in  rather  too  hasty  a  wav, 
and,  on  reconsidering  the  matter  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong  step. 

691.  Then  the  Dutch  Assembly  afterwards 
took  further  action  in  the  matter  ?—  They  took 
further  action  in  the  matter,  and  they  pa^ed  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Government  to  re- 
open the  negotiations  upon  the  basis  of  the  Con- 
vention which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Brussels  in 
1875,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  treaty  upon 
that  basis,  but  with  the  strict  proviso  that 
Holland  should  be  at  liberty,  at  any  moment,  to 
abolish  her  duty. 

692.  So  that,  although  the  Dutch  Assembly 
had  by  their  previous  vote  declared  against  the 
Convention  establishing  refining  in  bond,  they 
did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  within  about  a  month  of 
that  time,  I  think,  pass  a  resolution  asking  the 
Government  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  this  Con- 
vention, on  the  distinct,  imderstanding  that 
Holland  would  be  at  liberty,  at  any  time,  alto- 
gether to  abolish  her  duties  ? — Yes ;  they  passed 
a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

693.  What  was  the  action  of  the  Dutch 
Government? — The  Dutch  Government  acted 
on  that  resolution. 

694.  So  that  we  may  say  that  the  French 
Assembly,  the  Belgian  Assembly,  and  the  Dutch 
Assembly,  assented  to  refining  in  bond  ?— Yes. 
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Chairman. 

695.  With  regard  to  the  Convention  of  1864, 
when  did  that  expire  ? — In  July  1875. 

696.  France  raade  some  change  in  her  law  at 
that  time,  did  she  not? — Yes. 

697.  What  change  did  she  make  ? — ^There  was 
a  law  passed,  on  the  29th  of  July  1875,  which 
nuuntained  the  old  law  as  regards  the  figures,  but 
introduced  a  clause  permitting  analysis  to  be  had 
recourse  to,  if  the  sugar  should  appear  to  be 
richer  than  it  was  esumated  to  be  according  to 
Its  colour. 

698.  Thai,  practically,  is  optional  sacchari- 
metry? — It  is. 

699.  Did  this  law  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  bounty  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  bounty  was 
reduced  until  the  next  law  was  passed. 

700.  When  did  they  pass  another  law  ? — ^They 
passed  another  law  at  the  same. time  that  they 
ratified  the  Convention. 

701.  Do  you  mean  the  Convention  of  which 
we  spoke  as  having  been  agreed  to  at  the  Con- 
ference ? — Yes;  they  passed  a  law  ratifying  the 
Convention  on  the  30th  of  December  1875 ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  law  they  introduced  what  they 
called  a  ^^  disposition  alternative,"  an  alternative 
law,  which  said,  that  in  case  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention were  not  carried  out,  the  old  law  of  the 
29th  of  July  1875  should  be  retained  with  cer- 
tain modifications;  and  those  modifications  tended, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  reduce  the  bounty. 

702.  The  law  that  you  speak  of  was  really 
optional  saccharimetry  with  modifications  ?-f  t 
was. 

703.  And  those  modifications  did  reduce  the 
bounty  ? — ^Yes. 

704.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  from  you  any 
estimate  of  what  the  actual  boimty  was  ? — No,  I 
liave  merely  stated  that  it  was  estimated  at  certain 
amoonts  in  various  quarters.  I  have  stated  that 
the  French  sugar  manufacturers  estimated  the 
excess  yield  at  a  certain  amount,  and  that  has 
been  stated  over  and  over  again  in  the  news* 
papers  in  Prance  connected  with  the  sugar 
industry ;  and,  in  the  debates  which  took  place 
in  the  National  Assembly  in  1872,  1873,  and 
1874,  the  amount  of  the  bounty  was  stated  over 
and  over  agidn  bv  the  speakers  who  argued  in 
&vour  of  the  estaolishment  of  refining  in  bond. 
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K  the  Committee  wish  it,  I  could  quote,  as  an 
instance,  a  statement  which  was  made  by 
Monsieur  Dupont,  who  made  a  very  conclusive 
speech  on  the  subject,  on  the  13th  of  February 
1873. 

705.  Who  was  Monsieur  Dupont  ? — He  was  a 
deputy. 

706.  Did  he  occupy  any  official  position  at  all? 
— He  was  afterwards  appointed  as  one  of  the 
delegates  to  represent  France  at  the  Conferences 
of  1875,  which  resulted  in  a  Convention  on  the 
basis  of  refining  in  bond. 

707.  According  to  that,  of  course,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject? 
— Clearly ;  he  understood  the  subject  most 
thoroughly. 

708.  What  was  his  estimate  of  the  bounty; 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  bounty  before  the 
operation  of  ims  new  law,  which  you  say  reduced 
the  bounty  ? — Quite  so.  He  was  arguing  at  the 
time  against  the  law  brought  in  by  the  French 
Government,  and  he  was  pointing  out  that  that 
law  would  only  be  an  aggravation  of  the  exist- 
ing abuses. 

709.  That  is  the  old  projet  de  lot,  which  was 
so  long  before  the  Assembly  ? — Yes,  which  was 
never  passed,  and  which  was  replaced  by  a  law 
enacting  that  refining  in  bond  should  be  esta- 
blished in  Frauce.  In  describing  the  existing 
system,  which  was  the  system  of  the  assessment 
of  the  duty  according  to  the  colour  of  the  sugar, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  riclmess  of  the  raw  sugar 
was  very  much  under  estimated,  and  he  stated 
that  the  excess  yield  on  the  raw  sugar  amounted 
to  from  12  to  15  per  cent. ;  and  he  went  on  to 
state  that,  if  the  quantity  of  refined  sugar  ex- 
ported were  multiplied  by  the  number  12  or  15, 
that  would  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the 
b^nty  arising  from  that  cause  alone. 

710.  What  is  the  total  amount  in  francs? — I 
do  not  know  that  he  stated  it,  but  I  think  he  took 
the  figure  of  157,000,000  kilogrammes  as  the 
quantity  exported;  and  if  that  is  multiplied  by 
12  it  comes  out  at  over  18,000,000  francs. 

711.  So  that,  if  multiplied  by  some  figure 
between  12  and  15,  it  would  really  give  the  very 
same  amount  as  that  estimated  by  Monsieur 
Pouyer-Quertier,  viz.,  20,000,000  francs  ? — Yes, 
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Martmeau.  Monsieur  Pouyer-Quertier's  estimate  was  made 
lo  June  ^^  ^^  same  time.  I  am  mereljr  quoting  this  as 
1870.  ^^®  out  of  many  statements  which  I  could  quote 
that  were  made  in  the  National  Assembly  at  the 
time.  Then  Monsieur  Dupont  went  on  to  say 
that  the  amount  was  independent  of  the  other 
bounty  which  1  have  described,  which  was  ob- 
tained by  the  under  estimation  of  the  richness  of 
the  other  classes  of  raw  sugar,  and  wljich  had 
been  officially  estimated  at  from  8,000,000  to 
14,000,000  francs. 

712.  Have  you  calculations  of  your  own  upon 
the  subject  ? — I  should  like  to  mention,  before  I 
go  on  to  my  own  calculation,  another  estimate 
that  was  made  in  Belgium.  This  was  an  estimate 
made  in  a  work  publislied  in  Belgium,  by  a 
Belgian  writer  on  the  sugar  question,  and  I  wish 
to  quote  this  in  confirmation  of  the  other  estimates. 
We  furnished  it  to  Lord  Derby  on  the  18th  of 
January  1875.  It  will  be  found  at  page  36  of 
the  blue  Book,  C.  1357  of  1875.  It  is  very 
brief,  and  I  should  like  lo  read  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee if  you  will  allow  me.  It  is  in  French,  and 
I  will  read  the  translation:  "The  refined  sugar 
exported  from  France  in  1872  amounted  to 
143,549,000  kilogrammes,  and  the  quantity  of  raw 
sugar  which,  according  to  the  Customs,  served 
for  the   manufacture   of   this  refined  sugar,  is 

'  178,577,000  kilogrammes,  which  gives,  for  the 
raw  sugar,  a  yield  of  80  per  cent  But  the 
average  yield  of  raw  sugar  in  refined  sugar 
amounts  to  88  or  90  per  cent.  In  taking  89 
per  cent,  as  the  yield,  the  178,577,000  kilo- 
grammes of  raw  sugar  ought  to  give  158,865,000 
kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar.  There  remain 
then  15,315,000  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar  in 
France  which  are  free  of  duty,  which,  at  a  duty 
of  73  francs,  produce  the  sum  total  of  11,180,000 
francs.  In  making  the  same  calculation  for  the 
year  1873,  we  arrive  at  a  quantity  of  refined 
sugar  free  of  duty,  which  amounts  to  17,399,000 
kilogrammes,  and  tp  a  sum  total  of  12,691,000 
francs."  That  was  the  estimate'  of  the  bounty 
arising  solely  from  the  excess  yield  of  those  classes 
of  raw  sugar  which  were  entered  for  temporary 
admission,  and  it  was  independent  of  the  other 
bounty,  which  I  have  already  explained  was 
oflScially  estimated  at  8,000,000  francs. 

713.  So  that  by  that  calculation  the  two 
together  would  come  to  about  20,000,000  francs? 
— Yes.  We  then  made  out  an  estimate  which 
we  furnished  to  Lord  Derby,  and  which  was 
afterwards  forwarded  to  the  French  Government. 
It  will  be  found  on  page  125  of  the  same  Blue 
Book.  The  Committee  will  recollect  that 
Monsieur  Dupont  had  estimated  the  excess  yield 
at  12  to  15  per  cent.  We  wished  to  be  well 
within  the  mark,  and,  therefore,  we  took  an 
estimate  of  only  10  per  cent.,  and  we  made  the 
calculation  in  the  same  way  as  the  Belgian  calcu- 
lation is  made.  We  took  the  quantity  of  raw 
sugar  which  was  entered  to  be  exported  after 
refining,  and  we  took  the  quantity  of  refined 
sugar  actually  exported ;  and  we  found  that  that 
represented  on  the  average  of  the  three  years, 
1872,  1873,  and  1874,  a  presumed  yield  of  78*92 
per  cent.  I  see  that  we  took  the  real  yield  at 
90  per  cent. ;  we  then  calculated  what  quantity 
of  refined  sugar  was  really  produced,  on  the 
basis  of  the  raw  sugar  yielding  90  per  cent.,  and 
we  found  that  on  the  average  of  those  three 
years  there  was  an  excess  over  the  legal  quan- 
tity of  22,328,917  kilogrammes,  which  gave  an 
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export  bounty  of  16,371,545  francs.     To  that  is 
to  be  added  tne  bounties  from  the  other  sources, 
those  bounties  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  French 
duties  not  being  in  correlation  with   the  yields 
established  by   the  Convention   of   1864.     The 
white  sugar,  which  I  spoke  of  on  a  former  occa- 
sion as  formic  a  very  large  portion  of  the  sugar 
used  by  the  French  refiners  in  the  manufacture 
of  loaf  sugar,  is  assessed  at  a  duty  of  70  francs 
20  centimes,  although  it  contains,  within  a  very 
small  fraction,  100  per  cent,  of  sugar;  and  the 
real  duty  on  refined  sugar  in  France  is  75  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes ;  and  I  am  going  to  explain 
why  I  take  75  as    the   figure.     Seventy-three 
francs  32  centimes  is  the  duty  which  appears  on 
the  tariff,  but  that  is  not  a  duty  which  really 
comes  into    operation   unless    refined  sugar  be 
imported  from  French  colonies.     I  am  about  to 
explain  why  I  take  75  francs  as  the  real  duty  on 
refined    sugar    in    France.     When   the   refined 
sugar  is  exported  the  refiner  receives  a  certifi- 
cate   of    exportation,  and    those    certificates  of 
exportation  are  sold  in  the  market  at  75  francs 
per   100  kilogrammes.     Therefore  I  think  1  aih 
right  in  saying  that  that  is  really  the  practical 
duty  on  refined  sugar  in  France,  and  as   the 
white    sugar,  which  I  have  described  as  beioff 
used  by  the  French  refiners,  is  practically  refinea 
sugar  containing  99^  or  99§  per  cent,  of  pure 
sugar,  and  is  only  assessed  at  70  francs  20  cen- 
times, it  is  clear  that  it  is  under  assessed  to  the 
extent  of  4  francs  80  centimes.    Now  100,000,000 
kilogrammes  or  1Q0,000  tons  of  that  sugar,  in 
round  numbers,  are  used  annually  by  the  French 
refiners,  and  that  quantity,  if  multiplied  by  4*80, 
gives  a  sum  of  4,800,000  francs.     That  has  to  be 
added  to  the  previous  amount  that  I  spoke  of. 
There  is  another  amount  to  be  added  still,  be- 
cause the  duties  in  France  fail  to  be  in  correlation 
with  the  scale  of  the  Convention  of  1864  in  two 
points  ;  not  only  with  regard  to  this  white  sugar, 
but  also  with  regard  to  sugar  above  No.  14,  that 
is  to  say,  the  first-class  sugar.     Nos.  15  to  18, 
and    sugar    above  18,  between  18  and  refined 
sugar,  are  both  of  them  under  assessed ;  and  we 
estimate  that   the    under   assessment   of  those 
sugars  amounts  to  2  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 
If  we  take,  in  round  numbers,  the  quantity  of 
that  sugar  used  annually  by  the  French  refiners 
at  70,000,000  kilogrammes,  that  gives  a  further 
sum  of  1,400,000  francs  of  bounty;  so  that  we' 
hwve  6,200,000  francs  to  add  to  the   previous 
amount  of  18,600,000  francs,  which  gives  a  total 
of  24,800,000  francs  in  round  numbers,  which  we 
estimated  the  bounty  to  be  previous  to  the  law 
of  December    1875.     The   6,200,000   francs,  I 
should    say,  appear    to    be    rather    an    under 
estimate  than  an  over    estimate,  because    the 
ofiScial  estimate  of  that  bounty,  given  before  the 
Superior    Council   of    Commerce,  amounted  to 
8,000,000  francs. 

714.  Then  I  understand  that  there  were  two 
estimates  given  in  the  Assembly  in  France ;  one 
by  Monsieur  Pouyer-Quertier,  and  another  by 
Monsieur  Dupont,  both  of  those  being  about 
20,000,000  francs  ?— Yes. 

715.  And  there  was  an  estimate  formed  in 
Belgium  which  also  amounted  to  about 
20,000,000  francs  ?— Yes. 

716.  The  estimate  made  by  you  on  the  basis 
which  you  have  just  named  was  18,600,000 
francs  ? — Yes. 

717.  Then  do  I  correctly  understand  that,  ia 
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the  French  and   Belgian   estimates,  this  other 
tmount  of  6,2000,000    francs   which    you    now 
inchide,  was  not  included  ? — It  was  not  included. 
They  only  estimated  the  bounty  on  that  parti- 
cular point  of  which  you  have  spoken. 

718.  So  that  you  would  have  to  add  6,200,000 
fiancs  to  each  of  those  estimates  ? — ^Yes. 

719.  That,  therefore,  brings  up  the  estimate 
made  in  the  French  Assembly  to  26,000,000 
francs,  the  Belgian  estimate  to  26,000,000 
francs,  and  your  estimate  to  24,000,000  francs  ? 
-Yes. 

720.  The  answers  which  you  have  given  have 
Bid  reference,  have  they  not,  to  the  state  of 
things  before  this  new  French  law  establishing 
optional  saccharimetry  with  modifications  was 
passed? — Yes. 

721.  You  have  stated  that  that  Jaw  reduced 
the  bounty ;  to  what  amount,  in  your  opinion, 
did  it  reduce  the  bounty? — I  can  give  various 
estimates  that  were  made  in  France  of  what  the 
bounty  amounted  to  after  that  law  came  into 
operation.  The  latest  estimate,  and  I  think  the 
one  on  which  the  Committee  ought  to  rely,  is 
one  that  was  given  as  recently  as  November  last 
The  French  Sugar  Manufactiurers'  Committee 
were  called  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  general  tariffs  in  Paris,  and  they  were 
examined  on  this  point ;  and  they  gave  a  very 
detailed  statement  of  their  estimate  of  the  present 
amount  of  the  bounty.  I  should  like  to  lay  that 
estimate  before  the  Committee.  As  soon  as  it 
came  before  us  we  called  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury's attention  to  it  in  a  letter  of  7th  February 
1879,  which  is  at  page  37  of  Parliamentary  Paper, 
Commercial,  No.  9,  1879.  The  evidence  was 
given  in  November,  but  it  did  not  appear  in  the 
" Journal  OflBciel "  until  the  14th  of  January; 
and  directly  it  came  into  our  hands  we  called 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  attention  to  it.  We 
were  indebted  to  tlie  kindness  of  the  Foreign 
OfBce  for  the  "  Journal  OfGciel "  containing  this 

.  very  valuable  statement.  This  is  an  estimate  of 
the  bounty  obtained  solely  from  the  under  assess- 
ment of  those  classes  of  sugar  which  are  entered 
for  temporary  admission. 

722.  On  the  same  basis,  in  fact,  as  that  on  which 
the  bounties  were  estimated  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act? — Yes;  Monsieur  Jacquemart,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Sugar  Manufacturers'  Com- 
mittee, gives  full  details,  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  the  Committee ;  and  his  conclusions  are, 
that  in  1875  a  bounty  of  11,000,000  francs  was 
received;  in  1876  10,000,000  fraucs;  and  in 
1877,  8,000,000  francs. 

723.  All  those  are  after  the  passing:  of  this 
law  of  which  we  have  spoken  ? — 1  es. 

724.  "Would  the  amount  which  you  have  spoken 
of,  estimated  at  something  like  6,000,000  francs, 
have  to  be  added  on  to  these  ? — Yes ;  that  other 
amount  which  I  spoke  of,  and  which  we  estimated 
at  6,200,000  francs,  would  remain  just  as  it  was 
before,  and  that  would  go  on  increasing  in  pro- 
portion as  the  quantity  of  white  sugar  used  by 
the  French  refiners  also  went  on  increasing. 

725.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  pure  sugar 
they  are  able  to  obtain  at  a  lower  duty  than  is 
payable  on  pure  sugar,  the  larger  the  bounty  that 
they  would  obtain  ? — Quite  so. 

726.  So  that,  adding  those  two  amounts 
together,  it  may  be  said  that  in  1875  the  bounty, 
after  the  passing  of  this  law,  was  17,000,000 
francs;  that  in  1876  it  was  16,000,000  francs, 
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and  that  in  1877  it  was  14,000,000  francs?— 
Quite  so. 

727.  Is  there  any  other  calculation  of  your 
own  that  you  can  give  us? — No;  we  consider 
that  this  detailed  statement  made  by  the  French 
Sugar  Manufacturers'  Committee,  in  November 
last,  is  a  far  more  important  statement  on  the 
question  of  the  French  bounty  than  any  estimate 
that  we  can  ourselves  make. 

728.  This  only  brings  the  amount  of  the 
bounty  down  to  1877,  I  believe?  —  Yes;  the 
reason  why  it  does  not  bring  it  down  to  1878  is 
that  this  statement  was  made  in  November  1878, 
and,  therefore,  the  return  of  the  quantity  of 
refined  sugar  exported  in  1878  had  not  appeared. 
The  quantity  of  refined  sugar  exported  in  1878 
was  166,624,000  kilogrammes. 

729.  As  tlie  exportation  in  1877  was  only 
153,000,000  kilogrammes,  of  course,  the  bounty 
would  be  higher  in  1878  than  in  1877? — Yes. 
Of  course  when  a  new  law  first  comes  into  opera- 
tion, it  is  not  at  first  quite  understood  how  best 
to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  bounty  out  of 
it;  but,  as  matters  go  on,  of  course  they  become 
more  and  more  skUful  in  arranging  matters,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  boimty  from  the 
new  arrangement. 

730-1.  1  understand  that  these  estimates  of 
bounty  are  made  altogether  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion of  falsification  or  fraud? — Quite  so;  Monsieur 
Jacquemart,  in  his  estimate,  merely  sticks  to  the 
figures  ;  but  it  has  been  admitted  over  and  over 
again  that  the  system  of  saccharimetry,  whether 
optional  or  imperative,  involves  the  risk  of 
samples  being  falsified ;  because  it  must  be  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  Committee  that  if  100  tons  of 
sugar  are  going  to  be  assessed  with  duty  upon 
the  basis  of  a  sample  which  you  might  hold  in 
the  palm  •  of  your  hand,  there  would  be  every 
temptation  for  a  small  amount  of  sleight  of  hand, 
by  which  some  different  sugar  should  be  sub- 
stituted {ot  those  few  ounces  of  sugar  on  which 
the  estimate  is  to  be  made;  and  we  have  heard  of 
recent  actual  cases  where  this  substitution  has 
taken  place. 

732.  Do  you  consider  this  last  estimate  which 
you  gave  us  is  an  authentic  estimate  of  the 
present  state  of  things? — I  think  an  estimate 
made  by  the  committee  representing  the  500 
sugar  manufacturers  of  France,  is  as  authentic 
an  estimate  as  could  be  made  by  any  person 
connected  with  the  sugar  industry. 

733.  That  estimate  which  you  have  just  given 
of  Monsieur  Jacquemart  is  to  be  found,  I  beUeve, 
on  page  38  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  Commercial, 
No.  9,  1879  ? — Yes.  In  addition  to  the  falsifica- 
tion of  samples,  there  is  another  disturbing  cause 
with  regard  to  the  assessment  by  analysis,  and 
that  is,  that  the  analysis  might  be  incorrect;  and 
we  have  heard  of  recent  cases  where  the  oflicial 
analysis  has  actually  been  lower  than  the  com- 
mercial analysis,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  rather  higher ;  because  we  know  for 
a  fact  that  the  system  of  analysis  adopted  in  the 
official  laboratories  is  a  system  which  ought  to 
arrive  at  a  rather  higher  vield  than  the  system 
adopted  in  the  commercial  laboratories ;  and  yet 
we  have  heard  of  recent  cases  where  the  official 
analysis  has  actually  been  lower  tlian  the  com- 
mercial analysis 

734.  That  would  show  either  great  careless- 
ness, or  fraud,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  wish  to 
draw  any  inference  from  this  fact;  I  merely  men- 
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tion  the  fact ;  and  we  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  Foreign  OflSce,  I  believe,  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

735.  You  spoke  about  optional  saccharimetrj ; 
with  whom  lies  the  option  of  adopting  this  mode 
of  testing  ? — This  is  one  of  the  points  which  we 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  with  regard 
to  the  French  law  now  in  operation ;  because  we 
have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  sugar 
now  in  France  is  assessed  bj  saccharimetrj,  and 
no  longer  by  colour,  and  that  the  errors  arising 
from  assessment  by  colour  are  now  entirely  got 
rid  of.  But  when  we  look  at  these  laws,  we  find 
that  it  is  not  so.  These  laws  do  not  tell  us  who 
is  to  exercise  the  option,  whether  the  refiner  is  to 
exercise  the  option,  or  whether  the  Customs  and 
Excise  officers  are  to  exercise  it.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  understand  how  anybody,  by  looking 
at  a  particular  sample  of  sugar,  can  tell  whether 
it  will  be  necessary  to  anslyse  that  sugar,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  yield,  or  whether  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  assess  its  yield  according  to  colour. 

736.  I  suppose  the  probability  is  that  this  other 
system  is  to  be  adoptea  in  case  of  any  dispute  ? — 
The  words  used  are  :  **  Dgms  le  cos  oU  la  nuance 
des  meres  paraitrait  ne  pas  correspondre  a  leur 
richesse  effective,  le  service  provoquera  Fexpertise 
legale  et  les  commissaires  experts  recourir  pour  le 
classement  dq/inilif,avx  precedes  saccharimitriques. 
De  son  c6t6y  le  fabricant  ou  Vimportateur  aura  la 
facuUe  de  dSclarer  la  classe  a  laquelle  appartie/t' 
nent  les  sucres  d^apris  leur  richesse  pffective,  toutes 
les  fois  que  cette  richesse  ne  sera  pas  en  rapport 
avec  la  nuance.'^  But  who  is  to  say  when  the 
richness  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  colour  ? 

Mr.  Courtney* 

737.  In  a  case  where  it  appears  that  the  rich- 
ness does  .not  correspond  with  the  colour,  the 
official  analyst  has  the  right  to  proceed  by  sac- 
charimetry  ;  and  then  there  is  a  defensive  action 
on  the  psurt  of  the  manufacturer  or  importer  ? — 
Yes,  but  how  is  the  official  to  ascertain  that  the 
richness  is   not    in    proportion   to  the   appear- 

Chairman. 

738.  By  the  saccharimeter^  I  suppose  ? — The 
alternative  law  of  December  1876  says :  LorS" 
quHl  aura  lieu,  conformSment  d  Particle  3  de  la  lot 
prSciieey  de  recourir  i  la  saccharimeirie,  le  classe^ 
ment  des  sucres  s'opSrera  d^apris  le  tableau  ci^ 
apris ;"  so  that  that  shows  that  Clause  3  of  the 
previous  law  is  still  in  operation,  that  it  is  op- 
tional. 

739.  When  we  separated  last  we  had  come  to 
this  point  of  the  history  of  this  question :  that  the 
Dutch  Chamber  had  refused  to  ratify  the  Con- 
vention of  1876,  but  that  on  reconsideration  of 
the  question  shortly  after,  having  passed  aresolu^ 
tion  not  to  ratify  it,  they  passed  a  resolution 
asking  the  Government  to  take  the  question  up 
again  upon  the  basis  of  that  Convention  which 
they  had  previously  rejected? — Yes;  that  was 
on  7tb  AprU  1876. 

740.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  words  of  th^t 
resolution  of  the  Dutch  Uhamber  ? — They  are  at 
page  16  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  Commercial, 
No.  13,  1876.  Sir  E.  Harris,  in  forwarding  the 
account  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  the  8th  of 
April,  gives  a  translation  of  it :  "  The  Chamber 
having  heard  the  statements  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Afiairs  and  Finance,  is  of  opinion  that 
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it  is  desirable  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
three  Powers,  signatories  of  wie  Convention  of 
11th  August  1876,  to  proceed  afresh  with  the  said 
Convention  upon  the  condition  that  a  conclusion 
of  that  Convention  should  leave  Holland  free,  at 
her  option,  to  repeal  the  sugar  duties." 

741.  Did  the  Dutch  Government  act  upon  that 
resolution  ? — They  acted  very  promptly  indeed. 
I  see  that  on  the  14th  of  April,  only  seven  days 
afterwards,  Count  Bylandt,  the  Dutch  Minister 
to  this  country,  made  a  proposal  for  a  Conference, 
with  a  view  to  the  renewal  of  the  Convention. 

742.  I  suppose  a  similar  proposal  was  made  to 
the  other  parties,  to  that  Convention? — I  pre- 
sume so. 

743.  How  was  the  proposition  received  ? — ^The 
extraordinary  thing  is,  that  France  immediately 
objected  to  reconsider  the  Convention  which  had 
been  entered  into  at  her  own  suggestion. 

744.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  French  Govern- 
ment having,  in  obedience  to  their  law,  passed  by 
their  own  Chamber  in  March  1874,  made  an 
arrangement  for  refining  in  bond,  having  obtained 
a  Convention  on  that  basis,  and  having  procured 
its  ratification  by  its  own  Assembly^  when  Hol- 
land had  thrown  it  out  through  an  error,  the 
French  Government  refused  to  reopen  the  nego- 
tiations upon  the  basis  of  their  own  law  ? — Quite 
so ;  and  1  think  that  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way,  that  when  the  Convention  of  1875  was 
ratified  in  the  National  Assembly,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  clauses  in  the  law  which  would  have 
carried  out  that  Convention,  there  appeared  this 
alternative  law  to  which  I  have  already  referred,, 
prolonging  the  existing  system  in  case  the  Con- 
vention was  not  ratified ;  and  therefore  the  French 
Government  considered  that  they  had  escaped 
from  carrying  out  the  law  of  March  1874,  and 
that  this  alternative  law  would,  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  time  had  elapsed,  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

745.  Did  not  France  at  that  time  again  esta- 
blish some  surtax  upon  sugar  ? — They  imme- 
diately surtaxed  the  raw  sugar  coming  from 
Belgium,  which  I  think  showed  that  they  con- 
sidered that  they  were  free  from  any  nirther 
action  with  regard  to  entering  into  a  Convention 
for  the  establishment  of  refining  in  bond  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  1874. 

746.  Did  Belgium  protest  against  that?— 
Belgium  protested  very  strongly,  and  Monsieur 
Malou,  the  Belgian  Finance  Minister,  pointed 
out  that  it  would  compromise  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  the  Convention  which  had  been 
entered  into  after  so  much  trouble. 

747.  I  believe  our  Government,  seeing  the 
changed  position  of  Holland  with  reference  to  the 
Convention  of  1875,  endeavoured  to  get  the  time 
for  ratifying  the  Convention  postponed  ? — Yes, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  ccmiing  to  a  fresh 
arrangement. 

748.  Seeing  that  Holland  had  reconsidered 
her  position,  and  was  willing  to  accept  the  Con- 
vention vnitii  a  certain  modification,  England 
endeavoured  to  get  all  the  other  Powers,  parties 
to  that  Convention,  to  postpone  the  ratification 
with  a  view  of  ultimately  having  that  Convention 
agreed  to  ? — Yes. 

749.  I  believe  England  was  unsuccessful  in 
that  endeavour  ? — She  was. 

750.  France,  I  believe,  refused  to  extend  the 
period  for  ratification  ? — I  believe  she  did. 

751.  I  believe  there  was  some  difficulty  with 

reference 
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reference  to  Holland  herself,  was  there  not  V — I 
diink  it  was  generally  agreed  tiiat  the  retusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch  Chamber  to  ratify  the 
Conyention  amounted  technically  to  a  termina- 
tioa  of  the  matter. 

752.  Then,  I  believe,  France,  whilst  refusing 
at  that  time  to  reopen  the  negotiations  on  the 
basis  of  refining  in  bond,  was  willing  to  reopen 
the  negotiations  upon  the  basis  of  the  system  of 
ncchanmetry  ? — Yes ;  they  agreed  that  we  should 
eofiie  to  some  arrangement  for  a  treaty  on  that 

btsis. 

753.  And  the  suggestions  by  France  to  reopen 
ficgotiations  upon  that  basis  were  declined,  I 
timk,  by  all  the  other  Powers  ? — Yes. 

754.  Holland  objected  to  going  into  a  con- 
ference upon  that  basis  ? — Yes  ;  the  fact  is,  that 
saccharimetry  had  been  previously  rejected; 
Tcry  strong  objections  had  been  raised  to  sacchari- 
metry  by  all  the  Powers  concerned. 

755.  And  they  again  declined »  at  that  time,  to 

SI  into  a  conference  on  the  understanding  that 
e  conference  was  to  be  held  on  that  basis  ? — 
They  declined  to  go  into  any  conference  where 
the  question  should  be  limited  to  one  particular 
Bystem. 

756.  Limited  to  that  system  of  saccharimetry  ? 
—Yes. 

757.  The  Dutch  were  anxious  to  renew  nego- 
tiations, as  we  have  heard,  upon  the  principle  of 
refining  in  bond  ? — Yes. 

758.  A  further  conference  was  ultimately 
held,  I  believe? — Yes;  at  which  it  was  distinctly 
understood  that  the  whole  question  should  be 
open  for  discussion. 

759.  But  I  believe  that  at  that  conference  the 
French  delegates  strongly  supported  a  system  of 
laccharimetry  as  opposed  to  refining  in  bond  ? — 
They  did;  they  pressed  it  in  every  possible  way; 
they  produced  a  report  from  the  official  chemists 
m  &vour  of  saccharimetry. 

760.  It  mi^ht  be'  interesting  for  us  to  know 
exactly  what  is  this  sjrstem  of  saccharimetry  ? — I 
think  I  can  explain  it  to  the  Committee.  The 
raw  sugar  contains  crystallisable  sugar,  un- 
erystallisable  sugar,  mineral  salts,  that  is  to  say, 
bases  combined  with  mineral  acids,  and  also 
organic  salts,  that  is  to  say,  bases  combined  with 
oi^anic  acids;  and  other  organic  substances  of  a 
more  complex  character. 

Mr.  Bell. 

761.  The  8^1  ts  being  organic  and  inorganic  ? — 
Yea.  The  French  system  of  saccharimetry  con- 
sists in  determining  the  quantity  of  crystallisable 
sugar,  and  the  quantity  of  uncrystaliisable  sugar, 
and  then  getting  a  rough  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  salts  contiuned  in  the  sugar,  by  means  of  burn- 
ing the  sugar.  Of  course,  that  only  gives  the 
salts  in  the  form  of  sulphates.  The  sugar  is 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  then  burnt  in  a  muffle ;  then  they  take  the 
amoont  of  salts  so  obtained  and  multiply  it  by 
five,  and  deduct  it  from  the  quantity  of  crystallis- 
able su^r. 

762.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that? — Because 
diey  say  that  the  salts  contained  in  susar  affect 
the  ciystaUisation  in  such  a  proportion  that  every 
one  part  of  salt  prevents  five  parts  of  sugar  from 
crystallising.. 

763.  That  is  a  very  arbitrary  mode  of  dealing 
with  it,  is  it  not? — The  arbitrary  nature  of  that 
arrangement  was  fully  pointed  out  at  the  con- 

ai04. 
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ferences  of  1876.  It  was  shown  that  the  French 
official  chemists,  in  their  report,  had  themselves 
condemned  the  system.  They  had  quoted  the 
evidence  of  other  eminent  chemists,  which  went 
to  show  that  the  influence  of  salts  in  sugar  was 
not  of  that  character ;  that  some  salts  even 
assisted  the  crystallisation  ;  that  many  salts  were 
quite  neutral,  and  had  no  effect  upon  the  crystal- 
lisation ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  quite  incorrect 
to  take  the  total  quantity  of  salts,  and  to  deduct 
five  times  their  weight  from  the  crystallisable 
sugar.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  uncrystaliisable 
sugar,  they  took  the  quantity  of  uncrystaliisable 
sugar  and  multiplied  it  by  two,  and  deducted  it. 

764.  On  the  ground  that  it  prevents  twice  its 
weight  of  crystsdlisable  sugar  from  assuming  the 
form  of  crystals  ? — Yes,  quite  so ;  and  there  again' 
the  arguments  which  they  brought  forward  in 
their  report  tended  to  disprove  this  conclusion. 
They  gave  the  results  of  various  experiments  with 
uncrystaliisable  sugar  and  crystallisable  sugar, 
which,  instead  of  showing  that  the  uncryslalHsable 
sugar  prevents  twice  its  weight  of  crystallisable 
sugar  from  crystallising,  snowed  exactly  the 
reverse.  Therefore  the  system  was  condemned 
on  those  two  grounds. 

765.  Condemned  by  whom  ? — Condemned  by 
the  Dutch  delegates  and  by  the  English  dele- 
gates. 

766.  But  it  was  adhered  to  by  the  French 
Government? — Quite  so. 

Chairman, 

767.  Was  it  not  also  condemned  by  the  Bel- 
gian Government  ? — I  think  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment has,,  on  many  occasions,  condemned  the 
system  of  saccharimetry. 

Mr.  Sell. 

768.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  not  condemned  sac- 
charimetry altogetlier,  but  it  has  condemned  that 
kind  of  saccharimetry  ? — Yes. 

Chairman* 

769.  Will  you  turn  to  page  34  of  Parliamentary 
Paper,  Commercial,  No.  13,  1876,  and  read  the 
paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  the  page? — This  is 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Lumley  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
dated  Brussels,  26th  April  1876,  and  the  fourth 
paragraph  is  as  follows :  ^*  But  in  the  first  place,  as 
your  Lordship  is  aware,  from  my  despatch  of  the 
23rd  instant,  Baron  Baude  has  deferred  communi* 
eating  officially  M.  Leon  Say's  letter,  and  has  only 
informed  Monsieur  Malou  verbally  of  the  nature 
of  that  document ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Belgian  Government,  the  sys- 
tem of  saccharimetry  would  be  utterly  inefficient 
for  the  desired  purpose.  Tliis  was  frankly 
acknowledged  at  the  Brussels'  Conference,  and 
the  system  has  since  been  condemned  by  com- 
petent authorities  in  Prance,  as  offering  great 
facilities  for  fraud  and  as  calculated  to  be  exceed- 
ingly onerous  to  the  sugar  manufacturers.     In 

{)roof  of  this.  Monsieur  Malou  read  me  an  extract 
rom  a  French  periodical,  called  '*  La  Sucrerie 
Indig^e,"  which  is  the  organ  of  the  sugar  in- 
terests in  France,  of  the  20th  April,  copy  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  in  which 
saccharimetry  is  spoken  of  as  a  system  which 
before  it  had  been  practised  a  month  was  at  once 
judged  and  condemned,  the  analysis  given  by  it 
differing  as  much  as  three  degrees,  while  the 
F  4  manufacturer 
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manufacturer  has  tci  wait  sometimes  a  fortnight 
before  he  could  obtain  the  classification  of  nis 
sugar.  The  real  object  of  this  proposition  of  the 
French  Government^  Monsieur  Malou  said, 
appears  to  be  to  ev^de  the  necessity  for  establish- 
ing Excise  supervision  in  France.' 

770.  Do  you  imderstand  that  condemnation  of 
the  principle  of  saccharimetry  to  be  with  refer- 
ence to  that  proposed  at  the  Conference,  or  gene- 
rally as  to  the  evils  which  are  attendant  upon  any 
system  of  saccharimetry  ? — He  speaks  of  fraud ; 
I  think  all  the  reasons  that  he  gives,  in  fact,  are 
reasons  against  any  system  of  saccharimetry. 

771.  He  says,  **The  analyees  given  by  it 
differ  as  much  as  three  degrees"? — That  would 
occur  in  any  system,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bell. 

772.  What  is  the  meaning  of  three  degrees? — 
Three  per  cent.  Of  course  these  differences  arise 
from  the  samples  not  being  uniform. 

Chairman. 

773.  Our  delegates  at  that  Conference,  I  think, 
also  made  a  short  report  upon  the  system  of 
saccharimetry,  did  they  not? — Yes. 

774.  I  think  that  is  to  be  found  on  page  8  of 
Parliamentary,  Paper  Commercial,  No.  18,  1876  ? 
— Yes ;  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Le  Feuvre  say,  in 
their  report,  "  We  regret,  however,  to  state  that 
the  French  system,  in  our  opinion,  presents  serious 
defects,  and  that  it  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
placing  the  duties  in  correlation  to  the  real  yields 
of  sugars  in  the  refineries,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  not  calculated  to  suppress  bounties." 

775.  Then  farther  on  they  say  :  "  At  the  Con- 
ference of  the  26th  instant  the  chemists  were 
introduced,  but  they  were  unable  in  our  opinion, 
after  a  protracted  discussion,  in  any  way  to  meet 
the  diificulties  pointed  out  by  us.  We  need  not 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  the  details  of  the 
discussion,  which  will  be  fully  reported  in  the 
minutes.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  here  that 
our  objections  were  mainly  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  system  was  not  founded  upon  a  sound 
basis,  and  that  the  arguments  used  in  the  body 
of  the  repoit  were  refuted  by  the  results  shewn 
in  the  tables  of  experiments  annexed  thereto"  ? — 
Yes.  I  may  also  mention  that  Mr.  Le  Feuvre, 
who  was  one  of  the  British  delegates  at  this  Con- 
ference, called  attention  to  the  iact  that  the  re- 
sults arrived  at  by  the  French  system  of  saccha- 
rimetry differed  very  materially  from  the  results 
arrived  at  by  the  actual  experiments  in  Cologne. 
Mr.  Le  Feuvre  had  been  the  gentleman  deputed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  watch  these 
experiments  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  Cologne,  and,  therefore,  he  was  fully 
conversant  wim  the  technical  details  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  pointed  out,  in  a  report  which  was 
put  in  at  the  Conferences  in  1876,  that  the  French 
system  was  defective  on  that  ground. 

776.  What  was  the  result  of  the  Conference  ? 
— 1  think  the  most  important  result  of  the  Con- 
ference was  a  complete  condemnation  of  the 
French  system  of  saccharimetry.  The  actual 
results  were  that  they  agreed  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  the  situation,  and  to  meet  again  on  the 
5th  of  December. 

777.  What  happened  when  the  result  of  this 
Conference  was  known? — There  was  a  very 
strong  agitation  in  France  in  favour  of  carrying 
out  the  intentions  of  the  National  Assembly,  as 
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expressed  in  their  law  of  March  1874,  and  a  very- 
important  inijuiry  was  set  on  foot,  which  was 
called  the  BSunion  extra' Par lementairc ;  it  was 
an  extra-oflScial  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  about 
a  hundred  members  of  the  Assembly,  who  took 
evidence  on  the  question,  and  eventually  sub- 
mitted a  note  to  the  French  Minister  of  Com^ 
merce.  I  have  the  minutes  of  that  inquiry,  and 
I  have  the  text  of  the  note ;  but  I  can  give  the 
Committee  the  substance  of  it  without  reading 
the  whole  text.  This  Reunion  extra- Parlemen- 
taire  desired  that  the  delegates  who  shoukl  re- 

E resent  France  at  the  next  Conference  should 
e  governed  by  the  decision  of  the  National 
Assembly  which  had  voted  exercice  (Excise  super- 
vision) ;  that  they  should  take  that  as  the  basis  of 
a  treaty  and  not  saccharimetry,  and  that  they 
should  accept  equivalents,  and  especially  sup- 
pression of  the  duty ;  because  I  shoiild  mention 
that  they  had  declined  at  this  Conference  of  1876 
to  accept  from  Holland  the  suppression  of  the 
dutv  as  a  sufiScient  equivalent  for  the  suppression 
of  bounty  in  the  other  countries,  although,  of 
course,  suppression  of  duty  is  Uie  very  fullest 
suppression  of  bounty  that  could  possibly  be 
oflfered.  They  also  urged,  in  this  note  which 
they  presented,  that  an  argreement  should  be 
come  to  amongst  the  four  Powers  first,  and  that 
steps  should  be  taken  afterwards  in  dealing  with 
the  other  Powers,  because  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  raised  difficulties  upon  that  point,  and 
had  said  that  they  could  not  come  to  any  agree- 
ment unless  other  Powers  were  also  brought  in. 

778.  This  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Assembly,  was  it  not? — The  note,  of  which  I 
have  just  read  a  reaumiy  was  presented  to  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  on  the  4th  of  December 
1876,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Assembly  a  little  earlier  than  that  day  by 
Monsieur  des  Botours  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  by  Monsieur  Paris  in  the  Senate;  and  the 
same  points  were  urged  by  that  deputy  and  that 
senator,  as  I  have  just  stated  were  the  points 
di-awn  up  at  this  extra  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

779.  The  result  of  all  that  was  to  show  that  it 
was  still  desired  that  the  law  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  National  Assembly  for  refining  in 
bond  should  be  adhered  to  and  carried  out  in  any 
further  conferences  tJiat  were  summoned  ? — That 
was  the  drift  of  the  agitation. 

Mr.  Stewart 

780.  Of  how  many  deputies  did  that  com- 
mittee consist? — Of  about  100. 

Chairman. 

781.  So  that  that  further  action  was  only  con- 
firming the  previous  action  taken  by  the  Assem- 
blv  ? — Quite  so. 


bly  ? — Quite  so. 


Mr.  Bell 


782.  Would  the  process  which  you  have  des- 
cribed give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
crystallisable  sugar  that  you  could  obtain  from 
the  raw  sugar ;  because,  as  I  have  always  read, 
the  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies  does 
to  some  extent,  at  all  events,  interfere 
with  the  crystallisation  of  the  crystallisable 
portions  of  the  sugar  ? — The  quantity  of  crystal- 
lisable sugar  contained  in  the  raw  sugar  is  easily 
determined.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  crystallisable  sugar  which  will  be 


obtained  from  that  raw  susrar. 


783.  And, 
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783.  And,  therefore,  no  system  of  scientific 
«iccharimetiT  would  really  determine  the  quantity 
of  cryetallisable  sugar  that  you  could,  in  practice, 
get  from  the  raw  sugar? — 1  do  not  think  that  any 
system  would  determine  it  very  accurately. 

784.  And,  therefore,  one  can  understand  why 
a  Government  might  be  opposed  to  applying  a 
system  which  after  all  could  only  give'  incorrect 
results  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Chairman. 

785.  Did  the  Conference  reassemble? — ^They 
▼ere  to  have  reassembled  in  December,  but  they 
did  not  reassemble  until  March. 

786.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  discussion  ? 
—It  was  a  very  long  and  complicated  discussion, 
and  it  lasted  five  weeks.     The  principal  subject 
of  discussion  was  the  system  of  refining  in  bond 
to  be  adopted  by  France  and  Holland.     Holland 
had,  at  the  Conference  of  1876,  strongly  urged 
refining  in   bond,  and  it  had  urged  a  system  of 
refininff  in  bond  which  should  be  perfectly  effec- 
tual, which  should  not  interfere  more  than  was 
necessary  with  the  manufacturing  operations,  and 
which  should  be  a  pure  and  simple   system  of 
duty  on  consumption,  by  avoiding  any  assess- 
ment of  duty  on  the  raw  sugar  as  it  entered  the 
refinery;  because  1  explained  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  the  whole  virtue  of  refining  in  bond 
was  to  avoid  the  return  of  drawback  on  exporta- 
tion. 

787.  "What  was  the  result  of  that  Conference  ? 
— The  result  was,  that  a  Convention  was  entered 
into  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  Convention  of 
1875  ;  but  the  result  of  the  long  discussion  which 
took  place  was,  that  France  gave  up,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  objectionable  proposal  to  have  a 
preliminary  duty  on  raw  sugar  which  they  had 
made  in  1875  ;  and,  after  a  very  long  argument 
on  the  subject,  France  was  induced  to  make  this 
modification,  that,  instead  of  assessing  a  pre- 
liminary minimum  duty  on  the  whole  of  the  raw 
sugar  entering  the  refinery,  they  were  only  to 
assess  it  on  the  quantity  which  was  destined  for 
home  consumption. 

788.  This  protocol  which  was  agreed  to  was 
really  the  system  proposed  by  Holland  at  the 
Conference,  was  it  not  ? — Certainly  ;  Holland 
was  the  great  advocate,  at  that  Conference,  of 
refining  in  bond. 

789.  Belgium,  I  think,  again  under  this 
protocol,  would  occupy  a  somewhat  different 
position  from  that  of  either  France  or  Holland  ? 
— Belgium  occupied  the  same  exceptional  posi- 
tion that  she  did  in  1875. 

790.  But,  with  this  difference,  I  believe,  that 
Belgium  became  bound  to  reduce  her  duties,  did 
she  not? — She  became  bound  to  reduce  her 
duties  by  one-half.  That  was  the  only  way  in 
which  she  could  induce  the  other  countries  to 
adopt  her  proposal,  that  she  should  remain  in  an 
exceptional  position. 

791.  I  think  we  have  already  heard  that  the 
exports  from  Belgium  were  very  small;  and, 
even  supposing  that,  by  the  system  which  she 
was  to  ^opt,  there  was  still  some  bounty,  looking 
to  the  fact  that  her  exports  were  small,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  her  system  was  a  system  which 
was  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  consumer 
tiian  for  the  benefit  of  the  export  trade,  and  also 
looking  to  the  fact  that  she  vvas  bound  to  reduce 
her  duty  by  one-half,  under  no  possible  oircum- 
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stances  could  the  Belgian  bounty  anK)unt  to 
much  ? — That  was  the  object  of  reducing  the 
duty  ;  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  the  bounty. 

792.  1  think  Holland,  France,  and  England, 
under  those  circumstances,  agreed  that  Belgium 
should  occupy  this  somewhat  exceptional  posi- 
tion ?— Yes.  When  1  said  that  the  exports  from 
Belgium  were  small,  I  spoke  of  refined  sugars. 
There  were  two  Articles  which  I  should  like  to 
refer  to,  because  they  arise  afterwards  in  the 
discussions  with  the  Dutch  Government.  They  are 
Article  VIII.,  which  stipulated  that  if  the  system 
of  Excise  supervision  should  be  shown  to  be 
injurious  to  the  manufacturer,  he  should  be 
entitled  to  compensation  ;  and  Article  IX.,  which 
stipulated  that  the  contracting  Powers  may  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  the  measures  of  defence 
which  might  be  taken  in  the  event  of  bounties 
being  given  in  other  countries. 

793.  You  mentioned,  in  one  of  your  answers, 
that  one  portion  of  the  proposals  agreed  to  was 
some  modification  of  reGning  in  bond,  by  which 
the  sugar  refiner  would  not  be  materially  im- 
peded in  his  manufacture  ? — That  was  the  Dutch 
proposal. 

794.  That  view  of  yours,  I  think,  is  confirmed 
by  a  despatch  from  Messrs.  Walpole  and  Le 
Feuvre  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  dated  17th  March 
1877,  which  is  at  page  1  of  Parliamentary  Paper, 
Comnaercial,  No.  20,  1878,  in  which  they  say, 
"  Article  III.  defines  the  systems  of  supervision 
to  be  adopted  in  France  and  Holland.  In  neither 
country  will  the  refiner  be  subjected  to  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  administration  in  the 
interior  of  the  Tefineries."  That  is  so,  is  it  not? 
— That  is  so. 

795.  And  it  was  on  the  argument  that  such 
interference  tended  to  put  the  refiner  to  addi- 
tional expense,  that  refining  in  bond  was  objected 
to,  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  also  in  our 
own  country,  at  one  time  ? — Quite  so. 

796.  It  appears,  by  the  arrangements  made  at, 
that  Conference,  thai  that  objection  no  longer 
exists  ? — The  fact  is  that  during  all  these  discus- 
sions it  had  been  proved  that  refining  in  bond 
could  be  thoroughly  carried  out  without  any 
injury  to  the  manufacturer;  and,  in  fact,  those 
500  manufacturers  in  France  have  come  forward 
and  stated  that  in  their  evidence.  Therefore, 
whatever  statements  were  made  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  here  in  1862,  so  far  lose 
any  interest  that  they  may  have. 

797.  But  I  want  to  bring  out  this  fact,  that 
this  system  of  refining  in  bond  was  not  precisely 
the  same  system  of  refining  in  bond  wnich  had 
been  proposed  at  the  previous  Conferences ;  it 
was  a  modified  system  of  refining  in  bond,  was  it 
not  ? — I  think,  at  both  the  Conferences,  the 
Dutch  had  urged  that  there  was  no  necessity  to 
have  any  complicated  system  of  interference. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Dutch  have  always  tried  to 
make  refining  in  bond  as  easy  as  possible ;  and 
the  French  have  always  tried  to  make  it  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible.  At  this  conference  the  French 
were  still  at  liberty  to  have  their  own  system,  if 
they  preferred  a  complicated  system ;  but  it  was 
urged  that  the  complicated  system  and  the  pre- 
liminary charge  for  duty  were  unnecessary. 

798.  I  believe  that,  notwithstanding  this  Con- 
vention which  was  agreed  to  at  the  Conference  was 
the  proposal  of  the  Dutch  delegates  themselves, 
after  consultation  with  the  Dutth  Government, 
the  Dutch  Government  were  the  first  to  raise 
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x)bjection8  to  the  draft  Convention  being  agreed 
upon  ? — Yes. 

799.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was 
the  difficulty  raised  by  the  Dutch  Government? 
— The  Dutch  objections  were  made,  I  think,  on 
the  3rd  of  A.pril.  They  objected  to  the  definition 
of  the  svstem  of  refininff  in  bond  contained  in 

•Article  III.,  because  it  did  not  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  their  minds  exactly  how  France  wa^ 
going  to  carry  out  the  system,  and  they  wanted 
some  simple  explanation  from  France  of  how  the 
svstem  was  to  be  carried  out.  Then  they  thought 
tnat  Belgium  had  not  offered  sufficient  equiva- 
lents; and  then  they  objected  to  those  two 
Articles  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Article 
VIIT.  and  Article  IX. 

800.  What  steps  were  taken  to  remove  the 
difficulties?— Mr.  Walpole  was  sent  to  Brussels 
and  the  Hague  to  see  if  those  difficulties  could 
be  got  rid  of. 

801.  Mr.  Walpole,  I  believe,  was  our  delegate 
at  this  Conference? — He  was  our  delegate  at  this 
Conference,  and  at  the  preceding  one. 

802.  Did  he  succeed  in  removing  the  diffi- 
culties ?r-He  went  first  to  Brussels,  and  obtained 
complete  concessions  from  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment on  the  points  raised  by  Holland ;  and,  with 
those  concessions  he  went  on  to  the  Hagtie,  and 
he  obtained  the  withdrawal  of  the  objections  to 
Article  VIII.  and  Article  IX.,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  all  objections  to  Article  III.,  except 
the  desire  for  a  simple  verbal  alteration  which 
would  not  in  any  way  substantially  affect  the 
terms  of  the  Convention. 

803.  Then,  substantially,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  difficulties  ? — Yes. 

804.  Were  those  facts  communicated  to  France? 
— I  think  not  immediately.  It  was  understood 
that  the  Dutch  Government  were  to  communicate 
their  wishes  with  regard  to  the  verbal  alteration 
in  Article  III.  to  the  French  Government. 

805.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Walpole,  after  he  returned 
to  England,  difficulties  were  again  raised,  were 
they  not? — ^Yes,  the  Dutch  Government,  in  for- 
mulating their  desire  with  regard  to  the  verbal 
alteration  in  Article  III.,  added  a  fresh  proposal 
which  had  not  been  made  to  Mr.  Walpole  when 
he  was  at  the  Hague. 

806.  To  what  eflTect  ? — They  wished  to  intro- 
duce a  fresh  article  into  the  Convention,  called 
"  Ai-ticle  VI.  iw,"  which  should  stipulate  that  if 
any  country  chose  to  conform  to  the  arrangements 
to  be  adopted  by  Belgium,  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  same  exceptional  terms. 

807.  A  good  deal  of  negotiation  took  place,  I 
believe,  between  Holland,  France,  and  England, 
to  remove  those  difficulties  ?  —  Of  course  that 
additional  article  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  matter  which  had  not  been  discussed 
at  the  Conferences,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
had  not  been  brought  before  Mr.  Walpole  when 
he  was  at 'the  Hague;  and  that,  therefore,  if  it 
was  to  be  brought  forward,  it  should  form  the 
subject  of  fresh  international  discussions.  Even- 
tually Sir  E.  Harris  was  assured  that  the  proposal 
with  regard  to  that  fresh  article  would  be  with- 
drawn, if  France  would  consent  to  the  very  simple 
alteration  of  Article  III.  which  had  been  pro- 
posed. 

808.  Was  this  communicated  to  France  ? — We 
presume  that  the  Dutch  Government  communi- 
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cated  that  proposal  for  the  verbal  alteration  In 
Article  III.  to  France,  but  it  was  not  known  for 
some  time  what  France  had  said.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  was  ascertained,  through  the  Belgian 
Government,  that  France  had  objected  to  the 
verbal  alteration v  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
preclude  them  from  levying  the  preliminary 
minimum  duty  on  the  raw  sugar,  on  wtiich  they 
had  so  strongly  insisted  at  the  Ccnferences  of  1876 
and  1877.  I  should  mention,  in  order  to  make 
this  point  perfectly  clear,  because  it  is  a  very 
important  point  in  repect  to  the  present  position 
of  the  question,  that  Holland,  when  they  received 
that  reply  from  France,  immediately  explained 
that  the  objection  raised  by  France  was  a  mis- 
understanding ;  and  that  their  desire,  with  regard 
to  Article  III.,  far  fix)m  being  fOr  any  alteration 
which  would  involve  the  givmg  up  of  the  pre- 
liminary duty  which  Iranoe  wished  to  levy  on 
the  raw  sugar,  actually  restored  Article  III.  to 
the  wording  of  the  article  in  the  previous  Con- 
vention of  1875  ;  so  that  it  gives  France  a  fuller 
power  to  levy  a  preliminary  duty  than  it  obtained 
in  the  Convention  of  1876. 

809.  Did  our  Government  point  out  to  France 
that  the  difference  arose  from  a  pure  misunder- 
standing?— No,  we  presume  that  the  Dutch 
Government  pointed  that  out,  because  Count 
Bylandt,  on  the  31st  of  August,  explained  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  labouring  under  a  misunderstanding* 
He  explained  that  very  fully,  and,  therefore,  we 
presume  that  he  explained  it  to  the  French 
Gov  drum  en  t  at  the  same  time. 

810.  Of  course  your  object  in  giving  this  in- 
formation is  to  show  how  very  little  difference 
there  was  at  the  time,  and  how  very  near  the 
whole  thing  was  to  coming  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion ? — Quite  so. 

811.  And  that,  ultimately,  the  Convention 
fell  through  entirely  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing ?  —  Entirely  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standincr. 

812.  Then  I  believe  there  was  a  change  of 
Ministry  in  France  and  in  Holiand,  which  pre- 
vented any  further  action  being  taken  in  the 
matter  ?  —  There  was  a  change  of  Ministry  iu 
Holland  in  November,  I  think. 

813.  Was  the  new  Ministry  informed  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  had  arisen  ? — No. 

814.  Was  no  communication  made  to  the  new 
Ministry  upon  the  subject? — The  new  Ministry 
were  asked  their  views  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing, 

815.  By  whom? — By  our  Minister  at  the 
Hague, 

Chairman. 

816.  I  suppose  that  inquiry  was  repeated  more 
than  once  ?  —  Yes,  and  the  reply  always  was 
that  they  had  received  no  reply  from  France  to 
their  despatch  of  August,  the  despatch  in  which 
the  explanation  of  the  misunderstanding  was 
made. 

817.  How  long  did  the  Dutch  Ministry  wait 
for  the  reply  from  France,  which  should  have 
cleared  up  this  misunderstanding? — I  think  it  was 
five  months.  They  constantly  explained  that 
they  had  received  no  reply  from  France,  and  that, 
if  the  matter  was  to  go  on,  some  action  should  be 
taken  in  Paris  in  order  to  set  the  negotiations  on 
foot  again. 

818.  What 
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818.  What  did  the  Dutch  Government  do  in 
March  1878  ?— In  March  1878  they  addressed  a 
iBemorandum  on  the  subject  to  the  other  Powers, 
in  which  they  stated  that  they  had  now  made  up 
nundd  on  the  question,  and  they  gave  as  the 
reason  for  having  made  up  their  minds  then,  that 
thev  had  not  had  any  communication  from  the 
French  Gavernment. 

819.  Was  that  the  last  of  the  negotiations  which 
look  place  upon  the  old  Convention? — No,  in  this 
memorandum  the  Dutch  Government  refused  to 
go  on  with  the  negotiation. 

820.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
lention  was  a  Convention  actually  proposed  by 
tkemselves  at  the  Conference  ? — Yes.  They  gave 
rarious  reasons  which  were  in  entire  contradiction 
to  all  the  action  of  the  previous  Government 
during  the  previous  two  years. 

821.  Was  this  action  of  the  Dutch  Government 
accepted  by  this  country  ?— No,  there  was  a  very 
strong  remonstrance  addressed  to  them.  I  should 
like  to  read  an  extract  from  it. 

822.  What  was  the  date  of  it  ?— The  5th  of 
June  1878. 

Mr.  Alexander  Drown, 

823.  In  what  Parliamentary  Paper  is  that  con- 
tained?—In  Parliamentary  Paper,  Commercial, 
Ko.  20,  1878.  Lord  Salisbury  writes  as  follows : 
"I must  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
viewed  this  announcement  with  much  regret" 
(that  is  the  announcement  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred), "  and  that  they  are  unable  to  consider 
that  the  course  which  has  now  been  taken  by  the 
NetherlandsGovernment  is  in  conformity  with  the 
merits  of  the  case,  or  with  the  expectations 
which  the  other  Governments,  parties  to  these 
negotiations,  fairly  entertained.  #  #  « 
As  regards  the  second  and  third  points  I  would 
observe  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
weaken  the  force  attributed  to  these  arguments 
in  the  memorandum.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Conference  held  at  Paris  in  1877  sus- 
pended its  sittings  in  order  to  enable  the  Nether- 
landfi  delegates  to  consult  their  Government,  and 
to  receive  their  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
report  about  to  be  made  by  the  delegates  of  the 
four  Powers.  The  case  was  thus  fully  placed 
before  the  Netherlands  Government  before  the 
draught  of  Convention  was  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates, and,  in  this  state  of  things  it  was  to  have 
Keen  expected  that  the  Netherlands  Government 
would  have  brought  the  Convention  before  their 
Legislature,  and  would  have  used  their  influence 
to  obtain  the  necessary  sanction  to  an  engage- 
ment agreed  to  after  due  consideration  on  their 
behalf." 

824.  And  our  Minister  at  the  Hague  was  in- 
stnicted  to  support  that  remonstrance? — Yes, 
Mr.  Stuart  received  a  further  instruction  on  the 
18th  of  June,  "to  point  out  more  particularly 
tiiat  the  system  to  which  exception  is  taken  as 
being  imperfect  with  respect  to  Excise  super- 
vision is  the  system  pressed  upon  the  Confer- 
ence at  Paris  in  1877  by  the  Netherlands  dele- 
gate?." 

825.  Did  France  take  any  action  in  the  matter 
after  this  resolution  of  tlie  Dutch  Government  ? 
—Lord  Lyons  was  requested  to  ask  the  French 
GoYemment  to  co-operate  with  the  British 
Government  in  making  these  representations  to 
Holland,  but  he  &iled  to  receive  any  reply ;  he 
was  merely  told  that  the  matter  would  be  taken 
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into  consideration.  He  made  two  or.  three  appli- 
cations in  the  matter  and  then  it  was  dropped^ 
and  no  further  action  was  taken. 

826.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  reply  of  the 
Dutch  Government  to  Lord  Salisbury's  protest  ? 
— On  the  10th  of  July  the  Dutch  Government 
made  an  elaborate  reply.  They  maintained  that 
the  delegates  at  the  Conferences,  whatever  they 
mav  have  said,  had  no  power  to  enter  into  a 
definite  arrangement. 

827.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ference separated  in  1876  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  delegates  to  consult  with 
their  Governments? — One  of  the  Dutch  delegates 
left  the  Conference  and  went  to.  the  Hague,  and 
came  back  again  with  fresh  instructions. 

828.  But  the  Conference  of  1876  was  ad- 
journed for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  delegates 
to  consult  their  Governments,  was  it  not  ? — It 
was  adjourned  for  that  purpose. 

829.  And  not  only  was  that  done*  between  the 
two  Conferences,  but  also  one  of  the  Dutch  dele- 
gates, in  1877,  whilst  the  Conference  was  sitting, 
went  to  the  Hague  to  consult  with  his  Govern- 
ment ? — Yes. 

830.  And  Holland  now  came  forward  and  said 
that  the  Dutch  delegates  had  no  power  to  enter 
into  that  Convention ;  was  that  so  ? — That  was 
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831.  There  had  been  a  change  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  in  the  meantime,  had 
there  not  ? — There  had. 

832.  And  the  Government  that  came  to  the 
later  conclusion  did  not  agree  with  the  delegates 
who  were  sent  by  the  former  Government ;  was 
not  that  so  ? — The  new  Government  supported 
the  action  which  it  took,  upon  the  ground  that 
certain  authorities  in  Holland  had  come  to  the 
conclusioi^  that  the  system  which  had  been  urged 
so  strenuously  for  two  years  by  Holland  at  these 
international  Conferences  was  not  a  satisfactory 
svstem ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how 
that  can  be  supported,  because  the  gentleman 
who  drew  up  the  system  at  the  Conferences,  Mr. 
Toe  Water,  is,  I  believe,  the  main  authority  on 
the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties  in  Holland. 

CTiairmaH, 

833.  Mr.  Toe  Water  is  a  permanent  official,  is 
he  not? — He  is  a  permanent  inspector  of  liie 
Customs. 

834.  He  did  not  change  with  the  Government  ? 
— No  ;  he  made  this  proposal  in  1866,  and  there- 
fore the  authorities  at  home,  if  there  were  other 
authorities  at  home,  had  plenty  of  time  to  make  up 
their  minds,  as  you  have  just  pointed  out  in  one  of 
your  questions,  as  to  whether  this  is  a  satisfactory 
system  or  not,  because  those  authorities  to  whom 
the  new  Dutch  Government  referred  did  not 
change  with  the  Ministry. 

835.  But  the  Ministry  may  have  changed  their 
minds? — No  doubt;  there  is  a  point  with  refer- 
ence to  that  that  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to,  because  the  vote  of  the 
Dutch  Chamber  on  the  7th  of  April  1876,  de- 
siring the  Government  to  take  up  the  Convention 
of  1875  again,  was  supported  by  the  party  who 
are  now  in  power,  and  I  should  like  to  quote  a 
few  words  m  the  debate  which  took  place  on 
the   7th    of  April    1876  ;    in   that    debate  the 

E resent  Prime  Minister  of  Holland  supported  Mr. 
nsinger's  motion,  which  was  a  motion  desiring 
g2  the 
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the  Dutch  Government  to  resume  negotiations 
on  the  basis  of  the  Convention  of  1875,  which 
Convention  contains  this  very  system  of  refining 
in  bond,  which  the  Dutch  Government  now  con- 
demn. The  present  Prime  Minister  of  Holland, 
I  am  told,  was  then  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
and  he  supported  Mr.  Insinger's  motion  very 
strongly,  and  in  so  doing  he  used  the  follow- 
ing words:  "It  is  important  to  do  away  with 
every  notion  among  foreign  Powers  that  our  object 
is  to  obtain  protection.  The  motion  "  (that  is 
to  say,  Mr.  Insinger's  motion  desiring  the 
Government  to  take  up  the  Convention  n)r  re- 
fining in  bond)  "  will  be  an  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  maintaiuing  free  trade  principles 
in  carrying  on  fresh  negotiations." 

Mr,  Orr  Ewing, 

836.  Have  vou  the  exact  words  of  that  mo- 
tion  ? — It  is  at  page  16  of  Parliamentary  Paper, 
Commercial,  No.  13,  1876. 

Chairman. 

837.  Can  you  refer  us  to  anything  which  will 
show  the  reason  why  Holland  rejected  the 
previous  Convention  of  1875? — You  will  find 
that  at  page  19  of  the  same  Blue  Book,  where 
Mr.  Lumley  gives  a  conversation  which  he  had 
had  with  Monsieur  Malou,  and  Monsieur  Malou 
told  him  that  he  had  informed  Baron  Gericke 
"  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment had  finisned  where  they  ought  to  have 
begun ;  it  was  evident  that  a  misapprehension 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Sugar  Convention  of  the 
11th  of  August  last  had  existed  in  the  Nether- 
lands throughout,  for  it  was  clear  the  Dutch 
Government  had  been  perfectly  at  lii">erty  to  have 
substituted  the  reduction  or  the  abolition  of  the 
Excise  duty  on  sugar  for  the  Excise  supervision 
adopted  by  it  in  the  Convention."  (That  indi- 
cates that  they  threw  it  out,  because  they  thought 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  make  the  substitution.) 
•'  The  rejection  of  the  Convention  by  the  second 
Chamber  of  the  States  General  it  appeared  was 
now  looked  upon  as  a  mistake  in  the  Netherlands; 
the  adoption  by  the  Goverument  and  by  the 
Chamber  of  Mr.  Insinger's  motion  was  a  proof 
that  they  were  desirous  of  r'emedying  this  error." 
So  that  that  shows  that  Monsieur  Malou  thought 
that  they  had  fallen  into  an  error. 

838.  I  think  we  have,  in  this  book,  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Dutch  Chambers  ? — I  had  the  dis- 
cussion read  to  me  at  the  time  by  a  Dutch  friend, 
because  I  cannot  read  Dutch  myself;  and  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  reason  being  adduced  in 
that  debate,  except  the  reason  that  they  would 
be  precluded  from  abolishing  the  duty  if  they 
desired  to  do  so ;  because  at  that  time  there  was 
a  motion  before  the  Dutch  Chamber  for  abolish- 
ing the  duty,  and  therefore  they  had  that  very 
fully  in  their  minds. 

839.  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  within  a 
month  after  that  motion  was  passed,  another  mo- 
tion, the  terms  of  which  you  have  read  to-day, 
was  passed? — Yes;  and  the  remarks  which  I 
have  now  quoted  from  that  debate  show  that  the 
present  Dutch  Government  supported  that  mo- 
tion, and  therefore,  by  supporting  that  motion, 
they  indicated  that  they  aaopted  and  recognised 
the  system  proposed  by  Holland  for  refinmg  in 
bond  as  a  satisfactory  system;  and  there  had 
been  two  years  during  which  the  authorities  in 
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Holland  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  that 
system. 

840.  Is  it  your  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
trade,  that  that  Convention  of  1877  might  pos- 
sibly meet  with  success,  and  might  still  possibly 
be  carried  out,  if  negotiations  were  renewed  upon 
that  basis  ? — 1  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
that  is  my  opinion  by  the  evidence  which  I  have 
given.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  thing 
tell  through  on  a  misunderstanding;  and,  although 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Dutch  Government 
have  now  raised  practical  objections,  we  consider 
that  those  objections  are  really  answered  by  the 
facts  as  to  what  has  already  taken  place. 

841.  And  you  have  urged  that,  of  course,  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Government? — Yes.  The 
third  objection  which  the  Dutch  Government 
stated  in  their  second  memorandum,  which  I  wa* 
going  through  just  now,  and  which  I  have  not 
yet  read,  supported  me  in  that  view.  They  say 
in  their  second  memorandum  :  **  If  the  Cabinet 
of  London  had  been  pleased  to  support  with  its 
influential  recommendation  the  more  explicit 
wording  of  Article  III.  submitted  to  France,, 
there  might  have  been  established  the  commence- 
ment of  an  understanding  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, might  have  been  considered  as  binding  the 
present  Government."  Therefore,  if  we  can 
clear  up  this  misunderstanding  with  France, 
there  appears  to  be  still  every  hope  that  the  Con- 
vention of  1877  might  be  set  on  foot  again. 

842.  And  you  think  that  this  is  the  best  course 
that  could  be  adopted  at  present  ? — That  is  what 
we  stated  in  our  deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  what  we  have  also  stated  in  this  memorial  of 
the  21st  of  April  1879. 

843.  The  sugar  refiners  of  this  country  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied  if  the  Convention  of  1877 
were  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

844.  But  that,  I  imagine,  would  not  satisfy 
the  growers  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  would 
it  ? — That  is  coming  to  another  question  about 
the  bounties  in  other  countries. 

845.  Whilst  the  refiners  would  be  satisfied 
with  that,  it  would  not  meet  the  case  of  the  West 
Indian  sugar  growers? — No;  but  I  consider  that 
a  Convention  beween  the  four  Powers  would  be 
of  great  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  other 
Powers. 

846.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  introduce  some  clause,  if  the  Convention 
were  agreed  to,  directed  against  countries  who 
still  continued  to  pay  bounties  ? — Yes ;  there  fs 
Clause  9. 

847.  But  that  clause  is  not  by  any  means 
binding,  is  it  ?' — It  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

848.  Do  you  consider  that  that  would  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  meet  the  case  of  the  bounties 
upon  the  export  of  raw  sugar  ? — No. 

849.  Then  you  think  that  to  meet  that,  there 
ought  to  be  a  stronger  clause  inserted  ? — When 
I  said  that  the  Convention  would  assist  towards 
bringing  the  other  countries  in,  I  merely  meant 
that  the  fact  of  there  being  a  Convention  existing 
for  the  suppression  of  bounties  would,  I  think, 
tend  to  the  suppression  of  bounties  in  the  other 
countries. 

850.  If  that  Convention  were  carried  out,  and, 
instead  of  Clause  9,  a  clause  were  agreed  to 
which  bound  the  signatories  of  that  Convention 
to  put  duties  upon  sugar-growing  countries  that 
still  continue  to  pay  bounties,  do  you  think  that 

would 
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would  be  a  satisfketory  solution  of  the  question  ? 
— That  would  be  a  solution  of  the  entire  question, 
no  doubt. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

851.  But  you  do  not  want  to  hamper  your 
case  by  making  that  an  essential  part  of  the  Con- 
rention,  do  you  ? — When  I  spoke  about  Austria, 
I  wantwl  to  point  out  that  Austria  is  part  of  my 
case,  although  I  have  coyfined  myself  to  the 
fimr  Powers  at  present,  because  the  negotiations 
hft\e  been  entirely  directed  to  the  signatories  of 
that  Convention  of  1864. 

852.  But  that  is  a  very  fliflferent  point;  the 
question  that  the  Chairman  put  to  you  was 
whether  this  Convention  of  1877  is  quite  satis- 
factory 80  far  as  the  refiners  are  concerned  ? — 
Xo,  because  Austria  exports  refined  sugar.  I 
am  coming  to  that. 

Chairma7K 

853.  Then  any  Convention,  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  refiners,  must  embrace  all  countries  from 
wliich  refined  sugar  is  exported  or  could  be  ex- 
ported?— I  think,  in  order  to  give  us  perfect 
security  as  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present, 
it  should.  Of  course,  at  present,  we  are  suflfering 
mainly  from  the  competition  of  French  and 
Dutch  refined  sugars  ;  but  we  see  looming  in  the 
future  other  countries. 

S54.  If  this  Convention  had  been  agreed  to, 
and  supposing  that  France  and  Holland,  who  are 
your  greatest  competitors  now,  were  to  be  bound 
to  refine  in  bond,  would  not  that  give  an  impetus 
to  countries  outside  the  Convention  which  still 
continue  to  pay  bounties  ? — No,  I  think  it  would 
draw  public  opinion  more  to  the  question  of  ex- 
port bounties,  and  tend  to  bring  about  reform  in 
the  other  countries. 

855.  Surely  if  any  country  considers  its  interest, 
in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  any  particular 
market  or  markets,  to  encourage  the  trade  by 
riving  a  bounty  on  refining,  and  if  those  countries 
from  which  you  now  suffer  were  restricted  from 
giving  bounties,  it  would  serve  as  an  inducement 
to  other  countries  who  were  not  bound  by  that 
Convention  Xo  encourage  the  system  of  bounties  ? 
—Undoubtedly  it  would,  from  that  point  of 
view. 

856.  So  that,  although  you  are  now  suffering 
fiwn  French  and  Dutch  competition ;  yet  no  Con- 
Tention  would  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  which  did  not  embrace  all  countries 
where  sugar  is  manufactured,  or  where  sugar  is 
likely  to  oe  manufactured  ? — Undoubtedly,  and 
we  do  suffer  indirectly  from  Austria,  because 
Austria  is  supplanting  the  French  and  Dutch  in 
other  markets. 

857.  Therefore  I  gather  that  it  would  hardly 
be  a  solution  of  the  question  to  take  up  simply 
this  Convention  of  1877,  and  to  endeavour  to 
carry  it  through  with  France,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium ;  but  if  you  desire  to  make  the  solution  a 
satisfactory  one,  it  would  be  necessary  to  open 
up  negotiations  with  all  other  sugar-producing 
countries,  with  a  view  of  getting  them  to  come 
under  the  same  agreement  as  France  and  Hol- 
hmd? — Looking  at  it  from  a  broad  point  of  view 
it  would ;  but  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of 
▼iew  of  the  terrible  injury  that  we  are  suffering 
from,  and  have  been  suffering  from  for  years,  as 
ii  shown  by  the  stopping  of  26  sugar  houses  in 
London,  oi  course  the  cessation  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  bounties  would  be  an  immense  relief. 

o.m. 
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857*.  It  would  remedy  the  existing  state  of 
things  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  would  give 
you  no  security  for  the  future  ? — ^It  would  give 
us  no  security  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

858.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  wise 
thing  to  have  as  few  nations  to  deal  with  as  pos- 
sible, in  taking  the  initiative,  at  all  events? — 
That  1  confess  has  been  my  view ;  but  then 
I  may  be  taking  a  selfish  view,  because,  of 
course,  I  ani  suffering  most  grievously  from  the 
French  competition  at  the  present  moment,  and 
therefore  I  naturally  wish  the  French  compe- 
tition to  be  stopped. 

859.  If  this  country  makes  a  Convention' satis- 
factory to  the  sugar  refiners  of  this  country  it 
would  not  be  diflScult,  would  it,  to  induce  any 
other  nation  to  come  under  that  same  agreement, 
if  they  do  not  make  sugar  and  export  it  ? — As  I 
have  already  stated,  we  see  other  nations  looming 
in  the  future  as  sugar-producing  countries ;  and 
I  think  I  may  go  even  farther  than  that,  because 
the  Americans  have  adopted  a  system  of  assess- 
ment of  sugar  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
very  injurious  system  which  the  French  had 
before  their  modified  law,  and  which  is  properly 
an  assessment  by  colour;  and  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  artifi^cially  or  unnaturally  coloured  sugar 
is  being  used  in  America,  and  a  very  large 
bounty  is  being  obtained,  which  is  beginning 
most  seriously  to  injure  the  British  refiners  in 
this  market. 

Chairmarii 

860.  I  take  it  that,  from  the  honourable 
Member's  point  of  view,  this  would  be  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  question;  that  a  Con- 
vention might  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  1877, 
between  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Eng- 
land, who  are  the  great  refined  sugar-producing 
countries ;  but  that  a  clause  must  be  inserted  in 
that  Convention,  compelling  those  Powers,  sig- 
natories to  the  Convention,  to  put  a  surtax  upon 
sugar  coming  from  any  country  where  there  was 
a  bounty  ? — That  would  be  a  complete  solution 
of  the  whole  question,  provided  that  the  Con- 
vention of  1877  were  carried  out  properly,  and 
provided  that  experience  proved  that  the  terms 
of  that  Convention  di^  really  abolish  bounties  in 
the  four  countries.  I  must  always  put  that 
proviso  in ;  we  are  assuming  that  the  Convention 
answers  its  purpose. 

861.  Jiut  it  establishes  refining  in  bond,  does 
it  not  ? — Yes.   • 

862.  And  you  say  that  refining  in  bond  is 
the  way  to  abolish  bounties  ? — I  wish  to  point 
out  that,  as  I  have  already  said  several  times,  it 
does  not  in  France  establish  "  impdt  a  la  consom- 
mation^^  which  is  what  we  have  always  wanted. 

863.  But  the  French  would  levy  no  duty  upon 
BUgar  which  was  entered  for  exportation  ? — Ilxat 
was  the  arrangement. 

864.  And  therefore  there  would  be  no  return 
of  duty  when  the  sugar  was  exported,  that  is  to 
say,  no  drawback  ? — Quite  so,  if  that  was  the 
arrangement ;  I  am  obliged  to  guard  myself,  be- 
cause we  have  been  deceived  so  often. 

865.  You  have  spoken  about  the  other  coun- 
tries ;  can  you  give  us  the  nature  of  the  boun- 
ties in  Austria,  for  instance  ? — I  will  try  and 
explain  again  the  mode  in  which  the  bounty  is 
obtained  in  Austria.    I  explained  that  there  are 
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Martineau.   ibree  or  four  different  waya  of  aseesaing  the  duty 
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their  estimate  ;  therefore  they  have,  on  several 
occasions,  increased  the  estimated  capacity  of  the 
apparatus.  ' 

869,  Can  you  tell  us  what  Monsieur  Jacque- 
mart  estimated  as  the  gross  amount  of  the  Austrian 
bounty  under  the  old  regime  ? — I  would  rather 
not  go  into  the  details  of  the  question,  because  I  ' 
know  that  the  Austrian  bounty  will  be  brought 
forward  much  more  fully  by  other  witnesses, 

870,  By  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Auetrian 
Government  the  bounty,  of  course,  must  have 
been  materially  reduced? — I  was  going  on  to 
say  that  they  took  several  steps  to  increase  the 
estimation  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  turned  out  m 
the  beetroot  sugar  factoi;ies  in  Austria;  but  »s 
quickly  as  they  increased  the  estimate,  so  quickly, 
and  still  more  quickly,  did  the  Austrian  manu- 
facturers improve  their  system  of  manufacture, 
or  put  up  machinery  more  adapted  for  gelling 
through  a  large  quantity  in  a  specified  time,  60 
that  the  bounty  continued  to  be  as  large  as 
before,  and  even  larger.  The  result  was  that, 
at  last,  the  Austrian  Government  were  obliged 
to  take  another  course;  they  were  obliged  to 
enact  that,  in  any  uase,  a  minimum  amount  of 
duty  should  be  paid  by  die  manufacturers;  they 
adopted,  in  fact,  the  same  system  as  is  in  force 
in  Belgium.  The  manufacturers  are  now  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  certain  fixed  sum  yearly  as  duty 
on  sugar. 

871.  Have  tlie  Austrian  Goverment  contem- 
plated any  further  change  in  the  whole  system? 
— They  have  made  no  other  changes  than  those; 
but  I  think  it  is  an  important  point  to  mention, 
that  the  Finance  Minister,  I  believe,  iu  one  of 
the  discussions  on'  the  subject  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  stated  that  it  was  necessary  still  to 
go  on  for  two  years  longer  with  the  system,  to 
see  how  it  would  work  with  those  modifications, 
and  that  if  it  was  not  found  to  answer,  they  woulj 
thee  consider  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
charring  the  duty  on  the  finished  product,  in- 
steaa  of  on  an  estimate  of  this  kind.  I  wi^h  to 
mention  that  point,  in  order  to  show  that  there 
is  considerable  hope  that  the  Auetrian  Govern- 
ment may  be  still  induced  to  come  into  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  duty  shall  be  assessed 
on  the  finished  sugar. 

872.  Of  course,  you  believe  that  the  bounty 
still  exists  to  a  large  extent  in  Austria?— 
Monsieur  Jacquemart,  in  that  book,  gives  his 
estimate  of  what  the  bounty  amounts  to  now  that 
there  is  a  minimum.  With  regaid  to  that  point, 
I  should  like  to  quote  the  statement  of  a  genlle- 
man  who  addressed,  apparently,  a  letter  to  the 
"  Sucrerie  Indigene"  from  Austria,  and  who  is 
described  as  a  director  of  some  important  sugar 
manufactories  in  that  country.  In  that  letter, 
amongst  other  things,  he  says:  "In  truth  we 
cannot  live  without  this  bounty,"  I  mention 
that,  in  order  to  show  that  the  production  of 
sugar  has  been  unnaturally  stimulated  in  Austria, 
and  that  they  are  now  living,  not  on  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  but  on  the  bounty  which  is 
obtained  from  it. 

873-4.  It  is  evidently  entirely  an  artificial 
indusiry? — Not  entirely,  but  so  far  it  is  an 
artificial  industry. 

875.  Then  the  French  export  bounty,  in  your 
opinion,  is  considerably  less  than  the  Austrian 
export  bounty  ? — I  have  no  opinion  about  the 
amount  of  the  export  bounty  in  Austria,  because 
I  have  never  gone  into  the  matter  fully.  iVIy 
whole 
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whole  time  and  thoughts  have  been  devoted  to 
the  question  of  France  and  Holland^  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  responsible  for 
aaj  calcxilation  as  to  the  amount  of  the  Austrian 
bounty. 

876.  Is    it  your  opinion   that  if  a  Conven- 
tion were   agreed  to  similar   to   that  of  1877, 
between  France,   Belgium,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, although  Austria  did  not  at  the  same  time 
Giter  into  ihe  Convention,  yet  the  fact  of  the 
Convention  being  agreed  to  for  refining  in  bond 
and  abolishing  the  bounty  in  the  countries  that  I 
have  named,  would    also    have    the   effect    of 
inducmg  Austria  to  abolish  her  bounties  ? — That 
ttftainly  was  my  opinion  at  one  time ;  it  was 
also  the  opinion  of  tnose  who  at  the  time  of  the 
extra  Parliamentary  ileunion  in  France  urged 
apon  the  French  Government  that  an  agreement 
should   be  come   to   between  the  four  Powers 
first,  and  that  the  others  should  be  brought  in 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

87  7.  But  the  question  is  this :  supposing  that 
you  established,  between  those  four  Powers,  a 
perfect  system  of  refining  in  bond,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  question  whatever  of  bounty  as 
between  them,  would  that  stren^hen  or  would 
it  weaken  the  attachment  to  the  bounty  system 
m  Austria  ? — From  one  point  of  view  it  would 
stren^en  it,  and  from  another  point  of  view  it 
would  weaken  it. 

878.  What  is  the  balance  of  opinion  ?— It  is 
very  difficult  to  say. 

Chairman. 

879.  Supposing  that  the  negotiations  were  to 
fell,  have  you  any  other  remedy  which  you  could 
propose  by  which  foreign  countries  could  be 
induced  to  come  to  terms  to  abolish  bounties ;  do 
you  believe  that  the  only  other  mode  to  adopt 
would  be  a  countervailing  duty  against  countries 
who  gave  bounties  on  su^ar  ? — Undoubtedly ;  I 
think  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  course 
w^ould  immediately  obtain  the  consent  of  all  the 
bounty  giving  countries  to  some  arrangement. 

880.  I  suppose  that  you,  as  a  sugar  refiner, 
and  speaking  for  sugar  refiners,  are  able  to  s&y 
Aat,  so  far  as  the  countervailing  duty  is  con- 
cerned, you  would  infinitely  rather  be  with- 
out it ;  you  have  no  desire,  as  a  sugar  manu- 
facturer, to  have  a  countervailing  duty  except 
that  you  believe  that  putting  on  a  countervailing 
duty  would  have  the  e^ct  of  establishing 
refining  in  bond,  and  so  abolishing  the  bounty  ? 
—I  have  no  desire  whatever  for  a  countervailing 
duty  ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  put  on. 

881-  But  vou  believe  that,  unless  a  remedy  is 
found  by  other  means,  that  is  the  only  means 
which  wiil  bring  foreign  countries  to  adopt  a 
system  which  will  abolish  bounties  ? — I  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  certain  means. 

882.  And  do  you  believe  that,  although  a 
countervailing  duty  might  have  to  be  threatened, 
it  would  never  have  to  be  imposed  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Bell. 

883.  Do  you  think  that  the  mere  suggestion 
of  a  countervailing  duty  would  frighten  them? — 
I  diink  that  if  they  felt  certain  that  the  principle 
of  the  countervaihug  duty  were  admitted  to  be  a 
ioand  principle  in  this  country,  and  that  this 
country  were  determined  to  levy  a  countervailing 
Arty  if*  they  did  not  come  to  an  agreement,  they 
would  certainly  come  to  an  agreement. 

0.104. 


Chairman. 

884.  If  an  international  agreement  were 
arrived  at  between  certain  of  those  countries,  and 
one  of  the  clauses  of  that  agreement  was  that  any 
of  those  countries,  signatories  to  that  agreement, 
was  bound  to  put  on  a  countervailing  duty,  in 
case  the  sugar  came  from  countries  where  there 
was  a  bounty,  yoi^  believe  that  it  would  never 
have  to  be  imposed,  because  the  other  countries 
who  had  not  come  under  that  agreement  would 
at  once  take  steps  to  abolish  the  bounty? — Cer- 
tainly. 

885.  Therefore,  although  the  word  *'  threat  " 
was  used,  it  would  only,  under  the  arrangement 
which  I  propose,  have  to  come  into  force  where 
sugar-growing  countries  still  maintained  a 
bounty  ? — Yes. 

88<».  And  they,  knowing  that,  in  your  opfnioti, 
would  abolish  the  bounty  ? — Yes. 

887.  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  evidence  to 
this  effect,  but,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that 
recently  some  agreement  has  been  arrived  at 
between  the  French  refiners  and  the  French 
sugar  growers  by  which  they  are  both  willing  to 
come  under  refining  in  bond  if  some  such  stipu- 
lation as  that  which  I  have  mentioned  were  a 
part  of  any  agreement  which  was  arrived  at  ? — 
Yes. 

888.  And  you  know  that  witnesses  are  pre- 
pared to  come  here  and  give  evidence  to  that 
effect  ?— Yes. 

888*.  The  French  refiners  having  hitherto,  as 
refiners,  been  opposed  to  refining  in  bond  ? — Yes. 

889.  I  suppose  you  do  not  think,  as  a  free 
ti-ader,  that  a  duty  which  simply  had  the  effect 
of  countervailing  a  bounty,  would  be  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  free  trade  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I 
thinK  that  it  would  carry  out  those  principles, 
because  it  would  restore  matters  to  the  state  in 
which  they  were  when  there  was  no  bounty. 

890.  If  the  duty  were  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  bounty,  France  would  be  in  as  good  a  posi- 
tion to  send  sugar  over  here  and  sell  it ;  she 
would  be  untrammelled,  in  fact,  in  sendipg  sugar 
here  to  compete  with  our  own  refiners? — Yes, 
matters  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
if  there  were  no  duty,  with  no  bounty. 

Mr.  Bcli. 

891.  But,  as  a  free  trader,  if  you  introduced 
that  system  it  would  be  rather  difficult,  would  it 
not,  to  point  out  the  limit  at  which  you  w^ould 
stop  ? — I  should  stop  at  the  limit  of  the  export 
bounty. 

892.  That  is  on  sugar? — If  there  were  any 
other  article  on  which  bounty  were  paid  by 
foreign  countries,  it  would  come  under  the  same 
treatment  as  sugar. 

Chairman. 

893.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  industry 
in  this  country  that  suffers  in  the  same  way  as 
sugar  does  ? — 1  am  not  aware  of  any ;  Mr.  Faw- 
cett,  in  his  book,  refers  to  sugar  as  the  only 
industry  which  he  can  quote  as  an  example. 

894.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  manufactured 
article  which  is  imported  into  this  coimtry  with 
a  bounty,  except  sugar  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any, 
but  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  none. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

895.  Would  there  not  be  a  great  difficulty^in 
assessing  what  the  real  bounty  was? — No,  I 
think  that  my  statements  go  to  prove  that  it 
would  be  somewhat  easy. 

Q  4  896.J  But 
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Mr,  Eugene  Collins — continued. 

896.  But  is  it  not  a  very  debatable  subject 
what  the  bounty  really  amounts  to? — I  have 
given  figures  as  to  that. 

Chairman. 

897.  You  believe  that  if  this  bounty  were 
abolished,  the  refiners  of  this  country  would  not 
only  be  able  to  supply  this  country  with  refined 
sugar  which  they  require,  but  would  also  be  able 
to  obtain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  export 
trade  ? — I  think  that  it  would  ^become  a  very 
important  export  industry  in  this  country. 

898.  You  believe  that  the  facilities  for  refining 
sugar  here  would  enable  you  to  compete  on  fair, 
and  probably  on  favourble  terms  with  France  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

899.  Of  pourse  you  have  only  been  speaking 
on  this  question  from  a  refiner's  point  of  view  ? 
—Yes. 

900.  But  there  are  other  interests,  such  as, 
for  instance,  those  of  the  West  India  sugar 
growers,  which  are  also  of  immense  consequence  ? 
— I  ghould  have  laid  «:reat  stress  upon  those  in- 
terests had  I  not  known  that  the  West  India 
interests  will  be  well  represented  before  this  Com- 
mittee. I  may  say  with  regard  to  that,  that  it  is 
very  greatly  to  our  interest  that  the  production 
of  West  India  sugar  should  not  decline,  because, 
of  course,  we  are  naturally  supplied  from  the 
West  Indies  with  our  raw  material,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  a  very  great  injury  to  us  for  the  pro- 
duction in  the  West  Indies  to  be  seriously  affected, 
as  it  has  been  already. 

901.  It  has  been  said  that  the  sugar  refiners 
of  this  country  benefit  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  consequence  of  being  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  raw  Austrian  bounty-fed  sugar ;  I  under- 
stand from  you  that  the  refiners  are  perfectly 
willing  to  see  the  bounty  on  the  raw  sugar 
stopped,  as  well  as  the  bounty  upon  the  refined 
sugar  ? — Certainly. 

902.  So  that,  if  there  is  any  advantage  in 
being  able  to  buy  raw  sugar  imported  with  a 
bounty,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  up 
any  advantage  of  that  kind? — I  do  not  think 
thut  there  is  any  advantage  in  it,  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  Austrian  bounty  gives  us  a  large 
supply  of  raw  sugar  from  Austria  ;  but  if  that 
artificial  supply  did  not  come  from  Austria,  we 
shpuld  have  natural  supplies  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brawn. 

903.  You  get  it  cheaper,  do  you  not? — No, 
the  price  of  sugar  all  over  the  world  is  on  a 
level.  I  quite  admit  that  the  Austrian  bounty 
forces  down  the  price  elsewhere  and  makes  sugar 
everywhere  cheaper ;  but  Austrian  sugar  is  no 
cheaper  than  any  other  sugar. 

904.  You  have  no  doubt  that  cane  sugar  can 
be  grown  and  imported  into  this  country  as 
cheaply  as,  and  perhaps  more  cheaply,  than  the 
beet  sugar  ? — I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself 
to  any  opinion  upon  a  subject  that  I  have  not 

fone  into,  but  certainly  I  have  that  impression, 
think,  looking  at  it  even  roughly,  you  must 
come  to  that  conclusion. 

905.  Supposing  that  the  principle  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty  were  agreed  to,  do  you  see  any 
practical  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  imposing  it  ? — 
No,  I  do  not 

90G.  Do  you  not  see  any  diflSculties  in  the 
way  of  ascertaining  what  country  the  sugar  had 
come  from  ?~No;  1  believe  that  our  Customs  are 
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perfectly  competent  to  take  measures  for  doing 
so.  I  can  give  an  instance  of  that.  A  little 
while  ago  rum  was  sent  to  Jamaica  and  then 
shipped  here  as  Jamaica  rum,  Jamaica  rum  being 
a  superior  article,  which  I  believe  obtains  a 
higher  price  than  other  kinds  of  rum.  As  soon 
as  that  was  found  out.  Her  Majesty's  Customs  were 
perfectly  capable  of  ascertainine  whether  it  -was 
Jamaica  rum  or  not,  so  I  am  told. 

907.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  wish  to 
mention  in  your  examination  in  chief  that  ^^e 
have  not  asked  you  about? — No,  I  think  not;  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  want  me  to  give  any 
arguments  in  support  of  my  opinion  that  the 
principle  of  a  countervailing  duty  is  a  sound  one  ; 
if  so,  I  can  give  them. 

908.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  principle  is 
a  sound  one ;  and  you  do  not  believe  that  there 
would  be  any  difiiculty  in  its  application? — I 
have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to 
establish  the  fact  by  argument  that  the  principle 
is  a  sound  one,  and  now  I  am  relieved  from  any 
further  trouble  on  that  matter  by  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  public  press  by 
writers  whose  opinions  ought  to  carry  great 
height,  I  think,  and  I  am  prepared  to  quote 
those  opinions  in  support  of  my  view.  There  is 
one  question  which  Mr.  Brown  put  to  me  on 
Monday,  which  I  promised  to  answer  to-day. 
He  wished  for  the  chapter  and  verse  with  regard 
to  the  preliminary  duty  which  France  proposed 
to  levy,  viz.,  a  minimum  duty  on  the  raw  sugar 
entering  the  refineries  in  the  system  of  refining 
in  bond,  which  they  proposed  to  adopt.  I 
was  pointing  out  that  the  levying  of  that  pre- 
liminary duty,  to  a  certain  extent,  spoiled  the 
system  which  they  proposed,  because  it  involved 
the  payment  of  a  drawback  upon  export,  which, 
of  course,  the  object  of  refining  in  bond  is  to  do 
away  with.  I  was  asked  to  give  the  quotations 
from  the  French  law,  showing  that  the  prelimi- 
nary duty  was  to  be  levied.  After  the  Cenven- 
tion  had  been  entered  into,  of  course  the  terms 
of  it  were  drafted  in  the  form  of  u  law,  and  were 
ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  on  the  30th 
of  December  1875 ;  and  the  5th  clause  in  that 
law  is  the  one  referring  to  this  point :  "  Les  sucres 
bruts  destines  aux  roffineries  sont  prialablement 
imposts  au  minimnviy  d'apres  leur  rendemevt  pri" 
sume  au  raffinagt ;  ce  rendement  est  calcule  cou' 
formement  aux  bases  que  determinera  un  reglemeni 

d^ administration  publique.^*  (*'  The  raw  sugars 
destined  for  the  refineries  are  assessed  with  a 
preliminary  minimum  duty,  according  to  their 
presumed  yield  in  refined  sugar;  this  yield  is 
calculated  in  conformity  with  bases  which  shall 
be  deteimined  by  a  public  system  of  regulations.") 
Then  Clause  8  says,  "  A  ^exportation  des  sucres 
rnjffinesy  le  sei^vice  des  douanes  delivre  un  certi/icat 
de  sortie  qui  en  constate  la  nature,  le  poidsj  et  la 
richesse  saccharine^  ("  On  the  exportation  of 
refined  sugar  the  Customs  authorities  deliver  a 
certificate  of  export  which  states  the  nature,  the 
weight,  and  the  saccharine  richness.")  So  that 
that  quite  bears  out  what  I  stated,  that,  under 
this  French  system  of  refining  in  bond  with  a 
preliminary  duty,  there  was  still  a  drawback  on 
exi)ort ;  a  certificate  of  export  was  given  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  drawback. 

909.  With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  your  ex- 
amination, you  stated  that  there  would  be  no 
diflSculty  about  knowing  whether  sugar  was 
bounty-fed  sugar,  or  sugar  from  other  States  which 

were 
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vere  not  bounty  fed,  and  that^  therefore,  you 
would  think  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  Customs  taxing  it  accordingly ;  is  that  your 
opinion  ? — I  think  that  is  a  question  which  would 
Im  more  satisfactorily  answered  by  a  Custom 
HooBe  official.  I  merely  quoted  the  case  of 
Jamaica  rum  to  illustrate  that  they  are  perfectly 
capable  of  detecting  the  country  of  origin,  but  I 
am  not  aware  how  it  is  done. 

910.  You  gave  an  opinion  just  now  that  there 
woaW  be  no  difficulty  about  it,  did  you  not  ? — 
Ytt,  I  based  that  opinion  upon  what  I  believe  is 
a&et  with  regard  to  Jamaica  rum. 

911.  Take  this  cas^e:  sugar  from  Germany 
DissiDg  through  Holland  into  this  country,  Hol- 

.kod  bein^  bound  by  the  Treaty  ? — I  should  think 
that  Holmnd,  being  bound  by  the  Treaty  to 
abolish  bounty,  would  not  be  very  willing  to 
allow  bounty-fed  sugar  to  pass  through  her 
country  in  order  to  compete  with  her  in  the 
English  market. 

912.  Supposing  that  Austrian  sugar  came 
from  a  German  port,  Germany  not  bemg  bound 
by  the  Treaty  ? — Then,  of  course,  they  would  be 
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charged  with  the  countervailing  duty.     Germany 
gives  a  bounty  as  well  as  Austria. 

913.  You  might  have  a  countervailing  duty 
on  one  scale  upon  German  sugar,  and  on  another 
scale  upon  Austrian  sugar,  because  the  bounty 
might  not  be  so  high  in  Germany  as  in  Austria? 
— Then  I  think  Germany  would  take  care  that 
the  Austrian  sugar  should  be  detained. 

914.  Have  you  any  recollection  whether  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  this  country  many 
years  ago  as  to  the  question  of  grain  and  wheat 
coming  from  Russia  during  the  (Jrimean  war  ? — 
No.* 

915.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  stated,  over 
and  over  again,  that  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
Russian  wheat  brought  into  this  country  during 
the  time  of  the  war  with  the  Russians  in  1854, 
th^t  wheat  being  shipped  to  us  through  German 
ports,  and  that  certificates  of  origih  in  that  case 
did  not  keep  out  this  Russian  wheat,  which  we 
intended  to  do  by  the  blockade? ;  is  not  that  an 
analogous  case  to  what  might  happen  as  regards 
sugar  ? — I  cannot  say. 


Mr. 
Martineau. 
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Chairman. 

916.  You  are  engaged  in  sugar  refining,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

?17.  I  think  you  are  Chiurman  of  the  Sugar 
fiefiners*  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Martineau  is 
Secretary  ?  — Yds. 

918.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  sugar  re- 
fining trade? — I  began,  in  1858,  in  Greenock. 

919.  Do  you  still  manufacture  in  Greenock  ? 
—No,  only  in  London. 

920.  What  is  the  principal  kind  df  sugar  that 
you  produce  ? — Principally  moist  sugar ;  that  is 
to  say,  crystallised  sugar,  and  a  sort  of  medium 
eugar  and  pieces. 

921.  What  quantitv  of  sugar  do  you  refine  in 
the  course  of  a  week  ? — It  ranges  from  about 
1,500  to  1,700  tons  a  week,  but  the  house  is 
capable  of  doing  2,000  tons,  if  it  was  required. 

922.  Are  you  speaking  now  about  that  which 
you  convert  into  moist  sugar? — A  portion  of 
that  is  converted  into  moist  sugar  and  a  portion 
into  loaves. 

923.  You  now,  I  believe,  make  some  loaf 
sigar  ? — Yes,  a  very  small  quantity. 

924.  And  that  comparatively  recentlv  ? — Yes, 
it  is  just  about  this  time  twelvemontns  that  I 
began  to  make  loaf  sugar. 

925.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  commenced 
to  build ;  I  presume  you  had  to  build  factories 
specially  for  loaf  sugar  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

926.  Diffigrent  machinery  is  required  for 
making  loaf  sugar,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  requires 
much  more  space,  a  more  capacious  building  to 
work  the  loaf  sugar  than  the  other.  That  house  was 
built,  I  believe,  about  three  years  ago,  but  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  starting  it  earlier  than  last 
year.  I  thought,  last  year,  there  was  a  chance 
of  doing  some  good  with  it,  and  I  started  it,  but, 
of  course,  only  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

927.  We  have  been  told  that,  for  a  long  time 
past,  loaf  sugar  refining  has  been  a  decaying  in- 
uustry,  and  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  re- 
fineries in  this  country  have  been  reduced  from 
a  number  of  30  at  one  time  to  total  extinction,  I 
believe  ? —  Yes,  at  one  time  it  was  quite  im- 
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possible  to  refine  sugar  at  all  when  the  French 
system  was  at  its  worst.  But  since  then  the 
agitation  that  has  been  going  on  has  stopped  the 
advantages  in  France,  and  that  has  enabled  the 
English  refineries  to  go  on  again. 

928.  What  do  you  mean  by  stopping  the  ad- 
vantages ? — Diminishing  the  bounties.  There 
was,  at  one  tiilie,  a  great  deal  of  fraud  going  on 
in  France,  and  I  think  that,  owing  to  the  agi- 
tation carried  on  in  this  country,  and  also  to  the 
agitation  carried  on  in  France  by  the  fabricantSy 
the  fraud  has  been  considerably  stoppea  ;  but  the 
legal  bounty  of  course  goes  on. 

929.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  but  I  suppose  the 
French  refiners  do  not  profess  to  give  the  Eng- 
lish consumer  the  whole  amount  of  the  bounty 
which  they  receive,  their  purpose  being  served  if 
they  sell  sugar  only  at  a  very  trifling  reduction 
below  what  it  can  be  produced  at  ? — Certainly. 

930.  So  that,  although  the  amount  of  the 
French  bounty  may  be  large,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  advantage  which  the  English  consumers 
of  sugar  obtain  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  bounty? — No,  it  is  not.  The  French  re- 
finer does  not  get  the  whole  advantage  now ;  the 
fabricant  gets  a  little  advantage. 

931.  Are  not  the  fabricants  those  who  are 
using  the  most  strenuous  eiForts  to  obtain  the 
abolition  of  the  bounty  ? — Of  course  they  are. 

932.  Therefore  it  would  follow  that  the/airi- 
eantSy  if  they  obtain  any  portion  of  the  bounty, 
must  obtain  a  very  small  portion  of  it  ? — Very 
small,  and  they  see  that  every  year  it  is  destroy- 
ing the  trade. 

933.  Your  experience  then  would  go  to  show 
that  a  bounty  is  received  by  these  different  peo- 
ple, a  portion  by  the  Jabricants,  a  portion  by  the 
refiner,  and  a  portion  by  the  consumer? — Yes. 

934.  Was  there  any  particular  reason  for  your 
commencing  to  prepare  for  loaf  sugar  refining  at 
the  time  when  you  began  to  build  your  house  ? — 
I  saw  that  the  French  were  not  getting  the  same 
advantages  that  they  did  formerly,  and  I  thought, 
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in  {hat  way,  there  was  an  opportunity  of  start- 
ing; and  it  looked  very  much  .as  if  we  were 
going  to  have  a  change  in  the  French  law,  and 
as  if  refining  in  bond  was  going  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

.  935.  When  you  began  to  build  your  house, 
were  you  at  all  influenced  by  the  fact  that  a  Con- 
vention had  bfeen  agreed  to  ? — Certainly. 

936.  It  was  that  fact  which  led  you  to  sup- 
pose that  the  French  bounty  would  be 
abolished  and  that  loaf  sugar  refining  here  would 
be  a  paying  trade? — Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

937.  What  is  the  amount  of  sugar  that  you 
can  refine  in  your  loaf  sugar  hotise  ? — I  think  .it 
could  be  arranged  for  doing  from  400  to  500  tons 
a  week,  and  now  we  only  produce  about  170  tons 
a  week. 

938.  Do  you  mean  refined  sugar?*— Yes,  and 
at  present  we  are  turning  out  about  170  tons  of 
loaves  a  week ;  but  the  house,  if  worked  to  its 
full  capacity,  could  turn  out  400  to  600  tons. 

939.  It  roust,  I  suppose,  be  considei*ed  a  con- 
siderable loss  to  you  if  you  have  a  house  capable 
of  turning  out  400  or  500  tons,  and  you  only 
turn  out  170  tons? — Yes,  of  course,  every  ad- 
ditional ton  that  I  can  produce  lessens  the  cost. 

940.  May  I  ask  why  you  do  not  produce  the 
utmost  quantity  that  you  can  produce  ?— Because 
I  cannot  sell  it  at  a  profit. 

941.  Do  you  have  any  diflSculty  in  selling  the 
quantity  of  170  tons  which  you  now  produce  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  exceedingly  unsaleable. 

942.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  stocks  of 
that  at  the  present  moment? — I  have  about  two- 
and-a-half  weeks'  manufacture  unsold,  that  is  to 
say,  of  loaf  sugar;  and  perhaps  only  about  three 
days  of  the  other  manufacture  unsold. 

943.  So  that  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether 
the  production  of  loaf  sugar  is  profitable  with 
you  ? — ^We  could  sell  a  small  quantity  of  it  at  a 
profit,  but  that  is  all.  If  I  confine  myself  to  a 
very  small  quantity,  I  manage  to  make  a  little 
out  of  it. 

944.  Do  you  keep  the  accounts  of  the  cost  of 
manufacture  of  the  one  kind  of  sugar  separate 
from  the  other  ? — No,  they  go  together ;  but  still 
I  can  judge  quite  easily  that  we  make  a  little 
out  of  it ;  of  course,  if  it  did  not  pay,  I  should 
stop  it  at  once,  but  I  can  carry  it  on  to  a  limited 
extent,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  refinery 
in  London.  I  can  compete  to  a  very  spall  ex- 
tent in  London  in  that  way. 

945.  Then  your  successful  competition  is  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  London  market  ? — Yes, 
almost  entirely  to  London  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London. 

946.  And  you  gain  some  advantages  in  con- 
nection with  carriage,  which  enable  you  to  manu- 
facture 170  tons  a  week? — Yes,  that  is  the  chief 
thing. 

947.  But  you  cannot  manufacture  more  than 
that  and  sell  it  ? — No,  not  at  present. 

948.  What  is  the  reason  of  your  being  unable 
to  do  that  ? — The  reason  is  on  account  of  the 
enormous  importations  of  French  and  American 
sugar. 

949.  Do  we  get  large  importations  of  loaf  sugar 
from  America? — A  large  quantity  of  American 
sugar  has  come  out  this  year. 

960.  From  what  part  of  America  ?  —  From 
Boston  and  New  York. 

951.  Is  the  refining  of  sugar  in  America  in- 
creasing ? — I  do  not  know  about  that ;  I  think  it 
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has  rather  gone  down.  In  1876, 1  think  refining 
was  at  its  height  in  America.  At  that  time  the 
bounty  was  very  much  larger  there  than  it  is 
now,  and  the  Grovemment  stepped  in  and  pre- 
vented them  exporting  it ;  they  were  in  1876 
buying  sugar  in  London  and  taking  it  out  to 
New  York,  and  refining  it  and  sendmg  it  bade 
to  London.  Of  course,  we  knew  it  could  only 
be  done  in  that  way,  and  the  Government  came 
forward  and  stopped  them  from  doing  it. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

952.  Did  they  alter  the  law?— Yes,  they  have 
altered  the  law  with  the  object  of  preventing 
fraud.  The  same  system  is  carried  out  with  re- 
gard to  sugar  coming  in.  The  American  Uw  is 
exceedingly  arbitrary  ;  they  say,  "  That  sugar  is 
a  coloured  sugar,"  and  they  very  often  sieze 
sugars  which  are  not  artificially  coloured,  but  are 
naturally  coloured.  They  are  more  stringent  in 
carrying  out  the  la\v,  but  I  think  the  law  re- 
mains very  much  as  it  was* 

Chairman. 

953.  Is  the  system  upon  which  the  duty  is 
levied  there  the  same  as  the  French  system? — 
It  is  tlie  same  as  the  French  system,  only  a  little 
intensified.  It  is  the  French  system  carried  out 
a  little  more  strongly. 

954.  Are  the  sugars  classified  according  to 
colour  ? — They  are  classified  according  to  colour. 

955.  Are  they  divided  into  grades  ? — Yes,  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  under  the  French  system. 

956.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  now  is, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  detection  of  frauds, 
the  bounty  is  less  in  America  at  present  tiian 
it  used  to  be  ? — Decidedly ;  but  there  is  another 
thing  which  has  increased  the  importation  of 
sugar  from  America,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  is  this  (of  course,  you  can  draw 
your  own  inference  from  it) ;  at  the  present  time, 
Louisiana  produces  about  120,000  tons  of  sugar 
per  annum.  This  sugar,  of  course,  is  duty  firee; 
it  is  native  sugar.  The  duty  upon  West  Indian 
and  Cuban  sugar  ranges  from  \d,  ioll^d,  per  lb. 
Then  the  refiner,  when  he  exports  this  sugar, 
swears  that  this  sugar  is  not  made  out  of  Louis- 
iana sugar  ;  but  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
Louisiana  sugar,  Cuban  sugar,  and  West  Indian 
sugar  are  all  refined  in  the  same  refinery  at  the 
same  time,  and  of  course  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing,  when  your  liquors  are  all  mixing,  to  know 
where  the  Louisiana  sugar  is,  and  where  the 
other  sugar  is.  That  I  believe  accounts  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  for  a  quantity  of  sugar  that  came 
across  this  year. 

957.  Do  you  believe  that  if  America  were  to 
refine  her  sugar  in  bond,  she  would  be  able  to 
compete  with  this  country  ? — Certainly  not. 

958.  And  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the 
bounty  obtained  by  the  system  which  is  adopted 
there  that  she  is  able  to  send  her  sugar  here  ^- 
Exactly  so. 

959.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what,  m 
your  opinion,  is  the  amount  of  the  American 
bounty?  — That  is  very  difiicult  to  find  out. 
They  have  a  system  in  America  which  is  a  very 
peculiar  system,  in  this  way  :  if  a  cargo  of  sugar 
arrives  they  say,  "  ^^  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  is 
under  the  class,  and  the  remaining  33  per  cent 
is  above  the  class ;"  and  that  remaining  33  per 
cent  is  charged  at  the  low  duty  and  not  at  the 
high  duty,  so  that  that  gives  them  a  great  ad- 
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vintage,  and  of  course  the  cargoes  are  arrang^ed 
to  meet  that ;  that  is  to  say^  thej  put  one-third 
good  sugar,  and  two-tliirds  common  sugar  in  the 
same  cargo,  and  then  it  is  mixed  together  ^nd 
passes  at  the  low  duty,  so  that  they  get  a  consi^ 
derable  advantage  in  that  way. 

960.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  bounty  on 
the  Continent;  in  France  and  Holland  the  bounty , 
I  may  take  it,  from  the  large  quantity  of  moist 
gngar  which  you  turn  out  does  not  affect  the 
moist  sugar  to  the  same  extent  as  the  loaf  sugar  ? 
—No,  certainly  not. 

961.  And  you  are  able  still  to  carry  on  that 
tnde  advantageously  ? — The  present  French  law 
preTents,  or  rather  throws,  so  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  export  of  pieces  and  crystals, 
that  practically  the  amount  of  pieces  and  crystals 
exported  from  France  is  almost  nothing. 

962.  May  1  ask  what  you  mean  by  **  pieces  " 
and  "crystals'*? — Crystals  are  the  very  finest 
white  sugar  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  pieces  are 
the  lowest,  and  every  sort  of  refuse  sugar  of  the 
refinery. 

Mr.  J8e//.  ' 

963.  Is  it  of  a  dark  colour? — It  may  be  a  very 
bright  yellow. 

Sir  Jamis  M^GareUHogg. 

964.  Surely  all  crystals  are  not  white ;  Deme- 
rara  crystals  are  not  white  ? — No,  but  refined 
crystals  are  white. 

Chairman. 

965.  Were  you  ever  at  all  alarmed  lest  the 
same  system  of  bounty  which  is  applied  to  loaf 
sugar  refining  in  France  should  be  also  apph'ed 
to  moist  sugar  ? — Yes,  we  were.  The  refiners 
tried  very  hard  one  year  to  get  a  law  passed  to 
enable  them  to  make  pieces  and  crystals  in  Paris 
ind  send  them  here,  but  that  law  did  not  pass ; 
the  Government  would  not  agree  to  it. 

966.  But,  of  course,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
applying  the  same  system  to  moist  sugar  if  they 
wished  to  do  so  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

967.  You  use  Austrian  beetroot  sugar,  do  you 
]K>t  ?  —  Yes,  Austrian  and  German  beetroot 
sugar. 

968.  This  sugar  is  exported  from  Germany 
and  Austria  with  a  bounty  ? — Yes. 

969.  Supposing  that  a  countervailing  duty 
were  put  upon  refined  sugar,  would  you,  as  a 
refiner,  assent  as  a  matter  of  course  to  a  similar 
duty  being  placed  upon  Austrian  or  German  raw 
sugar? — Certainly.  It  would  only  be  fair,  of 
course,  if  that  was  done  in  the  one  case  that  it 
should  be  done  in  the  other. 

970.  But  would  you  not  lose  the  advantage  of 
purchasing  cheap  raw  sugar  in  that  case  ?— ^  We 
should,  to  some  extent,  but  we  should  gain  on 
the  other  hand  quite  sufficient  to  balance,  I  ap- 
prehend. 

971.  I  8uj^)ose  you  would  look  with  consider- 
able apprehension  to  an  extinction  of  the  growth 
or  a  huge  reduction  of  the  growth  of  Cane  sugar, 
would  you  not? — Decidedly.  "We  wish  to  re- 
ceive supplies  from  all  quarters,  both  cane  sugar 
and  beetroot  sugar. 

972.  And,  although  you  might  be  able  to  ob- 
tain some  amount  of  advantage  in  purchasing 
beetroot  sugar  with  a  bounty  at  present,  it 
would  be  dearly  purchased  if  it  led  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  growth  of  cane  sugar  ? — Yes,  it 
would. 
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973.  Do  you  believe  refining  in  bond  to  be 
the  only  practical  remedy  for  the-  bounties  ? — 
Yes;  we  had  arrived  at  that    conclusion  years 

ago-       „  ... 

974.  Have  you  examined  into  the  question  of 

saccharimetry,  or  into  any  of  the  other  modes 
which  have  been  proposed  for  remedying  the 
bounty?— Yes;  all  these  difierent  systems  have 
been  laid  before  me. 

975.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  they  would 
not  have  that  effect  ? — No.  As  regards  saccha- 
rimetry, I  could  give  you  in  two  or  three  words 
an  exact  statement  of  how  difficulties  would 
arise ;  for  instance,  I  think  about  nine  years  ago 
there  was  a  case  at  Marseilles  where  a  man  im- 
ported a  quantity  of  sugar  with  a  little  sand  in 
it,  and  he  determined  that  this  sugar  should  be 
assessed  according  to  analysis ;  when  the  sugar 
came  in  it  was  analysed,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  sample, 
after  deducting  the  ash,  was  excessively  small. 
The  Govemmeut  began  to  examine  it,  and  they 
found  that  this  ash  was  not  a  genuine  ash  at  all, 
but  that  sand  was  put  into  it ;  and,  there /ore,  of 
course  when  they  multiplied  the  ash  by  five  as 
they  do  in  the  usual  experiments,it  brought  their 
sugar  on}y  to  about  60  per  cent,  ot  sugar; 
that  shows  how  saccharimetry  can  be  tampered 
with. 

Mr.  BeU. 

976.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  should  think,  to 
devise  any  plan  which  should  have  for  its  object 
the  deception  of  the  authorities  which  would  be 
more  easily  found  out  than  that  ?  —  Yes,  '  of 
course  ;  but  that  is  the  way  the  man  was  found 
out. 

977.  They  had  only  to  dissolve  the  sugar, 
and  the  sand  would  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  ?  — Yes,  but  colonial  sugars  always  contain 
more  or  less  sand,  but  he  put  in  too  much  ;  he 
made  a  mistake. 

Chairman, 

978.  I  suppose  it  could  be  easily  conceived 
that  there  might  be  an  amount  of  sand'sufficient 
to  amount  almost  to  fraud ;  that  is  to  say,  to  en- 
able the  refiner  to  obtain  his  sugar  on  a  very 
wretched  analysis,  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  be  accounted  for  by  natural  means  ? — Yes, 
exactly  ;  if  it  was  kept  in  moderation,  so  as  not 
to  excite  suspicion. 

979.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sand  in  all 
the  sugar  that  is  imported;  and  therefore  a  little 
more  or  less  would  not,  perhaps,  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  haa  to  investigate  the 
sample  ? — Yes. 

980.  And  that  being  so,  there  is  always  a  door 
there  open  for  fraud  ? — Yes. 

981.  But  even,  I  suppose,  without  fraud,  there 
are  still  grave  objections  to  saccharimetry  ? — If 
it  were  possible  to  carry  it  out  faithfully,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  if  samples  were  taken  carefully, 
you  could,  by  chemical  analysis,  arrive  exactly 
at  the  real  value  of  the  sugar.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  that  whatever. 

982.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  take  two 
samples  from  the  same  parcel  of  sugar  which 
would  give  different  results  upon  analysis? — 
Yes;  but  that  is  not  taking  the  sample  faithfully. 
If  the  sample  is  taken  taithfuUy,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  re- 
sult. 

983.  That  is  to  say,  if  all  parties  to  the  trwis- 
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action  were  only  anxious  to  obtain  a  result  which 
was  strictly  in  accordance  with  justice,  it  might 
be  done  ? — Certainly. 

984.  But  if  any  one  of  the  parties  was  anxious 
that  a  result  should  be  arrived  at  which  was  not 
in  accordance  with  justice,  that  result  might 
easily  be  obtained  ? — It  might. 

985.  Do  you  believe  that  this  country  would 
be  justified  in  agreeing  to  a  Convention,  with  a 
stipulation  that  there  should  be  a  countervailii 
duty  on  sugar  coming  from  all  countries  that  di< 
not  refine,in  bond  ? — That  would  be  perfectly  fair. 

986.  And  it  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  be 
antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  free  trade? — No, 
certainly  not. 

987.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulties, 
supposing  that  the  principle  were  granted,  in 
carrying  out  such  a  system  ? — That  is  another 
thing.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  see  how  it  could 
be  carried  out.  It  would  be  rather  a  difficult 
thing  to  carry  out  a  countervailing  duty.  It  is 
perfectly  fair  in  principle,  but  as  to  the  carrying 
out  of  it,  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

988.  What  are  the  difficulties  ?  — If  you 
countervail  the  one  thing,  you  have  got  so  many 
other  things  to  countervail. 

989.  I  do  not  understand  that  answer ;  will 
you  explain  it  ? — If  you  admit  the  principle  of  a 
countervailing  duty  on  sugar,  then  there  are 
other  articles  to  which  the  same  principle  ought 
to  apply. 

990.  But  we  are  not  dealing  with  other  arti- 
cles ;  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  other  article 
so  dealt  with,  but  even  although  there  were, 
laying  that  aside,  what  are  your  difficulties  with 
regard  to  sugar  ? — It  is  a  simple  enough  thing 
to  put  on  a  countervailing  duty,  of  course. 

991.  Then  there  are  no  difficulties? — I  would 
not  saj'  that  exactly.  If  you  do  not  look  beyond 
sugar,  of  course  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. 

Chairman, 

992.  So  far  as  a  countervailing  duty  on  sugar 
is  concerned,  you  do  not  see  any  difficulty? — No, 
I  do  not,  if  you  take  sugar  alone. 

993.  What  other  article,  except  sugarj  do  you 
contemplate  that  it  would  be  necessaay  to  put  a 
countervailing  duty  on? — There  are  spirits,  I 
believe,  but  then  that  is  already  countervailed 
by  our  Government. 

994.  When  you  were  alluding  to  the  difficul- 
ties with  reference  to  sugar,  I  thought  you  were 
alluding  to  some  articles  of  the  nature  of  sugar, 
so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  embrace  those 
articles  in  a  countervailing  duty ;  but  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  now  that,  so  far  as  the  sugar 
industry  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
imposing  a  countervailing  duty  ? — No,  not  as  far 
as  sugar  is  concerned. 

995.  Your  difficulty  is,  that  if  you  apply  a 
countervailing  duty  to  sugar,  you  must  apply  it 
to  some  other  manufactures  ? — Yes. 

996.  Will  y6u  tell  me  what  manufacture  is 
in  the  same  position  as  the  sugar  manufacture  ? 
— Spirits. 

997.  But  there  is  a  countervailing  duty  on 
spirits  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewin*^, 

998.  Are  you  aware  that  the  spirits  imported 
from  other  countries  pay  a  higher  duty  to  the 
State  than  home-manufactured  spirits  do  ? — Yes, 
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there  is  a  very  heavy  countervailing  duty  on 
spirits. 

999.  It  is  only  about  5  rf.,  is  it  ? — But  if  you 
say  it  is  a  very  small  amount,  it  really  is  a  very 
large  amount,  because  a  gallon  of  German  spirits 
is  only  worth  Is.  5  cL^  and  if  you  put  on  that  a 
countervailing  duty  of  5  d.  per  gallon,  it  is  enor- 
mous. 

1000.  But  the  price  of  German  spirits  in  this 
country  is  lis.  5d,? — No,  the  raw  spirit  is 
1  ^.  0  d.,  and  10  s.  5  d.  is  the  duty. 

1001.  The  object  of  that  is  to  protect  the  dis- 
tiller here,  he  being  under  a  stringent  law  of 
Excise  which  affects  his  production ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  fair  allow- 
ance to  the  home  distiller  ? — 5  d.  on  I  s.  5  d. 
seems  a  very  large  allowance. 

Chairman. 

1002.  You  say  that  there  is  a  countervailing 
duty  on  spirits ;  are  you  awate  whether  there  is 
any  difficulty  found  in  imposing  that  duty  ? — I 
believe  none. 

1003.  Do  you  know  any  other  industry  in 
which  there  is  a  countervailing  duty  ? — To- 
bacco. 

1004.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any 
difficulty  found  in  imposing  that? — I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is. 

1005.  So  that  so  far  as  these  articles,  which 
are  subject  to  a  countervailing  duty,  are  con- 
cerned, you  know  of  no  difficulty  in  the  impo- 
sition of  the  countervailing  duty? — Certainly 
not  with  regard  to  the  countervailing  duty  on 
those  two  articles. 

1006.  You  said  that  you  could  see  no  difficulty 
in  imposing  a  countervailing  duty  on  sugar,  but 
that  you  thought  it  would  have  to  be  applied  to 
other  articles,  and  that  the  difficulty  would 
arise ;  you  have  now  given  us  two  instances  in 
which  a  countervailing  duty  is  imposed  without 
difficulty  ;  can  you  give  us  any  otiier  article  on 
which  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  a 
countervailing  duty  if  you  had  it  upon  sugar? — 
I  cannot  recollect  at  the  moment. 

1007.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  article  im- 
ported into  this  country  subject  to  a  bounty 
except  sugar  ? — I  cannot  recollect  at  the  moment 
any  othei:  article. 

1008.  Countervailing  duty  means,  at  any  rate 
when  we  are  speaking  about  sugar,  a  duty 
equivalent  to  a  bounty,  does  it  not? — Cer- 
tainly, 

1009.  Therefore,  if  there  was  no  other  article 
imported  into  this  country  with  a  bounty,  there 
would  be  no  other  article  upon  which  a  counter- 
vailing duty  would  require  to  be  put? — No, 
certainly  not. 

1010.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  upon 
the  subject  of  the  German  bounties? — Yes,  I 
think  I  can.  The  German  sugar  tariff  stands  as 
follows :  The  duty  in  Germany  is  levied  on  the 
beetroots ;  the  beetroots  are  grown  first  of  all  of  ' 
a  very  small  size,  in  order  to  get  thei^  exceed- 
ingly rich ;  then  those  beetroots  come  into  the 
factories  and  are  washed,  and  the  lops  carefully 
cut  off,  so  that  nothing  but  the  very  best  part  of 
the  beetroot  shall  pass  the  Government  scales. 
Then  as  soon  as  they  are  washed  and  laid  aside  • 
the  Government  weigh  them,  and  charge  80 
pfennings  per  cental,  that  is  about  8  d.  per  cwu 
That  is  the  duty.  Then  as  regards  the  draw- 
back, the  drawback  on  all  raw  sugar  rising  from 
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88  to  98  polarization,  is  9  marks  40  pfennings  on 
50  kilogrammes,  that  is  .9^.  4rf.  per  cwt.,  in 
round  numbers.  Then  on  crystals  and  granulated 
kinds  of  sugar,  the  drawback  is  10  marks  80 
pfennings  on  50  kilogrammes,  and  on  loaves  and 
tablets  It  is  11  marks  50  pfennings.  Then  the 
Government  levies  a  duty  on  foreign  sugar  of 
12  marks  50  pfennings  for  raw  sugar,  and  15 
marks  50  pfennmgs  for  fine  sugar.  So  that,  prac- 
tically, Germany  keeps  entirely  out  of  her  country 
both  raw  and  refined  sugar. 

1011.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  us  any  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  the  bounty?  —  I  have 
made  some  calculations,  but  of  course  you  will 
understand  that  the  bounty  depends  very  much 
Dpon  the   season  in  Germany.     K  in  one  year 
you  have  very  rich  roots,  of  course  you  have  a 
much  larger  bounty  than  if  you  had  a  very  bad 
season  antl    very  poor  roots;   but  I  think  the 
average  might  be  taken  at  about  30  s.  to  2  /.  per 
ton.    I  have  gone  into,  the  thing  pretty  carefully, 
and  I  think  that  is  about  the  amount.  *  In  some 
cases  it  is  even  a  little  more. 

1012.  When  we  were  speaking  of  countervail- 
ing duty  just  now,  I  presume  that  rather  than  be 
supposed  to  want  protection  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  the  refiners  of  this  country  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  if  a  countervailing  duty  even 
below  the  minimum  were  imposed  ? — Certainly. 

1013.  With  reference  to  this  question  of 
countervailing  duties,  do  you  remember  the 
convention  of  1864  ? — Yes. 

1014.  That  convention  was  assented  to  by 
England,  and  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1015.  Was  there  any  article  in  that  conven- 
tion whii  h  pointed  to  the  imposition  of  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  in  the  case  of  a  bounty? — Yes, 
there  was.  it  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  coun- 
tries. 

1016.  Can  you  tell  us  what  article  it  is? — 
I  think  it  is  Article  XIX :  *'  In  the  event  of 
bounties  being  granted  in  the  said  countries  on 
the  exportation  of  refined  sugars,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  will  be  at  liberty  to  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  the  surtaxe  to  be  unposed  on 
the  importation  of  refined  sugars  of  and  from  the 
said  countries." 

1017.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  growth 
of  beetroot  in  England  ?— I  have. 

1018.  Can  you  give  me  an  explanation  of  why 
the  growth  of  beetroot  is  practically  confined  to 
the  Continent;  is  no  part  of  this  country  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  beetroot? — It  is.  One  dis- 
advantage, of  course,  is  the  bounty  system.  If 
foreign  sugar  has  a  bounty  of  2  /.,  which  you 
may  take  it  to  be  on  an  average,  of  course,  that 
is  a  prevention  to  the  growth  of  sugar  in  Eng- 
land. 

1019.  The  bounty,  of  course,  renders  it  pruc- 
tically  impossible  to  grow  any  beetroot  in  Eng- 
land?— Yes,  that  is  the  case.  Beetroots  can  be 
grown  in  the  east  of  England  of  quite  as  good 
quality,  if  not  better,  than  even  in  France. 

1020.  Of  course,  in  the  face  of  the  bounty 
that  you  speak  of,  it  is  impossible? — Impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Bell. 

1021.  Do  they  judge  of  the  value  of  the  juice 
by  the  polariscope  ?— Yes,  that  is  about  the  best 
system  that  we  nave.  ' 

1022.  But  the  duty  is  not  levied  by  the  pola- 
0.104. 
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ri§cope,  is  it? — No,  not  at  present.  In  France, 
the  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
analysis  in  this  way ;  if  they  suspect  that  the 
sugar  contains  a  larger  per-centage  of  sugar  than 
the  sample  should  indicate,  they  reserve  to  them- 
selves power  to  analyse  the  sample,  and  to  charge 
the  duty  by  analysis. 

1023.  Then  do  they  charge  it  by  analysis,  or 
by  the  use  of  the  polariscope  ? — Of  course,  the 
polariscope  is  the  instrument  used  in  the  analysis; 
the  only  way  you  can  analyse  sugar  is  by  the 
polariscope.  There  is  another  system,  but  the 
polariscope  is  the  most  effective  system. 

1024.  JPolarization  is  not  analysis,  is  it  ? — No, 
but  that  really  makes  the  analysis ;  because  by 
this  instrument  you  can  read  at  once  what  is  the 
quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  a  certain  solution 
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1025.  It  is  the  Austrian  bounty  on  raw  sugar 
which  prevents  beetroot  sugar  from  being  grown 
in  this  country,  in  your  opinion? — Not  only 
Austria,  but  every  country  in  Europe  gives  a 
boulity,  more  or  less. 

1026.  But  it  is  the  bounty  on  raw  sugar  which 
prevents  the  beetroot  being  grown  in  this  country, 
is  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

1027.  And  you  believe  that  if  that  bounty  were 
not  given,  our  agriculturists  would  be  able  to 
grow  beet  at  a  profit  ? — Yes,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them. 

Mr,  Alexander  Brown. 

1028.  With  respect  to  the  polarization  of  light 
and  its  effect  upon  natural  sugar,  what  is  the 
way  in  which  you  establish  the  value  of  certain 
sugar  by  the  polariscope  ? — We  take  a  certain 
number  of  grammes  of  sugar,  and  weigh  it  out 
carefully,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  distilled  water. 
Then  this  sugar  is  either  clarified  to  get  a  clear 
solution  by  a  solution  of  lead,  or  put  through 
animal  charcoal.  Then  this  solution  is  filled  m 
a  tube  of  exact  capacity,  and  by  simply  placing 
it  in  the  polariscope,  you  read  off  91,  92,  93,  ^4, 
95,  or  91  three-tenths,  or  91  four-tenths,  or  what^ 
ever  it  is,  of  sugar.  The  instrument  is  made  to 
indicate  exactly  the  amount  of  crystallisable 
sugar  contained  in  the  solution. 

1029.  And  by  it  you  know  the  exact  quantity 
of  sugar  ? — Yes,  by  polarization,  but  it  does  not 
indicate  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  we  may  hope 
to  get  in  refining. 

»   Mr.  Orr  Swing. 

1030.  Does  it  require  great  skill  to  read  off 
that  instrument? — No.  ^me  people  are  colour- 
blind, and  then  there  is  a  difficulty,  but  we  find, 
in  practice,  no  diflSculty  at  all.  If  the  polaris- 
cope gives  you  95,  and  leaves  one  of  ash, 
we  should  expect  to  extract  90  per  cent,  of 
crystallisable  sugar  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

1031.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  system  of 
testing  the  sugar  by  the  polariscope  is  not  a  fair 
way  ? — It  is  perfectly  fair. 

1032.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty,  you  said  just  now  that  you  saw 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  duty,  did 
you  not? — I  mention  spirits.  If  you  ask  me 
merely  whether  is  there  any  difficulty  about  a 
countervailing  duty  on  sugar,  certainly  1  say 
there  is  not. 
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1033.  Sxigar  would  be  subject  to  drawback 
abroad  in  tEeee  bounty-fed  States  according  to 
the  certain  classes^  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1034.  It  would  be  necessary  then  to  institute 
in  this  country  duties  corresponding  to  the  draw* 
back  which  was  received  on  those  losses  abroad? 
— Yes,  if  you  went  into  the  case  very  minutely, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  occasion  for  that. 

1035.  But,  practically,  if  you  make  a  duty  that 
corresponds  to  the  drawback  abroad,  you  would 
have  to  make  the  scales  of  the  duties  to  corre- 
spond to  the  scales  of  the  drawbacks  abroad,  would 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

1036.  Would  not  that  involve,  on  the  part  of 
the  Customs  oflBcers,  considerable  difficulty  ? — 
There  would  be  difficulty  about  it.  To  exactly 
countervail  the  duty  in  France,  or  the  duty  in 
Austria,  or  the  duty  in  Germany,  would  become 
very  difficult,  certainly. 

1037.  You  quite  understood  what  I  mean; 
that,  in'  order  to  make  an  equitable  and  just 
countervailing  duty,  you  would  have  to  vary  the 
duty  exactly  m  accordance  with  the  various  scales 
upon  which  bounty  was  given  abroad? — Yes, 
there  might  be  a  slight  difficulty  in  doing  that. 

1038.  If  the  sugar  came  from  different  coun- 
tries, there  being  different  systems  abroad  of 
giving  bounty,  the  Customs  officers  in  this 
country  would  have  to  institute  a  different  sys- 
tem 01  establishing  a  countervailing  duty  when 
the  sugar  came  to  this  country  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

1039.  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought  that 
beetroot  could  be  grown  profitably  in  England  if 
it  were  not  for  the  bounties  abroad?— Yes,  I 
think  so. 

1040.  But  they  still  bring  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  raw  cane  sugar  every  year,  do  they 
not,  which  does  bear  competition  with  the  raw 
beetroot  sugar  brought  in  from  abroad? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  about  that.  I  am  afraid  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  cane  sugar  that  comes  in  this 
year  really  comes  in  at  a  loss  to  compete  with  the 
beetroot  sugar. 

1041.  It  has  been  kept  up  for  a  good  many 
years,  has  it  not? — Yes,  but  the  production  of 
beetroot  sugar  is  only  now  beginning  to  assume 
very  large  proportions.  A  few  years  ago  the 
quantity  Of  beetroot  sugar  imported  was  exceed- 
ingly small;  but  now,  in  my  own  refinery,  for 
about  eight  months  in  the  year^  I  use  beetroot 
sugar  almost  entirely,  and  for  the  remaining  four 
months  I  use  mixture,  of  cane  and  beetroot.  Pro- 
bably in  another  couple  of  years  I  shall  be  able 
to  use  no  cane  sugar  at  all,  but  entirely  beet- 
root. 

1042.  It  is  not  of  very  great  importance,  but 
the  actual  amoimt  of  cane  sugar  brought  in  has 
not  declined,  I  think  ? — Unless  I  had  a  statement 
of  the  figures  before  me  I  could  not  say  so  ;  J 
should  think,  however,  speaking  roughly,  that  it 
has  decidedly  declined,  because  at  one  time  we  re- 
ceived very  large  quantities  of  sugar  from  Cuba, 
and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  we  have  re- 
ceived almost  none. 

1043.  Cane  sugar  does  somehow  or  other 
maintain  a  competition  in  England  with  beetroot 
sugar,  does  it  not? — It  has  up  to  the  present 
time. 

1044.  But  you  say  that  English  beetroot  sugar 
could  not  now  sustain  that  competition  under  the 
present  conditions  ? — Certainly  it  cannot. 
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1045.  But  cane  sugar  does  ? — -I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  a  difficulty,  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
cane  sugar  is  being  brought  in  at  a  loss  at  the 
present  lime. 

1046.  Do  you  suppose  that,  if  all  bounties 
were  abolished,  beetroot  sugar  could  be  produced 
in  England  in  pompetition  with  cane  sugar? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  could,  certainly. 

1047.  Although  cane  sugar  is  able  to  keep  up 
a  competitionk  with  the  bounty -fed  beetroot  sugar, 
and  Jinglish  beetroot  sugar  could  not  ? — Yes. 

1048.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  diBiculty  in 
reconciling  that  ? — My  answer  is  that  most  01  the 
cane  sugar  that  is  coming  in  here  just  now  is 
coming  in  at  a  loss,  and  that  if  the  beetroot  sugar 
continues  to  increase,  as  it  has  been  doing,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  year  or  two  before  a  great  deal 
of  that  colonial  sugar  will  not  come  at  all. 

1049.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  increase  in  the 
importation  of  beetroot  sugar  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  increase  in  the  consumption  ? — It  has  been 
up  to  the  present  time. 

1050.  So  that  it  has  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  trenched  upon  the  importation  of  West 
India  Sugar? — I  maintain  that  it  has.  At  one 
time  we  received  very  large  supplies  from  Cuba, 
which  we  do  not  now.  ^^ 

1051.  At  ^ny  rate  the  actual  amount  of  cane 
sugar  which  we  import  has  not  diminished ;  how- 
ever, I  do  not  press  it.  As  to  the  countervailing 
duty,  you  cited,  as  instances  of  countervailing 
duty,  the  duties  on  spirits  and  tobacco  ? — Yes. 

1052.  Avfi  they  at  all  analogous  to  the  counter- 
vailing duty  which  is  now  suggested  in  the  matter 
of  sugar? — In  Germany,  I  believe,  there  is  a 
bounty  up6n  German  spirits. 

1053.  We  have  no  countervailing  duty  against 
that,  have  we  ? — The  duty  on  German  spirits  is 
10  s,  5  d,,  and  on  English  spirits  it  is  10  s. 

1054.  I  thought  you  said  that  there  was  a 
bounty  ? — There  is  a  bounty  on  the  exportation 
of  German  spirits. 

1055.  How  much  is  that  a  gallon  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you,  but  you  can  easily  find  out  at  the  Excise ; 
they  can  give  you  full  in&rmation  about  that. 

Chairman. 

1056.  Do  you  mean  bounty  or  drawback? — 
There  is  a  bounty  on  it,  I  understand. 

*       Mr.  Courtney. 

1057.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  extra  5  d. 
which  we  impose  is  intended  to  balance  that 
bounty  ? — I  understand  that  the  extra  5  d.  is  put 
on  because  they  say  that  our  distillers  are  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  foreign  distillers. 

1058.  In  consequence  of  what  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

1059.  Not  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
bounty  given  by  the  foreign  government? — I 
cannot  tell  you  that. 

1060.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  that 
5d.  a  gallon,  or  any  other  sum,  is  at  all  supposed 
to  compensate  the  bounty  ? — It  is  meant  to  com- 
pensate something;  but  what,  I  cannot  say. 

1061.  It  is  meant  to  compensate  the  English 
distiller  against  the  increased  restrictions  of  the 
Excise;  and  so  with  respect  to  tobacco;  but 
this  proposed  coimtervailing  duty  is  of  a  totally 
diflferent  character;  it  is  to  compensate  the 
English  refiner  against  the  bounty  given  to  the 
foreign  refiner? — Yes. 

1062.  Will  not  the  difficulties  in  that  case  be 
entirely  diflferent  from  any  difficulty  applying  to 

a  supposed 
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ft  supposed  counteryailing  duty  oir  spirits  and 
tobftoco? — No,  I  do  not  think  eo, 

1063.  In  the  first  place^  you  would  have  (as 
die  honourable  Member  on  my  left  has  pointed 
oat  to  you)  to  consider  the  duty  levied  m  each 
State?— Yes. 

1064.  Tou  have  nothing  of  that  kind  witli 
respect  to  spirits>? — If  you  take  the  British  West 
Inoies,  there  is  a  different  duty  on  spirits  from 
tbe  West  Indies  from  what  there  is  on  spirits 
from  Germany.  The  duty  on  spirits  from  the 
West  Indies  is  10  s.  2  rf.,  and  the  duty  on  spirits 
from  Germany  is  10  s,  5d, 

1065.  That  is  an  extremely  small  difference^  is 
it  not? — It  is  enormous ;  because  if  you  take  a 
frillon  of  German  spirits  at  1 1-  Sd,,  and  add 
10  s,  5  d.y  the  bounty  is  enonnous.  It  is  the  raw 
material  that  has  got  the  tax  put  upon  it.  It 
means  this,  that  the  British  distiller  wants  6d.  a 
gallon  more  to  produce  the  same  article  that  is 
made  in  Germany. 

1066.  He  wants  5  d.  out  of  Us.  5d.  ?— Out 
of  1*.  3rf. 

1067.  However,  we  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion: that  the  action  of  a  countervailing  duty 
against  foreign  bounties  would  be  totally  different 
from  the  action  of  a  countervailing  duty  upon 
^irits  ? — That  depends  upon  how  you  look  at  the 
assessments  of  the  spirit  bounty. 

106«.  We  ^o  not  in  respect  of  spirits  attempt 
to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  different 
bounties  supposed  to  be  levied  by  foreign 
countries,  whether  we  get  spirits  from  Hamburg 
or  from  Bordeaux? —  I  understand  that  German 
^irits  and  French  spirits  all  pay  the  same  duty. 

1069.  But  if  you  are  going  to  impose  a  counter- 
TuHng  duty  on  sugar  we  should  have  to  take 
mto  account  the  different  bounties  in  France, 
Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  United 
States,  should  we  not  ? — Tes. 

1070.  And  all  that  would,  I  suppose,  involve 
considerable  difficulties  in  operation  ?  —  There 
would  be  a  difficulty.  "^ 

1071.  It  is  said  that  we  need  only  pay  atten- 
tion to  two  or  three  countries ;  do  you  agree  with 
that?— No,  I  think  that  all  countries  ought  to  be 
put  upon  the  same  level. 

1072.  But  as  a  practical  question,  do  you  think 
it  is  only  necessarv  to  attend  to  two  or  three 
countries  f  —  Certainly  not;  I  say- that  every 
country  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing. 

1073.  But  would  your  q^fficulties,  as  a  refiner, 
be  almost  removed  if  you  got  rid  of  the  bounty 
on  French  sugar  ? — No ;  because  I  have  seen  a 
petition  from  the  German  refiners  asking  fcr  a 
reduction  of  the  drawbacks  on  raw  sugar,  and  an 
increase  of  the  drawbacks  on  refined  sugar.  The 
German  refiners  are  urging  their  Government  at 
the  present  time  to  assist  them. 

1074.  So  that  you  foresee  serious  difficulties 
with  respect  to  other  countries  besides  France  ? 
— Yes ;  I  do. 

1075.  The  United  States  in  particular  ? — Yes, 
the  United  States  has  entirely  suppressed  a  sugar 
industry  that  was  carried  on  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  Liverpool  and  in  the  Clyde;  that  is  the 
boiling  of  the  molasses.  By  their  system  of 
duties  the  whole  of  the  molasses  now  must  go 
almost  entirely  (there  is  a  little  comes  here,  but 
a  mere  trifle)  to  the  United  States,  and  then  the 
resnlting  syrups  are  sent  here  in  very  large 
quantities. 

1076.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  sugar 
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refiners  in  Canada  complain  that  their  industry 
is  being  destroyed  ? — Yes,  but  the  law  is  changed 
and  they  have  begun  again,  and  they  are  working 
now. 

'  1077.  Up  to  that  time  they  were  completely 
suppressed? — Up  to  that  time  they  were  com- 
pletely suppressed. 

1078.  I  was  only  citing  that  as  illustrating  the 
danger  that  we  should  be  exposed  to?— Yes,  it 
is  proved  in  Canada  to  be  a  practical  danger,  and 
it  IS  proved  that  when  that  danger  is  removed, 
refining  goes  on  again. 

1079.  i  ou  are  ready  to  encounter  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  these  cases  as  they  arise  one  after 
the  other  ?— Yes. 

1080.  And  you  know  that  they  must  arise  ? — 
Yes, 

1081.  You  admit  that  the  effect  of  this  counter- 
vailing duty  would  be  to  increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer  at  home? — To  an  extremely  ^limited 
extent. 

1082.  But  to  some  extent  ? — To  a  very,  very 
small  extent. 

1063.  If  it  does  not  increase  the  price,  would 
it  be  of  any  benefit  to  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

1084.  It  is  only,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  suppression  of  the*  foreign  bounties 
that  you  want  it? — It  is  for  that  purpose  thart  we 
want  it.  It  would  be  a  very  small  affidr  on  a 
large  turn  out. 

1085.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  trade 
one  that  can  be  maintained  or  that  cannot  be 
maintained  ? — Certainly. 

1086.  You  say  that  the  imposition  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  free  trade  ?  —  I  do  not  think  it 
would. 

1087.  What  is  your  notion  of  the  principle  of 
free  trade?— It  is  a  very  difficult  tning  to  ex- 
plain ;  I  cannot  go  into  it  just  at  present. 

1088.  Are  you  aware  that  for  some  time  there 
was  a  considerable  agitation  amongst  the  paper 
makers  in  this  country  against  the  inequalities 
to  which  they  were  exposed  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
there  was;  but  I  understand  that  the  paper 
makers  had  no  bounty  to  contend  against. 

1089.  I  was  going  to  explain  to  you  what  I 
believe  was  their  complaint;  it  was  this:  that 
foreign  countries  were  able  to  send  in  their  paper 
here,  duty  free,  but  they  practically  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  rags,  so  that  our  paper  makers 
could  not  get  at  the  raw  material  01  their  manu- 
facture in  the  same  condition  as  the  foreign  paper 
makers  could  ? — But  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
at  all  analogous  to  dur  case. 

1090.  Take  the  case  of  their  putting  an  export 
duty  on  rags,  so  that  when  our  paper  makers 
wished  to  get  their  raw  material  they  had  to  pay 
so  many  pounds  per  ton  more  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial ;  are  not  the  cases  analogous  ? — But  still  the 
paper  makers  could  go  to  another  market  and  - 
get  their  rags. 

1091.  But  the  principal  markets  were  closed 
in  this  way;  they  wished  to  have  a  counter- 
vailing duty  put  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
paper  just  sufficient  to  balance  this  export  dutjr 
on  rags ;  they  then  said,  "  Our  relative  condi- 
tions of  competition,  will  be  the  same  as  under 
perfect  free  trade  "  ? — 1  do  not  see  that  at  all. 

1092.  And  you  would  have  opposed  their 
claim  ?— ^I  would  have  opposed  that  claim,  cer- 
tainly. 

1093.  But  yet  there  is  something  to  be  said 
H  4  for 
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for  them,  I  think ;  they  said,  *^  If  the  rags  were 
exported  free  we  could  keep  up  our  manufac- 
ture ;  our  manufacture  is  destroyed  because  we 
cannot  get  the  raw  material  free,  and  we  are 
destroyed  simply  by  the  protection  of  the  trade 
in  foreign  countries"? — Yes,  that  is  true  enough; 
but  still  the  paper  coming  here  was  not  receiving 
a  bounty. 

1094.  It  was  receiving  this  bounty,  that  those 

f people  who  made  that  paper,  got  a  market  kept 
or  them  to  get  their  raw  material  ? — Yes,  but  I 
cannot  look  upon  that  in  the  same  light  as  a 
bounty. 

1095.  Does  it  at  all  matter  how  the  thing  is 
done,  whether  by  giving  an  actual  sum  upon 
exportation,  or  by  reducing  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  if  the  foreign  Government  gives  to  its 
manufacturers  an  advantage  in  this  market? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

'109§.  Surely  the  essence  of  the  complaint  is, 
that  the  French  Government  gives  to  the  French 
sugar  refiner  an  advantage  in  this  market,  so  that 
the  French  sugar  refiner  can  sell  sugar  more 
cheaply  here  than  he  can  produce  it  under 
natural  laws  ? — Yes. 

1097.  Is  not  that  the  same  as  if  the  French 
Government  gave  to  the  French  paper-maker  an 
advttntage  by  preventing  the  exportation  of  rags, 
so  that  the  French  paper-mater  sends  paper 
more  cheaply  here  than  he  could  otherwise  ? — It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  two  cases  are  at 
all  analogous. 

1098.  I  suppose  you  would  not  allow  another 
illustration  to  be  at  all  analogous :  take  the  case 
of  the  long-contested  quarrel  over  slave-grown 
sugar,  where  sugar  was  produced  at  abnormally 
cheap  prices  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of 
slave  labour  ? — I  do  not  think  that  comes  into  the 
question  either. 

1099.  You  do  not  consider  that  that  gave  an 
advantage  to  the  slave-owning  producer  of  sugar  ? 
— It  was  an  advantage  ;  but  it  is  quite  different 
from  giving  a  bounty. 

1100  The  effect  of  bounty  after  all  is  only 
this :  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  produce  his 
commodity  more  cheaply  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  done  ? — Yes. 

1101.  That  is  the  mischief,  and  it  does  not 
matter  how  that  mischief  is  brought  about? — 
No. 

1 102.  It  is  the  same  mischief  if  it  is  effected  by 
giving  him  a  quantity  of  cheap  labour  below  the 
market  price  ? — Yes. 

1103.  You  would  not  feel  it  as  a  refiner? — 
No. 

1 104.  But  the  Jamaica  producer  would  feel  it  ? 
— Yes  ;  he  does  feel  it. 

1 105.  And  you  think  he  would  have  a  good  case 
for  complaint  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  would. 

1106.  You  would  not  give  him  any  compensa- 
tory duty  to  make  up  for  it,  would  you? — No, 
certainly  not. 

1107.  With  respect  to  the  United  States  pro- 
duction, there  is  no  duty  on  native  sugar  in  the 
United  States,  is  there  ? — There  is  no  duty  on 
Louisiana  sugar,  and  no  duty  on  sugar  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown, 

1108.  Is  there  much  sugar  grown  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands?— I  think  about  15,000  or  16,000 
tons  a  year  which  goes  entirely  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

1109.  Would  it  not  be  extremely  difficult  to 
get  refining  in  bond  in  the  United  States  where 
there  is  no  native  tax? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

1 1 10.  Of  course  Louisiana  sugar  would  not  be 
refined  in  bond  ? — No  ;  but  of  course  Louisiana 
sugar  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  sugar  in 
the  bonded  refineries ;  then  it  could  not  go  out, 
because  there  would  be  no  duty  upon  it. 

1111.  You  would  have  to  set  up  special  bonded 
refineries  for  foreign  sugars,  would  you  not?— 
All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  bond  the  present 
refineries. 

1112.  But  the  present  refineries  also  refine 
home-grown  sus^ar? — Then  they  must  refine 
Louisiana  sugar  in  a  different  refinery. 

1113.  You  would  have  to  have  two  sets  of  re- 
fineries going,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1114.  Could  that  easily  be  worked? — Yes, it 
could  easily  be  worked. 

Chairman. 

* 

1115.  It  has  been  worked  in  this  country,  has 
itnot? — Yes;  certain  refineries  were  worked  under 
bond.  Macfie  &  ISons,  of  Liverpool,  had  a  house 
for  working  in  bond  for  export  only,  and  the 
other  refineries  were  worked  free. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

1116.  Did  you  give  evidence  in  1862,  about 
refining  in  bond  ? — No. 

1117.  Of  course,  if  refining  in  bond  could  be 
established,  that  would  get  rid  of  the  whole 
diflSculty  ?; — It  would  get  rid  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty.    ' 

1118.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  diflSculty  in  that  ? — No. 

1119.  You  are  aware  that  all  the  refiners  ob- 
j  ected  to  it  very  strongly  when  it  was  urged  upon 
the.Deoi^-rara  sugar  growers? — Yes ;  on  looking 
over  the  Blue  Books  I  am  aware  that  that  was 
the  case. 

1 120.  You  were  not  one  of  those  ? — No. 

1121.  And  you  attach  no  weight  to  that  argu- 
ment?— Not  at  all. 

1122.  Do  you  believe  that  the  mere  threat  of 
retaliatory  duties  would  bring  the  Frenchmen 
on  their  knees? — I  think  it  would  have  a  very 
good  effect. 

1123.  i  do  not  understand  about  your  own 
production  of  loaf-sugar  ;  you  produce  170  tons 
a  week,  you  say,  which  you  get  rid  of  in  the 
London  market  ? — Yes. 

1124.  Where  does  ^he  provincial  consumer  in 
the  South  of  England  get  the  ordinary  loaf-sugar 
from  ? — Mostly  from  France,  because  they  can 
deliver  it  in  Brighton,  and  those  places  from 
Paris  at  about  the  same  rate  as  it  can  be  delivered 
at  in  London,  and  in  fact  rather  cheaper. 

1125.  Is  it  brought  direct  to  Brighton?— To 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton ;  not  exactly  to 
Brighton. 

1126.  Whereabouts  are  the  sugar  cargoes 
landed  ? — They  land  sugar  at  Newhaven,  and  all 
along  the  south  coast ;  there  are  cargoes  of  sugar 
landed  now. 

1127.  Of  course  they  have  a  slight  advantage 
over  you  ? — Yes. 

1128.  How  do  the  Midland  counties  get  their 
sugar? — The  French  sugar  is  run  across  to  HuU^ 
and  it  can  be  landed  at  Hull  as  cheaply  as,  if  not 
chea]»er  than  it  can  be  lauded  in  London. 

1129.  You  are  able  to  compete  witli  them  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

1130.  How 
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1130.  How  far  out  would,  your  radius  go, 
before  the  cost  of  the  carriage  in  your  case  would 
be  so  great  as  to  prevent  your  competing ;  do 
you  go  down  to  Rugby  and  Birmingham  ? — No, 
1  think  very  little  ot  our  sugar  goes  down  there ; 
it  is  merely  round  about  London. 

1131.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  carry  it  as 
cheaply  as  the  Frenchman  to  Birmingham? — 
There  is  a  very  cheap  rate  of  carriage  to  Bir- 
mingham from  Goole  and  Hull,  or  from  Cardiff 
and  Bristol,  and  those  places. 

1132.  But  practically  you  do  no  business  out 
of  London  ? — Very  little  in  loaf-sugar  ;  in  the 
other  sugars,  of  course,  I  do. 

1133.  You  sell  to  the  retailer  here,  and  not  to 
the  merchants,  1  suppose  ? — No,  to  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  in  London  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

1134.  Do  they  send  it  out  of  London? — They 
do.  There  may  occasionally  be  lots  or  parcels 
gomg  to  other  places,  but  London  is  certainly  the 
principal  place  where  it  goes  to. 

Mr.  Bell 

11.^5.  What  is  the  carriage  from  Paris  to 
Loudon  ? — Including  carriage,  and  landing,  and 
warehousing,  I  think  they  do  it  now  for  about 
25*.  per  ton. 

1136.  Then  that  25*.  per  ton  represents  the 
disadvantage  at  which  you  are  placed,  because 
when  they  have  to  pay  25  s.  per  ton  carriage, 
then  you  can  compete  with  them  ? — Yes. 

1137.  You  seem  to  have  a  great  apprehension 
of  any  thing  which  might  discourage  the  growing 
of  cane  sugar  in  the  West  Indies?— Certainly. 

1138.  Why  ? — Because  the  West  Indian  sugar 
is  of  course  of  great  advantage  to  ns. 

1139.  But  it  is  only  an  advantage  to  you  so 
long  as  it  is  cheaper  to  you  than  other  sugar  ? — 
Decidedly. 

1140.  And  as  soon  as  anything  takes  place  by 
means  of  which  you  can  get  sugar  cheaper  than 
West  Indian  sugar,  your  love  for  West  Indian 
sugar  would  cease,  I  suppose? — Yes;  but  the 
difficulty  is  this :  that  as  the  beetroot-growing 
countries  get  the  mastery  of  the  sugar  trade,  so 
they  will  give  up  sending  raw  surar  altogether, 
and  send  us  only  refined  sugar ;  that  is  our  diffi- 
culty. If  you  would  guarantee  me  always  an 
abundant  supply  of  German  and  Austrian  sugar, 
then  you  might  allow  the  thing  to  go  on  as  it  is 
now. 

1141.  Then  you  would  be  indifferent  to  the 
hard  fate  which  might  attend  the  West  Indian 
Islands  ? — I  am  merely  speaking  as  a  refiner ;  it 
would  not  affect  my  interests.  Of  course  it  is  a 
very  hard  thing  for  the  West  India  planters. 

1142.  Then  you  are  pleading  for  the  West 
Indian  cane  sugar,  as  I  understand,  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  be  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
the  sugar  produced  from  beetroot  grown  in 
France  ? — x  es. 

1143.  But  you  seem  to  hail  with  considerable 
sausfaction  the  prospect  of  excluding  the  cane 
sugar  from  the  West  Indies  by  beetroot  sugar 
grown  in  England? — No,  I  do  not. 

1144.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  if  this 
bounty  were  not  given  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, probably  we  in  England  would  be  able  to 
gx)w  beetroot  sugar  to  compete  with  France  ? — 
les,  I  think  we  should. 

1145.  Beetroot  growi^  in  England  would  of 
course  have  the  same  effect  upon  sugar  grown  in 
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the  West  Indies  as  beetroot  grown  abroad 
would  have? — But  they  would  not  be  receiving 
bounty. 

1146.  They  would  exclude  the  cane  sugar^ 
would  they  not?— -They  would  not  exclude  it, 
but  there  would  not  be  the  same  pressure  on  the 
cane  sugar  as  there  is  now. 

1147.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know 
whether  beetroot  grown  in  this  country  has  as 
much  saccharine  matter  in  it  as  beetroot  grown 
in  a  warm  climate? — The  beeti-oot  that  1  did  grow 
myself  in  Suffolk  I  consider  rather  better  than 
the  French  beetroot,  as  a  rule.  I  am  talking  of 
the  north  of  France.  As  you  get  down  near 
Paris,  perhaps,  the  beetroots  are  a  little  beitter. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

1 148.  You  said  that  Germany  gave  a  bounty 
of  from  305.  to  40 5.,  and  sometimes  a  little  more; 
is  it  the  same  in  Austria  ? — So  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  the  bounty  in  Austria  is  about  the  same.  *  I 
have  not  got  the  exact  Austrian  figures,  but  I 
hope  to  have  them  in  the  course  of  two  days, 
and  then  I  can  hand  them  over  to  the  Committee, 
60  that  you  will  see  exactly  how  the  duty  is 
levied  in  Austria,  and  you  will  see  the  drawbacks. 
The  Austrian  system  is  exceedingly  complicated 
and  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  bottom  of,  because 
one  factory  may  receive  a  very  much  larger 
bounty  than  another ;  and  I  believe  that  at  the 
present  time,  in  some  of  the  factories,  owing  to 
their  trying  to  joress  forward  the  working  a  great 
deal,  to  get  a  quantity  of  beetroot  passed  through, 
they  often  lose  a  very  great  portion  of  the  advan- 
tage that  they  expect  to  gain  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brotmu 

1149.  The  new  Austrian  law  may  have  a  con- 
siderable influence,  I  suppose  ? — It  may  have. 

1150.  Thev  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of 
that  law  may  practically  be  ? — Not  yet. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing, 

1151-2.  You  stated  that  your  works  were 
capable  of  turning  out  2,000  tons  a  week  \ — Yes. 

1 1 53.  So  that  if  you  were  a  refiner  in  France, 
or  in  Austria,  or  in  Germany,  you  would  receive 
a  bounty  of  no  less  than  208,000  /.  a  year  ? — It 
would  be  something;  like  that. 

1154.  And  if  the  bounty  were  30«.,  it  would 
be  something  like  150,000 /.  a  year? — Yes. 

1155.  That  is  what  is  depressing  and  ruining 
the  legitimate  traders  in  this  country  ? — It  is. 

1156.  You  do  not  object  to  legitimate  competi- 
tion ? — Not  at  all. 

1157.  But  you  object  to  be  ruined  by  this 
bounty  system? — Yes. 

1158.  And  you  think  that  if  the  Government 
of  this  country  would  pass  a  law  giving  counter- 
vailing duties.equal  .to  the  bounty,  it  would  not 
be  required  to  be  put  in  practice,  because  the 
foreign  nations  would  immediately  refine  in  bond  ? 
— I  believe  they  would. 

1159.  And  you  think  that  but  for  these  bounties 
another  industry  might  be  started,  which  is  so 
much  desired  at  present  amongst  our  agricul- 
turists, that  is  to  say,  that  beetroot  would  be 
grown  to  a  great  extent  in  this  country  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

1 1 60.  Whilst  you  do  not  like  to  see  the  sugar- 
cane growers  of  the  West  Indies  injured  by  the 
present  system  of  bounties,  you  would  have  no 
objection  that  they  should  enter  into  a  healthy 
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ith   the  fanners  of  this   country 

>ot  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

is  really,  in  truth,  free  trade? — 

Bugar  has  not  been  very  profitable 
8  of  late,  has  it  ? — No,  I  believe 

:  importntions  have  not  decreaoed, 
hey  have  not  increased  ? — I  think 
'eased. 

ncreaee  of  conBumption  of  sugar 
1845  haa  been  something  like  400 
it  not? — I  do  not  recoUeot  the 
Ronsumption  has  increased  im- 
of  course,  the  importation  of  cane 
;ased  since  that  date.  This  beet- 
)n  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  we 
nine  to  feel  the  effects  of  it  now. 
his  last  season,  1,500,000  tons  was 
f  sugar  made  in  Europe.  From 
:  find  that  they  have  sown  about 
lOre  land  for  next  season  -,  so  that 
of  a  decent  season,  we  may  look 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
on  the  Continent  of  about  150,000 
on  enormous  stride  to  make  in  one 

hink  there  would  be  difficulties  in 
countervailing   duty  ?  —  In   some 

ou  do  not  loot  upon  the  difficulties 
■mountable? — No,  unless  you  say 
ie  to  be  microacopically  correct ; 
ervailing  duty  necessary  would  be 
I.  or  35  t.  per  ton  for  any  of  these 

bought  the  price  of  sugar  at  home 
ased  to  a  small  extent? — It  would 
lall  extent. 


Mr.  Orr  Ewing — continued. 

1 168.  You  would  think  it  bad  in  principle  that 
our  manufacturers  should  be  ruined  by  the 
bounty,  although  it  gave  temporarily  a  cheaper 
price  to  the  sugar  ? — Certainly. 

1 16i).  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  if  the 
sugar  manufacturers  of  this  country  were  all 
ruined  by  this  system,  the  people  of  tnia  country 
would  not  derive  the  advantages  of  cheaper  sugar  ? 
— No,  they  would  not. 

1170.  You  were  asked  what  free  trade  was; 
I  presume  free  trade  is  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  or  at  all  eventa 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  ? — It  is,  certainly. 

1171.  But  I  suppose  there  are  many  illegitimate 
ways  of  getting  an  article  cheaper  ? — Yes,  there 
are. 

1172.  For    instance,   the    receiver  of  stolen 
goods  cao  sell  much  cheaper  than  the  legitimate   ' 
trader  ? — Certainly,  of  course  he  can. 

1173.  That  is  not  a  system  that  you  recom- 
mend ? — No. 

1174.  The  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  raw 
rags  from  France  that  you  were  asked  about, 
would  be  the  same  as  if  France  were  puttii^  a 
duty  upon  the  exportation  of  beetroot,  would  it 
not?— Yes. 

1 175.  That  is  the  very  reverse  of  bounty  ? — 
Yes. 

1176.  And  therefore  the  case  put  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  Liakeard  ia  not  a  parallel 
one  ? — No. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

1177.  Supposing  that  the  French  put  an  ex- 
port duty  upon  raw  beetroot  sugar,  and  put  no 
export  duty  on  refined  sugar,  would  you  approTe 
rf" that?— That  ia  practically  what  they  do  just 
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Mr.  James  Duncan,  repealled ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Stewart. 

1178.  You  exjdained,  I  think,  that  you  had 
tried  the  experiment  of  beet  growing  in  this 
ooimtry  ? — I  nave. 

1179.  Have  you  tried  it  to  a  considerable 
extent  ? — Yes. 

1180.  What  kind  of  soil  does  beetroot  require? 
—Heavy  clay  land  produces  the  best  sugar 
beet, 

1181.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  kind 
of  soil  that  is  the  best  for  the  production  of 
wheat  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  production  of 
beetroot  ? — ITiat  is  the  case. 

1182.  With  regard^  to  the  .Austrian  beet,  I 
imderstaiid  that  there  is  no  bounty  on  beet  sugar 
exported  from  France  ? — There  is  not  a  farthing  of 
bounty  on  the  French  raw  sugar ;  only  on  refined 
sugar. 

11«3.  But  there  is  a  heavy  bounty  on  the 
Austrian  beet  sugar,  is  there  not? — Yes,  on 
Austrian  and  German  beet  sugar. 

1184.  I  understand  that  very  little  refined 
sugar  comes  from  Austria  to  compete  in  this 
market  ?  —  Not  much  comes  to  this  country ; 
a  comparatively  small  amount  comes  at  present. 

1185.  Then,  the  case  of  the  500  fabricants  in 
France  of  whom  you  spoke,  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  your  association  in  regard  to  their  objec- 
tion to  the  present  system  in  France? — Yes, 
certainly. 

1186.  Is  that  entirely  because  they  wish  to 
see  the  Austrian  bounties  upon  raw  sugar  done 
away  with  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  reason. 

1187.  What  is  the  other  reason?  —  Another 
reason  is  this,  that  they  wish  to  have  the  EngHsh 
refiner's  custom  as  well  as  the  French  refiner's. 
At  the  present  time  the  French  refiner  is  their 
only  customer ;  and  the  system  of  boimties  pro- 
duces that  state  of  things. 

1188.  Has  you  association  taken  any  joint 
action  with  those J'abricants? — For  several  years 
we  have  taken  jomt  action  with  them. 

Chairman, 

1189.  Some  questions  were  put  to  you  with 
reference  to  the  difficulty  of  levying  a  surtaxe  or 
countervailing  duty,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent system  under  which  the  bounty  was  ob- 
tained in  foreign  countries ;  but  if  a  convention 
were  agreed  to  by  the  principal  sugar  producing 
countries  to  the  effect  that  they  would  in  future 
refine  in  bond,  with   a  clause  that  a  counter- 
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vailing  duty  should  be  put  upon  any  country 
which  did  not  refine  in  bond,  you  would  practi- 
cally have  this  result,  would  you  not,  that 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  would  refine  in 
bond? — They  would. 

1190.  Therefore,  in  considering  the  question 
of  the  countervailing  duty  ybu  would  not  have  to 
consider  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty 
upon  any  one  of  those  countries  ? — Quite  so. 

1191.  Those  are  of  course  the  principal  sugar- 
producing  countries  ? — Yes. 

1192.  So  that  if  those  countries  were  to  agree 
to  a  Convention  to  refine  in  bond^  with  a  stipula- 
tion for  a  countervailing  duty  against  countries 
that  did  not  refine  in  bond,  and  a  countervailing 
duty  had  to  be  imposed  in  consequence  of  that 
Convention,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  would 
have  to  be  imposed  on  sugar  coming  from  one  or 
two  countries,  probably  from  Germany,  and 
perhaps  from  America  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

1193.  Therefore,  whilst  there  might  be  some 
difficulty  in  putting  on  a  countervauing  duty,  if 
you  had  to  discriminate  between  all  the  sugar- 
producing  countries,  if  it  were  reduced  by  the 
Convention  to  one  or  two  countries,  those  diffi- 
culties would  in  practice  disappear  ? — Decidedly. 

1194.  Have  you  any  doubt,  ha'^'ing  looked  into- 
the  question,  that  if  a  Convention  of  this  kind 
were  agreed  to,  namely,  to  have  a  countervailing  . 
duty  with  the  alternative  of  refining  in  bond,  all 
sugar-producing  countries  would  come  under 
that  Convention  ? — They  would  all  come  under 
that  Convention,  no  doubt;  they  must  do  so; 
and  I  think  the  majority  of  them  would  be  anxious 
to  do  so. 

1195.  It  is  obvious,  is  it  not>  that  if  a  bounty 
failed  to  give  the  control  of  the  export  markets, 
the  country  giving  that  bounty  would  cease  to 
have  any  reason  for  giving  it  ? — Certainly. 

1196.  And  if  a  countervailing  duty  were  put 
on  against  the  bountv-giving  country,  it  would 
prevent  that  country  having  the  control  of  that 
market? — It  would. 

1197.  Therefore  the  effect  of  that  would,  in 
your  opinion,  be  that  bounties  would  cease,  and 
that  all  the  countries  would  come  under  the 
Convention  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1198.  You  were  asked  one  or  two  questions 
with  reference  to  what  was  free  trade ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  you  through  the  whole  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  principle  of  free  trade,  but 
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I  presume  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  principles 
of  free  trade  are  observed,  so  long  as  there  is 
free  circulation  of  commodities  at  their  natural 
producing  price  ? — I  think  so. 

1199.  If  a  countervailing  duty  were  put  on 
which  exactly  countervailed  the  bounty,  that 
would  still  be  permitting  every  country  to  reap 
its  own  natural  advantages  ? — 1  es,  I  think  so. 

1200.  Bounties  are,  of  course,  a  violation  ol* 
free  trade  principles  ? — Yes. 

1201.  If  a  countervailing  duty  were  put  upon 
sugar  from  Austria,  for  instance,  it  would  not 
prevent  that  country  growing  sugar  under  any 
natural  advantage  that  it  might  possess? — It 
would  not. 

1202.  It  would  not  prevent  its  sending  the 
sugar  to  this  country,  and  competing  with  any 
other  sugar-producing  country  in  our  own 
market? — No. 

1203.  And  it  would  not  prevent  competition 
with  our  own  producers  ? — No. 

1204.  Something  has  been  said  about  the 
benefit  to  the  consumer ;  do  you  not  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  all  the  endeavours,  not  only 
of  the  present  administration  but  of  the  previous 
administration,  in  this  sugar  question,  have  been 
for  years  past  directed  to  putting  a  stop  to  these 
bounties  ? — Certainly. 

1205.  Therefore,  a  countervailing  duty  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  doing  that  which  they 
have  been  endeavouring  to  do  by  negociation  ? 
— It  would. 

1206.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  to  buy  any  manufactured  pro- 
duct under  its  cost  price  ? — No,  because  even- 
tually the  trade  must  come  to  an  end. 

1207.  And  in  that  way  the  sources  of  supply 
would  be  diminished  ? — Decidedly. 

1208.  The  consequence  being  an  increased 
price  to  the  consumer  ? — Yes. 

1209.  The  honourable  Member  for  Liskeard 
asked  you  some  questions  with  reference  to  the 
duty  on  rags,  and  he  suggested  that  the  export  duty 
on  rags,  "against  which  our  paper  manufacturers 
wished  to  be  protected,  involved  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  you  still  consider,  I  suppose,  that  it  does 
not  involve  the  same  principle  ? — No. 

1210.  Does  the  export  duty  on  rags  enable  the 
paper  manufactured  from  rags  to  be  sold  below 
its  cost  price  ? — No,  quite  the  opposite. 

1211.  Does  a  bounty  on  exportation  enable 
a  manufacturer  to  sell  below  cost  price  ?  —  It 
does, 

1212.  Therefore,  so  far  as  that  goes,  the 
two  cases  are  exactly  contrary  ? — Exactly  con- 
trary. 

1213.  Then  an  export  duty  on  rags  stimulates 
the  production  of.  other  material  from  which  to 
make  paper,  does  it  not  ? — Decidedly. 

1214.  And  it  also  has  the  effect  of  opening  out 
new  markets  for  raw  material  ?— It  has. 

1215.  Therefore,  in  the  .end,  by  opening  out 
new  markets  and  probably  stimulating  the  pro- 
duction of  other  material,  the  ultimate  tendency 
wojild  be  to  cheapen  the  raw  material? — It  did, 
I  believe. 

1216.  A  bounty  upon  export,  so  far  from 
stimulating  other  production,  would  have  the 
effect  of  extinguishing  it,  would  it  not  ? — It  would 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  it. 

1217.  Therefore,  in  the  one  case  we  have  a 
duty  which  stimulates  the  growth  of  raw  mate- 
rial, and  in  the  other  case  we  have  a  bounty 
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which  extinguishes  the  growth  of  raw  material  ? 
—Yes. 

1218.  Therefore,  from  both  those  points  of 
view  the  two  cases  are  diametrically  opposed  ? — 
Quite  opposed. 

1219.  You  were  also  examined  upon  the 
question  of  the  growth  of  beet  sugar  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  suggested  to  you  that  cane 
sugar  was  able  to  keep  up  competition  with 
bounty-fed  beet  sugar ;  and  I  think  in  one  of  the 
questions  it  was  suggested  that  the  importation 

.  of  cane  sugar  had  really  increased ;  have  you  any 
figures  to  show  what  is  the  importation  of  cane 
sugar  now,  and  what  was  the  importation  of  cane 
sugar  a  few  years  ago  ? — The  importation  of 
British  West  India  sugar  in  the  first  24  weeks 
of  the  year  1867  was  42,552  tons ;  in  the  first 
24  weeks  of  1879  the  importation  of  British 
West  India  sugar  amounted  to  41,048  tons.  In 
the  first  24  weeks  of  the  year  1867  the  importa- 
tion of  beetroot  sugar  amounted  to  9,477  tons; 
and  in  1879  the  importation  of  beetroot  sugar 
amounted  to  61,071  tons.  That  is  to  the  port  of 
London ;  but  this  really  shows  the  same  figures 
all  over  the  country,  and  there  is  a  statement 
here  which  perhaps  you  would  like  introduced ; 
for  instance,  taking  Cuba  Muscovado  sugur, 
which  is  a  sugar  that  has  been  very  much  affected, 
in  1867  the  quantity  of  Cuba  Muscovado  sugar 
imported  amounted  to  8,121  tons  ;  and  I  find 
that  this  year  we  have  imported  1,403  tons 
only.   In  fact  Cuban  sugar  has  almost  disappeared. 

1220.  So  that  the  importation  of  cane  sugar 
has  decreased  since  1867? — It  has. 

1221.  Even  taking  it  that  it  has  maintained 
about  the  same  position  as  it  held  in  1867,  is  that 
any  indication  tnat  cane  sugar  is  able  to  keep  up 
competition  with  bounty-fed  beetroot  sugar? — 
Not  at  alL 

1222.  Of  course  in  growing  cane  sugar,  a 
very  large  and  expensive  plant  is  required  ? — 
Yes. 

1223.  And  it  is  well  understood,  I  imagine, 
that  growers  will  continue  to  grow  even  though 
they  may  make  no  profit,  and  even  make  a  loss  ? 
— i  es ;  they  struggle  on  for  a  time. 

1224.  In  the  belief  that  the  complaint  which 
now  affects  them  will  ultimately  be  remedied  ? — 
That  is  the  case. 

1225.  And  they  would  rather  suffer  even  some 
amount  of  annual  loss  than  altogether  relinquish 
their  plantations,  and  so  entirely  destroy  the 
value  of  their  plant  ? — That  is  the  case. 

1226.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  that,  be- 
cause the  importation  of  cane  sugar  has  not 
largely  decreased,  they  are  able  to  maintain  a 
fair  competition  with  beetroot  sugar? — It  can- 
not. 

1227.  Have  you  any  doubt  that,  if  some  steps 
are  not  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  this  bounty,  we 
shall  ultimately  lose  the  benefit  of  our  imports  of 
West  India  sugar  ? — There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
of  that.  Takmg  my  own  case:  this  year  I  have 
used  beetroot  sugar  longer  this  first  season  than 
ever  I  have  done  before;  and  I  think  there  is 
every  probability,  looking  forward  to  the  season 
that  is  to  come,  that  instead  of  working  beet- 
root for  eight  months  in  the  year,  I  shall  work 
beetroot  for  10  months  in  the  year. 

1228.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
effect  if  we  were  to  lose  our  supply  of  cane 
sugar? — In  the  summer  time  the  price  would 
increase  immensely. 

1229.  Do 
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1229.  Do  you  think  that,  after  the  West 
Indk  growers  were  driven  out  of  the  market  by 
the  bounty-fed  beet,  the  bounty  would  continue 
to  be  paid  ? — No,  certainly  not,  on  no  account. 

1230.  Obviously  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
their  paying  a  bounty  to  compete  against  a  sup- 
ply which,  by  the  bounty,  they  had  extinguished, 
asd  which  no  longer  existed  ? — Of  course. 

1231.  And  that  would  ultimately  considerably 
ruse  the  price  to  the  consumers  of  this  country, 
would  it  not? — It  would. 

1232.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  state- 
ment?—I  should  like  to  put  in  the  petition  of 
the  German  sugar  refiners  to  get  the  bounties  on 
raw  sagar  diminished,  and  the  Dounties  on  refined 
£iigar  extended.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation in  this  document,  showing  exactly  the 
position  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Germany  at  the 
joesent  time. 

1233.  Does  it  give  any  information  upon  the 
question  of  bounties  ? — It  does. 

1234.  What  is  the  source  of  it  ? — It  is  taken 
out  of  the  organ  of  the  German  sugar  industry, 
dated  the  13th  of  June  1879,  and  tms  is  a  trans- 
lation of  it. 

1235.  Do  you  wish  to  read  a  paragraph  from 
it  ? — ^Yes.  The  document  finishes  in  this  way : 
"We  certainly  seek  for  help  in  the  opposite 
direction,  by  means  of  a  repeal,  or,  at  least,  a 
diminution  of  all  premiums,  to  be  obtained  by 
international  action ;  but  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  not  only  difficult,  but  also  requires  much 
time,  whereas  the  position  of  refineries  is  such 
as  seems  to  need  speedy  help.** 

1236.  May  I  ask   whether  that  is  specially 
fiwn  sugac  refiners  or  from  sugar  growers  ? — It 
is  from  sugar  refiners.     Some  of  these  sugar  re- 
finers are  also  sugar  manufacturers.   (  The  Paper 
was  handed  in.)    Then  there  is  another  thing  tnat 
I  should  like  introduced  into  the  evidence,  and 
that  is  this  :  the  duty  on  molasses  in  America  is 
6^  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  drawback  on  the 
treacle  or  syrup  that  comes  from  this  molasses  is 
4  cents  per  gallon. 
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1237.  With  reference  to  some  evidence  that 
you  gave  as  to  foreign  spirits,  the  duty  on  foreign 
spirits  being  10  s.  5  rf.,  and  the  duty  on  British 
spirits  being  10^.,  if  no  countervailing  duty 
existed,  the  German  distiller  would  get  1  s,  10  d. 
per  gallon,  and  not  1  5.  5  rf.,  ^  at  present  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  that  is  exactly  how  it  stands. 

1238.  And,  therefore,  it  would  make  a'  very 
serious  difference  to  him,  5  d.  upon  Is.  5  d. ? — 
Yes.  I  have  a  report  in  my  pocKct  which  shows 
that  the  price  of  German  spirits  in  the  market  on 
Saturday  was  Is.  5  d.  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

1239.  When  did  this  system  of  bounties  begin? 
— I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact 
date. 

1240.  It  has  been  a  long  time  in  existence,  has 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

1241.  Could  you  prepare,  for  the  Committee, 
a  statement  showing  the  importation  into  this 
country  of  West  India  sugar  from  1843  to  the 
present  time  ? — Yes. 

1242.  In  1843  I  find  the  consumption  of  sugar 
per  head  was  16*54  lbs.,  whereas  the  consumption 
of  sugar  in  1878  was  60'97  lbs.,  which,  as  I  stated 
on  the  last  day  when  you  gave  evidence,  amounts 
to  nearly  400  per  cent,  ot  increase  ? — Yes ;  the 
increase  is  very  lar^e. 

1243.  Whilst  at  the  same  time  the  importation 
of  West  India  sugar  has  been  almost  stationary  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Stewart 

1244.  What  is  the  price  per  pound  of  French 
refined  sugar  sold  in  London? — In  some  localities 
it  is  sold  at  3  d.,  in  some  localities  at  S^d.,  and  in 
some  localities  at  4  d.  per  lb.,  according  to  the 
competition  in  the  district. 

1245.  What  is  the  same  sugar  sold ^at  in  Paris? 
— I  know  the  difference  is  very  great,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  exactly  what  it  is. 

1246.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  octroi,  I 
presume  ? — Yes. 


Mr. 
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1247.  You  have  been  a  large  sugar  refiner,  I 
believe,  in  London  ? — I  have. 

1248.  You  were,  I  believe,  brought  up  to  the 
business  of  sugar  refining  ? — Yes;  Inj  father  was 
&  sugar  refiner  before  me,  and  I  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  business  from  my  earliest 
years ;  I  entered  the  sugar  refining  business  in 
the  year  1832. 

1249.  Your  experience  has  not  been  limited  to 
London,  has  it? — Certainly  not.  In  my  early 
days,  the  firm  with  which  I  was  connected  had 
establishments  in  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  London, 
and  I,  having  the  practical  management  princi- 
pally in  my  own  hands,  used  to  visit  all  those 
three  places ;  therefore,  I  have  certainly  had  a 
very  extended  experience  in  the  business. 

1250.  Since  when  have  you  carried  on  business 
in  London/^ — I  came  to  London  to  permanently 
reside  there  in  1842,  but  I  have  been  in  London 
as  a  Bogar  refiner  since  the  year  1837  or  1838. 

1251.  I  think  in  1842  you  became  a  partner 
with  Mr.  Wainwright  ? — x'es.  Mr.  Wainwright, 
a  gentleman  of  large  business  experience,  joined 
me  from  Liverpool,  and  we  commenced  business 
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in  1842,  refining  under  the  name  of  Wainwright* 
and  Gadesden.  Mr.  Wainwright  was  a  man  of 
very  considerable  business  experience,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  very  able  man  of  busi- 
ness indeed. 

1252.  I  suppose  from  your  circumstances,  as 
to  capital  and  otherwise,  you  consider  that  you 
were  in  a  position  to  carry  on  business  as  a  sugar 
refiuer  in  a  successful  manner  ? — Yes ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  did  so  up  to  the  time  when  the 
French  bounties  became  oppressive, 

1253.  After  that  you  found  it  impossible  any 
longer  to  carry  on  the  trade  profitably  ? — I  did. 

1254.  Not  because  you  were  not  able  to  com- 

Eete  with  other  countries  on  fair  terms,  but 
ecause  of  the  bounty? — Entirely  because  of 
the  bounty.  My  goods  were  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  Frencm  goods,  and  my  business  was 
carried  on  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

1255.  Your  refinery  is  now  standing  idle,  I 
believe  ? — My  refinery  is  now  standing  idle,  with 
the  machinery  in  it,  ready  to  go  to  work  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

I  3  1256.  How 
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1256.  How  long  has  it  been  standing  idle  ? — 
Since  1875. 

1257.  What  is  its  capacity  ?— From  200  to  250 
tons  a  week.   • 

1258.  I  believe,  so  far  as  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness is  concerned,  you  have  sons  who  could  have 
succeeded  you,  and  you  had  every  inducement  to 
continue  to  carry  it  on  ? — Yes ;  I  had  one  son  in 
business  with  me,  and  one  son  was  in  a  broker's 
office,  preparing  to  join  his  brother.  Those  two 
sons  are  both  stranded,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
find  occupation  elsewhere,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  settled  in  Ceylon.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  serious  thing  for  me ;  more  serious  even 
than  being  driven  out  of  the  business  on  my 
own  account,  having  three  sons  whom  I  expected 
to  succeed  me  in  the  business,  and  having  been 
driven  out  of  the  business,  not  from  any  fault  of 
my  own,  but  entirely  through  the  action  of  these 
French  bounties.  My  sons  being  thrown  on  my 
hands  is  a  much  more  serious  thing  to  me  than 
the  loss  I  have  sustained  in  having  to  relinquish 
the  business. 

1259.  That  shows  the  great  reluctance  with 
which .  you  gave  up  the  business  ? — Yes,  I 
struggled  on  to  the  very  last. 

1260.  I  believe  you  occupied  a  very  prominent 
position  amongst  the  refining  body? — Yes;  I 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  London  Sugar  Refiners 
from  the  year  1864 ;  in  fact,  I  occupy  that  posi- 
tion at  the  present  moment ;  and  I  also  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Refiners  of 
the  United  Kingdom  from  1872  up  to  a  recent 
date. 

1261.  In  your  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
refining  body,  I  suppose  you  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  principal  members  of  that 
body  ? — Yes,  1  am ;  and  I  may  say  that  it  has 
been  a  great  mortification  to  me  to  see*  all  my 
old  friends  driven  out  of  business,  one  after  the 
other ;  persons  of  high  social  position,  with  great 
intelligence  and  capital,  and  every  means  of 
carrying  on  business  successfully.  I  have  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  them  driven  out  one 
after  the  other,  I  being  at  last  .almost  alone.  I 
think,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Martlneau's 
firm,  there  is  no  other  firm  left  who  were  in 
business  as  refiners  when  I  came  to  London  in 
1842  ;  and  it  has  naturally  had  a  very  depressing 
effect  to  see  a  large  and  prosperous  trade  pros- 
trated as  the  sugar-refining  trade  has  been. 

1262.  Of  course  many  of  those  houses  were  of 
a  v^ry  important  nature  ? — Of  a  very  large  and 
important  nature ;  many  of  them  houses  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

1263.  Could  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  of 
them  ? — Mr.  Davis,  who  occupied  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  association,  a  man  of  very  high 
social  position  and  great  ability;  Mr.  Fairie, 
Mr.  Bowman,  Craven  &  Bowman,  Kirkpatrick  & 
Balguy,  Hall  &  Boyd,  Dames  &  Bowman,  and 
a  great  number  of  others.  The  whole  of  the  old 
houses  who  were  in  business  when  I  came  to 
London  have,  in  fact,  been  swept  away,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Martineau's. 

1264.  And  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  not 
from  any  want  of  enterprise  or  any  want  of 
capital? — No;  certainly  not  from  any  want  of 
enterprise. 

1265.  Of  course  their  capital  became  gradually 
diminished  by  the  losses  they  sustained? — It 
did. 

1266.  Some    of    them,    I    understand,   have 
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voluntarily  left  the  trade,  with  what  money 
remained  ;  and  others  have  been  ruined  ? — Yes ; 
others  have  been  ruined. 

1267.  You  are  aware  of  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  from  time  to  time,  to  put  an  end  to 
this  system  of  bounties  ? — Yes ;  I  am  generally 
aware  of  them. 

1268.  Every  means  possible,  so  far  as  negotia- 
tions are  concerned,  have,  in  your  opinion,  been 
taken,  both  by  the  trade  and  by  the  Grovem- 
ment? — Speaking  from,  my  own  knowledge,  a 
very  large  portion  of  my  time  was  absorbed  in 
carrying  on  these  negotiations,  in  company  with 
other  members  of  the  trade,  so  that  I  can  fairly 
say  that  no  steps  have  been  left  untaken  that 
could  fairly  be  taken  to  protect  ourselves  from 
the  injurious  position  that  we  felt  ourselves  to 
be  in. 

1269.  Do  you  believe  that  any  system  of  sac- 
charimetry,  or  of  tests,  would  satisfactorily 
abolish  the  bounties  which  are  now  paid  ? — No  ; 
we  have  examined  all  the  systems  proposed  most 
carefully,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  some 
solution  of  this  difficulty;  but  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  discard  saccharimetry  and  other  systems 
that  have  been  proposed. 

1270.  Do  you  believe  that  the  only  means  by 
which  bounties  can  be  abolished  are  the  means 
which  have  been  agreed  to  at  more  than  one 
conference  of  the  powers,  viz.,  refining  in  bond  ? 
— Yes;  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  is  the  only  system  which  would  ensure  any- 
thing like  an  extinction  of  the  bounties. 

1271.  In  1862,  I  think,  you  gave  evidence 
upon  the  question  of  refining  in  bond? — I  did. 

1272.  At  that  time  you  were  strongly  averse 
to  the  system  of  refining  in  bond,  were  you  not  ? 
— I  was. 

1273.  In  1872,  you  were  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  memorial,  or  whatever  it  was,  to  the 
Government,  agreeing  to  come  under  refining  in 
bond,  were  you  not? — I  was.  That  was  10 
years  afterwards. 

1274.  "When  you  signed  this  requisition,  ask- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  refining  in  bond, 
were  you  led  to  dp  so  by  any  expectation  that 
the  sugar  duties  would  be  abolished  ? — Not  in 
any  way  whatsoever ;  that  was  no  element  in  the 
consideration. 

1275.  What  was  it  that  led  you  to  change 
your  mind  upon  the  subject,  between  those  two 
periods  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  single  word 
which  would  soften  anything  tnat  I  said  at  that 
time  ;  but  I  may  say,  perhaps,  in  the  first  place, 
that  when  I  gave  my  evidence  then  I  had  been 
recently  driven  out  of  a  trade  which  had  been 
carried  on  under  the  Excise  system,  and  therefore^ 
as  I  had  been  driven  out  of  that  trade  with  great 
loss,  I  naturally  dreaded  coming  under  any 
analogous  system,  in  reference  to  sugar. 

1276.  May  I  ask  what  trade  that  was? — It 
was  the  manufacture  of  soap  under  the  Excise. 

12/7.  Ifi  the  manufacture  of  soap  under  the 
Excise,  there  was  an  active  intervention  by  the 
Excise  officers  within  the  manufactories,  was 
there  not? — There  was. 

1278.  The  officers  were  present,  and  the  pro* 
cesses  had  to  be  carried  on  under  their  super- 
vision ? — Yes. 

1279.  I  imagine  that  the  oircumstances  of  the 
case  had  greatly  altered  between  1862  and  1872  ? 
— They  had  greatly  altered. 

1280.  In  1862,  not  only  did  you  object  to  the 

increased 
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increased  expense  which  Ae  supervision  of 
(Acers  would  canse^  but  you  had  great  doubts 
as  to  whether  a  system  could  be  carried  on 
which  would  not  result  in  considerable  frauds  ? 
—Yes,  I  had. 

1281.  Was  it   in  your  mind  that  the  frauds 

which  you  were  then  airaid  of,  were  more  likely 

to  occur  in  small  houses  than  in  large  ones  ? — 

Yes ;  that  was  what  I  stated  in  evidence.     At 

the  time  that  I  gave  that  evidence,  there  were  in 

existence,  together  with  the  lar^e  refineries,  a 

great  nimiber  of  small  ones.      In  the  interval 

between  the  two  dates  which  I  have  given,  a 

change  had  taken  place  in  the  trade  ;  the  smaller 

houses  had  been  all  wiped  out  of  existence :  so 

that  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  much  larger 

waj  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  I  gave  that 

evidence. 

1282.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  smaller  houses, 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  have  now  dis- 
wpeared? — To  a  great  extent  they  have,  and 
that  element  of  difficulty  and  fear  on  my  part 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  removed.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  may  say  that  the  process  has 
been  very  much  expedited.  At  that  time  we 
used  to  keep  part  of  our  products  on  our  floors 
for  four  weeks,  which  rendered  the  difficulties  of 
stocktaking  and  everything  of  the  kind  very 
great.  Now  those  four  weeks  are  reduced  to 
about  four  days  by  the  universal  introduction  of 
die  centrifugal  machine.  That  of  course  assists 
very  much  indeed  in  the  question  of  supervision, 
and  the  officer  keeping  an  eye  to  the  amount  of 
stock  on  the  premises. 

1283.  That  affects  the  question  very  materially, 
so  far  as  fraud  is  concerned,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  smaller  houses  have  now  almost  dis- 
appeared ? — Yes. 

1284.  With  reference  to  any  difficulties  under 
which  the  refining  trade  might  be  carried  on  in 
consequence  of  refining  in  bond  ;  if,  instead  of 
internal  supervision,  a  system  such  as  was  sug- 
gested and  agreed  to  by  the  last  Convention, 
were  adopted,  of  watching  the  doors  of  sugar 
refiners,  you  would  not  have  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  excise  officers?— Ne;  in  considering 
the  whole  thing,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
arrangements  could  be  made  whereby  the  super- 
vision might  be  greatly  reduced. 

1285.  Negotiations  having  failed  to  secure  that 
which  you  desired,  viz. ;  the  abolition  of  bounties ; 
do  you  think  that  if  the  alternative  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty  were  placed  before  the  Powers  it 
would  have  tie  effect  of  establishing  refining  in 
bond  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 

1286.  If  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  could 
be  got  to  agree  to  a  Convention  establishing 
refining  in  bond,  with  a  clause  ty  which  each  of 
those  countries  should  be  bound  to  put  a  surtaxe 
upon  sugar  coming  from  countries  which  gave  a 
bounty,  do  you  believe  that  it  would  practically 
draw  into  the  Convention  all  those  c6untries  who 
might  at  first  be  outside  it  ?—  Yes ;  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 

1287.  At  the  same  time  you  do  not  believe 
that  a  countervailing  duty  itself  would  be  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade  ? — I  do  not  think 

80. 

1288.  I  suppose  you  do  not  think  either  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer  that  he 
should  buy  his  sugar  below  its  lowest  producing 
price? — Not  permanently,  certainly. 
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1289.  Supposing  that  that  principle  were 
agreed  upon,  do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in 
carrying  it  out  ? — I  do  not. 

1290.  You  believe  that,  in  practice,  it  would 
not  have  to  be  carried  out  at  all ;  but  that  if  it 
had  to  be  carried  out  it  would  be  against  only  one 
or  two  countries  ? — Yes. 

129i.  And  in  that  case  you  do  not  think  any 
practical  difficulty  would  exist  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
practical  difficulty. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

1292.  You  gave  evidence  before  Mr.  Cardwell's 
Committee,  did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

1293.  You  were  then  opposed  to  refining  in 
bond,  were  you  not  ? — I  was. 

1294.  And  you  had  had  experience  of  what 
refining,  in  bond  meant  in  the  cose  of  soap  ? — I 
had. 

1295.  Why  should  there  be  less  difficulty  in 
applying  this  system  of  external  supervision  in 
the  case  of  soap  than  in  the  case  of  sugar? — The 
difference  in  the  manufacture  is  very  great,  to 
begin  with. 

1296.  No  doubt ;  but  both  soap  and  sugar  are 
bulky  commodities? — They  are  both  of  them  bulky 
commodities. 

1297.  And  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
easily  be  smuggled  out  in  small  quantities? — 
No. 

1298.  So  that  one  would  suppose  that,  whilst 
the  soap  duty  lasted,  it  might  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  soap  as  it  came  out  of  the  factory,  just 
as  you  propose  that  the  duty  on  sugar  should  be 
imposed? — Practically  it  was  so.  The  moment 
that  the  soap  was  made,  it  was  charged  the 
duty. 

1299.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the 
revenue,  there  was'  internal  inspection? — Yes, 
everything  was  locked  )ip ;  and  if  you  wanted 
to  begin  your  operations  earlier  than  usual,  you 
had  to  give  24  hours'  notice,  which  constituted 
impediments  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  trade. 

1300.  You  felt  them  very  irksome? — Very 
irksome. 

1301.  Do  you  think  they  impeded  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  soap-boiling  ? — Yes ;  they  did 
very  materially,  because  you  could  not  alter  any 
part  of  the  process  without  permission. 

1302.  If  refining  in  bond  had  existed  in  a 
similar  way  in  the  case  of  sugar,  would  it  not 
have  impeded  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
sugar  refining? — Yes,  if  the  same  system  had 
been  adopted;  but  I  do  not  think  the  same  system 
woidd  be  needed,  because  soap  is  manufactured 
from  a  great  number  of  different  materials,  whilst 
you  only  take  the  sugar  in  as  sugar  and  refine  it, 
separating  the  uncrystallisable  portions  from  the 
crystallisable  portions;  the  process  is  therefore  a 
great  deal  simpler  than  in  the  case  of  soap.  The 
manufacture  of  soap  is  a  very  compound  process. 

1303.  But  still  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
plan  of  taxing  the  resultant  was  as  applicable  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other? — It  was  as  ap- 
plicable. 

1304.  Why  was  it  not  tried;  was  it  never 
suggested? — It  was  never  suggested  at  that 
time.  We  were  allowed  to  refine  sugar  in  bond 
on  giving  bond  to  ex{y)rt  all  the  products. 

1305.  Was  that  ever  done? — Yes;  I  carried 
on  that  business,  at  least  the  firm  which  I  was 
connected  with  carried  on  that  business  for  about 
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1306.  How  did  the  Customs  then  secure  that 
that  bond  was  fulfilled? — ^They  weighed  every- 
thing in  and  everything  out. 

1307.  That  was  before  1862?— Yes,  before 
1862. 

1308.  And  yet  you  objected  to  general  refining 
in  bond  in  1862  ? — I  objected  to  it  I  do  not 
put  it  forward  now  as  a  system  that  would  be 
altogether  desirable  ;  but  having  in  view  the  one 

freat  point  of  preventing  bounties  upon  sugar, 
put  it  forward  as  the  only  system  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  bring  about  that  end. 

1309.  That  shoe  of  refiniog  in  bond  wolildnot 
pinch  your  feet  at  all  now  ? — No,  not  now. 

1310.  It  is  a  thiug  that  could  be  very  easily 
recommended  to  the  foreign  refiners  ? — Yes  ;  but , 
supposing  that,  through  the  necessities  of  the 
country,  it  became  necessary  to  tax  sugar  again, 
which  is  not  improbable,  we  look  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  having  to  encounter  that  difficulty 
of  refining  in  bond,  in  common  with  the  refiners 
of  other  colintries. 

1311.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  likely  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  at  all  improbable ;  it  is  certainly 
not  impossible. 

1312.  Of  course  you  were  amongst  those  other 
sugar  refiners  who  always  watched  every  Budget 
when  there  was  a  surplus  to  dispose  of? — Yes, 
always,  very  carefully. 

1313.  When  Mr.  Lowe  gave  away  half  the 
duty  ill  1872,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
rest  would  soon  follow,  1  think  ? — Provided  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  continued. 

1314.  Which  was  then  expected?  —  Yes,  I 
daresay  it  was  expected.  The  country  was  in 
a  very  prosperous  state  in  1872. 

1315.  It  was  a  general  remark,  I  think,  both 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  maintain  the 
remaining  sugar  duties  £ — But  I  may  say,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  idea  of  our  escaping  from 
the  trammels  of  the  system  never  for  one  moment 
came  before  the  Committee.  I  can  say  that 
honestly  and  fearlessly.  We  examined  the 
system  solely  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  something 
which  would  effect  the  purpose  which  we  had  in 
our  view,  which  was  our  very  existence. 

1316.  With  respect  to  the  foreign  importation 
of  su^ar,  you  said,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman, 
that  if  a  Convention  were  established,  plus  an 
agreement  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty,  the 
bounties  would  practically  be  put  an  end  to  ? — I 
think  so. 

1317.  Would  a  Convention  between  the  four 
Powers  that  have  been  considering  the  subject 
be  worth  anything  without  that  clause? — Not 
entirely,  so  long  as  others  outside  did  not  come 
into  it.  But  it  would  be  worth  something,  because  . 
France,  at  the  moment,  is  our  chief  competitor. 

1318.  But  would  you  not  immediately  have  a 
new  competitor  ? — x  es,  we  should,  in  all  proba- 
bility. 

1319.  Germany  and  Austria? — Yes;  they  are 
both  of  them  sugar-making  countries. 

1320.  And  the  United  States  ?— Yes. 

1321.  So  that  without  the  countervailing  duty, 
you  really  could  not  get  rid  of  this  mischief? — 
Not  entirely. 

1322.  Or  without  such  a  serious  threat  of  it  as 
was  believed  in  ? — Yes ;  we  put  it  forward  as  a 
completion  of  the  great  work. 

1323.  In  fact,  the  completion  of  the  Conven- 
tion arrived  at  between  the  four  Powers  you 
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would  regard  as  of  temporary  use  only  ? — I 
should  rather  put  it  that  we  should  regard  it  as  a 
great  alleviation. 

1324.  For  the  time? — Yes,  for  the  time. 

1325.  It  would  be  only  worrying  you  to  little 
purpose  if  it  did  not  remain  ? — Yes. 

1326.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy,  sup- 
posing, in  the  first  place,  that  the  agreement  to 
mipose  a  countervailing  duty  was  established,  for 
the  four  Powers,  France,  England,  Holland,  and 
Belgium,  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  what 
should  be  the  exact  countervailing  duty  applied 
to  each  Power  outside  the  Convention  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  easy,  to  the  extent  that  would  be 
efficient.  If  you  said  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  countervail  every  particular  country,  perhaps 
it  would  be  a  little  difficult ;  but  if  a  system  were 
adopted  of  putting  on  a  sum  which  was  supposed 
to  cover  the  bounty  in  round  numbers,  it  would 
be  sufficient. 

1327.  If  you  made  it  prohibitive,  of  course 
that  would  bring  them  on  their  knees  ? — I  have 
no  desire  t<>  make  it  prohibitive.  I  should  think 
that  in  this  country  2  *.  6  rf.  per  cwt.  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose. 

1328.  As  against  any  country? — As  against 
those  four  countries  that  we  are  speaking  of 
now. 

1329.  But  supposing  that  those  four  Powers 
had,  amongst  themselves,  agreed  to  a  Convention 
establishing  refining  in  bond,  which  is  the  first 
difficulty,  and  then  (which  is  the  second  diffi- 
culty) that  they  agreed  to  establish  a  counter- 
vailing duty  against  the  other  Powers  outside  it, 
what  would  be  the  duty  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  other  Power  from  giving  a  bounty? 
— 1  cannot  answer  that  question  in  a  way  to 
afibrd  useful  information  to  the  Committee, 
because  I  am  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  system 
of  either  Germany  or  Austria  as  to  be  aole  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

1330.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  for  the 
four  Powers  to  consider  all  those  circumstances, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1331.  Unless  they  adopted  the  ready  plan  of 
establishing  so  high  a  duty  as  to  be  prohibitorv? 
— I  do  not  think  that  would  be  contemplated  by 
anybody. 

1332.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  re- 
pugnance to  that  in  other  countries? — I  think 
there  would  be,  in  this  country  particularly. 

1 333.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Martineau  that 
the  establishment  of  a  scale  of  sugars  with  duties 
varying  upon  the  scale,  necessarily  involves  a 
bounty? — -xes;  certainly  I  do. 

1334.  How  long  have  you  been  of  that 
opinion  ? — I  think  always. 

1335.  Did  you  think  so  in  1862?— Yes;  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  did. 

1336.  Did  you  think  that  the  complaints  that 
the  Demerara  people  were  then  making  were 
well  founded? — You  must  refresh  my  memory 
with  what  the  complaints  were,  if  you  please. 

1337.  At  that  time,  as  you  are  aware,  there 
was  a  scal^  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  sugar 
here  ? — Yes. 

1338.  And  that  was  complained  of  by  the 
people  in  Demerara,  and  Trinidad,  and  one  or 
two  other  places,  as  operating  as  a  bounty  to  the 
home  refiners  ?— That  was  in  1862.  I  think  j^ou 
are  perhaps  pointing  to  the  question  which  raised 
the  inquiry  m  1862. 

1339.  It  was  a  question  between  an  uniform 

duty 
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duty  and  a  scale  of  duties,  was  it  not? — 
Yes,  hut  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  that  in- 
quiry was  instituted  mainly  by  persons  who 
were  partial  refiners. 

1340.  By  persons  who  refined  moist  sugar  ? — 
Yes,  For  instance,  the  East  India  body,  many 
of  them,  were  partial  sugar  refiners,  and  wanted 
to  get  their  sugar  into  this  country  at  the  same 
rate  that  inferior  su^ar,  giving  an  inferior  ex- 
tract, was  paying.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
Mauritius;  they  wanted  the  higher  quality 
of  sugar  coming  from  the  Mauritius  admitted 
at  a  uniform  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
their  sugar  in  at  the  same  duty  as  the  commoner 
sugars. 

1341.  Their  allegation  was  that  the  sugar 
duty  gave  a  bounty  to  refining  at  homer- 
Yes. 

1342.  They  said,  "  under  this  system  the  man 
who  refines  at  home  is  able  to  put  his  refined 
sugar  in  the  maricet  subject  to  a  less  Customs 
duty  than  we  can  put  our  refined  sugar  in  the 
market? — ^Yes  ;  but  I  think  that  was  settled  by 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  in  1862, 

1343.  They  could  not  well  settle  it? — It  was 
settled  in  this  way :  that  that  allegation  was  not 
proved. 

1344.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Committee 
held  that  it  was  not  proved  ? — The  Committee 
held  that  it  was  not  proved. 

1345.  And  you  and  the  other  home  refiners 
were  stroncly  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be 
proved? — Yes. 

1346.  And  now  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
establishment  of  a  scale  of  duties  itself  neces- 
sarily involves  ^  bounty  ? — Yes ;  but  as  Mr. 
Martineau  explained  (and  he  i^  much  more  able 
to  explain  that  than  1  am,  more  especially  as  I 
have  been  out  of  the  trade  for  some  little  time 
now),  if  you  have  a  scale  of  duties  which  will 
include  three  or  four  classes,  and  the  duty  is 
merely  an  average  of  that  class,  of  course,  if  you 
select  the  higher  numbers  and  reject  the  lower 
ones,  you  can  get  an  advantage  out  of  that 
system. 

1347.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  classification 
so  minute  as  to  include  every  possible  valuation  ? 
— Yes. 

1348.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Martineau  did  not 

e've  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1862? — 
e  did  not. 

1349.  So  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  committed 
to  the  opinions  which  were  then  given  by  the 
refiners  i — No. 

1350.  And  he  is  free  to  say  that  refining  in 
bond  is  always  practicable  ? — Yes. 

1351.  But  you  did  give  Evidence  in  1862, 
before  that  Committee  ? — I  did. 

1352.  And  you  did  give  evidence  upon  this 
point,  about  the  scale  of  duties  not  being  in- 
jurious to  the  Demerara  and  Mauritius  pro- 
ducers ? — It  would  have  been  very  injurious  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  send  in  their  refined 
sugars  at  the  same  duty  as  the  commoner 
sugars. 

1353.  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  may  have  been  some  founda- 
tion for  their  charge,  that  the  scale  of  duties 
which  did  exist  gave  you  the  power  of  putting 
refined  sugar  in  the  market  at  a  less  duty  than 
they  coula  put  theirs  ? — Yes ;  that  was  a  state- 
ment which  they  made,  but  which  they  did  not 
prove. 
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1354.  The  Committee  did  not  hold  that  they 
had  proved  it? — They  did  not. 

1355.  But  the  Committee,  I  think,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  refining  in  bond  was  imprac- 
ticable ? — Yes,  they  did. 

1356.  So  that  the  Committee  erred  in  that 
particular,  and  they  may  have  erred  in  the 
other? — I  do  not  know. 

1357.  Are  vou  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr. 
Duncan,  that  beet  could  be  grovm  at  home  with 
commercial  advantage  ? — It  has  been  tried,  but 
there'has  been  no  success. 

1358.  Do  you  think  that  under  any  circum^ 
stances  it  is  likely  to  be  successful? — ifo,  I  do 
not  think  so;  I  think  it  has  been  tried  with 
sufficient  energy  and  perseverance  by  Mr. 
Duncan,  but  without  great  success. 

1359.  You  differ  from  that  opinion? — I  do. 

1360.  I  suppose  you  admit,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  community 
to^et  their  wants  satisfied  as  cheaply  as  i>ossible  ? 

1361.  Even  although  that  may  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  persons  who  may  hitherto  have 
been  engaged  in  supplying  tiiem?— At  my 
expense,  for  instance.  It  comes  home  to  me 
painfully. 

1362.  But  you  admit  that  if  sugar  could  be 
produced  more  cheaply  than  you  have  been  able 
to  produce  it,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity at  lai^e  ? — I  cannot  admit  that,  if  you  ask 
me  to  grasp  die  whole  subject,  because  it  may  in- 
involve  the  gaining  a  temporary  advantage  lor  a 
possible  permanent  disadvantage. 

1363.  I  will  suggest  this  much  to  you,  not  as 
a  thing  that  could  happen,  but  as  a  thing  that 
may  be  contemplated,  that  some  sugar  refiner 
in  England  had  so  economised  and  improved  the 
process  of  refining  that  he  could  supply  the  con- 
sumer at  a  less  price  than  you  could ;  you  will 
admit  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  consumer? — No  doubt. 

1364.  If  that  could  be  produced  in  a  per- 
manent and  trustworthy  way,  although  you 
would  sufier  the  country  would  benefit,  would  it 
not  ? — ^Yes,  I  admit  that  perfectly. 

1365.  And,  of  course,  you  admit  also  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  pressure  which  has  hitherto 
been  felt  is  that  sugar  has  been  produced  and 
supplied  more  cheaply  than  the  English  refiner 
can  produce  it  ? — Yes. 

1366.  But  you  think  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
permanent  ? — L  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  be  permanent ;  because,  if  you  extinguish, 
as  that  process  must  inevitably  extinguish,  the 
supply  from  the  West  India  Islands,  when  that 
supply  is  out  of  the  way,  of  course  the  market 
will  rise,  and  they  will  have  it  all  their  ovm  way 
then. 

1367.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  absolute 
extinction  of  tiiat  supply  ? — I  think  if  it  continues 
in  its  present  state  the  great  portion  of  the 
West  Indies  must  go  out  ot  cultivation. 

1368.  But  at  present  has  the  supply  per- 
ceptibly declined?  —  I  have  not  the  figures 
before  me,  and  therefore,  I  cannot  answer  the 
question. 

1369.  Mr.  Duncan  gave  us  some  just  now,  and 
ho  named  42,000  tons  in  the  first  24  weeks  of 
1867,  as  agunst  41,000  tons  for  the  first  24  weeks 
of  1879  ?— Yes,  but  I  cannot  say  what  position 
slave-grown  sugar  would  occupy  in  those  figures 
of  Mr.  Duncan.    I  am  not  responsible  for  those 
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■     fignree  in  any  way.     I  only  know,  as  a  matter 

^3  June      of  fact,  that  all  the  parties  engaged  in  growing 
1879.         BOgar  in  the  We8t  Indies  ate  gradually  losing 
their  money,  and  they  are  at  the  present  time 
gradually  giving  it  up. 

1370.  Tne  sources  of  supply  are  pretty  nu- 
merouB  both  in  the  East  and  in  European 
countries,  are  they  not  ? — Yea. 

1371-  Do  you  think  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
the  extinction  of  competition  between  thosfi  coun- 
tries ? — Do  you  mean  the  extinction  of  competi- 
tion betwpen  beet  and  cane  sugar  ? 

1372.  You  suggested  that  cane  might  be  ex- 
tinguished?— I  do, 

1373.  Do  yoo  think  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
the  extinction  of  competition  between  beet-pro- 
ducing countries  ? — Tnaf  is  a  large  question,  and 
it  requires  more  knowledge  than  I  poBsess  to  deal 
with  it. 

1374.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  good 
many  anchors,  have  we  not  ?— We  have  two 
anchors  at  present,  cane  and  beet,  and  we  see 
that  beet  is  beating  cane. 

1375.  In  beet  itself  we  have  also  a  great  many 
anchors  in  different  countries,  France,  Crermany, 
Austria,  and,  I  am  tnld,  Russia  is  producing 
beet  ? — Yes,  Russia  produces  beet. 

1376.  And  in  the  United  States  cane  is  pro- 
duced?— Yes,  cane  is  produced  in  Lionisiana 
under  very  special  and  favourable  circumstances. 

1377.  What  are  they?— I  think  there  is  no 
duty  upon  sugar  grown  from  cane  in  the  United 
States. 

1378.  In  spite  of  that,  cane  sugar  is  competing 
in  the  United  States  with  the  other  sugars,  espe- 
cially iu  the  North,  where  they  make  a  good  deal 
of  maple  sugar  ? — Yes. 

1379.  Are  we  likely  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
the  East  Indian  supply? — I  would  rather  that 
question  was  answered  by  parties  more  com- 
petent to  deal  with  it  than  I  am. 

1380.  Then  there  is  the  Mauritius  ?— Yes. 

1381.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  Government,  in 
answer  to  a  memorial  in  1876,  said  that  the  adop- 
tion of  any  action  such  as  you  propose  would  be 
a  reversal  of  their  commercial  policy,  which  had 
been  long  settled  ? — Was  that  in  re^rence  to  the 
countervailing  duty?  My  recollection  is  a  little 
rusty  upon  these  points. 

1382.  In  reference  to  the  imposition  of  a 
countervailing  duty,  the  Treasury  said  that  the 
proposal  "  rests  upon  a  principle  which  the 
Government  of  this  country  could  not  admit 
without  reversing  its  whole  system  of  commercial 
.^K»i>      If  tine  doctrine  was  still  maintained  that 

3nt  should  adopt  fiscal  measures  for 
cal  objects,  and  should  attempt  to 
neasures  an  engine  for  assisting 
'acturers  to  compete  on  what  may 
1  equal  terms  with  their  foreign 
resent  case  might  undoubtedly  be 
rery  proper  one  for  the  application 
inciple;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
Grovemment  were  to  act  on  this 
he  present  case,  it  would  soon  be 
o  do  so  ill  other  cases  also ;  their 
3  of  opinion  that  the  Government 

countenance  such  a  step  unless  it 
to  review  the  whole  code  of  the 
gislation  of  this  country."     Do  you 

this  involves  any  serious  difficulty? 

as  I  look  at  the  matter  from  my 

view,  I  think  that  a  countervailing 
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duty  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  free  trade,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  argue  with  those  remarks. 

1383.  But  I  think  you  have  admitted  that  the 
country,  as  a  whole,  would  be  benefited  if  we 
could  have  reasonable  security  that  we  could  ob- 
tain, permaneDtly  the  supplies  which  we  now 
obtain  of  refined  beetsugar,  and  which  you  say  are 
destroying  the  West  Indian  supply  ? — You  mean 
to  say  that  if  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumer could  be  kept  as  at  present,  they  would 
be  in  as  happy  a  condition  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  sugar  as  they  could  be  ? 

1384.  Yes.  It  does  not  matter  what  stnffitis 
made  of,  whether  it  is  made  out  of  beetroot  or 
out  of  cane,  so  long  as  we  can  get  the  sugar,  and 
can  get  it  permanently  and  so  cheaply  as  we 
have  got  it  ? — Yes ;  but  that  would  involve  the 
continuance  of  bounties.  Now  we  are  getting  it  at 
a  price  below  its  cost.  You  say  that  is  a  happy 
condition  for  the  consumer.  We  say  that  that 
is  not  a  system  which  is  likely  to  continue  for 
ever ;  and  in  the  meantime  you  are  killing  other 
sources  of  supply. 

1385.  It.  depends,  of  course,  upon  whether  the 
threat  that  the  other  sources  will  be  killed  is  a 
serious  threat,  and  whether  they  would  be 
capable  of  being  revived  ? — I  think  the  West 
India  body  will  be  able  to  answer  that  question 
better  than  I  can. 

1386.  Do  you  think  we  get  the  whole  benefit 
of  the  bounties  involved  in  the  French  draw> 
back  ;  supposing  that  you  put  75  francs  per  ton 
as  the  amount  of  the  bounty  iuvolved  in  the 
French  drawback  ?  —  I  should  think  we  get 
nearly  the  whole  benefit. 

1387.  How  do  you  work  it  out? — I  work  it 
out  in  this  way  :  supposing  that  a  refiner  in 
Paris  and  a  refiner  in  London  is  equally  skiltnl, 
and  that  the  refiner  in  Paris  gets  3  s.  per  cwt. 
bounty  from  his  Government,  ne  is  able  to  sell 
that  sugar,  say  to  ihe  extent  of  2  <.  6  d.  per  Cwt., 
cheaper  than  he  otherwise  would  do.  We  buy 
it  at  2  s.  6d.  cheaper,  and  there  are  only  the 
expenses  of  transit  to  take  off. 

1388.  But  supposing  that  Is.  6  d.  would  be 
sufficient  to  secure  tu  him  the  command  of  our 
market,  and  that  he  is  able  to  get  2  s.  6  d.,  that 
would  greatly  stimulate  the  exportatioD  from 
France  nere,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1389.  It  would  increase  the  quantity  of  French 
sugar  put  upon  our  markets  ? — But  the  French 
have  practically  got  the  whole  market.  The 
quantity  of  refined  sugar  which  is  now  mannfiuy 
tured  in  this  country  is  trifling  compared  with 
the  whole  quantity  imported. 

1390.  What  are  the  figures? — I  have  not  got 
the  figures  by  me  now. 

1391.  Mr.  Martineau  said,  I  think,  that  we 
imported  about  140,000  tons  a  year  from  France? 
— Yes,  so  that  you  may  consider  that  really  they 
have  got  the  command  of  the  market 

1392.  But  it  is  clear  that,  in  consequence  of 
that,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  beet  grown  in 
France  than  otherwise  would  have  been  grown? 
— If  the  trade  is  stimulated  by  the  market  they 
get  here  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  stimulated 
to  a  certain  extent  by  that  process. 

1393.  They  get  rid  of  a  certain  quantihr  of 
sugar  in  this  market  under  the  operation  of  the 
bounty,  do  they  not  ?— Yes,  they  do. 

1394.  Then  it  must  follow  that  they  produce 
more  sugar  in  France  than  they  otherwise  would 

produce, 
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produce,  because  they  not  only  supply  them- 
selves, but  they  supply  us  ? — Yes. 

1395.  The  breadth  of  land  laid  down  in  beet 
must,  of  course,  he  increased  in  consequence  ? — 
It  is  increasing. 

1396.  Would  not  the  cost  of  production   be 
increased  in  consequence  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
the  cost  of   production  is  increabed  in  conse-, 
qnence. 

1397.  You  begin  with  the  best  beet  land,  and 
yon  have  to  go  to  the  next  best,  and  you  get  it 
under  more  mfficult  conditions,  do  you  not  ? — 
Tm. 

1398.  Some  of  this  bounty  misht  reasonably 
be  expected,  I  presume,  to  pass  to  me  landowner  ? 
-Yes. 

1399.  A  part  of  it  comes  to  us  in  reduced  price, 
and  part  of  it  goes  to  the  increased  cost  oi  pro- 
duction in  consequence  of  the  increased  breadth 
of  production ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  it  is  possible 
that  the  landowners  in  France  may  get  some 
small  portion  of  the  advantage. 

1400.  May  you  not  go  farther  and  say  that  it 
must  be  so? — He  must  get  a  share,  I  think. 

1401.  And  it  would  be  very  difficult,  would  it 
not,  to  say  what  share  he  got  and  what  share  we 
got?— Yes. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

1402.  When  was  the  duty  upon  soap  given 
up  ? — That  is  going  back  a  good  many  years  ;  I 
should  think  about  the  year  1840,  or  1841,  or 
1842. 

1403.  You  were  then  a  soap  manufacturer, 
were  you  not  ? — I  was. 

1404.  And  you  gave  it  up  because  of  being 
under  the  Excise  ? — Yes,  because  the  trade  was 
considered  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  price 
being  reduced  by  what  was  called  running  the 
duty. 

1405.  Did  you  think  that  the  regulations  of 
the  Excise  were  unnecessarily  stringent  ?  — 
No. 

1406.  They  were  absolutely  necessary? — They 
were  absolutely  necessary. 

1407.  And  you  were  also  against  refining  in 
bond  ? — I  was,  for  the  same  reason ;  that  having 
tufiered  from  being  under  the  Excise  in  one  busi- 
ness, I  did  not  like  to  put  on  shackles  in  another 
business,  and  to  come  a;if  ain  under  the  Excise. 

1408.  But  are  we  under  the  same  circum- 
stances now  as  we  were  then ;  do  you  see  your 

•  way  to  sugar  being  refined  in  bond  without  add- 
ing to  the  cost  of  production? — Yes,  without 
materially  adding  to  the  expense. 

1409.  So  that  you  have  changed  your  opinion  ? 
— 1  have,  owing  to  the  change  of  circumstances. 

1410.  You  were  in  favour  of  the  classification 
of  sugar  as  against  representations  of  the  West 
India  growers  ? — Yes. 

1411.  The  West  Indians,  I  think,  wanted  a 
uniform  duty? — The  party  who  promoted  that 
inquiry  in  1862  were  principally  from  the  Mau- 
ritius and  the  East  Indies,  and  those  parties  are 
what  we  call  semi-refiners.  Their  proposal  was 
to  have  their  sugars  introduced  upon  a  uniform 
system  of  duty.  The  proposal  that  they  made 
was, "  If  you  will  not  give  us  a  uniform  duty  will 
you  take  refining  in  bond  ?" 

1412.  Whilst  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  classify 
sugars  very  accurately  as  to  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter, a  uniform  du^  would  be  manifestly  unjust, 
would  it  not  ? — Manifestly  unjust. 

0.104. 
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1413.  And  it  would  be  totally  destructive  of 
the  low  classes  of  sugar  ? — Entirely  so.  In  fact, 
you  may  state  it  in  this  way :  the  East  Indian 
refiner  was  buying  the  lowest  classes  of  sugar, 
and  refinine  it,  and  sending  it  over  to  this, 
country,  and  therefore  competmg  with  us  in  that 
way. 

1414.  You  would  not  object  to  any  sugar 
bemg  imported  here  that  was  more  economically 
made  than  you  could  make  it  if  that  imported 
sugar  had  no  advantage  in  the  shape  of  bounties  ? 
—Certainly  not 

1415.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  total  departure 
from  the  principle  of  free  trade  to  put  on  any 
countervailing  duty,  in  order  to  meet  any  natural 
advantages  that  any  (country,  or  any  individual, 
might  have  ? — Yes,  if  they  were  natural  advan- 
tages We  compliun  of  the  artificial  bounties 
which  put  them  in  a  position  which  they  ought 
not  to  occupy.  If  they  were  natural  advantages 
we  should  have  nothing  to  say. 

1416.  I  suppose  you  have  no  doubt  that,  al- 
though cane-growing  countries  were  stopped  in 
the  production  of  cane  sugar,  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  world 
with  beetroot  sugar? — Yes,  it  is  possible  that 
they  might ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  price.  If 
you  stimulate  beetroot  growing  by  a  higher  price, 
of  course,  as  Mr.  Courtney  said,  more  land  of 
lower  quality  might  then  be^  brought  under  cul- 
tivation for  the  beetroot. 

1417.  That  is  rather  a  hypothetical  case,  is  it 
not ;  there  mav  be  plenty  oi  land  undeveloped  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  which  might  come  in 
for  the  growth  of  beetroot  sugar ;  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  I  suppose  that  the  manufacturer  on  the  Con- 
tinent have  their  crops  of  beetroot  grown  as  near 
as  possible  to  their  works,  so  as  to  save  cartage  ? 
—Yes,  so  as  to  save  carriage.  They  no  doubt 
get  the  growers  to  grow  the  sort  of  roots  which 
suits  their  purpose  -best. 

1418.  Looking  at  the  larse  ntunber  of  refiners 
in  Germany  and  France  ana  Austria,  the  works 
must  be  very  small ;  the  refineries  cannot  be  of 
any  great  size? — That  is  a  question  which  I 
have  no  special  knowledge  upon,  and  I  could  not 
answer  it. 

1419.  Whilst  you  think  that  this  county  might 
get  sugar,  even  permanently,  without  having  cane 
sugar,  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  unjust  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  allow 
great  interests  to  suffer  by  the  continuation  of 
bounties  which  gave  Continental  manufacturers 
the  means  of  destroying  that  industry  ?  —  It 
would  be  unjust  and  impolitic.  It  is  clearly  im- 
poUtic  to  throw  the  whole  supply  of  suger  into 
the  hands  of  one  class  who  carry  on  the  manu- 
facture in  one  particular  way. 

1420.  It  would  be  impolitic,  would  it  not,  to 
allow  any  industry  in  this  country  to  be  ruined, 
or  to  allow  our  colonial  possessions  to  be  injured 
by  artificial  means  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  both  unjust  and  impolitic. 

1421.  If  this  system  of  bounties  was  extended 
to  any  other  trade  in  this  country,  such  as  calico 
printmg,  and  if  bounties  were  given  to  the  calico 
printers  in  France,  they  would  soon  ruin  that 
trade  also,  would  they  not  ? — Take  the  case  of 
America :  supposing  that  the  Americans  were  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  cotton  as  the  French 
people  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  suffar,  the 
Committee  can  easily  imagine  the  state  of  things 
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that  would  come  about  in  Lancashire  and  all  the 
manufacturing  districts.  If  you  apply  it  in  the 
one  case  to  sugar^  you  can  apply  it  to  another 
coimtry  in  the  case  of  such  a  material  as  cotton, 
which  IS  a  larger  industry  than  sugar.  We  un- 
fortunately, being  a  snudl  industry,  have  been 
oppressed  without  the  country  taking  any  par* 
ticular  notice  of  it.  ' 

1422.  You  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  we  could 
not  grow  beetroot  in  this  country  successfully  to 
compete  with  the  beetroot  of  the  Continent  ? — 
Everybody  was  disappointed  with  the  experiments 
which  were  made.  Tnere  have  been  two  or  three 
large  experiments  made,  one  by  Mr.  Dimcan  and 
another  oy  a  gentleman  in  Berkshire,  who  carried 
on  beetroot  growing  on  a  large  scale ;  but  I 
suppose  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
have  prevented  that  process  being  carried  on  any 
further. 

1423.  Is  it  not  the  case,  with  regard  to  all 
agricultural  products  and  cereals  in  tms  country, 
that  we  grow  very  nearly  double  the  quantity 

Eer  acre  that  is  grown  in  France  ? — I  should  not 
ave  thought  it,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  upon 
the  subject. 

1424.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  growth 
of  beetroot  here  ? — I  have  only  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  gained  in  going  down  to  see  the  ex- 
periments in .  the  two  places  in  which  the  ex- 
periments were  carried  on. 

1425.  You  have  never  cultivated  any  beetroot 
yourself? — Yes,  I  have  done  it,  but  merely 
to  ascertain  the  weight  that  I  could  grow  per 
acre. 

1426.  You  would  not  profess  to  give  your 
opinion,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Duncan,  wh6 
has  carried  it  on  for  some  time  ? — No,  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  do  so. 

1427.  The  fact  is,  that  you  have  no  informa- 
tion upon  the  subiect? — I  have  not. 

1428.  But  in  all  these  experiments  that  have 
been  made  with  beetroot,  it  has  been  loaded  with 
the  bounty  which  beetroot  sugar  obtains  on  the 
Continent  ? — Yes,  it  has,  no  doubt. 

1429.  Mr.  Duncan  adbnits  that  it  is  not  very 
profitable  at  present,  but  he  says,  that  if  the 
oounty  is  done  away  with,  he  believes  that  it 
will  be  profitable  to  grow  beetroot  in  this  country; 
have  you:  any  reason  to  doubt  his  evidence  ? — 
No,  I  have  no  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  and 
therefore  I  ought  not  to  attempt  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Thornhill 

1430.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  think 
that  if  this  state  of  things  goes  on,  the  West 
India  sugar  trade  will  eventually  be  entirely 
stopped  ? — I  think  so. 

1431.  Would  that  only  refer  to  the  West  India 
sugar  trade,  or  would  it  refer  to  the  East  India 
sugar  trade  also  ? — I  should  think  you  may 
take  it  as  referring  to  the  East  India  sugar  trade 
also. 

1432.  In  the  event  of  the  West  India  cane- 
sugar  trade  being  entirely  stopped,  do  you  think 
the  consumer  would  be  in  a  worse  position,  as  re* 
gards  price,  than  if  the  Convention  for  refining 
m  bond  and  the  countervailing  duty  which  we 
propose  were  agreed  to? — I  do  not  think  he 
would  be  in  a  worse  position  at  all. 

1433.  With  regara  to  beetroot  sugar,!  think 
two  or  three  years  ago,  the  beetroot  crop  was  a 
very  bad  one  ? — Yes. 
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1434.  In  the  event  of  the  trade  in  cane  sugar 
being  stopped,  and  if  the  beetroot  crop  was  to 
fail  also,  what  do  you  suppose  the  consumer 
would  have  to  fall  back  upon  ?-^In  answer  to  a 
former  question,  I  said  that  it  was  impolitic  to 
throw  the  source  of  the  supply  of  sugar  into  one 
channel.  It  is  far  better  for  the  consumer  that 
the  area  should  be  as  extended  as  possible. 

1435.  On  the  ground  that  it  is  better  to  have 
two  strings  to  your  bow  ? — Certainly, 

1436.  With  regard  to  growing  beetroot,  do 
^ou  think  that  the  reason  why  it  rails  in  England 
is  owing  to  the  climate? — ^There  are  a  great 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  growing  beetroot 
in  England  which  would  have  to  be  overcome. 
There  is  the  question  of  covenants  in  leases, 
for  instance ;  of  course,  a  farmer  is  under  cove- 
nant now  that  he  must  not  sell  his  roots;  all 
those  difficulties  would  have  to  be  overcome.  It 
is  not  an  ^  easy  matter  to  tiy  the  experiment  in 
England  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  therefore  I 
should  preier  not  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Morley. 

1437.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  silk 
trade  ?— No. 

1438.  Then  you  were  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  existence  of  the  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  silk,  our  Government  gave  a  bounty 
on  the  export  of  silk  goods? — No,  I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

1439.  You  have  referred  to  cotton,  what  an- 
alogy is  there  between  cotton  and  sugar? — 
There  is  no  analogy  whatever;  but  I  say  that 
if  a  country  which  produces  sugar,  gives  an 
export  bounty  upon  the  manufactured  article,  then 
you  may  take  it  as  an  analogous  case.  America, 
which  produces  cotton  extensively,  might  choose 
to  give  an  export  bounty  upon  the  articles  manu- 
factured from  cotton. 

1440.  They  would  only  do  us  unmitigated  good 
if  they  would  give  a  bounty  on  the  exportation 
of  raw  cotton  ? — I  referred  to  the  manufactured 
article  as  analogous  to  refined  sugar. 

1441.  I  think  I  agree  with  you  that  the  bounty 
is  absolutely  outside  the  free  trade  argument  ?— 
It  is  quite  outside  it, 

1442.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  work  out  in 
your  mind,  how  the.  countervailing  duty  would 
be  secured? — Yes,  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
carrying  it  out. 

1443.  Is  there  no  country  through  which  the 
French  sugar  might  be  sent  that  does  not  now 
produce  it ;  supposing  that  we  were  to  refiise  to 
receive  the  French  sugar,  except  on  a  counter- 
vailing duty,  could  they  not  sell  the  suffar  to 
some  other  country,  we  paying  the  price  for  it  ? 
— The  cost  of  that  would  be  so  great  as  to  do 
away  with  the  advantages.  We  have  gone  through 
the  question,  and  we  have  arrived  at  that  solution 
of  it 

1444.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  if  my  im- 
pression about  this  bounty  is  correct ;  I  suppose 
the  French  Government  affect  to  return  in  the 
shape  of  bounty  only  the  duty  which  they  have 
received  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  theory. 

1445.  But,  owing  to  miserable  mismanage- 
ment in  arriving  at  the  proper  duty  to  charge, 
which  I  think  one  of  the  witnesses  has  fully  ex- 
plained to  us,  the  manufacturer  gets  an  advantage 
of  something  like  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

1446.  Then  the  Government  are  really  de- 
ceiving themselves  as  well  as  injuring  us  ? — I  do 

not 
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not  ttnnk,  bo,  because  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tbat  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  now. 

1447.  Their  object  is  to  promote  the  ^owth  of 
Ae  beet  ? — That  is  so ;  that  is  my  belief,  at  all 
events. 

1448.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  quite 
oHicur  in  the  recommendation  that  we  should 
mge  refining  in  bond  ;  was  I  correct  ? — No,  I  do 
urge  refining  in  bond. 

1449.  You  would  have  either  that  or  a  counter- 
Tailing  duty  if  you  could  ? — I  would  have  both, 
unless  you  could  get  all  countries  to  refine  in 
bond. 

1450.  You  said  that  we  are  now  getting  sugar 

below  cost;  how  do  you  prove  that  ? — I  prove  it 

in  this  way;   that  we  can  refine  sugar  more 

cheaply,  in  fact,  than  they  can  in  Paris,  but  we 

cannot  refine   sugar  profitably  at  the   present 

price  of  refined  sugar.     We  can  ascertain  where 

the  French  refiners  get  their  advantage  ;  it  is 

palpable  to  us  ;  therefore  we  prove  that  there  is 

a  bonnty,  and  the  bounty  is  acknowledged,  and 

therefore  we  think  that  is  sufficient  evidence  to 

show  that  the  sugar  is  produced  under  circum- 

ittances  such  as  we  state. 

1451.  That  is  to  say,  the  difference  between 
their  price  and  ours  is  more  than  the  bounty 
they  get  ? — Not  more  than  the  bounty. 

1452.  Taking  the  average  of  sugar,  what  per- 
centage does  the  bounty  amount  to  ? — We  will 
take  it  as  you  say,  if  you  like,  at  10  per  cent. 

1453.  We  are  able,  as  I  undrstand  you,  to 
manufacture  within  10  per  cent,  of  their  price, 
or  perhaps  even  more  ? — We  can  manufacture 
as  cheaply  or  more  cheaply,  than  they  can. 

1454.  I  quite  understand  then,  that  if  the 
question  of  bounty  or  drawback,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  is  out  of  the  way,  you  are  prepared 
to  compete  with  the  French  and  have  no  fear  of 
competition  ? — Not  the  remotest. 

1455.  There  is  no  misgiving  on  your  part  ? — 
Not  the  smallest  in  the  world. 

1456.  Have  you  ascertained  whac  the  expense 
of  sending  sugar  here  through  another  country 
would  be  ;  I  do  not  know  wnat  the  condition  of 
Spain  is  in  that  respect ;  do  they  manufacture 
mgar  ? — They  refine  sugar  to  a  very  small  extent. 

1457.  So  uiat  if  a  Spanish  merchant  were  to 
purchase  French  su^ar,  which  could  be  done  in 
bpanish  bottoms  without  its  landing,  and  it 
were  sent  here,  it  is  your  impression  that  the 
expense  of  that  transaction  would  be  greater 
than  the  bounty  ? — Spain  is  very  near,  no  doubt. 
I  should  think  that  those  extra  expenses  might 
amount  to  1 «.  6  e?.,  that  is  1  6.  6  d,  more  than  the 
direct  carriage  between  Paris  and  London.  That 
would  put  them  to  a  disadvantage  of  1 «.  6  cf.  If 
it  is  true  that  other  parties  get  a  little  pull  out  of 
this  duty,  the  1 «.  6  d.y  although  not  so  much  as 
we  ought  to  have,  would  give  us  that  amount  of 
protection  as  against  the  bounty,  at  all  events. 

Mr.  James  Corrie. 

1458.  Are  you  aware  whether  we  get  any 
«ugar  now  from  the  East  Indies  ? — ^I  am  out  of 
the  trade  now,  and  therefore  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  Others  who  are  in  the  trade  and 
vho  will  follow  me,  will  be  able  to  answer  that 
question  perfectly. 

1459.  I  presume  you  are  not  aware  whether 
the  quantity  from  the  Mauritius  has  increased  or 
decreased  ? — No,  those  ai:e  questions  that  I  would 
rather  not  answer. 
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146C.  Do  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Regu- 
lation affect  the  sugar  industries  in  this  country? 
— No,  not  at  all. 

1461.  So  that  you  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  reference  to  the  shortening  of  hours  in  that 
trade  ? — Nothing  whatever.  The  trade  is  carried 
on  in  this  country  under  very  favourable  cir^ 
cumstances  in  aU  respects. 

Mr.  Stewart 

^  1462.  I  suppose  that  your  sugar  refinery  was 
simply  for  turning  out  loaf  suear? — Only  for 
turning  out  loaf  sugar.  I  might,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  say  one  word  in  reference  to  that,  be- 
cause it  might  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
that,  whilst  other  refiners  were  carrying  on  a 
trade  in  another  class  of  sugar,  the  wonder  is 
that  I  did  not  alter  my  refinery  and  go  into  that 
other  trade.  It  might  be  said,  "Why  did  you 
not  alter  your  arrangements,  and  go  into  the. 
other  trade  which  others  were  carrying  on?** 
My  answer  is  simply  this :  I  should  have  done 
that  at  very  considerable  cost ;  I  should  have  had 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  portion  of  my 
plant ;  and  then  I  should  have  no  security  that 
the  French  might  not  alter  their  arrangements, 
so  as  to  allow  a  bounty  also  upon  the  softer  kinds 
of  sugar.  I  calculated  that  at  the  time,  and 
thought  that  the  more  prudent  course  was  to  give 
it  up. 

1463.  There  are  m^y  who  see  a  solution  of 
this  diflicultv  in  getting  those  countries  that 
compete  with  us  to  refine  in  bond ;  and  many 
see  a  difficulty  in  applying  the  countervailing 
duty;  as  a  British  renner,  you  saw  the  difficulty 
of  a  system  of  refining  in  bond  in  1862  ? — Yes ; 
you  may  say  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason 
in  1862  why  the  trade  should  be  asked  to  come 
under  such  a  system. 

1464.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  would  be 
a  similar  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Paris  re- 
finers to  adopt  that  system  ? — I  understand  that 
the*  Paris  refiners  are  quite  willing  to  adopt  the 
system,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  upon  that 
head. 

Mr.  Morley, 

1465.  K  the  bounty  was  really  a  return  of  the 
duty  already  paid,  you  could  not  complain? — 
No,  certainly  not ;  we  could  not  complain  of  the 
carrying  out  of  any  system  which  was  fair  and 
equitable  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  give  a  bounty,  as  against  our  carry- 
ing on  our  trade  here. 

1466.  But  the  bounty  professes  to  be  a  return 
of  duty  already  paid  lor  revenue  purposes,  as 
against  the  French  consuming  population ;  is  not 
that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  it  professes  to  be, 
but  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  so. 

1467.  If  it  were  really  that,  you  could  not 
complain  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1468.  Because  that  would  bring  the  competi- 
tion of  the  refiners  in  France  against  the  refiners 
in  England  ? — Yes. 

1469.  Is  it  not  worth  while,  I  was  going  to 
say,  to  make  any  conceivable  effort  to  induce  the 
French  Government  to  get  the  proper  duty  from 
the  manufacturers  of  sugar,  in  order  that  the 
bounty  might  be  a  simple  return  to  the  natural 
production  of  the  sugar?— The  answer  is  this: 
that,  for  years  past,  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  obtain  that  concession  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment, but  have  failed.     They  came  under  a  Con- 
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vention,  in  1864,  to  do  that  very  thing,  but  they 
have  failed  to  do  it. 

1470.  It  would  make  their  sugar  duty  more 
effectual  and  more  productive,  would  it  not  ? — 
We  have  put  it  beiore  them  in  every  possible 
shape. 

Chairman. 

1471.  With  reference  to  some  questions  which 
were  put  to  you  by  the  honourable  Member  for 

.  Liskeard,  as  to  any  system  of  rearranging  the 
types,  do  you  agree  with  this  opinion,  which  is 
expressed  in  a  Paper  before  us  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  permanent  head  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment at  the  Foreign  OflSce,  who  has  paid  gfeat 
attention  to  this  sugar  question :  "  It  does  not 
seem  possible,  except  under  a  system  of  manu- 
facturmg  and  refining  in  bond,  altogether  to  ex- 
clude bounties  upon  exportation"? — Yes,  I  agree 
with  that  entirely. 

'  1472.  That  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  no 
system  of  tests  will  be  effectual,  is  it  not? — 
It  is. 

1473.  Reference  was  also  made  by  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Liskeard  to  a  Treasury  com- 
munication of  October  1876,  that  the  proposal  of 
a  countervailing  duty  "rests  upon  a  principle 
which  the  Government  of  this  country  could  not 
admit,  without  reversing  its  whole  system  of 
commercial  policy";  it  goes  on  further  to  say, 
"  but  it  cannot  l>e  doubted  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  act  on  this  doctrine  in  the  ,pre8ent 
case,  it  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  do  so  in 
other  cases  also  ";  does  not  that,  in  your  opinion, 
show  that  this  letter  is  written  under  an  entire 
misconception  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1474.  Is  there  any  other  industry  which  is 
affected  in  the  same  way  ? — Not  that  1  am  iaware 
of.    ' 

1475.  Is  there  any  other  manufactured  product 
that  comes  into  this  country  with  a  bounty  ? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

1476.  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  that  letter 
was  written  with  a  view  that  other  industries, 
whose  products  do  not  receive  a  bounty,  should 
desire  protection  ? — Yes. 

1477.  The  sugar  manufacturers  of  this  country 
do  not  desire  protection  ? — We  do  not 

1478.  And,  therefore,  there  is  no  ground  for 
saying  that  if  the  Government  were  to  act  upon 
this  doctiine  in  the  present  case,  it  would  soon  be 
called  upon  to  do  so  in  other  cases  also? — 
I  do  not  see  any  other  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

1479.  Do  you  agree  with  this  remark  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  who  was  our  delegate  at  the  confer- 
ences with  reference  to  that  very  statement: 
"  so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  sugar  indusfry  in  this 
country  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  attacked 
by  the  system  of  export  bounties,  and  although 
if  a  countervailing  duty  were  imposed  in  the  case 
of  sugar  Her  Majesty's  Government  would,  no 
doubt,  be  called  upon  to  adopt  a  similar  course  in 
the  event  of  foreign  Governments  granting 
bounties  on  other  articles,  it  may  be  a  question 
for  consideration  whether  a  code  of  commercial 
policy  which  is  based  upon  free-trade  principles 
might  not  with  advantage  be  applied  in  sucn  a 
manner  as  not  under  any  circumstances  to  pre- 
clude British  industry  from  its  benefits  ?" — Ido. 

1480.  Some  of  the  questions  put  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  Liskeard  were  directed 
to  the  benefit  to  the  consumer;  do  you  a^ee 
with  this  remark  of  the  Chancellor  01  the  Ex- 
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chequer,  in  answer  to  a  deputation  :  "  He  knew 
it  had  been  said,  sometimes  he  had  seen  it  put 
strongly  in  the  journals,  that  if  foreign  countries 
chose  to  pay  bounties  or  anything  in  the  nature 
of  bounties  on  the  sugar  which  they  exported,  and 
thereby  supplied  us  with  an  article  cheaper  than 
it  would  otherwise  be,  we,  as  a  nation,  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  take  advantage  of  their  folly,  and  that 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  as  to  the  effect  it 
had  on  this  or  that  particular  trade ;  he  wished 
to  say  that  he  entirely  dissented  from  that  yiew ; 
he  did  not  think  that  we  ought  to  comfort  our- 
selves with  arguments  such  as  those ;  in  general 
he  agreed  in  principle  with  what  had  been  said 
by  so  many  there  present.  He  agreed  in  what 
had  been  so  well  said  by  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd 
that  we  ought  not  by  any  legislative  enactment 
to  interfere  to  prevent  other  countries  making  use 
of  their  natural  advantages  to  supply  us  with  the 
products  which  they  coidd  supply  more  advan* 
tageously  than  we  could  ;  but  tnat  principle  did 
not  apply  to  a  case  in  which  by  legislative  action 
on  the  part  of  a  foreign  Gt)vemment  by  any 
artificial  action  on  their  part  they  could  supply 
us  with  an  article  which  if  things  were  left  to 
their  natural  courses  we  could  supply  as  cheaply 
or  more  cheaply  ourselves"?— I  do,  entirely. 

1481.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Lord  Aber- 
dare  said  in  reference  to  this  subject,  viz. :  "  Of 
course,  it  was  an  advantage  to  this  country  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  cheaper  productions  in  other 
countries,  but  the  effect  of  these  large  bonuses 
to  French  manufacturers*  was  this,  that  they  are 
rapidly  destroying  the  refining  industry  in  this 
country ;  there  were  large  manufactories  already 
closed ;  if  this  continued  they  would  find  that  the 
present  refiners  of  sugar  would  cease  to  exist,  and 
the  British  consumer  would  find  that  instead  of  a 
decrease  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  su&:ar;  it  was,  therefore,  of  interest  to  the 
British  consumer  that  these  absurd  and  extrava- 
gant bonuses  on  French  sugar  should  cease"  ? — 
Entirely. 

1482.  Do  you  agree  with  the  following  remark 
of  Lord  Derby :  "  I  quite  agree,  especially  with 
what  was  said  by  one  gentleman  who  addressed 
us  as  to  the  fact  that  cheapness  was  not,  in  the 
long  run,  likely  to  be  promoted  by  this  system  of 
bounties,  or  that,  at  the  utmost,  a  temporary  arti- 
ficial cheapness  would  be  obtained  which  might 
be  followed  by  a  permanent  enhancement  of  the 
price"  ? — I  do. 

1483.  Do  you  agree  with  this  remark  of  Mr. 
Leone  Levi,  who,  you  are  aware,  is  a  great 
political  economist :  "  Nor  can  it  in  the  end  prove 
satisfactory  even  to  tho  consumer  in  this  country 
to  enjoy  even  the  benefit  of  extraordinarj-  cheap* 
ness  if  under  the  operation  of  such  exceptional 
legislation,  and  a  fallacious  system  of  bounties, 
one  by  one,  all  the  refiners  in  England  and 
Scotland  should  be  compelled  to  close  their 
works,  and  so  leave  the  whole  British  market 
for  refined  sugar  a  complete  monopoly  for  the 
French  refiners ''? — I  affree  with  that. 

1484.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
difiSculties  which  are  supposed  to  exist  with  re 
ffard  to  the  question  of  renning  in  bond,  and  our 
difficulty  in  persuading  other  nations  to  agree  to 
it ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  not  aware 
that  refining  in  bond  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
French  Assembly,  the  Belgian  Assembly,  and 
practically  by  the  Dutch  Assembly  ? — Yes,  lam 
aware  of  that 

1485.  The 
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1485,  The  Honourable  Member  for  Liskeard 
pat  a  question  to  you  which  introduced  a  word 
to  wWch  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention ;  he 
ifiked  you  whether  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer  in  this  country  that  we  should  have 
n^ar  from  countries  where  it  could  be  produced 
moat  cheaply  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact^  the  sugar 
which  comes  here  under  the  action  of  the  bounty 
is  not  produced  more  cheaply  than  we  can  pro- 
duce it,  is  it  ? — Certainly  not,  naturally. 

I486.  And  I  may  take  it  that  neither  raw 
sugar  nor  refined  sugar  is  sold  here  more  cheaply, 
because  it  is  produced  more  cheaply  ? — Certainly 
not. 

14^7.  It  is  sold  hero  more  cheaply,  because  it 
IB  sold  with  a  bounty  ? — Yes. 

1488.  The  honourable   Member  for  Liskeard 

pot  a  question  to  you  with  reference  to  the  last 

Conyention  that  was  agreed  to,  and  he  asked  you 

whether,  from  your  point  of  view,  that  Convention 

not  havine  in   it  a    clause    stipulating    for    a 

oounteiraiUng  duty  in  the  case  of  sugar  coming 

from  countries  where  the  sugar  was  bounty  fed, 

would  not  in  the  long  run  afiect  your  object ; 

you  said  that,  although  it  would  affect  your  object 

to  a  certain  extent  now,  no  doubt  in  the  future 

it  mi^t  not  do  so ;  but  is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact 

diat  there   was   an   article   in   that  Convention 

which  pointed  to  a  countervailing   duty,  viz.. 

Article  IX.,  which  is  as  follows :  ^^  In  the  event 

(rf*  bounties,  direct  or  indirect,  being  granted  by 

other  countries  on  the  exportation  of  raw  or  re^ 

fined  sugar,  and  becoming  compromising  for  the 

protection    of  one  or  other    of  the  high    con- 

trtcting  parties,  a  new  understanding  might  be 

promoted  in  order  to  consider  in  concert  as  to 

the  measures  of  defence  which  might  be  taken"? 

— I  had,  for  the  moment,  forgotten  that. 

1489.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  other 
measure  of  defence,  except  one  of  these  two 
diings :  a  countervailing  duty,  or  excluding  the 
sugar  ? — No,  I  see  no  ouier  commercial  defence. 

1490.  It  could  only  have  been  to  such  a 
measure  of  defence  that  that  article  was  di- 
rected ? — That  must  have  been  the  object  in  view 
at  the  time. 

1491.  You  are  aware  that  ihat  convention 
received  the  assent  of  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

1492.  And  it  was  pressed  upon  the  other 
Governments  to  be  ratified  ? — It  was. 

1493.  You  spoke  of  there  having  been  no 
success  in  the  growing  of  beet  in  this  country ; 
but  do  you  not  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that 
the  want  of  success  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in 
coosequence  of  the  bounty,  the  growers  here  are 
onable  to  get  a  fair  market  price  for  it  ? — I  really 
do  not  think  that  sufficient  experiments  have  been 
made  in  this  coimtry  to  enable  anyone  to  give 
say  reliable  opinion  on  that  point. 

1494.  At  any  rate  you  would  say  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bounty,  any  attempt  to  grow 
beetroot  here  as  a  profitable  industry  here  has 
aot  had  fair  play  ? — r^o,  it  is  not  had  fair  play. 

1495.  Witn  reference  to  the  question  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  producing  beetroot  sugar  on  the 
Continent^  in  consequence  of,  first,  the  fine  land, 
and  then  the  inferior  land  being  taken  into  culti- 
vition,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  other  circumstances,  in 
Edition  to  the  quantity  of  the  land,  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  growing  beetroot ;  for  in- 
sttoce,  the  locality  in  which  there  are  beetroot 
ragar  factories  is  usually  the  locality  where  most 
of  the  beetroot  is  grown  ? — You  must  have  the 
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^factory  near  to  the  land,  or  else  you  could  not 
grow  it. 

1496.  Therefore,  given  a  number  of  beetroot 
factories,  it  is  the  land  immediately  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  factories  on  which  the  beetroot 
is  ^own,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cost  of  carriage, 
which  is  a  very  large  item  in  the  cost  of  growSa  ? 
— A  very  large  item. 

1497.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  question  of 
refining  in  bond,  and  a  question  was  put  to  you  as 
to  whether,  if  the  system  of  refining  in  bond  were 
established  on  the  Continent,  it  would  pinch  you 
now,  and  as  to  whether  that  might  not,  to  some 
extent,  account  for  your  change  of  opinion  be- 
tween 1862  and  now ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
were  one  of  those  who,  in  1872,  desired  to  be 
pljtced  under  bond  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

1498.  With  respect  to  those  authorities  which 
were  quoted  by  the  honourable  Chairman,  you 
still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  if  we  could  be 
certain  of  a  permanent  supply  of  sugar  more 
cheaply  from  French  and  other  foreign  producers 
than  from  sugar  refiners  at  home,  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  consumer  ? — That  is  to  say,  if  you 
could  ensure  the  practice  of  giving  bounties. 

1499.  If  you  could  ensure  its  permanency  in 
any  way  ? — There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  that 

auestion.  If  foreign  countries  chose  to  increase 
le  bounty  two  or  three  fold,  and  the  consumer 
could  take  a  long  lease  of  such  a  practice  as  that, 
it  might  be  a  benefit  to  him ;  but  it  is  not  pro- 
bable, or  possible,  that  such  a  continuance  of  iolly 
CQuld  be  persevered  in. 

1500.  xou  do  not  join  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  mere  extinction  of  sugar  refining  at  home 
being  necessarily  an  injury  to  this  countrr  ? — I 
do,  decidedly.  If  I  could  answer  that  m  the 
affirmative,  upon  that  ground  you  could  extin- 
guish all  the  industries  in  the  country. 

1501.  I  am  supposing  that  sugar  refining  is 
extinguished  in  consequence  of  the  greater  per- 
manent cheapness  of  the  sugar  sent  to  us  u'om 
abroad  ? — It  depends  upon  whether  it  is  a  natural 
cheapness  or  not.  So  far  as  I  understand  the 
scope  of  your  question,  it  is  very  extensive ;  but, 
first  of  all,  1  must  conceive  that  you  could 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  boimties  by  foreign 
countries,  because,  unless  you  could  conceive  that 
that  as  a  possibility,  I  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 1  think  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  that 
a  large  industry  like  sugar  refining  should  be 
done  away  with.  It  gives  large  employment 
to  all  classes ;  and  if  you  are  for  a  moment  to 
conceive  that  all  industries  could  be  extinguished 
in  this  country,  and  only  cheapness  taken  into 
consideration,  then  I  could  answer  the  question 
satisfactorily.  But  you  must  give  employment 
to  the  people,  and  therefore  you  must  have  occu- 
pation for  them.  I  cannot  conceive  the  doing 
away  with  a  large  occupation,  employing  many 
people,  being  beneficial. 

1502.  I  wish  to  put  aside  all  debateable  ques- 
tions ;  we  agreed  that  we  could  not  calculate 
how  much  of  the  bounty  we  got,  and  how  much 
went  to  the  French  landowner  ? — No ;  at  least,  I 
did  not  answer  the  question.  I  daresay  there 
are  others  to  follow  me  who  will  be  able  to  speak 
upon- these  points  with  greater  exactness  than  I 
could. 

1503.  Therefore,  I  wished,  to  put  to  you  a 
question  upon  conditions  as  to  which  we  might  he 

K  4  agreed ; 
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agreed  ;  supposing  that  we  could  be  certain  of  a 
continuous  permanent  supply  of  sugar  from 
foreign  producers  more  cheaply  than  we  could 
get  it  from  the  home  producers,  would  it  not  be  a 
benefit  to  the  country  at  large  to  obtain  it  from 
the  foreign  producers  ? — Yes ;  but  your  question 
involves  the  consideration  of  the  point  as  to  the 
bounty. 

1504.  But  I  put  it  as  an  abstract  question ; 
supposing  that  the  thing  came  more  cheaply  ? — If 
the  foreigner  could  refine  sugar  more  cheaply 
than  we  could  we  should  be  quite  satisfied  to  be 
put  out  of  existence  at  once. 

1505.  The  mere  extinction  of  itself  would 
not  necessarily  involve  a  national  loss  ? — No,  if 
it  could  be  brought  about  through  natural  cir- 
cumstances. 

1506.  Another  question  which  I  wish  to  ask 
you  is  about  that  clause  in  the  Convention  ;  do 
you  understand  that  we  are  in  any  way  com- 
mitted by  that  to  the  establishment  01  a  compen- 
satory duty  ?• — I  think  that  clause,  if  it  had  been 
assented  to  by  all  countries,  would  have  com- 
mitted this  country  to  consider  that  question, 
and  to  carry  it  out  if  necessary. 

1507.  These  are  the  words  of  the  clause :  **  In 
the  event  of  bounties,  direct  or  indirect,  being 
granted  bv  other  countries  on  the  exportation  of 
raw  or  renned  sugar  and  becoming  compromising, 
for  the  protection  of  one  or  oSier  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  a  new  understanding  might 
be  promoted  in  order  to  consider  in  concert  as  to 
the  measures  of  defence  which  might  be  taken." 
That  leaves  the  whole  thing  open,  does  it  not  ? — 
I  had  forgotten  the  word  '*  might " ;  I  had  not 
the  words  before  me  at  the  moment. 

1508.  The  fact  is  that  nobody  is  committed  to 
anything,  except  that  they  shall  talk  over  the 
matter  ? — There  is  no  committal  there ;  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  such  a  condition  of  circum- 
stances was  contemplated  at  the  time  when  that 
clause  was  penned ;  that  a  state  of  things  might 
arise  when  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  contracting  parties  should  receive  some  pro- 
tection against  unfair  competition  of  that  kind. 

1509.  I  would  not  put  it  quite  so  high  as  that ; 
circumstances  might  arise  in  which  it  might  be 
desirable  to  reconsider  the  question  ? — Yes,  but 
with  a  view ;  I  think  you  must  take  that  into 
consideration. 


Mr.  Morley. 

1510.  If  the  peiinanence  of  the  supply  of 
French  refined  sugar  is  contingent  upon  large 
grants  by  the  French  Government,  you  could 
not  consider  that  that  supply  is  likely  to  be  very 
permanent  ? — No. 

1511.  It  must  be  subject  to  contingencies  that 
would  expose  us  to  great  dangers,  must  it  not  ? 
— Of  course. 

1512.  And  if  our  refiners  were  excluded  from 
the  market  by  being  beaten,  the  English  con- 
sumer would  then  be  exposed  to  any  price  that 
the  foreign  refiners  chose  to  charge  ? — No  doubt. 

1513.  And  we  should  not  have  the  security  of 
our  own  refiners  to  fall  back  upon  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

1514.  When  you  said  that  if  any  article  could 
be  introduced  into  this  country  that  could  be 
grown  more  cheaply  abroad,  it  would  not  be  a 
national  loss ;  yoa  meant,  I  presume,  naturally 
more  cheaply  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  ThomhilL 

1515.  I  think  you  said  that  two  or  three  years 
ago  the  beetroot  crop  on  the  Continent  failed  to 
a  certain  extent  ? — It  did ;  but  that  is  not  in  my 
evidence. 

1516.  If  that  was  to  happen  again  you  could 
not  look  for  a  permanent  certain  supply  of  sugar 
from  abroad  to  meet  all  our  wants,  could  you  ? 
— Of  course  when  the  whole  supply  of  the  world 
is  produced  from  one  small  area,  that  one  small 
area  may  be  affected  by  circumstances  ;  and  it  is 
far  wiser  to  increase  the  area  of  your  supply  than 
to  contract  it. 

1517.  You  could  not  say,  could  you,  that  you 
woidd  look  forward  to  beetroot  sugar  as  being  a 
permanent  certain  supply  of  sugar  from  abros^  ? 
— No,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  decidedly 
wiser  to  have  a  larger  area  of  supply. 

1518.  If  the  area  of  supply  failed  sugar  might 
be  at  famine  prices  ? — It  might  be  driven  up  to 
a  very  high  price. 

Chairman. 

1519.  The  honourable  Member  for  Liskeard 
mentioned  France  as  one  of  those  countries  on 
which  we  could  fall  back  for  a  beetroot  supply  ; 
France  gives  no  bounty  upon  raw  sugar,  does 
she  ? — She  does  not. 

1520.  They  make  their  sugar  in  bond,  do  they 
not  ? — It  is  all  made  in  bond. 


Mr.  John  Neill,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Neill 


Chairman, 

1521.  You  are  a  Sugar  Refiner  iu  Greenock, 
are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

1522.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Sugar  Refiners'  Association,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

1523.  And  also  of  the  British  Sugar  Refiners' 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

1524.  When  did  the  firm  with  which  you  are 
connected  commence  to  refine  sugar? — About 
1853, 1  think. 

15  J5.  You  did  not  join  it  so  early  as  that,  I 
believe? — No;  not  until  1863.  I  have  been  a 
refiner  myself  since  1 863. 

1526.  And  of  course  you  understand  tho- 
roughly the  nature  of  the  refinimr  trade  in  Scot- 
land ?— I  do. 

1527.  How  many  sugar  refineries  are  there  in 
Greenock? — There  are,  I  think,  14 in  Greenock 
just  now ;  there  is  one  in  Leithj  and  there  are 
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two  in  Glasgow ;,  so  that  there  are  17  refineries  in 
Scotland  altogether. 

1528.  Are  those  in  operation  ? — They  are  not 
all  in  operation  at  this  moment ;  there  are  only 
nine  of  them  in  operation  at  this  moment. 

1529.  Then  there  are  eight  standing  idle  at 
present  ? — There  are. 

1530.  Ajre  those  dismantled? — No;  they  are 
not  dismantled. 

1531.  They  are,  in  fact,  ready  to  enter  again 
into  the  manufacture  of  suirar,  when  favourable 
times  arrive?- Yes.  ^ 

1532.  How  long  have  those  eight  refineries 
been  idle  ? — Five  of  them  have  been  idle  for 
some  considerable  time ;  two  or  three  years ;  the 
other  three  have  onlv  been  idle  for  some  weeks. 

1533.  I  believe  that  for  some  years  past  all 
the  refineries  in  Scotland  have  never  been  at 

work 
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lork  at  one  time  ? — No ;  I  think  not,  for  some 
years. 
1534.  What  is  that  in  consequence  of? — In 

consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  demand; 

there  is  not  sufficient  demand  to  keep  them  all 

workmg  together. 

1535.  I  believe  the  sugar  made  in  the  Scotch 
refineries  is  not  what  we  principally  know  as  loaf 
sugar? — Not  at  all  now.  There  is  no  loaf  sugar 
made  m  Scotland. 

1536.  Was  there  ever  any  loaf  sugar  made  in 
Scotland  ? — There  was. 

1537.  Is  that  an  extinct  industry? — It  is  quite 
extinct. 

1538.  Can  you  tell  me  what,  in  your  opinion, 
ft  is  that  has  extinguished  the  loaf  sugar  re- 
ining in  Scotland  ? — The  competition  of  foreign 
refiners. 

1539.  Not  the  fair  competition,  I  suppose? — 
Ko;  the  French  refined  sugar,  which  gets  a 
bounty. 

1540.  And  it  is  to  the  bounty  that  you  attri- 
bute the  closing  of  those  refineries  ? — I  do. 

1541.  Do  you,  as  a  moist  sugar  refiner,  find 
that  the  bounty  acts  to  any  great  extent  upon 
your  industry  ? — Yes,  we  do,  but  not  so  directly 
as  the  loaf  sugar  manufacturers ;  because  there 
is  no  bountj-fed  moist  sugar  coming  into  the 
country  to  compete  directly  with  our  goods  ;  but 
the  price  of  loaf  siTgar  Fegulates  the  price  of 
white  moist  sugar ;  and  when  that  is  depressed,  it 
depresses  the  prices  of  the  yellow  and  inferior 
kinds  of  moist  sugar ;  so  that,  although  we  do 
not  compete  with  the  same  class  of  sugar,  we 
feel  the  competition  equally  with  the  loaf-sugar 
Bianufact  u  rers. 

1542.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same  policy 
which  is  now  adopted  in  these  bounty-fed  sugar- 
producing  countries  should  not  be  applied  to 
moist  sugar  as  well  as  to  loaf  sugar  ? — I  do  not 
know  any  reason.  I  understand  that  at  present 
the  French  cannot  export  moist  sugar  on  account 
of  some  fiscal  arrangement ;  but  I  can .  see  no 
proper  ground  for  it,  and  I  fear  that  they  will 
begin  to  do  so.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
French,  or  other  foreign  refiners,  should  not 
make  die  same  class  of  sugar  as  we  make  iu 
Gotland ;  and  what  we  want  is,  that  if  they  do 
b^in  to  make  it,  they  should  not  be  able  to  ex- 
port it  with  a  bounty,  as  they  are  at  present 
ooing  in  the  case  of  loaf  sugar. 

1543.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  pro- 
jected law  in  France  which,  it  was  feared,  would 
have  the  result  of  applying  that  system  to  moist 
sugar  as  well  as  to  loaf  sugar? — Yes,  I  think 
diere  was  such  a  projected  law,  but  it  was  not 
carried  out. 

1544.  It  was  opposed,  I  believe,  by  the  sugar 
refiners  of  this  country,  and,  no  doubt,  by  the 
Scotch  su^ar  refiners  as  well  ? — Yes ;  the  sugar 
refiners  oi  this  coimtry  have,  for  some  years  past, 
been  all  acting  together  through  the  British  Com- 
mittee. 

1545.  You  have  no  fear,  I  suppose,  but  that  if 
you  were  on  equal  terms,  vou  would  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  French  refiner  ? — No,  I  have  no 
fear. 

1546.  Do  you  believe  that  you  vould  be  able 
to  do,  not  only  a  large  business  in  moist  sugar, 
hot  also  in  loaf  sugar,  both  for  the  home  market 
and  for  export  ? — At  present  our  refineries  are 
not  fitted  up  for  making  loaf  sugar. 

1547.  I  am  not  speaking  now  about  your  par- 
0.104. 
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ticular  refinery? — Loaf  sugar  might  be  made; 
new  refineries  might  be  put  up  to  make  loaf  sugar 
in  Scotland  just  as  well  as  in  England. 

1548.  From  your  experience  as  a  sugar  re- 
finer, you  have  no  doubt  that  loaf  sugar  could  be 
made  in  this  country,  so  as  not  only  to  have  the 
command  of  our  own  market,  but  also  to  com- 
pete with  French-made  sugar  in  foreign  markets  ? 
— That  is  so. 

1549.  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  have  taken  place  for  some  years  past 
with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  the  system  of 
bounties  ? — I  am, 

1550.  And  your  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  propositions  which  have  been  made  to  adopt 
some  more  efficient  system  of  saccharimetry  ? — 
JL  es* 

1551.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  possible  to  adopt 
any  system  of  that  kind  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  abolishing  bounties  ? — It  is  not  possible, 
in  my  opinion,  to  adopt  any  system  of  saccha- 
rimetry which  could  not  be  evaded. 

1552.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  only  system 
by  which  these  bounties  could  be  abolished 
would^  be  the  system  of  refining  in  bond? — 
Working  in  bond  only. 

1553.  And  if  a  convention  could  be  arrived  at 
with  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  to  refine  in 
bond,  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  free  trade  to  have  a  clause 
inserted  in  that  convention  compelling  those 
countries  to  put  a  surtaxe  up(m  sugar  coming 
from  countries  that  continued  to  give  bounties  ? 
— If  you  can  define  the  bounty  in  any  country, 
1  do  not  think  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade  to  impose  a  surtaxe  here  equivalent  to 
that  bounty. 

Mr.  Morley. 

1554.  Are  you  aware  of  the  process  by  which 
the  French  Government  arrive  at  the  duty  that 
they  have  to  charge  ? — They  assess  by  the 
Dutch  standards,  by  types« 

1555.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  process 
of  which  we<  have  heard  a  pood  deal,  as  naving 
been  carried  out  at  Cologne  ? — It  has. 

1556.  I  think  the  evidence  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee has  been,  that  there  are  some  serious 
mistakes  made  by  putting  three  or  four  qualities 
together  ? — That  is  so.  There  were  several  qualities 
representing  sugars  of  various  shades  of  colour, 
and  also  coming  from  various  countries :  they 
were  all  slumped  together,  and  made  the  basis  of 
a  re6ning  operation.  The  product  from  that 
operation  was  determined  by  actual  working  in 
this  refinery  at  Cologne ;  and  it  was  made  the 
law,  after  that,  that  ali  sugars  coming  within  the 
range  of  colour  of  those  sugars  taken  for  that 
experiment  should  be  charged  the  duty  that  the 
average  result  of  that  experiment  brought  out. 

1557.  There  were  sugars  that  varied  very 
much  in  quality  put  into  the  same  retort,  I  think, 
or  passed  through  the  same  process  ? — Yes. 

1558.  So  that  it  would  result  in  a  heavy  duty 
on  the  common  sugar  and  a  very  light  on  the 
sugar  of  finer  quality  ? — No  doubt,  within  the 
limits  of  the  class. 

1559.  Has  that  affected  the  methods  that  the 
French  adopted  in  arriving  at  the  amount  of 
duty  ? — Yes,  in  this  way  :  that,  the  colour  being 
the  standard,  in  order  to  assess  the  class  of  sugar 
to  which  any  given  parcel  shall  belong,  and 
therefore  the  duty  to  which  it  shall  be  subject; 
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It  is  an  object  to  be  striven  after  to  make  your 
sugar  as  dark  coloured  as  possible^  in  order  to 
pay  the  lower  duty. 

1560.  Am  I  right  in  the  impression  that  the 
French  Government  really  defrauded  themselves 
of  what  they  might  receive  from  the  manufac- 
turers of  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  perhans  10  per 
cent.,  in  consequence  of  the  mistake  made  in  that 
way  ?— They  did. 

1561.  And  they  are  doing  it  still? — ^They  are 
doing  it  still,  but  not  to  such  a  large  extent  now, 
because  they  have  in  some  cases  adopted  a 
system  of  checking  by  saccharimetry,  so  that,  in 
some  instances,  they  catch  a  portion  of  the  frauds 
but  not  the  whole,  inasmuch  as  they  still  main- 
tain a  series  of  types  under  an  average  dut^. 
Therefore  the  higher  limit  of  the  series  still 
obtains  a  bounty,  but  that  does  not  extend  to  10 
per  cent,  in  any  case. 

1562.  I  suppose  your  complaint  is,  not  that 
the  Government  give  back  to  the  manufacturer 
the  amount  of  duty  that  he  has  already  paid,  but 
that  they  give  back  more  than  he  has  paid  ? — 
That  is  so.  The  bounty  is  an  excess  of  draw- 
back. 

1563.  And  it  is  that  which  constitutes  your 
complaint,  is  it  not? — That  is  so. 

1564.  It  would  be  a  natural  thing  for  the 
Government  to  give  back  to  the  manufacturer 
the  exact  amount  of  duty  that  he  has  already 
paid,  if  they  could  ascertain  what  that  is? — 
Clearly,  but  they  cannot  by  any  po^ibility 
ascertain  it,  except  by  working  in  bond. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish* 

f 

1565.  You  gave  the  Committee  the  number  of 
refineries,  in  Scotland,  at  work  and  standing 
idle ;  can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  the 

J  reduction  of  those  refineries  has  been  in 
ifferent  years  ? — I  can  give  the  consumption  of 
raw  sugar  in  the  Clyde  for  a  great  many  years, 
which  IS  practically  what  passes  through  the 
refineries,  because  there  is  hardly  anv  raw  sugar 
consumed  in  Scotland.  I  have  the  figures  from 
1862.  .There  were  106,000  tons  in  1862,  121,000 
tons  in  1863,  126,000  tons  in  1864,  136,000  tons 
in  1865,  162,000  tons  in  1866,  178,000  tons  in 
1867,  171,000  tons  in  1868, 156,000  tons  in  1869, 
196,000  tons  in  1870,  212,000  tons  in  1871, 
208,000  tons  in  1872,  195,000  tons  in  1873, 
192,000  tons  in  1874,  242,000  tons  in  1875, 
239,000  tons  in  1876,  2lO,000  tons  in  1877, 
and  250,000  tons  in  1878. 

1666.  The  French  bounty  has  been  in  force 
since  1864,  has  it  not? — It  came  into  force  about 
that  time. 

1567.  And  in  spite  of  the  bounty,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Scotch  refineries  has  been  lai*gely  in- 
creased ? — That  is  so. 

1568.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  French  sugar  re- 
fining machinery  and  appliances  are  superior  to 
those  in  general  use  in  this  country  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1569.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  very  con- 
siderable export  of  French  machinery  for  sugar 
making  to  neutral  markets,  such  as  Cuba  ? — It  is 
very  likely.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  know  that 
there  is  a  large  exportation  of  British  sugar  re- 
fining machinery  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

1570.  The  largest  amount  of  sugar  refined  in 
Scotland  was  last  year,  according  to  your  state- 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

mwat  ? — Yes,  that  was  in  the  Clyde.  The  two 
years  before  that  were  about  the  same.  There 
was  nothing  done  last  year  in  Leith  at  alL 
Taking  the  last  three  years,  they  have  been  sta* 
tionary.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  Leith  here, 
but  I* know  that,  adding  the  Leith  figures  to 
those  that  I  have  given  for  the  Clyde,  the  last 
three  years  are  about  stationary. 

1571.  The  moist  sugar  industry  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  has  it  not  ?  —It  has,  A& 
the  Committee  are  aware,  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  country  has  very  largely  increased, 
and  the  production  and  refining  of  moist  sugar  in 
the  Clyde  has  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  the  country. 

1572.  Has  there  not  also  been  an  increase  be- 
yond the  increased  consumption  ? — A  very  slight 
increase. 

1573.  Have  you  any  figures  of  the  exports  ? — 
I  have  the  expojts  from  bc«>tland  from  aoout  the 
year  1866.  There  was  no  export  ixom  Scotland 
worth  speaking  of  before  that.  There  were  only 
16.8  tons  exported  in  1866  ;  and  in  1867  there 
were  856  tons.      Then  they  become  more  im- 

f>ortant ;  there  were  about  4,800  tons  exported 
h  1868;  5,200  tons  in  1869;  13,200  tons  in  1870; 
16,900  tons  in  1871;  15,700  tons  in  1872; 
10,700  tons  in  1873 ;  33,000  tons  in  1874 ;  17,600 
tons  in  1875  ;  26,600  tons  in  1876  ;  16,000  tons 
in  1877;  19,000  tons  in  1878.  That  is  the  ex- 
port from  the  Clyde. 

1574.  Where  is  that  exported  to? — It  haa 
principally  gone  to  Denmark  and  .Canada.  I 
think  that  out  of  the  19,000  tons  exported  last 
year,  8,OC)0  tons  went  to  Denmark  and  Norway, 
that  is  the  north  of  Europe,  8,000  tons  to  Canada, 
and  3,00(.>  tons  to  other  places. 

1575.  It  has  increased,  even,  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  than  the  increase  of  consumption,  has 
It  not? — It  has  not  increased  much  since  1870. 

1576.  It  sprang  from  nothing,  did  it  not? — 
Yes. 

1577.  And  within  the  last  10  years  it  has  in* 
creased  very  much  more  in  proportion  than  the 
increase  of  consumption  ? — Since  1870,  it  has  not* 

1578.  The  figures  which  I  have  before  me  are 
the  exports  of  home-refined  su^ar ;  and  I  see  that 
they  start  with  278,000  cwt.  m  1863,  and  go  on 
with  comparatively  little  difference  up  to  1869, 
when  they  begin  to  increase  to  580,000  cwt.  in 
1870,  and  then  go  to  900,000  cwt.  in  1874; 
970,000  cwt.  in  1875 ;  1,192,000  cwt,  in  1876; 
and  1,119,000  cwt.  in  1877;  so  that  that  shows 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  refining  of 
moist  sugar  at  home,  does  it  not? — Those  exports 

•  will  include  all  the  United  Kingdom,  I  suppose. 

1579.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
moist  sugar  industry  is  at  all  injuriously  affected 
by  any  action  of  foreign  countries  ? — I  explained 
that  it  was  affected. 

1580.  How  is  it  that  the  trade  is  so  flourishing 
in  spite  gf  it? — Those  figures  show  that  the  trade 
is  going  on,  but  they  do  not  show  that  it  is  going^ 
on  at  a  profit. 

1581.  It  goes  on  increasing,  does  it  not? — It 
has  not  increased  very  much  of  late,  since  1871 
and  1872,  when  the  French  bounties  became 
doubled. 

1582.  The  year  1876  was  a  year  of  great 
activity  in  the  sugar  trade,  was  it  not? — It 
was. 

1583.  That  was  after  the  French  bounties 
were  introduced  in  their  strongest  form  ? — Yes. 

1584.  How 
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l&M.  How  do  you  aocoont  for  this  activity ; 

^  do  not  suppose  that  the  trade  goes  on  in- 

enttmig  without  being  a  profitable  industry  ? — 

It  W  not  been  increasing  much  within  the  last 

if«  ear  dx  years. 
1585.  Has  any  trade  increased  within  tife  last 

three   years? — -It  has  not  increased   at   all>  I 

ihould  think,  since  1874. 
158fi.  Has  the  cotton  trade  increased  very 

BDcfa  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? — I  am 

not  aware. 

1587.  Has  the  iron  trade  increased ;  you  know 
^SkaXy  st  any  rate,  on  the  Clyde  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  bas;  I  am  afraid  not. 

1588.  The  su^r  trade  may  be  affected  by  the 

aoBe  causes  which  have  affected  that,  may  it 

not?— We  should  like  to  see  it  increasing  rather; 

Md  we  have  plenty  of  plant  on  the  Clyde  to  do  a 

great  deal  more  tlutfi  we  are  doing. 

1589.  You  export  to  Denmark,  I  understand  ? 
—We  do* 

1590.  Is  there  no  German  competition  in  Den- 
laark?— lamnotaware. 

1691.  Are  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
sugar  is  refined  in  Germany,  and  whether  there 
is  any  bounty  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

1592.  If  you  will  take  it  as  having  been  said 
by  a  witness  before  the  Committee  that  there  is 
a  very  considerable  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
BK»8t  refined  sugar  from  Germany,  now  do  you 
account  for  our  being  able  to  carry  on  an  in- 
creasing trade  with  Denmark,  in  competition 
with  Germany  ? — I  cannot  tell.  I  can  only  state 
tiie  fact  that  we  do  export  to  Denmark. 

1593.  In  Canada,  to  which  you  also  export, 
there  is  competition  with  our  trade,  is  there  not? 
— The  Canadian  trade  has  quite  fallen  off  this 
year ;  they  have  raised  the  duties  in  Canada,  and 
■Mde  them  more  protective,  and  the  Canadian 
refineries  are  supplying  the  country  now. 

1594.  Are  you  aware  of  the  precise  action 
taken  by  Canada  in  respect  to  sugar  ? — I  under- 
ttand  that  they  have  raised  the  duty  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

1595.  Is  that  the  same  with  regard  to  sugar 
from  all  countries  ? — I  understand  so. 

1596.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  discrimination 
braig  made  by  them? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bourke. 

1597.  With  reference  to  these  figures,  have 
yon  got  the  amount  of  manufactured  sugar  in 
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1864?— One  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
tons  on  the  Clyde. 

1598.  What  was  the  quantity  in  1874?— 
One  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  ton$<. 

1599.  And  in  1878  ?— Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons. 

1600.  Now,  will  you  give  the  exports  ih  1864? 
— Nothing. 

1601.  fnl874?— Thirty-three  thousand  tons. 

1602.  And  in  1878  ? — Nineteen  thousand  tons. 

1603.  Then  taking  1874  as  192.000  tons 
manufactured,   and  33,000  tons  exported,  does 

.  the  difference  between  192,000  and  33,000  tons 
represent  the  home  consumption  ? — It  does,  with 
this  exception,  that  the  192,000  tons  is  raw  sugar, 
and  the  33,000  tons  is  refined  sugar.  The  dif- 
ference of  159,000  tons  would  not  altogether  be 
eaten;  there  is  a  portion  of  waste  m  manu- 
facture. 

1604.  But  relatively  with  the  other  years,  it 
would  represent  the  same  ? — Yes. 

Chairman, 

1605.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  moist 
sugar  makers  do  not  profess  to  be  afiected  in  the 
same  way  as  the  loaf  sugar  makers  ? — Not  in  the 
same  way. 

1606.  But  that  whilst  the  moist  sugar  trade 
still  lives,  the  loaf  sugar  trade  is  practically  ex-* 
tinguished  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

1607.  If  the  refining  of  moist  sugar  were  a 
paying  trade,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  eight 
refineries  which  you  have  standing  idle  in  Scot- 
land would  continue  to  stand  idle  ? — It  is  not  at 
all  likely. 

1608.  They  beiug  all  prepared  and  ready  to 
go  to  work  ? — Yes. 

1609.  You  were  asked  if  you  considered  that 
the  French  machinery  was  better  adapted  than 
the  English  machinery  for  the  refining  of  sugar 
profitably ;  if  you  did  consider  that  it  was  better,  • 
you  would  get  your  machinery  from  France,  I 
presume  ? — Certainly. 

1610.  But  you  do  not  consider  that  it  is  better, 
and  therefore  you  do  not  have  it  from  France  ? 
-No. 

1611.  And  although  it  may  be  true  that  French 
machinery  goes  out  to  Cuba,  rather  than  Eng- 
lish machinery,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  \& 
better  than  English  machinery,  but  it  may  be 
that  it  can  be  made  cheaper  in  France  ? — I  can- 
not tell  the  reason,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  better  machinery. 


Mr*  NeOL 
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Chairman. 

1612.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm?— 
)iacfie  and  Sons. 

1613.  Where  do  they  carry  on  business? — In 
Liverpool. 

1614.  Are  they  moist  sugar  refiners,  or  loaf 
sugar  refiners  ? — Formerly  they  were  partially 
lofu  sugar  refiners,  but  now  they  are  altogether 
moist  sugar  refiners. 

1615.  What  was  it  that  induced  your  firm  to 
•  give  up  the  loaf  sugar  refining  ? — We  foimd  that 

It  did  not  pay . 

1616.  Can  you  say  why  ?  —  On  account  of 
tbe   competition    of   bounty  -  fed    sugar    from 

ahmad. 
0JO4. 
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1617.  Is  there  any  loaf  sugar  refined  in 
Liverpool  ? —  No,  and  I  may  say  that  it  was 
never  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  business. 

1618.  Although  the  bounty  does  not  affect 
the  moist  sugar  refiners  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
does  the  loaf  sugar  refiners,  does  it  to  some  ex- 
tent affect  the  moist  sugar  refiners  ? — We  are  all 
so  much  joined  together  that  one  must  affect  the 
other.  The  price  of  loaf  sugar  presses  down  the 
price  of  the  better  description  of  moist  sugar, 
and  the  price  of  the  better  descriptions  of  moist 
sugar  presses  down  the  lower  kinds. 

^    1619.  The  fact  of  moist  sugar  refining  goiug 

on  points  to  the  fact  that  there  is  some  profit  to 

L  2  be 
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be  made  out  of  it? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  profit  is  made  out  of  it. 

1620.  There  is  no  moist  sugar  imported  from 
France,  is  there  ? — No. 

1621.  Therefore  you  do  not  have  French  com- 
.  petition  to  fight  against  ? — No. 

1622«  Do  you  consider  that  any  circumstances 
might  possibly  arise  which  might  afiect  the  moist 
sugar  makers  in  the  same  way  as  the  loaf  sugar 
makers  have  been  affected  ? — Foreign  countries 
have  only  to  begin  the  system  of  giving  bounty 
upon  moist  sugar  exported,  to  affect  the  moist 
sugar  makers  in  this  country  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  it  has  affected  the  loaf  sugar  makers^ 
that  is  to  say,  practically  extinguish  them. 

1623.  No  doubt  the  moist  sugar  makers  are 
looking  with  great  anxiety  to  the  conclusion  that 
will  be  arrived  at  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  bounties  ? — We  think  a  great  deal  of  it ;  it  is 
most  important. 

1624.  Does  your  trade  think  that  if  some  stop 
is  not  put  to  the  present  system  of  foreign  boun- 
ties, ultimately  moist  sugar  will  be  brought  into 
the  same  category  as  loaf  sugar  is  now  in  ? — We 
are  threatened  with  it  from  America  now. 

1625.  And  you  have  been  threatened  witii  it 
firom  the  Continent  ? — Yes.  If  the  projet  de  hi 
which  was  brought  into  the  French  Assembly 
had  been  carried  out  it  would  have  affected  it. 

1626.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  only 
remedy  ?~Kefining  m  bond. 

1627.  Have  you  studied  the  question  of 
saccharimetry  P-^lTes. 

1628.  Do  you  believe  that  any  perfect  system 
of  saccharimetry  could  be  adopted  by  which  the 
bounty  could  be  extinguished? — I  do  not  think 
it  could, 

1629.  You  think  that  so  long  as  there,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  system  of  drawback,  it  must  neces- 
sarily imply  a  bounty  ? — Necessarily. 

1630.  Aid  you  consider  that  tfie  only  mode 
of  stopping  it  is  by  refining  in  bond  ? — Yes. 

1631.  Do  you,  as  a  sugar  refiner,  think  that 
refining  in  bond  entails  any  appreciable  additional 
expense  and  trouble  upon  refiners  ? — Not  appre- 
ciable. 

1632.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  system  pro- 
posed by  Holland  at  the  last  Conference,  of 
watching  the  doors  is  a  system  which  wouldcause 
trouble  to  the  manufacturer? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  cause  trouble. 

1633  Did  your  firm  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  question  of  refining  in  bond  in  1862  ? — They 
were  not  examined^  but  they  held  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject. 

1634.  What  was  that  opinion? — That  refining 
in  bond  was  the  best  cure  for  the  evils  complained 
of.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  a  letter  from  our  then  senior  partner,  Mr.  R. 
A.  Macfie,  at  the  time  of  the  Conunittee^  or  just 
before,  in  order  to  show  what  was  the  opinion  of 
our  firm  in  1862  as  to  refining  in  bond.  This 
was  addressed  to  our  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment for  Liverpool.  It  is  dated  the  24th  of 
March  1862.  He  is  speaking  about  the  budget 
season  coming  in  and  tne  agitation  with  regard 
to  a  uniform  duty,  and  he  goes  on  'to  say  that 
he  is  quite  content  with  the  scale  and  does  not 
ask  for  any  change,  but  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
change,  by  all  means  let  it  be  a  radical  one,  and 
he  says,  "  the  only  radical  cure  is  to  put  the  sugar- 
houses  at  once  under  bond,  charging  duty  on 
such  parts  of  the  extracts  as  may  not  be  exported ; 


Chairman — continued. 

this  would  put  the  export  trade  on  a  simpler  foot* 
ing  and  get  rid  of  the  inequality  and  cumbrous- 
ness  of  drawbacks,  whilst  it  would  be  perfectly 
fair  as  between  one  planter  and  smother,  the  £ast 
Indies  and  the  West,  and  between  all  sorts  of 
refiners." 

1635.  That  shows  that  your  senior  partner  in 
1862  was  in  favour  of  the  system  which  you  now 
advocate  for  the  Continent? — Yes. 

1636.  You  are  aware  of  the  course  which  the 
negotiations  have  taken,  and  how  the  various 
Governments  of  this  country  have  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  these  bounties  hj 
negotiation  ? — I  am. 

1637.  And  you  are  aware  that,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  those  negotiations  have  failed? — 
I  am. 

1638..  Negotiations  having  failed,  what  other 
remedy  do  you  consider  might  now  be  attempted 
to  be  appUed  ?  —  I  would  not  say  that  we 
should  like  to  see  the  negotiations  given  up. 
They  were  very  nearly  successful,  although  they 
have  not  been  quite  successful.  They  have  been 
on  the  eve  of  being  successful  more  than  once^ 
but  if  they  are  finally  unsuccessful,  the  only 
remedy  that  I  can  see  is  the  imposition  of  a 
countervailing  duty. 

1639.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  advocate  a 
Convention  with  a  clause,  that  other  countries 
not  under  that  Convention  which  continue  to 
give  bounties  upon  exports,  should  have  a  surtaxe 
put  upon  their  sugar? — I  would. 

1040.  And  you  believe  that  that  would,  prac- 
tically, have  the  effect  of  bringing  aU  sugar-pro- 
ducing countries  within  the  Convention? — ^I 
think  so. 

1641.  You  believe  that,  the  moment  we  at- 
tempted to  countervail  that  bounty,  the  induce- 
ment to  give  a  bounty  would  cease,  and  that 
they  would  come  under  the  Convention  ? — Yes. 

1642.  From  your  study  of  the  negotiations 
and  correspondence,  do  you  believe  that  France 
and  Holland  are  likely  to  agree  to  any  conven- 
tion that  does  not  contain  a  clause  of  that  kind? 
— No,  I  am  afraid  they  will  not. 

1643.  If  such  a  Convention  were  agreed  to 
amongst  the  principal  sugar-producing  countries, 
the  practical  difficulty  of  putting  a  countervailing 
duty  on  any  countries  which  might  remain  ou1>- 
side  the  Convention  would  be  very  small,  because 
they  would  be  very  few  ? — Yes. 

1644.  You  see,  I  suppose,  many  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  putting  a  countervailing 
duty  on  France,  HoUond,  and  Belgium  ? — Yes, 
there  would  be  difficulties,  but  I  think  they  are 
exaggerated. 

1645.  But  if  those  countries  were  to  agree  to 
refine  in  bond,  then  there  would,  in  your  opinion, 
be  no  practical  difficulty  in  putting  a  counter- 
Vailing  duty  upon  countries  that  might  re- 
main outside  ? — None  whatever. 

1646.  Would  the  adoption  of  a  Convention 
such  as  this  be  likely  appreciably  to  raise  the 

Erice  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  ? — To  an  extent 
ardly  to  be  seen  by  the  consumer. 

1647.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  amount 
per  ton  which  would  be  sufficient  to  countervail 
the  bounty? — About  21.  5  s, 

1648.  How  much  per  pound  is  that?  —  A 
farthing  per  pound. 

1649.  There  is  one  other  remedy  which  has 
been  proposed  in  case  of  these  |>ounties  con- 
tinuing, and  tliat  is  shutting  out  sugar  altogether 

from 
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from  those  countries  that  did  not  agree  to  the 
Conventioii ;  would  you  advocate  such  a  measure 
as  that  ?— No, 

^  1650.  It  would  be  simple  ? — It  would  be  very 
nmple^  and  it  would  commend  itself  in  that 
way. 

1651,  It  would  get  rid  of  some  of  the  diflGi- 
cnlties  of  imposing  a  countervailing  duty ;  but 
you  are  not  in  favour  of  such  a  proposal  ? — I 
would  not  think  of  proposing  it, 

1652.  In  your  opinion,  such  a  proposition  as 
that  which  I  have  sketched  out  would  not  be  at 
all  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  free  trade  ? — 
Not  at  alL 

1653.  It  would  still  permit  sugar-producing 
countries  to  send  their  su^r  into  this  coutitry 
without  any  practical  impediment  ? — I  think  so. 

1654«  The  countervailing  duty  being  only 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  bounty? — Or  below 
it. 

1655.  In  fact,  you  would  rather  have  a  counter- 
vuling  duty  below  the  lowest  estimate  that  could 
be  made  of  the  bounty  than  have  it  supposed  that 
you  wished  for  protection? —Certainly, 

1656.  You  do  not  wish  for  protection? — No. 

1657.  You  believe  that  you  can  refine  as 
cheaply,  and  perhaps  more  cheaply,  than  any 
foreign  competitor  ? — Yes,  we  ought  to  do  so  ; 
we  have  more  advantages. 

1658.  And  you  believe  that,  on  equal  terms, 
the  sugar  refiners  of  this  country  would  not  only 
obtain  the  command  of  their  own  market,  but 
would  probably  obtain  a  considerable  share  of 
the  export  trade  ? — I  think  so. 

1659.  And  that  would,  of  course,  give  employ- 
ment, not  only  to  sugar  refiners,  but  to  the 
vaiious  trades  which  are  contingent  upon  sugar 
refining  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

1660.  You  said  that  you  were  not  prepared 
for  a  policy  of  prohibition  ? — I  would  not  pro- 
pose it. 

1661.  That  would  be  too  radical  a  step  for 
you ;  you  are  not  quite  so  courageous  as  your 
senior  partner  was? — ^I  think  it  would  not  be 
carried. 

1662.  What  kind  of  raw  sugar  do  you  get? — 
All  sorts ;  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar,  and  sugar 
hojxi  all  countries. 

1663.  They  come  in  pretty  freely  in  compe- 
tition with  one  another  ? — Yes. 

1664.  Do  you  find  one  growing  upon  the 
other? — Not  so  much  in  Liverpool  I  thmk,  but 
no  doubt  in  the  United  Kingdom  they  are. 

1665.  Why  should  there  be  any  difference  in 
Liverpool  ? — I  cannot  sav. 

1666.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  Clyde  ? — They  have  been  always  fonder 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  Clyde  and  in  London  than 
we  tave  been  in  Liverpool. 

1667.  So  far  as  carriage  goes,  but  sugar  would 
have  no  advantage  in  the  Clyde  as  compared 
with  Liverpool,  or  the  other  way? — No. 

1668.  You  used  to  make  low  sugar,  but  you 
now  make  moist  sugar  only? — Yes. 

1669.  Was  the  change  the  occasion  of  great 
inconvenience  and  loss  ? — We  have  a  great  por- 
tion of  our  plant  and  sugar  house  lying  idle  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  some  day  be  able  to  make 
loaf  sugar  again.  I  think  we  should  go  into 
it  very  largely,  now  that  the  consumption  of 
loaf  sugar  has  become  so  large,  if  the  bounty 
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system  was  done  away  with,  and  we  were  able 
to  compete  with  any  prospect  of  success.  We 
built  a  sugar  house  in  1874  for  making  moist 
sugar,  with  the  expectation  that  our  old  suorar- 
house  would  be  occupied  entirely  in  making 
loaf  sugar.  That  was  at  the  time  when  the 
National  Assembly  in  France  had  voted  refining 
in  bond,  and  we  thought  that  everything  was 
going  to  be  made  straight 

1670.  Do  you  export? — Yes. 

1671.  Where  to?— To  Italy  and  Canada. 

1672.  Do  you  export  moist  refined  sugar? — 
Moist  refined  sugar. 

1673.  In  Italy  do  you  find  that  the  expor- 
tation ti'ade  is  maintained  pretty  fairly  ? — It  is 
stopped,  I  believe,  now.     They  have  within  the 

'  last  few  days  altered  their  tariff  to  a  system  of 
protection  to  their  local  refineries,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  take  that  trade  away  from  us. 

1674.  That  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Italian 
legislature;  but- you  do  not  fear  the  competition 
of  Austria  ? — Austria  did,  I  believe,  send  there, 
but  I  have  no  figures. 

'  1675.  But  your  trade  has  not  been  perceptibly 
affected  by  the  Austrian  competition  ? — No. 

1676.  We  are  told  that  there  is  an  exceedingly 
large  bounty  in  Austria  upon  the  refining  of 
moist  sugar,  in  consequence  of  the  very  imper- 
fect way  in  which  the  duty  is  levied? — Most 
unquestionably  our  trade  with  Italy  would  have 
been  much  larger  if  it  had  not  been  for  that. 

1677.  That  is  not  a  trade  of  verjr  recent 
origin,  is  it  ? — I  think  it  is  of  recent  ongin  with 
us,  certainly  within  the  last  10  years. 

1 678.  You  are  agreed  that  a  Convention  be- 
tween the  four  Powers  to  refine  in  bond,  with- 
out a  clause  excluding  the  sugars  of  other 
countries  which  give  bounties,  would  be  of  little 
value  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  of  little 
value,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  agreed  to 
without  that. 

1679.  You  are  quite  clear  that  France  would 
not  agree  to  it  without  that  clause  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  that  they  would.  I  think  it 
would  be  extremely  valuable,  even  without  the 
clause,  if  we  could  get  it ;  because  it  would  help 
us  in  regard  to  the  two  countries  which 
principally  compete  with  us,  viz.,  France  and 
Holland. 

1680.  But,  as  soon  as  you  had  equalised  the 
conditions  of  the  competition  with  France,  then 
the  advantage  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  the 
competition  would  begin  to  be  felt,  would  it  not? 
— Thev  do  not  give  bounty  so  much  on  the  ex- 
port of  refined  sugar  in  Austria,  which,  of  course, 
18  what  competes  with  us,  but  on  raw  sugar, 
which  is  more  or  less  an  advantage  as  regards 
refiners. 

1681.  The  United  States  practically  give  a 
considerable  bounty,  do  they  not? — They  do; 
it  was  very  serious. 

1682.  So  that,  unless  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  impose  compensatory  duties,  we  may  put  aside 
altogether  the  suggestion  of  joint  action  ? — ^I  am 
afraid  so.  I  would  not,  however,  despair  of 
negotiations. 

1683.  But  it  is  very  nearly  a  case  of  despair, 
is  it  not? — I  do  not  know.  I  would  like  the 
Government  still  to  persevere  with  the  nego- 
tiations, even  if  the  countervailing  duty  was  not 
carried. 

1684.  Supposing  that  we  had  agreed  to  esta- 
blish refining  in  bond  between  these  four  coun- 
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tries^  with  a  clause  agveeine  to  put  compensatoij 
duties  upon  other  countries,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  four  Powers  to  agree  as 
to  the  rates  of  duties  which  should  be  put,  firsts 
upon  United  States  sugar,  next  upon  German 
*  sugar,  next  upon  Austrian  «ugar,  and  next  upon 
Kussian  sugar? — I  hardly  think  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  aeree.  It  wotild  be  left 
to  each  country  to  put  the  amount  which  they 
thought  proper. 

1685.  Surely  they  must  all  agree^  otherwise 
any  one  party  to  tiie  Convention  may  say,  "  I 
am  robbed  of  access  to  the  equal  market" ;  the 
essence  of  the  agreement  between  these  four 
Powers  would  be,  that  their  markets  should  be 
freely  open  to  each  other? — I  should  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  roughly 
the  proper  amount.  Of  course  it  could  not  be 
done  with  perfect  accuracy. 

1686.  If  it  were  put  high  enough,  vou  might 
establish  an  agreement  ? — ^I  would  rather  put  it 
low  enough.  I  would  aim  rather  at  being  under 
than  over,  because  the  very  fact  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty  would  be  a  help. 

1687.  Do  you  think  the  French  refiners  would 
be  of  your  opinion ;  that  it  would  be  better  to 
put  it  too  low  than  too  high  ? — I  should  think 
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1688.  You  say  that  it  would  not  appreciably 
raise  the  price  to  the  consumer? — Not  if  the 
countervailing  duty  was  made  2  s,  or  so  at  the 
outside.     I  do  not  think  that  that  is  very  great. 

1689.  But  it  is  meant  that  it  should  appre- 
ciably raise  the  selling  price  to  the  producer  ?  — 
Slightly. 

1690.  That  is  the  whole  purport  of  the  agita- 
tion, is  it  not  ?—  But  such  a  very  small  thing 
will  do  it. 

1691.  It  must  be  small  enough  or  big  enough 
to  protect  the  trade  ? — Not  to  protect  it ;  it  is 
to  resist  an  invasion. 

1692.  To  protect  the  territory  then,  we  will 
say,  or  to  protect  the  market ;  you  do  not  mean 
to  put  it  that  the  sum  would  not  be  felt  by  the 
consumer,  do  you ;  you  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  it  is  too  small  to  be  divided  ? — It  ahnost 
amounts  to  that  to  an  Individual  consumer ;  but, 
of  course,  if  you  take  it  in  the  aggregate,  it 
amounts  to  a  large  sum. 

1693.  Is  it  not  necessary,  according  to  the 
action  of  trade,  that  all  these  things  should  be 
divided  somehow  or  other,  either  as  affecting 
quality  or  price  ? — Yes,  I  was  looking  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  refiner;  then  a  very 
small  amount  nvould  put  us  on  the  right  side. 
The  whole  course  of  business  now  in  the  refining 
industry  is  really  the  large  outturn,  small  profits 
and  quick  returns,  and  the  very  least  amount  in 
the  shape  of  bounty  is  enough  to  sweep  that  all 
away.    It  is  a  great  periL 

1694.  The  moist  sugar  refining  trade  is  not  a 
declining  one,  is  it  ?— No. 

1695.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  a  rajndly 
increasing  (we? — It  has. 

1696.  The  loaf  sugar  refining  trade  is  a  de- 
clining one,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

1697.  And  it  is  for  that  that  this  agitation  is 
maintained  ? — I  think  the  moist  sugar  refining 
trade  has  enjoyed  this  amount  of  prosperity,  on 
account  of  exceptional  circumstances,  which  will 
never  occur  agam ;  we  have  come  to  the  end  of 
those. 
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1698.  What  are  those  circumstances? — The 
great  factor,  of  course,  has  been  the  lowering 
and  the  abolition,  in  the  end,  of  the  duty,  which 
has  stimulated  consumption  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent ;  and  it  ought  to  have  been  a  time  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity,  as  regards  the  refining  in- 
terest ;  but  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  that,  and 
we  have  no  more  duty  to  take  off. 

1699.  But  we  have  often  thought  that  we  had 
come  to  the  end  and  the  expiration  of  a  trade  ; 
but  it  has  gone  on  expanding  ? — But  that  is  a 
thing  that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  as  re- 
gards stimulating  consumpti(»3,  by  taking  off  the 
duty. 

J  700.  But  I  think  we  may  rely  upon  an  in- 
crease of  consumption  going  on  all  the  time  ?— ^It 
does  not  seem  like  it  at  present. 

1701.  You  mean  that  it  has  been  arrested 
during  the  last  two  x>r  three  years  ? — Yes.  I 
should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  rate  at 
which  consumption  has  been  going  on.  If  you 
look  at  the  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  c^ 
1862,  you  will  see  a  table  at  pc^e  307  in  the 
Appendix,  and  in  the*  Statistical  Ab'str^t  ; 
and  you  will  find  that  from  1815  to  1825  the 
increase  of  consumption  was  30  per  cent.;  from 
1825  to  1835,  the  increase  was  23  per  cent.; 
from  1835  to  1845,  it  was  20  per  cent. ;  from 
1845  to  1855,  it  was  55  per  ce^t;  from  185o 
to  1865,  it  was  22  per  cent. ;  and  from  1865  to 
1876,  it  was  73  per  cent.  Then  comes  this  re- 
markable thing,  that  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
sugar  trade,  trom  1815,  we  find,  in  the  three 
years  between  1875  and  1878,  that  there  is  no 
increase,  but  an  actual  decrease  of  4^  per  cent., 
which,  to  my  mind,  seems  to  indicate  that  we 
have  reached  the  limit  where  consumption  is  to 
help  us. 

1702.  Onethousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  was  a  year  of  abnormal  activity,  was  it  not  ? 
— One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
came  just  after  the  taking  off  of  the  duty,  and  a 
great  stimulus  occurred  from'  that 

1703.  There  has  been  since  that  a  general  de- 
cline of  trade  and  commerce  generally,  has  there 
not  ? — Yes ;  but  there  have  been  years  withia 
this  period  when  there  have  been  bad  trade  and 
dullness  of  trade  before. 

1704.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  actual 
quantity  of  sugar  consumed  per  head? — It  now 
reaches  60  lbs. 

1705.  In  1875  it  was  rather  under  54  lbs.  per 
heady  was  it  not? — ^Yes. 

1706.  In  1876  it  fell  off  to  60  lbs. ;  so  that  it 
has  increased  since  then  ? — It  has. 

1707.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  decreases  and 
increases  are  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  ? 
— It  is  unprecedented  when  it  goes  on  for  three 
years  consecutively,  I  think. 

1708.  In  1867  the  consumption  was  40|  lbs. ; 
in  1868  it  was  39^  lbs.;  and  in  1869  it  was 
38 j  lbs. ;  those  are  three  consecutive  years  ? — 
Are  you  speaking  of  the  total  quantity  of  sugar, 
or  are  you  speaking  of  the  quantity  per  head  ? 

1709.  I  am  speaxing  of  the  quantity  per  head  ? 
— The  population  had  not  increased  so  rapidly. 

1710.  lam  quoting  now  from  the  statistical 
abstract  which  gives  every  year's  actual  con- 
sumption per  head,  allowing  for  the  state  of  tlie 
population  ? — The  increase  of  population  between 
1855  and  1865  was  8  per  cent. 

1711.  But  we  are  dealing  with  the  amount 
consumed  per  headf  and  I  pointed  out  that  the 
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years  1867»  1668^  and  1869  ehow  a  continuous 
dedine^  juet  as  you  say  happened  after  the  year 
1875 ;  so  that  the  thing  is  not  unpreoedent^d  ? — 
It  is  unprecedented  as  regards  the  total  quantity^ 
but  not  as  regards  the  per-centage  per  head* 

1712.  That  also  might  be  doubted  ?— That  is 
what  I  believe* 

1713.  But,  as  a  general  statement^  the  moist 
lugar  refining  trade  is  active  ? — Yes. 

1714.  And  it  has  been  increamng  ? — Yes,  from 
two  causes^  but  I  think  we  have  got  to  the  limit 
of  them  both.  The  one  is  the  r^uction  of  the 
price  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  ;  and  the  other 
» the  reduction  of  the  price,  by  the  cheapening 
of  the  cost,  by  the  carrying  out'  of  an  entirely 
new  process  of  making  moist  sugar,  but  that  has 
almost  come  to  its  lowest  limit  now. 

1715.  You  think  that  human  ingenuity  couldnot 
invent  any  improvement  ? — There  is  not  room  for 
much.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  show  you  what 
is  now  being  done  in  sugar:  that  {producing  a  sample) 
is  what  I  lK>ught  in  London  on  Saturday  night.  It 
is  beautiful  sugar,  and  I  got  a  pound  of  it  in  a 
grocer's  shop  for  2  d.  It  took  40  years,  perhaps, 
to  reduce  the  price  from  7  d.  to  2  ^.,  but  I  doubt 
whether,  in  100  years,  you  will  reduce  it  from 
2d.U>ld.  ;  so  that  we  are  getting  near  the  limit 
by  which  the  reduction  of  price  can  help  us  in 
the  consumption.  The  only  reason  why  I  mention 
that  is  to  show  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  a  bounty  will  affect  the  nioiat  sugar 
refining  very  seriously,  as  well  as  the  loaf  sugar, 
if  it  goes  on.  The  producer,  the  carrier,  the . 
refiner,  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  the  retail  dealer 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  that  2  d. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

1716.  Is  that  2d.  ^  pound  that  you  talk  about 
for  that  suear  the  real  market  price ;  I  hear  there 
are  such  things  as  ^^  leading  articles  "  in  certain 
grocers'  shops ;  one  man  sells  it  perhaps  below 
the  value,  in  order  to  sell  other  matters  which 
pay ;  is  it  really  the  fact  that  2  d,  is  the  ordinarv 
price  of  that  sugar  in  London  ? — I  believe  so.  If 
you  go  to  a  very  grand  shop  they  may  perhaps 
charge  you  more.  I  bought  that  at  a  grocer's 
shop  in  the  Seven  Dials. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

1717.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  the  recent 
improvements  in  the  process  of  refining  moist 
sugar,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  price, 
should  make  you  feel  the  Krench  bounty  on  loaf 
sugar  more? — ^What  I  meant  to  sa^  was,  that 
the  price  of  loaf  sugar  affected  the  price  of  moist 
sugar.    For  instance,  if  loaf  sugar  was  to  come 
down  to  the  same  price  as  moist  sugar,  the  con- 
sumption would  enormously  increase  upon  loaf 
sugar  ;  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  that,  the 
more  it  presses  down  this  and  the  other  descrip- 
tions of   crystals    and   moist  sugar  which   are 
made.     If  I  may  use  an  iUustration,  if  there  was  a 
very  large  bounty  on  brandy  exported  from  France, 
it  would  affect  the  distillers  of  whisky  and  gin  here 
and  the  producers  of  rum.    If  you  could  get 
good  brandy  very  cheap,  people  would  not  con- 
sume as  much  01  the  other  kinds  of  spirits;  and 
these  different  kinds  of  sugar  are  much  more 
intimately  connected  with  one  another  than  those 
different  classes  of  spirits  are. 

1718.  In  fact,  because  loaf  sugar  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  you  have  to 
diminish  the  price  of  the  x)ther  moist  sugar,  in 
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order  to  induce  the  consumer  to  buy  the  same 
quantity  which  he  would  otherwise  have  done  ? 
—Yes. 

1719.  Therefore  the  diminution  in  the  price  of 
loaf  sugar  by  the  operation  of  the  bounties  does 
affect  the  price  of  moist  sugar  very  materially  ? 
— Yes. 

1720.  Then  how  can  it  be  understood,  pro- 
perly speaking,  nof  to  affect  the  consumer  r — I 
perhaps  used  rather  strong  language  when  1  said 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  him, 
but  it  is  hardly  appreciable ;  I  think  the  retail 
man  wotdd  pocket  the  ^  (f.  a  pound  rather  than  sell 
atlfrf. 

1721.  If  he  pockets  the  farthing  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  it  affects  the  position  of  the  con- 
sumer ;  your  whole  contention  was  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  consumer  was  affected  by  this 
diminution  of  a  farthing  a  pound  ? — When  you 
come  to  loaf  sugar  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a  farthing 
per  pound,  but  of  a  penny  per  pound.  The  re- 
tail man  sells,  taking  it  broaaly,at  2  ef.,  2}  </.,  3  d. 
and  3^  d.  ^ 

1722.  You  say  that  the  price  of  the  moist  sugar 
is  affected  by  the  price  of  the  loaf  sugar ;  and  it 
is  affected  because  the  consumer  does  feel  the 
difference  of  price  so  materially  that  he  alters 
the  scale  of  his  consumption  ? — Yes. 

1723.  The  fact  that  the  consumer  alters  the 
scale  of  his  consumption  does  show,  conclusively, 
that  the  difference  of  price  is  material  to  him  ? — 
No  doubt  it  is  material  to  him. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

1724.  When  a  duty  is  laid  upon  an  article  the 
cost  to  the  importer  is  considerably  more  than 
the  amount  of  duty  levied,  is  it  not,  m  the  shape 
of  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  which  are  inevi- 
tably attendant  on  Custom  duties? — The  old 
scale,  no  doubt,  was  very  complicated,  and  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

1725.  If  there  were  a  compensatory  duty  there 
would  be  questions  of  bonding  and  delays  of 
various  kinds,  would  there  not,  which  would  inevi- 
tably increase  the  cost  to  the  importer  more  than 
the  mere  amount  of  the  duty  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  amount  to  anything;  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  matter. 

1726.  Do  you  think  that  the  Customs  duty 
does  not  add  more  to  the  cost  of  the  article  upon 
which  it  is  levied  than  the  absolute  amount  of  the 
duty ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  delay,  and  the 
superintendence,  and  the  officialism  ? — Not  in  a 
place  like  Liverpool.  As  I  say,  under  a  compli- 
cated system  as  they  had  formerly,  it  would;  but 
if  there  is  only  one  rate  of  duty,  and  one  class 
upon  which  that  has  to  be  assessed,  the  thing 
would  be  so  simple  that  I  think  there  would  be 
no  delay. 

1727.  But,  as  I  understand,  there  would  l^e  a 
different  amount  of  duty  for  every  country  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  bounty,  which  is  granted 
upon  the  export  of  sugar ;  and  for  each  of  the 
qualities  of  sugar  it  would  be  a  most  complex 
case,  would  it  not  ? — If  the  amount  of  the  boun- 
ties were  very  different,  it  would  be ;  but  if  you 
took  the  minimum,  the  country  that  gave  the 
smallest  bounty,  we  could  maJce  it  very  much 
alike  for  them  all. 

1728.  But  you  would  be  obliged,  in-order  that 
this  compensatory  du^  should  be  fair,  to  levy  it 
according  to  scale  ? — In  proportion  to  the  bounty 
that  has  been  given. 

L  4  "•  1729.  Can 
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1729.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  pro- 
duction of  moist  refined  sugar  in  Liverpool  of 
recent  years  ? — Moist  sugar  has  increased  very 
much ;  the  deliveries  last  year  were  ahout 
200,000  tons. 

1730w  What  were  they  when  you  entered 
upon  the  business,  or  in  any  other  year? — It  has 
very  nearly  doubled  itself  in  10  years.  In  1867 
it  was  105,000  tons,  and  in  1878  it  was  204,000 
tons.  That  was  the  amount  of  the  deliveries  of 
raw  sugars  which  are  mostly  made  into  moist 
sugar.  Of  course  there  is  a  certain  proportion 
of  them  thai  goes  direct  into  consumption,  but 
^ve  have  no  figures  to  show  that. 

1731.  Was  the  production  of  1878  the  largest 
ever  known  in  Liverpool  ?  —  No,  1875  was 
larger. 

1732.  What  was  it  in  1875  ?— It  was  208,000 

tons. 

Mr.  Morley. 

1733.  Do  you  import  raw  sugar  from  Austria? 
—Yes. 

1734.  There  is  a  large  bounty  given  there,  is 
there  not  ? — I  believe  so.     It  is  alleged  so. 

1735.  It  is  very  large,  is  it  not? — I  hardly 
know  what  the  amount  is. 

1736.  I  suppose  that,  in  proposing  to  get  rid 
of  bounties,  you  would  willingly  include  the 
Austrian  bounty  ? — Certainly. 

1737.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  making   raw   sugar  in   France? — No,  I   am 

not 

1738.  There  are  factories,  I  presume? — There 
are  factories,  but  I  have  never  been  through 

one*  /  ' 

1739.  Tliey  work  iu  bond,  do  they  not? — 
They  work  in  bond. 

1740.  There  would  not  be  a  greater  difficulty, 
would  there,  in  refining  in  bond  than  in  manu- 
facturing in  bond  ? — No,  not  at  all.  We  have 
had  experience  of  refining  in  bond ;  one  of  our 
sugar  houses  worked  in  bond  from  1838  to 
1854. 

1741.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  loaf  sugar 
that  is  consumed  in  Great  Britain? — No,  our 
figures  do  not  show  how  much  is  loaf  sugar; 
it  comes  under  the  class  of  refined,  but  a  great 
deal  of  that  class  is  not  loaf  sugar. 

1742.  There  is  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  loaf  sugar  generally,  is  there  not  ? 
— Very  great. 

1743.  Has  some  portion  of  the  increase  of 
moist  sugar  that  you  manufacture  taken  the  place 
of  loaf  sugar  ?  —  No,  I  think  loaf  sugar  has 
apparently  taken  the  place  of  moist  sugar.  I 
may  say  that  I  think  in  former  years  it  was 
almost  entirely  loaf  sugar  that  was  made  in  this 
country.  The  moist  su^ar  trade  is,  as  it  were,  a 
new  one  that  has  come  into  operation  very  much, 
I  suppose,  since  1843  or  1844. 

1744.  It  has  enormously  increased? — It  has 
enormously  developed,  and  that  development  has 
been  due  to  the  finding  out  of  the  use  of  charcoal, 
and  to  centrifugal  machines. 

1745.  Do  you  think  that  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption of  loaf  sugar  has  gone  on  pari  passu 
with  the  increase  of  consumption  of  moist  sugar  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so,  taking  from  those  years. 

1746.  I  understand  that  the  difference  to  the 
consumer  of  this  bounty  question  is  simplv  a 
farthing  per  pound  ? — If  it  is  established  that  it  is 
2s,  Ad.  per  cwt.,  that  is  a  farthing  per  pound. 
That  is  what  is  alleged  to  be  about  the  amount 
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1747.  The  interest  of  the  consuming  portion 
of  the  public  in  the  settlement  of  this  question 
is  really  only  a  farthing  per  pound  ? — I  take  it  to 
be  somewhere  about  that. 

1748.  But  the  greater  question  remains  that, 
if  sometibing  is  not  done,  there  may  be  a  clean 
sweep  of  our  refining  and  sugar  making  alto- 
gether ? — Yes,  we  refine  about  46,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  6  d,  per  cwt.  upon  that  gives  a  very 
handsome  profit  of  23,000/.  Then  a  bounty,  if 
it  is  any  tiling  like  2«.  4d  per  cwt.,  would 
simply,  u  it  was  applied  to  moist  sugar,  sweep 
us  away. 

1749.  If  Austria  were  to  give  a  bounty  upon 
the  export  of  refined  moist  sugar? — Yes,  or 
America. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

1750.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  considered 
that  our  Government  were,  on  two  occasions, 
very  near  arranging  this  matter  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  satisfactory  by  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations ? — Yes. 

1751.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  way  in 
which  We  are  most  likely,  looking  all  round  the 
question,  to  get  these  difliculties  overcome,  con- 
sidering the  difiSculties  that  surround  the  ques- 
tion of  refining  in  bond,  and  countervailing 
duties,  and  so  forth?  —  I  think  it  would  be 
best  to  try  combining  negotiations  with  the 
proposal  of  a  countervailing  duty. 

1752.  Do  you  not  think  tlmt  the  interests 
of  the  French  Exchequer  and  of  the  public  in 
France,  that  is  to  say,  the  taxpayers  in  France, 
and  also  of  the  fabricants  of  beetroot  sugar  in 
France,  being  all  indentical  with  your  interest^ 
we  are  sure  by  forcing  the  question  diplomati- 
cally to  succeed  in  the  end? — One  has  been  now 
expecting  it  for  a  long  time,  and  one's  faith  is 
getting  a  little  shaken. 

1753.  But  the  longer  you  go  on  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  convince  others  that  you  are  in 
the  right? — Possibly,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  a 
very  serious  injury  to  us. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

1754.  I  think  you  said  that  the  carriers  would 
be  amongst  the  classes  that  would  benefit  by  a 
countervailing  duty  upon  sugar? — Yes;  I  think 
more  raw  sugar  would  be  brought  to  this 
country. 

1755.  Of  course,  what  foreign  refined  sugar 
we  get  now  has  to  come  by  sea,  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  distance  ? — Yes ,  the  bulk  of  raw  sugar 
is,  of  course,  greater  than  when  it  is  in  its  refined 
condition. 

1756.  French  sugar  does  not  come  by  French 
ships,  I  think  ? — I  think  not. 

Sir  James  M*GareUHogg. 

1757.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  sugar 
refining  ? — I  cannot ;  I  can  only  guess. 

1758.  Nor  of  the  number  of  the  people  em- 

Sloyed  ? — I  have  not  made  it  up.     I  would  have 
one  so,  if  I  had  known  that  I  should  be  asked 
the  question. 

Chairman. 

1759.  You  say  that  the  countervailing  duty 
which  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  bounty 
would  be  something  like  2  s.  4  </.  per  cent.,  whica 
is  equal  to  about  one  farthing  per  pound  ;  and 
you  estimated  that  one  farthing  pep  pound  as 

being 
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bung  about  the  difference  that  it  would  make  to 
the  cousamer ;  but  is  it  at  all  certain  that  it 
Toold  make  an;  thing  like  one  farthing  per  pound 
^fference  ;  would  there  not  be  a  large  competi- 
tioD  between  the  makers  of  sugar  here,  wnich 
voold  tend  to  lower  the  selling  price  to  the 
telling  price  plus  a  fair  profit? — Certainly;  I 
pat  that  as  the  maximum. 

1760.  Therefore,  althongh,  if  the  price  was  to 
rise  beyond  one  farthing  per  pound,  it  would 
admit  the  foreign  sugar  to  ieep  it  down  to  that 
as  a  mazioium ;  you  believe  that  the  home  com- 
petition amongBt  refiners  themselves,  even  with 
Hut  farthing  per  pound,  would  so  keep  down 
tlie  price  as  not  to  make  even  that  amount  of 
difierence  to  the  consumer  ? — I  think  so. 

1761.  Therefore  the  consumer  would  not 
neoeasarily  pay  even  the  duty,  let  alone  the  duty 
pins  the  charges  ? — Not  neceaaarily.  Of  course 
It  would  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  tx)  a 
certun  extent,  but  not  to  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

1762.  Because  of  the  competition  amongst  the 
manufacturers  themselves  P — Yes. 

-  1763.  And  it  is  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  if  large 
profits  were  made,  there  would  he  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  manufactories  started  ?-~Quite  so ; 
and  the  profits  are  reduced  now  to  a  scale  per 
cwt.  nothing  like  what  they  used  to  be.  It  is 
a  large  buHiacas  with  a  small  amount  per  cwt., 
althongh  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  upon 
the  large  quantities  done. 

1764.  A  difference,  say  one-sixteenth  of  a 
penny  per  pound,  would  make  very  little  differ- 
ence to  the  consumer,  but  it  would  make  all  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  to  the  manu- 
&ctarer  ? — Yes. 

1765.  Therefore  that  which  is  of  small  conse- 
quence to  the  consumer  is  of  vital  consequence  to 
tiie  manufacturer  i^ — Quite  so. 

1766.  I  think  you  said  that  you  could  not 
speak -as  to  the  exportation  of  loaf  sugar? — It  is 
pnt  at  170,000  tons,  I  think,  but  some  of  that  is 
not  loaf  sugar. 

1767.  But,  however,  you  are  aware  that,  al- 
tboDgh  the  moist  sugar  continues  to  be  made, 
lokf  sugar  refining  is  practically  an  extinct  in- 
dustry in  this  country  ? — Very  nearly. 

1768.  The  honourable  Member  for  Greenock 
wked  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  not 
letter  to  try  and  settle  this  matter  fay  negotia- 
tions, and  I  think  the  words  he  used  were, 
"  negotiations  rather  than  complicate  the  matter 
by  refining  in  bond  or  countervailing  duty ; " 
his  Dot  the  object  of  the  negotiations  which  have 
tilen  place  been  to  establish  refining  in  bond? — 
I  did  not  understand  it  that  he  said  "  refining  in 
bond";  I  thought  he  referred  more  to  the  coun- 
toraiiing  duty.     Of  course,  the  whole  object  of 
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the  negotiations  has  been  to  establish  refining  in 
bond. 

1769.  I  gathered  the  object  of  the  honourable 
Member's  question  to  be  that,  if  we  went  on  ne- 
gotiating, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  France 
and  Holland  that  it  is  very  much  against  their 
interests  to  continue  this  system  of  paying 
bounties,  we  might  ultimately  convince  them 
that  that  is  so;  but  have  you  any  hope  that  any 
representations  that  we  could  make  would  have 
that  effect  ? — 1  am  afraid  not. 

1770.  All  the  negotiations  have  been  with  the 
object  of  getting  refining  in  bond  agreed  to  ? — 
Yes. 

1771.  And  the  Legislatures  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal countries  have  agreed  to  establish  refining 
in  bond  ? — Yes. 

1772.  And  your  only  objection  in  pressing  for- 
ward the  establishment  of  the  countervailing 
duty,  is  in  order  to  bring  about  that  refining  in 
bond  ? — Yes,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being 
refining  in  bond. 

1773.  You  believe  that  the  result  would  be 
that  all  sugar- producing  countries  would  come 
under  a  convention  of  that  nature,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  whatever  for  a  counter- 
vailing duty  ? — Quite  so.  Might  I  draw  atten- 
tion to  one  other  point  with  regard  to  refining  in 
bond.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  the  objections  to  refining  in  bond  made  before 
the  Committee  in  1862.  I  wont  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  whole  refining  trade  in 
the  Clyde  in  1853  petitioned  tiie  Government  to 
put  the  sugar  houses  under  bond.  That  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee,  at  page  333,  signed  in  Glasgow  by 
Robert  Macfie  on  oehalf  of  all  the  Scotch  sugar 
refiners,  it  having  been  carried  at  a  meeting. 

1774.  You  instance  that  as  evidence  tbxt,  at 
that  time,  the  Scotch  sugar  refiners  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  coming  under  the  system  of  refining  in 
Bbnd  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

1775.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Macfie  give  evidence 
before  the  Committee  in  1862  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  JavuB  Carry. 

1776.  That  is  not  the  same  Mr.  Macfie  who 
wrote  that  letter,  is  it? — No;  it  is  a  cousin,  who 
was  a  partner,  and  mana;red  our  sugar  house  in 
Greenock. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

1777.  But  if  the  Scotch  refiners  had  that 
opinion  at  that  time,  I  do  not  think  the  English 
refiners  had,  had  they  ? — No. 
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Chairman, 

1778.  I  BELIEVE  yod  are  Chairman  of  the 
British  and  Irish  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
Limited  ? — I  am. 

1779.  Wus  that  originally  Messrs.  Bryant, 
Bumell,  and  Co.'s  firm  ? — It  was. 

1780.  When  was  that  firm  established? — 
Originally  in  the  year  1836. 

1781.  Whei^  aid  it  carry  on  business? — At 
Plymouth. 

1782.  And  it  carried  on  a  successful  business? 
— Very  succ^essfully,  for  twenty  years. 

1 783.  It  was  afterwardfl  transferred  to  a  com- 
pany, was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1784.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — The  old  pro- 
prietors, with  some  members  of  their  families, 
united  in  making  it  into  a  joint  stock  company 
in  the  year  1856. 

)785.  What  was  the  capital  of  the  company? 
— £.  150,000,  of  which  125,000/.  has  been  paid 

up. 

1786.  In  addition  to  your  connection  with 
that  company,  I  believe  you  are  prepared  to 
speak  for  the  sugar  refiners  of  Bristol  ? — I  am. 
The  sugar  refiners  of  Bristol  importuned  me  to 
represent  them  on  the  Committee  of  the  Sugar 
Refiners'  Association  in  London ;  and  I  am  tJso 
deputed  to  represent  them  on  this  occasion. 

1787.  How  many  sugar  refineries  are  there  in 
Plymouth  and,  Bristol? — There  were  formerly 
in  Bristol  from  12  to  16,  but  they  were  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  any  that  are  at  present  in  ex- 
istence there.  Unfortunately,  that  number  is  now 
reduced  to  three  in  Bristol.  In  Plymouth  there 
were  formerly  three  sugar  refineries;  that 
number  is  now  reduced  to  one,  the  one  that 
I  represent. 

1788.  Can  you  tell  us  the  quantity  of  sugar 
which  was  formerly  refined  in  Bristol,  and  the 
quantity  refined  now  ? — The  capacity  of  the 
refineries  in  Bristol,  at  the  utmost,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, equal  to  100,000  tons  per  annum  at  one 
period.  That  is  now  reduced  to  40,000  or 
50,000  tons. 

-  1789.  Now  will  you  give  us  the  amount  with 
reference  to  Plymouth? — In  Plymouth  at  one 
time  could  turn  out  20,000  tons ;  but  I  am  sorry 
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to  say  that  last  year  our  house  only  melted  be- 
tween 7,000  and  8,000  tons. 

1790.  Was  the  sugar  that  you  refined  in  Ply- 
mouth and  in  Bristol  moist  sugar,  or  loaf  sugar  ? 
— Originally  it  was  almost  entirely  loaf  sugar. 
There  is  provision  made  for  loaf  sugar.  VTo 
turned  out  30  per  cent,  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  and 
the  70  per  cent,  would  represent  pieces,  or  what 
are  called  bastards  and  treacle. 

1791.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  weight  of  refined 
sugar,  or  of  the  weight  of  raw  sugar  refined  ? — 
Oi  the  weight  of  raw  sugar  refined. 

1792.  And  you  say  tlmt  the  proportion  of  loaf 
sugar  is  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and  of  pieces  and 
syrup  75  to  70  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  according  to 
tne  quality  of  sugar  manufactured. 

1793.  What  do  you  call  ** pieces"?  —  Pieces 
are  moist  sugars  such  as  are  now  retailed  by 
grocers. 

1794.  Where  do  you  find  markets  for  your 
productions? — Principally  in  the  west  of  Eng* 
land  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

1795.  And  I  presume  that  you  sell  them  at 
remunerative  prices? — Up  to  a  certain  period. 

1796.  Up  to  what  period? — ^The  bad  times 
came  upon  us  about  the  year  1864, 1  think,  owing 
to  severe  continental  competition. 

1797.  Did  you  get  your  supplies  through  Lon- 
don, or  direct  ? — We  import  floating  cargoes  in 
what  is  called  cargo  season,  pretty  freely;  that 
is,  into  Plymouth.  We  also  draw  supplies  coast* 
wise  from  Liverpool  and  London.  Bristol  has 
been  the  home  of  the  West  India  sugar  trade  for 
many  generations;  they  have  imported  very 
largely  direct  into  their  own  port. 

1798.  I  suppose  they  also  receive  supplies  of 
beet  sugar? — They  do  now,  since  the  growth 
of  beet  has  interfered  with  the  production  of  the 
West  India  supplies,  draw  large  supplies  from 
Europe. 

1799.  But  so  far  as  the  position  of  the  port  is 
concerned,  they  were  favourably  situated  for 
receiving  their  supplies  of  raw  sugar  from  the 
West  Indies  ? — Cert^nly . 

1800.  Can  you  give  me  the  quantities  of  raw 
sugar  imported  in  tons? — I  have  before  me  the 

statisticd 
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statistics  whicli  I  have  obtained  from  the  Beports 
of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1801  •  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  importa« 
tioiiB  into  Bristol? — Yes,  The  raw  sugar  im- 
ported into  Bristol  in  the  year  1872  amounted  to 
83,760  tons ;  in  the  year  1873  it  amounted  to 
88,750  tons ;  in  the  year  1874  it  amounted  to 
85,466  tons;  in  1875  it  amounted  to  99,335 
terns  (that  was  the  best  year  that  they  have  had); 
then,  in  1876,  it  fell  to  83,687  tons ;  1877  shows 
i  sad  falling  off  to  43,414  tons ;  and  last  year  the 
importations  amounted  to  43,855  tons ;  so  that  it 
has  (alien  to  less  than  one -half  to  what  it  was 
m  1875. 

1802.  When  you  spoke  about  1875  being  the 
best  year,  vou  meant  that  the  importation  of  raw 
sngar  was  largest  in  that  year  ? — That  is  what  I 
meant 

1803.  You  spoke  of  a  falling  off  in  1877  ;  was 
that  principally  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  large 
sngar  refining  establishment  in  Bristol,  Messrs. 
Finiel's  ? — I  presume  so. 

1804.  Bristol  imported  some  loaf  sugar,  I  think  ? 
— Yes ;  there  are  direct  importations,  and  only 
those  can  I  quote  with  accuracy,  because  there 
is  no  record  (X  what  is  imported  coastwise  ? — The 
importations  of  refined  sugars  direct  in  the  year 
1876  were  10,810  tons. 

1805.  Was  there  no  importation  before  that 
time  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  no  reliable  quotations. 
In  the  year  1877  the  importations  were  8,186 
tons;  and  in  1878  they  were  9,211  tons,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  consumption.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  the  amount  of  duty  paid  upon 
sugars  in  Bristol  was  300,000  L  on  an  average  of 
the  four  years  preceding  the  removal  of  the 
dnties  in  May  1874,  which  is  a  very  large  item 
in  the  Revenue  receipts  for  that  city,  and  that  is 
at  the  reduced  rate  or  duty. 

1806.  Is    your     manufacture    in     Plymouth  * 
entirely  restricted  to  moist  sugar,  or  do  you 
manufacture  any  loaf  sugar?— At   (jresent  our 
manufacture    is   restricted  entirely    to    pieces, 
moist  sugar. 

1807.  Has  that  been  increasing,  or  decreas- 
mg  ? — It  has  been  decreasing  rapidly. 

1808.  Have  you  any  figures  to  snow  that  ? — 
Our  outturn  in  the  year  1857  was  just  on  13,000 
tons.    Last  year  it  was  only  7,100  tons. 

1809.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  of  the 

froduction  of  moist  sugar  having  decreased  in 
^  ^lymouth,  when  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that 
in  some  parts  it  has  largely  increased? — We 
fcave  felt  it  desirable  not  to  go  on  manufacturing 
when  no  profit  could  be  obtained,  therefore  we 
dhnmishea  our  out-put. 

1810.  Then  your  experience  goes  to  show 
diat,  although  no  moist  sugar  comes  from  France, 
yet  the  effect  of  the  bounty  upon  loaf  sugar  has 
reacted  so  much  upon  moist  sugar  as  to'  render 
it  an  unprofitable  industry  ? — It  has  had  a  crush- 
ing effect.  The  top  pressure  has  driven  down 
tile  price  of  every  grade  below  it. 

1811.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  be- 
Keve  that  the  nK>ist  sugar  trade,  even  apart  from 
the  loaf  sugar  trade,  is  not  a  trade  which  is  re- 
munerative ? — Very  triflingly  so. 

1812.  Supposing  that  the  French,  or  any  other 
natioUj  were  to  attempt  the  same  with  moist 
sugar  as  they  have  done  with  loaf,  an  exceed- 
ingly small  boimty  would  practically  extinguish 
that  trader — The  margin  is  already  so  narrow  that 
a  simple  6  d,  per  cwt  would  annihilate  the  trade. 
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Mr.  Bell. 

1813.  What  is  the  value  of  moist  sugar? — It 
averages  23  $.  per  cwt.,  taking  the  mean  price. 

Chairman. 

1814.  I  suppose  the  moist  sugar  refiners  are 
looking  with  considerable  anxiety  as  to  what 
conclusions  this  Conunittee  may  arrive  at  ? — De- 
cidedly so. 

1815.  Do  you  believe  that  not  only  loaf  sugar, 
but  moist  sugar  also,  would  receive  a  great 
stimulus  if  they  cx)uld  be  assured  against  the  con* 
tinuance  of  these  bounties  ? — Unquestionably  ; 
our  eyes  are  all  directed  to  the  success  of  the 
efibrts  of  the  Government  in  this  direction. 

1816.  And,  I  suppose,  it  being  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  refineries  quite  ready 
to  go  on  again,  you  believe  that,  if  this  confidence 
were  restored,  there  would  be  such  an  increase 
in  the  production  of  moist  sugar  that  the  rise  in 
price  to  the  consumer  would  be  exceedingly 
small  ? — The  rise  in  price  to  the  consumer  would 
be  inappreciably  small. 

1817.  I  suppose  you  believe  that,  in  the  ports 
that  you  speak  for,  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  the 
loaf  sugar  industry  could  be  revived  if  these 
bounties  were  done  away  with  ? — Within  a  very 
short  period  ;  within  a  week. 

1818.  I  suppose  you  have  no  doubt  as  to  your 
ability  to  compete  in  Bristol  or  in  Plymouth, 
upon  fair  terms^with  any  continental  country,  or 
with  any  town  or  city  in  the  empire  ? — We  are 
very  well  situated ;  we  have  some  local  advan- 
tages, and  we  turn  them  to  the  best  account.  I 
might  say  that  during  the  Franco-German  war 
we  recommenced  the  manufacture  of  loaf  sugar 
in  Plymouth  with  considerable  advantage. 

1819.  The  stoppage  of  the  French  supply 
raised  the  price  ? — It  gave  us  an  opening  ;  there 
were  no  supplies  coming  forward,  and  it  gave  us 
a  chance  of  filling  the  market. 

1820.  You  spoke  of  the  year  1864  as  havinff 
been  the  time  when  the  bounties  began  to  tell 
upon  the  production  of  sugar  here? — Yes,  we 
continued  making  for  a  short  time,  until  L868, 
because  the  bountie^^  were  then  only  half  what 
they  are  now,  owing  to  the  lower  rate  of 
French  duty.  In  the  years  1868,  1869,  and 
1870  we  discontinued ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  we  recommenced  during  the  Franco- 
German  war. 

1821.  Do  you  mean  that  you  discontinued  en- 
tirely ? — Yes,  for  that  period  we  discontinued 
the  making  of  loaf  sugar. 

1822.  -Ajre  you  speaking  now  of  Plymouth  ? — 
I  am ;  and  the  same  will  apply  to  Bristol ;  they 
did  not  make  loaf  sugar  during  that  period. 

1823.  Can  you  give  the  Conmiittee  any  idea 
of  the  loss  of  capitid  involved  by  the  stopi  age  of 
this  refining  in  Bristol  and  in  Plymouth  ? — ^That 
is  a  very  difiScult  question  to  answer  with  any 
precision ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  sugar  in- 
dustry alone  has  sunk  600,000  /.  in  Bristol,  and 
150,000  /.  in  Plymouth,  and  there  are  other  ac- 
cessory interests  which  have  also  suffered,  but  I 
could  not  say  to  what  amount.  I  might  tell  you 
that  only  yesterday  I  saw  one  of  the  Bristol 
charcoal  burners,  who  told  me  that  hitherto  he 
had  worked  two  houses  in  Bristol,  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  close  one  and  dismiss  nearly  a 
hundred  men ;  that  will  illustrate  the  effect  upon 
the  other  industries. 

1824.  In  addition  to  the  capital,  of  course 
a  large  number  of  workmen  have  been  thrown 
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out  of  employment  in  those  places  ? — I  should 
say  that  in  Bristol  500  men  engaged  in  sugar 
refining  were  thrown  out  of  employment^  and, 
perhaps^  100  in  Plymouth ;  and  a  great  many 
men  in  other  interests  connected  with  the  trade. 

1825.  So  that,  looking  at  it  from  all  points  of 
view,  in  your  opinion,  3ie  ports  of  Bristol  and 
Plymouth  have  been  seriously  prejudiced  by  the 
decline  of  this  sugar  industry  ?-  Certainly  ;  the 
consumption  of  coal  in  Bristol,  amongst  Bristol 
refiners,  has  diminished  to  the  extent  of  from 
1,200  to  1,600  tons  per  week. 

1826.  I  believe  coal  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  ? — It  is  very 
largely  consumed.  I  might  correct  myself  by 
saying,  that  since  the  recommencement  of  one 
house,  probably  the  dimiuution  is  not  to  that 
extent ;  I  am  referring  to  the  time  when  FinzePs 
house  was  closed ;  it  is  probably  now  1,000  tons 
per  week  less  than  it  has  hitherto  been ;  I  am 
quite  within  the  figure  when  1  say  1,000  tons  per 
week. 

1827.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  by  previous  Governments,  by  negotia- 
tion, to  get  rid  of  these  bounties  ? — Yes,  having 
irequentlj  taken  part  in  them,  and  interviewed 
members  of  the  Ministry  upon  this  question,  as 
connected  with  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, as  well  as  a  sugar  refiner. 

1828.  The  object  of  all  the  Governments  hav- 
ing been  to  stop  these  bounties  ? — Exactly  so. 

1829.  If  it  is  to  be  said  that  these  bounties  are 
in  any  way  a  benefit  to  the  consumer,  all  the 
Governments  for  some  years  past  that  have  existed 
have  done  their  utmost  to  stop  that  benefit  to  the 
consumer? — Precisely  so. 

1830.  Have  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
your  district  taken  any  steps  in  the  matter  at  all  ? 
— I  commenced  the  agitation  myself  in  Bristol, 
and  continued  it  in  London  and  in  Hull  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  I  have  always  received 
most  cordial  support,  and  there  was  no  opposition 
upon  any  occasion  at  those  large  meetings. 

1831.  There  is  no  ground  in  your  opinion  for 
any  assertion  that  the  refiners  of  this  country 
desire  any  protection  from  the  natural  advantages 
of  other  countries  ? — I  have  frequently  said  openly 
and  unhesitatingly,  "  We  want  neither  protection 
nor  reciprocity." 

1832.  You  only  want,  in  fact,  free  trade  ? — We 
want  free  trade  pure  and  simple ;  a  freer  trade. 

1833.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  asked  on  behalf 
of  the  sugar  refiners  and  sugar  growers  has  already 
been  done  in  the  interests  of  otner  manufacturers; 
for  instance,  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
of  spirits  and  cigars  have  been  taken  in  charge  by 
the  Government,  and  a  fair  position  secured  for 
them  ? — I  think  every  consistent  and  honourable 
consideration  has  been  paid  to  them.  You  are 
aware  of  the  position  of  the  spirit  distillers  and 
also  of  the  cigar  manufacturers.  The  public  have 
always  admitted  the  iustice  that  has  been  done  to 
those  industries  by  the  suppression  of  what  were 
considered  bounties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
spirits  and  foreign  cigars.  The  case  seems  to  be 
on  all-fours  with  that  of  refined  sugar. 

1834.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  they  were  on  fair 
terms,  not  only  would  the  loaf-sugar  refiners  of 
this  country  be  able  to  secure  the  manufacture  of 
much  or  most  of  the  refined  sugar  that  is  imported, 
but  they  would  also  be  able  to  secure  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  export  trade  ? — I  believe  we 


Chairman — continued. 

should.  ^  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  a  fair 
competition  would  have  to  be  met,  and  that  the 
consumer  need  fear  no  appreciable  advance  in  the 
retailing  price. 

1835.  You  have  spoken  about  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Governments  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  bounty  by  means  of  negotiation ;  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  suggesting,  in  the  event  of 
negotiations  failing  to  secure  that  which  is  desired, 
any  other  means  to  compel  foreign  Governments 
to  put  an  end  to  the  bounty?— I  think  that  the 
negotiations  should  be  accompanied  with  some 
penal  requirements  or  assertions. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

1836.  Penal  consequences  ?  —  Penal  '  conse- 
quences. 

Chairman. 

1837.  That  is  to  say  any  Convention  to  be  of 
value,  in  your  opinion,  should  contain  a  clause 
by  which  a  surtax  should  be  placed  upon  sugar 
coming  from  countries  that  continued  to  pay  a 
bounty  ? — I  do.  I  think  no  laws  are  of  any  value 
imless  a  penalty  is  attached. 

1838.  And  vou  would  consider  that  that  would 
be  put  on  in  the  way  of  penalty  ? — I  do. 

1839.  Not  that  you  believe  that  such  a  duty 
would  have  to  be  imposed,  any  more  than  most 
penalties  are  supposed  to  be  required,  except 
with  a  view  of  compelling  the  countries  to  carry 
out  their  engagements?  —  Yes;  and  for  that 
reason  I  should  not  wish  it  to  be  heavy. 

1840.  What,  in  your  opinion  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  countervail  the  bounty  ? — I  should 
say  something  under  a  farthing  per  lb. ;  probably 
2  /.  per  ton  would  have  the  enect  of  suppressing 
bounties. 

1841.  I  suppose,  with  reference  to  an  answer 
that  you  previouslv  made,  you  believe  the  in- 
crease of  price  to  the  consumer  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  even  as  much  as  that  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  consumer  would  feel  it. 

1842.  But  you  do  not  believe  that  the  increase 
of  price  to  the  consumer  would  necessarily  be 
even  so  much  as  a  farthing  per  lb.  5  which  you 
say  would  be  sufficient  to  countervail  the  bounty? 
— Not  more  than  one-half  of  that. 

1843.  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  that?— 
Because  at  present  the  bounty,  wluch  is  repre- 
sented by  about  3  «.  per  cwt,  is  not  enjoyed  by 
the  consumer ;  two-thirds  of  that,  at  least,  are 
shared  by  the  French  sugar  refiner,  the  commis- 
sion agents,  the  carriers,  and  the  intermediate 
sellers,  leaving  only  one-third,  or  1  *.  per  cwt^ 
which  is  positively  enjoyed  by  the  consumer. 
Now  that  would  be  just  one-half  of  the  2  5.  coun- 
tervailing duty,  if  I  may  so  term  it 

1844.  But  that  would  tend  to  show  that  a  duty, 
even  of  2  «.,  was  not  required,  would  it  not,  and 
that  a  lesser  duty  might  be  sufficient  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  impose  a 
smaller  duty.  However,  that  is  a  question  of 
detail  which  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
experts.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  a  duty  of  2  8. 
per  cwt.  would  meet  the  case. 

1845.  That  amount  has  been  named  more  than 
once,  but  in  naming  that  amount  have  not  all  the 
considerations  to  which  you  have  now  alluded 
been  taken  into  acount? — Probably  so. 

1846.  The  bounty  given  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment is  really  2  5.  vlus  all  those  expenses 
that  you  speak  of;  but  tne  refiners  of  this  coun- 
try 
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try  ^y  that  2  *.  being  the  net  result,  after  de- 
ducting the  charges  which  the  foreign  refiner  has 
to  pay,  ia  about  the  amount  by  which  this  country 
really  benefits  ? — I  should  think  so. 

1847.  But  you  believe,  although  this  2  s.  duty 
was  imposed,  the  competition  would  be  so  active 
amongst  refiners  here  that  the  sugar  would  be 
gold  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible  pro- 
ducing price  7>/t/j  a  reasonable  profit? — That  is 
80 ;  it  would  be  inappreciable  by  the  consumer. 

y48.  And  it  could,  under  no  circumstances, 
rise,  above  that  2  *.,  because  then  the  foreign 
rogar  would  come  in  and  keep  down  the  price  ? 
—Exactly  so. 

1849.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,. the  raising 
of  price  to  the  consumer  would  be  considerably 
less  than  the  duty,  and  it  could,  under  no  circum- 
stances, be  greater  ? — In  no  case,  I  think. 

1850.  You  spoke  about  this  countervailing 
daty  as  a  penalty  ;  I  presume  that,  in  using  that 
terai,  you  meant  to  imply  that  if  such  an  agree- 
ment were  come  to,  it  would,  in  your  opinion, 
never  have  to  be  put  in  force  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would. 

1851.  But  your  desire  is  simply,  by  an  efiectual 
means,  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  that  which  the 
Government  have  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to 
do  hitherto,  by  negotiations? — Yes,  and  which 
the  Government  of  France  have  themselves  re- 
commended. The  House  of  Assembly,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  100,  passed  a  resolution  that 
there  should  be  no  longer  any  bounty  paid  upon 
exports. 

1852.  In  using  the  word  "  Government,"  you 
meant  the  Assembly,  I  presume  ? — T  meant  the 
vote  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins, 

1853.  Did  you  intend  that  this  countervailing 
duty  of  2  s.  per  cwt.  should  only  apply  to  re- 
fined su^ar,  or  that  it  should  apply  to  raw  sugar 
imported  from  other  countries? — I  meant  it  to 
apply  to  refined  sugar. 

1854.  Entirely?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

1855.  Have  you  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  French  Gove^ment  would  agree  to  any 
Convention  of  that  kind  unless  raw  sugar  were 
included  ? — I  think  justice  should  be  done  to  all 
importers ;  and  therefore  if  the  case  is  made  out 
as  against  Austrian  or  other  raw  sugar,  it  should 
also  be  enforced  upon  them. 

1856.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  surta:i:  upon 
raw  sugar  you  are  not  prepared  to  speak? — Not 
positively. 

1857.  But,  as  a  refiner,  you  would  be  quite 
wiUing  to  see  a  surtax  put  upon  raw  sugar,  if  it 
came  into  the  country  with  a  bounty? — Certainly. 

1858.  If  the  sugar-refining  industry  of  this 
country,  and  the  sugar-gi'owing  industry  of  the 
Colonies  were  destroyed,  we  should  have  to 
depend  for  our  suppUcs  upon  the  continental 
sources,  should  we  not? — Entirely  so ;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  permanency  of  the  supply  is  one  which 
we  ought  seriously  tg  entertain  at  this  juncture. 
The  gentlemen  representing  the  West  Indian 
interests  will  have  a  sad  story  to  give  to  ycu ; 
but  we  must  face  the  future,  and  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  strengthen  our  hands  by  drawing 
our  supplies  from  as  many  sources  as  possible. 

1859.  You  would  regard  with  alarm  any  ex- 
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tinction  of  oar  trade  here,  and  in  our  Colonies ; 
because  you  think  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  this  country  to  have  to  depend  for  supplies 
upon  the  Continent? — I  do. 

1860.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  wish 
to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — I  would  instance 
the  admirable  foresight  of  the  First  Napoleon, 
who  encouraged  the  growth  of  beet  in  France,  in 
order  that  he  might  protect  himself  against  the 
uncertain  supplies  from  the  West  Indies  in  case 
of  war.  He  instituted  the  srrowth  of  chicory  and 
beet  sugar,  so  as  to  secure,  by  the  utmost  means, 
what  may  be  considered  a  permanent  supply; 
we  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

1861.  Was  he  not  driven  to  that ;  was  it  fore- 
sight ? — I  should  think  so. 

^1862.  Was  it  not  practically  this:  that  all 
importation  of  cane  sugar  was  impossible  with 
such  a  blockade  as  existed  ? — Only  during  the 
war.     That  might  happen  to  us. 

1863.  It  was  that  which  forced  Napoleon  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  beetroot  surar  at  home ; 
not  foresight  of  a  thing  which  might  happen  in 
the  future  ? — Doubtless. 

Chairman. 

1864.  Supposing  that  our  growth  of  sugar  in 
the  West  Indies  was  extinguished  by  this  bounty, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  and  that  we  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  beetroot  sugar  from 
the  Continent,  it  would  be  rather  a  serious  matter 
for  us  in  the  event  of  war,  would  it  not? — Quite 
so. 

Mr.  James  Carry. 

1865.  How  do  you  account  for  the  gp*eat 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  moist  sugar  made 
in  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  in  comparison  with  the 
extensive  increase  in  Liverpool  and  on  the  Clyde  ? 
— So  far  as  Bristol  is  concerned  the  facts  there 
demonstrate  themselves,  that  it  ruined  the  re- 
finers there  to  continue  to  make  the  sugar. 

1866.  Are  there^  any  advantages  at  Liverpool 
and  on  the  Clyde,  that  vou  have  not  at  Bristol 
and  at  Plymouth  ? — There  might  be,  but  they 
must  be  very  small. 

1867.  But  still  they  are  sufiScient  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  at  Liverpool 
and  on  the  Clyde,  that  the  Bristol  and  Plymouth 
people  could  not  do? — I  question  its  being 
profitable. 

1868.  They  are  increasing  their  trade  very 
largely,  are  they  not  ? — I  would  rather  that  the 
gentlemen  from  those  towns  should  speak  for 
themselves. 

1869.  You  say  that,  in  1875,  you  had  the 
largest  importation  of  sugar  into  Bristol ;  was 
not  that  accounted  for  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty? 
— Undoubtedly  there  was  an  impetus  given  tb 
the  trade  ;  consumption  sprang  up  very  seriously. 

1870.  May  not  the  diminution  in  the  supply 
be  accounted  for  by  the  depression  in  trade 
generally? — Not  entirely. 

1871.  That,  taken  in  connection  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  refining  on  the  Clyde  and  in  Liver- 

Sool,  seems  to  show  that  the  supplies  are  being 
rawn  to  these  ports  on  the  Clyde  and  to  Liver- 
pool, in  place  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  does  it 
not  ? — Of  course  they  have  to  meet  their  wants, 
and  they  must  import  raw  sugar  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  refineries. 
M  3  1872.  You 
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1872.  You  say  that  you  draw  your  supplies 
from  different  places,  and  that  you  are  also  now 
importiDg  beetroot  sugar ;  are  you  aware  whether 
the  import  of  West  India  sugar  has  diminished 
or  increased  in  the  last  five  years? — It  has 
diminished. 

1873.  To  what  extent? — It  is  one-third  less 
than  it  was. 

1874.  To  where? — InloBristol.  lamspeaking 
for  Bristol  and  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

1875.  About  what  quantity  of  sugar  do  you 
refine  weekly  altogelher^in  Bristol  and  Plymouth? 
— From  800  to  900  tons,  not  more. 

1876.  That  you  refine  exclusively  into  moist 
sugar  ? — Exclusively. 

1877.  You  do  not  refine  any  into  loaf  sugar? 
—No. 

1878.  About  what  proportion  of  the  respective 
descriptions  of  raw  sugar  do  you  usually  use ;  I 
am  speaking  of  cane  as  against  beetroot? — I 
should  think,  in  the  western  refineries,  the  pro- 
portions are  two  of  cane  sugar  to  one  of  beet 
sugar. 

1879.  Why  do  you  select  the  cane  sugar  in 
preference  to  the  beet  sugar? — There  is  more 
strength  in  the  cane  sugar,  and  the  palate  of  the 
public  is  such  that  it  has  to  be  met. 

1880.  Th^n,  if  another  witness  who  states  that 
he  manufactures  as  much  as  between  1,500  tons 
and  1,700  tons  a  week,  prefers  to  use  beetroot 
sugar  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  raw  beet  as 
against  one-third  of  cane,  would  you  agree  with 
him,  because  the  two  statements  seem  to  conflict? 
— We  have  to  make  sugars  of  a  certain  standard, 
and  of  a  certain  class,  to  meet  the  markets  which 
we  supply. 

1881.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  select 
the  cane  in  preference  to  the  beet? — Certainly. 

1882.  Irrespective  of  the  taste  of  the  consumer, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  purchaser,  have  you  estimated 
the  relative  conunercial  values  calculated  upon 
the  basis  of  the  saccharine  richness  of  beet  and 
cane  sugar? — It  is  calculated  very  minutely. 

1883.  Would  you  kindly,  if  it  is  not  asking 
you  too  much,  give  your  own  experience,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  opinion  which  you  have  arrived 
at  ? — I  am  not  a  practical  refiner ;  I  am  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  the  refinery,  but  I 
am  not  practically  sufficiently  acquainted  to  give 
minute  details ;  I  leave  that  to  our  manager. 

1884.  1  think,  in  the  previous  answer  that  you 

fave,  you  stated  that  the  <  relative  commercial 
iflerence  of  value  between  the  two  was  pretty 
well  understood  ? — It  is. 

1885.  But  you  do  not  happen  to  know  it  ? — 
Not  sufficiently  to  venture  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  question. 

1886.  Will  you  kindly  give  an  approximate 
opinion,  so  far  as  the  information  that  you  have 
derived  from  your  inquiries  enables  you  to  do 
so  ? — You  wish  to  know,  I  suppose,  the  saccha- 
rimetrical  strength  of  the  various  sugars. 

1887.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary  respective 
commercial  values  of  the  two  as  a  raw  material 
to  be  converted  into  a  manufactured  article  ? — I 
would  prefer  not  to  venture  a  decided  opinion, 
because  of  my  inability,  not  being  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  these  details. 

1888.  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  form, 
and  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  competition  be- 
tween the  various  kinds  of  raw  sugars  imported 


Mr.  Eugene  Collins — continued. 

into  this  country  does,  or  does  not,  tend  to  equa- 
lise the  market  value  ? — Certainly  it  does. 

1889.  If  that  be  so,  doubtless  they  have  their 
respective  values,  and  the  manufacturer  of  the 
raw  material  would  be  very  unwilling  to  pay  3  d, 
or  6rf.  per  cwt.  more  for  one  than  he  would  for 
the  other,  simply  as  a  matter  of  choice  ? — If  he 
knows  his  business  he  will  buy  the  article  best 
suited  to  his  needs. 

1890.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  which  has 
come  before  us,  it  has,  I  think,  struck  the  Com- 
mittee with  some  degree  of  force  that  the  bounty 
upon  export,  which  has  been  calculated  on  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  sugars,  amounts  to  something 
like  30  s.  or  40  s.  per  ton  ;  do  you  agree  with  the 
witnesses  who  have  stated  that  it  is  so  ?  —I  should 
not  think  it  was  so  large  as  that. 

1891.  Could  you  give  an  estimate,  at  all  events, 
so  far  as  your  own  opinion  and  experience  go,  of 
what  that  bounty  might  be  ? — I  cannot  say  ac- 
curately. 

1892.  You  agree  with  the  witnesses  who  have 
stated  that  there  is  a  bounty,  but  you  cannot  go 
to  the  extent  of  saying  what  the  amount  of  that 
bounty  may  be  ? — That  there  is  a  bounty  is  un- 
questionable. 

1893.  Does  it  occur  to  you,  as  a  manufacturer, 
that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  manufac- 
turers (I  speak  now  of  the  refiners)  to  get  the 
raw  material  of  their  manufacture,  that  is  to  say, 
raw  sugar,  imported  say  from  Germany,  or  from 
Austria,  at  a  lesser  price,  by  the  fact  of  the 
bounty,  than  they  would  otherwise  ^et  it  at ;  is 
it  not  an  advantage,  generally  speaking,  to  manu- 
facturers, who  have  to  compete,  it  may  be,  with 
foreign  countries,  to  get  the  raw  material  of  their 
manufacture  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1894.  And  if  the  effect  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  bounty  (admitting,  as  you  do,  that  there 
is  a  bounty)  should  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  of  their  manufacture,  would  not 
that  be  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturers? — Yes; 
but  it  is  obliterated  by  the  same  advantages  being 
enjoyed  by  other  countries. 

1895.  But  you  stated,  I  think,  that  the  effect 
of  any  advantage  afforded  to  the  manufacturer 
by  the  bounty  from  Germany  and  Austria,  would 
be  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of 
manufacture  ? — It  must  have  that  effect. 

1896.  If  we  also  keep  in  view  that,  by  the 
competition  of  the  respective  sugars,  the  action 
of  price  on  the  raw  imported  from  Austria  and 
Germany  must  also  tell  upon  the  great  bulk  of 
the  sugars  which  are  imported  into  this  country, 
do  you  not  think  that  it  may  be  damaging  to 
manufacturers  to  raise  the  price  of  both  cane 
and  raw  beetroot  sugar,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  object  which  you  have  stated  to 
the  Committee? — Not  to  the  small  extent  to 
which  it  would  be  likely  to  be  carried  out. 

1897.  I  ask  you  simply  for  information,  be- 
cause that  is  the  view  that  strikes  myself.  I 
have  been  looking  into  the  question  simply  to 
ascertain  about  what  proportion  the  Austrian  and 
German  raw  sugar  bore  to  the  entire  quantity  of 
raw  sugar  imported  into  this  country,  and  I  find 
(without  being  too  precise  with  regard  to  the 
figures)  that  it  does  not  exceed  about  one-sixth. 
Now,  if  the  effect  of  receiving  one -sixth  from  a 
bounty-fed  country  is  to  diminish  the  cost  upon 
six-sixths,  or  the  entire  quantity,  do  you  not 
think  that  that  would  be  some  advantage  to  the 

manufacturer ; 
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manufacturer ;  you  have  already  stated  that  it 
would  in  the  matter  of  German  sugar  ? — Yes ;  to 
a  snail  extent  it  is  so. 

1898.  And,  as  regards  the  consnmer,  if  the 
price  of  sugar  were  raised  or  depressed  upon  the 
entire  quantity  of  a  million  and  some  hundred 
tons  a  year  imported,  to  the  extent  of  the 
bounty  that  we  have  been  taking  note  of,  do  you 
sot  think  that  would  seriously  affect  the  con- 
soming  public,  because,  after  all,  the  whole 
population  does  not  consume  refined  sugars  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  appreciably  felt.  I  might 
gay  that  the  consumption  per  head  of  refined 
surar  in  this  country  d6es  not  amount  to  1 1  lbs. 

1899.  Your  answer  is  that  it  would  not  appre- 
ciably affect  the  consumer ;  but  I  understand 
tbtt  you  admit  the  fact  that  it  would  affect  him 
to  some  extent  ? — Very  slightly. 

1900.  With  regard  to  the  manufacture,  or 
rather  the  refining  of  sugar  by  English  refiners, 
it  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  British 
refiners  have,  in  the  matter  of  mere  manufacture, 
independently  of  considerations  affecting  bounties, 
advantages  which  would  enable  them  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  their  foreign  competitors, 
if  the  bounties  were  set  aside ;  that  is  so,  I 
belie?e  ? — I  should  think  it  was  so. 

1901.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  pre- 
judicial to  the  manufacture  by  the  process  of 
refining  the  sugar  in  this  country,  in  ttie  various 
matters  which  are  usually  calculated  in  the 
processes  of  manufacture  ? — I  know  of  none. 

1902.  Coals  bear  a  large  proportion,  I  believe, 
or  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost  incurred 
in  manufacture  ? — Yes. 

1903.  I  use  the  word  ^'  manufacture ''  intend- 
ing to  say  refining,  because  I  will  treat  it  as  a 
manufacture ;  what  is  the  quantity  of  coals  per 
ton  of  sugar,  or  what  are  the  proportions  em- 
ployed in  the  processes  of  manufacture  ? — An 
economical  refiner  would  take  care  to  limit  his 
oon6anq)tion  of  coal  to  something  like  11  or 
12  cwt  to  a  ton  of  su^ar. 

1904.  Would  that  be  for  refining  raw  sugar 
mto  moist  ? — That  would  be  the  total  consumpr 
tion  of  coal  for  boiling  his  sugar,  heating  his 
house,  generating  all  the  steam  necessary,  and 
burning  the  charcoal,  if  he  is  economical  and 
earduL 

1905.  Then,  if  a  witness  who  has  given  us  very 
mteresting  and  valuable  information,  stated  that 
the  quantity  of  coals  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  ton  of  sugar  would  be  two  tons,  can  you 
agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  ? — He  must  have 
had  very  bad  coals  if  he  used  so  much  as  that ;  I 
cannot  contradict  bis  figures ;  I  think  he  must 
have  meant  two  tons  of  sugar  to  one  ton  of  coals. 

1906.  You  will  not  answer  the  question  if  you 
do  not  think  it  a  proper  one ;  but  about  what 
per-centage  does  the  labour  bear  to  the  price  of 
^  manufEU^tured  article,  assuming  that  12  cwt. 
of  coals  are  used  in  the  refining  of  the  ton  of 
sugar  ? — The  larger  the  out-turn  the  less  is  the 
cost  of  labour. 

1907.  Could  yon  state  about  what  is  usually 
estimated  as  the  average  per-centage  on  the  turn 
oat  of  the  manufactured  article  ? — -That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  detail  which  I  must  leave  to  more  practical 
men  than  myself  to  answer. 

Mr.  Morley. 

1908.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to 
the  relative  sweetness  of  French  and  English 
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loaf  sugar;  take  a  pound  of  ordinary  French  loaf  ^^«F*f^^^'- 

sugar  and  a  pound  of  English  loaf  sugar,  which  ^6  June 

of  the  two  has  the  most  sweetness  in  it  ? — I  ^hould  1 879. 
say  the  English  loaf  sugar  if  made  from  cane 
sugar. 

1909.  But  is  there  any  certain  public  opinion 
upon  that  point  ? — I  think  the  fact  that  there  are 
cei*tain  consumers  of  loaf  sugar  in  London,  who 
will  have  no  other  than  cane-made  loaf  sugar, 
testifies  to  the  fact  that  it  is  superior. 

1910.  It  is  an  element  in  the  matter,  because 
I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  farthing 

ST  pound  would  turn  the  scale  either  way  ?— 
ecidedly  it  would. 

1911.  And  if  there  is  decidedly  more  sweet- 
ness in  a  square  inch,  say,  of  English  loaf  sugar 
than  there  is  in  the  same  bulk  of  French  loaf 
sugar,  1  wonder  the  public  do  not  find  it  out  ? — 
I  think  the  experience  of  all  persons  must  indi- 
cate that  they  use  three  knobs  now  where  they 
used  to  use  two. 

1912.  Is  not  John  Bull  generally  shrewd 
enough  to  discover  that  where  two  lumps  of 
English  sugar  would  sufiSce,  especially  where 
there  is  only  a  difference  of  a  farthing  a  pound 
between  the  two  kinds  of  sugar,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  continue  buying  French  sugar,  of  which 
he  would  have  to  use  three  lumps  ? — ^John  Bull 
is  very  liberal  ^nd  he  is  very  indulgent. 

1913.  Is  loaf  sugar  made  from  Austrian  raw 
sugar  ? — As  we  are  not  making  loaf  sugar,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question. 

1914.  Austrian  raw  comes  in  with  the  bounty 
allowed  upon  the  raw  sugar,  so  that  we  get  it 
cheaper  ? — Yes. 

1915.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  practice, 
when  we  had  a  duty  in  England  for  revenue 
purposes,  as  to  refining  in  bond ;  was  it  all  done 
in  bond  ? — -Our  house  in  Plymouth  never  worked 
under  bond ;  our  production  was  all  absorbed 
by  the  home  and  Irish  markets  immediately. 

1916.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the 
difiSculty,  or  otuerwise,  of  refining  in  bond  ? — I 
know  that  we  have  cheerfully  volunteered  to  work 
under  bond  when  it  was  suggested  to  us.  We, 
in  fact,  made  a  proposal  to  put  bars  to  our 
windows  and  to  alter  the  ingress  and  egress  of  our 
premises. 

1917.  You  have  no  idea  whether  there  would 
be  any  difiSculty  in  the  French  manufactories ;  all 
their  ordinary  moist  sugar  is  manufactured  in 
bond,  is  it  not  ? — The  sugar  manufactured  by  the 
fahricants  is  all  manufactured  under  bond  and 
under  Excise  surveillance. 

1918.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  continuance 
of  the  working  in  bond  if  their  loaf  sugar  were 
refined  in  bond  ? — It  would  be  a  simple  application 
of  the  same  plan. 

1919.  You  have  suggested  that  a  countervailing 
duty,  or  a  surtax,  would  be  an  efficient  remedy 
in  the  event  of  refining  in  bond  not  being  adopted? 
— I  think  it  would. 

1920.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  follow  out  the 
process  of  charging  a  countervailing  duty;  the 
establishment  of  custom  houses,  for  instance,  and 
the  50  modes  in  which  we  should  have  to  watch 
against  the  introduction,  by  surreptitious  means, 
of  the  sugar  without  duty  being  paid?— Custom 
houses  being  still  in  existence,  I  think  a  simple 
uniform  duty  would  be  easily  applied,  and  easily 
and  economically  collected. 

1921.  You  would,  of  course,  limit  the  ports  at 
which  sugar  should  be  imported  ? — It  would  only 
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Shepheard.  j^^  imported  where  a  custom-house  was  in  exist- 

26  Jane  ®°^®  ^^^  *  ^^^^  ^^  officers. 
1^79.  Mr.  Thomhilt. 

1922.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  foreign 
bounties  were  set  aside  it  would  stimulate  the 
growth  of  beet  sugar  in  England  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say ;  I  think  our  climate  is  scarcely 
so  suitable  for  growing  beet  as  the  broader  area 
of  the  Continent. 

1923.  Do  you  think  that  if  things  go  on  as 
they  are  at  present,  it  will  injure,  or  perhaps 
annihilate,  the  cane-grown  sugar  production  ? — It 
is  rapidly  doing  so. 

1924.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  public 
rather  to  keep  on  the  cane-grown  sugar,  as  we 
should  do  if  we  did  away  with  the  bounty,  or 
would  it  be  better  if  we  retained  the  present 
system,  and  by  so  doing  stop  British  cane- 
grown  production  ? — I  should  encourage  as  many 
sources  of  supply  as  possible,  especially  those 
that  are  immediately  connected  with  our  own 
kingdom. 

Mr.  Orr  Emng. 

1925.  Of  course  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  sugar 
refiners  of  this  country  to  have  cheap  sugar 
coming  in  here,  because  of  the  bounty  paid  by 
foreign  Governments  ? — Unquestionably  it  is. 

1926.  But  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  the 
West  Indies,  or  to  our  Colonies  growing  sugar  ? 
—No. 

1927.  It  would  be  as  injurious  to  them  as 
bounties  upon  the  refined  sugar  are  to  the  sugar 
refiners  in  this  country  ? — Quite  so. 

1928.  You  object  to  it  on  principle,  on  the 
ground  that  the  sugar  is  imported,  not  under 
the  natural  advantages  which  the  country  has  of 
producing  cheaper  sugar,  but  under  artificial  ad- 
vantages given  in  the  shape  of  money  from  the 
Government  of  the  country  where  it  is  grown  ; 
stimulating  the  agricultural  interest  there,  and 
preventing  us,  if  possible,  from  growing  beetroot 
to  a  greater  extend  in  this  country  if  they  were 
not  so  favoured  ? — Quite  so. 

1929.  You  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  the 
climate  of  this  country  is  not  very  favourable  to 
the  growing  of  beetroot;  but  have  you  turned 
your  attention  specially  to  that  subject  ? — I  am 
aware  that  the  earlier  experiences,  the  only  ex- 
periences of  any  ma<]:nitude,  were  not  attended 
with  any  advantage  to  the  growers. 

1930.  But  that  was  done  under  the  weight  of 
the  bounties  paid  by  foreign  countries,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

1931.  But  it  is  not  a  question  that  you  are 

Erepared  to  give  any  definite  opinion  upon? — I 
ave  not  turned  my  attention  to  that  question  tp 
any  extent.  We  did  entertain  that  question  about 
12  years  since,  in  Devonshire,  but  some  eminent 
scientific  men  considered  that  our  climate  was 
too  moist  and  too  heavily  charged  with  saline 
matter;  that  is,  so  far  as  Devonshire  is  con- 
cerned.' 

1932.  That  part  of  the  country  might  not  have 
been  suitable,  but  other  parts  of  the  country 
might  be  quite  suitable? — That  might  be  pos- 
sible ;  I  am  not  aware  whether  that  is  so. 

1933.  Do  you  consider  that  bounties  given  by 
Government  to  any  industry  are  unjust  to  the 
traders  in  foreign  countries  to  which  that  favoured 
article  is  exported  ? — Quite  so. 

1934.  I  presume  that  the  foreign  refiner  of 
sugar  and  grower  of  sugar  have  a  considerable 
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advantage  in  being  able  to  obtain  much  cheaper 
labour  than  can  be  procured  in  this  country  ? — 
Not  to  the  extent  that  has  been  stated,  I  think. 

1935.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  the  relative 
prices  of  labour  in  France,  and  Germany,  and 
Austria,  and  in  this  country? — I  do  not  think 
the  short  hour  system  has  affected  the  sugar  re- 
fining industry  in  England  to  any  extent. 

1936.  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  short  hour  sys- 
tem because  it  does  not  apply  to  men,  and  I 
presume  you  Jbave  no  women  employed  in  a  sugar 
refinery? — No. 

1937.  But  do  you  know  what  a  man  earns  per 
week  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  and  in 
Holland,  and  what  we  pay  here  ? — I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  it  to  tell  you. 

1938.  Therefore  your  opinion  that  the  wages 
are  not  very  different  is  not  founded  on  any 
knowledge? — I  do  not  think  there  is  much  differ- 
ence. 

1939.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  had  no 
knowledge  ori  the  subject? — Only  from  casual 
reading.  I  have  not  made  it  a  subject  of  investi- 
gation. 

1940.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  comparative 
amount  of  saccharine  matter  contained  m  sugar 
made  from  beetroot  and  in  sugar  made  from 
cane ;  and,  I  think,  you  said  that  you  could  not 
state  the  difference  ? — No,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
do  so. 

1941.  The  question  which  was  put  to  you  was, 
if  such  a  small  difference  of  price  as  a  farthing 
per  pound  would  enable  you  to  have  a  prosperous 
trade,  and  considering  that  the  equality  of  refined 
sugar  made  from  cane  is  super ror  to  that  made 
from  beetroot,  why  do  not  people  distinguish  the 
difference  and  pay  a  higher  rate ;  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  amongst  the  great  body  of  consumers  of 
this  country  cheapness  is  considered  rather  than 
quality  ? — Quite  so. 

1942.  They  know  the  value  of  a  penny,  but 
they  have  not  knowlege  sufficient  to  know 
whether  there  is  more  saccharine  matter  in  the 
sugar,  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  enters  much 
into  their  consideration.  • 

Mr.  BelL 

1943.  You   sDoke    of    the  local    advantages 

{)088essed  by  Plymouth  as  a  sugar-refinmg 
ocality ;  what  are  they  ?^-It  is  an  open  port 
into  which  vessels  come  immediately  from  the 
Channel  with  floating  cargoes.  That  is  one 
advantage. 

1944.  That  means  that  a  cargo  of  raw  sugar, 
coming  from  the  West  Indies,  is  brought  to 
Plymouth  for  a  somehat  less  freight  than  to 
another  port  ? — Not  much  less ;  but  there  is  a 
saving  of  time  and  the  port  charges  are  low. 

1945.  That  must  be  an  infinitesimally  small 
advantage,  I  suppose  ?— It  all  counts  up. 

1946.  Still  upon  a  ton  of  raw  sugar  that  can- 
not make  any  serious  difference  ? — Upon  a  cargo 
it  is  something. 

1947.  Of  course  it  is  something,  but  it  Is  very 
little? — It  is  only  littles  that  we  are  living  on. 

1948.  It  does  not  amount  to  6  d.  per  cwt,  or 
half  that,  does  it  ?— That  would  be  splendid. 

1949.  You  say  that  you  have  local  advantages, 
but  you  are  not  prepared  to  formulate  what  those 
local  advantages  are? — They  are  the  advantages 
of  position,  it  being  an  accessible  port  at  all  times 
of  the  tide. 

1950.  But 
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1950.  But  vou  are  not  able  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee what  the  advantage  amoimts  to  per  ton  for 
raw  sugar  ? — It  would  probably  make  a  di£ference 
to  the  extent  of  2  *.  6  rf.  or  5  s.  per  ton. 

1951*  You  mentioned  the  item  of  charcoal; 
how  much  charcoal  do  you  require  to  make  a  ton 
of  sugar  ? — About  14  to  15  cwt.  It  is  used  over 
again ;  it  is  all  reburnt. 

1952.  You  spoke  of  one  manufacturer  of  char- 
coal as  having  had  to  stop  his  works  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diminished  output  of  sugar; 
what  was  his  weekly  turn  out  of  chwcoal?— 
That  I  am  not  aware  of. 

1953.  One  himdred  men  would  be  able  to  turn 
out  a  very  lai^e  quantity  of  charcoal,  would  they 
not  ? — ^Yes. 

1954.  But  you  are  not  able  to  say  how  much? 
— I  am  not 

1955.  With  r^ard  to  the  falling  o£f  in  the 
weight  of  coal  used  in  Bristol^  you  first  men- 
tioned 1,500  tons  a  week  as  the  diminution,  which 
you  afterwards  corrected,  and  put  down  at  1,000 
tons  a  week. 

1955*.  One  thousand  tons  a  week  amounts  to 
52,000tons  a  year,  and  if  they  used  half  a  ton, 
which  we  have  it  in  evidence  is  the  quantity 
consimied,  per  ton  of  sugar,  that  would  represent 
a  make  of  104,000  tons  of  sugar  ? — I  have  quoted 
100,000  tons  as  being  the  amount  of  output  in 
Bristol  when  Mr.  Finzel  was  working  fuUy. 

1956.  But  ^ou  say  that  they  have  diminished 
the  consumption  of  coal  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
maximum  output  of  sugar  at  Bristol ;  but  they 
are  still  continuing  to  make  half  the  quantity  of 
sugar  that  thev  did  before,  and  therefore  the 
diminution  in  tne  quantity  of  coal  consumed  can 
onlv  be  about  half  that  which  you  have  stated  ? 
— I  speak  of  that  oertainlv  subject  to  correction. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  precise  weekly 
consumption  ot  coal,  but  it  was  the  amoimt  that 
occurred  to  my  mind  as  being  the  quantity. 
You  are  aware  that  the  smaller  the  output  the 
higher  does  the  quantity  of  coal  used  rise  rela- 
tively. 

1957.  Still  the  economy  could  never  amount 
to  as  much  coal  as  was  required  to  make  the 
maximum  quantity  ? — Perhaps  not. 

1958.  You  spoke  of  the  admirable  foresight  of 
Kapoleon  in  fostering  the  manufacture  of  sugar ; 
you  are  aware,  are  jon  not,  that  the  French  Go- 
vermuent  at  the  time  exercised  also  a  similar 
amount  of  foresight  in  the  manufacture  of  salt- 

Ktre,  the  reason  being  that,  as  an  honourable 
ember  mentioned,  it  was  impossible  to  land 
either  saltpetre  or  sugar  in  France  at  the  rime; 
but  immeaiately  the  war  ceased,  and  the  shipping 
trade  with  other  nations  was  re-establishea,  you 
are,  perhaps,  aware  that  the  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre was  discontinued  in  France  ? — I  have  not 
iiinushed  myself  \nth  that  information. 

1959.  An  honourable  Member  asked  you  about 
the  difference  of  saccharine  matter  in  English 
loaf  sugar  (that  is  cane  sugar,  as  I  understood  it) 
and  French  sugar ;  and  you  mentioned  that  there 
was  a  considerable  difference,  and  you  illustrated 
that  by  saying  that  three  knobs  of  French  suear 
were  about  equivalent  to  two  knobs  of  Engush 
sugar? — Excuse  me,  I  may  have  said  that  three 
knobs  were  used  instead  of  two. 

1960.  Therefore,  the  inference  is,  that  you  use 
the  three  knobs  of  French  sugar  to  produce  the 
same  effect  that  was  produced  by  the  two  knobs 
of  English  suijar  ? — I  do  not  think  that  economy 
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is  considered  in  the  question  at  all ;  sugar  is  so 
cheap  that  it  is  used  very  liberally. 

1961.  I  think  the  question  was  distinctly  put 
to  you  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  is  the  differ- 
ence of  value ;  speaking  of  it  in  reference  to  the 
saccharine  matter,  in  reality  is  French  sugar 
worth  33  per  cent  less  than  English  sugar,  which 
was  implied  in  the  answer  that  you  gave  to  the 
honourable  Member  for  Bristol? — I  should  say 
it  is  not  so  serious  a  difference  as  that. 

1 962.  Generally  speaking,  people  sweeten  their 
tea  to  a  certain  pomt,  and  if  they  were  using 
strong  sugar  they  would  use  less  of  it  than  they 
would  use  of  weak  su^ar ;  in  fact,  if  the  Com- 
mittee went  the  length  of  inferring  from  your 
answer,  that  the  French  sugar  was  33  per  cent, 
worse  than  the  English  sugar,  they  would  draw 
an  incorrect  inference  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  assert 
that. 

1963.  You  seem  to  apprehend  that  anything 
which  took  place  to  put  the  West  India  cane 
sugar  out  of  our  market  would  be  a  serious  matter 
for  this  country  ? — It  would. 

1964.  But  still,  I  suppose,  if  raw  beetroot 
sugar  could  be  introduced  into  this  country 
cheaper  than  raw  cane  sugar,  the  British  public 
and  the  refiners  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  buy  beetroot  sugar  in  preference  to  cane 
sugar  ? — They  would  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

1965.  When  did  you  sign  the  memorial  in 
favour  of  refining  in  bond? — ^I  was  not  then  in 
the  position  I  now  occupy.  My  predecessors 
were  the  parties  who  signed  that  petition,  Messrs. 
Bryant  and  Bumell. 

1966.  You  do  not  know  when  it  was  ? — I  do 
not  remember.  They  acted  in  concert  with  the 
trade. 

1967.  It  was  in  1872, 1  think  ?— It  was  about 
that  time. 

1968.  Of  course,  refining  in  bond  would  now 
have  no  oneration  whatever  upon  the  English 
refiner  ? — No. 

1969.  He  recommends  it  to  other  refiners 
abroad,  but  it  would  not  be  practically'  applied 
to  himself? — We  should  have  no  objection  to  it. 

1970.  But  it  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be 
applied  to  you? — It  would  not  be  necessary, 
there  being  no  dutv. 

1971.  And,  eo  long  as  there  is  no  duty,  the 
system  would  have  no  domestic  application  what- 
ever ? — There  is  no  check  necessary. 

1972.  So  that  you  are  only  putting  yourself  to 
contingent  inconvenience  by  making  that  recom- 
mendation?— Certainly  not 

1973.  It  is  only  a  risk,  which  in  all  probability 
will  never  be  realised  ? — Precisely. 

1 974.  Do  you  know  that  that  matter  was  very 
much  considered  by  the  Select  Committee  in 
1862  ?— Yes. 

1975.  And  that  the  sugar  refiners  of  the 
country  then  gave  evidence  upon  the  question  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  the  nature  of  that  evi^ 
deuce. 

1976.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Fairie 
as  a  sugar  refiner  ? — Yes. 

1977.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Gades- 
den? — Yes. 

1978.  Mr.  Martineau  ? — Yes. 

1979.  Mr.  Fryer  ?— Yes. 

1980.  Woidd  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  all 
those  gentlemen  gave  strong  evidence  before  that 
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*     Committee  to  show  that  refining  in  bond  was 

a6  Jnsfi      impracticable  ?— The  circumstances,  as  they  then 
1  ^79*        existed,  induced  them  so  to  express  themselves. 

1981.  The  system  of  refining  in  bond  would 
then  have  been  applied  to  themselves,  would  it 
not  ? — And  to  the  country  generally,  probably. 

1982.  They  then  thought  it  impracticable  and 
now  they  think  it  easy.  Is  there  not  some  little 
inconsistency  in  making  this  recommendation  to 
foreigQ  refiners  so  glibly,  when  we  ourselves  pro- 
nounce it  impracticable? — I  should  think  not 
now,  seeing  that  the  nature  of  the  position  haa 
entirely  changed. 

1983.  I  see  that  there  were  four  draft  reports 
presented  by  members  of  that  Committee ;  three 
of  them  refer  to  this  question  and  the  fourth  does 
not;  and  all  the  three  that  refer  to  it  lay  it 
down  that  the  system  of  refining  in  bond  could 
not  be  recommended  at  home  ;  do  you  not  think 
that  if  we  now  strongly  recommended  it  abroad, 
when  we  came  to  so  clear  a  conclusion  thai  it 
could  not  be  adopted  at  home,  we,  as  a  nation, 
would  be  rather  exposed  to  the  charge  of  inccm- 
sistency  ? — I  should  diink  those  gentlemen  who 
identimd  themselves  with  that  recommendation 
would  be  the  best  persons  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  question. 

1984.  You  were  asked  a  question  or  two  just 
now  about  the  relative  wages  here  or  abroad,  and 
I  think  you  said  you  did  not  know  much  about 
it?— I  do  not  know  the  average  rate  of  wages 
given  to  the  men  in  the  refineries. 

1985.  Supposing  that  it  were  clear  that  the 
wi^es  of  labour  in  the  sugar  trade  abroad,  say  in 
France,  were  much  below  what  they  are  here, 
would  you  consider  that  a  circumstance  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  us  ?— To  a  very  small 
extent 

1986.  Would  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration? — There  is  not  much 
importance  to  be  attached  to  it. 

1987.  Whether  that  difference  exists,  or  not, 
is  a  subject  upon  which  you  are  not  able  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion ;  but,  supposing  that  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  wages  did  exist  between 
the  sugar  refining  trade  abroad  and  the  same  trade 
at  home,  would  you  consider  that  a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account? — YeS)  if 
other  contingent  circumstances  as  to  the  cost  of 
material  for  refining  were  also  taken  into  con« 
sideration ;  do  not  toke  up  one  subject  and  drop 
another. 

1988.  1  do  not  understand  you  ;  will  you  ex- 
plain that  ? — Supposing  that  labour  was  cheaper^ 
and  coal  dearer ;  let  one  equipoise  or  balance  the 
other. 

1989.  You  do  consider  that,  in  proportion  to 
production  at  home,  we  ought  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  difference  of  cost  of  production  here 
and  abroad  ?—  Clearly. 

1990.  You  think  tLat  we  ought  to  equalise 
the  cost  of  production,  tiiat  is  to  say,  that  we 
ought  to  impose  an  import  duty,  so  as  to  make 
up  the  difference,  if  the  cost  of  production  abroad 
were  less  than  it  is  here  ?— I  have  not  asserted 
that ;  I  say  that  if  you  are  considering  very  for- 
cibly any  diminution  in  the  cost  of  labour  you 
should  also  consider  the  cost  of  fuel. 

1991.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difiSculty,  I 
put  it  more  generally  to  you  ;  supposing  that  it 
were  shown  that  the  cost  of  production  abroad 
was  considerably  less  than  it  is  here,  would  that 
be  a  circumstance  that  the  Legislature  should 
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take  into  account,  so  as  to  equalise  matters  ?— *I 
do  not  say  so. 

1992.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  it  should 
be  taken  into  account;  but  probably  you  did  not 
understand  the  question? — I  only  said  that  I 
thought  the  labour  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  charges,  such  as  fueL 

1993.  But  they  all  come  under  one  class, 
namely,  under  the  head  of  cost  of  production  ? — 
You  have  asked  me  the  question  whether  we  should 
consider  the  diminished  cost  of  labour  on  tlie 
Continent ;  I  only  say  in  conjunction  with  other 
charges  that  may  be  consequent  upon  production. 

1994.  Supposing  that  the  other  charges  were 
shown  to  be  equal  (you  certainly  would  not  con- 
sider hypothetical  circumstances),  and  that  the 
charge  for  labour  abroad  was  very  much  less  for 
producing  a  ton  of  refined  sugar  than  it  is  at 
home,  should  the  Legislature  ti^e  that  into  con- 
sideration ? — ^We  wish  them  to  permit  all  natural 
advantages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  producer.  It 
is  the  unnatural  fiscal  arrangements  that  we 
object  to. 

1995.  Then  you  would  not  take  into  account 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labour  ? — I  would  not^ 

1996.  With  regard  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  Plymouth,  as  a  centre  of  industry,  you  could 
not  put  them  very  high,  apparently,  in  answer  to 
the  honourable  Member  for  Hartlepool  ? — No* 

1997.  As  compared  with  Bristol,  for  example, 
as  a  port  of  entry^  the  advantages  of  Plymoudi 
would  be  about  the  same  ? — Tliey  would  be  about 
the  same. 

1998.  As  compared  with  Bristol^  would  not 
Plymouth  be  under  considerable  disadvantage  in 
respect  of  coal  ? — To  some  extent  it  would. 

1999.  There  is  no  coalfield  near  Plymouth,  is 
there? — No;  all  the  supplies  are  drawn  from 
South  Wales. 

2000.  And  there  are  coalfields  close  to  Bristol 
besides  the  South  Wales  coalfield,  are  there  not? 
—Yes. 

2001.  Then  you  must  be  under  a  considerable 
disadvantage  at  Plymouth  ? — That  we  have  to 
bear. 

2002.  Where  the  trade  is  run  with  such  very 
narrow  profits,  is  not  that  almost  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  extinction  of  Plymouth  ?— -No ;  that 
atone  would  not  be  sufiicient. 

2003.  Would  you  say  that  the  cost  of  bringing 
the  raw  material  into  the  port  was  the  same  at 
both  places  ? — About  the  same. 

2004.  The  cost  of  this  most  important  element 
of  manufacture  is  very  much  higher  at  Plymouth 
than  at  Bristol,  is  it  not  ?— It  is  higher ;  but  we 
have  to  meet  that  by  diminishing  other  charges, 
cutting  it  as  fine  as  we  can. 

2005.  When  did  the  diminution  in  the  sugar 
refining  at  Plymouth  first  begin  ^ — In  1864. 

2006.  Was  there  no  decline  before  that  ? — ^No ; 
we  worked  up  during  the  time  that  the  French 
refines  were  coming  over;  but  that  was  at  a 
lower  rate  of  bounty  when  the  duty  was  one-half. 
After  the  Franco-German  war,  when  the  duty 
was  doubled,  the  bounty  was  doubled,  and  that 
excluded  us^ 

2007.  Going  back  before  1864,  was  it  a  de- 
creasing or  an  increasing  trade  ? — I  can  give  you 
the  figures  of  our  out-turn.  We  had  kept  on  a 
pretty  equal  out-turn  year  by  year.  It 
diminished  from  about  13,000  tons  to  between 
11,000  and  12,000  tons;  and  after  that,  when  the 
bounty  was  considerably  increased,  it  fell  ofi^ 

2008.  What 
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2008.  What  year  are  you  speaking  about  ? — 
h  1857  we  turned  out  ISyOOO  tons;  and  it  came 
down  to  7,100  tons  last  year. 

J009.  How  did  it  run  from  1857  to  1864?— 
The  quantity  of  raw  sugar  melted  in  1857  was 
13,000  tons;  die' next  year,  1858,  it  was  over 
12,000  tons;  in  1859  it  went  down  to  8,500 
tonB;  in  1860  it  had  sprung  up  again  to  over 
10,000  terns;  in  1861  it  was  9,850  tons;  and  in 
1862  it  was  9,500  tons. 

2010.  Do  not  those  figures  bring  out  the  fact 
tfiatdie  trade  was  decuning  before  1864? — li 
jou  take  a  year  or  two  later,  in  1866  it  was 
10,6(10  tons ;  and  in  1867  it  was  11,000  tons. 

2011.  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman, 
lluit  the  trade  began  to  decline  in  1864,  owing  to 
Ike  bounty ;  when  you  look  at  these  figures  you 
see  that  it  was  declining  from  1857  to  1864 ;  in 
&ct  -die  amount  was  higher  in  1857  than  in  any 
year  afterwards? — The  diminution  was  not  so 
serious  until  the  duty  was  doubled  in  France. 

2012.  But  surely  the  diminution  between  1857 
and  1859  was  more  serious,  relatively,  than  any- 
thing that  has  happened  since  ;  it  was  from 
1S,000  tons  to  8,000  tons  ?— That  might  have 
been  owing  to  some  circumstances  of  the  market. 

2013.  It  kept  on  much  in  the  same  way,  did  it 
not  ? — It  rallied  again  afterwards,  and  it  came  up 
to  11,000  tons  in  1868. 

2014.  That  is  a  ^ood  many  years  afterwards, 
when  you  say  the  bounties  were  in  operation ; 
what  I  wish  to  brin^  out  is  this :  was  not  your 
trade  in  Plymouth  declining  from  other  causes 
before  these  bounties  began  to  operate? — To 
some  extent  it  was. 

2015.  You  laid  some  stress  upon  the  national 
policy  of  maintaining  supplies  from  our  colonies, 
even  although  we  might  get  perfectly  trust- 
worthy supplies  from  other  quarters  ? — The 
term,  "perfectly  trustworthy,  is  doubtful. 
There  is  nothing  perfectly  trustworthy,  and  that 
is  a  reason  why  we  should  have  more  strings  to 
our  bow. 

2016.  Have  you  any  sympathy  with  the  claims 
of  the  Australian  and  South  African  wine- 
growers ? — I  have  not  considered  that  question. 

2017.  They  urge,  especially  the  South  Aus- 
tralian wine  CTowers,  that  they  produce  ex- 
ceedingly good  wines,  which  are  hampered  by 
the  duties  now  levied  on  their  importation,  and 
that  if  they  could  get  a  little  advantage  we 
should  have,  from  our  own  colonies,  very  ex- 
cellent wines  which  require  a  little  bounty,  that 
is  to  say,  a  little  diminution  of  duty  to  encourage 
trade ;  have  you  any  sympathy  with  them  ?  —I 
have  not  considered  the  question.  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Bourke^ 

2018.  I  think  you  said  that,  all  round,  the 
price  of  the  sugar  that  you  produce  is  about  23  s. 

rsr  cwt.  ? — That  is  the  present  average  price, 
am  afraid  it  is  falling. 

2019.  You  have  said  that  during  the  Franco- 
German  war,  the  price  increased  very  much ; 
what  was  the  ^rice  during  the  Franco-German 
war  of  that  which  now  costs  you  23  *.  per  cwt.  ? 
— Just  then  sugars  were,  of  course,  considerably 
dearer.  I  see  that  the  average  price  of  low 
Bogar  turned  out  during  the  Franco-German  war 
was  50$,  2d,  per  cwt,  and  the  price  of  pieces 
was  32  J.  5d.  per  cwt.  That  is  from  our  average 
book. 
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2020.  You  said  Ihat  the  price  was  about  23 «. 
per  cwt  all  round  now  ?  -  Yes,  it  is  the  medium 
price. 

2021.  Taking  these  figures  which  vou  have 
just  given,  and  comparing  them  with  that,  what 
would  be  the  medium  price  during  the  Franco- 
German  war? — Thirty-two  shilli^^  and  five 
pence  for  pieces. 

2022.  Is  that  the  price  as  compared  with  the 
23  8. ;  there  were  two  descriptions  of  sugar,  one 
at  50  s.  2  d.,  and  the  other  at  32  s.  5  rf.,  I  think  ? 
— Then  I  should  add  the  two  together  and  divide 
by  three  ;  the  average  price  of  soft  sugar  being 
32  s.  5  d,  and  of  the  other  50  s,  2  <2.,  the  medium 
would  be  38  s.  4  d 

2023.  You  said  that  23  s,  was  the  mean  price 
at  present,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2024.  The  mean  price  of  what  ? — Of  our  out- 
turn. 

2025.  Of  refined  sugar? — Yes,  of  what  we 
maiiufacture. 

2026.  During  the  Franco-German  war,  what 
was  the  mean  price  of  that  same  out  turn  ? — I 
can  hardly  give  the  exact  comparison,  because  I 
have  not  the  precise  proportions  of  the  quantity 
of  loaf  sugar  to  the  quantity  of  soft  sugar  turned 
out  The  price  that  we  got  for  loaf  sugar  was 
60  s.  2  rf.,  and  the  price  that  we  got  for  the  moist 
was  32  s.  5  d,y  but  I  have  not  the  precise  pro- 
portions. Presuming  that  they  were  two  por- 
tions to  one,  that  would  give  a  mean  of  38  s.  4  d.\ 
but  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  is  correct. 

2027.  Do  you  recollect,  in  the  year  1871, 
during  the  Franco-German  war,  what  was  the 
rise  in  price  per  cwt.  which  took  place  in  the 
sugar  that  you  manufactured  ? — I  suppose  not 
more  than  4  5.  per  cwt. 

2028.  And  during  the  Franco -German  war 
Tou  say  that  you  had  pretty  good  times  ? — Yes ; 

•  but  they  did  not  last  long  enough. 

2029.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  coal  in  Paris  and  the  cost  of  coal  in 
Plymouth  ? — Yes,  very  nearly  ;  I  spent  a  day 
in  one  of  the  South  Wales  collieries  last  week, 
and  I  find  that  the  cost  of  coal  in  Paris  is  just 
double  what  it  is  in  Plymouth. 

2030.  How  much  do  you  pay  in  Plvmouth  ? 
— ^The  price  varies  ;  that  is  a  question  for  manu- 
facturers and  managers ;  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  very  accurately. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

2031.  What  is  the  price  in  Paris  ?— Over  1  /. 
per  ton. 

Mr.  Bourhe. 

2032.  Therefore,  there  is  a  difference  of  10  *. 
per  ton  on  the  price  of  coal? — More  than  10*. 

2033  And  that  would  be  a  difference  of  5  s. 
per  ton  on  the  out  put  of  refined  sugar  ? — Yes. 

2034.  Do  you  know  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  coal  at  Plymouth  and  at  Bristol?— it  is 
cheaper  at  Bristol  than  it  is  at  Plymouth. 

2035.  How  much  cheaper  ? — I  am  not  aware  ; 
something  must  be  considered  as  to  the  effect 
produced  and  the  quality  of  coal.  I  am  not  very 
conversant  with  the  character  of  the  Bristol  coal ; 
I  have  had  no  experience  of  it,  personally. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

2036.  But  coal  at  Plymouth  must  be  cheaper 
than  it  is  in  London  ? — Not  very  much,  because 
the  competition  in  carriage  is  so  great  that  it  is 
brought  into  London  at  a  very  low  rate. 

N  2  2037.  By 
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Mr.  Orr  Ewing — continued. 

2037.  By  whom  ? — ^By  rail  into  the  refiners' 
yards. 

2038.  Do  the  sugar  refiners  in  London,  taking 
Mr.  Doncan^  for  instance,  get  it  by  rail?— I 
haye  no  doubt  that  he  will  answer  that  question ; 
I  should  get  it  by  rail  if  I  were  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
I  think  he  does ;  he  Ought  to,  but  as  I  was  never 
in  his  place  I  cannot  say. 

Chairman. 

2039.  You  say  that  coal  is  cheaper  in  Bristol 
than  it  is  in  Plymouth? — Yes. 

2040.  Yet  the  natural  advantages  which 
Bristol  has,  as  compared  with  Plymouth,  with 
regard  to  coal,  have  not  preventea  the  refining 
in  Bristol  from  falling  on  from  100,000  tons  a 
year  to  60,000  tons  a  year  ? — They  have  not. 

2041;  Something  has  been  said  about  the  rela- 
tive price  of  coal  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
^ving  an  advantage  to  our  manufacturers  here ; 
do  you  consider  it  right  that  any  natural  advan- 
tage that  we  have  in  the  price  of  coals  should  be 
extinguished  in  our  own  markets  by  means  of  a 
foreign  country  ? — I  do  not  think  they  should  be, 
but  uiey  are. 

2042.  If  W6  have  that  natural  advantage,  it 
would  go  to  show  that,  on  an  equal  footing,  we 
could  not  only  manufacture  our  own  loaf  suear, 
but  that  we  could  probably  obtain  a  consider^le 
share  of  the  export  trade  ? — I  think  so. 

2043.  And  im  that  prevents  that  being  done 
is  the  present  bounty  system  ? — Quite  so. 

2044.  And  that  system  the  U-ovemment  of 
this  country  has,  over  and  over  again,  endea- 
voured to  put  a  stop  to  ? — Yes. 

2045.  Something  has  been  said  about  the 
sugar  refiners  not  desiring  to  come  under  the 
system  of  refining  in  bond,  which  they  are  press- 
ing upon  their  Continental  neighbours;  but  is  it 
within  your  knowledge  that,  in  1872,  when  the 
refiners  of  this  country  si^ed  a  memorial  in 
favour  of  refining  in  bond,  uiey  would  have  had 
to  come  under  that  system  themselves? — Yes, 
we  were  willing  to  adopt  that  system. 

2046.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  you  were 
asking  for  at  that  time  you  were  willing  to  bear, 
and  would  necessarily  have  had  to  bear  ? — Quite 
so ;  we  ofiered  to  bear  the  expenses. 

2047.  Something  has  been  said  about  the 
evidence  given  by  our  refiners,  in  1862,  against 
refining  in  bond ;  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Gades- 
den  that  the  circumstances  changed  very  con- 
siderably between  1862  and  1872,  and  that  one 
of  the  ffreat  changes  was  that  there  was  less 
facility  for  fruud  ? — That  was  so. 

2048.  May  I  take  it  that,  perhaps,  the  minds 
of  the  refiners  might  have  been  influenced  to 
some  extent,  in  1862,  by  the  fact  that,  by  the 
system  then  being  carried  on,  they  obtained  a 
bounty  ? — It  was  very  small,  if  any. 

2049.  You  were  not  in  business  at  that  time  ? 
•—I  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  concern. 

2050.  But  still  you  think  the  system  of  re- 
fining adopted  in  1862  gave,  to  some  extent,  a 
bounty  ? — Only  to  the  exporting  ports. 

2051.  And  that  being  the  case,  you  think  it 
not  unlikely  that  the  minds  of  the  refiners,  in 
1862,  mieht  have  been,  to  some  extent,  influenced 
by  that  tact  ? — Perhaps  so. 

2052.  Probably  it  is  to  that  fact  that  we  owe 
the  opposition  of  refiners  on  the  Continent 
coming  under  that  regime  ? — Clearly  so. 


Chairman — continued. 

2053.  That  reaime,  if  they  came  under  it, 
would  extinguisn  the  advantwe  which  they 
derive  under  the  old  system  ? — Certainly. 

2054.  You  were  asked  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labour 
abroad  and  at  home ;  in  answering  that  it  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account,  you  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that  we  should  be  justified,  in  taking  that 
fact  mto  account,  in  protecting  our  manufacturers 
against  it  ? — No. 

2055.  And^  so  far  as  you  know,  if  it  should  be 
proved  that  the  sugar  refiners  are  unable  to  com* 
pete  on  free-trade  principles,  you  would  be 
willing  that  they  should  go  to  the  wall  ? — Quite 
so ;  we  have  admitted  that  publicly. 

2056.  You  would  not  desire  that  we  should 
attempt  to  countervail  any  natural  advantage 
which  France  has  ? — I  have  already  said  so. 

2057.  In  taking  the  price  of  labour  into  ac« 
count,  you  merely  referred  to  the  relative  cost 
of  refining  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2058.  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  a  thing 
into  account  ? — You  are  referring,  I  presume,  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  cheap  labour 

Chairman. 

2059.  When  you  spoke  about  taking  it  into 
account,  you  merely  had  in  your  mind  tne  ques- 
tion of  pure  calculation  as  to  whether  sugar 
could  be  produced  cheaper  in  France  than  in 
England,  and  one  of  the  factors  in  coming  to 
any  conclusion  upon  these  calculations  is  the  cost 
of  labour  ? — Exactly. 

2060.  And,  so  far,  you  would  take  it  into 
account ;  but  you  do  not  desire  to  take  it  into 
account  in  pressing  any  remedial  measure  upon 
the  Government  ? — No ;  certainly  not. 

2061.  And  as  vou  do  not  wish  to  be  deprived 
of  the  natural  advantages  which  Englana  has, 
you  would  not  advocate  that  anv  other  country 
should  be  deprived  of  her  natural  advantages  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

2062.  And  if  they  have  natural  advantages, 
you  are  willing  to  submit  ?— Quite  so. 

2063.  So  far  as  the  difficulties  of  refining  in 
bond  are  concerned,  you  are  aware  that  this 

?|uestion  having  been  discussed  at  several  con- 
erences,  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at,  at 
more  than  one  conference,  in  favour  of  refining 
in  bond  ? — Yes. 

2064.  And  that  refining  in  bond  has  been 
apreed  to  by  the  French  Assembly,  by  the  Bel* 
gian  Assembly,  and,  practically,  by  the  Dutch 
Assembly  ? — Yes ;  and  as  frequently  postponed. 

2065.  Something  has  been  said  about  Bristol 
and  Plymouth  being  able  to  refine  their  sugar, 
and  about  that  trade  still  being  carried  on  in 
Liverpool,  and  on  the  Clyde ;  I  suppose  all  this 

ffoes  to  show  that  the  margin  between  profit  and 
088  is  exceedingly  small  ?— -It  is  very  trifling. 

2066.  And  that  while  it  may  be  possible  to 
carry  on  the  trade  in  some  localities,  the  smallest 
disadvantage  in  any  locality  is  sufficient  to  ex* 
tinguish  the  trade,  or  to  greatly  reduce  it?-^ 
Yes. 

2067.  You  are  aware  that  at  the  time  of  the  abo» 
lition  of  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  a  very  great  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  consumption  of  sugar? — 
Yes. 

2068.  That 
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Chairman — continued. 

2068.  That  ouglit  to  have  led,  ought  it  not,  to 
xuTj  coneiderable  degree  of  prosperity  in  the 
maniuactare  of  siigar  ? — We  anticipated  that  it 
would  haye  that  e&ct. 

2069.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  so  ?— It 

2070.  That  accounts,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
for  the  increased  production  of  moist  sugar 
which  now  goes  on,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

2071.  But  it  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the 
prosperity  which  was  then  started  has  continued  ? 
—It  has  not. 

2072.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  that  time 
have  not  many  moist  sugar  refineries  been  closed? 
— Several  of  them. 

2073.  In  conseouence  of  their  being  unable  to 
compete  with  die  French  bounties  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  which  the  French  boimties  on  loaf 
sugar  had  upon  the  price  of  moist  sugar  ? — That 
is  so. 

2074.  Where  have  those  houses  been  closed  ? 
— In  Bristol  and  Plymouth.  The  production 
has  decreased  from  100,000  tons  to  50,000  tons 
in  Bristol.  I  stated  that  there  were  formerly 
from  12  to  16  houses  in  Bristol,  but  that  there 
are  now  only  three ;  and  that  there  were  three  in 
Plymouth,  but  there  is  now  only  one. 

Mr,  Courtney, 

2075.  I  thought  you  said,  in  answer  to  the 
Cludrman,  diat  ^e  moist  sugar  refining  business 
was  declining,  and  that  houses  had  been  shut  up? 
— Ii  is  not  profitable. 

2076.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  moist  sugar  refining 
is  increasing,  according  to  the  statistical  figures  r 
— In  some  aistricts. 

Chairman. 

2077.  You  are  speaking  for  Bristol  and  Ply- 
mcuth? — I  am  speaking  only  for  Bristol  and 
Plymouth. 

2078.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  the  production 
of  moist  sugar  decreased  in  Bristol? — In.  both 
towns,  in  Bristol  and  in  Plymouth,  it  has  de- 
creased. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2079.  May  not  that  be  entirely  explained  by 
tlie  fact  that  the  industry  has  been  shifted  to 
other  places  in  the  United  Kingdom? — There  are 
some  supplies  that  come  from  other  districts. 

2080.  If  the  total  amoimt  of  moist  sugar  re- 
fined in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased,  as 
we  know  from  the  Returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
it  has,  the  fact  that  certain  manufactories  have 
been  shut  up  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  only  shows 
that  the  industry  has  been  transferred  to  other 
muts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  is  not  that  so? — 
rerhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  class  of  goods 
turned  out  from  the  western  refineries  are  of  a 
higher  class  than  the  average. 

Chairman. 

2081.  May  I  take  it  that  the  moist  sugar  pro- 
duced there  comes  more  into  competition  than  the 
loaf  sugar? — It  is  the  class  immediatly  below  it, 
the  refined  crystals. 

2082.  That  would  account  for  the  decrease  in 
your  particular  branch?— Precisely  ;  they  are 
excluded  by  the  low  price  of  the  French  loaves. 

2083.  I  am  afraid  that,  unintentionally,  you 
have  communicated  incorrect  information  upon 
one  point ;  and  as  doubtless  the  economical  con- 
ditions of   manufacture   will  be    considered  in 
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France  and  in  this  country  upon  the  evidence  ^ ven, 
I  should  Uke  to  give  you  an  opportunity  c?  cor- 
recting a  statement  which  I  do  not  think  you 
will  sustain  ;  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  coals, 
you  stated  that  you  had  been  in  South  Wales 
lately  and  that  you  had  been  collecting  the  best 
information  you  could  as  to  the  relative  cost  of 
coals  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  as  compared  with 
Paris ;  you  are  aware  that  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  coals  consists  simply  in  the  freight  of  the 
coals  from  the  producing  districts  in  Wides  to  the 
respective  plaoes ;  assuming,  and  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  the  assumption,  that  the  price  of  the 
best  steam  coalft  in  South  Wales  at  present  is 
about  Ss.  6(L  per  ton,  would  it  not  be  a  lair  allow- 
ance for  the  cost  of  conveyance  of  those  coals  to 
Bristol  to  allow  something  like    2$.   per  ton, 
making  the  price  at  Bristol  about  10  s,  6d.  per 
ton  ? — I  do  not  think  Bristol  draws  supplies  from 
South  Wales,  but  from  pits  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  city. 

2084.  You  use  South  Wales  coal  chiefly  at 
Pljrmouth,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2085.  Is  not  the  cost  of  freight  from  South 
Wales  about  Ss,  Sd.  per  ton  at  present? — About 
that.  , 

2086*  Assuming  that85«  6d.  per  ton  is  the 
cost  of  coals  in  South  Wales,  that  would  make 
the  cost  of  Welsh  coals  in  Plymouth  about  13«. 
9d.  per  ton,  would  it  not? — That  is  presuming 
that  we  gave  8*.  6d.  per  ton. 

2087.  I  believe  that  the  cost  of  freight  and 
conveyance  of  coals  to  Paris  is  about  8  s,  6  d,  per 
ton,  is  it  not? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact 
freight  to  Paris ;  but  one  of  the  largest  coal  pro- 
prietors, with  whom  we  have  a  heavy  contract^ 
told  me  that  the  cost  of  coal,  similar  to  that 
vrhich  we  use,  was  double  in  Paris  to  what  it 
was  in  Plymouth. 

2088.  If  it  turned  out,  upon  further  evidence, 
that  the  cost  of  freight  and  conveyance  of  coals 
from  the  Welsh  ports  to  Paris  was  Ss.  6d,  per 
ton,  that,  added  to  the  Ss.  6d,  which  was  the 
cost  of  the  coals,  would  make  17  s,  per  ton,  would 
it  not? — Yes. 

2089.  That  would  helTs.  per  ton  at  Paris,  as 
compared  with  13*.  9d.  at  Plymouth? — Yes, 
but  my  informant  stated  that  coals  in  Paris  cost 
more  than  1 L  per  ton,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  correct.  He  had  no  object  in 
deceiving  me. 

2090.  Even  taking  his  figure  of  1  /.  per  ton^ 
nevertheless,  if  we  take  the  cost  at  Plymouth  at 
1 3  *.  9  d,  according  to  the  statements  that  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  it  would  be  nothing 
like  double  the  cost,  would  it? — But  we  do  not 
pay  135.  9rf.  per  ton. 

2091.  You  pay  less  than  8*.  6c/. per  ton? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Morley, 

2092.  Some  rather  mystified  statement  was 
made  about  the  effect  upon  labour  not  being  a 
factor  in  considering  this  question;  you  have 
given  evidence  that  500  labourers  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  in  Bristol,  and  100  at  Ply- 
mouth ? — More  than  that. 

2093.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  it  is  a 
very  serious  thing  that  that  should  occur,  and 
that  this  country  should  get  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
duction of  only  a  farthing  per  lb.  on  sugar ;  it 
is  a  matter  worth  considermg,  is  it  not  ? — I  think 
it  is  a  very  high  price  to  pay  for  such  a  small 
benefit. 

N  3  2094.  I 
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Chairman. 

2094.  I  BELIEVE  that  jou  wish  to  give  some 
explanations  with  reference  to  the  evidence  that 

iou  have  given  before  the  Committee  ?— I  do. 
n  answer  to  Question  618, 1  stated  that  I  had 
never  been  informed  of  any  steps  having  been 
taken  with  regard  to  the  representations  made 
before  the  mixed  Commission.    That  is  incorrect, 
my  memory  did  not  serve  me  well.    Of  course 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  steps  were  taken  from 
time  to  time,  but  that  nothing  was  done  with 
respect  to  the  representations  made  before  that 
Commission.     Then,  in  answer  to  Question  629, 
I  made  an  error  in  mixing  up  the  Amendment  of 
1872  with  the  Amendment  of  1874 ;  they  were 
separate  and  distinct  Amendments;  in  fact,  in 
1874  there  were    five  Amendments  before  the 
National  Assembly.     I  only  wish  to  correct  that, 
because  I  might  be   taxed  with   misstatements 
afterwards.    Then  at  Question  694  you  asked  me 
this :  "  So  that  we  may  say  that  the   French 
Assembly,  the  Bel^an  Assembly,  and  the  Dutch 
Assembly,  assented  to  refining  in  bond,"  and  I 
said,  *^  1  es."    I  should  have  said  that  they  as- 
sented to  the  Convention,  because,  of  course, 
Belgium  never  did  assent  to  I'efining  in  bond. 
Then  I  wish  to  explain  that  I    misunderstood 
Question  827,  and  that  my  answer  referred  to  die  . 
Conference  of  1877.     Then  in  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 915,  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  Rus- 
sian wheat  to  this  country  during  the  Russian 
war,  I  ought  not  to  have  said,  "  I  cannot  say," 
because  I  can  say.     I  had  not  time  to  think  at 
the  moment;   however,  that  will  probably  be 
explained  in  my  further  examination. 

2095.  Then  I  will  ask  you,  are  you  now  pre- 
pared to  give  an  answer  to  that  question  :  **  Do 
you  know  that  it  was  stated  over  and  over  again 
that  we  had  a  great  deal  of  Russian  wheat 
brought  into  this  country  during  the  time  of  the 
war  with  the  Russians  in  1854,  that  wheat  being 
shipped  to  us  through  German  ports,  and  that 
certificates  of  origin  in  that  case  did  not  keep 
out  this  Russian  wneat  which  we  intended  to  do 
by  the  blockade ;  is  not  that  an  analogous  case 
to  what  might  happen  as  regards  sugar  r  " — I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  analogous  case,  for  this  reason, 
that  I  believe  the  case  mat  Mr.  Alexander  Brown 
was  dealing  with  was  the  supposed  case  of  two 
countervailing  duties  being  in  operation,  a  larger 
one  on  the  Austrian  sugar  than  on  the  German 
sugar.  My  answer,  therefore,  is  this  :  that  Ger- 
many, having  to  meet  a  smaller  countervailing 
duty  than  Austria,  would  take  care  that  Austrian 
sugar  should  not  avail  itself  of  German  ports  in 
order  to  come  and  compete  with  German  sugar 
in  the  English  market  at  the  same  countervailing 
duty. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

2096.  That  would  be  true  from  the  previous 
questions  and  the  answers  that  you  gave  me ;  I 
had  then  in  my  mind  the  question  of  whether,  by 
certificates  of  origin,  you  could  ever  really  decide 
where  the  sugar  or  the  wheat  came  from  ? — 
What  I  meant  was  that  the  wheat  case  was  not 

Earallel  with  the  sugar  case,  because  Germany 
ad  no  particular  obiect  in  stopping  the  shipment 
of  Russian  wheat,  Russian  wneat  and  German 
wheat  being  on  a  par ;  whereas  it  would  have  a 
distinct  object  in  stopping  the  shipment  of  Aus- 
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trian  sugar,  because  Austrian  sugar  would  be 
struck  with  a  higher  countervailing  duty  than 
German  sugar,  and  therefore  Germany  would 
naturally  take  care  that  the  certificates  of  origin 
were  forthcoming,  as  to  whether  it  was  Austrian 
sugar  or  German  sugar  that  was  being  shipped 
at  Hamburg. 

2097.  Practically,  that  was  a  case  in  which  we 
were  interested  in  trying  to  keep  Russian  wheat 
out  of  the  London  market,  the  certificate  of  origin 

Eurported  to  show  that  it  was  German  wheat 
ut  practically  it  was  well  known  and  under- 
stood that  it  was  Russian  wheat ;  is  not  that  a 
case  in  which  certificates  of  origin  brc^e  dowre? 
— No,  because  Germany  had  not  the  same  mo- 
tive for  stopping  the  smpment  of  Russian  wheat 
as  it  would  have  for  stopping  the  shipment  of 
Austrian  sugar. 

2098.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  certificate 
of  origin  did  break  down,  did  it  not  ? — If  it  broke 
down,  I  say  that  Germany  had  not  the  same 
object  in  maintaining  the  svstem  of  certificates 
of  origin  in  the  case  of  Russian  wheat  as  it  would 
have  ID  the  case  of  Austrian  sugar. 

2099.  There  might  be  reasons  whjr,  in  that 
particular  case,  it  might  break  down  with  regard 
to  Russian  wheat,  and  why  it  might  not  break 
down  with  regard  to  Austrian  sugary— That  is 
my  point. 

2100.  But  so  far  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  cir- 
tificates  of  origin  did  fail  in  their  object  in  that 
case  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  failed  or  not, 
but  if  they  failed,  they  failed  under  circumstances 
which  would  not  be  in  existence  in  the  case  of 
Austrian  and  German  sugar. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2101.  You  begun  by  giving  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  the  total  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  here ; 
but  I  am  not  clear,  after  all,  about  the  figures  ; 
what  is  the  total  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  per 
annum  in  England  ? — I  think  I  explained  tnat 
the  only  way  in  which  I  could  get  at  those- 
figures  was,  by  looking  at  the  official  returns  of 
France  and  Holland  of  the  exportations  of  loaf 
sugar  from  those  countries  to  Great  Britain.  It 
is  impossible  from  any  Board  of  Trade  returns  to 
ascertain  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  in  this 
country. 

2102.  In  answer  to  Question  15,  you  said  that 
200,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  a  year  were  refined  in 
the  loaf  sugar  factories ;  does  that  refer  to  the 
present  time  ? — No,  that  refers  to  what  was  the 
case  before  the  26  sugar  houses  in  London  were 
shut  up.  Those  26  houses  have  been  shut  up 
since  1864.  My  answer  meant,  that  those  26 
houses  that  have  been  shut  up  by  the  operation 
of  the  bounty,  refined,  in  round  numbers,  200,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  a  year. 

2103.  How  much  loaf  sugar  would  be  turned 
out  of  those  200,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  ? — We 
must  take  a  rough  calculation,  because  some 
houses  turn  out  a  larger  per  centage  of  loaf  sugar 
than  others.  You  may  take,  as  a. fair  estimate, 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths,  whichever  you  like. 

2104.  Not  so  much  as  150,000  tons?— One 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  tons,  I  tiiink,  was  the 
figure  that  I  gave. 

2105.  I  am  referring  to  the  estimate  of  th^ 
amount  of  loaf  sugar  that  was  produced  by  the 

English 
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English  loaf  SEUgor  refiners  before  their  trade  was 
klerfered  with ;  do  you  say  that  that  came  to 
140,000  tons  ? — About  that ;  I  do  not  pin  myself 
to  accurate  figures. 

Xiord  Frederick  Cavendish, 

2106.  Do  you  mean  previously  to  1864? — No: 
in  1864^  up  to  the  time  when  the  26  sugar  houses 
were  lU  shut  up. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2107.  At  that  time  was  there  any  importation 
ol  kaf  sugar  ? — I  think  there  was  a  small  importa- 
tion of  loaf  su^ar^  but  I  cannot  recollect  at  the 
monient  what  it  was. 

2108.  I>utch  loayes  is  only  a  name,  I  think  ? — 
Biere  were  Dutch  loaves  imported. 

2109.  To  what  extent  ?— That  I  cannot  recol- 
lect 

2110.  Would  that  import  be  considerable  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

2111.  Would  it  be  any  appreciable  proportion 
of  the  home   production ;  would  it  be  half  as 

puieiy  nrom  memory. 

2112.  Yon  cannot  give  any  limited  number 
Ihst  you  think  would  be  safe  ? — I  had  rather  not 
do  so. 

2113.  The  present  amount  imported  you  cal- 
cakte  to  be  140,000  tons  ?— Yes. 

2114.  That  is  not  derived  from  this  calcula- 
tion to  which  I  am  now  referring,  but  frt>m  the 
export  figjoures  of  foreign  countries?— Yes. 

2115.  The  present  unportation  is  much  more 
Oan  that,  is  it  not  ?— I  put  it  at  140,000  tons. 

2116.  Five  countries  export  together  400,000 
tons,  and  we  get  140,000  tons  apparently,  sothat 
die  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  is  at  a  standstill  ? 
—Is  it? 

2117.  Does  it  not  follow  from  those  figures, 
that  what  we  import  now,  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
port tables  of  forei^  countries,  is  the  same  as 
we  made  formerly  when  we  had  the  trade  in  our 
own  hands  ? — About  the  same. 

2118.  So  that  the  consmnption  of  loaf  sugar 
is  at  a  standstiU  ?— My  firm  have  been  supplynig 
a  little. 

2119.  That  may  be,  but  that  does  not  show  that 
it  16  increasing  or  decreasing;  the  consumption  per 
head  of  loaf  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not 
cnlj  at  a  stan£till,  but  it  is  actually  <nminishing, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is  at  a  standstill. 

2120.  Or  rather  it  is  diminishing,  because  the 
totel  consumption  now  is  140,000  tons  ? — Plus 
ny  production. 

2121.  And  formerly  it  was  140,000  tons,  plus 
Ae  importation  of  a  Quantity  which  was  un- 
known r — Yes;  I  have  given  these*  as  round 
mnmbers. 

2122.  Apparenilv,  we  cannot  get  any  more 
exact  figures,  but  they  are  trustworthy  so  far  as 
Ibey  go? — I  may  have  wrongly  estimated  the 
prodneticm  of  the  2Q  sugar  houses. 

2123.  You  got  that  m)m  a  careful  statement 
cf  Hr.  Gadesden,  did  you  not  ?  —I  got  that  from 
t  statement  of  Mr.  Gadesden,  but  it  was  not  very 
exact,  because,  although  we  tried  very  hard  to 
get  returns  from  all  those  firmd  who  have  left  the 
trade,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  them. 

2124.  Do  vou  wish  to  throw  doubt  upon  thope 
i^^nres  which  you  have  put  before  l^e  Com- 
mttteei — No,  I  do  not ;  lonly  say  that  if  you 
wish  to  account  for  what  appears  to  be  somewhat 
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inconsistent,  it  may  be  accounted  for  perhaps  by 
my  having  over-estimated  the  quantity  of  loM 
sugar  turned  out  by  the  26,  or  rather  the  30, 
sugar  houses,  because  there  were  some  at  the 
outports. 

2125.  I  do  not  wish  to  impute  anything;  I 
only  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  whether  the  total 
consumption  of  loaf  su^ar  in  the  United  King^ 
dom  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  in  1864  ? — I  should 
think,  per  head,  it  is. 

2126.  The  total  consumption  is  approxi- 
mately the  same,  is  it  not? — Those  figures  oeing 
estimates,  and  not  of  extreme  accuracy,  I  am 
unable  to  commit  myself  to  the  opinion  that  it 
has  decreased. 

2127.  According  to  your  figures,  you  admit 
that  we  should  draw  the  deduction  that  the 
total  consumption  is  the  same,  and,  therefore, 
our  individual  consumption  is  rather  declining, 
inasmuch  as  the  population,  has  considerably  in- 
creased between  1864  and  1879? — I  think, 
during  that  period,  sugar  has  reached  a  lower 
class  of  the  population,  and  that  sugar,  of  course, 
is  not  loaf  sugar,  but  the  lower  classes  of  moist 
sugar. 

2128.  The  importation  of  unrefined  sugar,  and 
the  manufacture  of  moist  refined  sugar,  have  both 
largely  increased,  have  they  not? — Yes. 

2129.  And  they  are  increasing,  are  they  not? 
—Yes. 

2130.  That  is  contemporaneous  with  a  sta- 
tionary, if  not  a  declining  condition  of  the  loaf 
sugar  trade,  is  it  not? — A  stationary  condition, 
I  should  say.  I  should  sav  that  there  is  a  class 
of  people  who  consume  loai  sugar,  and  that  that 
class  remains  stationary.  I  do  not  think  that 
loaf  sugar  extends  into  other  classes  than  it 
reached  in  1864,  probably. 

2131.  The  moist  sugar  business  is  only  inci- 
dentally affected  by  these  bounties,  is  it  not  ?t— 
Yes. 

2132.  The  loaf  sugar  business  is  directly 
affected? — Quite  so. 

2133.  We  appear  to  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion :  that  the  consumption  of  moist  refined 
sugar  has  rapidly  increased,  and  is  increasing; 
and  that  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar,  which  is 
made  unnaturally  cheap  to  us,  is  stationary,  or 
decreasing  ? — That  is  curious ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  is  unnaturallv  cheap.  Do  you  think 
it  disproves  the  fact  that  it  is  unnaturally 
cheap  ? 

2134.  Not  at  all.  I  only  bring  out  that  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance.  Then  I  should  like  to 
find  out  whether  you  can  offer  anv  explanation 
why  the  consumption  of  refined  loaf  sugar  is  thus 
stationary,  although  it  is  made  imnaturally 
cheap  ? — I  should  think  there  is,  probablv,  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  figures ;  I  should  think 
that  is  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  it.  But  I 
have  explained  that  moist  sugar  has  reached  a 
class  of  society  which  did  not  before  consume 
sugar  to  the  extent  that  they  consume  it  now. 

2135.  That  would  account  for  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  moist  refined  sugar,  but  it 
will  not  account  for  the  apparently  diminished 
consumption  of  loaf  sugar  ? — No. 

2136.  Is  it  not  a  fancy  amongst  those  lower 
classes  to  obtain  what  they  thii^  the  best  and 
most  showy  article? — Yes,  when  they  are 
flourishing,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  not  flourish- 
ing now. 

N  4  2137.  They 
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2137.  They  prefer  loaf  sugar  in  their  tea,  do 
-ry  they  not  ? — If  they  can  get  it  at  the  same  price 
18-0"^      as  moist  sugar,  no  doubt.    I  have  heard  of  French 

'  *  loaf  sugar  being  seen  selling  in  the  streets  in 

barrows. 

2138.  In  the  raw  moist  sugar  that  we  import 
now,  what  are  the  proportions  of  cane  and  beet  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that.  Those  are  figures  that 
will  be  riven  you,  very  accurately,  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  will  represent  the  West  India  interest 
here. 

2139.  You  manufacture  both  loaf  and  moist^ 
I  believe  ? — No,  I  manufacture  loaf,  and  merely 
that  quantity  of  moist  which  is  a  residuum. 

2140.  Mr.  Duncan  manufacturers  both,  I 
think  ? — He  is  a  moist  sugar  manufacturer. 

2141.  And  he  works  up  some  into  loaf? — He 
is  making  a  little  loaf,  just  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. 

2142.  A  moist  sugar  refiner  is  not  under  any 
compulsion  to  make  loaf  sugar,  is  he  ? — No,  quite 
the  reverse ;  he  has  to  put  up  a  separate  factory 
for  making  loaf,  if  he  makes  loaf. 

2143.  Is  the  Dutch  trade  cane  or  beet? — ^It 
used  to  be  cane,  but  now  it  is,  a  great  deal  of  it, 
beet. 

2144.  And  cane  also,  I  suppose  ? — ^And  cane 
also. 

2145.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the 
competition  in  Holland  between  cane  and  beet  ? 
— I  know  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  beet- 
root is  used  now  than  was  used  a   few  years 


ago. 


2146.  You  do  not  know  the  conditions  under 
which  cane  and  beet  enter  the  Dutch  market? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  do. 

2147.  Is  there  any  fiscal  difference  in  the  in- 
troduction of  cane  or  beet  into  Holland  ? — Only 
this  difference,  that  the  beetroot  sugar  that  is 
manufactured  in  Holland  pays  duty  on  a  different 
svstem,  as  I  explained  to  the  Committee,  from 
the  system  which  governs  the  importations. 

2148.  Do  you  uiink  it  gives  any  advantage  to 
one  over  the  other? — The  system  in  beetroot 
factories  is  a  stimulus  to  the  production  of  beet- 
root sugar  just  the  same  as  it  is  in  Belgium. 

2149.  At  the  cost  of  cane? — At  the  cost  of 
cane,  but  not  to  such  a  large  extent  as  it  is  in 
Belgium. 

2150.  Holland  is  practically  a  producer  both 
of  beet  and  of  cane,  is  she  not  ? — No,  she  is  a 
producer  of  beet  and  an  importer  of  cane. 

2151.  I  speak  of  her  as  a  producer  of  cane  be- 
cause she  imports  cane  from  ner  own  colonies  ?— 
Yes. 

2152.  We  are  only  as  a  nation  producing  cane  ? 
— At  present. 

2153.  But  Holland  is  in  the  condition  of  pro- 
ducing both  beetroot  and  cane  ? — Yes. 

2154.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  their  system  of 
duties  favours  the  production  of  one  over  the 
other  ? — I  mean  to  say  the  system  of  what  they 
call  abonnement  in  the  beetroot  factories  is  a  sys- 
tem which  admits  of  excess  yields  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Belgian  system. 

2155.  But  would  their  system  of  refining  cane 
sugar  also  admit  of  excess  yields  ? — I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  production  of  beetroot  sugar  in 
the  factories,  and  not  of  the  refining.  That 
system  of  abonnement  only  refers  to  beetroot 
factories  where  the  raw  sugar  is  made  from  the 
root. 

2156.  When  the  raw  beet  sugar  and  the  cane 
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go  into  the  refineries,  do  they  go  in  under  the 
same  conditions  ?  —No,  they  do  not,  because  the 
beetroot  has  already  paid  its  duty  in  the  form  of 
juice. 

2157.  Then  after  that  it  is  free  ?— Yes. 

2158.  Have  you  any  notion  as  to  the  relative 
burdens  of  duty  which  refined  sugar  bears  iri. 
Holland  if  it  is  made  out  of  cane  and  out  of  beet 
respectively? — It  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  the 
same. 

2159.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Dutch 
Legislature  should  favour  one  more  than  the 
other  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

2160.  Both  beet  and  cane  are^  as  it  were,  native 
products  ? — Quite  so. 

2161.  They  cannot,  intentionally,  favour  beet 
at  the  expense  of  cane,  or  cane  at  the  expense  of 
beet? — No;  still  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer, because  the  French  Government  most 
distinctly  and  intentionally  favour  the  sugar  re- 
finers in  France  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar 
growers. 

2162.  What  sugar  growers  do  you  mean  ? — I 
mean  the  sugar  growers  in  France. 

2163.  You  mean  beet  sugar  growers? — ^Beet 
sugar  growers.  There  are,  of  course,  only  beet 
sugar  growers  in  France. 

2164.  But  France  has  a  little  cane  importation 
from  the  French  colonies  ?  —  Yes,  but  I  said 
sugar  growers  in  France. 

2165.  As  respects  the  Dutch  legislation,  there 
can  be  no  desire  on  their  part  to  stimulate  beet 
at  the  expense  of  cane  ? — No,  I  should  not  sug- 
gest that  they  had  such  a  desire. 

2166.  And  if  they  do  it,  they  do  it  probably 
through  the  complexity  of  assessing  the  duty ; 
they  have  fallen  into  some  error,  perhaps,  in 
assessing  it  ? — I  think  they  must  be  perfectly 
aware  of  the  imperfections  of  their  system ;  in 
fact  I  know  they  are.  Why  they  continue  the 
system  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

2167.  Is  beet  displacing  cane  in  Holland? — 
Yes,  very  largely.  I  can  state  the  reason  why 
beet  is  supplanting  cane  in  the  Dutch  refineries ; 
it  is  because  the  Dutch  refiners  find  that  they 
can  get  a  larger  bounty  by  using  beetroot  than^ 
they  can  by  using  cane.  They  are  obliged  to 
strive  as  hard  as  they  can  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  French,  and  even  striving  as  hard  as 
they  can  they  cannot  compete  >vith  the  French 
properly. 

2168.  They  get  a  bounty  on  refining  cane 
su^ar,  do  they  not  ? — They  get  a  bounty  on  re* 
fining  cane  sugar. 

2169.  At  least  you  allege  that  they  do? — I 
think  we  have  proved  that  tne  system  of  assess- 
ment according  to  classification  by  colour  must 
involve  bounties. 

2170.  And,  therefore,  they  get  a  bounty  both 
ways  ? — Yes. 

2171.  But  they  get  a  greater  bounty  on  the 
beet? — ^Yes,  that  is  proved  by  the  enormouB 
quantity  of  beetroot  used  in  the  Dutch  refineries 
as  compared  with  cane. 

2172.  That  may  be  one  explanation  of  it,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  prove  it? — It  bears  out 
the  assertion. 

2173.  Do  we  get  any  raw  moist  sugar  from 
Germany  ? — Yes. 

2174.  And  from  Austria? — Yes. 

2175.  How  do  we  get  it  from  Austria?—- 
Through  Hamburg. 

2176.  How 
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2176.  How  is  it  carried  to  Hamburg?  — 
Either  by  the  Elbe  or  by  railway. 

2177.  In  what  parts  of  Austria  is  it  grown  ? — 
Id  Bohemia. 

2178.  Does  Hungary  grow  any? — There  is  a 
little  beetroot  groT^n  in  Hungary,  but  a  very 
onall  proportion  out  of  the  total  quantity  grown 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

2179.  Probably  the  system  of  duty  is  not  the 
same  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

2180.  Is  the  bounty  the  same  in  Hungary  as 
it  IB  in  Austria? — I  could  not  say  positively,  but 
I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  it 
is  the  same  system  in  both  countries. 

2181.  Now  about  Russian  beetroot  sugar;  in 
what  part  of  Russia  is  that  grown? — It  is  grown 
in  the  parts  of  Russia  bordering  on  the  countries 
to  the  west  of  it. 

2182.  In  Russian  Poland?— Yes,  about  Kief, 
and  about  there. 

2183.  Do  we  get  raw  sugar  from  the  United 
States? — No,  only  refined  sugar.  We  have  had 
Louisiana  sugar  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
but  very  seldom ;  I  think  only  during  the 
American  war. 

2184.  Is  it  moist  refined,  or  loaf  ?— It  is  what 
the  Americans  call  "  hard  sugar;"  what  we 
should  call  loaf  sugar,  or  a  kind  of  sugar  equi- 
valent to  loaf  sugar,  dry  sugar. 

2185.  The  exportation  of  sugar  from  America 
ia  a  growing  trade,  is  it  not  ?— It  increased  very 
largely  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  then  the 
American  Government  reduced  the  export  draw- 
back and  it  declined  again.  Now  it  is  springing 
up  again. 

2186.  It  appears  that  there  is  considerable 
competition  for  the  English  market  ?— Yes. 

2187.  We  have  several  countries  eager  to  sup- 
ply us? — Yes,  because  this  is  the  largest  con- 
suming market,  of  course. 

2188.  And  the  consumption  goes  on  increasing, 
so  that  it  13  an  improving  market  ? — It  has  been 
hitherto. 

2189.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  a 
combination  between  those  countries  so  as  to 
exclude  competition  between  them  ? — Not  in  the 
Elighest. 

2190.  They  could  not  establish  any  kind  of 
trades   union  ?  —  They    could    not   establish  a 


"  comer." 


2191.  Or  a**  ring"?— No. 

2192.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  the  United 
States  would  come  into  any  trade  arrangement 
with  those  other  countries  ? — 1  think  the  United 
States  Legislature,  or  rather  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, has  shown  great  anxiety  to  stop  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  an  export  bounty. 

2193.  Has  it  ever  come  before  Congress  ? — 
Yes. 

2194.  What  action  has  been  taken  there  ? — 
That  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  read  up  the 
recent  history  of  the  American  question.  We 
took  a  considerable  interest  in  it  at  one  time, 
because  the  American  Government  suddenlv 
increased  the  drawback  on  refined  sugar,  which 
evidently  showed  a  bounty  of  about  50  cents  per 
100  pounds ;  and  therefore  we  took  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  exposing  this  fact,  and  I  think 
we  succeeded,  or  our  action  had  considerable 
inflaence  in  bringing  about  what  happened, 
which  was  that  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington  reduced  the  drawback  again  to  a 
more  reasonable  figure.     Since  then  the  export 
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has,  as  I  have  already  said,  spnmoj  up  again,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  fuss  over  there  about  the 
fraudulent  colouring  of  sugar,  which  of  course 
would  enable  the  refiner,  even  under  a  fair  draw- 
back, to  get  an  unfair  drawback.  You  under- 
stand how  tbat  is  done ;  and  we  think  the  present 
exportation  of  raw  sugar  from  America  has  been 
caused  by  practices  of  that  kind. 

2195.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that 
•  there  has  been  any  alteration  in  the  American 

law ;  it  is  a  matter  that  has  never  come  before 
the  Legislature  ? — Yes,  there  was  an  alteration 
when  the  drawback  was  increased  and  there  was 
another  alteration  when  the  drawback  was  re- 
duced. On  both  those  occasions  legislative 
action  had  to  be  taken. 

2196.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say,  that 
there  was  only  greater  stringency  on  the  part  of 
the  Customs  officials  in  putting  into  effect  the 
existing  law? — No,  I  did  not  say  so,  Mr.  Duncan 
said  something  of  that  kind  with  reference  to  the 
existing  law.  The  drawback  was  increased,  in 
1875,  I  think,  to  3  dollars  60  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  great  agitation  arose  upon  that 
point,  and  it  was  decreased  about  two  years 
afterwards  to  3  dollars  18  cents. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

2197.  Wa3  it  not  in  this  way :  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  had. the  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
drawback  on  a  proper  scale,  and  that  they  altered 
those  rules,  not  altering  the  law  ? — You  cannot 
alter  a  drawback  without  altering  a  law;  but 
they  may  have  altered  the  law  without  appealing 
to  Congress. 

2198.  They  had  power  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  came,  practically,  to  the  power  of 
altering  the  drawback  ? — If  you  alter  a  drawback 
you  clearly  alter  a  law. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2199.  It  may  have  been  brought  into  effect 
merely  by  regulations  of  the  Custom  House ; 
there  is  also  a  difficulty  which  Mr.  Duncan 
brought  out,  that  Louisiana  sugars  paid  no  duty 
and  yet  might  obtain  a  drawback  ? — Mr.  Duncan 
spoke  there  from  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
he  having  been  in  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
bear  out  that  statement,  because  I  do  not  happen 
to  have  the  same  personal  knowledge. 

2200.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Duncan  as  to 
the  possibility  of  growing  beet  profitably  for 
sugar-making  purposes  here  in  England  ? — Yes. 

2201.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  absence  of 
bounties  it  might  be  cultivated  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  sugar? — Yes,  I  think  so,  cer- 
tainly. 

2202.  In  competition  with  cane? — Yes.  I 
happen  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
point  with  some  weight,  I  think,  because  I  have 
gone  into  the  subject  rather  fully. 

2203.  How  do  you  explain  the  difficulty  that 
cane  sugar  is  brought  into  us  still  ? — Supposing 
that  we  were  able  to  grow  beetroot  here,  I  Jo 
not  see  that  that  would  be  (jny  injury  to  the  cane 
production.  They  would  be  both  competing 
upon  equal  terms.  It  is  not  like  cane  competing 
with  a  bounty- fed  importation. 

2204.  Cane  still  does  compete  with  a  bounty- 
fed  importation  on  the  Continent,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  of  course,  competition  is  assisted  by  many 
accidental  circumstances  in  all  trades. 

O  2204.  If 
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2205.  If  British  beet  could  compete  with  cane 
and  foreign  beet  in  the  future  it  ought  to  be 
able  to  compete  with  cane  now,  ought  it  not ; 
cane  sugar  has  no  advantage  in  coming  to  this 
market  at  all  at  present  ? — No. 

2206.  Therefore,  if  British  beet  is  at  any  time 
going  to  compete  with  cane  sugar,  it  ought  to  be 
able  to  compete  with  cane  sugar  now  ? — We  do 
not  agree  that  cane  sugar  is  competing. 

2207.  It  comes  into  the  market  in  considerable* 
quantities,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  we  believe 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  it  is  made  «t  a  loss. 
We  know  that  in  all  trades  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  production  at  a  loss  occasionally.  Accidental 
circumstances  occur,  like  the  rise  of  10  /.  per  ton 
of  two  years  ago,  and  of  course  that  sets  them  on 
their  legs  again. 

2208.  I  suppose  the  representatives  of  the 
West  India  interest  will  tell  us  more  about  that ; 
but  do  you  think  that  a  trade  like  the  cane 
sugar  production  of  the  West  Indies  will  go  on 
year  after  year  at  a  loss  ? — No,  not  year  after 
year;  but  if  you  have  a  temporary  rise  in 
the  market  from  various  causes,  such  as  a 
failure  of  the  crops  in  one  part  of  the  world,  or 
from  other  causes,  that  enables  them  to  go  on  a 
little  longer- 

2209.  But  the  normal  condition  is  that  they 
aie  working  at  a  loss ;  do  you  think  that  a  trade 
like  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies 
can  be  maintained  under  a  normal  condition  of 
loss  ? — But  how  long  has  that  normal  condition 
lasted? 

2210.  It  has  lasted  15  years,  according  to  your 
account? — Of  course  prices  have  been  forced 
down  gradually  by  the  bounties.  In  the  case  of 
refined  sugar  they  were  forced  down  at  once,  but 
in  the  case  of  raw  sugar  there  was  a  gradual 
decrease.  The  bounty  stimulated  the  increase  of 
production  year  by  year,  but  it  went  from 
500,000  tons  to  1,500,000  tons  gradually,  step  by 
step,  and  not  suddenly. 

2211.  But  the  other  importation  of  cane  sugar 
has  not  fallen  off? — I  suppose  it  has  remained 
about  stationary.  It  has  not  benefited  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  consumption,  in  fact,  as  it 
ought  to  have  done,  under  natural  conditions. 

2212.  In  the  first  part  of  your  eridence  you 
laid  some  stress  upon  the  amount  of  capital  which 
had  been  thrown  into  disuse  by  the  abandonment 
of  loaf  sugar  refining  at  home  ? — Yes,  I  gave  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  capital. 

2213.  Of  course  that  is  inevitable  where  anv 
change  in  the  form  of  producing  a  commodity  is 
introduced  ? — Certainly. 

2214*  And  if  the  commodity  is  put  upon  the 
market  by  new  processes  more  cheaply,  the 
country,  as  a  whole,  gains  by  the  change,  does  it 
not  ? — Certainly,  if  it  is  put  upon  the  market  by 
new  processes  more  cheaply. 

2215.  If  a  constant  supply  can  be  secured 
more  cheaply  ? — Yes. 

2216.  It  all  depends  upon  the  constancy  of 
the  supply  ? — Quite  so. 

2217.  In  this  particular  case  the  supply 
comes  from  many  quarters,  does  it  not  ? — Loaf 
sugar  comes  entirely  from  bounty-fed  sources 
now. 

2218.  Those  sources  are  two  or  three  fold,  are 
they  not  ? — A  little  comes  from  America,  so  we 
will  say  that  they  are  threefold,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  America. 


Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

2219.  And  Austria? — Aiistria  exports  a  large 
quai^tity  of  loaf  sugar,  but  it  has  not  reached  this 
country.  It  merely  supplants  «  certain  quantity 
of  French  and  Dutch  sugar,  and  so  forces  more 
French  and  Dutch  sugar  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Courtney* 

2220.  We  have  got  three  sources  of  supply 
which  are  bounty  fed  ? — Yes. 

2221.  And  we  have  one  or  two  others  which 
are  potential,  and  which  would  come  into  opera* 
tion  the  moment  they  saw  any  advantage  ? — I 
think  they  are  in  operation. 

2222.  Among£'t  those  people,  you  say  it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  a  **  comer  "? — Yes,  I  think 
so,  certainly ;  I  think  it  would  be  much  more 
possible  to  establish  exactly  the  reverse. 

2223.  Are  we  not  justified  in  saying,  that  the 
supply  from  those  sources  may  be  depended  upon 
as  constant?  —No,  certainly  not. 

2224.  How  will  you  reconcile  that  with  your 
former  answer  ? — I  do  not  see  how  an  artificial 
supply  of  that  kind  can  be  constant. 

2225.  We  have  got  three  or  four  sources  of 
supply  working,  and  there  are  two  or  three  others 
also,  which  might  be  working? — All  bolstered  up 
by  bounties. 

2226.  And  you  may  depend  upon  them  so  long 
as  those  bounties  are  niaintainea,  at  all  events  ? 
— Certainly. 

2227.  We  may  wait  with  complacency  to  that 
time  ? — We  niay  not. 

2228.  Why  not  ? — I  should  not  be  complacent 
for  one  certainly,  and  I  do  not  think  the  West 
India  planters  would  be  complacent. 

2229.  But  we  are  speaking  in  the  interests  of 
the  country  which  would  gain  ? — The  interests 
of  the  country  would  gain,  if  sugar  could  be 
naturally  produced  cheaper  than  it  is  now. 

2230.  With  reasonable  constancy  ?  —  The 
source  of  supply  being  unnatural,  I  should  say 
on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  supply  is  certain  not  to 
be  constant. 

2231.  It  is  a  question  how  long  the  matter 
would  last  ? — ^Yes,  it  looks  as  if  it  was  not  likely 
to  last  very  long. 

2232.  If  it  will  uot  last  very  long,  of  coarse 

? 'Our  anxiety  will  disappear? — Yes,  but  it  will 
ast  just    long    enougn    to    do    an    irreparable 
injury. 

2233.  To  the  country,  or  to  your  trade  ? — To 
the  trade  and  to  the  country. 

2234.  How  will  it  do  an  irreparable  injury  to 
the  country  ? — By  doing  an  irreparable  injury  to 
the  trade,  not  to  my  trade ;  my  trade  is  quite  a 
secondary  consideration  compared  to  the  one  that 
I  am  going  to  mention.  If  it  goes  on  long  enough 
to  stop  the  production  of  cane  sugar,  as  I  believe 
it  will,  then  I  think  that  is  an  irreparable  injury, 
not  only  to  the  trade,  but  to  the  country. 

2235.  Why  ?— You  throw  a  large  tract  of  land 
out  of  cultivation ;  you  make  the  consumers  here 
dependent  on  this  bolstered-up  industry,  and 
when  the  bolstered-up  industry  breaks  down,  as 
it  will  sooner  or  later,  where  is  the  consumer 
to  get  his  sugar  from?  You  cannot  put  cane 
plantations  into  cultivation  in  a  year  or  two 
years. 

2236.  I  do  iK)t  think  we  need  seriously  appre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  cane  plantations  being 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  ? — I  think  we  may  very 
seriously  apprehend  it.     That  is  really  the  point. 

2237,  It 
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Wn.  It  is  admitted  between  us,  that  the 
question  depends  upon  the  constancy  and  per- 
nttnency  of  this  unnatural  cheapness  ?-*Cei> 
ttinlj. 

2238.  If  we  get  it  permanently,  of  course  the 
country  would  be  benefited  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
There  is  another  point  which  arises,  which  I 
omitted  to  notice ;  I  do  not  think,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  admit  the  principle  that  the  country 
may  depend  upon  a  bounty-fed  supply  of  that 
Idnd.  I  think  it  is  a  very  injurious  principle  to 
admit. 

2239.  Why?  —  Because  it  amounts  to  this: 
that  jou  admit  that  the  natural  producer,  the 
colonial  producer,  or  our  home  producer,  may  be 
supplanted  by  an  attack  of  this  kind ;  it  does  not 

seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  advantageous  thing  for 

the  country  to  admit  a  principle  of  that  kind. 

What  would  happen  if  you  were  to  admit  the 

principle  all  round  ? 

2240.  If  all  the  world  chose  to  do  all  we  want 
we  should  have  to  do  nothing  but  consume  what 
they  gave  us  ;  that  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdam  ? — 
But  are  we  to  pay  for  what  we  are  supplied 
with  in  that  case  ? 

2241.  Cerfcainly  not,  if  they  gave  it  us  all  for 
nothing  ? — But  they  do  not,  that  would  not  pay 
them. 

2242.  But  you  are  afraid  of  the  beginning  of 
the  process  which  would  end  in  th^t,  if  it  were 
logically  carried  out? — They  would  give  it  us 
just  cheap  enough  to  prevent  our  producing  it 
cursives. 

2243.  And  you  think  that  is  a  dangerous 
tiling  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  simply  because  I  do 
not  see  where  we  are  to  find  the  money  to  pay 
for  it. 

2244.  Do  you  think  it  alarming  that  another 
country  should  supply  us  with  something  at  a 
loss  to  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is,  under 
those  circumstances. 

2245.  And  the  farther,  of  course,   that  that 

Jroccss  was  carried,  the  more  dangerous  it  would 
e  to  us? — I  think  so. 

2246.  So  that  if  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  gave  it  to  us  for  nothing,  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  us? — But  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  that  is  not,  I  think,  a  fair  inference, 
because  the  operation  of  the  bounty  is  simply  to 
enable  the  foreign  producer  to  give  us  the  sugar 
just  80.  much  below  cost  price  as  to  stop  the 
natural  competition.  Directly  he  has  arrived 
at  that  point  he  has  no  object  in  reducing  the 
price  further ;  then  it  is  merely  a  difference  be- 
tween 20 1.  per  cwt.  and  19  s.  9  d.  per  cwt. ;  be 
sells  it  at  19  «.  9  d.  and  we  cannot  afford  to  sell 
it  under  20  s. ;  and,  therefore,  he  gets  the  whole 
trade ;  if  that  were  universally  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  trades  in  the  country,  I  do  not 
exactly  see  where  the  British  consumer  would 
get  the  money  to  pay  the  19  ^.  9  rf.  with. 

2247.  The  real  danger  that  you  foresee  is 
this:  a  country  gives  us  something  more  cheaply 
than  we  have  hitherto  had  it : — Yes,  below  cost 
price. 

2248.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  danger  ? — Yes, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  so. 

2249.  The  more  they  do  that  the  greater  the 
danger  must  be  ;  if  the  principle  is  dangerous 
the  more  dangerous  it  must  become  the  more  it 
M  carried  out ;  if  your  principle  is  sound  with 
f^ect  to  sugar,  that  it  is  dangerous  that  we 
should  get  it  at  1  s.  per  cwt.  below  its  cost  price, 
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the  danger  must  be  increased  if  we  get  it  at  2  s. 
per  cwt.  below  cost  price  ? — But  we  never  should 
get  it  at  2  s.  per  cwt.  below  cost  price. 

2250.  But,  supposing  that  were  to  happen, 
would  the  danger  be  increased  or  not,  supposing 
that  these  people  were  so  foolish  as  to  give 
greater  and  greater  reductions  ? — You  misunder- 
stand me ;  I  say  that  the  danger  would  be  in- 
creased if  it  was  applied  to  more  industries  than 
that  of  sugar. 

2251.  Confining  your  attention  to  sugar  alone, 
you  say  that  reducing  the  price  of  sugar  to  us 
below  cost  price  is  a  danger  to  us? — Yes. 

2252.  If  that  is  so,  the  danger,  must  increase 
the  further  the  reduction  is  carried,  must  it  not  ? 
— I  do  not  see  that  that  follows  at  all.  Of  course 
if  they  gave  us  the  sugar  for  nothing  we  should 
be  very  fortunate  indeed.  If  they  fed  and  clothed 
us  for  nothing,  all  we  should  have  to  do  would 
be  to  sit  still  and  smoke  cigars  all  day  long. 

2253.  If  they  gave  us  everything  that  we 
wanted  from  abroad  at  10  per  cent,  bel^w  cost 

5 rice,  do  you  think  it  would  be  dangerous? — 
'hen,  I  say  where  should  we  get  the  money  to 
pay  the  price  of  tlie  fwticles  ? 

2254.  If  we  had  not  got  the  money  or  the  com- 
modities that  they  wanted  (^because  it  is  really  an 
exchange  of  commodities  for  commodities)  they 
would  never  send  the  articles  to  us? — The 
natural  condition  of  mankind  is  to  exist  by  labour 
and  production  ;  and,  therefore,  you  are  sup- 
posing a  perfectly  impossible  case. 

2255.  No,  I  am  not.  You  might  suppose  such 
a  thing  as  one  set  of  men  makinu;  themselves  the 
slaves  of  another  set  ? — What  are  we  to  give  in 
return  for  all  these  commodities?  We  are  to 
have  everything  we  want  supplied  at  10  per  cent, 
below  cost  price ;  how  are  we  to  secure  all  these 
things  ? 

2256.  If  we  had  nothing  to  give  in  return  for 
them  we  should  not  have  them  at  all  ? — Then  we 
should  starve, 

2257.  Not  at  all.  You  say  that  it  is  dangerous 
that  we  should  get  things  at  less  than  the  cost 
price ;  but  the  feet  is,  that  the  trade  is  being 
carried  on  ? — But  how  is  the  trade  to  be  carried 
on?  \ 

2258.  Leaving  that  point,  were  you  in  the 
trade  yourself  before  1864  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I  was 
in  the  trade  in  1858. 

2259.  Did  you  approve  of  the  system  that  pre- 
vailed before  1864  ? — Yes,  we  approved  of  the 
system  of  classification,  because  it  was  merely 
adopted  as  the  alternative  to  the  uniform  duty, 
which  would  have  been  complete  ruin  to  us. 

2260.  But  you  do  not  approve  of  that  system 
now  ? — No,  because  it  certainly  is  incorrect ;  we 
only  approved  of  it  because  it  was  more  correct 
than  a  uniform  duty. 

2261.  I  think  you  approved  of  it  as  against 
other  plans? — Yes,  as  against  a  uniform  duty 
or  refining  in  bond.  I  personally  did  not  approve 
of  it  as  against  refining  in  bond.  I  did  not  give 
evidence  upon  the  subject  ;  but  my  opinion  was 
that  refining  in  bond  was  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete system. 

2262.  Was  your  opinion  about  it  that  it  was 
practicable? — I  had  not  gone  into  the  subject 
then. 

2263.  You  were  in  business  then? — I  was; 
and  I  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  defeating  the 
proposal  for  a  uniform  duty,  because,  of  course, 
that  would  have  ruined  the  trade  at  once ;  it 
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would  have  been  protection  to  sugar  refining 
everywhere  except  m  Great  Britain. 

2264.  Did  you  not  take  any  interest  in  de- 
feating the  other  alternative  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

2265.  The  sugar  refiners  did,  as  a  body,  did 
they  not? — I  do  not  think  the  sugar  refiners 
acted  then  as  a  body,  as  they  have  since ;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Easton  proved  that  when  he  was  ex- 
amined. 

2266.  Mr.  Easton  showed  that  one  refiner,  the 
elder  Mr.  Macfie,  had  suggested  it ;  that  is  all,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

2267.  The  refiners,  as  a  body,  appeared  before 
that  Committee,  I  think? — Yes,  very  likely. 

2268.  And  tibey  had  a  chairman  then,  had 
they  not  ? — I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself 
to  details. 

2269.  Was  Mr.  Gadesden  chairman  then  ? — 
He  was  chairman  of  the  London  Association,  I 
think;  I. think  either  he  or  Mr.  John  Davis,  or 
Mr.  Fairie  was  the  chairman ;  but  there  was  no 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  refiners  of  this 
country  at  that  time. 

2270.  They  were  so  far  united  that  they  had 
a  chairinan? — The  London  Association  had  a 
chairman. 

2271.  Who  was  Mr.  Peter  Martineau  ?— He 
was  my  cousin. 

2272.  Was  he  in  the  same  business  as  vou 
are  in? — No;  he  belonged  to  a  separate  nrm 
entirelv 

2273.'  Is  he  still  living?— No. 

2274.  I  see  he  gave  evidence  before  that  Com- 
mittee of  1862  ?— Yes. 

2275.  Mr.  Gadesden  had  already  given  evi- 
dence as  to  refining  in  bond,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Martineau  was  asked  whether  he  had  heard  Mr. 
Gadesden's  evidence,  and  whether  he  concurred 
in  it,  and  he  said,  ^^  I  concur  in  that  evidence  dis- 
tinctly as  a  practical  suear  refiner,  that  we  can- 
not refine  entirely  ia  bond"? — It  was  very  natural 
that  they  objected  to  refining  in  bond  at  that  time. 

2276.  Why  was  it  very  natural?— I  think 
there  is  a  natural  objection  to  being  put  under  the 
Excise. 

2277.  Just  such  an  objection  as  the  French 
refiner  would  entertain  now,  I  suppose  ? — I  dare 
say  the  French  refiners  object  to  it;  they  do 
not  like  to  lose  their  bounties,  of  course. 

2278.  But  independently  of  that,  they  would 
object  to  being  watched  and  supervised  by  the 
Excise  ? — It  depends  upon  how  much  watching 
and  supervising  would  be  necessary.  If  you  ask 
me  would  I  rather  refine  in  bond  or  not,  suppos- 
ing the  duty  were  imposed  again,  I  would  rather 
refine  in  bond. 

2279.  You  heard  Mr.  Gadesden's  evidence  the 
other  day  ? — ^I  did. 

2280.  He  has  had  experience  as  a  soap  maker 
as  well  as  a  su^ar  refiner  ? — Yes. 

2281.  He  said  that  the  bonded  system  in  the 
soap  business  had  greatly  retarded  improvement 
intnat  business  ?— xes. 

2282.  And  he  assented  to  this  also,  that  refin- 
ing in  bond  in  the  case  of  sugar  would  impede 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  ? — He 
gathered  that  from  his  experience  in  soap-boil- 
ing; but  since  then  it  has  been  provea  that 
manufacturing  in  bond  does  not  impede  improve- 
ment. The  French  manufacturers  of  beetroot 
sugar  all  work  in  bond,  and  they  work  on  as 
approved  principles  as  any  manufacturers  in 
Europe- 
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2283.  You  can  never  tell,  can  you,  when  a 
system  stops  improvement  ?-^I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  the  system  in  France  does  not  stop  im- 
provement. 

2284.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  people  are 
in  a  trade  they  are  not  able  to  say  what  improve- 
ment could  be  efiected  if  the  conditions  of  the 
trade* could  be  altered? — But  I  happen  to  know 
exactly  how  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  and  I  know  that  the 
French  manufacturers  are  as  good  as  the  German 
and  as  good  as  the  Austrian,  and  I  should  say 
better,  because  the  Austrian  manufacturers  are 
always  struggling  after  thBir  bounty. 

2285.  You  cannot  tell  what  improvement  would 
be  made  if  the  trade  were  perfectly  free  ? — Yes, 
I  can.  We  see  those  foreign  newspapers  which 
come  out  weekly  and  monthly,  and  which  con- 
tain accounts  of  all  the  new  improvements  in  the 
sugar  manufacture  all  over  Europe ;  and  therefore 
we  are  able  to  say  what  improvements  can  be 
introduced  and  what  improvements  are  introdnced. 

2286.  The  attitude  of  the  trade  with  respect 
to  refining  in  bond  has  completely  changed  since 
1862,  has  it  not?— The  attitude  of  the  whole 
trade  in  1872  was  in  favour  of  refinine  in  bond; 
but  I  deny  that  the  attitude  of  the  whole  trade 
was  against  refining  in  bond  in  1862.  No  doubt 
the  attitude  of  those  gentlemen  who  gaye  evi« 
dence  before  the  Committee  was  against  refining 
in  bond. 

2287.  All  the  representatives  of  the  trade  be- 
fore that  Committee  were  against  it,  were  they 
not? — So  I  gather  from  what  you  say, 

2288.  They  persuaded  the  Committee  to  agree 
unanimously  to  the  recommendation  that  the 
thing  should  not  be  adopted? — Yes;  I  looked 
into  Mr.  Gadesden's  evidence  the  other  day,  and 
I  was  very  much  struck  with  what  he  admitted 
as  to  the  system  of  refining  in  bond,  when  it  had 
been  actually  in  operation. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

2289.  Did  not  Scotland  petition  in  favour  of 
refining  in  bond  ? — Every  refiner  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  petitioned  in  favour  of  refining  in 
bond  in  1872. 

2290.  In  1862, 1  think,  Scotland  unanimously 
petitioned  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond? — ^I 
think  Mr.  Easton  gave  that  evidence. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2291.  A  single  refiner?— But  I  think  there 
was  a  petition ;  I  was  going  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  some  evidence  which  Mr.  Gadesden  gaye 
with  reference  to  refining  in  bond,  as  it  was 
actually  carried  on  at  one  time  in  London ;  he 
was  asked  whether,  when  refining  in  bond  was 
carried  on,  there  was  any  interference  with  the 
operations  of  the  refinery,  and  he  said  there  was 
none;  he  was  then  asked  how  the  system  was 
carried  out,  and  he  said  thai  it  was  carried  out 
solely  by  watching  the  doors ;  and  then  he  was 
asked  whether  that  was  any  inconvenience  or 
hindrance,  and  he  said  it  was  no  inconvenience 
or  hindrance  whatever. 

2292.  From  his  own  experience  he  objected 
most  strongly  to  the  system? — From  his  own 
experience  as  a  soap-boiler ;  but  from  his  experi- 
ence as  a  refiner  in  bond,  he  stated  distinctly  that 
it  was  no  inconvenience  and  no  hindrance  to  him 
whatevet.     I  can  refer  you  to  the  queptions. 

2293.  With 
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2293.  With  respect  to  the  point  as  to  the  scale 
of  duties  upon  refining,  at  that  time  the  refiners 
abroad,  in  some  of  our  colonies  in  Demerara,  and 
Trinidad,  and  the  Mauritius,  complained  that 
the  scale  operated  as 'a  bounty  to  refining  at 
home;  are  you  not  aware  of  that? — No,  lam 
not  aware  of  that.  I  am  aware  of  the  arguments 
which  were  used  against  a  uniform  duty,  which 
are  very  simple. 

2294!  At  that  time  the  refiners  at  home,  in 
answer  to  these  Demerara  and  Trinidad  people, 
insisted  that  there  was  no  bounty  involved  in 
the  scale  of  duty ;  you  give  that  up  now,  do  you 
not?— No,  1  do  not.  1  have  explained  that, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  scale  on  the 
English  refiners,  at  the  very  beginning  of  my 
evidence;  and  I  read  quotations  irom  Mr.  Ogil- 
vie's  letter,  if  you  recollect,  showing  how  it  was 
that  the  scale  in  certain  cases  was  actually  ad- 
verse to  us.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  refiner 
in  France  is  under  a  duty  twice  as  large  as  our 
duty ;  it  is  to  his  interest  to  get  all  those  sugars 
which  are  just  at  the  top  of  each  class,  and  which 
therefore  give  a  higher  yield  than  the  average  of 
the  class ;  and  therefore  he  is  enabled  to  pay  more 
for  those  sugars  than  we  can  pay ;  and  tne  result 
is  that  we  are  thrown  upon  the  lower  sugars,  and 
that  we  have  to  use  sugars  which  yield  less  than 
the  average  of  the  class. 

2295.  That  is  just  what  1  was  saying;  you 
prove  that  the  existence  of  the  scale  of  the  duty 
m  France,  necessarily  involves  a  bounty  to  the 
French  refiner  ?— I  say  that  the  scale  of  duty 
necessarily  involves  a  bounty  ;  but  if  one  man  is 
able  to  get  a  larger  bounty  than  another,  he 
monopolises  all  the  advantages  of  the  scale,  and 
the  other  man  not  only  has  no  advantage,  but  he 
has  to  put  up  with  a  disadvantage. 

2296.  In  1864,  when  it  was  a  question  merely 
between  the  English  refiners  and  our  own  colo- 
nial producers  of  sugar,  the  question  was  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  scale  in  reference  to  the 
English  refiners  alone ;  do  not  your  arguments 
show  that  that  scale  then  gave  the  English  re- 
finers a  bounty  as  compared  with  the  colonial 
producers?  —  That  depends  upon  whether  the 
French  and  Dutch  were  getting  a  larger 
bounty. 

2297.  The  French  and  Dutch  were  not  mixed 
np  with  the  business  then  ? — Yes,  they  were ; 
because,  although  they  were  not  sending  their 
sugar  to  this  countrjr,  uiey  were  having  the  whole 
of  the  export  trade  m  refined  sugar. 

2298.  But  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  supply  of  sugar  for  English  consumption. 
The  argument  for  Demerara  was  this :  "  We 
have  to  pay  a  certain  dutv  npon  putting  our  re- 
fined sugar  into  the  EngUsh  market ;  the  Eng- 
lish refiner  pays  a  lower  duty  on  taking  the 
unrefined  sugar ;  he  pays  it,  in  short,  according 
to  the  class ;  and  that  operation  enables  him  so 
to  choose  his  raw  sugar,  that,  putting  the  pro- 
duct upon  the  market,  it  bears  a  less  duty  than 
ours  does.''  That  is  precisely  the  same  argument 
that  you  now  raise  as  against  France,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  was  much  in  that  argu- 
ment then,  for  this  reason,  that  the  French  and 
Dutch  were  monopolising  all  the  best  kinds  of 
sugar.  The  Dutch  had  all  the  Java  sugar,  and 
the  French  were  getting  all  the  sugar  that 
yielded  the  largest  quantities  in  refining,  because 
they  had  a  greater  advantaj^e  out  of  the  incorrect 
classification  than  the  English  had. 
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2299.  So  far  as  the  English  market  went,  the 
English  refiners  had  it  amiost  all  to  themselves, 
had  they  not? — Yes,  but  there  is  no  bounty  on 
the  English  market. 

2300.  There  was  then;  the  Demerara  or 
Mauritius  planter  refines  his  sugar  on  the  spot 
and  brings  it  over  in  the  form  of  moist  refined 
sugar  ? — Not  the  Demerara  planter  then. 

2301.  Well,  some  of  them  did;  the  Mauritius 
planters  ? — Yes. 

2302.  They  brought  it  over  here  in  the  shape 
of  moist  refined  sugar,  and  put  it  upon  our 
market  upon  payment  of  a  certain  duty,  and  you, 
as  a  refiner,  got  it.ata  lower  scale  of  duty,  on  the 
calculation  that  you  would  turn  out  a  certain 
amount  of  refined  sugar  which  would  pay  the 
same  scale  of  duty ;  but  you  say  that  the  effect 
of  that  scale  is  to  give  you  such  a  choice  that  you 
can  get  a  profit  out  of  the  duty  ? — I  have  already 
explained  that  it  did  not  give  us  that  choice, 
because  the  iVench  and  Dutch  got  all  the  best 
sugar. 

2303.  The  French  and  Dutch  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  home  market  ? — But  you  are  speak- 
ing of  the  raw  s^gar  that  we  refiners  had  to  con- 
vert into  refinea  sugar.  We  had  to  compete 
with  the  French  and  Dutch  for  that  sugar.  They 
got  all  the  highest  yielding  sugars,  and  we  had  to 
put  up  with  the  lowest  yielding  sugars,  because 
they  got  the  greatest  advantage  out  of  the  excess 
vield,  and  therefore  they  could  outbid  us  for  the 
best  sugars. 

2304.  I  think  you  said,  with  respect  to  the 
bounty,  that  it  was  incalculable  ? — It  is  not  ma- 
thematically calculable,  certainly ;  what  I  meant 
was  that  the  calculation  must  to  a  certain  extent 
rest  upon  hypothesis. 

2305. — The  question  that  the  Chairman  put  to 
you  was :  "  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  the 
amount  of  bounty  in  Holland  is  now  ?  "  And  your 
answer  was :  •'  It  is  impossible  for  anv  person  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  any  of  these  bounties  "  ? 
— When  I  said  that,  I  meant  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  calculate  them  accurately.  We  cannot 
tell  to  a  sovereign  or  to  100  /.  the  amount  of  the 
bounty;  we  can  give  estimates  simply  in  the 
same  way  as  other  estimates  are  formed.  That 
was,  of  course,  an  incorrect  answer,  because  I 
have,  since  that  question  was  put  to  me,  given 
calculations  of  the  bounties. 

2306.  Do  we  get  the  whole  of  that  bounty  ?— 
No. 

2307.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  Gadesden 
was  examined  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2308.  It  was  put  to  him  in  this  way:  the 
French  refiners  of  loaf  sugar  get  a  certain  bounty 
enabling  them  to  come  to  this  market  and  under- 
sell the  English  refiners ;  that  greatly  stimulates 
the  production  of  sugar  in  France,  and  increases 
the  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  the  production  of 
beetroot,  and  the  competition  for  the  land  for 
beet-growing  purposes;  and  the  necessity  of 
going  to  further  land  for  the  production  of  beet, 
forces  the  re6ner  to  part  with  some  of  his  bounty 
that  he  has  received  to  the  landowner? — You  are 
now  mixing  up  the  question  of  the  bounty  on 
raw  sugar  and  the  bounty  on  refined  sugar.  The 
bounty  on  raw  forces  the  raw  sugar  manufactui*er 
who  receives  that  bounty  to  yield  up  some  of  the 
bounty  to  the  landowner. 

2309.  The  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  refined 
sugar  tends  to  increase  the  production  of  sugar 
in  France? — The  refining  of  sugar  in  France. 
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Marttneau.        ^^^^    jj^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  increase  the  produc- 

26  June     ^^^^  of  sugar  in  France  ? — No,  the  refining.     If 
1 879.        the  producer  gets  part  of  the  refiner's  bounty, 
then  it  tends  to  increase  the  production. 

2311.  Do  you  say  that  the  bounty  on  the  ex- 
jportation  of  refined  sugar  gives  the  Frenchman 
command  of  a  portion  of  tnis  market  or  of  the 
whole  of  this  market  ? — Yes. 

^2312.  It  increases  the  importation  of  refined 
sugar  here  ? — Yes. 

2313.  And  it  increases  the  exportation  of 
refined  sugar  fi*om  France  ? — Yes. 

2314.  And  it  increases  the  quantity  prodliced 
in  France  ? — Yes,  of  refined  sugar. 

2315.  Of  raw  sugar? — Yes,  if  the  raw  sugar 
maker  gets  some  of  the  refiner's  bounty  ;  the  re- 
finers can  get  sugar  fi-om  all  the  sources  of  pro- 
duction. 

2316.  But  the  main  source  of  production  in 
France  is  the  home-grown  beet,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

2317.  If  you  give  the  French  refining  trade  n 
market  here,  as  well  as  at  home,  for  this  sugar, 
you  must  increase  the  production  of  sugar  in 
France,  and  you  must  increase  the  breadth  of  land 
laid  down  in  beet,  must  you  not? — You  increase 
the  production  of  that  kind  of  sugar  that  gets  the 
bounty ;  in  Austria  it  is  raw  sugar. 

2318.  You  must  increase  the  quantity  of  beet 
produced  if  you  are  going  to  make  sugar  for 
England  as  well  as  for  France  ? — If  the  producer 
of  beet  gets  a  part  of  the  bounty,  of  course  it 
stimulates  his  production. 

2319.  There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  made 
in  France  for  England,  as  well  as  for  France, 
that  is  made  out  of  beetroots,  and  ultimately  the 
amount  of  beetroots  grown  must  be  increased  in 
order  to  supply  sugar  made  for  England,  as  well 
as  for  France ? — les,  if  the  French  refiner  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  supply  of  beetroot,  no 
doubt. 

2320.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  must  be 
an  additional  demand  for  beet-growing  land  in 
France  ? — If  the  beetroot  production  in  France 
is  stimulated  by  that  bounty,  there  must  be,  no 
doubt ;  we  must  assume  that  to  begin  with. 

2321.  Supposing  that  the  bounty  is  75  francs 
*                     a  ton,  a  part  of  that  would  come  to  us,  and  a  part 

would  get  distributed  amongst  the  agriculturists 
of  France  ?— I  would  rather  take  that  passage  of 
the  bounty  to  the  landowner  in  a  case  that  is 
actually  in  existence,  in  Austria,  for  instance ;  in 
Austria  no  doubt  the  bounty  is  given  directly  to 
the  beetroot  manufacturer,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  part  of  that  bounty  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landowner.  , 

2322.  I  do  not  see  why  you  object  to  admit 
that  in  France  also  a  part  of  the  bounty  goes  into 
the  pocket  of  the  landowner? — The  case  of  France 
is  an  indirect  case ;  I  would  rather  take  the  case 
of  Austria  if  you  wish  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  landowner. 

2323.  My  object  is  simply  this ;  supposing  that 
we  do  not  establish  refining  in  bond,  it  is  asked 
that  we  should  set  up  a  countervailing  duty  ? — 
Yes. 

2324.  And  the  countervailing  duty  is  to  be 
the  same  as  the  benefit  received  in  the  reduced 
price  of  sugar  put  into  this  market  ? — No,  it  is 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  unnatural  stimulus  which 
our  competitors  receive. 

2325.  It  is  to  be  equivalent  to  the  unnatural 
cheapening  of  sugar  ? — It  is  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  stimulus  that  they  receive. 
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2326.  Then  why  are  we  to  pay  more  than  the 
natural  price  of  sugar? — We  are  to  pay  just  as 
much  as  vdll  put  the  two  competing  industries 
on  the  level  that  they  would  be  on  if  there  was 
no  bounty  at  all. 

2327.  Supposing  that  we  get  sugar  from 
France  at  2  /.  a  ton  less  than  we  should  il*  the 
bounty  system  did  not  exist,  the  countervailing 
duty  is  to  be  2  /.  a  ton,  is  it  not  ? — I  must  stick  to 
what  I  said  before,  that  the  countervailing  duty 
must  be  of  such  an  amount  as  will  place  the  two 
industries  on  the  fair  and  equal  footing  that  they 
would  be  on  if  there  were  no  bounty. 

2328.  Putting  it  in  the  form  of  figures,  sup- 
posing that  the  actual  bounty  on  export  is  3/.  a 
ton,  but  that  the  effect  of  tne  increase  of  this 
sugar  production,  and  the  increase  of  beet  growth 
in  France  is  such  that  the  price  is  reduced  to 
us  only  2  /.  a  ton,  the  other  1  /.  practically  goes 
in  the  increased  cost  of  production,  aud  that  is 
all  that  we  get  the  benefit  of,  in  the  reduced 
price  of  sugar  ;  do  you  wish  to  impose  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  of  2L  or  of  3/.? — The  benefit 
that  we  get  out  of  the  bounty  simply  amounts 
to  this,  that  they  give  away  a  sufficient  amount 
of  bounty  to  prevent  us  from  competing.  You 
have  to  countervail  that  in  the  first  instance. 

2329.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  answar 
that  question  directly  ;  taking  the  hypothetical 
figures  which  I  give  you,  if  the  bounty  is  3  /., 
and  we  get  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the 
sugar,  only  2  /,,  would  you  propose  a  counter- 
vailing duty  of  2  /.,  or  of  3  /.  ?— Of  2  /. 

2330.  Then,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  counter- 
vailing duty,  we  must  ascertain  how  much  the 
price  of  sugar  is  reduced  ? — But  you  have  ascer- 
tained that  by  stating  that  it  is  2  /. 

2331.  That  is  wholly  hypothetical ;  but  when 
we  came  to  practical  legislation  we  should  have 
to  make  that  inquiry  ? — If  my  cost  of  production 
is  2  /.,  and  the  French  send  their  sugar  over  here  at 
1  /.  19*.,  then  I  am  done  for;  so  that  I  am  only 
undersold  to  the  extent  of  1 «.  a  ton,  and  not  2/. 
a  ton. 

2332.  You  propose  to  impose  a  countervailing 
duty  equivalent  to  the  sum  by  which  the  price 
of  sugar  is  reduced  ?— No,  I  am  wrong  there  ;  I 
will  retract  that  answer. 

2333.  Then  what  would  you  propose  to 
impose  ? — ^I  propose  what  I  stated :  that  the 
countervailing  duty  should  be  sufficient  to  place 
the  two  competing  industries  on  the  same  fcotiflg 
that  they  would  be  on  if  there  were  no  bounty. 

2334.  How  are  you  going  to  ascertain  that?— 
By  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  bounty. 

2335.  That  may  cause  the  price  of  the  sugar 
to  be  dearer  to  us  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by 
1  /.  a  ton  ? — I  do  not  see  that. 

2336.  Keverting  to  the  illustration  which  I 
gave :  a  bounty  of  3  /.  a  ton,  resulting  in  the 
cheapening  of  sugar  to  the  extent  of  2  L  a  ton, 
the  increased  cost  of  production  at  home  absorb- 
ing the  other  1  /.  a  ton  ;  if  you  put  on  a  duty  of 
3  /.  a  ton  it  is  clear  that  you  will  be  adding  3  /.a 
ton  to  sugar  which  is  only  reduced  2  /.  a  ton  m 

Erice? — If  you   are   going    to   countervail    the 
ounty,  you  must  countervail  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  restore  natural  competition. 

2337.  Would  not  that  be  done  if  you  made 
the  countervailing  duty  precisely  equivalent  to 
the  reduction  in  price  which  has  been  made?-- 
But  eiupposing  that  our  bounty-fed  competitor  is 
keeping  2  /.  a  ton  in  his  pocket  all  this  time,  then 

he 
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be  would  still  be  2  /.  a  ton  to  the  good  after  we 
had  put  the  couDteryailing  duty  on. 

2338.  We  ahoald  have  to  impose  a  different 
coimterTailing  duty  in  respect  of  every  country, 
should  we  not  ? — No,  because  the  bounties  are 
sufficiently  similar  to  enable  one  countervailing 
duty  to  cover  them  all. 

2339.  Supposing  that  we  established  a  Conven- 
tion for  refining  in  bond  without  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  a  countervailing  duty  against  those 
countries  outside  the  Convention,  you  agree  that 
the  protection  afforded  to  your  industry  would 
be  insufficient? — No,  I  think  I  said  that  the 
protection  to  all  the  industries  would  be  in- 
sufficient. I  am  speaking  only  for  the  sugar 
refiners. 

2340.  But  supposing  that  between  England, 
France,  HoUand,  and  Belgium,  you  may  establish 
refining  in  bond  without  any  countervailing  duty 
as  far  as  other  Powers  are  concerned,  the  effect  • 
would  be,  would  it  not,  insufficient  protection  of 
your  industry  against  those  other  JPowers  ? — I 
tlunk  that  I  answered  that  question  before  ;  and 
my  answer  was  that,  at  the  moment  what  we  feel 
is  the  Dutch  and  French  refined  sugar.  The 
Dutch  and  French  refined  su^ar  is  the  sugar 
that  i3  underseUing  us  now  in  mis  country  ;  and 
therefore  if  you  stop  the  Dutch  and  French 
bounty  that  relieves  us  for  the  moment. 

2341.  But  then  you  have  got  these  other 
competitors  waiting  ? — There  are  other  bounty- 
fed  countries,  no  doubt. 

2342.  You  could  not  stop  there,  could  you? — 
Probably  not 

2343.  You  would  have  either  to  get  those 
other  countries  to  come  in,  or  to  impose  a  counter- 
vailing duty  against  them  ? — We  should  have  to 
get  the  other  countries  to  come  in  in  order  to 
get  France  and  HoU^^nd  to  agree  to  the  Conven- 
tion. 

2344.  Do  you  think  that  the  United  States  is 
one  of  those  other  countries  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  get  to  come  in  ? — I  think  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  countervail  the  bounty  in  the 
United  States,  certainly. 

2345.  You  think  that  France  would  not  agree 
to  a  Convention  unless  the  United  States  agreed 
also,  unless  a  coimtervailing  duty  was  imposed  ? 
—I  do  not  say  that  France  would  not  agree  to 
the  Convention,  because  she  has  already  agreed 
to  Ihat,  and  they  have  ratified  one. 

2346.  But  they  were  not  then  so  conscious  of 
the  competition  of  Austria  as  they  are  now  ? — 
Yes,  they  were  throughly. 

2347.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  the  United  States  to  agree  to  a  Convention? 
—It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  think  that 
there  is  every  possibility  of  getting  them  to 
abolish  their  bounties,  because  they  have  been 
trying  to  do  it  for  many  years ;  they  have  been  far 
more  straightforward  in  the  matter  than  some  of 
the  other  countries  that  we  have  had  to  deal 
with. 

2348.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Government 
have  said  that  to  do  what  vou  suggest  would  be  to 
reverse  what  has  been  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
country  for  many  years,  and  that  they  used  these 
words,  "  The  proposal  rests  upon  a  principle 
which  the  Government  of  this  country  could  not 
admit  without  reserving  its  whole  system  of 
commercial  policy  "  ? — I  think  that  the  writer  of 
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that  fell  into  an  error  when  that  paragraph  was 
written. 

2349.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
reversal  of  our  whole  commercial  policy  ? — Most 
distinctly  not. 

2350.  Can  you  show  any  action  at  all  analogous 
to  that  which  you  propose  ? — There  is  a  counter- 
vailing duty  on  spirits,  which  is-  not  a  duty  for 
revenue  purposes.  That  paragraph  was  only 
written  with  this  meaning :  that  duties  were 
levied  in  this  country  only  for  revenue  purposes;  or 
else  with  the  meaning  that  a  countervailmg  duty 
is  protection.  I  think  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
that  countervailing  duty  is  not  protection  ;  and 
therefore  I  think  it  must  mean  that  the  commercial 
policy  of  this  country  is  to  levy  duties  only  for 
fiscal  purposes. 

2351.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  a  countervailing 
duty  in  respect  of  spirits  ? — Yes. 

2352.  To  what  duty  do  you  refer  ?— The  duty 
to  countervail  the  injury  which  is  done  to  our 
distillers  by  the  Excise  regulations,  and  also  the 
duty  which  is  to  countervail  the  eiTor  in  the 
estimation  of  the  strength  of  coloured  spirits. 

2353.  How  much  is  it? — The  one  is  Zd.  and 
the  other  is  2  c?.,  making  5  d.  altogether ;  and  that 
is  a  duty  which  is  not  put  on  for  revenue  pur- 
poses ;  besides  which  there  are  many  other  duties 
not  put  on  for  revenue  purposes.  The  scale 
of  duties  on  sugar  was  not  for  revenue  purposes. 
The  differential  duties  were  not  arranged  for 
revenue  purposes ;  they  were  arranged  in  order 
to  establish  absolute  justice  for  the  home  pro- 
ducer as  compared  with  the  foreign  producer. 

Chairman. 

2354.  Will  you  read  Article  XIX.  of  the 
Convention  of  1864,  to  which  Great  Britain 
agreed  ? — This  was  the  Convention  in  force  from 
1864  to  1865:  "  The  high  contracting  powers 
reserve  to  theibselves  to  a^ree  as  to  the  steps  to 
be  taken  for  obtaining  the  adhesion  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  other  countries  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  present  Convention.  In  the  event  of 
bounties  being  granted  in  the  said  countries  on 
the  exportation  of  refined  sugar,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  will  be  ai  liberty  to  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  the  surtax  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  importation  of  refined  sugars  from  the 
said  countries." 

2355.  Does  not  that  contemplate  a  surtax  ? — 
Clearly. 

Mr.  Morley. 

2356.  In  Mr.  Easton's  evidence  about  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar,  after  giving  a  very  remark- 
able outline  ot  the  various  increases  in  each 
decade,  he  says:  '^  Then  comes  this  remarkable 
thing,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  sugar  trade  from  1815;  we  find  in  the 
three  years  between  1875  and  1878  that  there  is 
no  increase,_but  an  actual  decrease  of  4;^  per  cent., 
which,  to  my  mind,  seems  to  point  out  that  we 
have  reached  the  limit  where  consumption  was 
to  help  us."  Is  that  your  general  impression  ? — 
No  doubt  Mr.  Easton  was  perfectly  right ;  he 
was  pointing  out  that  there  were  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances which  had  caused  this  extraoi*dinary 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  late  years,  and 
that  the  consumption  haa  reached  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  would  not  go  on  increasing  at  the  same 
rate. 
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Mr.  James  Duncan,  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr. 
Duncan, 

126  June 
1879. 


Chairman. 

2357.  I  BELIEVE  you  wish  to  correct  an 
answer  in  your  previous  evidence  ? —Yes,  the 
last  answer  in  my  foriner  evidence,  No.  1177  ;  I 
made  a  mistake  there.  I  had  already  answered 
the  same  question  at  No.  1097. 

2358.  The  question  is  :  *^  Supposing  that  the 
French  put  an  export  duty  upon  raw  beetroot 
sugar,  and  put  no  export  dutv  on  refined  sugar, 
would  you  approve  of  that ;'  and  the  answer 
which  you  gave  is :  "  That  is  practically  what 
they  do  just  now ;"  do  you  wish  to  correct  that  ? 
—Yes ;  it  is  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2359.  That  is  no  answer  to  the  question ;  you 
may  withdraw  this  answer  which  you  have  given, 
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and  then  I  shall  ask  you  to  answer  the  question, 
and  not  to  say  that  it  is  or  is  not  the  same.  Sup- 
posing that  the  French  put  an  export  duty  upon 
raw  beetroot  sugar,  and  put  no  export  duty  on 
refined  sugar,  would  you  approve  of  that  ?— We 
should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that. 

2360.  You  would  be  indiiferent  to  that  ?--Ye8, 
quite  indifferent 

Chairman. 

2361.  An  export  duty  upon  raw  sugar  would 
not  enable  the  refined  sugar  to  be  produced  from 
that  raw  sugar  below  the  natural  cost  price  ? — 
No. 

2362.  Whereas  the  present  system  does? — It 
does. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Petebs,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2363.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A  Sugar- 
fiefining  Operative. 

2364.  Are  you  at  present  employed  in  any 
sugar  house  ? — ^No. 

2365.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position 
with  reference  to  the  operatives  ? — I  am  Secre- 
tary of  the  Workmen's  Committee  that  has  been 
agitating  for  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  bounty. 

2366-  Does  the  committee  consist  entirely  of 
sugar-refining  operatives,  or  are  they  operatives 
connected  with  trades  which  are  dependent  on 
sugar-refining? — The  committee  consist  of  all  the 
branches  of  iBritish  industry  dependent  on  the 
sugar  trade,  such  as  operatives,  journeymen 
coopers,  dock  porters,  aud  warehousemen. 

2367.  I  believe  jrou  have  witnesses  here  who 
can  come  forward,  if  necessary,  and  speak  as  well 
as  yourself  upon  the  state  of  the  trade,  as  far  as 
the  operatives  are  concerned? — Yes. 

2368.  You  are,  I  presume,  prepared  to  give 
evidence  generally  upon  the  whole  question  ? — I 
am. 

2369.  You  do  not  propose  to  put  forward  any 
more  evidence  unless  the  Committee  require  it  ? 
—Just  so. 

•  2370.  If  the  Committee  wish  to  have  further 
evidence,  you  have  witnesses  present? — Yes. 

2371.  X  ou  are  not  a  sugar- refining  operative 
now  ? — I  am  not. 

2372.  How  long  have  you  ceased  to  be? — 
Since  the  failure  oi  the  Counter  Slip  Refinery  in 
Bristol. 

2373.  Who  were  the  proprietors? — Messrs. 
FinxeL 

2374.  You  wereln  their  employ? — Yes. 

2375.  When  they  failed  you  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  ? — I  was. 

2376.  And  you  have  not  been  engaged  in 
sugar-refining  since? — No. 

2377.  How  many  men  do  Messrs.  Finzel  em- 
ploy?—Between  600  and  700  inside  the  walls. 

2378.  Why  do  you  say  inside  the  walls;  were 
there  others  employed  outside  the  walls  ? — 
There  were  about  130  journeymen  coopers  em- 
ployed as  welK 
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2379.  Any  one  else? — Warehousemen  and 
porters,  and  hauliers  and  carmen. 

2380.  What  is  the  total  number  ? — I  estimate 
it  to  be  about  900  earning  their  livelihood  by 
means  of  that  refinery. 

2381.  Did  Messrs.  Finzel  make  what  is  called 
moist  sugar,  or  did  they  make  loaf  sugar  ? — We 
made  loaf  sugar  up  to  the  year  1867  ;  then  we 
were  forced  to  discontinue  loaf  making,  but  we 
started  again  during  the  Franco-German  war. 
At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  consequence  of 
French  duties,  and  the  bounties  consequently 
being  doubled,  we  were  obliged  to  discontinue 
loaf  making. 

2382.  Since  that  time,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
failure,  Messrs.  Finzel  made  what  is  called  moist 
sugar  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Bell 

2383.  You  discontinued  loaf  sugar  after  the 
war?— Yes. 

2384.  Aud  confined  yourself  to  moist  ? — Yes. 

Chairman, 

2385.  There  are  diiferent  kinds  of  moist 
sugar,  I  think ;  what  was  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  moist  sugar  which  Messrs.  Finzel  made  ? — 
We  made  all  kinds,  from  pieces  up  to  fine 
crystals. 

2386.  Is  it  not  a  fact  .that  Messrs.  FinzePs 
trade  was  principally  confined  to  small  clear 
crystals  ? — x  es,  a  great  deal. 

2387.  It  was  a  kind  of  moist  sugar  which 
came,  perhaps,  into  more  competition  with  loaf 
sugar  than  any  other  kind  oi  moist  sugar  ? — 
Yes. 

2388.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  observations 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages  which  you  received 
there? — I  can  state  this,  that  in  the  time  of 
prosperity  of  this  country,  when  other  trades  ad- 
vanced in  wages,  when  we  made  the  same  appli* 
cation,  in  common  with  other  trades,  for  an 
advance  of  wages  and  the  shortening  of  our 
hours  of  labour,  we  were  always  told  that  it  was 
impossible  on  account  of  the  great  stress  they 
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-z —  ^        had  in  competing  against  the  French  bounty, 
1  July  1  7g.  j^^  j^  consequence  our  wages  were  not  raised, 

nor  the  hours  of  our  labour  shortened. 

2389.  When  other  operatives  were  receiving 
advances,  the  operatives  in  your  firm  did  not  ? — 
We  remained  stationary. 

2390.  And  the  excuse  given  for  this  was, 
that  the  trade  was  not  suflSciently  remunerative, 
in  consequence  of  the  French  bounties  ? — Yes. 

2391.  You  spoke,  I  think,  of  900  men  having 
lost  their  employment  in  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  of  that  trade ;  I  suppose  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  men  obtained  employment  elsewhere 
after  the  stoppage,  did  not  they  ? — Some  gained 
employment  m  refineries,  but  very  few,  and  a 
great  many  have  emigrated,  and  some  remain 
out  of  work  to  this  day. 

2392.  Has  not  this  refinery,  which  was  carried 
on  by  Messrs.  Finzel,  been  started  again? — Yes, 
it  was  started  by  a  limited  company,  but  it  is  on 
a  very  small  scale  ;  it  does,  not  employ  more 
than  about  80  men. 

2393.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  how 
many  tons  of  sugar  Messrs.  Finzel  turned  out  in 
the  course  of  the  week  ? — We  used  to  average 
about  1,200  tons  of  sugar  a  week. 

Mr.  Bell. 

2394.  Is  that  loaf? — No,  moist  sugar.  We 
used  to  turn  out  about  110  or  120  tons  a  week 
of  loaf. 

Chairman* 

2395.  Since  the  stoppage  of  the  loaf  sugar 
making,  the  average  turn  out  of  refined  sugar 
was  about  1,200  to  1,500  tons  a  week? — About 
1,200  tons. 

Mr.  BeU. 

2396.  That  is  when  they  are  making  all  moist? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

2397.  Am  I  to  understand  that,  when  con- 
fining themselves  to  loaf  sugar,  they  only  turned 
out  about  120  tons  a  week? — We  turned  out 
moist  with  it. 

Mr.  Bell. 

2398.  How  much  ? — At  that  time,  perhaps, 
about  600  tons  a  week. 

Chairman. 

2399.  That  was  in  the  year  1867,  was  it  ?— 
The  year  1867. 

2400.  That  was  the  year  in  which  you  stopped 
making  loaf  sugar? — That  was  the  year  in  \mich 
we  stopped  making  loaf  sugar.  We  made  seve- 
ral little  attempts  afterwards,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  French  war,  but  nothing  worth  speaking  of. 

2401.  I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
Messrs.  Finzel  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  in 
enlarging  their  premises  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

2402.  And  so  they  brought  their  house  to  be 
a  house  with  a  capacity  of  producing  1,200  t<ma 

,        of  moist  sugar  a  week  ? — Yes. 

2403.  That  was  the  quantity  of  sugar  which 
they  did  actually  produce  at  the  time  of  their 
stoppage  ? — Yes. 

2404.  Did  Messrs.  Finzel  gradually  reduce 
the  quantity  they  made,  or  did  they  keep  up  the 
whole  1,200  tons  to  the  very  time  they  stopped? 
— They  gradually  reduced  within  the  laat  three 
months,  but  not  a  great  deal.  I  daresay  that 
the  fortnight  it  was  stopped  they  turned  out  800 
tons  of  sugar. 


CAaiVmfiw-— continued. 

2405.  You  went  on  to  say  that  after  they 
stopped,  the  sugar  house  was  again  started,  but 
only  employing  some  80  or  90  men  ? — That 
is  all. 

2406.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  sugar 
that  they  turn  out  ? — I  think  they  turn  out  about 
110  or  120  tons ;  something  of  that  sort. 

2407.  Is  it  still  working  ? — It  is  still  working. 

2408.  Is  it  a  limited  company  ? — Yes. 

2409.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  has  paid 
any  dividends,  do  you  ? — It  has  not  paid  any 
dividend  yet. 

Mr.  Stewart 

2410.  How  long  has  it  been  working  ? — Kot 
quite  six  months  yet. 

Mr.  BeU. 

2411.  Do  they  make  any  moist? — They  make 
moist  only. 

Chairman. 

2412.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  you 
said  your  observation  went  to  show  that  Mes^rs^ 
Finzel  must  have  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  in 
extending  their  place ;  was  that  at  any  particular 
time,  or  did  it  go  on  continuously,  every  now 
and  then  money  being  spent  on  it,  or  was  any 
large  sum  spent  at  any  particular  time,  for  any 
particular  reason? — I  could  not  answer  that 
question.  I  know  that  the  premises  were  ad- 
vanced as  the  trade  went  on,  and  about  12 
months  before  our  firm  failed  there  was  a  great 
improvement  made  in  the  machinery ;  some 
thousands  and  thousands  must  have  been  laid 
out  upon  new  machinery  about  12  months  before 
we  failed. 

2413.  The  fact  of  Messrs.  Finzel  having 
failed  in  1877,  showed  that  although  they  had 
been  doing  a  large  business,  they  had  been  doing 
business  at  a  loss? — Yes^  that  is  the  natunu 
inference. 

2414.  I  suppose,  in  the  position  you  occupy 
as  secretary  to  this  committee,  you  have  had 
what,  in  your  opinion,  you  consider  good  oppor- 
tunities of  ascertaining  public  opinion  in  vanous 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  system  of  the 
foreign  bounties,  and  the  benefit  the  consumer 
derived  thereby  ? — I  have  been,  I  suppose,  to 
every  large  centre  of  industry  in  the  United 
Ejngdom ;  at  least,  England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Bell. 

2415.  You  mean  sugar? — Other  than  sugar  as 
well.  I  have  been  to  Birmingham,  to  ShefiSeld,. 
to  Burton-on-Trent ;  that  is  about  all.  Man- 
chester is  a  small  sugar  refining  centre. 

Chairman. 

2416.  Leeds? — I  have  not  been  to  Leeds.  I 
have  been  to  12  of  the  large  centres  in  England 
and  Scotland ;  we  have  had  meetings,  both  public 
meetings  and  meetings  of  representatives  from 
the  di&rent  trades.  I  have  always  found  that 
when  our  question  has  been  explained  to  them^ 
and  the  distinction  is  shown  between  our  question 
and  the  agitation  for  reciprocity,  they  have 
unanimousty  voted  for  us. 

2417.  You  say,  **  When  it  has  been  explained 
to  them ;"  will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  you  think  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  systems,  the  system  of  reciprocity  and 
the  system  which  you  advocate  for  putting  aa 
end  to  these  bounties  ? — In  my  opinion  the  di£fer- 

ence 
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Chairman — continued* 

«nce  between  our  question  and  reciprocity  is 
dkis :  reciprocity  means  retaliatory  duties ;  but  a 
countervailing  duty  is  not  a  retaliatory  duty.  A 
coQDtervailing  duty  accepts  the  article;  a 
retaliatory  duty  refuses  it  A  bounty  is  a  tribute 
from  nations  as  an  acknowledgment  to  this 
eoontry  that  ^ey  are  inferior  to  us<in  competi- 
tion; and  we  as  workmen  think  that  this  tribute 
shoold  be  taken  and  distributed  to  every  one  in 
the  nation ;  not  to  hurt  one  particular  branch  of 
industry  through  the  operation  of  it 

2418.  Suppose  the  countervailing  duty  pre- 
Teots  the  sugar  coming  in,  then  you  do  not  get 
the  duty  to  distribute  r — We  do  not  wish  to  pre- 
lent  the  sugar  coming  into  our  markets ;  all  that 
ve  want  is  for  the  sugar  to  come  into  our  markets 
upon  equal  terms. 

2419.  You  would  not  advocate  a  countervailing 
duty,  except  for  the  purpose  of  equality? — 
Except  for  the  purpose  of  coimtervailing  the 
bounties,  and  giving  us  fair  competition. 

2420.  It  would,  in  your  opinion,  remove  the 
eyil  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  at  least,  if  foreign 
ooontries  would  take  means  to  prevent  those 
bounties  being  paid  ? — Yes,  I  believe  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  would  be  a  remedy  for  bounties. 

2421.  It  has  been  contended  that  notwith* 
standing  the  stupidity,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  other 
nations  in  giving  this  bounty  to  their  manu- 
fikcturers,  the  elfect  of  giving  this  bounty  has 
been  to  lower  the  price  to  the  British  consumer, 
and  that  we  should  do  nothing  which  would  pre- 
vent the  consumer  getting  the  sugar  at  the  lower 
{Mice  which  they  are  able  to  get  it  at,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  foUy  of  foreign  countries  ;  do  you 
agree  with  that  ? — It  is  simply  making  the  con- 
sumer of  to-morrow  pay  for  the  artificial  cheap- 
ness of  the  sugar  of  the  consumer  to-day.  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  cheapness  can  last 

2422.  You  do  not  think  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer  to  buy  anything  which  is  artificially 
cheapened? — No,  I  thmk  not;  independent  of 
the  loss  to  the  nation  of  the  trade. 

2423.  From  what  you  have  derived,  and  the 
journeys  you  have  taken,  and  the  meetings  you 
have  held,  you  believe  that  if  the  effect  of  doing 
sway  with  these  bounties  was  to  raise  the  price 
of  sugar  a  farthing  a  pound,  the  working  class 
would  willingly  pay  it? — That  has  been  what  I 
have  found  at  evei^  meeting.  We  have  explained 
the  matter  to  meetings  of  workmen,  that  it  may 
raise  the  price  of  sugar :  and  they  have  said  that 
rather  than  see  our  West  Indian  colonies  go 
away  from  us,  and  so  unfiurly  treated  and  see  our 
trade  leave  us,  they  would  prefer  to  pay  a  far- 
thing a  pound  more  for  their  sugar,  and  keep  the 
trade  to  the  country. 

2424.  That  is  to  say,  that  although  they  would 
peihaps  be  willing  to  assent  to  any  foreign  coun- 

2f  receiving  the  oenefits  of  any  of  the  natural 
vantages  which  they  might  hove,  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  do  not  think  it  right  that  this 
country  should  by  a  bounty  be  deprived  of  its 
natural  advantages? — Just  so. 

2425.  I  suppose  one  consideration  in  their  mind 
probably  is  that  that  system  which  is  now  applied 
to  sugar  might  be  applied  to  any  other  industry 
in  the  country  ? — Just  so. 

2426.  And  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to 
t  a  stop  to  nuuiufacturing  operations  here  ? — 
es. 

2427.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  past  and  present 
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Government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  sugar  bounty  ? 
- — ^I  believe  that  both  Governments  have  done  all 
in  their  power,  as  far  as  negotiations  go,  to  do 
away  with  the  bounties ;  and  that  has  been  one 
of  the.  reasons  that  has  strengthened  us  in  our 
agitation,  because  we  think  that  it  matters  but 
little  to  the  consumer  whether  the  bounty  is  taken 
away  from  them  by  negotiations,  or  in  the  shape 
of  a  countervailing  duty. 

2428.  Did  you  go  over  to  Paris  to  see  M.  L^n 
Say  upon  this  subject  ? — Yes,  I  was  one  of  the 
deputation. 

2429.  Did  you  state  any  arguments  to  him  as 
an  inducement  why  the  French  Government 
should  themselves  take  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
bounty  ? — Yes. 

2430.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee about  the  interview  you  had  with  M. 
L^n  Say  at  that  time  ? — I  can  only  say  this  : 
that  the  only  difference  between  us  was  that  he 
said  that  English  statesmen  and  English  financiers 
over-estimated  the  bounty,  and  the  real  bounty, 
in  his  opinion,  was  about  96,000/.;  and  he 
pledged  himself  with  his  colleague,  the  .then 
Minister  of  Conmierce,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  in  the 
autumn  that  should  remove  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  give  us  satisfaction.  We  came  away 
irom  that  interview,  fully  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  our  mission  was  successful,  and  that  the 
bounties  would  have  been  removed. 

2431.  Are  you  aware  of  any  step  such  as  that 
indicated  having  been  taken  ? — We  waited  up  till 
last  January,  and  we  then  wrote  to  M.  L^on 
Say,  asking  him  what  had  become  of  his  promise 
to  the  English  operatives ;  and  the  reply  that  he 
sent  was*  to  say  that  the  remedy  which  we  wished 

^  for  must  be  looked  for  upon  the  Austrian  side. 

"  He  could  not  guarantee  us  any  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  question  until  steps  were  taken 
ag^nst  the  high  and  indirect  premiums  that 
Austria  now  had  upon  our  markets. 

2432.  Did  he  advance  that  argument  when 
you  were  in  Paris  ? — He  did ;  he  mentioned  that 
Austria  enjoyed  a  great  privilege  upon  our  mar- 
kets with  respect  to  our  raw  sugar,, 

2433.  The  effect  of  that  was  that  when  steps 
were  taken  with  reference  to  Austria,  France 
would  also  be  prepared  to  adopt  measures,  but 
not  before  ? — Just  so. 

2434.  I  believe  you  have  had  correspondence 
with  some  public  men  on  the  subject,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

2435.  Is  there  any  of  it  you  would  like  to 
draw,  the  attention  of  the  Comniiittee  t6?-^I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  letter  that  my  conmiittee  received 
from  Mr.  Gladstone ;  when  it  was  read  to  our 
committee  we  were  determined  to  carry  on  the 
agitation. 

2436.  You  had  better  read  the  letter  which 
you  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  answer  you 
received  from  him  ? — I  could  not  do  that ;  I  have 
not  a  copy  of  the*  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, but  it  was  asking  him  his  opinion  upon 
the  sugar  question. 

2437.  Will  you  read  the  letter  which  you  had 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — "  If,  as  I  understand,  the 
ciroomstances  of  the  case  continue  unaltered,  I 
think  that  both  the  trader  and  the  workman  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  refining  sugar  have 
g^reat  reason  to  complain,  ^y  desire  is  that  the 
British  consumer  should  have  both  sugar  and 
every  other  conmiodity  at  the  lowest  price  at 
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1  July  1870   ^hic^  it  can  be  produced,    without  arbitrary 

favour  to  any  of  those  engaged  in  the  competition ; 
but  I  cannot  regard  with  favour  any  cheapness 
which  is  produced  by  means  of  the  concealed 
subsidies  of  a  foreign  State  to  a  particular  in- 
dustry, and  with  the  effect  of  crippling  and  dis- 
tressing capitalists  and  workmen  engaged  in  a 
lawful  Dranch  of  British  trade." 

243&,  Have  you  any  other  evidence  which 

r:ou  wish  to  give  to  the  Committee  ? — I  should 
ike  to  say  that  this  system  has  been  the  means 
of  displacing  a  great  deal  of  British  labour  and 
transferring  it  to  foreign  channels,  and  it  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  distress 
amongst  the  men  that  I  represent,  some  hundreds 
and  some  thousands.  If  the  West  India  people 
and  the  refiners  can  afford  to  wait,  the  workmen 
cannot  afford  to  wait  much  longer ;  all  the  time 
we  are  waiting  we  are  losing  and  the  foreigner  is 
gaining. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

2439.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
nun)ber  of  operatives  employed  in  this  trade  ? — 
I  should  think  there  would  be  7,000  to  8,000. 

2440.  In  the  United  Kingdom  ?— Yes. 

2441.  At  the  present  moment? — At  the  pre- 
sent moment ;  that  is  inside  the  walls ;  I  do  not 
mean  the  other  branches. 

2442.  What  do  you  imagine  was  the  greatest 
number  ever  employed  ? — I  should  think  there 
must  have  been  10,000. 

2443.  You  imagine  that  the  number  has  been 
diminished  by  2,000  or  3,000  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years  ? — Quite  that. 

2444.  Are  you  speaking  from  knowledge,  or 
vaguely? — I  am  speaking  from  the  number  of 
the  refineries  that  I  know  have  been  closed. 

2445.  You  never  looked  at  the  Census  ? — No. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

2446.  How  lonff  were  you  employed  at  the 
sugar  refining  trade  ? — Twelve  years. 

2447.  What  had  you  been  employed  in  be- 
fore?— I  was  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy. 

2448.  The  firm  that  you  were  working  with 
employed  about  900  people  outside  and  inside 
the  walls  ? — Yes. 

2449.  How  many  of  those  will  be  working  at 
the  works  which  are  again  started  ? — About  40. 

Chairman. 

•  * 

2450.  I  thought  you  said  80? — There  are 
about  40  of  them  that  worked  there  before.  * 

Mr,  Orr  Ewing. 

2451.  They  employ  about  80  at  present? — 
They  employ  about  80  at  present. 

2452.  Are  there  many  of  those  900  men  who 
are  going  about  without  work  ? — ^Yes,  a  great 
many ;  there  are  50 .  journeymen  coopers  that 
should  find  emplovment  in  Bristol,  who  do  work 
at  Burton-upon-Tredt,  the  great  brewing  place, 
and  consequently  there  are  60  journeymen 
coopers  out  of  work  there,  so  it  tells  one  upon 
the  other. 

2453.  You  first  were  forced  to  give  up  the 
manufacture  of  loaf  sugar,  and  then  you  manu- 
factured moist  sugar  altogether,  and  your  masters 
were  ruined  ?— Yes. 

2454.  Do  yon  consider  that  they  were  ruined 
because  of  an  unnatural  competition  which  they 
had  with  foreigners,  who  received  a  bounty  firom 
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their  Government? — I  do  entirely  attribute  it  ta 
the*effects  of  the  bounty,  because  my  employer 
has  told  me  that  he  went  to  Lord  Derby,  who  was 
then  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  asked 
him  if  there  was  anv  chance  of  the  bounty  system 
coming  to  an  end,  if  not  he  would  have  to  close 
the  refinery;  and  we  have  likewise  the  testimony 
of  an  article  from  the  "  Times  "  newspaper  that 
attributes  it  entirely  to  the  effects  of  the  French 
bounty  system. 

2455.  That  was  an  article  written  at  the  time 
of  the  failure  ? — Yes. 

2456.  Had  you  a  strong  Trades  Union  in  your 
trade  ? — We  had  in  Bristol. 

2457-  Had  vou  frequently  strikes?— It  was 
never  known  for  us  to  nave  strikes;  we  had  one 
little  dispute,  but  that  only  affected  about  40  men, 
and  did  not  last  above  three  days ;  that  is  the  only 
dispute  we  ever  heard  tell  of  between  workmen 
and  masters  engaged  in  the  British  sugar 
industry. 

2458.  Were  the  wages  paid  to  the  men  em- 
ployed in  these  works  high  ? — No ;  the  average 
wages  would  be  about  22 «.  per  week. 

2459.  Wages  were  not  forced  up  higher  in 
Bristol  than  they  were  in  other  parts  of  this 
country  that  competed  with  Bristol  ? — No. 

2460.  Were  they  cheaper  than  the  wages  in 
London  ? — Yes,  they  were  a  trifle  cheaper. 

2461.  Therefore  there  could  be  no  injury 
inflicted  uponyour  master  by  any  artificial  raising 
of  wages  by  Trades  Unions  ? — No  difiiculty,  and 
no  trouble  whatever. 

2462.  How  many  kinds  of  moist  sugar  are 
there? — There  are  different  classes;  there  may  be 
four  or  five. 

2463.  There  is  one  kind  of  moist  sugar  called 
crystallised  su^ar  ?—  Yes. 

2464.  That  is  su^  that  is  very  pure  and  ap- 
proaches loaf  sugar  r — Yes. 

2465.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  when  that 
sugar  was  first  begun  to  be  made  ? — It  was  first 
invented  by  my  employer,  Mr.  Finzel,  but  the 
year  I  could  not  exactly  remember ;  it  must  have 
been  about  1858,  or  something  like  that. 

2466.  It  was  made  by  centrifugal  machines, 
was  it  not  ? — ^Yes, 

2467.  That  is  a  sugar  I  think  which  has  very 
much  superseded  loaf  sugar  ? — Yes. 

2468.  It  is  a  sugar  that  is  preferred  very  much 
for  the  making  of  preserves  and  articles  of  that 
kind,  as  it  is  entirely  firee  firom  fermentation,  from 
its  purity  ?— Yes. 

2469.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  crystallised 
sugar  has  very  much  displaced  refined  sugar  in 
the  consumption  of  this  country  ? — I  should  think 
to  some  extent  it  has,  but  the  mere  fact  is  that 
there  are  140,000  tons  of  loaf  sugar  imported  into 
this  country. 

2470.  T^e  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  in  the 
year  1864  we  made  in  this  country  about  140,000 
tons  of  loaf  sugar,  and  that  we  are  importing  at 
the  present  moment  140,000  tons  of  loaf  sugar, 
which  shows  it  has  not  been  an  increasing  trade  ? 
—Yes. 

2471.  What  I  was  wishing  to  get  from  yon 
was  the  fact  that  this  crystallised  sugar  is  a  sugar 
that  is  so  pure  that  it  is  preferred  for  many  pur* 
poses  to  loietf  sugar  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2472.  If  bounties  are  given  foolishly  by  foreim 
countries  which  make  any  trade  unprontable  in 
this  country,  it  may  make  sugar  a  little  chei^>er, 
but  it  destroys  an  important  industry,  and  throws 
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out  of  employment  a  number  of  people,  and  you 

object  to  Uiat  artificial  way  of  destroying  trade  ? 

—We  do.     The  workmen  that  I  represent  have 

no  objection  if  Austria  and  France  can  produce 

sagsi  and  send  it  over  to  these  niarkets  as  cheap 

tt  we  can  make  it ;  vre  raise  no  objection  whatever 

to  that 

2478-4.  You  are  quite  prepared  to  compete 
with  any  country  that  has  only  got  natural  advan- 
tages, but  you  consider  it  unjust  we  should  (with- 
out patting  a  countervailing  duty)  take  sugar  that 
receives  a  bounty  from  the  Government  of  the 
other  country  ? — Just  so. 

2475.  You  are  speaking  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  working  classes  ?— Yes. 

2476.  They  do  not  wish  this  countervailing 
doty  to  be  put  on  for  the  purpose  of  protection  ? 
— Just  80. 

2477.  But  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  protect  the  working  people  of  this 
country  from  any  artificial  opposition  which 
destroys  the  industry  of  it  ?— Yes ;  that  is  our 
beliet 

Mr.  £^Z/. 

2478.  You  told  the  honourable  Member  just 
non  that  you  have  no  objection  at  all  to  compete 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  any  country  ? — 
^0,  not  the  slightest  objection. 

2479.  You  ^so  said  a  short  time  ago  that  in 
your  opinion  the  decadence  of  the  sugar  refining 
trade  was  solely  due  to  the  system  of  bounties 
granted  by  the  French  and  other  Governments  ? 
Yes. 

0  2480.  That  being  the  case,  can  you  tell  the 
Committee  what  the  relative  cost  of  sugar  made 
in  France  and  made  in  Engltod  is ;  take  a  ton  of 
kaf  sugar,  what  is  the  cost  for  material  and 
labour  and  fuel  of  making  a  ton  of  loaf  sugar  in 
France? — I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I 
can  tell  what  it  might  cost  in  this  country. 

2481.  Perhaps  I  need  not  ask  you  that,  be- 
cause, if  you  do  not  know  the  other,  the  informa- 
tion on  the  one  point  woidd  be  of  no  use  ? — At 
the  same  time,  I  shoujid  wish  the  Committee  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
French  workman  works  any  cheaper  than 
we  da 

2842.  I  am  not  asking  about  that ;  what  I 
want  to  get  from  you,  if  I  can,  is  a  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  manufacturing  loaf  su^ar  in 
France  and  here,  because  you  must  see  that,  if 
ike  countervailing  duty,  or  the  benefit  derived 
from  a  system  of  bounty,  amounted  to  50  s.  per 
ton,  and  if  the  French  could  make  loaf  sugar  in 
France,  and  deliver  it  here  at  a  cost  of  60  «•  a 
ton  less  than  the  cost  of  loaf  sugar  here,  the 
mere  fact  of  taking  off  the  bounty  would  not 
r^Dove  the  diflEiculty? — In  my  opinion,  as  a 
workman,  if  such  a  thing  as  that  were  a  fact, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  Government 
to  give  a  bounty  upon  their  export. 

2483.  We  do  not  know  what  their  motive  is ; 
we  have  not  ffone  into  that  at  all  \j  I  think 
before  you  say  uiat  the  bounty  is  the  sole  cause 
of  tiie  decline  of  the  trade,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  you  to  know  what  the 
relative  cost  of  "sugar  is,  in  France  and  here ; 
witiiout  that  information  it  is  mere  surmise ;  let 
me  ask  you  about  this  bounty  ;  as  I  understand 
you,  in  the  first  place  you  say  that  80  men  are 
required  in,  the  works  at  the  present  moment  to 
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make  about  120  tons  of  moist  sugar  per  week  ?«— 
Yes. 

2484.  The  consequence  is  that,  taking  the 
amount  done  by  the  number  of  men  employed, 
each  must  be  tumii^  out  about  30  cwt.  of  sugar 
per  week  ? — Yes. 

2485.  And  for  that  he  is  paid  22*.  ?— Yes. 

2486.  In  other  words,  the  labour  upon  that 
cwt  of  moist  will  be  8(£.,  as  nearly  as  can  be; 
two-thirds  of  a  shilling,  will  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2487.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee,  approxi- 
mately, how  much  more  labour  goes  to  make 
loaf  sugar  ? — About  three  times  as  much. 

2488.  That,  therefore,  would  be  2*.  for  the 
labour;  what,  in  your  idea,  is  the  amount  of 
countervailing  duty  required,  in  order  to  put 
matters  right?— We  would  fix  tlie  minimum,  the 
lowest  that  we  knew  of,  at  say  28.  Ad-  per  cwt 

2489.  In  other  words,  you  would  add  a 
countervailing  duty,'  equal  to  something  like  4d. 
more  than  the  entire  cost  of  labour  at  the  present 
moment  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  would  re- 
present  the  entire  cost  of  labour,  because  there 
would  be  other  men  besides  these  80. 

2490.  I  am  taking  your  own  words  ? — There 
would  be  clerks. 

2491.  Still  if  you  put  4d.  a  cwt.  on  to  the 
sum  that  I  have  already  named,  that  would 
make  2*.  4(f.,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  would  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  counterv^- 
ing  duty  you  require  ?  —Yes. 

2492.  So  that  in  other  words  the  countervail- 
ing duty  upon  loaf  sugar  would  have  to  be  equal 
to  the  entire  labour  paid  to  the  workman  in  this 
country  ? — Just  so. 

2493.  With  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
moist  sugai',  that,  I  believe,  has  greatly  extended 
in  recent  years? — It  has  increased,  I  believe, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  increased  in  a 
corresponding  ratio  with  the  consumption. 

2494.  You  were  in  the  Navy  ? — Yes. 

2496.  From  nautical  matters,  you  applied 
your  mind  to  sugar  refining  matters  ? — Yes. 

2494.  Did  it  take  you  long  to  learn  the 
business? — It  took  me  abput  12  months. 

2497.  Then,  I  suppose,  with  the  experience  of 
a  sailor,  and  the  experience  of  a  sugar  refiner, 
making  loaf  sugar,  you  would  very  rapidly  have 
learnt  to  make  moist  sugar? — Yes. 

2498.  How  did  it  happen  that  all  these  men^ 
who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the 
manufacture  of  loaf  sugar,  did  not  at  once  turn 
their  attention  to,  and  become  absorbed  in,  the 
enormous  extension  that  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  moist  sugar  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  place  for  them  to  go  to 
work  at  Do  you  mean  for  them  to  appfy  at 
other  refiners  ? 

2499.  Certainly;  the  manufacture  of  refined 
moist  sugar  was  greatly  extending,  and  what  one 
would  have  expected,  I  think,  would  have  been 
(1  ask  you  for  your  opinion)  that,  as  the  manu- 
lacture  of  loaf  sugar  went  off,  the  manufacture 
of  moist  sugar  was  increasing ;  in  fact,  the  Board 
of  Trade  Ketums  show  that  to  have  been  the 
case ;  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  it  happens 
that  the  loaf  sugar  makers,  when  they  lost  their 
employment  of  making  los^  sugar,  were  not  in- 
stantly absorbed  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  moist  sugar  ? — I  can  only  speak 
to  facts.  The  reason  why  they  were  not,  I  can- 
not say.    I  can  only  speak  to  the  fact»  that  there 
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'       was  no  employment  to  be  found  for  tjie  men  in 

1  July  1879.  refineries  in  this  country. 

2500.  In  point  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  why 
they  did  not  become  absorbed  ? — No. 

2501.  You  have  given  the  Committee  some  of 
your  ideas  upon  free  trade  generallv ;  you  said 
that  the  workman  would  not  mind  about  paying 
a  farthinff  a  pound  more  for  his  sugar  ? — Yes. 

2502.  Do  you  think  a  farmer  who  is  selling 
his  produce  against  the  whole  world,  and  has  no 
protection  of  any  kind,  would  look  quietly  upon 
any  arrangement  which  would  have  for  its  object 
the  increase  of  the  cost  of  sugar  to  him  and  his 
family? — I  have  never  been  before  an  agricul- 
tural population  on  this  question,  but  I  should 
think  that  if  the  matter  were  explained  to  them, 
tis  it  has  been  explained  to  the  rest  of  my 
countrymen  who  are  no  more  interested  in  the 
sugar  trade  than  the  agricultural  population 
would  be,  they  would  say,  rather  than  see  your 
trade  sacrificed,  we,  as  Englishmen,  like  fair 
play,   and  we   would  rather  pay  a  farthing  a 

Eound  more  for  our  sugar,  and  let  your  industry 
ave  fair  play.     If  a  tanner,  or  an  agricultural 
•    labourer,    suffered    through     Bussia    giving    a 
bounty  upon  corn,  I,  as  a  workman,  should  enter 
my  protest,  in  common  with  the   agricultural 
labourer,  and  say  it  was  wrong. 

2503.  If  in  an  agricultural  village  there  were 
two  shops,  one  selling  sugar  made  by  English 
sugar  renners,  and  the  other  selling  sugar,  at  a 
farthing  a  pound  less,  made  by  French  reiSners, 

[ou  think  the  farmer,  in  order  to  keep  the  Eng- 
ish  refineries  going,  would  buy  his  sugar  at  the 
dearer  shops  ? — That  would  be  appealing  to  his 
patriotism  too  much. 

2504.  That  is  what  you  are  appealing  to ;  you 
say  you  fear  this  system  of  bounties  might  be 
applied  to  other  industries  ? — Yes. 

2505.  To  what  other  industry ;  the  iron  trade  ? 
— Well,  we  will  say  the  iron  trade.  I  should 
object  to  Belgium  sending  girders,  and  other  iron 
work,  to  this  country  with  a  bounty. 

2506.  Would  you  object  to  them  sending  iron 
to  this  country  without  a  bounty? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

2507.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  industries  to 
which  no  bounties  are  applied,  but  I  ask  you  to 
which  other  industry  of  the  country  you  think 
the  system  of  bounties  might  be  applied? — It 
could  be  applied  to  the  iron  trade.  It  might  be 
applied  to  the  cotton  trade  in  time. 

2508.  You  muBt  be  saying  that  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  iron  trade  ? — Just  so.  I  am 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  iron  trade. 

2509.  In  point  of  fact,  it  could  not  be  applied 
to  the  iron  trade,  because  this  country  makes 
more  than  six  times  as  much  iron  as  JBelgium 
does,  and,  therefore,  no  system  of  bounties  would 
be  able  to  displace  English  iron  to  the  extent 
yon  seem  to  think  possible  ? — I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it. 

2510.  You  spoke  of  Austria  enjoying  great 
privileges  in  our  country,  with  reference  to  raw 
sugar;  how  do  they  enjoy  great  privileges? — 
Because  the  Austrian  Government  give  a  bounty 
upon  raw  sugar. 

2511.  You  were  engaged  in  a  manufacture 
where  it  was  the  evident  interest  of  all  con- 
nected with  it  to  get  raw  sugar  as  cheap  as 
possible?— Yes. 

2512.  Then  why  do  you  object  to  Austria 
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exercising  the  privilege  of  sending  you  raw  sugar 
at  a  very  low  rate  ? — Because  the  bounty  upon 
Austrian  raw  limits  the  other  branches  of  the 
British  sugar  industry,  such  as  the  coopers, 
warehousemen,  and  porters,  and  when  we  amal- 
gamated we  pledged  ourselves  that  we  would  go 
m  for  the  repeal  of  the  bounties  upon  raw  as 
well  as  refined. 

2513.  And,  therefore,  although  it  is  a  mani- 
fest advantage  to  the  sugar  refiners  of  this  conn* 
try  to  get  raw  sugar  as  cheap  as  possible,  yon 
embraced  in  your  scheme  the  exclusion  of  cheap 
raw  sugar  from  Austria,  in  order  that  the  coopers 
of  this  country  might  not  be  hurt  ? — We  object 
to  the  artificial  cheap  sugar  coming  over  from 
Austria,  because  it  simply  comes  as  long  as  the 
caprice  of  the  Austrian  (jrovernment  chooses  to 
allow  it  to  come. 

2514.  And  as  long  as  it  continues  you  object 
to  its  coming  here  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Orr  Etoing. 

2515.  You  were  asked  why  those  workmen 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  making  of  loaf 
sugar  did  not  go  to  work  at  the  moist  sugar 
manufacture,  but  I  suppose  there  were  no  moist 
suffar  manufact<ories  that  sprang  up  after  the 
failure  of  the  loaf  sugar,  with  the  exception  of 
your  own,  which  you  carried  on  for  a  certain 
time  ? — Just  so. 

2516.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  remove  a 
whole  body  of  people,  who  have  ties  in  a  par- 
ticular distict,  to  another  district  ? — Yes. 

2517.  I  suppose  the  principal  increase  in  the 
moist  sugar  manufactories  was  in  Scotland?^ 
Yes. 

2518.  And  though  you  might  be  employed  in 
sugar  manufactories,  you  nlight  have  soi^  and 
daughters  employed  m  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness in  Bristol  ? — Yes. 

2519.  Therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  go  into 
Scotland  and  to  separate  from  your  family ;  and 
you  do  not  think  it  i^  a  ^ood  thing  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  compel  people  to  act  in  that 
way,  by  reason  of  any  artificial  oounties  given  by . 
foreign  countries  to  the  manufacture  in  which 
you  are  engaged? — That  is  just  what  I  do 
think. 

2520.  While  this  bounty  on  raw  sugar  from 
Austria  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  sugar  re- 
finers in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 
them  to  get  sugar  unnaturally  cheap,  it  would  be 
most  injurious  to  our  colomes  that  grow  cane 
sugar  that  Aey  should  be  so  weighted  witii  this 
country  ? — Yes ;  my  reply  to  that  would  be  this 
as  well,  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  with 
Austria ;  she  is  now  increasing  her  out-put  of 
refined  sugar,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
with  her  when  she  will  withdraw  the  bounty  off 
the  Austrian  taw  and  put  it  a  little  more  on  the 
refined,  and  flood  our  markets  with  refined  sugar 
instead  of  the  raw,  and  then  we  should  lose  our 
occupation  altogether. 

2521.  You  think  that  this  artificial  cheapness 
would  not  be  permanent  ? — It  cannot  be. 

2522.  And  it  will  go  on  until  our  industry  is 
ruined,  and  then  they  would  conunand  the  mar- 
ket ? — Just  so. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 
2623.  Why  do  you  «ay  that  you  think  Austria 
will  take  off  the  bounty  upon  raw  and  put  it 

upon 
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upon  refined  ? — ^Because  Austria  would  be  eager 
to  commaDd  aU  the  labour  that  would  be  attached 
to  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  for  instance,  a 
liandiedweight  of  Austrian  raw  coming  over  to 
dds  country  would  not  represent,  perhaps,  more 
than  2  s.  worth  of  Austrian  labour,  but  one  hun- 
dredweight of  Austrian  refined  sugar  would  re- 
present, perhaps,  6  s.  of  Austrian  labour. 

2524.  JDo  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  Austrians  are  talking  of  making  any  move 
in  that  direction  ;  that  is,  in  the  direction  of 
taking  off  the  bounty  upon  raw  and  putting  it 
upon  refined;  do  you  know  of  any  statement 
firom  Austria  which  would  make  you  believe  that 
to  be  the  fact  ? — I  believe  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment are  beginning  to  grumble  about  so  much 
bovnty  being  given  upon  the  raw  sugar. 

2625.  Do  you  know  how  they  propose  to  mend 
that?— No,  I  do  not. 

2526.  They  do  not  propose  to  mend  that  by 
taking  the  bounty  on  raw  and  putting  it  on 
refined?— Not  that  I  know  of. 

2527.  Raw  sugar  oomes  into  this  country 
cheaper  than  it  ought  to  from  Austria,  by  means 
of  im  bounty  ?— Yes. 

2528.  The  manufacturers  of  raw  sugar  get 
their  raw  material  cheap  ? — Yes. 

2529.  To  a  certain  extent  that  would  tend,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time,  to  give  them  a  fair  remune* 
ration  upon  their  works,  so  lon^  as  that  system 
lasts? — It  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
&ct  that  although  the  refiner  is  able  to  buy  the 
raw  sugar  in  an  artificially  cheapened  market,  he 
has  to  sell  his  ffoods,  wnen  refined,  in  an  arti- 
ficially depressed  market,  so  that  it  does  not  do 
him  a  great  deal  of  benefit  in  the  loiig  run.  He 
gets  his  supplies  from  there,  and  is  able  to  keep 
Us  factory  going ;  when,  if  he  could  not  get  it 
from  there,  perhaps  he  might  have  to  close  his 
refineries  and  keep  his  works  idle. 

2530.  I  understand  you  to  have  said  just  now 
that  you  and  your  association  have  gone  in  for 
the  general  suppression  of  bounties,  wherever 
they  come  from  ? — Yes. 

2531.  And  that  is  the  broad  view  which  you 
.take  of  the  whole  question  ? — Yes. 

2532.  But,  to  a  certain  extent,  you  may  pos- 
sibly be  doing  Enelish  sugar  refiners  a  certain 
amount  of  harm  by  so  doing? — No,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  ourselves  any  harm. 

2533.  They  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  their  sugar? — They  would  have  a  better 
market  to  sell  it  in  after  it  was  refined. 

2534.  Do  you  believe  the  price  of  sugar  would 
go  up,  and  the  market  become  so  much  better 
that  even  if  they  had  to  pay  a  little  more  for  raw 
material  they  would  be  the  better  for  it? — I 
betieve  if  bounties  were  abolished,  the  price  of 
sugar  must  be  one  of  two  things ;  it  must  renudn 
stationary  or  go  up.  It  might  go  up  for  a  period 
of  one  or  two  years,  but  I  believe  that  the  com- 
petition then  amongst  ourselves  would  become 
all  the  more  keen,  and  that  would  bring  prices 
down  again. 

2535.  That  is  to  say,  the  refiner  would  in 
three  or  four  years  lose  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
creased price,  which  he  might  possibly  gain  for  a 
year  or  two,  by  conopetition  amongst  sugar 
refiners  in  England ? — xes.  ♦ 

2536.  He  would  have  to  pay  higher  for  his 
raw  material,  and  the  prices  he  would  receive 
fiir  the  nuunufactured  article  would  in  a  year  or 
two  be  no  higher  than  Aey  are  now  7 — No,  I 
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think   the  prices  would  go  down  in  the  raw  if  i  July  1879 

the  bounties  were  abolished.     The  West  Indies 

people  can*  answer   the  question  better  than  I 

can.      If  the  West   Indies   can  supply  Great 

Britain  with  plenty  of  sugar,  then  tnat  is  sufii- 

cient.     We  do  not  want  the  bounty-fed  sugar 

from  Austria. 

2537.  If  there  is  to  be  gr^t  competition 
among  the  English  refiners,  of  course  the  price 
of  the  raw  will  be  higher,  whether  it  is  cane 
sugar  or  beet  sugar  ? — It  would  be  the  natural 
price. 

C/iairtnan, 

2538.  You  said  that  in  a  few  years  you 
thought  probably  competition  would  be  so 
great  amongst  refiners  here,  that  the  price  of 
refined  sugar  would  fall  ? — Yes. 

2539.  I  suppose  you  do  not  object  to  natural 
competition?— No,  not  in  the  slightest. 

2540.  The  competition  which  would  then 
exist,  if  the  bounties  were  done  away  with,  would 
be  a  natural  competition  between  manufactu- 
rers ?f— Just  so. 

2541.  At  present  the  competition  which  exists 
is  an  unnatural  one  ? — It  is. 

2542.  Because  our  refiners  have  to  compete 
with  the  bounty?— Yes. 

2543.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  as^ 
to  the  advantage  which  the  English  refiner  now 
has  in  getting  tne  Austrian  raw  sugar  below  cost 

Erice ;  but  it  the  French  refiner  is  able  to  buy 
is  raw  suear  at  the  same  price  as  the  English 
refiner  is  able  to  buy  his  raw  sugar,  then  it  is  no 
advantage  to  the  English  refiner  as  compared 
with  the  French  ? — No. 

2544.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
in  Paris  is  the  same  as  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in 
London,  it  cannpt  be  said  that  the  English  re-' 
finer  has  any  advantage  over  the  French  refiner 
in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  ? — No,  he  has  no  ad- 
vantage. 

2545.  You  were  asked  some  questions  as  to 
the  relative  costs  of  manufacturing  sugar  here  and 
in  France ;  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  we 
could  produce  as  cheaply  or  more  cheaply  than 
France,  and  that  it  was  only  the  boimty  given  by 
France  which  made  them  able  to  sell  their  sugar 
cheaper  here  than  our  refiners  could  make  it  r — 
Yes. 

2546.  You  are  aware  that  some  loaf  sugar,, 
although  a  small  quantity,  still  continues  to  be 
made  here  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it. 

2547.  And  although  it  may  not  be  made  with 
any  profit,  yet  the  fact  of  the  industry  still  con- 
tinuing in  the  face  of  a  bounty,  which  you  esti- 
mate at  about  2  /.  4  «•  a  ton,  would  tend  to  prove 
that  our  refiners  here  could  refine  cheaper  than 
the  French  refiners  ? — Yes.  I  believe  that  our 
refiners  can  refine  cheaper  than  France  can. 

2548.  Because  they  are  able  to  maintain  some 
amount  of  refining  even  in  the  face  of  a  bounty 
which  you  estimate  at  2  /.  4  #.  a  ton  ? — Yes. 

2549.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  coal  is  a  considerable 
item  in  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  a 
very  considerable  item. 

2550.  And,  of  course,  as  you  are  aware,  coals 
are  verv  much  lower  in  price  here  than  in  France  9 
—Yes. 

2551.  You  are  still  of  opinion,  from  your  expe- 
rience as  an  operative,  that  our  refiners  can 
refine  sugar  as  cheaply  as  in  France  ? — Yes. 

2552.  And  it  is  the  bounty  which  alone  gives 
p  4  them 
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them  the  advantage  ? — Yes,  I  am  of  that  opi- 
1  Joly  1879.  nion. 

2553.  You  were  asked  how  it  happened  that 
all  the  men  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
did  not  turn  their  attention  to  other  refineries, 
seeing  that  the  trade  extended  so  largely ;  is  it 
a  fact  that  most  of  the  sugar  refining  has  extended 
largely  since  Messrs.  Finzel  closed  in  1877?— I 
should  think  not.  I  only  know  two  refiners  who 
have  closed  since  ours ;  one  in  Manchester  and 
one  in  Leith. 

2554.  With  reference  to  the  case  suggested  to 
you  of  loaf  sugar  operatives  losing  their  employ 
in  loaf  sugar  making,  it  was  asked  by  an  honour- 
able Member  why  Siey  did  not  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  moist  sugar,  and  so  get  absorbed ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  requires  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  labour  to  make  loaf  ^ugar  that  it  does 
to  make  moist  sugar,  does  it  not? — Yes,  quite 
that. 

2555.  Therefore,  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  people  are  employed  in  making  loaf  than  could 
be  employed  in  making  the  same  quantity  of 
moist? — Yes. 

2556.  You  were  asked  with  reference  to  what 
would  be  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion as  to  sugar  becoming  a  farthing  a  pound 
cheaper.  One  of  your  arguments,  and  one  of  the 
arguments  of  those  who  think  with  you,  is,  that 
this  cheapness  of  to-day  will  be  purchased  at 
the  additional  cost  of  to-morrow ? — ^x es. 

2557.  So  that  what  might  be  a  possible  advan- 
tage to-day  might  be  very  dearly  bought  by  a 
very  much  enhanced  price  to-morrow?— xes. 

2558.  Suppose  foreign  countries  were  to  supply 
us  with  everything  that  we  required  10  per  cent, 
below  cost  price  by  means  of  bounties,  do  you 
think  that  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
our  industries  ? — I  should  think  it  woula ;  1 
should  not  have  any  objection  to  it.  As  I  ha\e 
not  got  a  lot  of  gold  to  spend  myself,  some  one 
would  have  to  find  it. 

2559.  Would  not  you  have  any  objection  to 
all  the  industries  of  the  country  being  destroyed  ? 
— Not  if  the  employers  would  not  find  any  ob-. 
jection  to  it,  because  they  would  have  to  part 
with  the  money ;  it  would  not  be  me  ;  it  would 
not  be  my  class. 

2560.  Would  not  you  have  to  buy  something 
to  keep  up  your  existence  ? — Yes,  we  should. 

2561.  How  should  you  buy  it  if  you  were  de- 
prived of  your  employment  ? — We  could  not  buy 
it  at  all. 

2562.  Then  you  would  obiect  to  our  manu- 
factories  being  destroyed,  would  not  you  ? — ^Then 
the  employers  would  not  see  us  starve. 

2563.  If  the  employers  were  deprived  of  all 
means  of  making  money,  how  would  they  assist 

J^ou  ? — They  could  help  us  as  long  as  the  gold 
asted  in  this  country. 

2564.  When  the  gold  gave  up,  what  then  ? — 
Then  we  would  all  starve  together. 

2565.  Then  you  would  obiect  to  seeing  our 
manufactures  destroyed,  would  not  you? — Of 
course  I  should. 

2566.  What*  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect 
of  foreign  countries  supplying  us  with  everything 
we  required  10  per  cent,  below  possible  cost  price 
for  two  years  and  tben  ceasing  to  do  so ;  what 
would  be  the  natural  effect  on  the  price  of  the 
commodities  which  they  supplied  us  with  after 
two  years  10  per  cent,  below  cost  price,  if  at  the 
end  of  those  two  years  they  ceased  to  supply  us 
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with  them,  and  all  our  manufactures  were  in  the 
meantime  destroyed  ? — Well,  we  should  be  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition  I  should  think. 

2567.  Prices  would  be  considerably  higher?— 
Yes. 

2568.  And  that  really,  although  in  an  exagge- 
rated form,  is  your  contention  with  reference  to 
sugar? — Just  so. 

2569.  You  said  the  same  system  will  be  applied 
to  other  industries  ?— Yes,  it  might. 

2570.  You  suggested  that  it  might  be  applied 
to  manufactured  iron  ? — Yes. 

2571.  An  honourable  Member  said  it  could 
not  possibly  be  applied  to  manufactured  iron,  be- 
cause this  country  produced  six  times  as  much  as 
any  other  country  ? — Yes. 

2572.  Was  not  it  the  case  that  at  one  time 
this  country  produced  six  times  as  much  refined 
sugar  as  any  other  country  ? — Exactly  so.  I 
should  have  replied  to  the  honourable  Member 
in  that  strain,  only  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

2573.  The  effect  of  the  bounty  being  to  pro- 
mote the  industry  in  the  country  where  the 
bounty  is  given,  and  to  extinguish  the  industry 
in  the  country  where  the  produce  is  sent  ? — 
Yes. 

2574.  And  that  you  think  could  be  applied  to 
iron  ? — I  believe  it  could  be,  because  I  find  that 
in  a  great  many  buildings  now  Belgian  girders 
and  wrought-iron  screws  are  being  used. 

2575.  It  might  be  applied,  I  tlunk  you  said  ro 
cotton  ? — And  to  cotton. 

2576.  It  might  be  very  easily  applied  to  cotton, 
might  not  it  ? — Yes. 

2577.  Suppose  America,  for  instance,  desiring 
'  to  promote  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  was 

to  give  a  bounty  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  export 
of  cotton  goods,  the  only  effect  of  that  would  be 
to  create  an  industry  in  America^  and  to  extin- 
guish our  industry  here  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Morley. 

2578. 1  suppose  you  specially  represent  labour 
here  ? — I  do. 

2579.  You  do  not  come  to  discuss  scientific  or 
economical  views  of  the  question,  do  you? — No; 

•  I  should  be  something  like  our  ti*ade,  the  odds 
would  be  too  much  against  me. 

2580.  I  suppose  you  have  arrived  at  the  im- 
pression that  a  bounty  is  an  outrage  upon  free- 
trade  principles  ? — Yes. 

2581.  Ajid  that  inasmuch  as  it  causes  a  great 
loss  to  the  labouring  population  connected  with 
the  trade,  something  should  be  done  to  remedy 
it?— Yes. 

2582.  What  trades  do,  you  represent  here  ?— 
I  represent  sugar  operatives,  journeymen  coopers, 

warehousemen,  and  dock  porters. 

2583.  I  tb^nk  one  of  the  witnesses,  Mr. 
Shepherd,  if  I  remember  his  name,  stated  there 
were  5t)0  men  at  Bristol  out  of  employment  in 
consequence  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
sugar  trade?— Yes. 

2584.  And  100  at  Plymouth?— Yes. 

2585.  Have  you  attended  meetings  in  different 

Earts  of  the  country  on  this  question  ?' — Yes,  I 
ave  attended  almost  in  every  large  centre. 

2586.  I  understand  that  the  unloading  and 
delivering  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  em- 
ploys a  very  large  number  of  men  ?— Yes. 

2587.  And  that  beet  sugar  from  its  compact- 

ness 
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nc88  in  packing  is  much  easier  of  delivery,  and 
employs  a  less  number  of  men  ? — Yes. 

2588.  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  was'^a 
CTcat  advantage  if  it  did  not  produce  greater 
disadvantages ;  there  is  a  large  amount  of  suffer- 
ing occasioned  by  even  the  change  of  form  in 
which  the  su^ar  comes  ? — Yes. 

2589.  Do  tne  sugar  operatives  work  long  hours, 
as  a  rule  ? — I  thmk  1  can  safely  tell  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  sugar  operatives  work  longer 
hours  than  any  other  branch  of  industry  in  Great 
Britain  ;  at  least  anything  that  I  know  of. 

2590.  How  many  hours  ? — They  generally 
hqA.  from  6  till  6,  Saturdays  included;  12  hours 
a  day. 

2591.  Some   time,  I  suppose,  is  allowed  for 
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meals  out  of  that?  —  Yes,  an  hour-and-a-half ; 

sometimes  not  meal  hours ;  sometimes  we  cannot  ^  July  1879. 
stop. 

2592.  Are  they  paid  by  the  day  or  by  piece 
work  ? — By  the  day. 

2593.  You  represent  d  committee  ? — Ye?. 

2594.  Was  that  committee  formed  at  the 
instance  of  the  refiners  or  of  the  men  ? — At  the 
instance  of  the  men  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Bristol  on  all  the  branches  engaged  in  the  sugar 
trade. 

2595.  You  are  able  to  state,  I  suppose,  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  among  the  men 
that  they  wish  their  position  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  this  question  of  the  effect 
of  this  bounty  upon  sugar  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas  Daniel  Hill,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 
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Chairman. 

2596.  You  are,  I  believe.  Chairman  of  the 
West  India  Committee  ? — Yes. 

2597.  How  is  the  West  India  Committee 
filmed ;  can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
how  it  is  composed? — It  is  composed  entirelv  of 
planters  and  merchants  connected  with  the  West 
Indies  and  proprietors. 

2598.  You  nave  considerable  knowledge,  I 
suppose,  of  West  Indian  affairs? — Yes. 

2599.  I  suppose  your  committee  is  specially 
for  the*puri)08e  of  looking  after  West  Indian  in- 
terests ? — It  is. 

2600.  In  addition  to  your  representing  the  West 
India  Committee,  I  believe  you  also  represent 
the  West  India  Associations  of  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Lubbock  and  myself  have 
been  appointed  to  speak  for  them. 

2601.  Are  the  West  India  Associations  of 
Liverpool  a^d  Glasgow  formed  much  upon  the 
same  basis  as  the  London  West  India  Com* 
mittee?— Yes. 

2602.  I  believe  you  are  also  chairman  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  ? — I  am. 

2603.  In  that  position  you  have  special  facili'- 
ties  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
West  Indies  ?  —  Yes,  and  a  great  insight 
into  it 

2604.  Have  you  yourself  been  in  the  West 
Indies? — Yes,  I  have  visited  the  West  Indies 
three  times,  iirst  in  1849,  then  in  1866,  and  lastly 
in  1874. 

2605.  Are  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  at  the 

S resent  time,  in  a  flourishing  or  a  depressed  con- 
ition?  —  They   are    very    much   depressed   at 
present. 

2606.  How  long  have  they  been  in  that  de- 
pressed condition? — The  depression  visibly 
commenced  in  1872.  I  may  say  that  previously 
we  had  a  very  hard  struggle.  I  entered  business 
in  1840,  and  in  1846,  when  the  slave  sugar  was 
admitted,  the  depression  was*  exceedingly  great, 
and  a  very  hard  struggle  took  place  for  many 
years,  but  the  West  Indies  gradually  surmounted 
their  difficulties,  and  appeared  to  be  getting 
into  a  very  flourishing  state  after  the  year  1855, 
imd  gradually  improved  until  1872,  I  may  say ; 
since  that  time  the  depression  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing. 

2607.  Does  that  answer  hold  good  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  West  Indian  Colonies  ? — Yes,  it 
does  m^nly. 

0.104. 
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2608.  I  may  take  it  that  they  are  all  in  very 
much  the  same  condition  ? — ^There  is  a  good  deal 
of  difference;  Barbadoes  is  very  thickly  inhabited. 
It  has  a  large  white  population.  All  the  others 
are  thinly  inhabited.  In  Demerara  and  Trinidad 
they  have  a  very  large  emigrant  population  which 
makes  them  rather  difierent  t^  Jamaica  and  some 
of  the  other  islands. 

2609.  I  may  take  it  that  Barbadoes,  in  having 
a  large  population,  has  special  advantages  ? — It 
has. 

2610.  But  notwithstanding  those  special  ad- 
vantages, Barbadoes  still  suffers  from  the  general 
depression  which  exists  in  the  others  ? — Yes. 

2611.  The  sugar  industry  of  course  is  a  very 
important  industry  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  the  mainstay  of  the  West  Indies. 

2612.  I  suppose  the  value  of  estates  in  the 
West  Indies  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  profits 
obtained  by  sugar  cultivation  ? — Yes. 

2613.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  position,  as  far 
as  value  is  concerned,  of  estates  in  the  West 
Indies  is  at  this  moment? — Estates  in  the  West 
Indies  are  almost  unsaleable  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

2614.  Have  you  ever  known  them  to  be  of 
less  value  than  they  are  at  this  moment  ? — I  sup- 
pose between  lb46  and  1850  they  were  in  a  worse 
position.  That  was  after  the  Bill  admitting 
slave-grown  susar  was  passed.  The  failures  of 
that  time  and  the  abandonment  of  estates  were 
very  great. 

2615.  Having  recovered  from  that  they  com- 
menced to  be  prosperous,  but  now  they  are  again 
reduced  to  a  condition  similar  to  that  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  ? — 
Yes ;  we  have  to  compete  with  bounty-fed  sugar 
as  well  as  slave  sugar. 

2616.  You  account  for  the  present  depressed 
state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies  from  tne  fact 
that  you  have  to  compete  with  bounty-fed  sugar  ? 
— Yes. 

2617.  You  do  not  see  the  same  prospect  of  a 
revival  such  as  took  place  in  1846  and  the  years 
following  ? — The  despair  was  very  great  at  that 
time.  But  now  we  feel  that  the  system  of 
bounties  ought  to  be  stopped.  It  is  contrary  to 
free  trade. 

2618.  There,  of  course,  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  state  of  things  now  and  the  state  of 
things  then  ?— Yes. 

Q  2619.  Then 
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". — T  ^        2619.  Then  it  was,  perhaps,  possible,  by  other 
1  July  1  7v}.  arrangements,  to  overcome  the  depression ;  but 

do  you  see  any  possibility  of  overcoming  the 
system  which  is  now  ruining  the  West  India 
Islands ;  the  system  of  bounties^  if  tliey  con- 
tinue ?  —None  whatever,  if  they  continue. 

2620.  Does  the  bounty  system  affect  West 
India  sugar  more  than  East  India  and  Mauritius 
sugar  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

2621.  Why? — Because  theWest  Indian  planters 
have  no  marKet  for  their  sugar  in  America,  or  at 
least,  a  very  limited  market,  and  in  Canada,  and 
no  market  at  all  for  Europe,  so  that  their  sugar 
is  obliged  to  come  to  England. 

2622.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  East  Indies  and 
Mauritius  ? — They  have  a  very  important  market 
on  the  epot,  and  they  only  send  their  sugar  to 
England  when  it  is  at  a  high  price  in  Eng- 
land. 

2623.  I  suppose  very  little  of  it  comes  now? — 
Very  little  of  it. 

2624.  You  say  the  West  India  growers  have 
no  market  in  America;  why  is  that? — My  firm's 
agents  in  the  West  Indies  wrote  the  other  day, 
on  the  7th  May  and  they  say,  in  their  letter, 
"  The  alterations  made  in  the  tariff  of  the  Domi- 
nion of  Canada  will,  we  expect,  cause  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  produce  from  the  West 
India  Colonies  to  go  northward,"  which  it  has 
never  done  before.  "  The  differential  duties  on 
sugar  in  the  United  States  will  prevent  any  large 
quantity  of  sugar  going  to  that  quarter."  We 
had  written  to  them  on  the  subject  of  whether  we 
could  not  sell.  I  do  not  know  what  the  arrange- 
ments are  in  Canada. 

2625.  I  suppose  the  West  India  Committee 
have  taken  steps  to  represent  the  effect  which 
these  bounties  are  having  upon  them  to  the 
Government? — Yes,  and  most  of  the  colonies  have 
petitioned  Parliament  several  times  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bounties,  to  take  steps  to  remove  them. 

2626.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  has  been 
efifected  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  has  been 
effet^ted. 

2627.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  rela- 
tive importations  of  sugar  into  the  tTnited  King- 
dom, of  cane  and  beet ! — Yes ;  and  I  may  say 
Mr.  liubbock  has  gone  very  carefully  into  the 
statistics  and  the  duties,  and  he  has  papers  when 
his  evidence  comes  before  you,  and  he  will  pro- 
duce this  paper.  It  shows  that  the  importation 
of  beetroot  sugar  has  increased  300,000  tons  since 
1862,  whilst  West  Indian  sugar  has  remained 
stationary. 

2628.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  , bounty 
system  alone  which  has  led  to  the  large  increase 
of  beetroot  growing,  sls  compared  with  the  sta- 
tionary condition  of  the  cane  1 — I  believe  entirely; 
and  in  1870  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Lowe,  said  that  beetroot  sugar  had  been  in  a  very 
unprosperous  condition.  He  said,  "The  beetroot 
industry  of  the  Continent  seems  to  have  got  over 
its  difiiculties  and  to  be  spreading  very  widely;" 
that  was  when  the  practice  of  bounties  first  began 
to  operate  seriously.  "  There  is  also  the  prospect 
of  the  growth  of  beetroot  with  this  object  in  our 
own  country."  Mr.  Lowe  was  halving  the  sugar 
duties  at  this  time,  "  and  if  we  could  hope  for 
anything  as  good  as  that  it  should  be  introduced 
with  success  into  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  befall 
that  country."     We  were  in  hopes  that  the  in- 
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dustry  would  be  introduced  at  that  time  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

2629.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  any  inquiry 
made  as  to  the  possibility  of  growing  beet  to  any 
extent  in  Ireland  ? — It  was  attempted.  The  roots, 
I  believe  were  very  rich,  but  it  did  not  answer. 

2630.  It  had  bounty-fed  beet  to  contend  with 
had  it  not  ? — I  think  it  was  attempted  some  years 
ago  before  the  bounty  set  in.     I  do  not  think  it 
was  attenripted  after  1870. 

2631.  The  observations  which  you  read  from 
Mr.  Lowe  were  made  in  1870  ? — Yes,  and  he 
then  expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  become  an 
article  of  cultivation. 

2632.  In  Ireland?— Yes.  Mr.  Lowe  thought 
because  beetroot  was  so  flourishing  on  the  Conti- 
nent it  ought  to  flourish  in  Ireland. 

2633.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  attempt 
has  been  made  since  that  time  ? — I  think  not. 

2634.  Is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  that 
perhaps  there  may  have  been  some  want  of  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  cane  sugar  growers  in 
not  keeping  up  to  the  mark  in  the  way  of  ma- 
chinery or  otherwise?— No,  I  think  not.  Very 
large  amounts  of  money  have  been  spent  in 
machinery  in  Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  Barbadoes 
principally. 

2635.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  nothing 
has  been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to 
cheapen  the  growth  of  cane  sugar  ? — Nothing. 

2636.  In  your  opinion  the  foreign  bounty 
system  is  alone  the  cause  of  the  low  prices  paid 
for  West  India  sugar? — Yes. 

2637.  You  contend,  I  presume,  that  prices  now 
obtained  are  such  as  not  to  be  remunerative  to 
the  grower  ? — Yes. 

2638.  And  that  has  been  caused,  in  your 
opinion,  by  competition  with  the  bounty-fed  beet  ? 

2639.  You  do  not  fear  any  conipetition  with 
beet  sugar  grown  without  a  bounty  ?-rNo. 

2640.  'And  if  it  could  be  grown  in  Ireland  or 
England  you  would  not  fear  any  competition 
which  arise  from  that  ? — No ;  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  it. 

2641.  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  prices, 
can  you  give  us  any  indication  of  the  prices  of 
cane  sugar,  and  how  they  are  ruled  ? — The  aver- 
age of  the  last  six  years,  compared  with  the  six 
years  before  1873,  shows  a  falling  off"  in  the  net 
price  of  common  sugar,  of  which  I  have  samples 
nere;  it  shows  a  falling  off*  of  2/.  16  #.  10  d.  per 
ton  upon  the  common  West  Indian  sugar.  That 
{producing  a  sample)  is  the  kind  of  brown  sugar 
they  commonly  make  in  the  West  Indies.  From 
the  Barbadoes  estates  the  falling  ofiP  during  the 
last  six  years,  compared  with  the  previous  six 
years,  was  2  /.  5  «.  7  rf.  upon  the  ordinary  sugar. 

Mr.  Bell. 

2642.  Could  you  give  the  price  each  year  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  got  it;  I  take  the  average  for 
six  years  to  show  the  falling  off*;  I  believe  Mr. 
Lubbock  has  it  for  consecutive  years. 

Chairman. 

2643.  Will  you  again  state  what  the  fall  in 
price  has  been  ? — In  the  common  sugars  the  fall- 
ing off"  in  price  on  the  average  dunng  the  last 
six  years,  compared  with  the  previous  six  years, 
is  2/.  16^.  10(/.  aton. 

2644.  On 
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2644.  On  what  price ;  what  is  the  value  ? — The 
value  might  have  oeen  about  20  /.  a  ton. 

2645.  It  shows  a  falling  of  2  /.  16  «.  10  cf.  upon 
that  ?— Yes. 

2646.  How  much  upon  the  liner  kind  ? — In 
Barbadoes  they  have  lost  2L5s.7d.  per  ton. 

2647.  What  is  the  price  of  those  sugars ;  the 
Barbadoes  per  ton? — The  common  used  to  be 
2021  a  ton;  Barbadoes  20/.  10 s.,  and  the 
Demerara  would  be  worth  26  Z.  a  ton ;  24  Z.  a  ton, 
net 

2648.  The  percentage  of  fall  has  been  much 
less  upon  Demerara  than  upon  either  of  the  other 
two? — Demerara  makes  crystallised  sugar  on 
aome  estates.  I  c  has  been  less  upon  the  crystallised 
Demeraras  than  upon  the  other.  Sugar  is  much 
lower  this  year  than  it  has  been  the  last  six  years. 

2649.  What  is  the  price  of  sugar  now?— The 
common  brown  sugar  would  be  about  17  Z.  a  ton ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  only  16  Z.  10  s.,  market  price. 

2650.  Where  is  the  common  sugar  grown  ? — 
b  the  general  run  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  m  Demerara. 

2651.  What  is  the  present  price  of  the  Bar- 
badoes sugar? — The  present  price  of  the  Barbadoes 
OTgar  is  aoout  18  Z.  a  ton,  market  price. 

2652.  What  is  the  present  price  of  the  Deme- 
rara?— The  present  price  of  Demerara  is  higher 
than  beetroot  loaf  sugar ;  it  is  26  Z.  a  ton,  market 
price. 

2653.  How  do  you  account  for  it  being  higher 
than  the  price  of  refined  sugar  ? — Because  refined 
augar  is  so  unnaturally  low  in  price. 

2654.  The  refined  sugar  contains  more  pure 
sugar  than  the  other,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

2655.  And  yet  it  is  lower  in  price  ? — Yes. 

2656.  Does  much  of  the  Demerara  sugar  come 
here  ? — Yes. 

2657.  And  although  it  does  not  contain  so 
much  pure  sugar  as  the  loaf  sugar  it  fetches  a 
higher  price  ? — Yes. 

2658.  Can  you  account  for  that  at  all  ? — The 
umiatural  cheapness  of  bounty-fed  sugar  is  one 
cause,  and  the  other  is  that  Demerara  makes  a 
peculiar  sugar. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown, 

2659.  Is  that  white  sugar;  French  beetroot 
sugar? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  made  of  beet- ' 
root;  it  is  sold  to  French  people.  This  (pro- 
ducing  a  sample^  is  what  they  make  to  send  to 
this  country;  it  is  far  superior  to  what  they  eat 
themselves,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Chairman. 

2660.  You  said  Demerara  sugar  brought  a 
higher  price  than  refined  loaf  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try ? — I  es. 

2661.  And  as  a  reason,  in  your  mind,  you 
stated  that  it  was  because  the  loaf  sugar  was  so 
unnaturally  forced  down  ? — Yes. 

2662.  But  if  the  refined  loaf  sugar  is  forced 
down  to  the  low  price,  how  do  you  account  for  it 
not  also  forcing  down  below  it  an  article  which  is 
Bot  80  good  ? — I  may  explain  that  all  sugar  made 
from  beetroot,  or  from  the  cane,  is,  as  a  rule, 
made  into  sugar  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  The 
Demerara  people  make  a  sugar  that  is  fit  to 
be  eaten  at  once. 

2663.  I  do  not  see  how  that  very  well  ac- 
counts for  the  fact,  because  we  have  not  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  ihe  manufacture  of  the  sugar, 
but  with  this  fact :  we  have  two  kinds  of  sugar, 
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one  pure  sugar  and  the  other  not  pure  sugar ;  pure 
sugar  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  tne  sugar  which  is 
not  pure,  and  it  seems  so  extraordinary  that  this 
should  be  so,  that  one  cannot  very  well  under- 
stand it ;  you  cannot  account  for  it  ? — There  is  a 
limited  quantity  of  this  sugar,  and  the  refiners 
in  England  find  a  diflSculty  m  imitating  it. 

2664.  Demerara  sugar  is  a  fancy  article? — 
Yes. 

2665.  And  therefore  brings  a  slightly  higher 
price  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  ThornMll 

2666.  It  is  used  for  coffee  chiefiy,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  it  comes  into  consumption  immediately 
without  any  refining  process. 

Chairman. 

2667.  Could  you  ^ell  us  at  what  price  this 
Demerara  sugar  sells  per  pound,  retail?— Three- 
pence. 

2668.  What  price  do  French  loaves  sell  at? — 
Threepence. 

2669.  The  same  price  ? — Yes. 

2670.  It  is  not  lower? — No,  you  buy  French 
loaves  at  24  5.  6rf.  per  cwt.  free  on  board  in 
Paris. 

2671.  What  is  the  price  of  this  per  cwt.  ? — 
About  26  s. 

2672.  The  retail  price  is  the  same  ? — Yes. 

2673.  Are  other  cane -producing  countries  suf- 
fering in  the  same  way  as  our  own  West  Indian 
Colonies  are? — All  the  West  India  sugar-pro- 
ducing countries  are  suffering  very  much;  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Brazils. 

2674.  Some  of  these  countries  have  special 
facilities,  have  they  not? — They  have  slave  and 
forced  labour. 

2675.  And  still  thejr  suffer  ?— Yes. 

2676.  Do  you  attribute  their  suffering  to  the 
same  cause  as  our  own  ? — In  a  great  measure. 

2677.  I  believe  you  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
the  exact  figures  showing  the  bounties  of  various 
countries  ^ — No  ;  Mr.  Lubbock  has  taken  some 
pains  about  that. 

2678.  You  are  satisfied  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
bounties  in  all  these  countries? — Yes. 

2679.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Martineau  on  the  subject  of  the  amounts  of 
these  bounties  ? — Yes. 

2680.  Generally  speaking,  I  suppose  you  agree 
with  him? — Generally  speaking,  I  agree  with 
him ;  I  should  like  to  mention  that  the  consumers 
.in  Europe  pay  some  portion  of  the  bounty  which 
cannot  be  defined ;  France,  for  instance,  is  said 
to  consume  only  260,000  tons  a  year ;  she  con- 
sumes a  good  deal  more,  which  of  course  gets 
into  consumption  without  paying  duty  to  the 
State. 

2681.  You  say  the  consumer  pays  some  portion 
of  the  bounty ;  the  consumer  pays  the  whole  of 
the  bounty,  does  he  not,  ii)  France,  he  being  the 
tax  payer  ? — I  suppose  so ;  but  it  does  not  all  come 
out  of  the  Treasury,  not  ostensibly. 

2682.  If  the  bounty  system  had  not  checked 
the  increase  in  the  growth  of  cane  sugar,  do  you 
believe  the  West  Indies  are  in  a  j)osition  to  sup- 
ply all  the  requirements  of  this  country? — I 
think  so.  The  land  is  so  very  rich  in  the  West 
Indies  that  if  siigar  cultivation  had  only  been 
really  profitable,  1  believe  they  would  have  pro- 
duced enough  to  have  supplied  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

2683.  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  want  of  confidence 
Q  2  felt 
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1  July  i87(>  ^"^^*  ^^  ^^®  West  Indies  as  to  the  continuance  o^ 

otherwise  of  these  bounties,  which  has  prevented 
the  development  ?  —  Yes  ;  during  the  last  six 
years  we  have  only  had  one  good  year,  1877, 
and  cultivating  at  a  loss  has  so  disheartened 
everybody  that  a  great  want  of  confidence  is 
felt. 

2684.  You  spoke  of  a  good  year^  1877 ;  what 
was  that  owing  to? — Owinj;:  to  a  small  failure 
of  the  beetroot  crop.  I  think  the  beetroot  crop 
in  1875-1876,  was  1,372,000  tons,  and  in  1876- 
1877  it  was  1.100,000  tons. 

Mr.  BelL 

2685.  Keckoned  as  raw  sugar  ? — Reckoned  as 
raw  sugar. 

Chairjffan. 

2686.  They  fell  off  about  270,000  tons?— 
Yes. 

2687.  That,  I  suppose,  led  to  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar? — A  very 
great  increase. 

2688.  What  increase  ? — Twenty-five  per  cent., 
I  should  think ;  much  more  than  that. 

2689.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  exactly  ? 
—No. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

2690.  West  India  sugar  went  up  to  27  s.,  did 
it  not  ? — Yes,  perhaps  40  per  cent,  from  the  lowest 
price ;  now  it  is  a  good  deal  more. 

Chairman. 

2691.  Mr.  Lubbock  will  be  able  to  tell  us  the 
exact  state  of  the  things  with  reference  to  that  ? 
—Yes. 

2692.  I  suppose  you  have  no  doubt  that  if 
the  planters  in  the  West  Indies  could  feel  satis- 
fied that    these    bounties    were    abolished,   the 

f'owth  of  cane  sugar  would  largdy  increase  ? — 
es. 

2693.  And  of  course  there  would  be  a  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  the  colonies  ? — Yes.  , 

2694.  If  the  system  of  bounties  is  continued 
it  must  eventually  end  in  the  extinction  of  cane 
sugar  growing  ?— Yes. 

2695.  Of  course,  altogether  apart  from  being  a 
West  Indian  sugar  grower,  you  think  by  destroy- 
ing one  natural  source  of  supply  you  would 
practically  be  creating  a  monopoly  for  the  com- 
peting industry  of  the  Continent  ? — Yes. 

2696.  Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantage  in  the 
West  Indies  on  account  of  want  of  labour  ? — Yes, 
we  do ;  but  we  find  very  little  difliculty  except 
from  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  bv  the 
Colonial  OflBce  in  getting  labour ;  the  Chinese 
are  very  anxious  to  emigrate,  and  so  are  the 
Indian  coolies. 

2697.  You  do  not  think  you  would  have  any 
diflSculty  in  obtaining  labour  for  the  increase  of 
the  growth  of  sugar  ? — No. 

2698.  If  you  desired  to  extend  the  cultivation 
of  it  ? — No,  we  find  no  diflSculty  in  Demerara. 

2699.  You  spoke  of  the  bounty  being  a  great 
impediment  in  the  way  ;  have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  as  to  the  remedy  you  would  propose  to 
put  in  the  place  of  this  bounty  ? — On  principle 
I  should  like  to  reject  bounty-fed  sugar  alto- 
gether, because  it  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
legitimate  trade  as  the  sale  of  stolen  goods. 

2700.  You  would  shut  it  out,  in  fact  ? — Yes, 
on  principle  I  would  shut  it  out  certainly  myself; 
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I  think  that  a  uniform  impost  of  3  /.  a  ton  might 
be  tried  with  advantage. 

Lord  Frederick  Caoendisk, 

2701.  On  all  cla.<?ses  of  sugar  refined  and  un- 
refined ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

2702.  Not  that  you  believe  if  that  were  done 
it  would  have  to  be  imposed,  but  in  your  opinion 
it  would  be  a  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
bounties? — I  think  it  would. 

2703.  The  moment  the  bounties  were  counter- 
vailed it  would  cease  to  be  any  object  to  foreign 
countries  to  pay  these  bounties? — They  woiud 
come  into  some  convention. 

2704.  A  foreign  country  would  not  continue 
to  pay  a  bounty  ^vhich  was  simply  collected  by 
us  at  our  ports  ? — No. 

2705.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  desire 
to  place  before  the  Committee? — 1  wish  to 
observe  what  I  think  has  not  been  stated  before, 
that  the  import  of  loaf  sugar  is  quite  100,000  tons 
besides  the  import  of  cubes  and  broken  sugar,  so 
that  the  import  of  really  refined  sugar  may  be 
200,000  tons ;  it  seems  to  be  under-estimated  to 
my  mind.  It  has  been  taken  once  or  twice  as 
only  140,000  tons ;  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, but  the  "  Grocer  "  gives  the  return  of  the 
loaves  and  sugar  brought  into  this  country ;  and 
last  year,  according  to  the  *^  Grocer,"  we  intro- 
duced 7,729,689  loaves  of  sugar  j  large  loaves  of 
28  lbs.  a  loaf. 

2706.  How  much  would  that  give?— That 
would  approach  100,000  tons. 

2707.  Where  did  you  get  the  other  from?— 
The  *'  Grocer"  also  states  that  2,544,210  packages 
of  sugar,  a  great  deal  refined,  only  broken,  were 
introduced  last  year. 

2708.  I  have  taken  it  out  from  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  Returns  of  1877,  that  there  was  an 
imix>rtation  of  refined  sugar  from  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and 
the  United  States  of  171,500  tons;  from  your 
observation  is  that,  in  your  opinion,  about  the 
amount  in  weight  that  you  do  get  ? — Is  that  re- 
fined ? 

2709.  Yes?— Yes. 

2710.  That  tallies  with  your  information  ?— It 
would. 

Mr.  BelL 

2711.  I  think  that  includes  candy  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2712.  Is  a  large  proportion  of  this  candy?— 
No,  I  should  say  a  very  small  proportion. 

2713.  Do  you  know  whether  the  candy  comes 
from  any  particular  country  ? — I  think  it  comes 
from  Holland  principally. 

2714.  You  think  the  proportion  of  candy  in 
that  171,500  tons  is  very  small? — Yes. 

Mr.  Bourke. 

2715.  Supposing  the  cultivation  of  beetroot 
sugar  increased  very  much  in  France,  do  you 
suppose  that  would  send  down  the  price  of  sugar  r 
— -No,  I  think  not ;  the  price  now  is  so  low. 

2716.  Do  you  think  that  will  affect  the  West 
Indies  injuriously  ? — Yes,  certainly.  , 

2717.  Then  why  do  you  not  think  it  will  tend 
to   send  down  the  price  of  sugar  generally? 
Because  they  export  under  a  bounty,  *^^,^^ 
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^t  account  they  keep  up  the  price  in  France, 
and  supply  the  world  with  cheap  sugar. 

2718.  It  is  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  sends 
down  ihe  price,  is  it  not? — India  and  China 
fliBke  much  more  sugar  than  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  India  only  sends  her  sugar  to 
England,  although  it  is  our  own  colony,  when  the 
price  of  sugar  is  high  here.  France  would  have 
to  contend  with  India  before  she  lowered  the 
price  of  sugar  materially. 

2719.  IT  the  increase  of  beetroot  cultivation 
went  on  in  Austria  and  France  and  other 
Eurepean  countries,  would  not  that  send  down 
the  price  of  sugar  ? — If  they  made  more  sugar 
than  could  be  consumed,  no  doubt  it  would. 

2720.  I  do  not  put  it  in  that  way ;  it  is  not 
more  than  they  can  consume.  If  the  area  of 
cnltivation  is  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present, 
do  you  think  that  that  would  send  down  the 
price  of  sugar? — When  this  country  is  pros- 
perous, it  can  take  off  any  amount  of  sugar  at  a 
low  price ;  it  all  depends  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

2721.  With  reference  to  the  answer  you  have 

E'ven  to  Mr.  Bourke,  the  depression  in  the  West 
idies  began  in  1872, 1  think  you  stated  ? — Yes, 
Feriously. 

2722.  Was  not  that  contemporaneous  with  the  • 
general  failure  and  mercantile  depression ;  the 
begioning  of  the  turn  of  the  tide,  in  fact? — I 
think  the  general  tide  turned  in  1874. 

2723.  Was  not  there  a  great  depression  in 
America  in  1872  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2724.  What  other  sugar-producing  countries 
mterfere  with  the  West  India  sugar  growers ; 
yon  have  mentioned  India  ? — No  other  sugar- 
growing  country  except  the  slave  growing  coun- 
tries. 

2725.  Which  would  be  what  countries? — 
Cuba  and  Brazil. 

2726.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
what  sugar  is  produced  in  these  two  countries  ? 
—Cuba  produces  between  600,000  and  700,000 
tons. 

2727.  Has  it  increased  since  1872?— No,  it 
has  not. 

2728.  Brazil  ?  — About  200,000  tons,  I  be- 
lieve. 

2729.  Has  that  increased  or  been  stationary  ? 
—That  has  remained  stationary  ;  I  believe  it  has 
gone  down. 

2730.  Does  any  sugar  come  from  Peru  at 
aD?— Yes,  we  imported  60,000  tons  from  Peru 
last  year. 

2731.  Is  that  a  new  import? — Yes. 

2732.  Is  that  likely  to  be  an  increasing  im- 
port from  Peru?  —  If  they  can  get  slaves,  or 
Chinese  who  are  made  slaves  of,  no  doubt  it 
wiU  bcrease.  ' 

2733.  It  is  a  question  of  labour  in  Peru,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

2734.  Do  you  think  the  import  of  Peruvian 
sugar  is  likely  to  have  had  an  effect  on  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  English  market  ? — Sixty  thou- 
sand tons  in  the  course  of  a  year  would  not  have 
much  effect. 

2735.  Do  not  you  think  there  is  a  sort  of  ten- 
dency to  produce  sugar  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries besides  the  West  Indies ;  do  not  you  think 
the  area  of  sugar-growing  countries  in  the  world 
is  increasing ;  I  do  not  mean  the  beet,  but  the 
cane   sugar-growing    countries  ?  —  America    is 
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affording  protection  to  various  countries  now ;  ^  j^i    ^g-Q. 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  her  own  sugar-grovdng 
states,  Louisiana ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
increasing  where  it  competes  with  the  West  India 
sugar. 

2736.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  has  not  been  much  sugar  sent  from  the 
West  Indies  to  America  ? — Mot  much  lately. 

2737.  Is  there  a  tendency  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nish that  trade  ? — Canada  is  likely  to  increase. 

2738.  But  the  United  States  ?— The  United 
States  are  not  likely  to  increase  their  demand  for 
sugar  in  the  British  West  Indies ;  they  rather 
favour  Cuba. 

2739.  If  the  Cuban  sugar  is  taken  off  the 
American  market,  that  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  West  Indian  markets,  and  increase  the 
price  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Bell. 

2740.  You  said  that  the  West  Indies  are  quite 
capable  of  growing  sugar  enough  to  supply  all 
Europe  ? — Yes. 

2741.  Is  that  by  devoting  more  land  to  the 
growing  of  sugar,  or  increasing  the  land  beyond 
the  lands  which  are  now  under  sugar  cultiva- 
tion ? — Taking  in  more  land ;  the  land  is  very 
well  farmed  in  the  West  Indies  now,  and  produces 
a  large  amount  of  sugar  per  acre. 

2742.  Getting  as  Targe  amount  of  sugar  per 
acre  as  you  think  the  land  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing ? — In  most  places. 

2743.  You  consider  the  bounty  alone  answer- 
able for  the  distress  vou  are  labouring  under  at 
the  present  moment  ? — Yes. 

2744.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  calcu- 
lation in  your  own  mind  as  to  the  absolute  relative 
cost  of  growing  a  ton  of  sugar  in  France  from 
beetroot,  and  growing  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  ? 
— No. 

• 

2745.  The  difficulty  I  have  in  my  mind  is  to 
ascertain  how  you  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
difficulty  is  attributable  to  bounty,  and  how  much 
to  inferiority  or  superiority  of  one  country  over 
the  other  in  growing  sugar  ? — I  am  told  that  the 
fabricants  cannot  grow  sugar,  the  first  boilings, 
under  25  s.  a  cwt. 

2746.  That  is  the  raw  sugar? — Yes,  and  the 
other  sugars  at  a  less  price. 

2747.  You  cannot  grow  it  under  25  s.  a  cwt. ; 
do  you  mean  in  France  ? — Yes,  white  crystals. 

2748.  They  send  here  at  a  great  deal  less  than 
25  5.  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

2749.  Where  they  have  no  bounty?— They 
have  a  small  bounty. 

2750.  France  has  no  bounty,  as  I  understand, 
on  raw  sugar? — They  have  a  bounty  on  raw 
sugar ;  when  the  Convention  of  1864  was  entered 
into  it  contained  only  a  clause  for  loaf  sugar,  and 
the  French  some  years  afterwards  stipulated  that 
white  powdered  sugar  (that  is  the  white  crystal 
sugar)  should  be  admitted  as  refined  sugar  into 
England,  and  they  would  not  have  done  that 
without  putting  some  bounty  in  it. 

Chairman. 

2751.  You  refer  to  poudres  blanches  ? — Yes. 

2752.  By  using  that  sugar  the  refiner  obtains 
more  bounty  ? — ^o ;  I  mean  the  sugar  that  comes 
over  to  England,  not  that  goes  to  the  refiner  in 

France. 

2753.  The  poudres  blanches  sugar  is  really  re- 
fined sugar,  is  it  not  ?-~No,  it  is  the  purest  white 
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1  July  1879.  gugar  froua  the  beetroot  juice  ;  it  has  to  be  re- 
fined afterwards. 

Mr.  Bel/. 

2754.  Your  opinion  is  that  beetroot  cannot 
compete  with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  West 
Indies^  that  is  without  the  assistance  of  bounty  ? 
— No,  I  think  it  cannot. 

2755.  And,  therefore,  when  you  say  that  you 
would  not  mind  any  competition  firom  Ireland, 
you  say  so  because  you  know  that  Ireland  could 
not  compete  with  you  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
cannot^ 

2756.  One  of  the  two?— I  should  like  to  see 
the  trial  made. 

2757.  Still  you  say,  a8  regards  France,  which 
is  a  better  climate  than  ours,  that  France  cannot 
compete  with  West  India  sugar  so  far  as  the  mere 
cost  of  growth  and  production  of  raw  sugar  is 
concerned  ? — It  cannot. 

2758.  If  the  more  favourable  country  is  unable 
to  compete  with  the  West  Indies,  dfortitfriy  Ire- 
land would  be  less  able  ? — Ireland  would  have  no 
Excise  supervision,  and  no  difficulty  of  that  kind 
to  contend  with. 

2759.  I  am  speaking  irrespective  of  any  Excise 
difficulties? — They  have  that  in  France. 

2760.  You  think  Ireland  might  be  able  to 
compete  ? — It  is  possible,  I  think. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

2761.  You  presented  two  samples  of  white 
sugar  here,  one  purchased  at  Dieppe,  and  another 
sold  in  London ;  you  gave  us  the  price  of  the 
samples  sold  in  the  English  market  at  3£f.  per 
pound,  that  is  in  retail  ? — Yes. 

2762.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  you 
paid  for  this  sample  that  you  got  at  Dieppe  ? — I 
gave  14  francs  80  centimes  for  the  loaf,  which  is 
equal  to  11  5.  9e/.,  the  duty  on  which,  at  73 
francs,  would  be  7*45,  or  5  «.  11  d.,  and  the  price 
would  be  5  «.  10  (f.,  which  is  equal  to  3  d.  and 
one -eighth  of  a  penny. 

2763.  That  is  free  of  duty  ?— Yes. 

2764.  There  is  only  the  difference  of  one- 
eighth  ? — No ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  quality. 

2765.  They  sell  in  their  own  country  a  worse 
quality  at  a  higher  rate,  and  they  sell  a  better 

Duality  in  this  country  at  a  lower  rate? — Yes. 
think  anybody  could  tell  the  difference  in  the 
sugar. 

2766.  You  could  not  answer  the  honourable 
Member  who  asked  you  about  the  expense  of 
cultivating  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  in  com- 
parison, with  the  price  in  France? — No. 

2767.  That  is  not  relevant  to  our  inquiry  ? — 
No.      . 

2768.  You  have  no  objections  that  every 
country  should  have  the  advantage  of  its  natural 
advantages  to  compete  with  us,  but  you  object 
to  bounties  being  given  ? — Yes. 

2769.  Our  inquiry  is  to  discover  a  remedy  for 
this  artificial  manner  of  increasing  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  in  France  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  depressing  the  industry  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes. 

2770.  You  have  not  paid  any  attention,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  cultivation  of  beetroot  in  this  country  ? 
— No. 

2771.  You  alluded  to  some  experiments  that 
were  made  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

2772.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  a  long  rime 
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ago.     Mountmellick,  I  think  the  name  of  the 
place  was. 

2773.  How  many  years  ago? — I  should  think 
20  years  ago. 

2774.  You  said  the  beetroot  was  ▼ery  rich, 
but  it  did  not  succeed  ? — It  did  not  succeed.  I 
have  not  looked  it  up. 

2775.  You  cannot  give  us  any  reason  why?— 
No. 

2776.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  date  the  depres- 
sion of  the  sugar  trade  from  the  year  1872? — 
Yes. 

2777.  Long  before  that  bounties  were  given 
in  France  and  Holland  ? — Yes. 

2778.  I  presume  you  fix  1872,  because  in  the 
year  1871,  France  in  her  difficulties  doubled  the 
duty  upon  sugar  ? — No  doubt  we  felt  the  bounty 
then  more. 

2779.  The  bounty  was  doubled  in  consequence 
of  the  doubling  of  the  duty?— Yes. 

2780.  We  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  bounty 
greater  in  consequence? — ^Yea. 

2781.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  sugar  that  is  imported  from  France 
into  England  ? — No.  I  have  not  got  the  figures; 
it  is  a  small  quantity. 

2782.  Does  France  buy  much  raw  sugar  from 
Germany  ? — No. 

2783.  Or  Austria?— No,  I  think  not. 

2784.  You  are  not  aware  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

2785.  Would  you  have  known  if  it  did  so?— I 
think  so.     I  think  it  would  have  been  notorious. 

2786.  Jamaica,  I  suppose,  is  suffering  much 
more  than  any  other  of  the  West  India  Islands  ? 
— I  think  it  is. 

'2787.  Partly  from  the  labour  question?— 
Yes. 

2788.  How  is  it  that  Jamaica  cannot  get  the 
advantage  of  labour  in  the  same  way  as  ISarba- 
does  and  Demcrara  and  Trinidad  ?~-Barbadoes 
wants  no  labourers ;  Demerara  and  Trinidad  have 
imported  labourers,  and  Jamaica  has  not 

2789.  You  cannot  give  any  reason  for  their 
not  doing  so  ? — The  Governors  of  Jamaica  have 
been  inclined  to  hope  that  the  population  there 
would  work  upon  the  sugar  estates,  but  they 
have  been  disappointed. 

2790.  The  people  there  are  very  indolent  ? — 
Yes. 

2791.  They  do  not  require  to  work  much  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together? — No,  the  ground 
is  so  very  rich  that  they  have  only  to  scratch  it 
and  to  gain  a  livelihood  without  any  trouble. 

2792.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  remedied 
by  importing  coolies  and  Chinese  ?  —  Yes ; 
Chinese  and  coolies  are  all  anxious  to  earn 
money. 

Mr.  Thomhill 

2793.  Do  you  make  sugar  in  the  West  Indies 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else  ? — I  think  on  well- 
managed  estates  it  is  made  cheaper  than  any- 
where. 

2794.  They  make  it,  I  suppose,  in  East  India 
and  China  as  well  ? — Very  large  quantities. 

2795.  I  supose  we  should  never  get  supplies 
from  East  India  or  China  unless  prices  were 
higher  than  they  are  at  present  ? — Na 

2796.  The  short  beetroot  crop  of  1876  caused 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  dia  it  not  ? — Yes,  a 
very  large  rise. 

2797.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  not  for 
various  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  that 

falling 
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falling  off  in  the  root  crop,  the  West   Indies 

would  be  much  nearer  bankruptoy  than  they  are 

at  present  ? — If  the  West  Indies  had  not  had  a 

yery  good  year  in  1877  they  would  have  been 

much  nearer. 

2798.  It  gave  them  a  Uft  for  the  time  ? — 
Yes. 

2799.  Do  you  suppose  it  was  because  we  had 
a  wet  summer,  without  any  sun,  like  the  present 
one,  that  the  beetroot  crop  failed  in  1876  ?— Yes, 
it  was. 

2800.  Then  there  is  a  chancse  that  it  might  be 
80  this  year? — It  was  a  dry  summer  and  a  wet 
antumn. 

2801.  Can  you  rely  on  competition  between 
beetroot  sugar  growers  in  giving  us  a  cheap  sup- 
ply if  we  have  nothing  else  to  mil  back  upon  ? — 
1  think  not.  The  failures  in  France  made  the 
price  of  sugar  rise  so  enormously,  other  countries 
were  too  happy  to  take  advantage  of  the  price. 

2802.  Are  you  in  favour  ol  a  uniform  impost 
upon  all  bounty-fed  sugar  to  ensure  competition? 
— I  think  that  is  the  only  means,  except  exclud- 
ing it  altogether,  which,  on  principle,  I  should 
prefer. 

2803.  You  told  us  that  fine  sugar  is  dearer  in 
France  than  it  is  in  England  at  present? — 
Bather  dearer. 

2804.  Is  foreign  sugar  ever  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land marked  as  Cayenne  sugar,  foreign  beet 
sugar ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  an  instance  ? — No. 

2805.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  instance  of  its 
pretending  to  be  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

2806.  When  you  say  that  in  France  loaf  sugar 
IB  dearer  than  it  is  here,  you  mean  it  is  dearer 
exciudin^he  duty  ? — Yes. 

2807.  Without  calculating  the  duty,  it  is 
dearer? —Yes,  rather. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

2808.  You  said  that  the  amount  of  sugar 
said  to  be  consumed  in  France  was  260,000 
tons,  but  in  reality  the  quantity  consumed  was 
greater ;  in  what  way  can  you  ascertain  that 
iact?~I  find  that  in  1868  M^Culloch  esti- 
mated the  consumption  of  France  at  350,000 
tons.    It  is  not  likely  to  be  much  less  now. 

2809.  It  is  merely  upon  an  assertion  of 
M*Culloch  that  you  make  the  statement? — 
No  ;  France  makes  about  450,000  tons  of  beet- 
root sugar  ;  it  is  stated  here  to  be  425,000 
tons,  but  it  is  always  under-stated,  I  believe. 
She  imports  nearly  200,000  tons  of  cane  sugar. 
Her  consumption  being  only  260,000  tons,  ^nd 
her  export  being  only  240,000  tons,  leaves  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  to  be  accounted  for. 

2810.  How  would  that  be  managed  from  the 
works  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2811.  Are  the  Excise  not  very  strict  there, 
when  they  are  paying  such  a  hi^h  duty  as  3  /.  a 
ton  ?— They  estimate  the  yield  of  the  sugar  that 
conies  into  the  refinery,  they  have  a  surplus  over 
that  yieW,  and  they  are  able  to  dispose  of  that. 

2812.  I  thought  they  disposed  of  it  by  ex- 
porting it? — Not  the  surplus ;  they  export  what 
^ey  estimate  the  sugar  to  make. 

2813.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  sugar  that 
comes  into  France  for  consumption  is  not  weighed 
when  they  pay  the  duty,  and  that  they  can  send  out  a 
laiger  weight  than  they  return  as  going  out  of 
the  works? — ^Yes.    When  a  refiner  refi 
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export,  he  has  to  declare  that  he  is  so  doing,  I 
believe,  and  he  is  bound  to  export  as  much  i  July  1879. 
sugar  as  the  sugar  that  he  has  taken  in  is  esti- 
mated to  yield,  and  then  he  ^ets  a  discharge  at 
the  rate  of  ^5  francs  per  100  kilo.,  and  if  he  has 
ma^e  more  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  it. 

2814.  You  think  that  this  is  another  mode  of 
the  French  refiner  enriching  himself? — ^Yes. 

2815.  And  it  makes  him  more  able  to  send  in 
sugar  to  compete  with  the  industry  in  this 
country  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Thomhill 

2816.  I  think  you  said  that  in  Peru  they  grow 
sugar  now  ? — Yes. 

2817.  Chiefly  from  slave  labour  ? — It  amounts 
to  slave  labour. 

2818.  They  import  Chinese  ? — Yes  ;  and  work 
them  in  chains  very  often.  , 

2819.  Any  chance  of  an  increase  of  sugar 
growing  in  Peru  would  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  slavery,  more  or  less  being  more  developed 
in  the  country  ? — Yee. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 

2820.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  from  the 
year  1855  to  1872  the  sugar  planters  have  been 
doing  well  in  the  West  Indies  ? — Fairly, 

2821.  Was  there  any  other  change  in  1872 
with  regard  to  bounties,  besides  the  increase  of 
the  French  duties? — I  do  not  think  the  Austrians 
came  into  play  quite  so  soon,  but  very  soon  after. 

2822.  Do  you  consider  the  entire  depression  of 
the  West  India  sugar  interests  due  to  the  in- 
creased French  duties  in  1871? — I  think  the 
Austrians  have  had  to  do  with  it  very  materially. 

2823.  What  time  did  the  Austrian  bounty 
come  into  play  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
exactly.  Mr.  Lubbock  has  been  looking  into 
this  question,  and  he  will  give  you  all  the  details 
about  the  bounties,  particularly  Austrian  and 
Belgian,  which  have  not  been  alluded  to  much. 

2824.  The  French  give  no  bounty  on  raw 
sugar  ? — I  believe  they  do  give  a  small  bounty 
on  the  finest  raw  sugar. 

2825.  Do  you  consider  the  French  bounty  on 
refined  sugar  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
depressed  condition  ? — Yes. 

2826.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  most  of  the 
estates  in  the  West  Indies  are  owned  by 
absentees  ? — Most  of  them,  I  think. 

2827.  Most  of  whom  also,  in  addition  to  that, 
are  largely  in  debt  to  their  merchants  ? — Many 
are,  no  doubt. 

2828.  Is  it  not  the  case  also,  that  the  sugar 
industry  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  manufacture 
than  of  farming? — It  is. 

2829.  It  is  a  manufacture? — It  is  a  manu* 
facture  as  well  as  farming. 

2830.  Do  you  think.it  possible  that  a  manu- 
facture can  be  conducted  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, when  it  is  managed  by  an  agent  for 
an  absentee  proprietor,  deeply  in  debt  to  his 
merchants  to  whom  he  sells  his  goods,  and  from 
whom  he  is  to  buy  his  supplies  ? — A  planter  if 
he  is  deeply  in  debt  generally  has  to  live  upon 
his  estate  in  the  West  Indies. 

2831.  The  number  of  planters  managing  their 
own  estates  and  properties  is  very  limited,  is  it 
not ;  nearly  all  estates  in  the  West  Indies  are 
managed  by  agents  for  absentees? — Not  nearly 
all. 

q4  2832.  Avery 
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2832.  A  very  large  majority? — I  suppose  a 
large  majority. 

2833.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  that  a  manu- 
facture so  carried  on,  can  compete  on  favourable 
terms  with  others? — The  estates  in  the  West 
Jndles  are  very  near  England.  A  proprietor  can 
get  to  his  estates  in  a  fortnight,  and  therefore  I 
can  hardly  call  them  absentees. 

2834.  From  vour  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances do  you  believe  that  many  of  the  planters 
supei  intend  or  have  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
their  estates? — I  think  so;  a  good  many. 

2835.  Is  it  not  the  case,  also,  that  most  of  the 
estates  in  Jamaica  and  the  smaller  islands  and 
Barbadoes.  are  too  small  for  the  employment  of 
the  best  machinery  and  plant  ? — Yes,  they  are, 
but  they  have  generally  resident  proprietors,  the 
small  estates. 

2836.  Are  there  any  number  of  estates  in 
Jamaica,  out  of  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  of  a 
sufficient  scale  to  employ  the  best  class  of  machi- 
nery?— In  Jamaica  there  might  be,  but  in  the 
other  islands  the  estates  are  o;enerally  small,  ex- 
cept Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. 

2837.  In  Barbadoes  you  have  no  machinery  to 
compare  with  that  which  you  see  in  Cuba,  have 
you  ?—  Oh  yes.  On  an  estate  called  Carring- 
ton's  there  is  as  fine  machinery  as  you  see  any- 
where. 

2838.  Nine-tenths  of  the  sugar  manufactured 
in  Barbadoes  is  manufactured  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  which  you  see  in  Cuba, 
Demerara  and  Trinidad,  is  it  not  ? — They  ma- 
nufacture sugar  in  Barbadoes  better  than  in  any 
island  in  the  West  Indies. 

2839.  Do  you  say  the  manufacture  as  well  as 
the  cultivation  ? — x  es. 

2S40.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  French 
islands  they  very  largely  adopt  the  plan  of  ma- 
nufacturing sugar  in  factories,  the  different  estates 
sending  canes  to  the  central  factory  ? — Yes. 

2841.  How  is  it  that  system  has  never  been 
tried,  with  one  exception,  in  our  colonies  ? — Be- 
cause it  has  not  answered  in  the  French  islands. 

2842.  You  believe  it  has  not  answered  in  the 
French  islands  ;  it  has  been  very  largely  adopted 
in  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  has  it  not  ? — It 
has. 

2843.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
not  succeeded? — I  read  in  Mr.  Bodham  Whet- 
ham's  book,  *•  Horaima,"  just  published,  that  out 
of  the  13  usines  in  Martinique  only  six  were  pay- 
ing. 

2844.  Are  the  estates  beginning  to  manufac- 
ture sugar  themselves  instead  of  sending  them  to 
the  ttsines  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

2845.  As  I  understand,  your  suggestion  is  that 
the  duty  of  3  /.  a  ton  should  be  levied  on  all  sugar 
which  receives  a  bounty  ? — Yes. 

2846.  Whatever  the  amount  of  that  bounty  ? — 
Yes. 

2847.  And  whatever  the  quality  of  the  sugar, 
whether  raw  or  refined  ? — Yes. 

2848.  I  believe  you  consider  that  some  bounty 
is  given  to  all  beetroot  sugar? — Yes. 

2849.  And  a  duty  of  3  /.  a  ton  would  prac- 
tically be  a  prohibitive  duty  on  raw  sugar  ? — 
Raw  beetroot  sugar  is  almost  refined. 

2850.  You  believe  with  a  duty  of  3  /.  a  ton 
any  beetroot  sn^ar,  except  possibly  the  loaf 
sugar,  could  be  imported  into  this  country  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

2851.  With  a  duty  of  3  /.  a  ton  ?— Yes. 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendish — continued. 

2852.  At  any  rate  you  would  impose  this  duty 
of  3  /.,  totally  regardless  of  the  standard  of  the 
sugar? — Yes. 

2853.  And  of  the  amount  of  bounty  given  to 
that  sugar  ? — Yes,  for  simplicity. 

2854.  You  do  not  believe  that  would  make  us 
solely  dependent  on  cane  sugar  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would. 

Mr.  Collins,' 

2855.  You  said  that  you  thought,  under  cer- 
tain arrangements,  the  West  Indies  could  supply 
a  suflliciency  of  sugar  for  the  whole  worid,  in 
fact  ? — No,  for  the  whole  of  Europe. 

2856.  About  what  is  the  value  of  sugar  land, 
we  will  say,  in  Barbadoes,  per  acre  ? — At  this 
moment  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

2857.  Taking  an  average,  say,  of  10  years,  the 
value  per  acre  of  cane  sugar-growing  land? — 
£.  100  an  acre  in  Barbadoes. 

2858.  That  would  be  the  purchase  price  of 
the  freehold  ? — Yes ;  there  are  a  thousand  people 
to  each  square  mile  in  Barbadoes,  and  land  is 

.  very  valuable,  or  has  been,  at  least. 

2859.  Can  you  tell  about  how  much  per  acre 
of  raw  sugar  is  produced  from  sugar-cane  in 
Barbadoes  ;  about  what  weight  per  acre  ? — It 
varies  very  much. 

2860.  Take  an  average  of  the  various  sugar 
plantations? — In  Barbadoes  they  alwavs  plant 
the  canes,  and  they  look  upon  two  hogsheads  as 
a  fair  return. 

2861.  That  would  be  about  how  many  cwt.  ?— 
Thirty-four  cwt. 

Mr.  Bell. 

2862.  Each  hogshead,  or  the  two  ? — The  two. 

Mr.  Collins. 

2863.  Thiny-four  cwt.  of  sugar  per  acre  ?— 
As  an  average. 

2864.  In  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
cane,  are  there  any  disadvantages  in  the  West 
Indies  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  as  com- 
pared with  the  processes  of  manufacturing  beet- 
root sugar  in  Europe ;  I  mean  any  disadvantages 
as  a  mere  article  of  manufacture  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  in  the  West  Indies  to  obtain  skilled 
labour,  scientific  men. 

2865.  Is  not  labour  the  element  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  which  you  have  to  contend  in  the 
West  Indies? — Yes,  not  in  Barbadoes,  nor  in 
Demerara  or  Trinidad,]  where  we  have  emi- 
grants. 

2866.  We  will  take  it  in  the  most  favoured 
place,  in  Barbadoes,  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  labour,  are  there  any  great  difficulties  to  be 
met  with  in  the  manufacture  resulting  from  the 
question  of  labour,  that  is  to  say,  have  you  a 
difficulty  in  inducing  labourers  to  continue  their 
work  at  critical  periods  of  manufacture? — Tes, 
there  are  some  difficulties. 

2867.  In  that  way  a  considerable  amount  of 
loss  at  times  results  to  the  manufacture? — In 
most  of  the  islands,  not  in  Barbadoes. 

2868.  Does  it  often  happen  that  in  some  of 
these  processes  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  is  alto- 
gether spoiled  in  the  process  of  manufacture  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
labour  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2869.  Does  it  sometimes  occur? — They  would 
make  this  kind  of  sugar  out  of  anything  (jfro' 
ducing  a  sample). 

2870.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand  the 

question 
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qnestioii.  The  qnestion  I  first  put  trae  thiR, 
whether  a  certain  amonnt  of  loss  ^d  not  result 
fipom  baying  to  suspend  the  operations  of  manu- 
fecturin^  ?— No,  I  think  not  in  the  mamifaotnre; 
it  is  principally  in  cultivation  that  the  labour 
question  comes  into  play. 

2871.  But  in  manu&cture  not  to  any  great 
extent  ? — No. 

2872.  Is  it  the  fact  that  sometimes  eugar  spoils 
in  manufacture  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
labourers  to  continue  their  work  ? — No,  I  think 
not;  manufactures  are  always  a  popular  employ- 
ment for  labourers  ;  they  always  like  the  boilmg 
house. 

2873.  Do  you  use  steam'  or  water  power,  we 
will  say  in  Barbadoes  ? — Wind  and  steam. 

2874.  Is  the  question  of  coals  a  large  item  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture? — Not  very  large  in 
Barbadoes,  but  in  Demerara  most  of  the  estates 
have  what  I  may  call  a  central  factory  on  each 
estate,  and  there  the  coal  is  a  very  great  item. 

2875.  Do  you  know  about  what  quantity  of 
coals  is  consumed  on  an  average  in  the  production 
of  a  ton  of  su^ar  ? — It  is  very  often  a  hogshead 
of  coals  to  a  hothead  of  sugar  ;  it  is  good  ma- 
nagement*when  it  is  less. 

2876.  That  would  not  be  very  much? — No, 
but  we  use  megaes  for  burning  as  well  as  coal. 

2877.  There  are  no  very  serious  obstacles,  then, 
that  you  would  refer  to  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture of  cane  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  manufacture,  we  will  say, 
m  France  or  in  Ireland? — No,  except  the  waiit 
of  sdentific  men  close  at  hand. 

2878.  Do  not  you  get  a  considerable  amount 
of  skilled  labour  in  the  way  of  overseers  from 
England  to  superintend  the  management  of 
esuites? — Yes,  out  I  thought  you  were  talking 
of  the  mMiu&cture  of  the  sugar. 

2879.  I  ought  to  have  said  that.  I  nsk  whe- 
ther it  is  the  fact  that  you  get  a  considerable 
amount  of  skilled  labour  in  the  way  of  overseers 
from  this  country  to  superintend  the  manufacture 
of  sugar? — Yes,  but  the  ordinary  overseer  is  not 
a  skilled  scientific  man. 

2880.  .That  is  the  only  difficulty  that  you 
would  point  to?  —  Yes;  if  the  scientific  man 
whom  you  have  out  is  ill  you  cannot  replace 
him. 

2881.  If  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  sugar-growing 
land  in  the  West  Indies  is  something  like  100  /. 
of  freehold  value  ?— It  is  only  in  Barbadoes. 

2882.  We  will  say  in  Barbadoes,  and  if  the  pro- 
duction from  that  acre  is  only  about.«SO  cwt.,  is  it 
likely  that  with  high-priced  lands  such  as  that,  and 
8ome  of  the  difficulties  of  labour,  our  West  Indian 
colonies  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
beetroot  sugar  grown  in  European  countries, 
setting  aside  the  question  of  bounty  ? — The  yield 
of  beet  is  very  muqh  less  per  acre  than  the  yield 
of  sugar. 

28b3.  One  question  on  that  subject :  you  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  it,  it  is  not  very  material, 
but  do  you  know  what  is  the  average  production 
of  beetroot  per  acre  in  France,  or  we  will  say 
Austria;  what  weight ;  I  speak  of  the  raw  beet  ? 
— It  varies  from  15  to  20  tons.  I  think  about  15 
tons  an  acre. 

2884.  We  will  take  Lower  Canada:  do  you 
know  the  per-centage  the  weight  of  ^gar  pro- 
duced per  ton  of  beetroot  in  Austria? — They 
get  about  8  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  some  molasses 
or  rum  besides. 
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2885.  It  is  divided  over  the  three:  si^ar,   ^  j^j    ^g- 
molasses,  and  an  inferior  description  of  sugar  r — 

Yes. 

2886.  That  would  be  the  gross  produce? — 
Yes. 

2887.  With  such  a  result  as  that,  assuming 
that  the  production  is  15  tons  per  acre,  and  that 
the  result  is  8  per  cent.,  is  it  likely  that  w$ 
should  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  those 
countries,  comparing  the  cost  of  lajid  and  the 
difficulties  of  manufacturing ;  the  difficulties  we 
touched  upon ;  is  it  likely  we  shall  be  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  Austrian  beet? — 
The  cost  of  land  is  nil  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  be  able  to  compete. 

2888.  Lest  there  should  be  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  subject,  I  took  100  L  as  the  basis  of  value 
for  an  acre  in  Barbadoes.  That  does  not  apply 
everywhere  ? — No,  I  said  Barbadoes  was  an  ex- 
ception. 

2889.  I  should  like  to  put  it  on  record,  that 
that  would  be  an  advantageous  view  You? — take 
the  most  advantageous  position  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  take. 

2890.  For  the  purpose  to  some  extent  of  cor- 
recting possibly  that  view,  what  is  about  the 
average  cost  or  value  of  cane-sugar  growing  land 
in  the  .West  Indies? — At  the  present  moment 
you  could  buy  an  estate  for  the  worth  of  the 
cattle,  and  the  movables  upon  it 

2891.  At  an  average  value,  what  would  it  be 
about ;  we  will  assume  on  an  average,  if  I  went 
into  the  market  to  buy,  we  well  say  an  estate, 
about  how  much  per  acre  could  I  buy  it  at  ? — -An 
estatt^  well  fitted  up  with  all  the  appliances,  and 
everything  upon  it  per  acre  might  sell  in  ordinary 
times — not  the  present — at  trom  25  Z.  to  30/. 
an  acre. 

2892.  With  that  cost  do  you  think  you  could 
successfully  compete  with  growers  of  beetroot 
sugar  throughout  Europe? — Yes;  you  get  the 
whole  plant  complete. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

2893.  I  think  you  gave  us  to  understand  that 
your  experience  has  been  with  regard  to  the 
Island  oi  Barbadoes,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2894.  And  that  it  has  special  advantages  over 
any  other  ? — Yes. 

2895.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  output  of 
sugar  from  your  own  estates  has  increased  or 
decreased  in  the  last  lOyedrs? — They  have  not 
increased  nor  decreased. 

2896.  Have  you  a  large  quantity  of  land  at 
present  uncultivated,  capable  of  producing  sugar? 
— Yes,  a  large  quantity  in  the  West  Indies,  not 
in  Barbadoes. 

2897.  In  your  own  personal  possession? — 
Yes. 

2898.  And  you  think  that  if  the  bounty  on  re- 
fined sugar  at  present  given  on  exportation  in 
France,  were  met  by  a  countervailing  duty,  you 
would  be  able  to  bring  a  greater  amount  of  land 
into  cultivation,  and  send  over  a  larger  amonnt 
of  sugar  than  you  do  at  present  ? — Before  the 
bounty  existed  we  were  increasing  cultivation 
regularly,  and  the  increase  has  now  ceased.  We 
were  increasing  gradually  every  year. 

2899.  You  think  that  the  coimtervailing  duty 
would  effect  the  purpose  that  you  have  in  view  ? 
— I  hope  it  would. 

2900.  That  purpose  is  protection,  shall  we  say, 
to  the  British  interests  ?— No,  not  protection ;  it 
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Chairman — continued. 

18  hardly  free  trade,  unless  we  can  ascertain  the     paid  any  duty,  it  having  been  made  in  bond  ?— I 

recollect  the  circumstance  very  well  of  the  French 
applying  to  our  Government  to  allow  this  sugar 
to  be  exported  as  refined ;  and  I  always  fancied 
there  was  a  small  advantage  gained. 


1  July  1879.  i^^ty  exactly. 

2901.  You  have  given  evidence  that  there  is 
no  bounty  upon  the  raw  beet  exported  from 
France,  but  there  is  from  Austria ;  on  that  which 
is  exported  from  France  there  is  no  bounty  ? — 
A  little  bounty.  The  French  poposed  to  the 
English  to  alter  the  Convention  of  1864,  in  order 
to  admit  this  fine  kind  of  sugar  made  in  the 
beetroot  manufactories  as  refined  sugar ;  and 
they  would  not  have  done  that  unless  there  had 
been  some  little  advantage  in  it.  I  believe  it  is 
only  about  four  francs  the  100  kilos.,  because  it  is 
derived  from  the  getting  the  75  francs  instead 
of  the  73  francs,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Chairman. 

2902.  If  this  white  suj^ar  is  obtained  from  the 
beet  under  bond,  and  if  the  white  sugar  is 
exported  to  this  country,  it  being  taken  out  of 
the  beet  in  bond,  there  is  no  drawback  paid  to 
the  exporter,  and  thereibre  if  there  is  no  draw- 
back there  can  be  no  bountv? — I  think  the 
alteration  in  the  Convention  allowed  the  refiner 
to  get  the  75  francs  ;  to  treat  it  as  refined  sugar, 
in  point  of  fact. 

2903.  He  gets  nothing  if  he  exports  this  sugar 
now ;  he  gets  no  drawback,  because  it  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  raw  beet  in  bond,  and  therefore 
he  cannot  make  a  claim  upon  the  Government  for 
any  return  duty,  that  sugar  having  been  made  in 
bond  ? — Why  should  they  have  made  a  request 
to  alter  the  Convention  ? 

2904*  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
Convention  of  1864  was  not  carried  out  by 
France  ? — They  pretended  to  carry  it  out,  and 
they  got  it  altered  to  admit  this  white-powdered 
sugar  as  refined. 

2905.  Into  their  refineries  ? — No  ;  for  export. 

290G;  What  I  understood  was  that  this  was  a 
very  fine  class  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  beet  in 
the  beetroot  factories,  almost  pure  sugar;  and 
that  this  was  obtained  by  the  French  refiners  at 
a  duty,  not  on  refined  sugar,  but  at  a  duty  of  one 
of  the  classes  of  raw  sugar  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
instead  of  yielding  a  certain  per-centage,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  in  which  it  was  classed,  it  was 
really  all  pure  sugar ;  and  therefore  by  using  this 
poudres  blanches  they  obtained  a  very  large 
bounty,  because  they  obtained  a  pure  sugar  for 
a  duty  upon  one  of  the  classes  of  raw.  The 
more  poudres  blanches  they  used  the  higher  the 
bounty  they  obtained  by  exporting  sugar  made 
of  poudres  blanchen ;  but  that  does  not  afiect  the 
question  as  between  the  sugar  maker  and  the 
exporter  ;  if  the  sugar  is  made  and  exported  by 
the  sugar  maker  he  does  not  obtain  any  draw- 
back, because  he  has  never  paid  any  duty ;  I 
fail  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  bounty 
even  upon  that  class  of  raw  sugar? — I  fancy 
that  the  refiners  use  almost  entirely  rather  a 
coloured  sugar,  in  order  that  it  may  be  assessed 
at  a  lower  vield. 

2907.  The  poudres  blanches  come  under  the 
highest  class  of  raw  sugar ;  but  the  highest  class 
of  raw  sugar  did  not  contemplate  pure  su^ar ; 
and  therefore  they  obtained  pure  sugar  for  a  duty 
based  upon  a  raw  sugar ;  and  they  were  enabled 
to  make  use  of  that  in  their  refineries ;  and  the 
more  they  used  of  it  the  larger  the  bounty  they 
obtained ;  but  if  the  sugar  maker  who  produced 
this  fine  sugar  in  his  factory  exported  it,  he  could 
not  claim  any  drawback :    he   would  not  have 


Mr.  Stewart. 

2908.  Put  it  in  this  way :  supposing  there  is 
no  duty,  no  bounty  upon  raw  sugar  exported 
&om  France;  then  seeing  that  there  is  a  large 
quantity  imported  into  this  country  of  beetroot 
from  France,  is  that  not  a  proof  that  to  some 
extent,  at  all  events,  they  are  able  to  compete 
with  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  that  the  mere  withdrawal  of  the  bounty  upon 
refined  would  not  necessarily  put  the  West  India 
interest  in  a  better  position  ? — Yes,  it  might  be 
so,  I  think.  No  aoubt  refining  in  bond,  and 
doing  away  with  all  bounties,  would  be  the  best 
thing. 

Sir  James  JMPGareUHogg. 

2909.  You  were  asked  some  questions  just  now 
about  estates  in  the  West  Indies  being  managed 
by  agents;  how  many  colonies  can  you  speak 
for  ? — I  know  all  the  colonies,  but  I  only  know  a 
certain  number  of  estates. 

2910.  You  know  all  the  colonies? — Yes. 

2911.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
you  have  any  knowledge  about  the  visits  of  pro- 
prietors to  their  estates ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  them  here  in  England  do  go  out 
and  visit  their  estates  ? — A  great  number. 

2912.  In  fact,  all  those  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  sugar  do  go  out  ?^ — Yes. 

2913.  Do  you  tnink  it  would  be  any  benefit  at 
all  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  if  those  gentle- 
men who  have  had  estates  left  to  them,  were 
without  any  knowledge  of  sugar,  to  go  out  and 
interfere  with  those  who  are  better  acquainted 
with  it? — Certainly  not. 

2914.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  think 
estates,  according  to  your  knowledge,  have 
suffered  according  to  the  management  which 
exists  at  the  present  time,  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar ;  do  they  suffer  from  the  absence 
of  their  respective  owners  ? — In  Demerara  I  con- 
sider that  the  resident  proprietors  have  managed, 
on  the  whole,  no  better  at  all  than  the  absentees 
in  the  production  of  sugar  on  those  large  estates. 

2915.  The  production  of  sugar  on  uie  estates 
of  those  who  are  absentees  is  quite  equal  to  that 
on  the  estates  of  those  who  are  resident  and 
looking  after  it  themselves  ? — Yes. 

2916.  I  think  you  said  that,  notwithstanding 
the  increasing  consumption  of  sugar  throughout 
the  world,  the  production  of  sugar  from  cane  in 
the  different  estates  you  know  of  and  in  the 
c6lonies  is  at  a  standstill  ? — Yes. 

2917.  Is  that  caused  by  the  bounties  upon 
French  and  Austrian  sugars  ? — I  think  entirely. 

2918.  From  your  knowledge,  which  1  think  is 
very  great,  of  these  matters,  what  do  you  think 
will  be  the  result  upon  the  West  Indies  if  this 
bounty  continues,  regarding  present  prices  of 
sugar  ? — I  think  they  will  be  gradually  ruined. 

2919.  Do  you  think  the  proprietors  will  con- 
tinue their  cultivation  ? — No. 

2920.  Will  you  tell  us  from  your  knowledge  of 
sugar  what  will  be  the  result  to  the  consumers 
in  England  and  elsewhere  if  that  is  the  case  ?— 
A  serious  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar.   . 

2921.  You  think  that  those  countries  who  are 

now 
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BOW  giving  bounties  to  their  sugar  producers  will 
immediat^y  when  they  have  the  game  in  their 
own  hands  raise  the  price,  and  the  consumjers  all 
over  the  world  will  be  at  their  mercy  ? — Imme- 
fiately. 

2922.  Supposing  that  rise  takes  place  can  you 
giye  us  an  idea  how  long  it  would  take  to  bring 
back  any  portion  of  the  land  into  the  state  of 
cultivation  in  which  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
not  been  thrown  out  for  two  or  three  years  on 
account  of  its  being  absolutely  impossible  to  cul- 
^vate  it? — I  think  it  would  take  three  years. 

2923.  Is  it  likely  that  any  person  would 
undertake  that  large  responsibility  and  outlay  ? — 

Na 

2924.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea,  after  an 
estate  had  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  and 
become  absolutely  a  wilderness,  how  much  it 
would  take  per  acre  to  bring  it  back  into  the 
possibility  of  producing  sugar  f— The  best  answer 
I  can  give  is  to  state  that  the  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion expenses  of  a  West  Indian  estate  are  in  the 
islands  from  8Z.  to  10/.  per  acre  in  canes,  and 
in  Demerara,  about  14  /•  to  15  /.  an  acre. 

2925.  In  Demerara  the  reason  is  that  they 
have  Coolie  people  exported  from  China  and  the 
East  Indies  ? — ^'l  hat  is  one  reason.  In  Demerara 
they  cannot  use  horses  or  carts.  It  is  more  ex- 
pensive in  Demerara  in  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 

2926.  You  say  it  would  take  at  least  10  /.  or 
12/.  per  acre  ? — That  is  the  ordinary  cultivation. 
The  expense  to  restore  cultivation  would  be 
double. 

2927.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence of  sugar ;  we  will  take  two  samples  of  sugar, 
one  beet  and  the  other  West  Indies  ;  is  there  a 

EMter  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  West 
dian  than  in  the  beet  sugar  ? — I  believe  so. 

2928.  Has  it  been  tested  or  is  there  any  test 
for  that  ?— -The  beetroot  sugar  is  very  pure,  but 
it  always  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell  until  it 
has  been  thoroughly  refined. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

2929.  The  absentee  owners  of  plantations  of 
sugar  have  to  employ  a  duly  qualified  manager 
to  act  in  their  place,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

,  2930.  Those  gentlemen  are  paid  handsomely  I 
presume  ? — They  are  paid  well. 

2931.  Of  course  that  increases  by  so  much  the 
cost  of  production  ? — You  often  see  a  resident 
proprietor  with  an  equally  highly  paid  agent  or 

2932.  In  this  country  we  will  take  a  mercantile 
or  a  manufacturing  establishment,  .if  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  an  establishment  did  not  under* 
stand  their  business  and  had  to  rely  on  the 
management  of  a  third,  salaried,  party,  your 
expenence  would  lead  you  to  imagine  that  the 
business  would  either  not  be  so  well  managed  or 
at  a  greater  cost  than  if  the  proprietors  attended 
to  their  own  affairs  ? — Yes. 

2933.  You  admit  that  ?— Oh,  yes. 

2934.  Your  view  I  believe  is  this,  that  should 
the  present  system  of  permitting  this  bounty- 
fed  beetroot  sugar  to  enter  this  country  con- 
tinue, your  West  Indian  produce  will  gradually 
diminish  until  it  is  extinguished  ?  —Yes. 

,  2935.  In  the  year  1877  an  anticipated  short- 
coming of  the  beetroot  crop  of  270,000  tons 
cause  a  rise  in  sugar  all  over  the  world,  to  the 
extent  of  30  or  40  per  cent  ? — In  Europe. 
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2936.  Which  really  had  a  similar  effect  on  the 
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stocks  on  the  other  side  that  were  brought  to  i-'i^v  i^79- 

Europe ;    Europe  ia  the   governing  market  ? — » 

Yes. 

.    2937.  The  price  of  Europe  guides  the  price  of 

sugar  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ? — Yes. 

2938.  Do  you  fancy  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  tenth  part  of  the  West  Indian  supply  of  sugar 
to  be  withdrawn  from  consumption  or  production 
without  immensely  increasing  the  price  of  sugar  ? 
— It  would  very  greatly  increase  the  price  of 
sugar  if  it  were  withdrawn. 

2939.  You  talk  about  a  period ;  suppose  the 
production  of  West  India  sugar  was  to  decrease 
a  tenth  in  any  one  year,  that  would  be  as  much 
as  the  amount  of  decrease  which  caused  this  im- 
mense advance  in  1877,  would  not  it? — ^No,  not 
a  tenth. 

2940.  What  is  the  total  production  of  the 
West  Indies  ? — Including  Cuba  ? 

2941.  Yes,  and  also  America,  and  British 
Guiana  ? — It  must  be  considerably  over  a  million 
tons. 

2942.  Then  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  rule-of-three 
sum,  if  a  deficiency  of  beetroot  sugar  in  the  year 
1877  produced  an  advance  in  the  value  of  sugar 
in  Europe  to  the  extent  of  30  or  40  per  cent., 
would  not  a  similar  reduction  in  the  W  est  Indies 
have  the  same  effect? — Yes,  it  would. 

2943.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  your  statement 
that  you  see  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
the  cultivation  of  West  Indian  sugar  going  out 
of  existence,  owing  to  the  continuance  oi  the 
present  system  of  bounties  ? — Yes,  I  do,  because 
it  goes  out  gradually ;  estates  are  being  aban- 
doned every  month  now. 

2944.  Then  you  look  for  a  great  advance  in 
sugar  next  year  ? — No,  not  next  year. 

2945.  Well,  the  year  after  ?— The  year  after, 
perhaps. 

2946.  In  *point  of  fact,  you  think  there  is  a 
good  time  coming,  even  for  the  West  Indian 
planters  ? — No,  because  in  six  months  an  estate 
IS  almost  grown  up  into  bush  if  it  is  neglected. 

2947.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  estates  are 
now  daily  (tliat  is  a  figurative  phrase)  or  con- 
tinually going  out  of  production,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  proprietor  to  compete  with  the 
beetroot  sugar  sent  to  England  ? — Yes. 

2948.  If  that  process  is  carried  on  to  a  suflS- 
cient  point,  will  not  there  be  a  reaction  upon  the 
price  at  once  ? — Then  the  bounties  woula  cease, 
m  all  probability. 

2949.  We  are  contemplating  a  continuance  of 
the  bounties ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  price  of 
sugar  would  advance,  owing  to  the  decrease  in 
the  production,  whether  the  bounties  were 
levied  or  not,  and  our  West  India  interests,  those 
who  were  able  to  hold  on,  would  be  deriving  a 
famous  profit,  and  there  would  be  an  active 
trade? — Those  who  had  a  long  purse  might 
eventuallv  do  so. 

2950.  t)o  you  still  adhere  to  your  opinion  that 
a  continuance  of  the  present  system,  by  which 
we  get  beetroot  sugar  into  this  country,  will 
finally  exterminate  the  production  of  sugar  in 
the  West  Indies  ? — The  Jiritish  West  Indies,  not 
Cuba. 

2951.  Do  you  adhere  to  that?— Yes. 

2952.  You  say  that  if  we  did  not  produce 
another  ton  of  sugar  in  the  British  estates  there 
would  be  no  material  rise  in  price  ? — The  estates 
would  gradually  go  out. 

R  2  2953,  Your 
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Mr.  Norwood — continuect 

2953.  Your    argument  is  this:   you  say  dis- 
1  July  1879.  ^inctly,  continue  tne  present  system  of  importa- 
tion of   beetroot  sugar  under  bounties  on  the 
other  side,  and  our  West  India  production  must 
necessarily  cease  ? — In  time. 

2954.  We  cannot  live,  under  the  present  com- 
petition ;  we  shall  cease  to  grow  sugar ;  there 
will  be  no  sugar  from  the  West  Indies ;  the  re- 
sult will  be  that  by-and-bye,  when  our  estates  in 
the  West  Indies  are  thrown  out  of  gear  and 
produce  nothing,  then  the  French,  and  others, 
will  take  advantage,  and  an  enormous  price  will 
be  realised  by  them  ;  do  you  still  maintain  that 
position,  having  acknowledged  that  a  certain  de- 
ficiency in  production  would  necessarily  cause 
an  advance  of  prices ;  have  you  not  rather  over- 
stated your  case  ? — No,  I  think  not;  the  crop  in 
Europe  failed  suddenly ;  this  would  be  a  griEulual 
process. 

2955:  It  only  failed  to  the  extent  of  270,000 
tons,  which  is  only  a  fourth  of  your  West  Indian 
production? — Yes. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg.  ^ 

2956.  In  answer  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Norwood, 
you  said  that  in  six  months'  time  the  whole  of 
the  estates  would  have  grown  into  bush ;  you 
said,  also,  that  lOZ.  an  acre  was  what  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  back  again  for  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  ? — No,  I  said  double. 

2957.  Surely  20/.  would  not  be  enough  if  an 
estate  were  grown  into  bush  to  bring  it  back 
again  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar;  is  that 
possible? — I  suppose  not.  I  said  20/.  an  acre 
tor  three  years. 

2958.  Then  you  go  up  to  60/.  ?— Yes,  it  would 
be  a  very  gradual  process  in  the  three  years. 

2959.  It  the  process  my  friend  has  asked  vou 
about  took  place,,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  place 
of  West  India  sugar  would  be  entirely  occupied 
by  bounty-fed  sugar? — It  would* 

Mr.  Bell 

2960.  There  is  a  considerable  difference,  I 
suppose,  between  different  estates  as  to  the 
economical  production  of  sugar,  either,  from 
geographical  conditions  or  from  their  fertility  or 
management,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

2961.  A  very  great  difference? — Some  dif- 
ference. 

2962.  What  difference  would  you  suppose  ? — 
Some  estates  have  a  lighter  soil  to  cultivate. 

2963.  That  is  the  cause ;  what  would  be  the 
result? — One  estate  is  what  you  call  a  laborious 
estate  and  another  is  not 

2964.  Supposing  the  cost  of  growing  raw 
sugar  in  the  West  Indies  were  20  /.  a  ton  on  the 
worst  estates,  how  much  less  than  20/.  would  it 
be  on  the  best  estates  ? — About  I  /.  more  spent 
per  acre  would  make  the  difference. 

2965.  How  much  a  ton  of  sugar  would  that 
be  ? — That  would  be  10«.  a  ton. 

2966.  The  carriage  down  to  the  port  probably 
would  also  operate  ? — There  are  ail  those  little 

differences. 

2967.  And    bad    management?  —  And    bad 

management. 

2968.  It  might  happen,  I  suppose,  that  sugar 
on  some  estates  would  cost  as  much  as  2  /.  or  3  /. 
a  ton  more  than   sugar  on  the  best  estates  ? — 

Yes. 

2969.  And  of  course,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
catastrophe  as  that  spoken  of,  it  is  the  more  ex- 
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pensive  sugar  estates  which  would  be  first  driven 
out  of  cultivation  ? — Yes. 

2970.  And  then  that  would  leave  the  better 
placed  estates  in  a  better  position  to  compete 
with  the  market  ? — Yes. 

'  Chairman* 

2971.  When  you  spoke  about  wanting  a  3/. 
duty,  I  suppose  you  would  be  equally  well  satis- 
fied if  arrangements  could  be  made  which  would 
prevent  a  bounty  ? — Yes. 

2972.  You  do  not  want  a  duty  as  a  matter  of 
protection  fqr  the  West  India  growers? — Not 
at  all. 

2973.  But  in  order  to  establish  equality?— 
Free  trade. 

2974.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  you  would  be  able  to 
compete  in  this  market  with  any  beetroot  sugar 
which  might  be  grown  on  the  Continent? — I 
think  so.  We  always  used  to  do  so  before  the 
bounty. 

2975.  Is  it  because  the  raw  sugar  comes  here 
with  a  bounty  that  you  find  yourselves  unable  to 
compete  with  it  ? — Yes,  the  raw  and  refined. 

2976.  If  the  French  sugar  came  here  wither 
without  a  bounty,  it  would  have  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  carriage  ? — Yes. 

2977.  We  are  told  something  like  25  «.  a  tcm 
from  Paris  ? — Yes. 

2978.  And,  therefore,  that  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  you  at  least  would  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  competing  with  sugar  from 
the  Continent?— Yes. 

2979.  It  has  been  stated  that  Fr^ich  raw  sugar 
does  not  come  here  with  a  bounty,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  price  of  the  French  raw 
sugar  here  regulated  by  the  value  of  Austrian 
raw  sugar  here  ?—  Yea,  it  is. 

2980.  Austrian  raw  sugar  comes  h^e  with  a 
bounty  ? — Yes. 

2981.  And  therefore  the  eifect  upon  die  price 
of  raw  sugar  from  France  here  is  the  same  as  if 
it  also  came  with  a  bounty  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown, 

2982.  It  lowers  the  price? — It  lowers  the 
price. 

Chairmafi. 

2983.  It  brings  it  down  to  the  price  of  the 
bounty-fed  raw  sugar  ? — Yes. 

29S4.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  your  bemg  unable  to  grow  this  cane 
sugar  as  cheaply  as  they  grow  beet  sugar.  I 
suppose  the  fact  of  the  West  Indies  having  con- 
tinued to  grow  sugar  so  long  to  compete  with 
bounty-fed  sugar  from  the  Continent  shows  that 
you  are  able  to  grow  as  cheaply,  and  perhaps 
more  cheaply,  than  they  can  in  1  ranee  ? — I  think 

it  does. 

2985.  Although  you  have  not  been  able  to 
grow  this  sugar  advantageously,  yet  it  may  be 
presumed  that  you  have  been  able  to  grow  it 
without  loss  ?— 1  es. 

2986.  You  have  had  to  contend  with  what,  in 
your  opinion,  amounts  to  a  3  /.  bounty  ? — Yes. 

2987.  Therefore,  you  have  been  able  to  carry 
on  without  a  loss,  even  although  you  have  had  to 
contend  with  the  3  /.  bounty  ? — x  es. 

2988.  That  would  show  that,  on  fair  terms, 
there  are  no  disadvantages    which   you   labour 

under 
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\mder  in  the  West  Indies,  to  prevent  your  grow- 
ing sugar  as  cheaply  as  the  beetroot  sugar  of  the 
Continent  ? — Yes. 

liord  Frederidk  Cavendish. 

298Q.  Do  you  consider  it  as  a  3/.  bounty  on 
raw  sugar,  or  refined  sugar  ? — Raw  and  refined. 

Chairman. 

2990.  In  speaking  about  the  bounty  as  being 
3/.  a  ton,  do  you  take  that  as  being  about  the 
pftimmum  of  bounty  on  raw  and  refined  both  ? — 
Yea. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

2991.  You  consider  the  bounty  the  same  on 
refined  as  it  is  on  raw  ? — No ;  it  does  not  follow. 
Hie  duty  we  propose  is  3  2.  a  ton  on  all  sugar 
coming  from  Europe. 

Chairman. 

2992.  tVTiat  you  stated  was,  that  you  would 
be  satisfied' with  an  all-round  duty  of  3 /.  a  ton 
as  a  countervailing  duty  ? — Yes,  as  a  trial. 

2993.  Do  you  consider,  from  yoiu:  calcula- 
tions, that  would  about  meet  the  bounty  given 
on  die  Austrian  raw  sugar  ? — I  think  it  is  under 
the  bounty  gijen.  I  only  mention  3  Z.  a  ton  be- 
cause Mr.  Walpole  states  it,  and  I  am  quite 
wiUing  to  try  it. 

2994.  Have  you  calculated  what,  in  your 
o[nnion,  ia  the  bounty  upon  refined  sugar? — I 
am  afraid  the  bounty  is  even  greater  than  3  /. ; 
but  still,  as  a  minimum,  3/.  a  ton  might  be 
tried. 

2995.  To  simplify  the  operation  of  the  duty, 
you  would  be  content  with  a  3/.  duty  all  round? 
— Yes,  because  I  think  it  would  stop  the  boun- 
ties in  all  probability.  The  foreign  countries 
would  not  care  to  give  us  so  much  money. 

2996.  It  would  not  be  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing this  duty,  but  with  a  view  of  compelling 
foreign  countries  to  manufacture  and  to  refine 
augar  in  bond  ? — Yes. 

2997.  Do  you  believe  the  eflect  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty  of  3  /.  a  ton  would  be,,  that  foreign 
countries  would  refine  and  manufacture  sugar  m 
bond? — They  would  come  into  some  arrangement 
for  doing  away  with  bounties,  I  think. 

2998.  Would  it  satisfy  you  if  a  convention 
were  entered  into  among  the  principal  sugar- 
producing  coimtries  of  the  world,  undertaking  to 
abolish  bounties,  and  the  convention  to  contain  a 
penalty  clause  imposing  a  duty  upon  any  pro- 
duce from  any  country  which  continued  to  pay  a 
bounty? — Yes,  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Convention  of  1864. 

2999.  A  convention  similar  to  that  would,  ia 
your  opinion,  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ? — 
I  think  it  would. 

3000.  Some  questions  were  put  to  you  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  Hull,  with  reference  to 
the  efiect  that  would  be  produced  by  the  cane 
sugar  going  out  of  cultivation  ;  you  stated,  I 
thmk,  that  the  effect  of  estates  gradually  going 
out  of  cultivation  would  be  to  produce  a  great 
advance  in  the  price  of  sugar ;  does  that  neces- 
sarily follow,  so  long  as  the  bounty  continues ; 
would  not  it  probably  simply  lead  to  a  larger 
importation  into  this  country  of  bounty-fed  beet- 
root sug^r? — Tes,  I  thiuk  it  might  probably 
have  that  effect. 

3001.  So  that  you  could  conceive  cane  su^ar 
plantations  going  out  of  cultivation  gradually, 
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and  yet  not  raising  the  price  obtained  by  those       .  "j      i 
who  remained  in  the  trade  in  the  West  Indies?   ^  ''"'^  ^  "79- 
— Yes,  I  can  imagine  that  state  of  things. 

3002.  You  believe  that  when  the  object  of 
paying  these  bounties  is  served,  and  the  cane 
cultivation  driven  out  altogether,  then  the  boun- 
ties would  cease,  and  the  consumer  would  have 
to  pay  an  enhanced  price  in  consequence  ? — 
Yes. 

3003.  Because  they  would  not  have  the  cane 
sugar  in  ccanpetition  ? — Yes. 

3004.  And  even  although  then  it  were  to 
raise  30  per  cent,  the  price  of  sugar  here,  you 
doubt  very  much  whether  money  would  again  be 
invested  in  sugar  plantations  in  the  West  Indies, 
they  having  their  previous  fate  before  their 
eyes  ?  —  I  do  ;  the  uncertainty  would  be  so 
great. 

3005.  And  even  if  men  could  be  found  who 
were  prepared  to  invest  money  in  the  growth  of 
sugp,  I  understood  you  to  say  it  would  take  at 
least  three  years  before  the  estates  could  be 
brought  into  cultivation  ? — Yes. 

^006.  Is  the  land  fit  for  anything,  else  than 
sugar  growing  ? — Yes.  But  there  is  no  other 
cjrop,  1  think,  that  we  could  grow.  Coffee  is 
grown  on  the  hills  in  Jamaica,  and  used  to 
be  very  largely  grown  indeed,  and  coeoa  in 
Trinidad.  But  in  the  other  islands  vegetables 
would  be  the  only  things  grown,  if  canes  went 
out. 

3006*.  Can  coffee  be  grown  on  all  the  soil 
which  is  fit  to  produce  sugar  ? — No. 

3007.  I  think  you  have  abeady  stated  that,  in 
your  opinion,  the  estates  now  under  cultivation 
would  go  back  into  bush,  if  cane  sugar  ceased  to 
be  grown  on  them  ? — Yes. 

3008.  You  regard  this  question  as  of  very 
vital  importance  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  West  ' 
Indies  ? — ^I  do.  / 

3009.  In  your  opinion,  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  sugar  growers  in  the  West  Indies, 
if  this  Committee  weye  to  separate  without  any 
recommendation  ? — I  think  a  vast,  number  of  the 
e#taittt»  would  be-  immediately  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation. 

3010.  May  I  take  it  that  the  sugar  growers  in 
the  West  Indies  aie  looking  with  some  anxiety 
to  the  results  which  will  wUow  from  this  Com- 
mittee ? — The  greatest  anxiety. 

301>1.  In  your  opinion,  in  the  event  of  no 
efficacious  result  coming  from  this  Committee 
that  you  think  would  lead  to  the  ultimate 
enhancement  of  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and 
many  estates  would  immediately  go  out  of  culti- 
vation ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Collins. 

3012.  You  said,  you  and  the  West  Indian 
Committee  consider  that,  for  the  protection  of 
the  manufacture  in  the  West  Indies,  there  ought 
to  be  a  protective  duty  imposed,  of  about  3  Z.  a 
ton,  on  the  import  of  sugar  from  Europe  ? — I  do 
not  consider  imposing  a  duty  is  any  protection 
at  all. 

3013.  I  thought  you  said  it  would  be  desirable, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
that  presented  itself  to  your  mind,  would  be  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  of  about  3  /.  a  ton  on  foreign- 

frown  sugar,  imported  into  this  country  ? — From 
lurope  ? 

3014.  Yes ;  I  ask  this  for  information : 
assume  that  such  a  condition  of  things  could  be 
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tolerated  as  the  reimposition  of  a  protective  duty 
'  of  3/.  a  ton  ;  provided  there  were  an  Excise 
duty  upon  sugars  grown  within  the  United 
Kingdom^  would  or  would  not  the  effect  of  that 
protection  of  3/.  a  ton  be  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  from  beetroot  to  be  grown  in 
this  country  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  3  /.  a 
ton  is  a  very  large  duty,  for  we  have  had  it  in 
evidence,  and  some  of  the  witnesses  went  to  the 
extent  of  sayings  that  even  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  vnth  a  very  small  protection,  a  I  /. 
protection  sugar  would  be  produced  from  beet- 
root extenrively,  in  some  parts  of  England,  and 
also  in  Ireland;  now  with  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  of  3  Z.  a  ton,  do  you  believe  that  the  culti- 
vation of  beetroot  for  the  purpose  of  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  would  be  likely  to  be  stimulated  ? 
^  — I  do  not  believe  the  duty  of  3/.  a  ton  would 
be  any  protection  at  alL  It  would  be  hardly  an 
equivalent  for  the  bounty,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  stimulate  beetroot  production. 

3015.  In  these  countries  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would.     I  am  afraid  not. 

3016.  You  would  take  it  that  a  3/.  duty  in 
the  way  of  protection  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  beetroot  for  sugar 
manufacture  in  this  country? — 1  do  not  think 
the  impost  of  3  Z.  would  be  any  protection  at  all. 

3017.  You  would  hardly  describe  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  countervailing  duty  of  3/.  a  ton,  to 
countervail  a  bounty,  as  an  encouragement  in  the 
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the  way  of  protection  ?— Not  at  all  in  the  way  of 
protection. 

3018.  And  as  you  have  already  stated,  you  do 
not  desire  the  duty  of  3Z.  a  ton,  except  with  a 
view  to  it  being  a  penalty  on  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  Convention,  with  reference  to  the  boun- 
ties ? — Yes,  and  to  re-establish  free  trade. 

3019.  Do  not  you  think,  that  if  the  bounties 
were  abolished,  it  might  afford  some  encourage- 
ment to  attempt  the  growth  of  beetroot,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Ireland?-^ I  think  it  would. 
It  does  not  follow  that  3Z  a  ton  would  do  away 
with  bounties  altogether.  If  bounties  are  done 
away  with  altogether,  I  think  beetroot  might  be 
tried,  and  perhaps  would  succeed  in  some  parts  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Thornhill. 

3020.  I  think  some  of  the  sugar  estates  in  Ja- 
maica have  been  shut  up  for  some  years  ? — ^Yes. 

3021.  They  grow  pimento  there,  do  they  not? 
— No,  not  on  the  sugar  estates. 

3022.  What  do  they  grow  there  ?— The  pi- 
mento grows  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  naturally. 

3023.  What  do  thejr  do  with  the  land?— 
Sometimes  they  turn  it  into  pasture  land. 

3024.  Do  you  know  whether  any  sugar  re- 
fineries in  this  country  have  been  shut  up  in  the 
last  two  years  ? — Yes. 

3025.  If  they  saj  in  the  "  Times  "  that  none 
have  been  shut  up  m  the  last  two  years  it  is  not 
true  ? — No ;  it  is  not  true. 
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C.  T.  RITCHIE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3026.  You    are  a  Director  of  the  Colonial 
Company  ? — I  am. 

3(^7.  The  Colonial  Company  are  largely  in- 
terested in  estates  in  the  West  Indies  ? — They 
ire. 

3028.  As  merchants  and  as  proprietors  ? — Yes, 
they  have  about  7,000  acres  in  British  Guiana 
and  upwards  of  4,000  in  Trinidad. 

3029.  What  quantity  of  sugar  does  that  pro- 
duce?— About  15,000  tons  annually. 

3030.  Seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  in  British  Guiana  and  4,287  in  Trini- 
dad?—Yes. 

3031.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  cultivation  ? — It  depends  on  whether  it  is 
muscovado  or  vacuum  pan;  you  may  take  it 
roughly  at  20  /.  to  30  /.  an  acre  all  round. 

3032.  What  is  the  production  of  an  acre  ? — 
About  a  ton  and  a  half,  I  think,  would  be  a  fair 
yield ;  I  have  given  you  rough  figures.  If  we 
got  a  good  crop  it  would  be  rather  over  a  ton 
and  a  half;  from  a  ton  and  a  quarter  to  a  ton 
lud  a  half  would  be  about  it. 

3033.  When  you  say  it  costs  that  per  acre  all 
round,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  large  difference 
between  20  /.  and  30  /.  ?-— Nluscovado  or  vacuum 
pan  production. 

3034.  There  is  more  manipulation  about  the 
vacuum  pan,  is  there  ? — Yes. 

3035.  Is  what  you  call  vacuum  pan  Demerara 
sugar? — The  Demerara  is  mainly  vacuum  pan 
sugar ;  they  also  produce  muscovado  in  Deme- 
rara. 

3036.  That  vacuum  pan  sugar  is  sent  over 
here  fit  for  consumption? — Quite  so.  1  can 
show  you  a  sample  of  them  ^producing  same). 
That  is  a  very  good  sample  of  vacuum  pan 
sugar. 

Mr.  Bell. 

3037.  Is  that  got  direct  from  the  juice? — 
It  is. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3038.  What  island  is  that  from  ?— From  Bri- 
tish Guiana.  It  is  what  is  called  Demerara  va- 
cuum pan,  Demerara  crystallized. 
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Chairman. 

3039.  What  has  been  the  length  of  your  ex- 
perience in  the  West  India  trade  ? — About  18 
years. 

3040.  I  believe  you  are  also  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  West  India  Committee  ? — I  am. 

3041.  And,  of  course,  you  are  able  to  speak 
about  the  general  condition  of  the  West  India 
Colonies? — Yes. 

3042.  Have  you  been  in  the  West  Indies  at 
all  ? — Yes,  I  have  visited  them  four  times. 

3043.  Of  course,  you  have  given  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  bounty  system  on  the 
Continent  ? — I  have. 

3044.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  us 
from  your  own  knowledge  as  to  the  bounties  ? — 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
specially  to  the  bounties  in  Belgium  and  Austria. 
I  think  the  Committee  has  had  pretty  good  evi- 
dence as  to  the  probable  amount  of  the  Dounties 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France ;  but  I  think 
they  have  not  had  any  evidence  about  Belgium 
and  Austria.     Another  reason  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  Belgian  duties  is  that  at  one  of  the 
deputations  of  the  West  India   Committee   to 
Lord  Carnarvon  we  stated  that  Belgium,  in  spite 
of  several  conventions,  still  continued   to  give 
bounties,  and  Baron  Solvyns^  the  Belgian  am- 
bassador, took  exception  to  our  statement.     I 
wish  to  satisfy  the  Committee  that  the  statement 
was  not  made  without  foundation.    I  do  not  wish 
to  weary  the  Committee  with  the  details  of  the 
duties ;  they  will  all  be  found  in  a  report  of  Sir 
Henry  Barron's,  published  in  the  "  Commercifd,'* 
Number  17,  1879,  page  27 ;  and  also  Mr.  Sand- 
ford's  report,  published   in  the   recent  Parlia- 
mentary reports.     I  think  there  is  no  number  to 
them.     From  those  reports  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  amount  of  bounty  in  Belgium  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  the  excedants,  that  is  to  say,  the 
excess  yield  beyond  the  estimated  yield,  and  the 
price  at  which  the  sugar  going  into  consumption 
IS  sold.     It  appears  that  the  average  amount  of 
duty    received    by   the  •Belgian    Government 
during   the   years   1875,   1876,   and   1877   was 
7,236,366  francs,  and  this  sum  divided  by  511 '3, 
which  is  the  duty  on  refined  sugar,  would  give 
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hh    I       14,152  tons  as  the  amount  of  home  consumption, 

Lubdock.      Qjjj  ^  these,  of  course,  must  be  added  the  ex- 

4  July  1879.  cedants  to  arrive  at  the  real  consumption ;  if, 

therefore,  we  had  the  real  consumption,  we  could 
tell  the  amount  of  the  excedants.  The  consump- 
tion in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Denmark 
ranges  from  7*36  kilos,  per  head  in  Germany  to 
8*55  kilos,  per  head  in  Holland.  We  know,  more- 
over, that  in  Germany  and  France  the  consump- 
tion given  is  rather  below  the  real  consumption, 
because  in  Iheee  <x)untrie8  there  are  excess  yields 
also ;  but  if  we  take  the  consumption  in  Belgium 
to  about  the  average  of  those  countries,  say, 
7*50  kilos,  per  hea^  7*36  being  the  minimum 
and  8'55  the  maximum  of  the  countries  I  have 
mentioned,  it  would  make  a  consumption  of 
39,750  tons ;  deducting  14,152  from  that  would 
leave  an  excedants  of  25,500  tons  ;  of  course 
that  is  only  an  estimate  ;  but  I  think  it 
cannot  be  very  far  from  tl^e  truth,  because  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  consumption  in 
Belgium  would  be  appreciably  less  than  in 
France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Germany  per 
head. 

3045.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system 
by  which  the  yields  are  estimated,  is  the  same 
in  Belgium  as  it  is  in  France  ? — Not  exactly ;  in 
France  it  is  followed  up.  May  I  mention  that 
Sir  Henry  Barron  gives  the  official  consumption 
at  15,963.  It  does  not  work  out  so,  taking  the 
duty  on  refined  sugar,  but  possibly  there  may  be 
some  reason  for  that.  If  you  take  his  figures  of 
15,963,  instead  of  14,152,  it  somewhat  reduces 
the  excedants;  it  brings  it  down  to  23,787, 
instead  of  the  figure  mentioned  before.  In 
Belgium,  when  the  sugar  goes  into  the  clarifiers 
it  is  tested,'  and  it  is  assumed  that  a  certain 
amount  of  sugar  will  be  got  from  it,  and  then  no- 
thing more  is  done.  Whether  more  or  less  is  got, 
they  do  not  seem  to  follow  it  up,  and  they  do  not 
much  care ;  but  in  France  it  is  carefully  followed 
up  through  all  the  stages ;  and  if  the  juice  really 
yields  more  than  it  is  estimated  at  it  is  taken 
into  account,  but  in  Belgium  that  is  not  so. 

3046.  That  would  go  to  show  that  the  bounty 
is  less  in  France  than  it  is  in  Belgium? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is. 

3047.  Is  the  arrangement  by  which  the  yield 
is  tested  in  Belgium  not  the  arrangement  of  the 
Convention  of  1864  ? — That  I  cannot  say.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  they  have  not  carried 
out  the  Convention  of  1864. 

3048.  It  is  upon  colour  in  Belgium  ? — No,  it 
is  upon  the  juice.  They  take  a  certain  quantity 
of  juice,  and  they  assume  that  that  juice  at  a 
certain  density  will  give  a  certain  yield. 

3049.  In  France  the  system  now  adopted  is 
not  precisely  the  system  of  the  Convention  of 
1864  ;  it  is  what  is  called  optional  saccharimetry 
is  it  not  ? — I  believe  so. 

3050.  That  is,  the  original  estimate  is.  made 
*  by  colour,  and  where  it  appears  apparently  that 

the  colour  is  not  the  real  indication  of  the  yield, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  saccharometer  ? — That  is 
with  regard  to  refining. 

3050*.  The  sugar  is  manufactured  in  France 
in  bond,  is  it  not  r- — Yes. 

3051.  Refining  is  the  only  means  by  which 
a  bounty  can  be  obtained  in  France?— Yes, 
assuming  that  the  bdnded  system  is  fairly  car- 
ried out. 

3052.  As  to   this  question  of  the  bounty  in 
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Belgium,  your  opinion  is,  I  presume  from  what 
you  have  been  saying,  that  the  bounty  is  obtained 
on  the  sugar  that  comes  into  consumption  there? 
—  Yes. 

3053.'  And  not  upon  export? — No. 

3054.  But  in  France  and  in  Holland  the 
bounty  is  obtained  upon  export? — Yes. 

3055.  You  are  aware  that  Belgium  was  allowed 
to  occupy  an  exceptional  position  in  the  various 
conventions  that  have  been  agreed  to,  and  the 
conferences  ? —  Yes. 

3056.  You,  speaking  for  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, who  haye,  of  course,  an  interest  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  bounties,  acknowledge  that 
the  position  of  Belgium  is  such  as  to  call  for 
some  exceptional  measures  with  reference  to  her 
in  any  convention  that  may  be  arrived  at? — 
Belgium  proposed  to  reduce  her  duties  consider- 
ably, and  that,  of  course,  very  much  alters  the 
state  of  the  case ;  that  of  itself  would  reduce  the 
bounty, 

3057.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  caee 
that  her  refineries  are  very  small  ones,  and  very 
much  scattered, .  and  that  there  would  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  applying  refining  in  bond 
to  the  refineries  in  Belgium  ? — The  Belgians 
say  so. 

3058.  You  do  not  know  ? — I  think  they  make 
more  difficulty  about  it  than  it  deserves. 

3059.  You  would  be  quite  willing  in  any 
future  convention  that  Belgium  should  still  he 
permitted  to  occupy  the  position  she  occupied  in 
the  convention  last  agreed  to? — Quite  so,  on 
the  basis  that  was  proposed. 

3060.  Have  you  estimated  how  much  per  ton 
the  bounty  in  Belgium  amounts  to? — That  is 
very  difficult  to  say ;  that  depends  upon  the 
price  they  get  from  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3061.  Will  you  explain  that? — If  from  large 
excess  yields  they  compete  with  one  another, 
and  drive  down  the  natural  price  of  sugar  in 
Belgium  to  that  extent,  that  reduces  the  amount 
of  bounty  they  get  from  the  consumers.  If  you 
actually  take  the  price  at  which  they  sell  the 
sugar  in  Belgium,  and  deduct  from  that  the 
Belgian  duty,  you  will  find  the  price  comes  out 
very  nearly  the  same  as  the  London  price;  but 
then,  of  course,  the  London  price  has  been 
depreciated  by  all  these  bounties. 

Chairman. 

3062.  The  bounty,  whatever  it  is  in  Belgium, 
is  absorbed  by  the  competition  amongst  the 
refiners  in  Belgium  itself? — I  think  they  get  a 
large  portion  of  it. 

3063.  The  refiners? — Yes,  the  refiners  and 
the  sugar  makers  between  them,  in  Belgium. 

3064.  I  rather  gathered  that,  in  your  opinion, 
the  bounty  went  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumers ? — Part  of  it  does. 

3065.  But  not  altogether  ? — Not  altogether. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

3066.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  as  to  the  sum 
which  this  bounty  costs  the  Belgian  State  ?— It 
does  not  cost  the  State  anything,  because  the 
bounty  is  entirely  paidljy  the  consumers.  The 
State  taxes  the  consumers,  and  that  goes  strictly 
into  the  pockets  of  the  refiners  and  the  manufac- 
turers. 

3067.  But 
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Mr,  Orr  Ewing. 

3067,  But  they  must  lose  revenue  ?— Yes,  they 
do  not  g«it  the  tax  the  consumers  pay. 

Ijord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

3068.  What  is  the  loss  of  the  yield  of  a  tax 
owing  to  this  bounty  ? — If  you  take  23,000  tons 
nt  500  francs  a  ton,  roughly  that  would  give  it. 
It  is,  really,  511- 

3069.  You  consider  that  is  the  loss  of  the 
jidd  owing  to  this  bounty  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3070.  Can  you  cjive  us  any  information  about 
the  Austrian  bounty  ? — With  regard  to  the  Aus- 
triin  bounty  I  would  refer  the  Committee  to  the 
recent  Parliamentary  Reports  of  Mr.  Jemingham, 
page  5.  There  is  rather  a  curious  paragraph  there, 
at  the  bottom  of  page  5.  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  he  means,  but  it  shows  he  evidently  thinks 
there  is  a  very  large  bounty  got :  "  All  the  ad- 
vantages appear  to  have  been  enjoyed  at  once  by 
4e  manufacturers  for  the  improvement  in  the 
culture  of  the  beet,  in  the  pressing  of  the  juice, 
in  the  making  of  the  machinery  in  use,  crowded 
upon  one  another  until  the  manufacturer  was  ac- 
tually able  to  pay  Excise  duty  on  the  weight 
only  of  the  roots  he  employed,  while  his  improved 
plant  and  machinery  enabled  him  to  produce 
twice  as  much  sugar  from  the  same  weighed 
quantity,  and  reap  actually  100  per  cent,  profit 
in  addition  to  the  luU  amount  of  his  drawbacks." 
So  that  apparently  Mr.  Jemingham  is  under  the 
impression  that  they  not  only  receive  a  draw- 
back, but  100  per  cent  in  addition, 

307  L  I  take  it  that  that  paragraph  means  that 
the  manufacturers  endeavoured  by  every  means 
they  could  possible  bring  into  use  to  increase  the 
yield,  and  they  ultimately  did  obtain  a  yield  twice 
as  great  as  that  which  was  estimated  in  assessing 
the  duty?  —  Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  what  he 
means. 

3072.  That  is  confirmed  from  the  fact  that  one 
year  the  amount  of  drawback  paid  by  the  Austrian 
Government  exceeded  the  total  amount  of  duty 
they  received?  —  Yes;  perhaps  the  Committee 
are  aware  that  the  duties  in  Austria  are  levied 
on  an  assumed  quantity  of  work  done  by  a  fac* 
tory;  the  factories  are  mainly  what  are  called 
division  factories,  and  they  use  certain  vessels 
for  diffusing  the  juice  from  the  roots ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  those  vessels,  it  is  assumed 
they  can  work  up  a  certain  quantity  of  roots  per 
day.  In  one  of  those  papers  you  will  find  a  most 
elaborate  table  showing  now  they  calculate  that. 
It  appears  that  the  manufacturers  do  work  up  a 
very  much  larger  quantity  than  they  are  assumed 
to  work  up;  tne  Government  has  from  time  to 
time  tried  to  remedy  that  state  of  things  by  in- 
creasing the  assumed  amount  of  work  that  the 
factories  do  ;  in  1865,  for  instance,  they  assumed 
that  a  hectolitre  of  space  would  work  up  some- 
thing like  200  kilos,  oi  loots,  and  they  now  assume 
that  they  wiU  work  up  1,100,  but  it  appears 
that  the  excess  the  fabricant  is  getting  on  the 
assumed  rate  of  1,100  is  greater  than  it  was  on 
the  rate  of  200 ;  I  am  informed  that  the  Austrian 
Government  are  again  going  to  raise  their  esti- 
mated yield  from  1,100  to  to  1,800. 

3073.  From  past  experience  I  suppose  you 
would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  mere  fact  of 
raising  the  yield  would  not  necessarily  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  bounty  ? — No ;  so  far  the 
mannfactorers  have  more  largely  increased  the 
0.104. 
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Lubbock. 


actual  yield,  and  they  have  gone  on  increasing        

the  bountv  as  the  Government   increased   the   4  July  1679. 
assumed  yield. 

3074.  Every  time  it  is  raised  it  has  a  tendency 
to  come  nearer  the  maximum  quantity  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  ? — Yes. 

3075.  And  from  that  point  of  view  it  is  kept 
in  the  direction  of  reducing  bounties? — Until 
they  have  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  manufacturers  to  increase  the 
power  of  their  works,  you  need  not  necessarily 
reduce  the  bounty  at  all. 

3076.  I  take  it  that  goes  to  show  that  no  sys- 
tem based  upon  the  existing  arrangeme'nts  will, 
in  your  opinion,  abolish  the  bounties  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  Of  course,  I  think  they  went  the  wrong 
way  to  work ;  that  what  they  ought  to  have 
done,  instead  of  increasing  the  assumed  yield, 
would  have  been  to  reduce  the  drawback.  Had 
they  done  that  they  j,would  have  got  to  a  point  at 
which  they  would  have  reduced  the  bounty. 

3077.  Have  not  the  Austrian  Government 
adopted  some  system,  perhaps  not  precisely  of 
that  nature,  but  in  that  direction,  by  making  it 
compulsory  to  collect  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  ? 
— Yes,  they  have  saved  the  revenue  in  that  way, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  reduced  the 
bounty  in  that  way.  They  do  now  make  a 
revenue  instead  of  a  loss  from  their  sugar  duties. 
I  may  mention  what  the  figures  were  from  the 
crops  of  1877-78  to  show  you  how  large  these 
bounties  have  been.  According  to  M.  Jaque- 
mart,  whose  pamphlet  the  Committee  have  seen, 
the  crop  of  tnat  season  was  estimated  at  350,000 
tons,  and  the  export,  which  is  official,  was  165,000 
tons,  which  would  leave  for  the  home  consumption 
185,000. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3078.  You  are  speaking  of  tons  of  raw  sugar? 
— ^Yes.  The  amount  of  duty  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  16,290,000  florins.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment pays  in  cash  the  drawback  of  91  florins  or 
118  florins,  accoiding  to  what  is  raw  or  refined, 
on  every  ton  exported,  it  is  evident  that  the  price 
in  Austria  to  consumers  cannot  be  less  than  the 
London  price,  less  the  cost  of  carriage,  plus  the 
drawback  paid  by  the  Austrian  Government. 
Taking  an  average  drawback  of  100  florins  on 
185,000  tons  the  consumption,  the  manufactiirers 
must  have  received  back  from  the  consumers' 
during  that  season  18  i  millions  of  florins,  which 
is  actually  more  than  the  whole  amount  they 
paid  to  the  Government,  so  that  all  the  draw- 
back they  got  from  the  Government,  and  some- 
thing else  besides,  was  the  bounty ;  it  is  probable 
it  amounted  to  9  /.  or  10  /.  a  ton  for  liat  year. 

Chairman. 

3079.  Do  you  believe  any  system  could  be 
adopted  in  Austria  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  altogether  abolishing  the  bounties,  except  the 
system  which  is  adopted  in  France  of  manufac- 
turing in  bond  ? — Of  course,  if  Austria  were  to 
reduce  her  duties,  as  Belgium  proposes  to  do,  to 
a  very  small  amount,  any  amount  of  bounty  would 
be  reduced  so  much  that  it  would  not  be  of  much 
importance  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way 
of  getting  rid  of  bounties  except  by  refining  and 
manufacturing  in  bond. 

3080.  In  your  opinion  there  is  no  effectual  means 
of  stopping  bounties  except  that  of  manufacturing 
and  refining  in  bond  ? — Quite  so.     I  quite  agree 
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Mr.  Chairman — continued* 

Zukbotk.     ^j^jj  jyjj.^  Martineau,  that  wherever  you  have  a 
J  T^ Tsto    drawback,  if  it  is  a  high  one,  you  are  sure  to  have 
r4  Ju  y      '^^  a  bounty.     Of  course,  theoretically  there  ought 

not  to  be  any  bounty  in  a  drawback,  but  practi- 
cally there  invariably  is. 

3081.  What  you  have  been  saying  with  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  things  in  Austria  has  re- 
ference to  that  state  of  things  which  existed 
before  the  last  alteration  made  by  the  Austrian 
Government  ? — Quite  so. 

3082.  I  suppose  sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  to  be  able  to  express  a  very  definite 
opinion  upon  what  the  real  amount  of  the 
Austriah  bounty  is  under  the  new  arrangement? 
— I  think  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  it  will  be 
without  knowing  what  the  consumption  in 
Austria  is,  and  that,  of  course,  may  vary  from 
year  to  year. 

3083.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  any 
arrangement  such  as  that  made  by  the  Austrian 
Government  will  not  have  the  effect  of  abolish- 
ing bounties,  or  of  greatly  reducing  them,  but 
simply  of  stimulating  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  ? — Clearly. 

3084.  The  experience  hitherto  of  any  steps 
taken  by  the  Austrian  Government  goes  to  con- 
firm that  view? — Quite  so.  All  their  efforts  to 
reduce  the  bounties  have  ended  in  increasing 
them. 

3085.  The  present  alteration  is  only  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  previous  alterations? — 
With  the  exception  of  the  minimum  revenue. 

3086.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  about 
the  amount  which  would  countervail  the  Austrian 
bounty  on  raw  sugar? — Of  bourse,  if  you  were 
going  to  have  a  countervailing  duty,  the  proper 
duty  to  put  on  would  be  a  duty  to  the  exact 
amount  of  the  bountv ;  but  I  think  you  could 
produce  the  result  desired  by  a  considerably 
smaller  duty  than  that.  My  own  impression  is 
that  a  countervailing  duty  of  3  /.  a  ton  would  be 
ample  to  prevent  or  neutralize  the  advantages 
which  the  producers  are  now  getting.  The 
bounty  is  to  make  up  to  them  for  the  mcreased 
cost  of  production  over  other  Qountries. 

3087.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  to  show 
what  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  as  compared 
with  cane  sugar,  has  been  in  recent  years? — 
Yeg.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  production 
of  beetroot  sugar  since  the  season  1867-68.  The 
total  beet  crops  of  that  season  were  672,000  tons. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3088.  In  what  country?— In  Europe  :  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  For 
the  present  season  they  are  estimated  at  1,465,000 
tons. 


Chairman. 


the 


3089.  That  is  an   estimate.      What  was 
amount  in  the  last  season?— 1,415,000  tons. 

3090.  That  was  1877-78  ?— Yes. 

3091.  And  now,  in  1878-79,  it  is  estimated 
at  what?— 1,465,000  tons.  It  will  probably  be 
rather  more. 

3092.  Has  that  increase  been  gradual  from 
1867-68  ? — Yes.  Shall  I  read  you  the  figures. 
In  1870-71  the  crop  was  906,000  tons,  in  1872-73 
it  was  1,129,000  tons,  in  1874-75  it  was 
1,171,000  tons,  in  1875-76  it  was  1,368,000  tons. 
The  following  year  was  the  deficient  year  when 
the  crop  fell  oflr  about  20  per  cent     In  that  year 
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it  was  only  1 ,095,000  tons.     I  will  hand  in  these 
figures  {the  figures  were  handed  i/i). 

3093.  I  suppose  from  that  we  may  gather  that 
the  growth  is  likely  to  increase  under  me  bounty? 
— Clearly. 

3094.  There  was  a  very  serious  rise  in  price  m 
1877  when  the  crop  fell  oflr  slightly,  was  there  not? 
— Yes.  It  is  rather  an  important  feature,  showmg 
how  very  much  we  are  already  dependent  on  th^ 
beetroot  crop.  In  the  year  1876  we  were  only 
receiving  about  somethmg  less  than  one-third  of 
our  total  supply  from  beet,  and  still  a  deficiency 
of  20  per  cent,  in  the  beetroot  crop  sent  prices 
up  here  one  penny  a  pound.  If  we  were  de- 
pendent for  the  whole  oi  our  supply  on  beet,  and 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  that  sort,  prices  would 
have  gone  up  considerably  more. 

3095.  Do  you  think  we  are  dependent  more 
on  the  seasons,  with  reference  to  the  growth  of 
beet  than  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  cane? 
— It  does  appear  that  a  bad  season  for  beetroot 
seems  to  extend  through  all  the  beetroot  coun- 
tries. In  that  year  the  only  country  that  showed 
any  increase  was  Austria,  where  the  area  planted 
was  considerably  in  excess.  That  tends  to  show 
that,  what  is  a  bad  season  in  one  country  is  a 
bad  one  in  all.  As  regards  the  cane,  that  is  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  world  ;  and  then  as  regards 
the  West  India  crop,  a  bad  season  for  one  colony 
is  not  necessarily  a  bad  season  for  the  other 
colonies.  We  have  recently  had  proof  of  that  in 
British  Guiana ;  we  have  had  one  of  the  worst 

^  seasons  ever  known,  at  least,  within  30  years; 
and  in  the  islands  we  have  had  very  good  crops. 

3096.  So  that  your  opinion  is,  that  if  we  were 
dependent  altogether  upon  cane-grown  sugar,  we 
should  not  be  eo  liable  to  failure  in  crop  as  we 
should  be  if  we  were  dependent  altogether  upon 
beetroot  sugar  ? — It  certainly  is  very  much  less 
likely  that  there  should  be  a  general  failure  all  over 
the  world  of  cane  sugar,  than  that  there  should 
be  a  failure  in  one  particular  spot,  as  may  happen 
in  the  case  of  beet. 

3097.  You  have  given  us  the  figures  of  the 
production  of  beet;  can  you  give  us  the  figures 
as  to  the  production  of  cane  ? — The  production 
of  cane  is  much  more  diflScult  to  get  at,  because 
it  comes  from  so  many  more  countries.  I 
have  here  a  statement  that  was  drawn  up  by 
Messrs.  Rueb  and  Ledeboer,  of  Rotterdam,  in 
1873,  professing  to  give  the  production  from  all 
the  diflferent  cane  countries  and  the  beetroot 
crops.  Of  course,  I  cannot  answer  for  its  accu- 
racy, but  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  honestly 
drawn  up.  The  Committee  will  see  the  difficulty 
in  making  it  correctly.  There  is  Java,  Surinam, 
Cuba,  Manilla,  Porto  Rico,  Brazil,  Mauritius, 
British  India,  Antilles,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Australia,  Louisiana, 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Rfeunion,  Cayenne,  and 
Egypt.  Since  this  was  drawn  up,  Peru  has 
come  in.     In  1873,  Peru  had  hardly  begun. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3098.  The  East  Indies?— The  East  Indies  are 
in  here. 

Mr.  Bell. 

3099.  What  is  the  weight?— How  far  back 
shall  I  go  ?  It  comes  from  1853.  In  1853,  the 
total  production  was  1,276,000  tons  from  these 
countries.     Beetroot  was  200,000  tons. 

3100.  Can 
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Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3100.   Can   you   give  it  to  us  for  the  same 

jean,  1867-68  ? — In  the  year- 1857  the  cane  was 

1 ,378,407.     The  following  year,  it  was  1,636,000. 

I  suppose  there  was  a  failure  in  the  Cuban  crop 

that  year.     The   secretary  of  the  West  India 

Committee  has  prepared  a  statement  for  me.     In 

1873  it  is    1,840,986;    that   was  the  year   the 

statement  was  drawn  up,  and  only  some  of  the 

crops  were  filled  in.     I  have  had  the  others  filled 

in  from  time  to  time  ;   I  am  only  giving  it  for 

what  it  is  worth  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  far 

out 

Mr.  Bell. 

3101.  1,840,000  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Orr  Eunng. 

3102.  What"  is  the  beet  in  that  year?— 
1,110,000. 

Chairman. 

3103.  You  are  going  to  give  us  1877-78  from 
information  given  you  by  the  secretary  to  the 
Committee  ?— 1,808,000. 

3104.  Will  you  repeat  what  it  was  in  1873?— 
1,840,000  tons  ;  perhaps  the  Committee  will  take 
down  these  three  years ;  perhaps  the  last  year 
appears  to  be  rather  an  unusually  small  one  ;  in 
1874  it  was  1,710,000.  From  other  sources  the 
crops  have  been  obtained  in  which  they  put  1874 
and  1875  together,  and  they  are  put  down  as 
2,012,000  tons. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3105.  Is  that  two  years,  or  only  one  ? — I  think 
they  are  put  down  according  to  crops.  The  crops 
of  the  different  places  vary  according  to  the  times 
of  the  year.  One  statement  will  take  one  crop, 
and  another  another  crop  ;  if  you  take  the  series 
of  years  they  probably  give  you  a  very  fair  idea 
of  the  crops. 

Chairman. 

3106.  We  have  got  from  you  what  was  the 
cane  crop  in  1867  and  1868,  and  we  have  also 
got  the  crop  of  1873  ?— Yes. 

3107.  And  1874?— 1,710,000,  according  to 
one  statement ;  then  in,  you  may  call  it^  1875, 
2,012,000;  in  1876,  1,833,800;  in  1877, 
1,918,000. 

3108.  That  was  the  year  in  which  there  was 
the  failure  of  the  beetroot? — Yes;  the  high 
prices  then  brought  a  lar^e  quantity  of  sugar 
irom  India  and  China,  which  does  not  usually 
c<»ie ;  in  1878,  1,808,000. 

3100.  Those  figures  tend  to  show  that  the  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugars  has  been  about  station- 
ary?— Quite  so. 

3110.  While  the  growth  of  beetroot  has  in- 
creased more  than  double  ? — Cane  sugar  appears 
to  have  increased  up  to  about  1872,  and  since 
then  it  has  remained  stationary.  I  will  hand 
this  table  in  (handing  a  Table  to  the  Committee). 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3111.  From  1874  to  1878  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  100,000?— 1874  was  a  smallyear;  there 
was  a  failure  in  the  crop.  If  you  take  from 
1872  to  1878  you  will  find  that  there  was  actually 
a  diminution  of  3,000  tons. 

Chairman* 

S112.  The  year  1874  has  been  compared  with 
1878;  1874  appeared  to  be  an  unusually  small 
crop? — Yes,  were  was  a  failure  in  the  Cuban 
crop. 
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3113.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  1875,  taking 
1875,  the  crop  has  decreased  from  2,000,000  odd 
to  1,800,000?— Yes. 

3114.  You  never  spoke  of  1875  as  being  a 
double  crop  ?  —  No,  you  misunderstood  me. 
These  crops,  which  are  taken  from  a  different 
source,  are  called  the  crops  of  the  years  1874  and 
1875,  of  the  season  1874  and  1875,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding crops  are  all  made  up  in  the  same  way ; 
it  is,  really,  only  a  twelvemonth's  crop.  It  is  not 
clear  that  it  was  within  that  particular  12 
months. 

3115.  Going  as  far  back  as  1867  and  1868, 
the  year  in  which  you  began  to  give  us  the  beet- 
root production,  it  has  practically  remained  sta- 
tionary, or  about  40,000  tons  less  in  1878  than  in 
1867  and  1868  ?7-No,  not  as  far  as  the  cane  goes. 

3116.  I  think  you  gave  us  the  figures  of  1867 
and  1868  as  being  1,840,000  tons?— No,  that 
was  1873. 

8117.  Then  what  was  1867  and  1868?— 1868 
was  1,636,000  tons,  and  1867  was  1,378,000. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3118.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  was  1,808,000  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

3119.  Can  you  give  us  the  similar  figures 
with  reference  to  the  import  into  the  United 
Kingdom ;  you  had  better  give  the  same  years  ? 
— I  have  got  1862  and  then  1868. 

Mr.  Alexander  Browtu 

3120.  In  the  estimate  you  have  given,  have  you 
included  the  Peruvian  crop  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ? — The  figure  you  have  got  is  1,808,000 
for  1877-8,  and  in  that  Peru  is  taken  for  63,000 
tons,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Honolulu, 
10,000. 

Chairman. 

3121.  You  are  going  to  give  us  the  figures  for 
the  United  Kingdom  ? — The  first  one  I  have  got 
is  1862 ;  continental  beetroot,  raw  and  refined, 
40,466  tons. 

3122.  Have  not  you  got  them  separated? — 
Not  the  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3123.  You  have  not  got  the  cane  sugar  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  all  nations,  have 
you  ? — Yes ;  I  am  going  to  give  you  that  now. 
In  1862  foreign  cane  sugar,  219,756  tons,  British 
cane  sugar  from  Eastern  Possessions,  56,950. 

Chairman. 

3124.  Was  that  included  in  the  larger  item  ? — 
No,  these  are  separate  items.  British  cane  sugar 
from  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  193,238 
tons;  total  510,410  tons.  The  next  year  I  have 
is  1868.  The  continental  beetroot,  raw  and  re- 
fined, 80,039,  foreign  cane  sugar,  281,357;  this 
was  mainly  Cuban  and  slave-grown  sugar. 
British  cane  sugar  from  the  East  Indies,  56,543 ; 
British  West  Indies  and  Gruiana,  207,860;  total 
625,799  tons.  It  shows  continuous  increase. 
The  next  one  I  have  is  1871.  Continental  beet, 
raw  and  refined,  232,850;  foreign  cane  sugar, 
including  slave-grown,  198,045:  British  cane 
sugar  from  the  East  Indies,  44,800;  West  Indies 
and  Guiana,  213,114;  total  688,812  tons.  I  have 
all  the  succeeding  years;   Shall  I  give  them? 

3125.  You  can  put  them  all  in? — I  think  if 
8  2  I  give 


Mr, 

Lubbock, 


4  July  1B79. 
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^^^^  '     I  give  you  1876  ;  it  is  an  important  year,  because 

4  July  1870.  ^^  ^^  ^®  y®^  before  the  failure  of  the  beetroot 

crop.     Continental  beet  sugar,  raw  and  refined, 
281,000  tons ;  foreign  cane  sugar,  including  slave 

?rown,  357,532  ;  British  cane  sugar.  Eastern 
ossessions,  Africa,  Honduras,  and  unennmerated 
countries,  72,495  ;  British  West  Indies  aiid 
Guiana,  208,865  ;  total,  920,430  tons. 

3126.  So  that  the  total  is  very  much  increased 
since  1871?— Yes. 

3127.  The  great  increase  has  been  in  foreign 
and  slave-grown  sugar  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3128.  Of  course  these  are  moist  su^ar  as  well 
as  loaf  sugar? — Yes;  this  includes  all  sorts;  no 
doubt  the  great  bulk  is  raw  sugar. 

Chairman, 

3129.  It  includes  sugar  which  comes  from 
Demerara,  and  is  sold  without  any  further  pro- 
cess ? — Quite  so. 

3130.  In  1876  and  1877  there  was  a  failure  of 
the  beetroot  crop;  in  1877  the  imports  of  beet, 
raw  and  refined,  were  302,528;  foreign  cane  sugar, 
399,863 ;  British  cane  sugar,  including  Eastern 
Possessions,  Africa,  Honduras,  and  other 
countries,  120,090;  British  West  Indies  and 
Guiana,  180,057  ;  total,  1,002,538. 

3131.  That  large  increase  you  estimated  as 
being  owing  to  the  increase  of  price,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  caused 
by  the  partial  failure  of  beet  crop  ? — Yes  ;  it  also, 
of  course,  includes  the  beetroot  that  we  got  in 
at  the  end  of  1877,  which  was  during  the  1877-78 
crop,  which  was  a  very  good  one. 

3132.  Was  this  increase  caused  by  an  increase 
in  production,  or  simply  by  the  high  price  bring- 
ing sujjar  from  countries  where  it  does  not 
habitually  come  from? — Yes,  that  was  the  case. 

3133.  And  where  it  has  not  come  from  since? 
— Where  it  has  only  fallen  back  to  its  ordinary 
proportions. 

3 1 34.  Can  you  give  us  any  of  the  later  figures  ? 
— In  1878  the  continental  beet  sugar  was  342,938 
tons ;  the  foreign  cane  sugar  was  314,956  tons ; 
the  British  cane  sugar,  East  Indian  PossessionB, 
60,761  ;  you  see  the  falling  off  there,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding^  year ;  it  fell  from  120,000  to 
60,000  ;  the  British  West  Indies  and  Guiana> 
191,959 ;  total,  910,614. 

3135.  So  that  that  fell  back  lower  than  the 
year  1876  ?— Yes. 

3136.  Taking  1871  and  1878,  and  comparing 
them,  we  find  uiat  although  the  total  quantity 
imported  in  1878  was  considerably  larger  than 
in  1871,  the  quantitv  imported  from  the  British 
East  and  West  Indies  snowed  no  increase  ? — I 
believe  that  is  so. 

3137.  The  quantity  in  1871,  from  British  East 
and  West  Indies,  was  257,917  tons,  was  not  it? — 
Yes ;  and  in  1878  it  was  252,720. 

3138.  So  that  the  quantity  from  British  East 
and  West  Indies  in  1878  was  less  than  in  1871  ? 
— Quite  so ;  about  the  same  thing. 

3139.  Do  you  consider  this  is  at  all  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  large  importation  of  bountyrfed 
sugar,  beetroot  sugar  naving  depressed  the 
prices  of  raw  sugar  below  their  natural  level  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

3140.  Have  you  got  any  figures  to  show  us 
with  reference  to  what  the  depression  in  the 


Chairman — continued. 

price  was? — T  have  here  the  price  of  clayed 
Manilla,  which  I  think  is  as  fair  a  class  of  sugar 
to  take  as  any.'  I  have  had  them  made  up  every 
year  since  1858.  I  have  got  them  here  divided 
into  periods  of  eight  years.  I  have  had  an  eight 
years'  average  made  for. every  year.  The  eight 
years'  average  for  the  year  ending  1865  was 
23  s.  3  d.  That  is  the  lowest  class  of  raw  sugar. 
The  average  of  the  eight  years  ending  1879,  waft 
19  8.  92  d. ;  practically  19  «.  10  d. 

3141.  Showing  a  reduction,  in  fact,  of  about 
3  s.  6d.  per  hundred  weight,  or  3  /.  10  5.  per  ton  ? 
— Yes. 

3142.  In  this  market? — In  this  market;  the 
London  market. 

3143.  Was  the  price  of  beetroot  sugar  about 
the  same  price  in  the  market  during  those  years  ? 
— They  would  have  been  all  selling  together ; 
they  must  have  been  on  the  same  ratio  of  price. 

3144.  What  do  you  mean  hj  "ratio"?— Of 
course  it  is  worth  a  different  price^  according  to 
its  quality ;  and  beetroot  of  similar  quality  would 
have  been  worth  the  same  price  that  cane  sugar 
would  have  been. 

3145.  Taking  beetroot  and  cane  sugar  of  the 
same  quality,  they  would  fetch  the  same  price  ? 
— Quite  so.  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Com- 
mittee these  averages.  I  think  they  are  very 
interesting.  Taking  each  successive  year,  and 
the  average  of  the  eight  years  ending  with  that 
year;  in  1866  it  was  23  ^.  Sd.;  in  1867  it  was 
22  8.  5d.;  in  1868  it  was  21  8.  10}  d. ;  in  1869 
it  was  21  s.  4id.;  in  1870  it  was  21  s.Sd.  ;  in 
1871  it  was  21  s.  -}  d. ;  in  1872  it  got  up  again 
to  2ls.li  d.  It  came  down  in  1873  to  20  8.  did. ; 
in  1874  to  20  s.  64  d. ;  in  1875  it  was  20  s.Qd.; 
in  1876  it  was  20 5.  2 J rf. ;  in  1877  to  Ids.  lid.; 
in  1878  to  20*.  -4rf. ;  in  1879  to  19  s.  10  d. 

3146.  Where  is  the  large  increase  in  price  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  beet  crop  ? — 
That  mainly  disappears  in  the  average  of  eight 
years. 

Mr.  Orr  Swing. 

3147.  You  have  given  individual  years  there  ? 
— ^Yes ;  but  each  year  is  the  average  price  of 
the  eight  years  ending  with  that  year. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3148.  That  shows  a  continuous  decline? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3149.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  in  1876, 
1877,  and  1878  ?— In  1876  the  price  was  18  *.  7  rf. ; 
in  1877  it  was  22  s.  4  d. 

Mr.  ThomhUL 

3150.  That  was  the  year  of  the  failure  of  the 
beet  crop? — Yes.     In  1878  it  was  17^.  7rf. 

3151.  In  1879  what  is  it?— 1879  is  not  yet 
over.  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is  now.  The  price 
now  is  about  16^.  6^. 

Chairman. 

3152.  Then  the  fall  of  late  years  has  been  very 
much  more  serious  than  anything  that  has  taken 
place  previously  ? — If  we  take  1871  or  1872,  the 
price  then  was  about  21  s.  I  d.,  and  the  fall  since 
then  has  been  from  that  to  19#.  10^. 

3153.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  selling 
now  for  very  much  less  than  that  ? — ^Yes. 

3154.  What  is  the  price  to-day  ?— About 
16  8.  6d.l  should  think ;  it  is  perhaps  not  worth 
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80  much  as  that.  That  is  the  price  in  this  circular 
i?hich  Ihave  of  14th  June,  16 s.  6dAo  17s  .;  and 
ike  market  has  gone  down  since  then. 

3155.  What  do  you  attribute  that  great  fall  in 
pice  to  ? — To  the  large  supply. 

3156.  Of  what? — Of  sugar,  which  is  mainly 
beetroot  sugar ;  now  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion is  beetroot  sugar  than  used  to  be. 

3157.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  preparations 
are  being  made  for  increasing  the  growth  of  beet 
TOOt  sugar  on  the  Continent  ?^ — The  best  authori- 
ties say  there  is  15  per  cent,  more  sown  this  year 
for  the  coming  crop.  I  have  here  a  chart  of  the 
price  of  sugar  which  might  be  interesting.  It  is 
for  some  years  back,  and  it  shows  the  fall  of  late 
years  very  well  {Juinding  the  same  to  the  Com- 
wntiee). 

3158.  Has  this  depreciation  of  price,  which 
you  speak  of,  materially  affected  the  prosperity 
of  the  West  Indies? — I  think,  undoubtedly,  it 
has.  The  West  Indies  were  getting  on  very 
well  up  to  about  1872.  We  had  had,  previous 
to  iha^  a  severe  struggle  with  the  slave-grown 
sugar  of  Cuba;  of  course  the  equalising  of  the 
sugar  duties  in  1846  led  to  a  great  increase  in 
the  skve  trade,  and  I  believe  it  is  calculated 
there  were  something  like  800,000  slaves  im- 
ported into  Cuba  from  Africa  subsequently  to 
diat  Act  At  length,  afler  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense, the  English  Government  succeeded  in 
patting  down  that  slave  trade  from  Africa,  but 
eveii  then  the  Cubans  arranged  to  get  130,000 
Chinese,  of  whom  they  made  slaves,  and  of  course 
that  enabled  them  to  keep  up  a  very  large  pro- 
duction and  to  increase  the  procfuction  very 
largely.  There  is  no  doubt  that  slave  labour  in 
Cuba  is  very  much  cheaper  than  free  labour  as 
it  exists  in  the  West  Indies.  About  the  ye^ar 
1872  this  Chinese  immigration  was  stopped ;  then 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cuba,  and  altogether 
they  have  been  in  a  very  bad  way  in  Cuba  the 
last  few  years,  and  it  has  checked  their  increase. 
Their  crop  has  rather  gone  back  of  late  years, 
so  that  in  1872  we  naturally  began  to  hope  that 
we  really  had  a  good  time  coming  at  last;  that 
we  had  seen  the  end  of  our  great  competitors. 
Unfortunately  we  found  that  we  had  a  far  worse 
competitor  in  the  shape  of  this  bounty-fed  beet. 
One  cannot  see  what  the  limit  of  that  may  be, 
because  the  bounty  may  be  2  /.  or  it  may  be  10  /. 
One  cannot  tell  what  one  has  to  contend,  against. 
The  cheapness  produced  by  slave  labour  is  limited, 
the  cheapness  produced  by  bounty  may  be 
unlimited;  it  is  only  limited  by  the  length  of 
the  purse  of  the  countries  and  governments 
giving  them.  Since  1872,  instead  of  our  having 
a  better  ran^e  of  prices  and  doing  better,  we 
have  gone  down  the  hill  very  considerably. 
The  pnces  of  sugars  have  materially  decreased. 

3159.  Having  overcome  the  disadvantages  of 
the  competition  of  slave-grown  sugar  in  1872, 
hemg,  as  you  thought,  on  the  road  to  prosperity, 
once  more  you  find  that  the  bounty  system  is 
now  being  felt  so  much  that  it  has  sent  you  still 
quicker  down  the  hill  than  you  had  been  going 
before  ? — Quite  so,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that 
atthe  present  prices  of  sugar,  the  sugar  coming 
frwn  the  West  Indies  is  not  paying  the  cost  of 
production.  It  is  coming  at  a  loss  to  the  pro-- 
ducers. 

3160.  The  company  to  which  you  belong  is 
a  company  composed  of  shareholders  ? — Quite 

80. 
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Chairman — continued.  Mr. 

3161.  I  suppose  you  pay  dividends  when  you      I^Mock* 
can  ? — We  used  to.  y  "j     ' 

3162.  I  suppose  your  dividends  would  give  a  4  J'ly  i  79* 
pretty  fair  inclication  of  the  state  of  prosperity  ? 

—I  find  that  from  1866  to  1871  we  paid  8.  per 
cent  on  an  average.  In  1872  we  paid  6  per 
cent. ;  in  1873  we  paid  2^  per  cent.;  m  1874  we 
paid  nothing ;  in  1875  we  paid  1^  per  cent. ;  in 
1876,  li  percent. ;  in  1877,  5  per  cent. ;  in  1878, 
3^  per  cent. 

3 163.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ^eventy- 
seven  being  the  year  m  which  you  got  your 
highest  price,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
beet  crop  ?— Quite  so.  Then  we  had  a  very  fine 
year;  but  knowing  that  these  prices  were  not 
going  to  last,  we  naturally  did  not  pay  away  all 
our  profits. 

3164.  May  I  take  it  that  the  dividend  of  1878 
was  in  some  measure  paid  out  of  the  profits  made 
in  1877  ?— Certainly. 

3165.  Has  there  been  any  dividend  since  then  ? 
—No. 

3166.  The  time  has  not  arrived? — No;  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  dividend  this  year  at 
present  prices. 

Mr.  Bell, 

3167.  What  is  your  capital  ?— £.  690,000  paid 
up  capital. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown, 

3168.  Of  course  there  are  other  things  you 
import  besides  sugar? — Practically  our  business 
is  entirely  sugar ;  we  have  a  little  other  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  so  small,  comparatively  speaking, 
that  it  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
practically. 

Chairman. 

3169.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  at  any 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  beetroot  in  the 
cost  pf  production? — No,  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  we  can  grow  sugar  cheaper  than  they 
can  naturally. 

3170.  The  land,  I  suppose,  is  not  of  the  same 
value  ?—  Our  land,  except  in  Barbadoes,  is  worth 
nothing  at  all:  sugar  land  in  Demerara  and 
Trinidad  at  present  is  worth  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing, 

3171.  It  has  cost  you  something  ? — It  has  cost 
us  a  great  deal.  We  calculate  that  to  make  a 
sugar  estate,  to  make  1,000  hogsheads  ofvacuum- 

?an  sugar,  it  will  cost  you  40,000/.  to  60,000  i 
think  you  might  buy  such  an  estate  in  Demerara 
for  20,000  /.,  and  you  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  sell  such  an  estate  for  20,000  /.  at  the  present 
moment. 

Chairman. 

3172.  You  attribute  that  circiunstance  to  the 
fact  of  the  sugar  industry  not  being  a  paying  in- 
dustry?— Quite  so. 

3173.  You  of  course  would  not  fear  any  com- 
petition with  beet  sugar  grown  under  natural 
conditions? — No;  I  think  that  we  could  beat  them 
out  of  the  field.  We  could  get  a  larger  yield  of 
sugar  from  our  land  per  acre  than  they  can,  and 
we  know  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  cane 
juice  is  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing  beet 
juice.  Cane  juice  is  a  much  purer  sugar  solution 
than  beetroot  juice.  Beetroot  juice  requires 
very  expensive  treatment. 

8  3  3174.  So 
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3174.  So  that  on  fair  and  even  terms  you 
,  T  ^^  would  be  quite  prepared  to  compete  with  beet- 
Jury  1  79.  gi-Q^vn  sugar  ? — Quite. 

3175.  Have  you  considered  at  all  whether  beet 
can  be  grown  with  advantage  in  this  country  ?  — 
I  do  not  think  you  could  possibly  have  a  better 
authority  on  that  subject  than  Mr.  Duncan.  He 
has  tried  the  thing  practically^  and  he  is  as  well 

^  acquainted  with  the  sugar  industry  of  the  world 

as  anybody  I  know,  and  he  knows  practically 
what  it  costs  to  grow  beet.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  it  can.  I  know,  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Caird 
used  to  talk  to  me  about  it,  and  he  then  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  could;  but  I  have  no  real 
experience  of  my  own  to  speak  from. 

3176.  How  is  it  you  think  beet  sugar  could  be 
grown  here  to  compete  with  the  foreign  beet, 
when  it  cannot  be  grown  now  to  compete  with 
the  cane  ? — Sugar  grown  here  will  have  one  ad- 
vantage, it  will  be  on  the  spot ;  a  Frenchman  has 
got  to  pay  something  like  from  2  /.  to  3  /.  a  ton, 
2/.  10  5.  probably,  to  get  his  sugar  from  the 
beetroot  factory  into  the  London  market.  The 
English  grower  would  have  that  advantage  over 
him.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  follows  that  because 
one  country  can  grow  sugar  to  pay,  that  that 
should  prevent  another  from  growing  it.  Sugar 
is  grown  in  Java  and  the  West  Tnoies ;  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  Java  grows  sugar  we 
cannot  grow  it  in  the  West  Indies. 

3177.  Beet  is  not  grown  now  ?— No. 

3178.  You  send  in  cane  sugar,  and  you  can 
compete  with  the  foreign  bounty-fed  beet  ? — No, 
we  cannot  now  compete  with  them  ;  but  we  are 
still  going  on  producing  the  sugar,  because  we 
are  in  hopes  that  something  will  be  done  to  put 
an  end  to  these  bounties,  and  rather  than  sacrifice 
the  very  large  amount  of  capital  laid  out  in  sugar 
estates,  we  will  hang  on  as  long  as  we  can  in 
hope  of  something  turning  up. 

3179.  In  point  of  fact,  you  are  not  able  to 
compete  with  the  bounty-fed  beet  sugar? — Clearly 
not. 

31 80.  You  expect,  of  course,  that  if  the  bounty 
was  not  paid  you  would  get  rather  a  higher  price 
for  cane  sugar  ? — Yes. 

3181.  You  believe  in  that  case  beet  sugar 
might  be  grown  here  profitably,  although  it  can- 
not be  grown  now  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

3182.  Ha«  anybody  ever  tried  the  experiment 
of  growing  beet  sugar  in  England ? — xes,  Mr. 
Duncan  has  ;  but  it  has  also  been  tried  in  Ireland, 
and  it  appears  to  a  cerfciin  extent  to  have  been 
grown  successfully  in  Ireland.  I  have  here  a  re- 
port of  an  Irish  Beet  Sugar  Company,  which 
says :  "  Your  Director^  have  much  pleasure  in 
reporting  the  diflSculties  attending  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  species  of  manufacture  novel  to  ire- 
land  were  serious,  and  for  a  time  discouraging, 
but  after  a  very  considerable  amount  of  pre- 
liminary and  experimental  labour,  those  difliculties 
are  being  gradually  removed  ;  the  importance  to 
the  country  of  encouraging  an  industrial  enter- 
prise promising  such  valuable  results  is  becoming 
better  appreciated,  and  although  inuch  yet  re- 
mains to  DC  accompolished,  your  directors  feel 
that  they  can  now  confidently  calculate  upon 
conducting   the  undertaking    to    a   satisfactory 

issue." 

3183.  What  year  is  that?— 1853. 


Mr.  Collins. 

3184.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company? — 
The  Irish  Beet  Sugar  Company. 

3185.  Is  it  in  existence  at  present? — No,  I 
believe  not ;  the  last  paragraph  says :  ^'  The 
annexed  accounts  give  the  financial  position  of 
your  afiairs.  The  balance  of  profit  appearing  to 
credit  of  the  manufacturing  account,  even  from 
the  partial  working  of  the  past  season,  is  so  far 
satisfactory.  Looking  at  the  result  thereby 
obtained,  and  considering  the  immense  profits 
realised  from  beet  sugar  manufacture  on  the 
Continent,  under  circumstances  certainly  not 
more  favourable  tbiftn  those  under  whicn  this 
Company  is  placed,  your  directors  feel  that 
this  undertaking  possesses  all  the  elements  of 
success,  and  entertain  a  confident  expectation 
that  it  will  be  made  to  yield  an  ample  remunera- 
tive return  upon  the  capital  invested."  Of 
course  those  expectations  were  not  realised.  I 
ought  to  mention,  as  regards  Ireland,  an  elaborate 
report  was  made,  I  believe,  at  the  wish  of  the 
Government,  by  Sir  Robert  Kane»  as  to  the 
possibility  of  growing  beetroot  in  Ireland,  and 
he  reported  most  favourably.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  his  report ;  he  says :  ^^  I  do  not  wish  to 
announce  any  positive  conclusions,  but  rather  to 
direct  attention  to  the  estimates  contained  in 
Appendix  C,  all  of  which  are  derived  from  prac- 
tical agriculturists,  and  all  of  which  would  indicate 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  would 
prove  at  least  as  profitable  as  other  green  crops 
usually  are,  provided  that  cultivation  be  carried 
on  in  a  proper  manner."  I  presume  that  he  was 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion. 

3186.  In  what  year  was  that  Report? — I 
think  about  1852  or  1853. 

Chairman, 

3187.  Have  you  any  paper  showing  any  tests 
of  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  beet  grown  in 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  the  saccharine  matter 
in  beet  grown  elsewhere  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3188.  Sugar  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3 1 89.  The  population  tiiere  are  engaged  almost 
•xclusively  in  the  growth  of  sugar  ? — In  Deme- 
rara  an5  m  Barbadoes,  certainly  ;  in  Trinidad 
they  have  other  industries  to  a  slight  extent ;  they 
grow  a  certain  amount  of  cocoa ;  but  sugar  is  the 
main  industry  in  Trinidad.  In  Jamaica  there 
are  some  other  industries ;  in  the  other  smaller 
islands  it  is  mainly  sugar. 

3190.  A  very  large  industrial  population  is 
dependent  altogether  on  the  sugar  cultivation  for 
work  and  wages  ? — Unquestionably  ;  I  think  you 
may  take  it  mat  there  is  more  than  on^  man  for 
every  hogshead  of  sugar  produced. 

3191.  What  would  be  the  effect,  as  far  as  the 
population  is  concerned,  if  the  cane  sugar  indus- 
try were  to  become  practically  extinguished ;  I 
suppose  it  would  never  be  totally  extinguished  ? 
— ^It  would  be  a  very  serious  thing,  having  some- 
thing like  250,000  people  thrown  out  of  work. 

3192.  You  have  labour  imported  there,  which, 
I  believe,  you  are  under  some  obligation  to  exjwrt 
again  at  certain  times  ? — Yes.  ^ 

3193.  I  suppose  you  have  had  to  be  at  con- 
siderable expense  in  doing  that? — The  colony 
would  have  to  do  that.  I  do  not  quite  know  where 
they  would  get  the  money  from  to  do  it ;  they 
are  now  depending  for  carrying  out  all  these 
arrangements  upon  the  sugar  industries,  and,  of 

course,  if  the  sugar  industry  breaks  down,  it  is 

difficult 
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difficult  to  say  where  they  would  get  their  reve- 
nue from. 

3194.  May  I  take  it  that  the  revenue,  the 
taxation,  and  the  Government,  are  mainly  depend- 
ing on  the  sugar  industry  ? — Certainly  as  regards 
Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  and  Demerara,  almost 
entirely. 

3195.  I  suppose  labour  is  really  the  principal 
element  in  the  growth  of  sugar,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
I  think  one  may  say  that  the  value  of  sugar  is 
entirely  represented  by  labour.  I  have  here 
made  out  a  calculation  as  well  as  I  can.  Of  course 
it  is  rather  an  estimate,  assuming  that  a  ton  of 
sugar  sells  for  24  /.,  where  the  money  really  goes 
to,  and  who  gets  it.  About  16/.  10  5.  would 
represent  labour  in  the  colony,  1  /.  5  *.  would  be 
fuel,  which,  of  course,  you  may  say  is  labour  in 
Scotland,  because  we  get  all  our  coal  from  Scot- 
land ;  2  7.  would  be  manure,  that  is  mainly  arti- 
ficial manure,  ammonia,  and  super-phosphate  of 
lime. 

3196.  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ? — ^We  buy 
that  in  England,  it  is  all  made  in  England ;  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  which  we 
get  from  Peru ;  then  there  is  the  cask  1  /,,  that 
you  may  say  is  all  labour ;  freight,  2  Z.,  and  the 
landiDg  charges  and  small  charges  25^.,  that 
makes  24  /. ;  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  Mus- 
cayado  sugar,  it  is  somewhat  less. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd, 

3197.  Where  is  the  profit  ? — There  is  nothing 
there  for  profit,  but  besides  sugar  we  make  rum 
from  the  cane  juice,  and  I  think  at  24  /.  a  ton 
we  should  get  a  small  profit  out  of  our  rum.  To 
the  ton  of  sugar  there  would  be  about  50  gallond 
of  rum,  which  at  the  present  moment  are  worth 
about  3  /.  10  8. ;  off  that  you  have  to  take  the  value 
of  the  cask,  which  is  about  25  s.  or  30  5.,  or  rather 
half  that,  12  s,  6  ^.,  and  the  cost  of  making  it. 

Chairman* 

3198.  Where  is  the  profit  on  the  sugar  which 
is  selling  at  16/.  10*.? — There  is  no  profit  on 
that 

3199.  It  cannot  cost  as  much  as  that? — This 
24  iL  is  vacuum-pan  sugar,  such  as  I  have  shown 
the  Committee ;  that  happens  to  be  a  very  good 
sample,  and  that,  I  daresay,  will  sell  for  30*. 
to-day. 

Mr.  MorUy. 

3200.  What  is  the  coal?— Twenty-five  shil- 
lings ;  about  a  ton  of  coal  to  a  ton  oi  sugar ;  it 
ought  not  to  be  so  much ;  but  coal  is  used  for 
other  things  besides  sugarmaking. 

Chairman, 

3201.  Labour  is  really  the  main  element  in 
the  cost  of  production  ? — Almost  the  entire  ele- 
ment; freight  is  all  labour,  coal  is  all  labour,  the 
cadL  is  all  labour. 

3202.  If  bounty- fed  sugar  supplants  cane  sugar, 
the  effect  is  that  the  labour  of  British  citizens 
i«  supplanted  by  foreign  labour? — Quite  so; 
roughly  speaking,  for  every  ton  of  foreign  sugar 
sold  here  20/.  is  i)aid  to  foreign  labour,  and  for 
every  ton  of  British  sugar  sold  here  20/.  is  paid 
to  British  labour. 

3203.  Is  there  any  other  reason  in  your  mind 
for  the  fall  in  the  price,  besides  what  yoa  have 
tdd  us ;  besides  the  bounties  ?— Of  late  years  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  reason.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  I  think  other  causes  would  have  tended      Lubbock. 
rather  to  enhance  the  prices.     Had  sugar  been  aJjj^j  1870. 
left  to  natural  causes,  I  think  since  1872,  since 
Cuba  has  ceased  increasing  its  crop  so  largely, 
prices  would  have  risen. 

3204.  And,  of  c^)ur8e,  the  consumption  is  very 
much  increased  ? — Very  considerably. 

3205.  What  is  now  a  failing  and  unprosperous 
industry  ought,  in  the  natural  course  01  things,  to 
have  been  a  v^ry  prosperous  one? — A  most 
prosperous  one. 

3206.  Is  there  any  ground  for  any  assertion 
that  the  best  machinery  and  skill  and  sufficient 
capital  have  not  been  employed  in  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  sugar  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  the  least  ground  to  imagine  that.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  when  capital  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  any  industry  it  always  finds  its  way 
there.  We  certainly  have  not  been  behind  other 
sugar  growers.  For  .instance,  I  find  here  a 
statement  showing  the  importations  of  machinery 
into  British  Guiana  since  1857,  and  they  amount 
to  1,200,000  /. 

3207.  Is  that  British-made  machinery?  —  I 
should  think  almost  entirely. 

3208.  Is  there  any  cround  for  supposing  that 
the  British-made  machinery  is  inferior  in  any  way 
to  any  other  machinery  ?— No;  I  think  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
superior.  From  the  experience  we  have  had  of 
French  machinery,  we  lound  it  was  very  inferior 
to  English ;  so  much  so  that  we  had  to  replace  a 
portion  of  it  by  English  machinery. 

3209.  So  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  has  been 
from  no  want  of  enterprise  or  capital  that  the 
sugar  industry  has  not  been  a  prosperous  one, 
but  simply  because  of  the  bounties  on  the  beet 
sugar  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

3210.  And  although  you  have  continued  to 
exist,  it  has  been  merely  existence,  and  that  is 
all? — Quite  so;  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
lift  that  we  got  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  beetroot  crop  in  1876  and  1877. 

321 1 .  Do  you  think  that  the  lift  which  you  got 
in  that  year  caused  the  quantity  of  land  under 
cultivation  to  continue  much  about  the  same ;  do 
you  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  lift  which 
you  got  in  that  year,  there  would  have  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  production  of  cane  sugar  in 
consequence  of  its  not  paying  ? — I  think  there 
would  have  been  a  larger  falling  off.  In  spite 
of  it,  I  think  there  has  been  a  falling  off.  In  our 
own  experience  we  were  cctanected  with  two 
small  estates  in  Jamaica,  and  during  the  past  five 
years  those  have  both  been  abandoned. 

3212.  I  suppose  if  you  were  to  give  up  the 
cultivation  ol  your  estates  it  would  be  practically 
at  the  expense  of  almost  all  your  capital? — 
Clearly. 

3213.  And  I  presume  that  you  continue  the 
cultivation  in  the  expectation  that  something  will 
be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unjust  position  of 
things  at  the  present  time  ? — Quite  so.  We  have 
been  rather  led,  I  think,  to  expect  that  some- 
thing will  be  done.  When  we  nave  been  to  the 
Colonial  Minister  to  represent  to  him  our  griev- 
ance. Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  certainly  shewed 
sympathy  with  us ;  and  (jord  Carnarvon  before 
mm  even  went  so  far  as  to  authorise  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy  to  allude  to  it  in  a  speech  opening  the 
Legislature  in  Barbadoes ;  and,  of  course, 
naturally,  the  Barbadians  think  that  anything 
coming  from  a  governor  who  really  represents 
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Lubbock*     the  Government  here  (he  is  not  appointed  by 

•"""         them  in  any  way)  should  carry  some  weight.  He 

4  July  1879.  ^^jj  BsAd:  "The  unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by 

the  French  sugar  dealers  in  the  English  markets 
have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  has 
earnestly  represented  to  his  colleagues  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  sugar  growers  in  the  West  Indies 
by  the  Convention ;  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  has 
not  failed  to  press  the  question  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Governments  of  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium.** 

3214.  Was  that  the  Convention  of  1864?— I 
think  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  cannot  very  clearly 
have  understood  what  the  Convention  was.  He 
seems  to  .think  that  the  injury  was  inflicted  hj 
the  Convention,  and  not  by  the  bounties.  It 
may  have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen  perhaps.  "  I  am 
in  communication  with  Lord  Carnarvon  on  the 
subject,  and  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  lay  some 
papers  before  you,  and  to  congratulate  the  lead- 
ing interests  in  this  island  on  the  successful 
negotiations  of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 
When  we  went  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach, 
not  very  long  ago,  on  this  same  question,  he 
spoke  rather  strongly  on  the  subject  to  us.  This 
is  what  he  said :  "  I  must  say  for  myself  you 
have  a  substantial  grievance ;  a  grievance  which 
ought,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  AVest 
India  Colonies,  or  of  the  sugar  industry  in  this 
country,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
large,  to  bo  met  in  some  way  or  other.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me,  under  present  circumstances, 
that  you  have  that  fair  play  which  ought  to  ac- 
company free  trade,  though  whether  the  precise 
remedy  that  you  have 'suggested  is  the  right  one 
dr  not  is  not  a  matter  I  should  wish  to  discuss 
now."  Xhe  Colonial  OflBce  rather  rely  upon  us 
to  make  out  our  own  case,  and  I  wanted  to  show 
that  they  had  recognised  that  it  is  a  fair  grievance. 

3215.  I  suppose  the  state  of  things  at  present 
existing  is  a  state  of  things  which  altogether 
paralyses  enterprise? — Yes,  of  course,  that  large 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  two  years  ago,  would 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  stimulate  sugar 
production,  but  we  all  knew  perfectly  well  that 
it  was  purely  temporary,  and  that  the  following 
year  the  beetroot  crops  would  be  as  largo  as 
ever,  and  so  we  none  of  us  extended  our  cultiva- 
tion. All  we  try  to  do  is  to  produce  what  we 
are  producing  as  cheaply  as  possible.  None  of 
us  would  dream  of  extending  our  cultivation.  If 
we  thought  the  prices  of  last  year  would  con- 
tinue, we  should  try  to  increase. 

3216.  The  uncertainty  of  things  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  years,  while  all  these 
negotiations  have  been  going  on,  has  had  a  very 
depressing  effect  on  the  colony  ? — No  doubt ;  I 
imagine  one  may  almost  say  nothing  is  so  bad 
for  an  industry  as  uncertainty. 

3217.  If  the  cane  sugar  were  to  go  out  of  cul- 
tivation, I  need  hardly  ask  you  what,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  result  to  the  consumer? — 
Of  course  he  would  have  to  be  dependent 
entirely  on  beetroot.  The  chances  are  that 
these  bounties  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  done 
away  with.  Then  he  would  have  to  pay  what- 
ever was  the  natural  cost  of  the  beetroot  sugar, 
and  that  cost,  I  believe,  is  considerably  above 
the  free  trade  cost  at  which  sugar  can  be  pro- 
duced throughout  the  world.  But,  besides  that, 
he  would  be  subject,  I  may  say,  every  four  or 
five  years,  to  a  failure  in  the  beetroot  crop,  and 
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if  there  were  no  cane  sugar  to  fall  back  upon, 
prices  would  rise  to  an  extraordinary  point 

3218.  As  to  the  cost  of  introducing  the  growth 
of  cane  sugar,  when  it  has  once  been  left  off 
what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  cost  of  again 
bringing  a  sugar  estate  into  cultivation,  andhow 
long  would  it  be  before  it  was  brought  into  cul- 
tivation ? — Of  course,  if  sugar  went  out  of  culti- 
vation for  one  year,  there  would  not  be  much 
damage  done  to  the  machinery,  and  things  could 
be  started  again,  but  I  think  if  it  went  out  of 
cultivation  for  five  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
practically  the  machinery  would  be  almost  worth- 
less, and  you  would  have  to  treat  an  estate  as 
abandoned  land  which  had  to  be  freshly  put  into 
Bu^ar  cultivation.  I  think  it  might  be  fairly 
estimated^  that  to  take  new  land  and  make  a 
sugar  estate  of  it,  would  cost  something  like  40/. 
to  50/,  a  ton  for  every  ton  of  sugar  you  produce. 
It  would  be  rather  more  per  acre.  I  am  assum- 
ing you  can  get  1  \  tons  of  sugar  per  acre. 

3219.  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  sugar  estates 
were  put  gradually  out  of  cultivation  while  that 
process  was  going  on,  the  price  of  sugar  would 
so  rise  as  to  make  it  remunerative  for  mose  who 
remained  in  it? — There  is  this  great  diflSculty 
about  sugar  going  out  gradually  ;  in  some  of  the 
colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  that  as  the  produc- 
tion diminished  the  taxation  would  fall  so  very 
much  more  heavily  upon  those  that  remained, 
that  I  think  if  it  once  beo[an  appreciably  to 
diminish,  the  diminution  would  be  very  rapid. 

3220.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  only  effect  of 
cane  sugar  going  gradually  out  of  cultivation 
would  be  the  introduction  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
beet-grown  sugar  with  a  bounty  on  it,  and  so 
prices  might  be  kept  at  a  low  level? — Prices 
would  only  be  kept  at  these  low  levels  if  there  is 
a  continuous  increased  beet  supply,  and  that 
continuous  increase  would  be  making  up  any 
void  that  there  was  by  a  diminution  of  the  cane 
supply. 

3221.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  cane  sugar 
plantations  might  be  going  gradually  out  of  cul- 
tivation, and  yet  that,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased introduction  of  beet  sugar,  the  prices  of 
raw  sugar  would  not  be  any  higher? — Quite  so, 

3222.  I  presume  that  would  not  hold  good 
when  all,  or  the  great  majority  of  the  cane- 
sugar  growing  plantations  had  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation, because  then,  I  presume,  in  your  opinion, 
the  bounty  would  probably  cease  to  be  paid  ? — 
I  think  so. 

3223.  Then  what  would  be  the  loss  to  the 
consumer  ? — As  I  tried  to  explain  before,  people 
would,  of  course,  only  grow  beetroot  if  they  were 
getting  a  fair  profit,  and  the  price  at  which  they 
could  grow  it  without  a  bounty,  and  at  a  fair 
profit,  is  higher,  decidedly,  than  the  price  at 
which  we  could  grow  cane  sugar  at  a  profits 
The  public  would  have  to  pay  that  price  lor  it. 
In  addition  to  that,  they  would  be  subject  every 
few  years  to  a  failure  of  the  beetroot  crop,  which 
would  send  prices  up  enormously  for  that  year. 

'  3224.  In  your  opinion,  if  the  cane  sugar  were 
driven  out  of  the  market  altogether,  the  effect 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  West  India  Islands 
without  any  ultimate  advantage  in  price  to  the 
consumer  in  this  country  ? — I  think  so. 

3225.  Taking  Reunion,  is  not  sugar  there  going 
out  of  cultivation  ? — The  peopte  of  Reunion  have 
been  complaing  for  some  years  past.  I  see  the 
other  day  the  Governor  made  them  a  speech,  the 

effect 
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effect  of  which  this  paper,  the  **  Journal  Des 
Fabricants  de  Sucre,"  reports.  They  say  his 
lecommendation  was  that  they  should  abandon 
sugar  cultivation  altogether.  It  is  not  very  clear 
wbt'he  means.  This  is  what  he  says,  *^La 
Question  capitale  pour  tous  de  I'utilisation  du  sol 
ddt  ayant  tout  occuper  votre  attention.  N'y  a-t- 
fl  pas  k  rompre  d,  cet  6gard  avec  certains  erre- 
ments  du  passe  k  changer  de  m^thode  et  meme 
d'objectif  ?  sur  ce  point  et  sur  nombre  d'autres 
llmtiatiye  vous  appartieut,  elle  n*appartient  qu' 
i  Yous;  mais  soufirez  que  je  vous  conseille.  J  ai 
Texp^rience  des  Colonies,  £tant  cr^ole,  et  je 
mlnt^resse  trop  k  elles  pour  ne  pas  essayer  de  les 
£ure  sortir  d^un  statu  quo  qui  mSne  k  la  mine. 
L'exp^rience,  la  raison  le  souvenir  d'uil  autre 
tamps,  tout  vous  invite  a  reagir  centre  I'envahisse- 
ment  funeste  de  la  canne  k  sucre,  et  k  diminuer 
la  charge  6crasante  d'une  oDuyre  et  d'un  outil- 
laee  si^ricoles  dont  le  maintieh  n'est  pas  concili- 
able  avec  T^tat  actuel  de  la  propriety.  Ne 
reculez  pas,  croyez-moi,  devant  des  reformes  qui 
deviendraient  crautant  plus  coiiteuses  que  vous 
auriez  tard^  davantage  k  en  reconnaitre  la  n6ces- 
sit^.  Avec  quelque  hardiesse  (il  en  faut  tonjours), 
de  la  prudence,  ae  I'^conomie  le  courage  de  voir 
attenore  et  pers^verer  vous  m^nerez  k  fin  cette 
erande  entreprise  qui  ouvTira  de  nouvelles  sources 
de  vigeur  et  d'activite  pour  le  pays."  Then  the 
newspaper  says,  "  Cette  grande  entreprise  a 
laqnelle  il  est  fait  allusion  dans  le  discours  de  M. 
le  Gouvemeur  de  la  Reunion  c'est  I'abandon  de 
la  ctdture  de  la  canne  et  son  remplacement  par 
d'autres  cultures." 

3226.  We  were  speaking  of  the  consumer  ;  do 
you  think  the  consumer  obtains  now  the  whole  of 
the  bounty  on  sugar? — No,  I  tliink  it  is  clear 
that  he  cannot  do  so. 

3227.  Why  ? — Because,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
first  place,  part  of  the  bounty  has  to  go  to  recoup 
the  grower  for  the  extra  cost  of  his  manufacture 
beyond  what  it  would  cost  us. to  n^anufacture. 
Supposing  we  could  grow  a  ton  of  sugar  for  20  /., 
ana  the  foreigner  can  only  grow  it  for  21  /.,  he 
must  get  that  1  /•  back  from  the  bounty  before  he 
is  in  a  position  to  sell  his  sugar  here  at  20  L 

3228.  If  the  sugar  manufacturer  on  the  Con- 
tinent gets  a  portion  of  the  bounty,  how  is  it  he  is 
so  anxious  to  have  it  abolished  altogether  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  fabricants  in  Europe  are  anxious  to 
have  the  bounty  abolished ;  in  France  they  are, 
because  in  France  thefabricant  gets  a  verv  small 
share  of  the  bounty,  and  the  amount  of  bounty 
they  are  now  receiving  in  France  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  Austria.  Austria 
13  giving  a  far  larger  Tbounty  than  France. 

3229.  The  Austrian  bounty  is  extinguishing  the 
French  production  ? — Yes,  at  any  rate  it  is  check- 
ing it  as  far  as  I  can  see  from  reading  the  French 
newspapers.  The  French  fabricants  and  refiners 
are  now  endeavoiuing  to  obtain  exactly  what  we 
are  endeavouring  to  obtain,  that  is  to  say,  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  trade  of  Europe  put  upon 
a  fair  free  trade  footing,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  advantage  of  bounty  to  one  country  over 
another. 

3230.  Is  the  United  Kingdom  the  only  market 
for  the  West  India  sugar  ? — Practically  it  is.  At 
times  we  have  a  certain  market  in  the  United 
States.  We  now  have  a  small  market  in  Canada. 
The  quantity  consumed  there  is  not  lar^e.  Speak- 
ing in  a  general  way  the  United  Eangdom  is  the 
only  market  that  we  have. 
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3231.  That  does  not  hold  good  with  reference      ^«^*- 
to  the  Mauritius,  for  instance,  d<?es  it  ? — No,  the  4  July  1879. 
Mauritius  sends  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  sugar  to 

India  or  Australia,  and  therefore  they  are  o^ly 
dependent  on  the  home  market  for  one-third  of 
their  crop. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3232.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''  now,^'  with 
reference, to  Canada? — Since  they  have  altered 
their  system  of  duties. 

3233.  Since  this  last  tariff  ?— Yes. 

3234.  Has  it  already  begun  to  be  felt  ? — Very 
considerably  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  exports  of 
sugar  from  the  West  Indies  to  Canada  seemed  to 
have  entirely  ceased,  and  there  has  been  a  very 
large  trade  sprung  up  again  since  they  altered 
the  tariff. 

3235.  Within  the  last  two  months  ?— Within 
the  last  three  months. 

Chairmafu 

3236.  Is  the  raw  sugar  made  from  beet  better 
adapted  to  refiners  than  that  made  from  cane  ? — 
Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  "better 
adapted"? 

3237.  Does  it  require  more  manipulation  ? — 
I  might  put  it  perhaps  best  in  this  way ;  if  you 
want  to  arrive  at  the  rough  comparative  value 
of  cane  and  beetroot,  assuming  that  a  sample  of 
cans  sugar  and  a  sample  of  beetroot  sugar  con-  ' 
tained,  by  analysis,  the  same  quantity  of  crystal- 
lisable  sugar,  and  that  that  is  not  100  (because 

if  they  contain  pure  sugar  one  is  as  good  as  the 
other),  but  that  they  both  contained,  say,  95  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  the  beetroot,  very  much  less 
sugar  can  be  obtained  by  the  refiner  than  from 
cane  su^ar  of  a  similar  analysis.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  Belgian  beet  {jproducing  the  same) ;  that  sample 
contains  of  crystallisiable  sugar  92*70,  but  the 
tefiner,  according  to  the  ordinary  ways  of  calcu- 
lating, could  only  get  79*40  of  that  crystallisable 
sugar ;  he  would  really  get  rather  more. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

3238.  Is  that  raw  beet? — Yes,  that  is 
Austrian;  that  is  rather  better  (proditciuff 
another  sample). 

Chairman. 

3239.'  This  is  after  it  has  been  refined? — No, 
this  is  raw  sugar.  This  contains  94*90  of  crystal- 
lisable sugar,  and  the  refiner  would  get  88*45 
out  of  it.  Here  is  a  sample  of  cane  sugar  {pro^ 
ducing  the  same).  The  Austrian  sugar  is  what 
is  commonly  known  as  88  per  cent,  sugar.  Then 
the  sample  of  cane  sugar  contained  97*30  of  crys- 
tallisable sugar,  and  that  would  yield  95*10.   . 

3240.  May  I  take  it  generally  that  less  crys- 
tallisable sugar  can  be  extracted  from  raw  beet 
than  from  cane  of  similar  polarisation  ? — >Quite 
so. 

3241.  Raw  sus:ar  polarising  93  to  96  per  cent., 
more  crystallisable  su^ar  is  obtained  from  cane 
than  from  beet  ? — Quite  so. 

3242.  Did  you  ever  send  sugar  from  the  West 
Indies  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
than  this  portion  of  it ;  did  you  ever  send  any 
to  Ireland  ? — Yes,  some  years  ago  we  used  to  do 
so  ;  there  used  to  be  a  refinery  there,  but  I 
understand  it  is  closed  now. 

3243.  Whatpartof  Ireland?— In  Dublin. 

3244.  A  loaf  sugar  refinery  ? — ^That  I  cannot 
sav ;  Messrs.  Bewlay  I  think  the  name  was. 

'T  3245.  Can 
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LtMoeM.         3245.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  upon 
4  Ji|ly  1870.  ^be  subject  of  the  boun^  in  the  United  States? 

— I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Duncan  about  that ; 
I  do  not  think  that  the  refiner  in  the  United 
States  gets  a  bounty  necessarily  because  he 
uses  Lousiana  sugar;  of  course  the  price  of 
Lousiana  sugar  in  the  United  States  just  rules 
with  the  price  of  other  sugars.  The  refiner  who 
buys  the  sugar  does  not  care  where  it  is  made^ 
whether  in  Lousiana  or  Timbuctoo  ;  but  hp  buys 
it  according  to  its  quality. 

3246.  It  is  the  grower  who  gets  the  duty  ? — 
The  grower  gets  the  duty  and  not  the  Grovem- 
ment ;  it  is  just  the  same  to  the  American  re- 
finer whether  he  refines  Lousiana  sugar  or  Cuba 
sugar. 

3247.  Is  it  yoiu:  opinion  that  there  is  no 
bounty  paid  on  the  export  of  refined  sugar  from 
America? — I  see  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
American  sugar  is  coming  here^  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  not  1)0  coming  here  unless  they  were 
getting  a  bounty.  I  do  not  think  they  get  that 
bounty  through  the  fair  operation  of  Uie  Ameri- 
can laws.  I  think  the  American  drawback  is 
very  fairly  estimated.  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  that  is  done  by  means  of  fraud, 

3248.  You  say  you  are  satisfied  that  it  cannot 
be  sent  here  without  a  bounty  ;  why  are  you 
satisfied  of  that? — When  the  question  was  in  my 
mind^  some  little  time  ago^  of  a  large  American 
bounty,  I  looked  into  the  question  of  drawback ; 
and  the  drawback  then  was  considerably  reduced 
by  the  American  Government.  The  figure  to 
which  it  was  reduced  appeared  to  me  then  to  be 
a  fair  one  ;  therefore  I  am  surprised  now  to  see 
American  sugar  coming  over  here. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brotcn. 

3249.  First  of  all^  as  I  understand^  the  Ameri- 
cans gave  a  drawback  ;  they  looked  into  it  at 
Washmgton,  and  they  reduced  the  drawback; 
what  date  was  that?--I  think  it  must  have  been 
in  1877. 

Chairman, 

3250.  I  take  it  it  is  your  opinion  the  American 
Government  are  sincerely  desirous  of  putting  a 
stop  to  bounties  ? — Clearly  I  think  they  showed 
their  intention  of  doing  it.  When  their  attention 
was  called  to  it  they  tried  to  stop  the  bounties^ 
and  also  the  frauds,  and  I  think  they  would  do  so 
again  if  they  found  anything  of  the  sort  going  on. 

325 1 .  Have  you  seen  the  report  from  Washing- 
ton upon  this  subject  of  the  bounties^  in  the 
Unitea  States  in  this  Parliamentary  Paper  from 
Mr.  Drummond  ? — No  doubt  I  did  at  the  time  ; 
hut  I  have  not  looked  at  it  recently. 

3252.  It  has  only  been  recently  presented  ? — 
Then  I  have  not. 

3253.  You  quoted  a  report  of  Mr.  Jeming- 
ham's  1 — I  am  afraid  I  did  not  read  through  the 
whole  paper. 

3254.  You  agree  generally  with  Mr.  Drum- 
mond^ that  the  United  States  are  desirous  of 
taking  steps  to  prevent  any  bounty  ? — I  think 
they  nave  no  intention  or  wish  to  give  bounties 
in  any  way,  and  that  they  will  do  anything  neces- 
sary to  prevent  it. 

3255.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to 
what  remedy  tms  country  has  on  this  vexed  Ques- 
tion of  bounty ;  you  are  aware  of  course  01  the 
various  negotiations  that  have  taken  place,  that 
the  present  Government  and  past  Government 
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have  done  all  in  their  power  by  negotiation  to 

Eut  a  stop  to  these  bounties,  and  that  so  far  they 
ave  fisdled  ? — Yes. 

3256.  Are  you  prepared  to  recommend  that 
what  the  Government  nave  been  unable  to  do  by 
negotiation  they  should  attempt  to  do  by  other 
means  ? — Of  course  by  far  the  oest  remedy  would 
be  to  get  these  Governments  themselves  to  take 
off  the  bounties,  and  every  effort  in  the  way  of 
negotiation  has  been  made  to  make  them  do  so 
but  without  any  effect.  One  great  difficulty 
appears  to  be  that  if  one  country  takes  off  these 
bounties  it  is  inunediately  swamped  by  the  others 
who  continue.  So  that  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  expect  any  one  country  io  take  off  these 
bounties  unless  some  arrangement  was  come  to 
by  which  they  would  all  do  so  simultaneously.  It 
does  not  appear  at  all  probable  that  negotiation 
will  bring  that  about.  Of  course,  if  foreign 
countries  will  not  take  off  their  own  bounties,  a 
very  simple  thing  to  do  is  to  take  them  off  for 
them,  and  collect  them  as  the  sugar  arrives  here. 
The  effect  of  that  would  be  that  the  country  will 
derive  all  the  benefit  from  the  bounty,  and  the 
trade  would  not  be  harassed  and  destroyed  by 
them. 

3257.  If  the  sugar  continued  to  come  in,  the 
countervailing  duty  would  simply  collect  the 
bounty  and  distribute  it  amongst  the  general  body 
of  the  public  ? — Quite  so. 

3258.  Do  I  understand  that  what  you  propose 
is,  that  the  Government  should  at  once  put  on  a 
countervailing  duty? —4  think  that  would  be 
the  best  course.  I  tiiink  they  should  at  once  put 
on  a  countervailing  duty,  and  then  invite  all  the 
different  Powers  to  a  Convention.  If  they  put 
on  the  countervailing  duty,  those  Powers  would 
be  ready  enough  to  make  a  Convention. 

3259.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  a  conference 
were  held  before  taking  that  step,  foreign  coun- 
tries might  perhaps  agree  to  a  Convention  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  which  was  lately  agreed 
upon;  only  with  some  stringent  clauses  pro- 
viding for  a  countervailing  duty  against  any 
country  that  continued  to  give  bounties? — ^1 
think  they  would ;  but  I  think  it  will  probably 
take  longer  to  get  them  to  agree  to  it,  and  there 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  agree  to  it.  I  have  really  little  doubt  that  if 
a  countervailing  duty  were  at  once  put  on  the 
whole  of  them  would  be  ready  enougn  to  come 
into  an  international  arrangement.  I  am  afraid 
if  you  only  made  a  Convention  with  France, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  offered  it  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  they  would  not  come  in  in  the  first 
instance. 

3260.  Surely  if  a  countervailing  duty  were 
put  on  against  these  countries  that  did  not  come 
in,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  object  in  those 
countries  paying  the  bounty,  because  their  sugsr 
would  not  obtain  admission  ? — I  think  the  enect 
would  probably  be,  that  they  would, wait  and  see 
that  the  coiintervailing  duty  was  put  on  before 
they  agreed  to  come  in.  If  you  put  it  on  at  once 
they  would  all  come  in  at  once ;  I  think  it 
would  save  time. 

3261.  As  to  whether  it  should  be  put  on  be- 
fore or  after,  you  believe  a  countervailing  duty 
would  have  the  effect  of  stopping  bounties? — 
Quite  so. 

3262.  But  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  counter- 
vailing duty  would  not  require  to  be  collected, 

because 
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because  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
ooontries  who  at  present  give  the  bounties,  take  off 
the  bounties  themselves  I — No  doubt  they  would 
all  take  off  the  bounties,  rather  than  be  subject  to 
a  countervuling  duty.  There  would  be  no  longer 
any  use  in  a  bounty ;  they  would  see  that  it 
would  only  be  taxing  their  own  people  to  put 
money  into  the  pocket  of  England. 

3263.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  countervailing 
duty  could  be  put  on,  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  bounty,  it  would  not  at  all  prevent  that  free 
and  open  competition,  which  on  free-trade  prin- 
ciples this  country  advocates,  would  it  ? — Clearly 
it  would  restore  that  free  trade. 

3264.  If  you  put  on  a  countervailing  duty,  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  boUflty,  these  countries 
who  are  now  giving  bounty  would  be  on  quite  as 
good  a  platform  as  we  ourselves  are  ? — Exactly  ; 
mey  would  be  all  on  an  equal  footing;  then. 

3i265.  If  we  had  any  natural  advantages,  we 
should  obtain  the  benefit,  if  they  had  any,  they 
would  obtain  the  benefit  ? — Yes. 

3266.  At  present  our  natural  advantages  are 
extinguished  by  the  action  of  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment?— Quite  so. 

3267.  Therefore,  practically,  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment, by  adopting  that  system,  would  have  the 
success  or  non-success  of  any  industry  in  the 
land  entirely  in  their  own  hands  ? — Quite  so ; 
any  industry  in  this  country  of  course  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  foreign  Government. 

,3268.  Do  you  think  that  the  countervailing 
duty  would  be  any  departure  from  principles 
already  sanctioned  in  this  country  ? — On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  is  carrying  them  out ;  I  think 
allowing  a  trade  to  be  destroyed  by  foreign 
bounds  departing  from  free-trade  principles. 

3269.  Has  not  the  principle  itself  been  recog- 
nised in  the  1864  Convention  ? — Certainly. 

3270.  Have  you  got  the  1864  Convention 
before  you  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not.  If  I  re- 
membei  right,  it  bound  the  different  parties  to 
the  Convention,  in  the  event  of  bounties  being 
given  by  countries  other  than  the  countries 
parties  to  the  Convention,  to  meet  together  to 
agree  as  to  the  amount  of  surtax  that  was  to  be 
put. 

3271.  I  will  read  the  Article :  «  The  high  con- 
tracting  powers  reserve  to  themselves  to  agree 
as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  obtaining  adhe- 
sion of  the  Governments  of  other  countries  to 
the  arrangements  of  the  present  Convention.  In 
the  event  of  bounties  being  granted  in  the  said 
countries,  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugars, 
the  high  contracting  parties  will  be  at  liberty  to 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  surtax  to  be 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  refined  sugars  of 
and  from  the  said  countries";  do  you  under- 
stand by  that,  that  this  Article  provides  that 
there  shall  be  an  imderstanding  as  to  whether  a 
surtax  shall  be  imposed,  or  simply  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  surtax? — I  certainly  always 
understood  it  to  mean  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
surtax. 

3272.  "  As  to  the  surtax  to  be  imposed  "  ?— 
Surely  if  that  clause  has  any  meaning,  it  means 
that  a  surtax  shall  be  imposed. 

3273:  Does  it  not  imply  that  there  shall  be  a 
wutax  ? — I  think  so.  I  do  not  see  that  it  implies 
anything  else. 

3274.  And. that  Convention  was  agreed  to  by 
thia  country  ? — Yes.  Now  you  are  on  that  Con- 
vention, may  I  call  your  attention  to  what  Mr. 
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Gladstone  said  about  it,  in  introducing  it  ta  the      ^^Moek, 
House  of  Commons,  because  I  think  the  object  AjuWiSyo* 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  view,  in  agreeing  to  that 
Convention,  is  exactly  the  object^e  are  all  now 
trying  to  secure. 

3275.  Was  not  Mr.  Gladstone  in  office  when 
that  Convention  was  agreed  to? — He  was,  I 
think.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then.  This 
is  what  he  said :  ^<  In  June  1866,  being  then 
Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer,  in  a  debate  on  the 
sugar  duties,  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to  the 
Sugar  Convention  of  1864  as  follows:  About 
that  time  (1862)  a  communication  came  from  the 
French  Government  to  that  of  England,  repre- 
senting that,  without  interfering  at  all  with  the 
liberty  of  each  State,  to  levy  from  sugar,  for 
fiscal  purposes,  whatever  amount  of  tax  it 
might  think  fit,  it  was  very  desirable  to  remove 
every  artificial  inducement,  by  which  sugar  was 

led  to  one  country  rather  than  another,  and  that  ' 

it  would  also  be  most  desirable  to  combine  with 
the  system  regulating  imports  a  reconsideration 
of  the  drawbacks  upon  exports  ;  so  that  with 
regard  to  imports,  from  countries  where  refining 
has  taken  place,  there  would  be  a  perfect  freedom 
of  trade,  in  the  absence  of  these  peculiar  induce- 
ments. Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  but 
perceive  that  that  would  be  a  beneficial  arrange- 
ment, beneficial  alike  to  the  importers,  the 
refiners,  and  the  constimers.  They,  therefore, 
entered  very  freely  and  cheerfully  into  the 
views  of  the  French  Government.  A  Conference 
was  accoi:dinglv  assembled,  comprising  repre- 
sentatives of  England,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  and  after  investigating  the  whole  sub- 
ject they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  certain 
things  ought  to  be  done  at  once  with  respect  to 
a  modification  either  of  duty  or  drawback.  The 
provisional  arrangements  thus  suggested  were 
all  of  a  character  tending  to  equal  trade.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  cheerfully  con- 
curred in  them,  and  proposed  to  Parliament 
measures  which  were  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  views  of  these  international  representatives 
at  that  stage.  ♦  •  *  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  he  apprehended,  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  right  in  entering  into  the  joint 
Conference,  because  to  destroy  the  barriers 
which  now  interposed  between  different  countries 
in  this  way  was  a  matter  of  great  importance." 

3276.  And  a  surtax,  as  contemplated  by  that 
Convention,  on  sugar  coming  fi*om  countries  that 
paid  a  bounty,  a  surtax  equivalent  to  the 
bounty,  would  exactly  have  carried  out  the 
views  expressed  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

3277.  Why  was  not  Austria  asked  to  j'oin  in 
the  Conference?— Because  it  was  not  known  that 
it  was  giving  bounties ;  there  was  no  export  at 
the  time  this  way.  In  that  Convention  nothing 
is  said  about  bounties  on  raw  sugar.  It  was 
not  known  at  that  time,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  the  case  that  any  bounties  were  being  given 
upon  raw  sugar. 

Chairmatt. 

3278.  In  point  of  fact  was  the  conference  not 
called  together  for  the  purpose  of •  preventing 
bounties  oeing  paid  on  the  export  of  refined 
sugar? — Yes. 

3279.  The  question  of  bounties  upon  raw  sugar 
was  not  contemplated  at  that  time  ? — Quite  so. 

T  2  3280.  At 
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3280.  At  the  same  time  I  suppose  you  do  not 

4  July  1879.  think  that  under  the   existing  state  of  things^ 

with  the  large  exportation  of  boimty-fed  raw 
sugar  firom  Austria,  all  the  sugar  producing 
countries  would  come  under  a  convention  that 
did  not  also  embrace  bounty  fed  raw  sugar  ? — I 
think  that  M.  Say,  for  instance,  has  distinctly 
stated  that  if  France  is  to  be  expected  to  do 
away  with  her  bounties  some  arrangement  must 
be  come  to  whereby  the  Austrian  bounties  would 
be  done  away  with,  and  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
France;  France  does  nway  with  her  bounties, 
and  Austrian  bounties  remain,  France  will  be 
driven  out  of  the  market. 

328 1 .  In  any  further  conference  that  should  be 
called  together  on  the  matter,  would  it  be  neces- 
sary, in  your  opinion,  that  Austria  should  be  in- 
vited?— Clearly,  and  I  think  Germany  also, 
because  Germanv  gives  a  bounty  too. 

3282.  Then  they  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  entering  into  any  convention  which  might  be 
agreed  upon  at  that  Conference?  —  Certainly; 
they  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing. 

3283.  In  the  event  of  any  country  failing  to 
undertake  to  abolish  bounties  it  would  be  per- 
fectly justifiable  to  put  on  a  countervailing  duty 
equivalent  to  their  bounties  ? — Quite  so  ;  it  is 
hopeless  to  get  any  agreement  except  upon  that 
basis. 

3284.  Wouldyou,  as  a  sugar  ^ower,  and  re- 
presenting the  West  India  Committee,  be  eatis- 
ned.  with  a  convention  entered  into  between  the 
principal  sugar  producing  countries  to  abolish 
their  bounties,  provided  there  was  a  clause  in  it 
binding  all  the  signitaries  to  the  convention  to 
put  on  a  countervailing  duty  against  bounty-fed 
sugar  from  any  other  countries  ? — Quite  so. 

3285.  That,  in  vour  opinion,  would  be  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  question? — Quite  so.  I 
should  like  specially  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  report  that  Mr.  Walpole  made 
upon  that  subject.  Mr.  Walpole,  of  course,  has 
had  a  great  deal  io  do  with  all  the  negotiations 
that  have  taken  place,  and  I  think  there  is  nobody 
better  qualified  than  he  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  whetner  there  is  any  chance  of  negotiations, 
having  for  their  object  the  removal  of  bounties, 
succeeding  or  not.  Mr.  Walpole,  in  that  report, 
I  think  it  is  in  the  *^  Commercial,"  number  17, 
page  7,  says:  '^From  the  aforegoing  retrospect 
of  international  negotiations,  it  would  appear  to 
be  hopeless  to  expect  any  settlement  of  this 
question  so  long  as  the  abolition  of  bounties  de- 
pends upi)n  the  co-operation  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments."  That,  after  all  this  negotiation,  is  Mr. 
Walpole's  opinion  with  regard  to  negotiation. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

3286.  What  date  is  that?— 3rd  August,  1878. 

Chairman. 

3287.  Suppose  this  Committee  were  to  sepa- 
rate without  making  any  recommendation,  or 
without  recommending  some  change,  what,  in 
your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  on  the  West 
Indies? — Well,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  there  would  be  an  agitation  for  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  West  Indies  were  colonies  of  the 
United  States  the  sugar  industry  would  be  in  a 
very  different  position  to  what  it  is  in  now,  and 
therefore  if  a  matter  of  this  sort  is  looked  at 
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merely  from  a  pocket  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  West  Indies  have  every  induce- 
ment to  become  an  American  colony  rather  than 
an  English  one. 

3288.  The  prosperity  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  of  course,  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
our  Government? — Entirely  ;  they  are  unable  to 
make  treaties. 

3289.  The  same  as  Australia,  for  instance, 
they  can  make  no  treaties? ^Australia  can,  and 
Canada  can,  but  the  West  Jndies  cannot. 

3290.  Their  prosperity  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  Great  Britain  ? — x  es. 

3291.  I  presume  they  would  look  upon  legisla- 
tion which  had  the  effect  of  favourmg  foreign 
notions  at  their  expense  as  unjust  to  their  in- 
terests ? — They  do  think  so. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3292.  You  said  Canada  could  make  a  treaty; 
that  is  an  error,  is  it  not  ? — I  was  under  that  im- 
pression. 

3293.  Negotiations  may  be  begun  between  the 
Canadian  Government  and  the  United  States 
Government,  but  the  treaty  must  be  made  with 
the  representatives  of  this  country  ? — Canada  has 
the  power  of  arranging  its  own  duties. 

3294.  So  has  Australia  ?— The  West  Indies,  I 
think,  practically  have  not  that  power.  For  in- 
stance, we  could  not  make  any  arrangement  with 
the  United  States  to  give  them  any  advantages 
which  we  not  give  to  other  counti*ie8. 

3295.  I  think  you  would  be  in  the  sameposition 
as  Canada;  it  depends  upon  whether  differential 
duties  would  be  approvea  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Home  Government ;  you  will  perhaps  remember 
that  instructions  were  given  to  the  Canadian 
Government  before  Lord  Lome  went  out;  he 
was  expressly  warned  that  differential  duties 
would  not  be  sanctioned  here;  that  warning  was 
dropped ;  but  still  it  rests  with  the  Queen  to 
advise  whether  they  should  or  should  not  be 
sanctioned  ? — Then  you  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  West  Indies  have  the  power. 

3296.  Where  there  is  a  free  Legislature  as  in 
Barbadoes,  subject  of  course  to  the  question  of 
disallowance  here? — A  Crown  colony,  I  think, 
makes  a  difference. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3297.  Are  they  Crown  colonies  ? — Some  are 
and  some  are  not.  Barbadoes  is  not  a  Crown 
colony ;  Trinidad  and  Jamaica  are.  I  believe 
some  years  ago  there  was  an  effort  made  by  the 
Barbadians  to  make  a  treaty  with  Canada  which 
would  have  given  them  it^utual  advantages,  and 
it  was  not  allowed. 

Chairman. 

3298.  Do  you  think  if  it  were  necessary  to 
impose  any  countervailing  duty,  there  would 
practically  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  doing 
it  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would.  The  counter- 
vailing duty  would  be  a  much  less  complicated 
thing  than  the  old  scale  of  duties. 

3299.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  might 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
origin  of  the  su^r  ? — I  do  not  see  why  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  at  all  about  it ;  there  is 
no  difficulty  is  ascertaining  the  origin  of  rum,  for 
instance. 

^300.  Is  there  a  differential  duty  on  rum  ? — 
Yes. 

3301.  In 
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3301.  In  what  way? — Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  Surinam  mm.  If  Surinam  rum  comes 
to  UB  direct  from  Surinam,  it  pays  10  s.  2  d.  duty; 
but  if  it  comes  to  Georgetown,  Demerara,  and  is 
shipped  from  there,  it  ^ys  10^.  5  d.  duty. 

3302.  There  is  a  difference  of  3  d.  ?— Yes ;  if 
the  rum  comes  from  an  indirect  source.  A  few 
years  ago,  I  think  three  years  ago,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rum  was  sent  from  Cuba  to  Jamaica, 
in  order  to  be  shipped  here  as  Jamaica  rum. 
Jamaica  rum  having  here  a  great  name,  fetches 
a  higher  price  than  Cuban  rum.  It  came  as 
Jamaica  rum;  and  the  Jamaica  planters  and  mer- 
chants, of  course,  natutaUy  wisned  to  stop  this. 
The  West  India  Committee  gare  the  Custom 
House  information  that  this  Cuban  rum  was 
coming  vid  Jamaica,  and  they  at  once  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  practically  they  stopped  it. 
They  had  no  d^cuky,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in 
stopping  it. 

3303.  You  do  not  believe  that  if  a  counter- 
vailing duty  had  to  be  imposed  there  would  be 
much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  origin  of  the 
sugar  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any. 

3304.  Of  course  if  the  leading  sugar  producing 
countries  were  to  agree  to  a  convention  for  re- 
fining in  bond  and  so  abolish  the  bounties,  the 
prac^cal  difficulty  would  be  restricted  to  the 
one  or  two  other  countries  that  remained  outside 
the  convention? — Quite  so. 

3305.  There  would  be  no  question  of  differen- 
tial duty  as  between  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
France,  ibr  instance,  if  they  agreed  to  the  con- 
vention?— Quite  so. 

3306.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  wish 
to  Bay  ? — I  think  I  might  add  that  naturally  those 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the  convention 
would  not  be  very  likely  to  offer  facilities  to 
those  who  were  not  to  send  their  sugar  through 
them.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  Commercial  Number  A.  for 
1879.  There  is  a  letter  there  which  the  West 
India  Committee  then  wrote  expressing  their 
then  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  at  page  45,  para- 
CTaph  9,  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter.  This 
letter  was  to  Lord  Salisbury :  "  The  Committee 
desire  respectfully  to  press  upon  your  Lordship 
the  fact  that  the  Austrian  bounties  are  now  the 
turning  point  of  the  whole  question.  No  settle- 
ment can  be  expected  for  a  moment  unless  they 
are  dealt  with;  and,  considering  the  position 
taken  up  by  France,  a  settlement  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  am 
therefore  humbly  to  pray  that  your  Lordship  wiil 
be  pleased  to  mform  the  French  Government 
that  Her  Majestv's  Government  will  be  willing 
to  open  negotiations  for  a  treaty  upon  the  basis 
of  refining  m  bond  in  France,  ana  binding  the 
contracting  powers  to  impose  a  countervailing 
duty  upon  sugar  imported  from  countries  where 
bounties  are  given,  and  I  am  further  to  pray  that 
if  tins  proposed  negotiation  with  France  be  not 
practicable  or  likely  to  result  in  success,  Her 
ilajesty's  Government  will,  after  informing 
foreign  powers  of  such  intention,  propose  to  Par- 
liament the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty 
upon  all  foreign  beetroot  sugar,  for  no  sugar  of 
that  kind  is  imported  into  uie  United  Kingdom 
without  the  artificial  advantage  of  State  aid, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  countries  of  its  production. 
But  considering  that  France  expresses  her  will- 
ingness to  abolish  bounties,  provided  England 
countervails   those    upon  Austrian    sugar,   the 
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Committee  pray  most  earnestiy  that  your  Lord- 
ship will  conununicate  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  French  Government  upon  the  basis  above 
most  respectfully  submitted." 

3307.  From  whom  was  that  ?-JFrom  the  West 
India  Committee  to  Lord  Salisbury. 

3308.  What  was  the  reply?— The  reply  simply 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  letter :  **  I  am 
directed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2l8t  instant, 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  position  of  the  sugar 
question." 

3309.  That  is  the  only  reply  you  received,  I 
believe  ? — Yes,  practically  it  is. 

3310.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to 
refer  to  ?— No,  nothong  further. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

33 11.  I  think  you  said  the  West  Indies  depends 
entirely  upon  sugar  ?— Almost  entirely. 

3312.  Is  it  not  capable  of  cultivating  other 
crops,  such  as  cofiTee  and  tea,  to  any  extent  ?— I 
do  not  think  tea  has  ever  been  tried,  but  cofifee 
and  cotton  have  been  tried,  and  they  have  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  abandoned  for  sugar. 

3313.  As  not  remunerative  ? — As  not  remuner- 
ative ;  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  else  that  could 
be  grown ;  a  few  vegetables,  perhaps,  to  a  small 
extent,  but  nothing  else. 

3314.  Com,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  could  not 
be  ^own  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  anything  like  an 
equivalent  value  for  the  sugar  crops  ?— 5  think 
not,  I  am  afraid  that  even  that  would  not  probably 
pay  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

3315.  I  think  you  said  there  had  been  a  larger 
area  of  beetroot  put  under  cultivation  during 
this  present  year  than  ever  had  been  before  ? — ' 
Yes,  and  last  year  I  may  say  the  same. 

3316.  Does  that  apply  to  France,  as  well  as  to 
Austria? — As  far  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
sugar  newspapers  which  we  get  it  applies 
throughout. 

3317.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  advocate 
anything  in  the  shape  of  help  for  the  West  Indies, 
except  to  give  fair  play  to  your  natural  advan- 
tages ? — Quite  so. 

3318.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  no 
bounty  upon  raw  beet  imported  from  France  ? — 
I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

3319.  I  am  sorry  to  suggest  to  a  gentleman 
intej^ested  in  the  West  Indices  such  a  doTefid  look- 
out as  you  yourself  suggested ;  but  I  want  to 
ask  you,  has  it  occurred  to  you  whether  the 
natural  advantages  of  France  for  growing  beet- 
root may  be  equivalent  to  those  of  the  West 
Indies ;  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask ;  as  you  say 
there  is  no  bounty  on  the  import  of  raw  sugar 
from  France,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  Austrian 
beetroot  has  a  bountv  upon  it  when  it  is  exported 
firom  Austria,  and  the  French  being  subject  to 
the samecompetition/rom  that  Austrian beetwhich 
your  West  Indiasugar  is  subject  to,  they  still  going 
on  increasing  their  import,  it  seems  to  me  that 
their  natural  advantages  must  be  verv  great  when 
they  can  compete  at  all  ? — In  the  first  place  it 
depends  on  whether  they  are  now  growing  beet- 
root profitably. 

3320.  If  it  is  increasing  in  quantity  one  would 
infer  that  it  must  be  profitablvY — You  would 
naturally  infer  so ;  but  I  think  there  is  reason  to 
think  it  is  not  so ;  I  will  mention  why :  in  1876 
the  prices  of  sugar  were  higher  than  they  are 
now,  and  so  unprofitable  were  they  to  the  French 
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that  they  diminished  their  area  of  beetroot  that 

4Ju1tiS7q.  y®^»  ^  think,  something  like  20  per  cent.;  if 

it  were  unprofitable  in  1876,  when  prices  were 
higher  than  now,  there  is  no  great  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  now ; 
but  there  is  another  reason  for  extending  the  cul- 
tivation, which  is,  that  the  price  of  all  agricultural 
produce  is  excessively  low  just  now,  and  I  think, 
as  far  as  France  goes,  that  is  really  the  expla- 
nation of  the  increased  area ;  you  will  see  that 
the  imports  of  raw  sugar  from  France  show  a 
diminution  of  late  years. 

332  L  To  what  extent  do  you  suppose  this 
import  of  beet  sugar  influences  the  price  of  sugar 
in  this  country  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
may  be  as  much  as  3/.,  and  it  is  certainly  2L 
as  an  average. 

3322.  That  is  about  a  farthing  a  pound? — 
Yes.  * 

3323r  If  it  were  the  case  that  the  natural  ad- 
vant£^es  of  France  without  the  bounty  for  the 

frowth  of  beetroot  could  compete  wi^  the  West 
ndies  on  favourable  terms,  wen  it  is  dear  that 
we  have  got  to  the  natural  price  of  sugar,  is  it 
not  ? — No,  I  think  we  have  got  to  a  price  from 
2  Z.  to  3  /•  below  the  natural  price  of  the  sugar. 

3324.  You  think  the  Austrian  bounty  reduces 
the  price  of  the  French  beetroot  as  well  as  of  the 

'  West  India  sugar  ? — Yes.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  the  French  are  exporting  raw  beet,  that 
they  could  export  raw  beet  if  they  had  not  got  a 
bounty,  on  their  refined.  They  produce  about 
400,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  if  in  consequence  of 
the  bounty  on  refined  they  are  making  a  very 
good  thing  out  of  350,000,  they  could  ofifer  to 
sell  the  other  50,000  at  less  than  cost  price.  The 
way  the  French  bounty  operates  is  that  the 
French  refiners  only  take  that  class  of  raw  sugar 
that  is  best  adapted  for  getting  the  bounty,  and 
what  remains  over  is  of  no  very  great  advantage 
to  the  French  refiner,  and  that  is  probably  what 
finds  its  way  to  England. 

3325.  Has  there  been  much  or  any  improve- 
ment with  r^:ard  to  the  machinery  employed  on 
the  West  India  estates  in  the  last  few  years  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  much  improvement 
the  last  few  years ;  but  if  you  go  back  something 
like  10  or  12  years,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
improvement.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  im- 
provement possible;  for  instance,  as  regards 
Demerara,  we  have  got  the  very  best*  known 
machinery,  we  have  the  very  best  processes,  and 
if  we  produce  muscovado  in  parts  of  Trinidad 
and  in  Barbadoes;  you  must  recollect  that, 
although  we  get  a  lower  price  for  the  sugar, 
there  is  much  less  cost  in  producing  it,  and  much 
less  outlay,  and  all  that  has  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

3326.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  improvement 
that  has  been  patented  within  the  last  year  or  so, 
as  to  crushing  sugar  which  is  supposed  to  have 
given  an  advantage  ? — I  may  say  I  think  that 
there  is  hardly  six  months  passes  without  a 
patent  for  improving  the  crushing  process,  but 
none  of  them  have  practically  succeeded.  Per- 
haps you  are  alluding  to  what  is  called  the 
maceration  process,  which  consists  of  having  two 
mills,  in  passing  the  cane  through  two  mills,  in- 
stead of  only  one.  Those  interested  in  it  say  it 
is  a  success.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  not,  but 
I  think  the  general  idea  is  that  the  increased 
quantity  of  juice  you  obtain  does  not  quite  repay 
the  cost  of  getting  it. 
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3327.  The  amount  of  cheapening  sugar  in  this 
country,  as  regards  the  money  value  of  it,  you  say 
amounts  to  something  like  a  farthing  a  pound? 
— Yes. 

3328.  That  represents  a  large  amount  to  the 
individual  consumer,  does  it  not? — Yes:  I  do 
not  quite  know  what  you  mean  by  the  individual 
consumer. 

3329.  Taking  the  working  classes,  the  differ- 
ence of  a  farthing  a  pound  is  considerable  on  die 

'  consumption  of  the  working  classes? —They  con- 
sume 64  lbs.  a  iiead,  64  farthings  is  16  d.  per 
annum. ' 

3330.  That  is  a  considerable  tax  on  a  work- 
man's income,  is  not  it? — I  should  think  not, and 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  not.  The  other  day 
I  noticed  a  lot  of  working  men  coming  fronfi 
Bamet  to  London,  and  they  were  paying  2d, 
a  day  for  their  railway  ticket.  If  tney  can  do 
that,  I  do  not  think  16  d,  per  annum  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Carry. 

•  3331.  Do  you  think  putting  on  a  counter- 
vailing duty  first  of  all  in  this  country  would  be 
the  best  means  of  bringing  the  other  countries  to 
a  convention  ? — I  think  so. 

3332.  You  do  not  see  that  that  would  be  any 
infringement  of  our  free  trade  principles  ? — On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  be  carrying  them 
out.  I  think  letting  the  present  state  of  things 
go  on  is  a  distinct  infringement  of  free  trade 
principles. 

3333.  Is  there  anv  difficulty  in  obtaining 
labour  in  the  West  Indies  to  increase  your  sugar 
plantations  ? — There  is  a  difficulty,  perhaps,  but 
there  is  no  serious  difficulty  about  it  In 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  we  have  to  import 
coolies  from  India.  They  are  only  too  glad  to 
come.  They  are  starving  in  India  on  twopence 
a  day,  and  tney  can  get  as  much  work  as  they 
want  in  the  West  Indies  at  more  than  1 «.  a  day. 
Therefore,  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  practically  getting  any  quantity  of  labour  re- 
quired. 

3334.  If  you  wanted  to  increase  your  dugar 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  you  think  there 
would  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  labour  there  ? 
— None,  practically.  Of  course,  I  think  it  would 
be  done  gradually.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  in  the  West  Indies  to  double  your  crop 
m  one  year;  an  increase  of  that  sort  must  be 
gradual. 

3335.  The  quantity  of  import  of  sugar  there  other 
than  beetroot  does  not  seem  to  have  mcreased,  but 
rather  decreased  the  last  few  years  ? — Rather  so. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

3336.  I  understand  your  recommendation 
would  be  that  this  country  should  at  once  levy 
a  countervailing  duty  on  all  sugars  coming  from 
countries  giving  bounties  ? — Yes. 

3337.  Would  that  countervailing  duty  be  equal 
on  the  sugars  coming  from  all  bounty-giving 
countries,  or  would  it  be-  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  bounty  ? — If  you  wanted  to  be 
strictly  correct,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  different 
for  all  the  different  countries,  and  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  bounty ;  but  practically  that  would 
not  be  a  very  easy  ^ing  to  carry  out,  and  the 
same  result  would  be  brought  about  by  a  single 
duty  for  all  countries ;  I  think  that  single  duty 

could 
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tooUl  be  80  arranged  as  pot  to  exceed  the  bounty 
in  any  one  of  tbem. 

Z3S%,  For  instance,  upon  sugars  coming  from 
the  United  States,  should  you  levy  a  counter- 
vailing duty  ? — No,  I  should  not,  because  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  bounty  there. 

3339.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that 
subject  One  witness  informed  us  there  was  a 
large  bounty  on  sugars  coming  from  the  United 
States  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  that  witness,  and  I 
gave  my  reasons  for  differing. 

3340.  The  bounty  on  sugar  coming  from 
Belgium  is  less  than  on  that  coming  from 
Austria  ? — Yes. 

3341.  Should  you  levy  the  same  amount  of 
countervailing  duty  on  sugars .  coming  frt)m 
Belgium  as  from  Austria  ? — Yes ;  I  should. 

3342.  If  you  had  a  sufficiently  large  counter- 
vailing duty  upon  them,  as  regards  sugars  from 
Austria,  it  would  make  it  a  prohibitive  duty  on 
sugars  coming  from  Belgium? — The  bounties 
may  be  5  2.  in  the  one,  and  they  were  as  much  as 
10 1,  in  the  other.  My  impression  is  that  a  3  /. 
duty  would  be  sufficient. 

3343.  If  Belgium  reduces  its  duties  as  it  is  ex- 
pected, the  boimty  given  by  Belgimn  would  be 
very  much  under  5  /.,  would  not  it  ? — Yes ;  that 
is  assuming,  practically,  that  Bel^um  is  doing 
away  with  her  boun^,  if  she  carries  out  what  is 
proposed  under  the  Convention. 

3344.  Would  there  not  be  very  great  difficulty 
in  some  cases  in  determining  whetner  a  country 
gives  a  bounty  or  not,  and  therefore  whether  it 
was  to  be  subject  to  this  large  countervailing 
duty  ? — One  can  conceive  there  mi^ht  be  such  a 
case,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  suoi  a  case.  It 
fe  pofectly  well  known  that  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  (xermany  and  Austria,  all  give  bounties, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  country 
does. 

3345.  In  all  cases  you  think  the  amount  should 
be  3t  a  ton?— Yes. 

3346.  You  would  levy  the  duty  the  same  on 
law  and  refined  sugar? — I  should,  because  it 
would  simplify  the  matter  very  much,  and  seeing 
that  it  is  below  the  amount  of  the  bounty,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  would  have  any  ground  of 
complaint. 

3347.  In  the  case  of  France  there  is  no  bounty 
on  raw  sugar,  is  there,  it  is  only  on  refined  ? — 
Then  I  should  not  levy  any  duty. 

3348.  You  would  not  levy  any  duty  on  raw 
sugar  ccHning  from  France  ? — No, 

3349.  I  understood  you  that  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  it  was  to  be  the  same  countervailing 
duty  on  raw  and  refined  ? — You  misunderstood 
me ;  where  a  countrv  gives  a  bounty  equal  on 
raw  and  refined,  I  sliould  levy  the  same  duty  in 
both  cases  on  the  raw  and  refined. 

3350.  Does  any  countrv  give  the  same  amount 
of  bounty  on  raw  and  renned  sugar? — No,  they 
give  rather  more  in  Austria  on  refined  than  on 
raw,  but  still,  inasmuch  as  3Z.  would  be  less  than 
either,  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  any  right 
to  complain. 

.3351.  I  understand  you  to  state  that  we  levy 
a  differential  duty  on  the  same  article,  according 
to  the  port  fit)m  which  it  is  imported  into  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

3352.  Are  you  quite  positive  of  that  ? — Per- 
fectly certain ;  it  so  happens  we  get  a  certain 
qnantity  of  rum  from  Surinam,  and  sometimes  it 
comes  direct  and  sometimes    vid    Georgetown ; 
0.104. 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendisk-^coniinixed. 


Mr. 


and  we  cannot  get  the  same  price  for  it  in  the     Lubheck. 
latter  case.  

3353.  Because  it  pavs  an  extra  duty  when  it  4J«ly  1879. 
comes  from  our  own  colony  ? — Yes. 

3354.  Being  exactly  the  same  in  strength  ?— 
Exactly  the  same  thing.  This  is  the  In^perial 
tariff:  "  On  rum  of  and  from  any  country,  oeing 
the  country  of  its  own  production,  10  s.2d»B.  gallon ; 
on  rum  from  any  country  not  being  the  country 
of  its  production,  10*.  5rf. ;"  so  3iat  Surinam 
rum  coming  from  Georgetown,  which  is  not  the 
country  of  its  production,  pays  lOs,  5d. 

3355.  If  you  were  to  export  to-morrow  rum  to 
Surinam  and  sent  it  here  ? — We  should  equally 
pay  lOs.  5d. 

3356.  Ten  shillings  and  twopence  if  you  sent 
it  through  Surinam  ? — No,  if  the  rum  comes  from 
the  country  of  its  production  it  pays  10  s,  2  d., 
but  if  it  comes  round  about  it  pays  \0s.  5d. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3357.  All  countries  are  treated  equally?  — 
Yes ;  but  we  are  not  treated  equally  as  compared 
with  England,  because  an  English  spirit  producer 
does  not  pay  the  same  duty ;  he  has  a  counter- 
vailing duty. 

3358.  He  alleges,  I  think,  that  that  is  by  wav 
of  balance  to  some  extra  cost  ? — A  countervail- 
ing duty  would  balance  the  bounty  in  our  case. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

3359.  You  said  that  the  machinery  and  plant 
were  equal  in  the  West  Indies  to  any  of  your 
competitors ;  would  you  apply  that  not  only  to 
Demerara  but  to  Jamaica  and  the  smaller  West 
Indian  Islands? — Jamaica  I  know  very  little 
about,  but  I  should  say  not.  Where  they  do , 
not  use  high  class  machinery  they  can  produce 
sugar  .cheaper.  Of  course  if  you  lay  out  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  machinery  you  require  to  get 
back,  in  the  enhanced  value  of  your  production, 
the  interest  on  your  capital.  There  is  also  an 
increased  cost  in  the  manufacture  itself. 

3360.  You  think  the  expenditure  of  capital  in 
hi^h-class  machinery  has  been  generally  a  mis- 
take ? — Clearly,  at  the  present  price  of  sugar. 

3361.  You  gave  figures  showing  that  me  im- 
portation of  sugar  from  the  West  Indian  Colonies 
had  been  diminishing  of  late  years  ? — Practically 
I  consider  it  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1872. 
It  varies  according  to  good  or  bad  crop.  The 
figures  do  show  a  diminution,  but  there  has  been 
a  Dad  crop  in  Guiana. 

3362.  The  total  export  from  these  colonies  has 
shown  a  slight  but  steady  increase  in  the  course  , 
of  the  last  14  or  15  years,  has  not  it?— I  think 
you  will  find  there  is  no  appreciable  increase 
since  1871  or  1872.  There  was  a  steady  increase 
up  to  then. 

3363.  If  you  take  the  15  years,  from  1863  to 
1867,  and  divide  them  into  periods  of  five  years, 
would  you  not  find  an  increase  in  each  of  tlie  two 
last  periods  of  five  years  ? — My  view  is  that  the 
West  India  crop  was  increasing  up  to  about  the 
year  1871  and  1872,  and  then  these  bounties  be- 
came so  oppressive  that  practically  the  crop  has 
stood  still  since  then.  I  think  the  West  Indies 
were  rather  thriving  for  some  years  previous  to 
1872.  They  were  increasing  their  crops,  but  I 
do  not  think  you  will  find  much  increase  since 
then. 

3364.  Should  I  be  wrong  in  stating  that  taking 
the  avierage  of  five  years  you  would  find  an  in- 
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Lubboeh.     crease  in  the  years  1868-1872  over  1863-1867, 

,-j — -       of  500,000  cwt.,  and  in  the  five  years  1873-1877, 

4  Juiyi879.j^jj  average  increase  of  200,000  cwt.  ?-^I  think 

probably  it  is  so,  because  as  I  say,  the  West 
Indies  were  increasing  their  crop  up  to   1872, 
and  that  since  then  they  have  stood  still,  and 
N  naturally  the  five  years  since  then  would  show 

an  increase  over  the  previous  five  years ;  but  if 
you  are  increasing  up  to  1873,  and  you  take  the 
live  years,  the  five  jrears  preceding  1873  would 
not  snow  as  large  an  increase. 

3365.  Is  it  also  the  case  that  the  exports  from 
British  Possessions  in  the  last  year  given  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies,  is  the 
largest  ever  known ;  that  is  in  1877? — That  was 
a  year  in  which  we  had  a  rise  of  a  pennv  a  pound 
in  sugar.  Sugar  came  from  China  and  India  to 
a  very  large  extent,  but  it  has  diminished  since 
then.  I  gave  the  Committee  the  figures  for 
1878.  It  showed  that  the  import  from  ^  the 
East,  which  had  been  120,000  tons  in  1877, 'fell 
off  to  60,000  in  1878. 

3366.  I  think  the  figures  you  gave  the  Com- 
mittee were  the  imports  from  the  colonies  into 
this  country ;  but  from  the  figures  in  the  Statis- 
tical Abstract,  there  must  be  a  very  considerable 
export  from  our  colonies  to  other  countries? — 
There  is  a  very  large  export  from  Mauritius  to 
Australia  and  India,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
is  affected  by  the  bounties.  A  gentleman  told 
me  the  other  day  that  if  they  were  dependent  on 
the  English  market,  they  could  not  grow  sugar 
in  the  Mauritius. 

3367.  But  in  spite  of  all,  is  it  not  the  fact, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  exceptional  years,  taking 

feriods  of  five  years,  the  exports  from  the  West 
ndies  for  the  last  period  of  years  1873-77,  is  the 
largest  ever  known  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  was. 

Mr.  Thornhill 

3368.  I  think  the  present  average  price  of 
sugar  is  165.  6  rf.  ? — Clayed  Manilla. 

3369.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  the  price  of 
it  was  10  years  ago  ? — In  1868,  it  was  21  s.  1  rf. ; 
in  1869,  21 5.  5  c?.,  ani  in  1867,20  s.  4  d. 

3370.  Sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence  is  not  a 
profitable  price  ? — I  consider  they  are  growing 
at  a  loss  now. 

3371.  How  much  lower  do  you  suppose  it 
would  have  to  come  in  order  that  you  should  not 
be  able  to  go  on  growing  it  ? — I  think  if  these 
prices  continue  we  cannot. 

3372.  The  present  prices  ? — Yes. 

3373.  What  would  be  the  lowest  profitable 
price  ? — I  think  the  average  price  of  about  2  /. 
over  the  price  shown  there  would  be  profit- 
able. 

3374.  You  said  there  were  two  small  estates 
shut  up  in  Jamaica,  lately? — Two  within  my 
knowledge;  but  I  believe  there  are  many 
more. 

3375.  Is  there  anything  cultivated  there  now? 
— They  ai'e  abandoned. 

3376.  Supposing  we  could  grow  sugar  again 
at  a  profitable  price,  do  you  suppose  they  would 
be  started  again  or  would  there  be  much  diffi- 
culty about  it  ? — I  do  not  think  2  Z.  a  ton  rise 
would  start  them  again,  or  even  5  /. 

3377.  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been 
any  failiures  in  the  sugar  refining  trade  this  year 
or  last  year  ? — I  do  not  think  there  have  been 
any  failures,  but  I  think  several  sugar  refiners 
have  ceased  working. 


Mr.  Thornhill — continued. 

3378.  Let  me  read  you  this,  "  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, where  the  cry  has  been  loudest,  the  proofs 
of  suffering  have  been  smallest^  The  hard  case 
of  the  sugar  refinera  has  been  forced  repeatedly 
upon  the  public  >notice.  Curiously  enough, 
wnile  the  failures  in  other  kinds  of  business  have 
been  onlv  too  common,  the'  sugar^refining  busi- 
ness, both  this  year  and  last  year,  has  escaped  ab* 
solutely  untouched  ?" — Of  course,  the  refinere  as 
a  rule  are  men  of  capital,  and  they  know  from 
day  to  day  whether  the  product  of  their  refining 
is  paying  or  not ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  pay  they 
cease  to  work. 

3379.  They  are  rich  men  with  other  sources 
of  income,  and  they  are  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  it? — Yes;  there  have  been  failures  of  re- 
finers in  my  recollection. 

3380.  I  think  you  say  you  would  require  a 
countervailing  duty  of  3  /•  a  ton ;  that  would  be 
a  farthing  a  pound  ? — I  think  so.  That  is  the 
sum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole.  That  seemed 
to  be,  in  his  opinion,  a  fair  sum,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  nim. 

3381.  Do  you  not  think  even  if  the  working 
man  had  to  pay  a  little  more  every  year,  he 
would  be  in  a  better  position,  because  he  would 
be  sure  of  the  article.  The  working  man  would 
be  in  a  better  position  even  if  he  had  to  pay  a 
farthing  a  pound  ? — Yes,  if  he  depends  entirely 
on  the  beetroot  sugar,  in  the  long  run  he  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  the  sugar  than  that  farthing 
represents. 

3382.  You  say,  your  opinion  is,  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  to  improve  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  the  West  India  Islands  very  likely  would 
be  annexed  to  America  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think 
so,  because  it  would  be  so  evidently  to  their  profit 
to  be  an  nexed  to  America. 

3383.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  there  would 
be  a  revolution  ? — I  do  not  think  that  at  all.  It 
would  amount  to  a  protection  of  10  /.  a  ton, 
which  would  be  an  enormous  temptation. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3384.  Take  machinery  for  instance,  it  would 
have  to  pay  the  American  tariff  going  into  the 
West  Indies? — That  would  be  nothing  as  com- 
pared to  getting  10/.  a  ton  more  Tor  theu* 
sugar.  If  you  look  at  the  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  sugar  which  is  made  up  by  labour  in  the 
colony,  you  would  see  any  extra  duty  on  their 
imports  would  be  a  very  small  matter.  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  willing  to  take  the  10  L  more 
for  their  sugar,  and  chance  the  duties. 

Mr.  Bell. 

3385.  You  spoke  of  the  cost  of  cultivating  an 
acre  per  annimi  in  the  West  Indies  as  varying 
from  20  /.  to  30  /.  ? — Yes,  as  a  rough  figure.  The 
main  difference  between  these  figures  included 
the  Muscavado  estates  and  the  vacuum  pan 
estates. 

3386.  In  point  of  fact,  some  cost  20  Z.  and 
some  30  /.  an  acre  ? — Yes. 

3387.  Do  those  wloich  are  cultivated  at  an  ex- 
pense of  30  Z.  an  acre  get  one-half  more  sugar 
than  those  which  are  cultivated  at  an  expense  of 
20  /.  an  acre  ? — They  get  a  different  quality  of 
sugar.   I  do  not  think  they  get  a  larger  quantity. 

3388.  With  regard  to  3ie  vacuum  pans,  I 
have  always  imagined  that  Mr.  Howard's  inven- 
tion was  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar ;  how  does  it  happen  that  in 

some 
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8ome  cases  it  is  used  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not  ? 
I  know  notUng  of  the  manufacture  at  all  P-rBar- 
badoes,  for  instance^  hardly  uses  the  vacuum 
pans  at  all.^  There  are  vacuum  pans,  but  it  is 
almost  entirely  Muscavado  sugar.  I  suppose 
sugar  is  grown  more  cheaply  in  Barbadoes  than 
anywhere  in  the  world.  If  they  put  up  vacuum 
pans,  that  is  a  large  outlay  of  capital. 

3389.  But  it  is  a  great  saving  in  fuel  ? — ^No  ; 
on  the  contrary.  Where  you  have  no  vacuum 
pans  you  bum  nothing  except  me^ss,  but  if  you 
nut  up  vacuum  pans  you  practically  have  to 
bum  coal  as  welL 

3390.  For  the  machinery  ? — ^Yes ;  you  require 
boilers,  and  to  drive  the  engines. 

3391.  The  amount  of  fuel  required  for  evapo- 
rating a  given  quantity  of  water  is,  of  course, 
very  much  less  in  boiling  in  vacuo  than  it  would 
be  for  boiling  under  atmospheric  pressure  ? — No ; 
that  is  not  so.  In  order  to  obtain  that  vacuum 
you  have  to  set  endues  to  work,  and  you  have 
to  raise  steam  to  drive  those  engines.  You  are 
q>eaking  merely  of  the  evaporation  itself. 

3392.  Yes ;  a  pound  of  water  must  be  evapo- 
rated^ with  less  fuel  in  vacuo  than  with  atmo- 
spheric pressure  ? — Yes ;  if  you  use  a  vacuum  pan, 
you  have  to  conduct  your  evaporation  by  means 
of  steam,  whereas  if  you  evaporate  in  the  ordinary 
^^7^  you  have  an  open  fire,  and  it  is  possible 
that  there  is  some  oifierence  in  that  respect; 
practically,  I  may  say  that  where  you  have 
vacuum  pans,  you  do  certainly  take  a  great  deal 
more  fuel  than  where  you  have  not. 

3393.  You  spoke  of  the  wav  in  which  the  duty 
is  levied ;  I  think  in  Austria,  by  calculating  upon 
a  certain  product  being  supposed  to  be  given  by 
apparatus  of  given  dimensions? — Yes. 

3394.  ^  At  one  time,  the  duty  was  levied  on  the 
supposition  that  200  kilos,  were  produced  from  a 
certain  capacity  ? — Yes. 

3395.  They  greatly  exceeded  that  ? — Greatly 

3396.  They  went  uj)  to  1,100,  as  I  understand 
you?— No,  me  Austrian  Government  increased 
the  estimate  of  th^  work  from  200  to  1,100,  and 
although  they  did  that,  the  manufacturers  still 
got  a  larger  excess  over  the  1,100  than  they  had 
preyiously. 

3397.  In  point  of  fact,  instead  of  getting  five 
times  more  than  they  ori^nally  got,  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  that  ? — Considerably  more. 

3398.  You  went  on  to  say  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion to  raise  the  arbitrary  quanitity  to  1,800? — 
Yes. 

3399.  Which  in  other  words  would  mean,  they 
were  making  nine  times  as  much  as  in  the  first 
instance  ?— i  es. 

3400.  That,  of  course,  means  a  considerable 
economy,  because  *ve  all  know,  the  more  you  pro- 
duce from  a  given  piece  of  machinery,  tne  more 
cheaply  the  product  is  obtained  ? — ^I  am  not  sure 
of  that;  I  see  in  some  of  these  reports,  they  think 
the  effect  of  it  is  the  reverse.  The  object  of  the 
Austrian  fabricant  is,  to  get  as  much  work 
through  in  a  given  time  as  possible,  in  order  to 
get  as  much  bounty  as  possible,  and  therefore  he 
has  more  or  less  to  hurry  his  work  to  do  that. 

3401.  If  you  hurry  beyond  a  certain  point,  of 
course,  you  lose  ? — ^Yes,  then  the  cost  of  those 
"Wts  is  not  very  great. 

3402.  Do  you  think  the  only  way  to  stop  these 
frauds  is  to  refine  in  bond  ? — I  do  not  think  you 
can  call  them  frauds;  the  Government  dehbe- 
rately  gave  these  bounties  with  its  eyes  open. 

o.m. 


Mr.  Bell — continued*  Mr. 

As  I  have  been  a  good  deal  examined  about        ^^^ 

machinery,  I  should  like  to  mention  this;  I  do  4  July  1879. 

not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  do  not  think 

vacuum  pans  are  gooa  things.     I  think  them 

ycrj  good  things,  but  when  you  are  producing 

sugar  at  a  loss,  the  better  your  machmery  the 

greater  your  loss. 

Chairman. 

3403.  The  larger  your  capital,  the  greater  your 
loss  ? — Yes ;  the  vacuum  pan  process  is  undoubt- 
edly a  very  good  process  indeed.  If  the  Bel- 
gian estimate  were  reallv  properly  carried  out, 
fliere  is  no  doubt  that  there  could  be  nothing 
like  the  amount  of  excess  yield  that  I  have  shown 
you,  in  all  probability  there  is,  unless  there  was 
some  gross  carelessness,  but  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment aoes  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Bell 

3404.  You  have  two  parties  interested  in  the 
matter,  namely,  the  Government,  whose  object 
ought  to  be  to  obtain  the  highest  amount  of  duty, 
and  you  have  the  other  people,  the  manufac- 
turers, whose  interest  it  is  to  pay  the  least  amount 
of  duty;  as  the  Government  appear  to  know 
quite  well  that  they  were  not  receiving  duty  upon 
all  Sugar  actually  made,  and  of  course  the  manu- 
facturers also  Hnow  it,  it  seems  to  me  there  would 
be  some  diflSculty  in  preventing  a  fraud  where 
both  are  parties  to  its  perpetration  ? — The  reason 
the  Belgian  Government  do  not  care  about 
following  it  up  closely  is  that  they  have  a  law 
whereby  they  get  a  minimum  revenue,  and  what- 
ever the  duties  actually  bring  in  the  sugar 
growers  and  fabricants  have  to  make  it  up  to 
6,000,000  of  francs.  So  long  as  they  get  their 
6,000,000  of  francs  they  are  satisfied. 

3405.  Even  if  they  Imo  w  that  they  are  cheated 
out  of  the  other  two  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3406.  It  is  not  the  same  system  in  Belgium  as 
in  Austria? — Quite  a  different  system. 

Mr.  Bell. 

3407.  In  each  case  there  is  this  similarity, 
that  the  Government  is  perfectly  well  aware 
that  it  is  not  receiving  the  full  amount  of  duty  ? 
—Yes. 

3408.  The  figures  you  gave  would  indicate  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  made, 
and  therefore  consumed  per  head  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  for  example,  in  1853  the  total  quantity  of 
sugar  beet  ana  cane  together  was  1,476,000 
tons ;  in  the  year  1873,  20  years  afterwards,  the 
figures  you  give  show  exactly  a  doubling ;  the 
quantity  made  then  was  2,950,986  tons;  do  you 
not  connect  that  enormous  increase  in  the 
quantitv  of  sugar  consumed  with  the  low  price 
at  whicn  it  was  sold  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  tnink 
that  of  course  low  prices  stimulate  consumption, 
but  as  regards  the  Continent  the  prices  are  as 
high  now  as  they  ever  were. 

3409.  I  mean  1853  and  1873?— As  regards  this 
country  we  have  abolished  our  duties,  and  thereby 
we  have  immensely  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  to 
the  consumer. 

3410.  You  think  that  the  increased  consump- 
tion might  arise  from  a  diminution  in  cost  due  to 
a  reduction  in  our  duties  ? — Yes,  the  tendency  of 
consumption  evidently  is  to  increase ;  it  has  re- 
ceived somewhat  of  a  check  the  last  few  years, 

U  but 
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MUniTES  OP  ETIDBNGE  TAKEN   BEFORE    THE 


Mr.  Mr.  Bell — cmitinued. 

Lubbock.      ^J^|;  ^iiat  we  complain  o£  is  that  we  cannot  sup- 

4  Jnly  1B70.  P^y  ^^^  ^^  sbare  of  that  increase  ;  that  we  re- 
main stationary  when  the  total  quantity  of  sugar 
'  is  being  largely  increased. 

3411.  In  your  opinion  they  are  taking  mea- 
sures in  Europe  to  greatly  increase  the  quantity 
of  beetroot  sugar  producea  ? — Yes. 

3412.  And  they  are  doing  this  of  course  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  profitable  business  to  them? 
— Yes,  except  in  the  case  of  France  that  I  men- 
tioned just  now. 

3413.  We  will  leave  France  out?— Generally 
you  may  take  it  so. 

34 14.  That  profit  in  a  great  measure  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  system  of  bounties  to  the  manu- 
facturer esnsts  ? — Quite  so ;  even  if  the  manu- 
facturer sells  his  sugar  at  a  loss  he  is  still  making 
a  profit. 

3415.  The  doing  away  with  the  bounty  has 
been  frequently  discussea  between  us  and  other 
nations,  nas  it  not? — Yes. 

3416.  In  fact,  I  think  jou  yourself  admitted 
that  you  are  holding  on  in  the  expectation  of 
the  bounty  system  being  done  away  with? — 
Yes. 

3417.  In  point  of  fact  these  manufiwjturers 
must  be  increasingtheir  plant  in  order  to  incr^se 
the  production  upon  a  fallacy ;  that  is  if  the 
system  of  bounties  is  done  away  with,  then  of 
course  their  outlay  of  capital  will  be  so  much 
money  thrown  away  ?— rQuite  so.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  have  any  great  idea  amongst  them- 
selves that  the  bounty  is  going  to  be  done  away 
with. 

3418.  It  has  been  frequently  agitated? — 
Yes  ;  in  this  country  we  have  hoped  so. 

3419.  You  said  that  sugar  was  now  selling  at 
16  s.  6  rf.,  that  is  at  16/.  10*.  per  ton?— That 
was  for  clayed  Manilla.  I  quoted  that  as  a  fair 
kind  of  sugar  to  take  as  a  test. 

3420.  1  ou  put  3  /,  per  ton  upon  it,  which  was 
the  sum  you  mentioned,  and  that  would  bring  it 
to  19/.  10^.?— Yes. 

3421.  Then  you  gave  the  Committee  some 
figures  by  which  you  showed  that  the  cost  of  raw 
sugar  was  25  /. ;  you  gave  the  cost  of  it  at 
16/.  10 s,  for  IflJbour,  and  1/.  5  s.  for  fuel?— 
That  is  a  very  diflerent  class  of  sugar.  Thaji 
was  for  this  vateuum-jwn  sugar.  This  clayed 
Manilla  is  a  very  low  kind  of  Muscavado.  The 
clayed  Manilla  present  value  is  16  #.  6d.^  On 
this  table  is  some  crystallised  Demerara  which  1 
expect  we  shall  sell  to-day  at  30  8. 

3422.  What  does  it  come  in  competition  with  ? 
— That  Demerara  is  rather  a  fancy  article. 

3423.  Then  keep  off*  that  ?— Leaving  off*  the 
fancy  prices,  the^tner  sample  I  have  shown  you 
is  worth  about  22  L  15«.  to  23/.  per  ton,  as 
against  the  clayed  Manilla,  I6s.  6d. 

3424.  Take  a  German  sugar  analagous  m 
quality  to  the  specimen  you  are  speaking  of,  this 
25  /.,  what  is  it  to  be  delivered  here  at  now  ? — It 
is  difficult  to  take  sugar  which  is  analogous ;  that 
sugar  contains  97  per  cent,  of  crystallisable  sugar, 
and  I  put  beside  it  some  Austrian  beet,  wmch 
contains  96.  That  Austrian  beet,  I  dare  say,  is 
worth  now  about  some  21  /.  I  am  speaking 
vaguely ;  it  may  be  worth  20  /.  10  s. 

3425.  I  will  take  it  at  21  /.;^then  if  you  put 
on  3  /.  for  duty,  that  will  bring  it  up  to  24  /.  ? — 
Yes. 

3426.  Still,  it  is  1  /.  a  ton  cheaper  than  what 
you  have  been  speaking  of? — That  sugar  is  very 


Mr.  fitf//-— continued. 

much  better  than  the  Austrian  susar.  They 
contain  the  same  amount  of  crystallisable  sugar, 
but  a  larger  amount  of  that  can  be  obtained  fixMn 
the  cane  than  fnnn  the  beet,  so  that  the  cane, 
with  the  same  amount  of  crystallisable  sugar,  is 
a  more  valuable  article. 

3427.  You  have  no  standard  by  which  you 
could  let  the  Committee  know  what  bounty 
would  be  required  in  order  to  protect  you  in 
sugar  costing  you  25  L  per  ton.  What  is  the 
cost  of  sugar  analagous  to  that  quality  ? — That 
is  a  very  good  test;  that  sugar  polarises  about 
the  same  as  the  Austrian  sugar.    It  is  worth  now 

y  about  22/.  15  s.,  and  the  Austrian  is  worth  about 
20  /.  10  s. ;  that  is  the  difference  in  the  market 
value  of  the  two  sugars  on  the  same  basis. 

3428.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  these  low  prices  would  be  to  drive  the  culti- 
vation of  your  sugar  estates  in  the  West  Indies 
out  of  the  market  entirely?— I  think  so,  if  they 
are  continued. 

3429.  And  that  very  rapidly  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
when  once  they  begin,  they  will  go"  oil  very 
rapidly. 

3430.  What  do  you  call  very  rapidly,  one-fifth 
every  year? — Yes;  I  should  call  tnat  rather 
rajHoly. 

3431.  The  very  first  year  that  that  fifth  was 
driven  out  of  the  market  it  would  produce  a 
scarcity  at  least  equal  to  the  fiulure  in  tiie  beet 
crop? — ^I  do  not  tnink  it  would  produce  any 
scarcity  at  aU ;  a  fif|h  of  the  West  India  crop 
would  represent  50,000  tons. 

3432.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  cane  sugar  ? — 
I  do  -not  think  you  would  get  the  whole  produc- 
tion of  the  cane  sugar  destroyed  in  five  years,  be- 
cause so  many  of  these  countries  have  got  other 
markets.  I  think  you  will  get  it  considerably 
reduced  in  those  countries  that  have  not  got 
other  markets. 

3433.  You  do  not  think  the  driving  of  certain 
estates  out  of  the  market  would  have  for  its 
effect  the  raising  of  the  price  of  sugar  mate- 
rially ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  driviufl^ 
of  the  West  India  out  in  that  way ;  of  course  I 
am  speaking  of  the  effect  for  the  moment. 

3434.  An  honourable  Member  asked  you  with 
reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  sugar  to  the 
individual ;  you  made  it  out  to  be  16  d.  per 
annum? — Sixty-four  pounds  a  head  is,  1  believe, 
the  average  consumption. 

3435.  You  poiated  out  a  reason  why  they 
would  not  feel  16rf.  ;  that  many  of  them  were 
paying  2  d.  per  day  in  order  to  go  to  their  work 
m  London  ? — Yes. 

^36.  Perhaps  you  have  not  taken  into  account 
that  house  rent  outside  of  London  is  cheaper  than 
house  rent  inside  London?— It  may  be;  all  I 
meant  was  Aat  2  </.  a  day  seemed  a  largish  sum, 
as  compared  with  16  d.  a  year. 

3437.  Not  if  he  was  saving  3  d.  by  it  ? — No  ; 
I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  he  would  practi- 
cally be  paying  a  farthing  more  for  his  sugar. 

3438.  You  gave  us  the  loss  of  revenue  by 
Belgium  and  Austria  per  annum  on  sugar,  did 
not  you? — Yes,  I  did  in  Belgium;  I  do  not 
think  I  did  in  Austria. 

3439.  You  do  not  remember  what  it  is  in 

France,  do  you?— I  think  the  last  figures  are 

14  millions  of  francs.     I  do  not  think  you  have 

the  Austrian  figures  for  that  year ;  they  are  very 

large. 

3440.  Will 
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Lord  Frederick  Citvendish, 

3440.  Will  jou  put  in  afterwards  the  loss  of 
revenue  to  each  country  giving  a  bounty  ? — As 
near  as  I  l^an  get  it^  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  hand  io  the  figures  of 
Austria  and  Belgium. 

Chairman. 

3441.  Can  you  give  them  now  ? — In  Austria, 
taking  a  rough  ngure,  we  made  out  from 
M.  Jaquemart's  figures  that  the  consumption 
was  I855OOO  tons,  and  the  duty  is  about  10/. 
a  ton ;  it  is  about  1,850,000  /. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish* 

3442.  That  is  the  loss  to  the  Austrian  Ez- 
chea  uer  ?-*That  is  the  amount  the  Austrian 
Exchequer  ought  to  get  if  they  were  really 
getting  the  amount  of  duty  they  assumed  they 
ought  to  get.  In  fact,  if  their  estimate  of  the 
work  of  me  factories  was  a  correct  one,  that  is 
the  amount  of  duty  they  should  be  getting  in 
excess  of  what  they  do  get.  I  ou^ht  to  say  for 
that  season,  because  the  law  has  been  changed 
since  ;  that  is  the  season  1877-78. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3443.  Is  there  much  sugar  exported  from 
Belgium  ?  —  Yes,  there  is  a  good  deal.  The 
average  export  from  Belgium  (these  are  Sir 
Henry  Barron's  figures)  was,  for  1875,  1876,  and 
1877,  58,000  tons;  but  they  imported  17,800 
tona  of  raw,  and  they  imported  3,598  tons  of 
refined.  They  exported  9,600  tons  of  refined. 
Roughly  speaking,  you  may  say  about  60,000 
tons. 

3444.  Where  does  that  go? — I  believe  it 
comes  mainly  to  this  country. 

3445.  You  said  the  natural  cost  of  beet  sugar 
was,  in  your  opinion,  greater  than  that  of  cane 
sugar  ? — I  think  so. 

3446.  Can  you  give  any  figures  illustrative  of 
that? — I  have  endeavoured  to  try  and  get  some 
figures  for  the  Committee,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  any  figures  that  I  should  like  to  put  for- 
ward as  bemg  reliable.  I  find  that  different 
authorities  vary  very  much,  and  I  would  rather 
base  my  view  upon  the  fact  that  we  can  get  a 
larger  yield  per  acre  of  sugar  from  cane  than 
they  can  from  beet,  and  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing cane  juice  into  sugar  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  beet  root  into  sugar. 

3447.  If  the  natural  cost  of  cane  sugar  is  less 
than  that  of  beet,  how  do  you  think  it  possible 
that  beet  could  be  cultivated  in  Ireland  profit- 
ably for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar  ? — I  think 
the  cost  of  every  article  depends  partly  upon  the 
quantity  of  it  that  is  produced.  I  think,  for 
instance,  as  regards  beetroot  on  the  Continent, 
the  cost  of  producing  500,000  tons  might  be  one 
figure,  and  tne  cost  of  producing  1,500,000  tons 
would,  on  the  average,  be  a  h^her  figure.  As 
regards  sugar  and  beet  growing  in  England,  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  a  very  Tar^e  industry,  but 
I  think  that  they  would  have  a  little  advantage 
in  being  on  the  spot,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  able  to  grow  a  certain 
amount  of  beet,  and  I  do  not  think,  if  these 
bounties  were  done  away  with,  they  would  destroy 
the  beetroot  cultivation  on  the  Continent ;  I 
think  they  would  lessen  the  exportation  from  the 
Continent. 

3448.  Your  opinion  appears  to  be  that  if  boun- 
ties were  done  away  witn  so  that  cane  and  beet 

0.104. 
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entered  into  England  from  the  Continent  and      L%Mock. 
from  the  West  Indies  on  equal  terms,  cane  would      July  1870 
drive  beet  out  of  the, market? — Yes.  ^' 

"  3449.  That,  being  the  case,  would  not  cane 
drive  English  beet  out  of  the  market? — I  think 
English  beet  would  have  a  natural  advantage  over 
French  beet  of  nearly  2/.  a  ton  in  carriage. 

3450.  The  difierence  of  the  comparative  cost 
of  production  of  cane  and  beet  is  so  slight  that 
although  cane  sugar  brought  from  the  West 
Indies  could  underbid  French  beet,  it  might  not 
underbid  English  beet?  —  Yes,  to  aumited 
extent  I  do  think  so,  but  I  do  not  think  that  2  L 
a  ton  is  a  very  onall  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production* 

3451.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  English  beetroots  and  French  beetroots 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar? — The  only 
real  experience  I  have  h^  myself  is  at  Mr. 
Law's  place,  and  there  I  saw  beets  that  he 
had  grown,  and  I  found  that  with  different 
manures  he  could  grow  almost  any  weight  of 
beet  he  liked  to  the  acre,  and  that  the  weight  of 
the  beet  was  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  it  contained,  and  that  he  did  where  he  got 
11  tons  of  beetroot  to  the  acre  get  a  very  sweet 
beetroot.  He  did  get  as  high  as  28  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  that  probably  was  a  rate  that 
would  have  hardly  been  any  use  for  sugar-making 
purposes  at  all,  a  great  deal  of  water  m  it.  The 
Germans,  I  find,  do  not  grow  more  than  about 
10  tons  of  beetroot  to  the  acre. 

3452.  Mr.  Law's  is  rather  fancy  farming? — 
Quite  so  ;  it  was  experimental  farming. 

3453.  It  scarely  proves  anything  as  to  its 
economic  value? — Ne,  I  think  it  did  not  go 
beyond  proving  that  beetroot  of  a  certain  rich- 
ness would  grow  in  certain  land  under  certain 
circumstances. 

3454.  Just  as  you  might  make  English  wine  . 
out  of  English  grapes  ? — Yes;   I  rest  very  much 
more  upon  Mr  Dunc^ii's  opinion,  because  he  has 
had  practical  experience. 

Mr.  Balfour, 

3455.  M  r.  Law's  'fiirming  is  not  a  fancy  farming 
in  the  sense  of  being  done  independent  of  scientific 
principles  ? — No. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3456.  You  have  no  evidence  as  to  whether  this 
experiment  was  an  economic  success  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  was  grown  as  an  ecconomic  experiment 
at  all ;  it  was  a  scientific  experiment 

3457.  You  are  of  opinion  that  beet  growing 
does  not  pay  in  France  ?—  I  do  not  think  so. 

3458.  It  has  extended  a  great  deal  ? — I  notice 
that  all  the  French  sugar  papers  have  always  an 
article  on  what  they  call  La  crise  sucriere.  I  think 
that  expression  would  not  be  used  if  it  were  a 
very  profitable  industry. 

3459.  We  have  heard  of  the  distressed  West 
Indies  for  a  long  time  ? — As  the  dividends  show, 
we  have  not  been  doing  very  well. 

3460.  You  referred  to  K^union,  where  the 
Governor  proposed  to  abandon  cane  growing ; 
can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  different  condi- 
tions under  which  cane  sugar  from  a  French 
colony  like  Reunion  enters  France,  and  beet 
sugar  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  know  anything  of  Reunion^  except  what  I  read 
to  you  from  the  French  paper. 

u  2  3461.  In 
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3461.  In  France  itself,  beetroot  suear  would 
have  no  bounty  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  tnat. 

3462.  Does  not  the  bounty  accrue  when  the 
drawback  is  paid  on  exportation  ? — Yes ;  but  if 
the  refiner  gets  a  bounty  when  he  exports  the 
sugar,  he  cannot  be  unwilling  to  give  a  certain 
portion  of  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  grower 
from  whom  he  buys  his  beetroot;  and  m  that 
way  you  practically  get  a  portion  of  the  bounty, 
although  it  was  not  actually  paid  until  the  sugar 
was  exported. 

3463.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  part  of  it  would 
go  to  the  original  owner  of  the  sou  ? — Yes. 

3464.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of 
production  to  meet  the  increased  demand  ? — Yes, 
which  would  go  either  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  or 
to  the  farmer  growing  the  beet 

3465.  Farming  profits  I  suppose  would  be 
much  equalised  in  France  in  different  branches 
of  farming  occupation  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they 
would. 

3466.  I  suppose  they  would  go  ultimately  to 
the  original  owner  01  the  soil ;  you  make  out 
therefore  that  the  operation  of  these  bounties  is 
to  increase  the  cost  of  production  of  beet? — I  do 
think  so,  because  I  think  the  operation  is  to  bring 
a  larger  area  of  beetroot  into  cultivation. 

3467.  It  therefore  increases  in  France  the 
selling  price  of  the  beet? — Yes,  eventually  beyond 
a  certain  point  it  does. 

3468.  It  diminshes  the  selling  price  in  the 
London  market  but  increases  it  in  the  French 
market  ? — Yes. 

3469.  To  refer  to  the  competition  between 
French  cane  su^ar  and  French  oeet  suear,  would 
not  it  be  an  advantage  therefore  to  the  French 
cane  grower  that  in  the  French  market  beet  sugar 
has  been  increased  in  price  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  in- 
creased up  to  a  price  that  would  pay  him. 

3470.  It  has  increased  above  what  you  may 
call  the  normal  or  natural  price ;  it  is  increased 
through  the  operation  of  these  bounties  ? — 
Yes. 

3471.  How  is  it  that  French  cane-ffrowinff 
sugar  ceases  to  be  imported  at  a  profit,  althougn 
the  article  with  which  it  is  in  competition  has 
increased  in  price  through  the  operation  of  these 
bounties? — 1  suppose  that  it  costs  something  like 
4  Z.  a  ton  to  put  sugar  from  Reunion  into  ?aris ; 
and  I  do  not  suppose  it  costs  more  than  1  /.  to 
put  French  beetroot  sugar  in  Paris. 

3472.  In  England,  you  say,  and  with  show  of 
justice,  that  your  cane  sugar  competes  with 
bounty-fed  beet  sugar  ? — Yes. 

3473.  In  France,  French  cane  sugar  competes 
not  with  bounty-fed,  but  with  bounty-starved  beet 
sugar  ? — Why  bounty-starved  beet  sugar  ? 

3474.  You  say  beet  sugar  in  France  has  in- 
creased in  its  price  by  the  operation  of  these 
bounties  ? —  I  should  not  call  that  bounty 
starving. 

3475.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  that  the 
effect  of  the  bounties  in  France  is  to  increase  the 
price  of  beet  sugar  ? — I  think  the  way  the  French 
bounty  affected  French  raw  sugar  is  this.  The 
effect  is  to  substitute  Paris  for  London  as  a 
centre  of  refining,  and,  therefore,  those  who  are 
immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  get 
an  advantage  over  those  who  are  farther  off.  If 
you  transfer  the  refining  of  sugar  from  Paris  to 
London,  you  would  at  once  do  away  with  that 
advantage  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood. 

3476.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  appreciated 
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my  diflScult;^ ;  I  will  put  it  before  you  again. 
Your  complaint  is  that  your  cane  sugar  is  exposed 
to  an  unfair  competition  in  the  English  market, 
because  French  sugar  can  be  put  on  the  English 
market  at  3  Z.  a  ton  less  than  its  natural  pric^? — 
Yes. 

3477.  In  the  French  market  French  cane 
sugar  comes  in  competition  with  French  sugar, 
which  is  put  upon  the  market  at  something  like, 
say  1  Z.  a  ton  aoove  its  natural  price  ? — Yes. 

3478.  Why  does  not  French  cane  sugar  com- 
pete successnilly  with  French  beet  sugar,  when 
French  beet  sugar  is  so  much  dearer? — Because, 
I  think,  the  French  beetroot  sugar  has  the 
advantage  of  something  like  2  /.  to  3  /.  a  ton  over 
the  Reunion  grower,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
on  the  Spot. 

3479.  In  fact  the  distance  from  the  country  of 
origin  of  sugar  growing  produces  such  an  ad- 
vantage  to  the  home  grower,  that  in  spite  of  this 
arrangement  to  his  £sadvantage,  he  can  under- 
sell the  colonial  grower  ? — It  is  no  advantage  to 
him  to  get  1  Z.  a  ton  more  for  sugar  than  he  would 
otherwise  get. 

3480.  It  is  to  his  disadvantage  in  putting  it  in 
the  market  that  he  is  obliged  to  charge  more 
than  he  otherwise  would  ? — x  es. 

3481.  He  is  in  competition  with  the  colonial 
grower  ? — I  do  quite  admit  and  that,  as  regards 
France ;  the  fact  of  the  beetroot  being  on  the 
spot  is  the  main  manner  in  which  the  growers 
get  the  Bounty  Act. 

3482.  It  overcomes  the  physical  disadvantage  ? 
— Yes.  The  physical  disadvantage  of  Paris 
recollect,  because  this  French  raw  grower  has  to 
send  hip  sugar  to  Paris,  but  if  he  had  to  send  it 
to  London  then  he  would  be  in  a  different  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  Reunion  grower. 

3483.  1  ou  think  that  if  a  French  beet  sugar 
grower  were  putting  his  sugar  in  the  London 
market  absolutely  free  from  bounties,  and  the 
K6union  grower  also  put  it  here,  the  French 
beet  grower  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  Reunion  grower  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
Reunion,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  with  the 
West  Indian  grower. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

3484.  Is  Reunion  as  good  for  growing  cane 
sugar  as  our  West  Indian  Colonics  ? — I  cannot 
say  at  aU. 

Mr,  Courtney. 

3485.  Mauritius  is  better,  is  not  it  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  is. 

3486.  The  Mauritius  growers  claim  that  it  is 
better,  do  not  they  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they 
do.  I  understand  Mauritius  is  a  very  variable 
kind  of  place  i  estates  within  a  mile  of  one  another 
vary  enormously,  and  the  climate  varies  im- 
mensely ;  it  is  very  hilly.  The  French  beetroot 
grower  putting  his  sugar  down  in  London  would 
probably  pay  fully  1  /.  more  than  he  does  putting 
it  down  in  Paris.  On  the  other  hand  the  West  In- 
dian sugar  grower  putting  it  in  London  would  pay 
1  /.  less  tiian  in  Paris ;  so  that  the  1  /.  each  way 
would  make  a  difference  of  2  /.  between  them. 

3487.  It,  at  all  events,  raises  a 'doubt  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  effect  of  this  bountjr  which 
injures  West  Indian  sugar  in  competition  with 
French  sugar?  —  In  1871  I  think  it  was  the 
French  bounties  were  doubled,  and  the  French 
crop  very  rapidly  doubled,  and  there  it  stopped.  I 

think 
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think  there  can  be  no  <]^ue8tion  that  as  the  supply 
increases  the  tendency  is  to  drive  the  price  down. 
We  fin4  the  supply  oi  sugar  has  been  enormously 
increasing,  and  that  the  price  has  gone  down,  and 
when  we  find  that  doubling  the  bounty  doubles 
the  production,  and  that  there  is  an  increased 
production,  and  a  decrease  in  price,  it  is  natural 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  bounty. 

3488.  You  admit  the  consumer  does  not  get 
all  the  bounty? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  does. 

3489.  You  cannot  give  me  any  estimate  of 
how  much  he  gets,  can  you? — xes,  1  think  he 
gets  2  iL  to  3  Z.,  taking  it  sdl  round ;  he  gets  his 
sugar  2  /.  to  3  /.  cheaper  than  he  would  get  it  were 
it  not  for  these  bounties. 

3490.  The  full  amount,  theoretically,  of  the 
Prenoh  bounty  is  3  /.  ? — Yes,  and  I  tlunk  the 
French  have  now  lost  it  all.  I  think  if  present 
prices  last  four  or  five  years  you  will  see  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  French  crop. 

ChaiTman. 

3491.  You  are  speaking  of  raw  sugar? — It 
would  practically  efiect  Siem  all ;  I  think  the 
French  bounties  have  done  their  worst. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3492.  You  are  not  going  to  suffer  more  from 
them  ? — I  have  ];iever  been  much  alarmed  about 
the  French  bounties;  it  is  the  Austrian  and 
Belgian  and  Dutch  that  are  more  serious* 

3493.  The  refiners  at  all  events  are  chiefly 
alarmed  at  the  French  bounties  ? — Yes,  their  case 
is  quite  different  from  ours;  an  addition  of  5s. 
or  10^.  a  ton  to  the  refiners  makes  an  enormous 
difference ;  to  us  it  is  a  very  small  matter ;  it  is 
when  you  come  to  8  /.  or  10  /.  a  toU  that  we  begin 
to  call  out. 

3494.  The  full  theoretical  bounty  in  France  is 
3  Z. ;  I  thought  you  admitted  that  our  consumers 
do  not  get  that  ? — They  do  not  get  all  the  bounty; 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  uie  case  of  French 
sugar  they  do  pretty  well  get  it  all ;  but  I  do  not 
thiok  they  do  get  all  in  the  case  of  Austria. 

3495.  Why  do  you  think  so  in  the  case  of 
France? — I  think  the  depreciation  of  sugar 
generally  caused  by  these  bounties  is  about  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  French  bounty. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

3496.  The  fact  of  the  amount  of  the  Austrian 
bounties  has  prevented  the  French  grower  getting 
any  of  his  boimty  ? — Yes,  they  have  knocked  it 
down  below  what  it  would  have  been  if  there  had 
only  been  the  French. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3497.  We  now  only  have  to  fight  the  Austrian 
bounty? — As  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  French, 
and  Dutch,  and  Belgians  are  all  ready  to  come 
into  a  convention  if  you  will  only  put  them  on  a 
fair  footing  with  regard  to  Austria. 

3498.  Any  single  Power  that  stood  out  would 
be  able  to  destroy  the  system  of  free  trade  which 
you  might  establish  ? — Unless  you  had  a  counter- 
vailing duty. 

3499.  The  onvention  of  1864,  without  that, 
is  worthless  ? — I  think  so. 

3500.  Even  the  last  Convention,  which  is 
stronger,  would  be  worthless  ? — In  fact,  I  think  I 
might  go  so  far  as  to  say  I  feel  perfectly  certain 
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3501.  It  would  be  useless  to  talk  of  any  action 
being  taken  ? — I  think  so. 

3502.  You  showed  us  that  the  price  of  sugar 
had  continuously  declined? — Yes. 

3503.  F'or  a  ^eat  many  years  ? — Yes. 

3504.  That  decline  has  not  been  much  aggra- 
vated of  late,  has  it  ?— No,  and  I  do  not  attribute 
the  whole  of  that  decline  to  the  bounties.  I 
think  that  so  long  as  Cuba  could  keep  on  import- 
ing slaves  she  kept  increasing  her  production 
and  kept  on  driving  down  the  price.  It  was 
enormously  profitable  provided  she  could  get 
slaves  enougn,  and  it  was  only  when  that  came 
to  an  end  that  that  element  was  removed.  Since 
that  time  I  think  all  the  reduction  haa  been 
owing  to  the  bounties.  Up  to  that  time  I  do  not 
think  they  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3505.  What  date  would  you  put  as  the  ceasing 
of  the  slave  trade  in  Cuba  ? — I  think  the  ceasing 
of  the  effect  of  the  slave  labour  was  about  1871 
or  1872. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3506.  The  refiners  have  told  us  that  the  bounty 
system  began  to  apply  in  1864? — Yes,  it  told 
upon  them  seriously  then,  but  not  upon  us  until 
much  later. 

3507.  Did  you  take  any  active  part  in  the 
agitation  about  slave  labour? — I  am  afraid  it  was 
rather  before  my  time.  I  think  I  should  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  against  it  if 
I  had  been  to  the  front  then,  certainly. 

3508.  You  are  clearly  of  opinion  that,  admit- 
ting  sugar  as  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  was 
wrong  ? — I  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that 
admitting  the  produce  of  slave  labour  is  always 
wrong.  It  might  be  under  certain  circumstances 
that  slave  labour  gives  no  advantages,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  cotton.  I  doubt  whether 
there  was  any  point  in  it  all,  but  in  the  case  of 
sugar  the  circumstances  were  very  different,  and 
it  was  a  peculiarly  hard  case  on  the  West  Indies, 
because  the  labour  of  the  West  Indies  had  been 
thoroughly  disorganised  by  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  subsequently  by  the  abolition  of  apprentice- 
ship. We  had  unusual  difficulties  to  contend 
against.  It  was  almost  a  breach  of  faith  to  the 
West  Indies,  that  equalisation  of  the  duties. 
You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  that  measure  was 
carried  in  consequence  of  the  support  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  ne  only  gave  his  support  to  llie 
measure  because  he  had  just  been  turned  out  of 
the  Government,  and  if  he  had  gone  against  Lord 
John  Russell  there  would  have  been  a  second 
change  of  Government  in  six  weeks.  In  the 
speech  he  made  at  the  time,  he  expressly  stated 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  measure,  out  voted  for 
it,  because,  to  his  mind,  the  larger  question  was 
whether  they  would  have  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment again  or  a  change  of  Ministry,  and  that  to 

him  was  a  more  senous  question  than  the  in-  \ 

justice  being  done  to  the  West  Indies. 

3509.  When  I  used  the  word  "  wrong  "  just 
now,  I  may  be  misunderstood ;  I  did  not  mean  it 
was  morally  wrong  to  admit  the  produce  of  slave 
labour,  but  that  it  was  fiscally  wrong,  economically 
wrong? — I  think  so.  I  should  like  to  mention  to 
the  Committee  that  that  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  is  generally  reckoned  a 
pretty  good  economist. 

u  3  3510.  You 
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Lubbock.  3510.  You  think,  in  fact,  if  a  state  of  govem- 
ment  prevails  under  which  slavery  flourishes^ 
4  July  1879.  giving  an  unnaturally  cheap  labour  to  the  pro- 
ducer, we  ought,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prin-. 
ciples  of  firee  trade,  to.  countervail  that  ?— r er- 
haps  that  is  going  rather  far,  but  I  think  it  is 
straining  free  trade  very  much  to  put  them  on 
an  equality;  and  certamly  when  you  are  en- 
deavouring to  do  away  with  slavery,  and  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  be  at  the  same  time  offering 
every  encouragement  to  it.  As  regards  the 
purely  free  trMe  question,  I  think  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  slave  labour  is  chewer  than  firee* 
35 XL  SumKwing  it  was  ?— Then  J  think  it  is 
straming  fi^  trade  very  much  to  put  them  on 
the  same  footing. 

3512.  You  do  not  shrink  from  saying  that  free 
trade  is  fulfilled  by  making  an  allowance  for  the 
difference  ? — It  depends  entirely  on  whether  you 
call  it  a  natural  difference  or  not  I  think  pro- 
bably, strictly  speaking,  free  trade  has  only  to 
do  with  fiscal  dinerences.  Slavery  is  not  a  fiscal 
difference  at  all ;  it  is  rather  a  question  of  terms 
than  anything  else.  I  think  it  is  decidedly  un- 
wise to  put  the  produce  of  slave  labour  on  the 
same  footing  as  firee. 

3513.  TiS:e  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  The  Cuban 
grower  has  his  labour  cheaper  than  the  Jamaica 
grower?— Then  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  put  them 
on  the  same  footing;  but  when  you  ask  me 
whether,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  contrary  to  free 
trade  or  not,  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  it  was. 
I  do  not  think  free  trade  deals  with  a  question  of 
that  sort  exactly.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
would  say,  for  instance,  that  buying  stolen  goods 
was  contrary  to  free  trade. 

3514.  What  did  Mr.  Gladstone  say  at  that 
time  ? — He  did  not  vote  for  the  measure,  and  he 
did  not  pair.  I  do  not  know  what  his  view  was, 
except,  I  think,  we  may  assume,  that  if  he  had 
approved  of  the  measure,  he  would  have  voted 
for  it. 

3515.  What  was  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar 
in  1877? — Speaking  generally,  it  was  about  a 
penny  a  pound ;  about  10  /.  a  ton. 

3516.  There  was  an  immense  increase  in  the 
crop  in  the  foUowine  year  ?— There  was  a  very 
lai^e  increase  in  the  Deetroot  crop  the  following 
year. 
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3517.  Was  not  there  an  immense  increase  in 
the  sugar  produced  in  the  West  Indies?— No. 

3518.  A  larger  importation  ? — Yes,  because  in 
1877  there  was  a  very  large  quantity  of  the 
West  Indian  crop  went  to  America,  and  that 
was  not  the  case  m  1878.  No,  1  am  wrong;  it 
was  in  1876  that  a  large  quantity  went  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Alexander  Broum. 

35 1 9.  Owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  low  prices  here  ? 
— The  market  there  went  up  a  good  d^  before 
the  market  here  did.  The  Americans  bought 
sugar  in  this  market  to  a  considerable  extent 
They  miscalculated  their  wants  altogether  that 
year. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3520.  Is  there  any  elasticity  in  the  power  of 
production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  ? — Cein 
tainly,  if  it  were  profitable. 

3521.  Has  it  not  been  shown  in  recent  years 
that  it  varies  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes,  certainly, 
according  to  the  crops. 

3522.  Independently  of  the  seasons? — Inde- 
pendently of  the  seasons  ;  it  does  not  vary  very 
much ;  it  has  not  of  recent  years ;  by  recent  years 
I  mean  fi:t)m  1871  to  1878. 

3523.  Of  course  there  must  be  every  variety 
of  facility  of  production  of  sugar  in  the  West 
Indies  ? — Yes.  / 

3524.  As  to  the  two  estates  you  mentioned 
which  are  abandoned,  how  are  they  situated  ? — 
They  are  very  badly  situated  for  labour ;  Jamaica 
is  badly  situated  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
West  indies.  I  have  ^lOt  been  there,  but  fix)m 
what  I  have  heard  there  se^ms  to  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  labour ;  in  certain  parts  of  Ja- 
maica there  is  abundance,  but  in  other  parts  there 
is  great  scarcity. 

3525.  Do  you  think  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Barbadoes  could  be  increased  rapidly  ? — No,  not 
much ;  Barbadoes  is  a  small  i3land,  and  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  it  is  very  highly  cultivated. 

3526.  Could. not  more  be  got  out  of  an  acre  by 
means  of  stimulants?— They  use  a  pretty  irood 
quantity  of  stimulants  now ;  'there  is  I  go<&S 
of  guano  there. 
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Mr.  Neyile  Lubbock,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Alexander  Brovm. 

3527.  You  stated,  I  beliere,  in  your  former 
examination,  that  the  Colonial  Company  were 
interested  in,  not  only  ^a  merchants  but  as  owners 
of,  sugar  estates  in  the  West  Indies  ?— Yes. 

3528.  Some  thousand  acres,  I  believe,  in  all  ? 
—11,000  acres,  I  think. 

3529.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  those 
estates  ;  have  they  gone  out  of  cultivation  at 
aU?— No. 

3530.  The  effect  has  simply  been  a  reduction 
of  the  value  of  the  produce  ? — Quite  so ;  and  I 
think  the  effect  of  the  bounties  has  also  b^en  to 
prevent  an  extejision  of  the  cultivation,  which 
would  probably  have  taken  place  had  it  been 
profitable. 

3531.  But  the  acreage  under  cultivation  now 
is  the  same  as  it  was  ? — Practically. 

3532.  Therefore  the  eftect  of  the  French 
bounties,  so  far  as  it  is  gone  at  present,  is  simply 
to  cut  off  profits? — Quite  so;  not  necessanly 
only  the  French  bounty,  but  the  bounties  gene- 
raUy.  I  think  I  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
the  present  prices  would  not  pay  for  the  cost  of 
cultivation. 

3533.  With  reference  to  your  evidence  with 
regard  to  Bel^um,  I  think  you  stated,  in  an- 
swer to  Question  3062,  that  the  Belgium  refiners 
get  a  portion  of  the  bounty  ? — Yes,  they  get  a 
portion  of  it. 

3534.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  con- 
sumers do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  bounty  ? — 
Not  the  whole  of  it. 

3535.  Why  is  that? — Because  there  is  no 
reaison  why  the  refiner  should  part  with  more  of 
the  bounty  than  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
sell  his  sugar. 

3536.  The  case  of  Belgium,  according  to  the 
correspondence  that  we  have  had  befoi^e  us,  is 
exceptional  in  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  sugar 
refiners  say  that  they  cannot  work  in  bondT — 
Yes. 

3537.  As  far  as  the  negotiations  have  gone,  an 
agreement  has  been  come  to  to  go  on  on  the 
present  system  ? — Not  quite  to  go  on  on  the 
present  system.    They  were  to  increase  the  as- 
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sumed  yield,  and  they  were  to  reduce  the  duties, 

both  of  which  points  would  have  reduced  the  8  July  1879. 

bounty. 

3538.  If  they  increased  their  assumed  yield 
and  reduced  their  duty,  do  you  think  that 
bounties  would  be  done  away  with?— I  think 
they  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  point  at  which 
they  would  not  have  been  of  very  much  import- 
ance. 

3539.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  if  other 
countries  sufficiently  increase  the  assumed  yield 
they  must  come  to  a  point  when,  if  they  increase 
the  assumed  yield  sufficiently,  there  would  be  no 
bounty  ^ — Quite  so. 

3540.  Why  then,  therefore,  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  should  lay  down  a  system  of 
refining  In  bon/which  counties  may  o/may  not 
adopt;  why  would  you  not  go  on  and  simply 
point  out  to  them  that  the  real  yield  is  higner 
than  the  estimated  yield  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  refining  in  bond. 
I  think,  as  you  justly  say,  that  in  the  case  of 
Belgium  we  should  get  what  we  want  by  other 
means. 

3541.  Supposing  that  you  are  satisfied  of  the 
bond  fide  assurances  of  a  Government  that  by 
other  means  they  would  put  a  stop  to  bounty, 
that  could  be  oone  by  increasing  the  assumed 
yield  as  well  as  by  refining  in  bond  ? — That  is 
rather  a  vague  question,  because  there  are 
several  kinds  of  assumed  yield.  In  Belgium 
they  do  manufacture  in  bond,  and  it  is  only  in- 
creasing the  assumed  yield  on  the  manufacture 
of  the  juice.  In  Austria,  they,  have  an  assumed 
yield  of  a  totally  different  cnaracter,  that  is  to 
say,  au  assumed  quantity  of  roots  that  can  be 
worked  in  a  vessel  of  a  given  size.  In  the 
Belgium  case  I  think  that  if  the  control 
was  effective  and  the  assumed  yield  was 
sufficient,  that  would  do  away  with  the 
bounties. 

3542.  Take  the  Austrian  case,  where  they  work 
upon  the  capacity  of  certain  vessels :  do  you  not 
tnink  the  increased  yield  from  what  I  believe  it 
to  be  now,  1,100  kilosrrammes  of  roots  in  24  hours, 
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up  to  1,800  kilofframmes  in  24  hours,  would  have 

8  July  1879.  an  effect  in  diminishing  the  bounty? — No,  I  do 

not  think  it  would. 

3543.  Why  not? — Because  I  have  recently 
been  informed  that  already  the  fabricants  have 
made  arrangements  to  increase  their  work  by  60 
per  cent. 

3544.  If  that  is  so,  they  might  increase  the 
assumed  yield  much  further  ? — Of  course  it  is 
difficult  to  say  when  you  arrive  at  the  point  at 
which  they  must  stop.  No  doubt  there  must  be 
a  point  somewhere  where  they  must  absolutely 

stop. 

3545.  The  Austrians,  as  I  understand,  have 

})roceeded  on  this  plan,  in  the  late  chahge  of  the 
aw,  of  putting  down  a  minimum  revenue  from 
these  makers  of  sugar  ? — ^Yes. 

3546.  That  minimum  income  would,  I  suppose, 
be  based  upon  the  assumed  yield  of  those  vessels, 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  find  that  the  minimum 
income  is  not  realised,  they  will  immediately 
increase  the  assumed  yield  of  the  vessels  ? — No, 
I  think  not.  What  they  do  is  to  charge  the 
fabVicants  so  much  according  to  the /quantity  of 
sugar  that  has  been  made,  and  they  have  to  make 
the  sum  up  to  the  minimum. 

3547.  tfut  really  after  all  ih^  fabricants  have 
to  pay  the  Government  out  of  their  own  pockets 
to  make  up  this  minimum  revenue  ? — They  must 
pay  the  Government ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Govern- 
ment must  receive  6,000,000  florins  more  than 
they  pay  in  drawbacks. 

3548.  Does  not  that  really  reduce  the  bounty  ? 
— Not  necessarily  at  all;  because  the  amount  of 
bounty  that  the  manufacturers  get  depends  upon 
the  amount  that  they  get  from  the  consumer ;  if 
they  can  get  6,000,000  florins  more  out  of  the 
consumers'  pockets,  they  will  be  left  just  in  the 
same  position. 

3549.  But  why  do  you  think  that  the  Austrian 
Government  are  going  to  allow  this  bounty  to  go 
on ;  so  far  as  you  have  stated,  I  believe  they  have 
increased  the  assumed  yield  of  those  vessels  of 
late  years  very  considerably,  and  are  going  to  do 
it  further  ? — As  I  have  already  said,  I  believe 
they  have  increased  the  assiuned  yield  of  the 
vessels  from  200  kilogrammes  up  to  1,100,  and 
they  are  now  going  up  to  1,800 ;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  the^t  the  fabricants  are  getting  a  larger 
bounty  now  that  the  assumed  yield  is  1^800  kilo- 
grammes than  they  originally  got  when  it  was 
200  kilogrammes ;  so  that  I  think  the  Austrians 
have  been  making  those  alterations  with  a  view 
of  getting  rid  of  the  bounties ;  but  the  effect  has 
been  really  to  increase  them.  The  Austrian 
Government  do  not  understand  the  question. 

3550.  Still  there  is  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  Austrian  Government  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  put  these  bounties  down? — Yes,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  so. 

3551.  That  being  so,  why  not  allow  them  to 
do  it  in  their  own  fashion  rather  than  tie  them  to 
manufacturing  in  bond? — We  should  not  com- 
plain if  they  were  doing  it ;  what  we  complain  of 
is  that  they  are  not  doing  it.  They  may  be*  try- 
ing to  do  it,  but  that  is  no  goodf,  if  they  do  not 
succeed, 

3552.  But  you  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
bona  fides  of  the  Austrian  Government  as  regards 
their  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  bounties  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  their 
bona  fides;  I  do  not  think  that  they  wisn  to  do  it 
suddenly ;  I  think  they  are  quite  aware  that  it 
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would  be  a  great  injury  to  the   trade  to  do  it 
suddenly. 

3553.  With  regard  to  a  competition  amongst 
the  cane-sugar  producing  countries,  the  figures 
which  vou  havegiven  to  us,  I  thiidc,  show  that 
sugar  from  the  T^st  Indies  has  rather  fallen  off 
of  late  years  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  not  myself  go 
farther  than  to  say  that  I  think  the  production 
of  the  West  Indies  has  stood  still ;  because  the 
crops  will  vary  from  one  year  to  another  year, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  crops  of  any  one  year  are 
a  very  safe  guide.        1 

3554.  But  you  pointed  out  to  us,  that  in  the 
case  of  Reunion,  they  would  appear  to  be  in  a 
worse  state  still  ? — Yes. 

3555.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  decline  in  the 
production  of  sugar  in  Reunion  might  make  a 
further  market  for  sugar  from  the  W  est  Indies  ? 
— Yes,  but  it  is  a  small  production ;  I  think  it  is 
30,000  or  40.000  tons;  and  when  the  beetroot 
increases  at  the  rate  of  something  like  100,000 
tons  or  150,000  tons  in  a  year,  a  small  quantity- 
like  that  is  almost  inappreciable* 

3556.  Is  not  the  climate  in  the  West  Indies, 
practically  speaking,  one  of  the  most  favourable 
climates  for  the  purpose  of  sugar  growing  ? — I 
believe  it  is. 

3557.  If  there  is  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  de- 
mand for  cane  sugar,  that  decreasing  demand  will 
probably  fall  upon  other  countries  before  it  will 
liftU  upon  the  West  Indies,  will  it  not  ? — I  think 
it  would  fall  concurrently  upon  Java  for  instance, 
which  is,  I  suppose,  as  well  situated  as  the  West 
Indies;  and  probably  Manilla  and  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico,  which  are  large  producing  countries;, 
then  there  is  Brazil  again. 

3558.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  sugar  from  the .  West  Indies  would 
find  a  market  in  America  ? — There  thej  have  to 
compete  against  Louisiana  sugar,  which  has  a 
protection  of,  I  think,  nearly  10  Z.  a  ton,  and,  of 
course,  naturally,  with  that  protection,  the  crop 
of  Louisiana  sugar  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
Then  again,  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  a  treaty 
with  America,  and  now  their  sugar  goes  free 
into  America ;  that  again  amounts  to  a  bonus  of 
nearly  10  /.  per  ton. 

3559.  Still  for  all  that  the  Americans  are 
taking  a  great  deal  of  the  Cuban  crop  now  ?— 
Yes. 

3560.  They  cannot  produce  enough  in  their 
own  country  ? — ^They  have  not  done  so  of  recent 
years,  certainly. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

3561.  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  amount  of 
sugar  imported  into  America  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ? — It  is  small  at  present ;  I  think  it  was 
15,000  tons  last  year. 

3562.  It  all  goes  to  California,  does  it  not? 
—Yes. 

3563.  It  does  not  come  across  the  continent  ? 
— I  think  not. 

•       Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3564.  Does  not  the  question  of  Cuban  sugar 
going  into  America,  while  America  grows  a  por- 
tion of  Lousiana  sugar  herself,  make  the  question 
of  refining  in  bond  very  difficult  for  America  ?— 
I  d6  not  see  why  it  should  make  it  diflScult  for 
America. 

3565.  They  wopld  have  to  refine  the  foreign 
sugar  in  bond,  would  they  not? — As  I  before 

said,. 
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said^  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference 
whether  thej  refined  Louisiana  sugar  or  ;foreign 
Bu^r.  The  refiner  pays  the  same  price  for 
eimer  the  one  or  the  other. 

3566.  But  supposing  that  you  take  at  the 
same  refinery  Louisiana  sugar  and  Cuban  sugar, 
and  that  you  mix  them  together  and  calculate 
the  duty  upon  them  after  tne  refinery  process  is 
finished^  you  would  then  make  Louisiana  sugar 
pay  a  portion  of  its  duty  ? — Of  course,  so  far  as 
the  wAjnerican  Government  is  concerned,  they 
would  be  paying  a  drawback  upon  sugar  which 
had  paid  them  no  duty.  It  would  not  make 
much  difference  to  the  refiner,  but  it  would  to 
the  American  Government. 

3567.  The  Louisiana  planters  of  sugar  would 
very  muc&  object  to  such  a  plan  as  that,  would 
they  not,  because  their  sugar  would  be  taxed  with 
the  duty? — ^The  Louisiana  planter  pays  no  duty, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
object. 

3568.  If  the  Louisiana  planter  puts  his  sugar 
with  Cuban  sugar,  which,  after  bemg  refined,  nas 
to  pay  duty,  the  Louisiana  planter  will  have  to 

Jay  duty,  will  he  not  ? — Yes ;  no  doubt  that  would 
e  an  objection. 

3569.  And,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difficulty, 
you  would  have  to  have  two  refineries? — Yes; 
or  probably  a  different  set  of  people  woidd  refine 
the  two  sugars.  I  think  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty. 

3570.  Therefore  the  case  of  America  is  rather 
peculiar,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

,  3571.  Supposing  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
hcna  fides  oi  the  desire  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  bounties,  and  that  refining 
in  bond  is  not  applicable,  can  you  suggest  a  better 
plan  than  the  present  plan? — I  am,  myself,  quite 
satified  that  America  should  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether;  I  think  she  has  shown  no 
disposition  to  give  bounties,  and  if  she  is  giving 
them  unintentionally,  if  it  was  represented  to  her, 
she  would  probably  remove  them. 

3572.  With  regard  to  the  effect  upon  English 
sugar  refiners  of  cheap  Austrian  sugar  coming  to 
this  country,  of  course  they  get  their  raw  article 
cheaper? — Yes. 

3573.  The  English  sugar  refiners  get  their 
raw  sugar  at  a  price  less  by  3  Z.  per  ton  than 
they  would  if  tnere  was  no  bounty,  do  they 
not  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  explained  to  the 
Committee  last  week  that  my  opinion  was  that 
the  average  price  of  sugar  throughout  was 
reduced  about  2  7.  per  ton  by  the  combined 
effect  of  all  the  bounties ;  and  that  is  the  price 
at  which  the  refiner  gets  his  sugar,  whether  it 
comes  from  Austria,  or  whether  it  comes  from 
France,  or  from  the  West  Indies.  I  think  that 
possibly  the  very  lar^e  amount  of  the  Austrian 
bounties  has  made  them  place  their  sugar  in 
the  market  at  rather  cheap  rates,  but  it  would 
not  be  1  rf.  per  lb. 

3574.  It  is  admitted  then  that  the  English 
sugar  refiners  set  their  raw  su^ar  at  2  /.  per  ton, 
say,  cheaper  than  they  woiild  if  there  were 
no  bounties  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3575.  Is  not  that  a  verv  considerable  help  to 
them  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  any  help  to  them  at 
all,  because  they  have  to  sell  their  refined  su^r 
2/.  per  ton  lower  than  they  would  otherwise 
do. 
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3576.  It  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price 
of  all  sugars  imported  from  our  colonies  ? — Quite 
80.  If  they  could  get  the  same  price  Jfor  their 
refined  sugar,  and  pay  2  /.  per  ton  less  for  dieir 
raw  sugar,  of  course  that  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  them ;  but  that  is  not  the  effect 
of  it. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3577.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  they  do  get  their  raw  ma- 
terial cheaper,  is  it  not  ? — If  they  get  their  raw 
material  cheaper  than  other  refiners,  it  would  be 
an  element ;  out  if  they  are  only  getting  the  raw 
material  at  the  same  price  as  other  refiners,  it  is 
no  element. 

3578.  I  believe  you  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  you  thought  the  beetroot  sugar  would  in- 
crease in  quantity,  so  that  the  diminution  in  cane 
sugar  produced  in  the  West  Indies  would  go 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sugar  trade  womd 
be  almost  stamped  out  ? — I  think  that  will  be  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  bounties  if  they  are  con- 
tinued. 

3579.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  result 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  sugar 
here? — I  think  not,  until  the  process  is  com- 
pleted. 

3580.  Whv  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion, 
considering  mat  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sugar  used  is  cane  sugar,  and  not  beetroot 
sugar? — So  long  as  we  were  producing  eane 
sugar,  we  shall  be  keeping  up  a  competition  with 
the  beetroot ;  and  therefore  that  would  tend  to 
keep  prices  very  low.  But  the  instant  that  com- 
petition was  removed,  and  there  was  no  cane 
sugar,  my  impression  is  that  bounties  would  be 
done  away  with,  and  then  you  would  have  a 
higher  level  of  prices. 

3581.  But  if  you  reduced  the  cane  sugar  crop 
every  year  by  a  certain  percentage,  that  would 
cause  a  scarcity  of  sugar  in  the  market,  would  it 
not? — Yes;  unless  the  beetroot  more  than  made 
it  good.  If  the  total  supply  of  sugar  was  dimin- 
ished, no  doubt  the  prices  would  rise  ;  but  what 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  is,  that  I 
do  not  think  such  a  rise  in  price  would  at  all  tend 
to  increase  the  growth  of  cane  sugar. 

3582.  You  think  that  the  rise  in  the  price 
would  tend  to  stimulate  some  sugar-growing  in- 
dustry ;  where  would  it  all  go  to  ? — I  think  it 
would  tend  to  stimulate  the  beet  industry  on  the 
Continent. 

3583.  You  stated,  I  believe,  to  the  Committee 
that  your  remedy  for  this  grievance  would  be  a 
countervailing  duty,  which  you  would  put  on  at 
once,  and  then  ask  other  countries  to  have  a. 
convention  upon  the  subject? — Yes. 

3584.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  amount 
of  the  duty  would  be  about  3  /.  per  ton  ? — That, 
in  my  opimon,  would  be  a  sufiScient  amount  of 
duty. 

3585.  You  would  put  that  all  round  upon 
all  classes  of  sugar  ?•— Upon  all  classes  of  beet- 
root sugar. 

3586.  Would  it  not  follow  that  you  would  hd 
taxing  some  sugars  higher  than  others  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would. 

3587.  Therefore  your  countervailing  duty 
would  not  exactly  countervail  the  bounties 
which  these  sugars  got  going  out  of  foreign 
countries  ? —  No  ;  it  would,  in  reality,  omy 
countervail  a  portion  of  it ;  but  I  think  it  would 
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LwModc.      countervail  a  sufficient  pcnrtion  of  it  to    bring 
8  July  1870.  about  the  remedy  that  we  want, 

3588.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  3  /.  per  toxx  5 
18  that  an  average  of  the  various  classes  of  sugar 
which  come  to  this  country  ? — No  ;  I  should  say 
it  is  arrived  at  rather  from  an  estimate  of  what  in 
one's  own  mind  would  be  sufficient  to  stop  it. 
One  would  probably  give  reasons  applicable  to 
each  different  country  why  one  thought  it  would 
be  sufficient. 

3589.  I  understand  that  tliQ  theory  of  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  is,  to  exactly  equally  countervail 
any  bounty  that  there  may  be  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
the  theory.  One  must  in  all  cases  endeavour  to 
carry  out  that  theory  in  a  practical  manner^  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out  abso- 
lutely. 

3590.  For  instance,  there  is  no  bounty  upon 
French  raw  sugar  from  the  fabricants^  but  there 
is  a  bounty  upon  raw  sugar  from  the  Austrian 

fabrieants  ? — Yes. 

359 U  And  if  you  put  on  a  countervailing 
duty  you  would  have  this  position  of  affidrs, 
you  would  be  charging  the  French  fabrieants 
3  /.  per  ton,  they  getting  no  bounty,  whereas  in 
the  Austrian  casC)  you  would  be  charging  them 
3  /•  per  ton  when  they  were  getting  a  bounty 
equal  to  3  /.  per  ton ;  would  that  be  fair  to  the 
French  manufacturer  ? — Of  course,  that  is  assum- 
ing that  the  French  growers  of  raw  sugar  do  not 
get  any  amount  of  the  bounty  that  is  paid  to  the 
refiners;  but  my  belief  is,  that  they  do  get  a 
portion  of  it. 

3592.  To  the  extent  of  a  portion  of  it  you 
would  be  charging  them  more  heavily  than  you 
would  the  Austrians  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  would. 

3593.  Would  that  be  fair  to  the  French  fabri- 
eants ?  - 1  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  measure  to  continue. 
The  suggestion  of  puttbg  on  a  oountervaiUng 
duty  was  merely  as  a  temporary  means  of  bring- 
ing about  an  arrangement  amongst  all  the 
parties.  I  think  you  will  find  that  France  is 
most  {mxious  to  come  into  such  an  arrangement. 

3594.  But  we  must  consider,  if  we  make  a 
recommendation  of  that  character,  whether  it  is 
a  practiced  recommendation,  must  we  not?*^ 
Yes. 

3595.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  practical 
recommendation  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3596.  That  is  to  say  you  are  going  to  do  an 
injustice  to  the  Frendi  fabrieants  in  order  to 
countervail  the  Austrian  bounty? — My  impres- 
sion is  that  you  would  find  the  French  fabrieants 
would  be  only  too  glad  if  the  finfflisn  Grovem- 
ment  would  take  that  step.  I  thii]^  they  would 
be  ready  enough  put  up  with  a  small  mjustice 
for  the  moment,  if  you  could  settle  the  bounty 
system  satis&ctorily.  I  quite  admit  that  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  them  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
and  that  it  would  be  only  fair,  possibly,  to  make 
a  little  difference  in  their  favour. 

3597.  Not  only  with  regard  to  the  French 
fabrieants,  but  with  regard  to  the  Germaui  fabri- 
eants ? — The  Germs;!!  fabrieants  do  get  a  boimty. 

3598.  And  therefore,  practically,  if  there  was 
to  be  a  countervailing  duty,  you  would  have  to 
put  on  the  duty  according  to  where  the  sugar 
was  grown  ? — Yes. 

3599.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  to  have 
certificates  of  export  ? — Yes. 

3600.  Do  you  not  see  great  difficulty  about 
certificates  of  export? — No,   I  do  npt  see  any 


Mr.  Alexander  £rou;;i^--continuea. 

difficulty  at  all ;  in  this  case  of  sugar  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  there  would  be  ^  leas 
difficulty,  for  instance,  than  in  the  case  of 
spirits. 

3601.  .Supposing  that  it  should  happen  that  the 
Austrian  bounty  was  higher  than  the  German 
bounty,  would  there  not  be  a  creat  temptation 
to  get  the  Austrian  sugar  passed  off  as  German 
sugar,  in  order  that  it  might  come  in  at  a  lower 
duty? — Yes,  but  I  think  there  would  be  an  equal 
inducement  to  the  Germans  to  prevent  anytlung 
of  the  sort  taking  place.  In  point  of  fact,  1 
think  you  would  una  that  the  Germans  would 
take  very  good  care  that  the  Austrian  sugar  did 
not  get  that  advantage. 

3602.  They  would  liave  to  have  a  Customs  line 
to  do  it,  would  they  not  ? — They  would  require 
to  have  a  certificate  of  origin,  I  lancy,  to  do  it 

3603.  And  a  Customs  line  also  ? — ^We  could 
not  have  a  Customs  line  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3604.  But  Germany  would  have  a  duty  upon 
sugar  going  into  it  from  Austria  ? — I  am  not  sure 
that  they  do  not  allow  the  susar  to  pass  through. 
There  i?  a  question  now  pending  between  Ger- 
many and  Austria ;  I  think  Austrian  sugar  can 
pass  through  Germany  if  it  is  going  to  another 
coimtry. 

Mr.  JBourke. 

3605.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  Austrian 
sugar  that  comes  in  here  comes  down  through 
German  ports? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so;  it 
comes  down  the  Elbe.  As  I  have  already  said^ 
I  think  one  single  dut^  would  be  sufficient  I 
think  it  is  imnossible,  m  this  matter,  to  be  abso- 
lutely «cientincally  accurate ;  you  must  approach 
it  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3606.  To  countervail  absolutely  and  accurately 
any  system  of  bounties,  there  would  be  these 
difficulties  ? —  There  would  be  these  little  difficul- 
ties, but  I  do  not  think  they  need  be  taken  into 
consideration,  because,  practically,  all  we  ask  for 
is  that  you  should  countervail  something  less 
than  the  total  amount  of  the  bounty. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

3607.  Do  you  say  that  the  countervailing  duty 
of  3  /.  per  ton  would  be  less  or  would  be  more 
than  the  bounty  which  the  French  grower  now 
gets  ? — My  impression  is  that  that  is  about  what 
he  gets. 

3608.  So  that  no  injustice  would  be  done  to 
him,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  only  as  com- 

faring  his  case  with  the  Austrian  case?— No. 
f  his  bounty  amounts  to  3  /.  he  would  not  be 
injured ;  but  Mr.  Martineau  could  tell  you  better 
than  I  can  what  the  real  amount  is.  Of  course 
if  the  bounty  in  France  is  less  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  charge  him  3  7.  I  am  rather  assuming,  in 
each  case,  that  the  bounty  is  3  /. 

3609.  Is  the  real  amount  of  the  bounty  more 
or  less  than  the  countervailing  duty  which  you 
propose  ? — I  think  it  is  about  the  same,  but  it  is 
not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  because  there 
are  so  many  things  involved. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3610.  If  the  bounty  upon  refined  sugar  from 
France  is  equal  to  3  /.  per  ton,  surely  the  bounty 
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npon  the  Austrian  raw  sugar  is  a  great  deal 
more  ? — No  doubt. 

3611.  That  is  to  say,  the  two  things  stand  on 
quite  a  different  basis  ? — Quite,  at  least  to  this 
extent,  that  the  amount  on  Austrian  sugar  is 
Terv  much  larger. 

3612.  When  you  say  3  /.  per  ton,  do  you  base 
your  calculations  upoh  the  condition  of  the 
French  raw  sugar  maker,  or  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Austrian  raw  sugar  maker? — What  I 
rather  idmed  at  was  this,  that  in  no  ease  should 
you  charge  more  than  the  bounty  paid,  and  I 
think  that  3  /.  per  ton  does  about  fulnl  that  con-» 
dition. 

3613.  In  the  French  case  you  should  not 
charge  more  than  the  bounty  jwdd? — I  think 
not 

3614.  Then,  of  course,  if  the  Austrian  bounty 
is  higher  you  would  charge  far  less  than  the 
Austrian  lloun^  ? — Yes. 

3616.  Therefore,  your  difficulty  only  comes  to 
this :  lliat  you  woula  not  haye  a  counteryailing 
duty  against  the  Austrian  sugar? — We  fihoula 
only  countenrail  a  portion  of  it. 

Chairman. 

3616.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  no  bounty 
upon  French  raw  sugar  at  all  ?—  Except  what 
they  get  indirectly  through  the  higher  price  that 
the  refiners  giye  them. 

3617.  But  if  raw  sugar  brinffs  the  same  price 
in  France  as  it  does  in  England  it  is  eyident,  is 
it  not,  that  the  raw  su^ar  maker  does  not  get  a 
bounty  ?— I  do  not  think  so,  necessarily. 

3618.  If  the  sugar  which  the  refiner  buys  from 
Uie  fabrictmts  is  bought  by  the  refiner  at  the  same 
price  in  Paris  as  the  refiner  here  is  able  to  buy 
French  sugar  at  in  this  market,  is  it  not  pretty 
eyident  that  he  would  not  get  any  bounty? — 
Yes ;  then  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  so. 

3619.  If  that  was  the  case  French  raw  sugar 
coming  in  here  without  a  bounty  would  not 
require  to  be  counteryailed  by  any  duty  ? — No. 

3620.  And  you  would  not  propose  to  counter- 
yail  French  raw  sugar  by  a  duty  ? — I  do  not  quite 
aOTee  with  you  that  French  raw  su^ar  does  not 
obtain  a  bounty,  because,  althougn  a  certain 
p(Hrtion  of  the  French  raw  sugar  comes  into  this 
market,  I  belieye  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
of  their  getting  a  higher  price  from  the  refiner. 

3621.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  sugar  coming 
into  this  market  from  France  is  that  sugar  which 
gives  the  lesser  yield  of  refined  sugar?— Yes, 
mainly. 

3622.  The  French  only  send  here  that  which 
does  not  yield  the  larger  bounty  ? — Yes, 

3623.  Joutif  it  can  be  shown  that  that  kind  of 
sugar  which  is  used  by  French  refiners  is  sold 
here  at  the  same  price  as  the  French  refiner  pays, 
you  would  not  then  say  that  the/aSriccrn^  obtained 
a  bounty  ? — No. 

3624.  In  that  case  you  would  not  propose  to  . 
impose  any  such  countervailing  duty  upon  raw 
su^r  coming  from  France  ?— No,  but  1  do  not 
think  that  m  any  case  there  would  ever  be  a 
question  of  chargmg  a  duty  upon  French  sugar. 
The  French  are  only  too  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
these  bounties. 

Mr.  Orr  Eunng. 

3625.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  import  very  little 
raw  sugar  from  France  ?— It  is  a  duninishing  im- 
port 

0.104. 
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)rding 


Mr. 

Lubbock. 


I  have  before  me.     According  to  this  Ketum  we  8  July  1^79. 

have  imported  in  the  six  months  of  1879, 127,308 

cwts.,  whereas,  in  the  six  months  of  the  year 

previously,  it  was  only  47,574  cwts  ,  and  in  the 

year    1877  it  was  only  34,769  cwts.  ?— If  you  , 

went  back  to  another  year  or  two,  you  would 

find,  I  think,  that  the  import  had  diminished. 

3627.  Whereas  the  raw  sugar  imported  from 
Germany,  which  I  believe  mcludes  Austrian 
sugar,  amounted  to  1,502,434  cwts.,  which  is  an 
enormous  increase  in  comparison  to  France? — 
That  is  so. 

3628.  The  import  from  Grermany  had  in* 
creased  by  50  per  cent  upon  what  it  was  in  1878, 
and  by  120  per  cent  upon  what  it  was  in  1877? 
— I  thank  the  figures  for  France  that  you  read  for  - 
the  six  months  only  amounted  to  6,000  tons,  and 
I  have  got  14,000  tons  as  the  total  import  in  1878 ; 
so  that  6,000  tons  for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  does  not  show  very  much.  I  think,  in 
noint  of  fact,  you  may  consider  it  rather  as  a 
oiminishing  import  from  France.  One  year  will 
vary  somewhat  from  another  if  .they  happen  to 
haye  a  very  good  crop. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3629.  If  you  put  on  a  countervailing  duty  of 
any  sort  against  France  you  would  then  dimi- 
nish the  import  still  further? — Yes,  I  do  not 
wish  at  all  to  advocate  a  countervailing  duty 
against  France  for  any  sugar. 

Chairman, 

3630.  With  regard  to  raw  sugar  from  France, 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  not 
propose  to  put  a  countervailing  duty  upon  raw 
sugar  from  France?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  necessary. 

8631.  Therefore,  in  speaking  about  a  counter- 
vailing duty  upon  sugar  from  France,  we  may 
confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  question  of 
a  countervailing  duty  upon  refined  sugar  from 
France?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

3632.  You  are  aware  that  refining  in  bond 
has  been  agreed  to  by  France  at  more  than  one 
conference  f  — Yes. 

3633.  And  if  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
were  willing  to  come  under  a  convention  to 
abolish  bounties  similar  to  that  which  was  agreed 
to  upon  the  last  occasion,  you  think  that  would 
be  satisfactory  if  it  contained  a  clause  binding 
the  signatones  to  the  convention  to  put  on  a 
countervailing  duty  against  any  country  which 
continued  to  pay  bounties?— Quite  so. 

3634.  Then,  if  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
were  to  agree  to  that,  they  would  include  practi- 
cally all  the  great  refined  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries, would  they  not? — Except  Austria  and 
Germany.  They  produce  refined  sugar,  but  it 
does  not  come  this  way.  It  would  embrace  the 
four  countries  that  send  refined  sugar  this  way. 

3635.  But  do  tl^ey  export  large  quantities  of 
refined  sugar? — Austria  exports  targe  quantities 
of  refined  sugar  which  goes  mainly  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  it  is  there  driving  out  the  French 
sugar. 

3636.  France  cannot  compete  with  Austria, 
because  the  Austrian  bounty  is  larger  ?  — 
Quite  so. 

3637.  Then,  taking  the  present  state  of  our 
imports,  if  that  convention  that  I  mentioned 
were    agreed    to     between    France,    Belgium, 
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luUocJc.       Holland,  and    England,  we  should  practically 
8  July  1879.   have  the  diflSculties   of  a  countervailing  duty 

materially  reduced,  should  we  not? — Quite  so; 
I  think  they  would  be  reduced  to,  practically, 
you  might  almost  say,  Austria  and  Germany. 

3638.  And  that  would  be  more  with  reference 
to  raw  sugar  than  refined? — Yes. 

3639.  In  speaking  about  3  h  per  ton,  so  far  as 
your  knowledge  goes,  that  would  be  under  the 
lowest  bounty  that  is  paid  ? — It  would  be  about 
the  bounty  paid  by  Germany,  and  considerably 
under  the  bounty  paid  by  Austria. 

3640.  But  if  investigation  should  show  that  it 
was  higher  than  the  Dounty  paid  by  either  of 
those  countries,  you  would  not  wish  to  name  the 
sum  of  3  7.? — Certainly  not;  I  only  say  3/., 
because  my  impression  is  that  that  is  less  than  the 
bounty. 

3641.  What  you  desire  in  the  way  of  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  is  that  it  should  be  less  than  the 
bounty,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  supposed 
that  you  wish  for  protection  ? — Certainly.  We 
do  not  ask  for  any  protection  at  all ;  we  only  ask 
for  even  less  than  equal  play;  we  are  willing 
that  our  competitors  should  have  a  certain  advan- 
tage over  us. 

3642.  Have  you  anv  information  as  to  whether 
Germany  is  also  willmg  to  come  under  such  a 
convention  ? — I  have  seen,  this  morning,  an  article 
witii  regard  to  it,  which  would  lead  one  to  imagine 
that  Germany  is  willing  to  come  under  such  a 
convention;  I  read  it  in  the  "  Joumale  des  Fabric 
cants  des  Sucre  "  of  the  2nd  of  July.  They  have 
a  long  article  upon  the  sugar  question  in  Ger- 
many, and  they  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stammer, 
who  has  been  the  editor  01  the  chief  sugar  news- 
paper in  Germany.  He  deals  here  with  the 
question  of  an  international  arrangement.  He 
alludes  to  an  agreement  which  has  recentiy  been 
come  to  by^  the  refiners  and  the  fabricants  in 
France,  to  ask  the  French  Government,  I  believe, 
to  endeavour  to  arrange  an  international  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  of  manufacturing  and  renning 

'  in  bond,  where  there  are  duties ;  and,  in  dealing 

with  that  Dr.  Stammer  says  that  he  is  very  glad 
to  see  that  the  two  portions  of  the  French  sugar 
industry  which  have  hitherto  been  enemies  are 
now  friends,  because  that  simplifies  the  matter 
considerably ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  say  :  ^^  But 
we  think  that  the  means  which  have  been  chosen 
are  extremely  difficult  and  long  to  execute.  The 
situation  of  the  sugar  industiy  in  all  the  countries 
requires,  however,  an  immediate  solution.  The 
principle  difliculty  rests,  in  our  opinion,  upon  the 
general  tendency  of  the  English  Government  and 
also  of  the  English  nation  to  reject  all  adoption 
of  differential  duties,  or  all  special  treatment,  for 
any  article  according  to  the  place  whence  it  comes. 
So  long  as  Englan  '4  will  not  decide  to  render 
access  to  her  market  difficult  to  bounty  sugar,  it 
will  always  be  difficult  to  surmount  the  opposition 
which  renning  in  bond  will  encoimter  in  a  country 
of  regime." 

3643.  In  point  of  fact  that  amounts  to  this, 
that,  apparently,  Germany  would  be  willing  to 
come  under  some  convention,  but  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  expect  any  convention  unless 
England  was  prepared,  in  the  event  of  bounties 
still  continuing  to  be  paid,  to  put  on  a  counter- 
vailing duty  ? — Quite  so ;  that  is  the  German 
view. 


Lford  Frederick  Cavendish. 

3644.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  those 
views  are  official  ? — This  is  a  French  paper,  but 
it  is  quoting  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stammer, 
who  is  a;  high  authority  in  Germany  on  sugar 
questions. 

3645.  Is  he  likely  to  represent  Prince  Bis- 
mark's  views  ? — I  think  Prince  Bismark's  views 
would  probably  be  those  of  the  industry. 

Chairman, 

3646.  That  report  alludes  also  to  an  agreement 
which  has  been  arrived  at  between  the  fabricants 
and  the  refiners  of  France  ?—  Yes,  and  it  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  the  difficulty  is  really  witii 
Austria. 

3647.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented any  convention  being  finally  i^eed  upon 
by  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  ? — i  am  ra^er 
inclined  to  think  that,  until  recentiy,  each  was 
trying  to  get  tiie  better  of  the  other;  but  recentiy 
tiiere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  last  con- 
vention broke  down  because  we  refused  to  insert 
a  similar  clause  to  that  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Convention  of  1864,  or  rather,  it  was  inserted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  mean  nothing.  I  might  just 
read  to  the  Conunittee  an  extract  from  the 
Minuties  of  the  International  Conference,  on 
the  drawbacks  on  sugar,  held  at  Paris  in  February 
and  March  1877^  On  tiie  7tii  of  March  the 
delegates  appear  to  have  met  in  order  to  con- 
sider a  report  upon  the  conference  which  had 
been  drawn  by  M.  Teisserence  de  Bort,  who  was 
the  chairman.  The  chairman  had  seated  in  tiiis 
report,  that  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  must 
rest  with  England,  inasmuch  as  they  had  refused 
to  insert  that  clause.  Mr.  Walpole  objected  to 
this,  and  he  gof  the  clause  altered. 

3648.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  clause  inserted, 
but  it  was  of  such  a  permissive  nature  as  to  be 
worthless  ? — I  will,  with  your  permission,  read 
the  words  used  by  Mr.  Walpole :  "  Mr.  Walpole 
remarked  that  Englan^  did  not  say  that  she 
would  not  take  them,  but  that  she  desired  not  to 
be  obliged  to  do  so.  After  the  exchange  of 
various  observations  between  the  delegates,  tlie 
President  stated  that,  in  order  not  to  <!iompromise 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  which  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  English  delegates  placed  in  question, 
he  consented  to  the  words  ^  pourrait  ttre  pro^ 
voauee,  being  substituted  for  *  serait  provoquee.* 
With  regard  to  the  expression,  *  mesures  de  di- 

fenscy  he  maintained  it.  The  article  would 
therefore  be  drawn  as  follows :  Article  IX.  In 
the  event  of  bounties,  direct  or  indirect,  being 
granted  by  other  countries  on  the  exportation  of 
raw  or  refined  sugar,  and  becoming  compro- 
mising for  the  production  of  one  or  other  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  a  new  understanding 
might  be  promoted,  in  order  to  consider,  in  con- 
cert, as  to  the  measures  of  defence  to  be  taken. 
This  combination  constituted  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  concessions  of  France.  Did  the  English 
delegates  accept  it  ?  Mr.  Walpole  replied  that 
the  delegates  of  Great  Britain  accepted  Article  IX. 
as  drawn,  provided  that  it  was  well  understood 
that  it  did  not  oblige  the  English  Government 
to  adopt  efficacious  measures.  The  President 
asked  Mr.  Walpole  if  this  reservation  signified, 
according  to  his  view,  that  in  no  case  would  the 
English  Government  consent  to  take  measures  of 
the  nature  of  those  indicated  in  die  article  under 
discussion.  Mr.  Walpole  replied  that  the  English 
Government  would  no  doubt  not  refuse  to  take 

into 
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into  consideration  the  propositions  which  might 
be  made  to  it,  with  the  object  of  causing  the 
suppression  of  bounties  in  all  coimtries,  it  only 
reserved  its  liberty  with  regard  to  the  measures  to 
be  taken.  MM.  Guillaume  and  Bakusen  declared 
that  they  ^eed  with  this  interpretation.  The 
President  ^ared  that  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
IfValpole,  eyen  thus  modified,  weakened  to  a 
certain  extent  one  of  the  essential  clauses  of  the 
draught  conyention,  and  compromised  its  ratifi- 
cation by  the  French  Chambers.  If  such  was 
its  effect  England  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  conyentional  arrange- 
ment ;  Mr.  Walpole  replied  that  his  instructions 
obliged  him  to  maintain  it." 

3649.  So  that  that  all  goes  to  show  that  with- 
out a  clause  in  a  conyention  binding  the  Powers 
to  place  a  counteryailing  duty  upon  sugar  coming 
from  countries  that  continued  to  pay  a  bounty, 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  any  agreement 
being  carried  out  ? — I  think  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  no  agreement  will  be  come  to  with 
France  without  such  a  clause. 

3650.  But  you  belieye,  also,  that  if  such  a 
conyention  were  agreed  to,  the  effect  would  be  to 
drive  those  countries  into  the  conyention  who  at 
first  remained  out  of  it  ? — fes,  I  think  so. 

3651.  Obyiously,  I  suppose,  there  woidd  be  no 
object  in  any  country  giying  a  bountjr  that  was 
counteracted  by  means  of  a  counteryailing  duty 
in  the  country  to  which  the  sugar  came? — ^1 
think  not. 

3652.  Therefore  the  bounty  would  naturally 
cease,  there  being  no  longer  any  object  in  giving 
it  ?— I  think  so. 

3653.  And  the  countries  would  then  be  brought 
under  a  convention  which  would  satisfactorily 
abolish  bounties  ?—  Quite  so. 

3654.  I  understand  that  whilst  you  consider 
that  refining  in  bond  is  the  only  thorough  means 
of  abolishing  the  bounty,  yet  you  aomit  that 
there  are  some  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  and 
perhaps  America,  which  might  very  fairly  be  put 
under  a  different  regime? — Yes;  and  I  should 
not  object  to  include  Germany  under  a  different 
regime.  , 

3655.  But  would  it  not  be  necessary  that  they 
should  greatly  reduce  their  duties  ? — Certainly. 

3656.  That  is  a  sine  qua  non  ? — Yes. 

3657.  Is  it  not  that  you  believe  that  no 
system,  except  that  of  refining  in  bond,  would 
absolutely  do  away  with  bounties,  because, 
otherwise,  it  would  not  matter  what  the 
duty  was;  it  is  because  you  believe  that  no 
system,  except  that  of  refining  in  bond,  will 
abolish  bounties  Aat  you  say  it  is  necessary  to 
couple  with  that,  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  ?— 
Yes ;  and  an  alteration,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
their  system.  In  the  case  of  Germ^y,  for  in- 
stance, you  would  have  to  increase  the  yield. 

3658.  But  broadly,  I  gather  that  you  do  not 
believe  that  any  measure,  except  that  of  refining 
iu  bond,  would  absolutely  abolish  bounties? — 
Not  to  he  perfectly  satisfactory ;  but  in  the  case 
of  countries  where  you  might  find  that  tKere 
were  insuperable  difficulties  as  to  refining  in 
bond,  I  thmk  some  other  terms  might  be  made 
with  those  individual  countries. 

3659.  In  point  of  fact,  if  France  and  Holland 
would  agree,  as  they  did  agree  in  the  convention 
which  they  made  to  give  Belgium  an  exceptional 
position  on  account  of  exceptional  difficulties, 
you  would  have  no  objection  tnat  England  should 
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also  agree  to  give  Belgium,  and  other  countries  I'Moeh, 
in  a  similar  condition,  a  somewhat  exceptional  g  j  i  ^g^ 
position,  even  although  it  should  give  a  minimum  ^ 

of  bounty  ? — Yes. 

3660.  It  would  remedy  the  greater  evil,  whilst 
perhaps  it  might  leave  existing  a  trifling  evil? — 
Yes. 

3661.  And  still  the  position  of  things  would 
be  infinitely  better  than  that  which  exists  now  ? 
— Yes,  and  then  we  should,  at  any  rate,  know  the 
extent  of  it. 

3662.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  better  position 
which  English  refiners  were  in,  in  consequence  of 
getting  their  raw  sugar  2  /.  to  3 1,  per  ton 
cheaper  by  means  of  the  Austrian  bounty ;  but  if 
refiners  on  the  Continent  get  their  raw  sugar  at 
the  same  price  as  the  English  refiner,  the  English 
refiner  has  no  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
foreign  refiner?— Certainly  not. 

3663.  And  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  reduce 
the  difficulty  that  he  has  in  contending  with  the 
boipity  ? — No. 

3664.  With  reference  to  the  system  to  be 
adopted  in  abolishing  the  bounty,  an  honourable 
Member  suggested  that,  if  other  countries  in- 
creased their  yield  there  would  be  no  bounty, 
and  I  think  you  rather  assented  to  that  at  first ; 
but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Austria,  notwithstanding 
that  she  has  considerably  increased  her  yield, 
pays  as  large  a  bounty  as  ever  ? — Yes ;  I  only 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  a  figure  to 
which  it  might  be  raised  which  would  have  that 
effect. 

3665.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  time 
when  the  sugar  makers  of  Austria  had  to  give  the 
largest  yield  they  obtained  the  largest  bounty  ? — 
It  is  the  case  now,  X  believe. 

3666.  And  that  when  she  was  having  to  give 
the  largest  .yield  was  the  very  time  when  the 
bounty  exceeded  the  duty? — To  the  greatest 
extent 

3667.  I  believe  the  French  fabricanU  manu- 
facture in  bond  ? — They  do. 

3668.  And  I  presume  they  do  so,  because 
it  is  considered  that  no  other  system  effectually 
does tliat  which  manufacturing  m  bond  does? — 
— I  presume  so,  and  it  appears  to  have  worked 
very  satisfactorily. 

3669.  A  question  was  asked  you  as  to  whether 
the  reduction  in  the  growth  of  cane  sugar  would 
not  increase  the  price  of  raw  sugar  here  ;  but  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  growth  of  beetroot  is 
largely  increasing  ? — ^It  is. 

3670.  Are  you  aware  how  much  more  beet- 
root will  be  grown  this  year? — It  is  estimated  at 
from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

3671.  If  that  were  to  go  on  it  would  very  soon 
fill  up  the  gap  created  by  the  reduction  of  the 
growth  of  cane  feugar,  would  it  not? — In  fact  it 
anticipates  the  gap.  We  have  been  getting  an 
increased  quantity  of  sugar  before  there  is  any 
gap  at  all. 

3672.  That  would,  of  course,  prevent  any  rise 
in  the  price,  because  of  a  smaller  production  of 
cane  sugar  ? — Quite  so. 

3673.  But  when  the  cane  sugar  was    extin- 

fuished,  if  such  a  thing  occurred,  there  would 
e  no  further  object  in  paying  the  bounty,  and, 
therefore,  the  sugar  would  advance  in  price  ? — 
I  think  so. 

3674.  But  you  do  not  think  that  would  tend 
to  revive  the  growth  of  cane  sugar  immediately  ? 

X  3  —I  feel 
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'^^^        -^I  feel  almost  certain  that  it  would  not  do  so  at 
8  Jaly  1879.  all* 

3675.  You  were  asked  the  othet  day  some 
questions  as  to  how  it  happened  that  French  cane 
sugar^  Reunion  sugar,  could  not  compete  with 
French  beet  sugar,  and  you  gave  some  answen 
tending  to  show  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 

greater  disadvantages  under  which  cane  sugar 
bouihed  by  reason  of  the  carriage  from  Reunion; 
but  is  not  the  principal  reason  why  Bennion 
sugar  cannot  compete  with  beet  sugar  simply 
this :  that  the  refiners  get  a  far  larger  bounty 
otit  of  beet  sugar  than  they  do  out  of  cane  sugar  r 
— That  is  so.  I  qtiite  overlooked  that  at  ^ 
time  I  was  asked  the  question  about  it.  It  in- 
creases the  advantage,  of  course,  which  the  beet- 
root^totrers  have.  The  main  manner  in  which 
the  !rr6nch  refiners  get  llie  bounty  is  from  the 
presence  of  salts  in  the  beet  su^ar.  I  iiunk  it 
Las  been  explained  to  the  Committee  that  it  is 
oalcttlated  by  the  French  Ooveaianent  tliat,  for 
every  one  per  cent,  of  salts  in  a  samj^le  of  Migar, 
five  per  cent,  of  crvstallisable  sugMr  is  prevented 
from  being  crystallised,  and  therefore  a  deduc- 
tion is  mme  to  that  extent.  But»  in  practice, 
that  one  per  cent,  of  salts  does  not  prevent  the 
crystallisation  of  more  than,  say,  three  per  cent., 
and  possibly  even  less ;  and,  therefore^  the  larger 
the  quantity  of  salts  in  the  sugar,  within  certain 
limits,  the  larger  is  the  amount  of  bounty  which 
the  French  refiner  ^ets.  But,  inasmuch  as  cane 
sugar  contains  very  little  salts  indeed,  he  cannot 
get  the  same  amount  of  bounty  by  using  cane 
«ttgar  that  he  can  by  using  beet  sugar. 

3676.  Then,  in  estimating  the  bounty  obtained 
by  the  French  refiner,  you  must  not  onlv  esti- 
mate the  possible  excess  of  yield  which  he  obtains, 
but  you  must  estimate  some  considerable  amount 
for  this  co-efficient  ? — The  error  in  t|^e  co-efficient 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  he  obtains  hie 
excess  yield.  I  should  like  to  refer  the  Gom- 
ndttee  to  this  Parliamentary  Paper,  Conunercial 

*  No.  9,  where  all  this  is  thorouehly  explained,  at 
page  20.  There  is  an  extract  from  the  "  Journal 
Officiel,''  as  to  the  "  commiuUm  au  tarif  general 
des  dom>ane$^  under  the  presidency  of  Monsieur 
Jules  Ferry.  Monsieur  Georges,  in  giving  evi- 
dence, clearly  explains  that  at  page  22.  It 
appears  that  the  Prendi  refiners  had  complained 
that  there  was  such  a  dearth  of  sugar,  generally, 
that  they  were  actually  obliged  to  cease  refining 
for  two  months  in  the  year;  and  Monsieur 
Georges  points  out  the  absurdity  of  that,  and  says 
^  that  Uiere  is  plenty  of  sugar.  FrancOi  he  says, 
refines  500,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  year ;  France 
alone  makes  400,000  tons  ;  and  the  Colonies  send 
France  100,000  tons ;  so  that  they  have  plenty 
of  provision.  But  the  real  reason  is  that,  for  two 
months  in  the  year,  they  cannot  obtain  sugars 
with  plenty  of  salts  in  them,  and  as  they  cannot 
get  their  bounty  unless  the  sugars  have  plenty 
of  salts  in  them,  they  stop  making. 

3677.  Thev  could  ^et  cane  sugar  during  those 
two  months,  out  not  being  able  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient bounty  by  means  of  the  cane,  they  would 
rather  stop  their  works  ? — Yes. 

3678.  You  stated  just  now  that  this  wrong 
co-efficient  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  they 
obtain  their  excess  yield ;  but  in  estimating  any 
excess  yield  .obtained  by  saccharimetiy,  you  have 
to  add  to  that  excess  yield  also  an  addition, 
because  of  the    error    in  this  co-efficient  ?  -*- 
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Quite  so ;  it  is  not  so  much  because  of  the  defi- 
ciency shown  by  the  saccharometer.  The  analysis 
will  show  you  the  quantitv  of  ash  in  the  sugar, 
and  then  it  depends  upon  the  Government  to  take 
a  co-efficient  of  three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  six,  or 
anything  they  like.  The  French  Government 
has  fixed  upon  five  as  the  co-efficient  to  take ; 
and  that  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  in  excess  of 
what  the  real  co-efficient  should  be;  so  that, 
although  you  had  saccharimetry,  if  you  adhered 
to  a  co-efficient  equal  to  five,  you  ¥rould  still 
have  a  considerable  excess. 

3679.  Then,  anv  excess  yield  shown  by  the 
saccharometer,  taking  five  as  the  co-efficient, 
must  be  added  to  considerably,  in  consequence  of 
this  co-efficient  not  being  right  ? — Quite  so. 

3680.  You  were  asked  some  questions  last 
time  the  Committee  met  on  the  subject  of  ma- 
chinery ;  you  did  not  mean,  I  presume>  to  imply 
bv  any  answers  that  you  gave  that  you  were  vdl^ 
different  to  the  value  of  improved  machinery  ? — 
Not  at  all.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Bell  who  asked 
me  about  the  vacuum  pan ;  and  his  question  was 
as  to  the  saving  of  friet  The  chief  advantage  of 
the  vacuum  pan  is  not  so  much  in  the  saving  of 
fuel,  as  in  boiling  the  cane  juice  and  syrup  at  a 
low  temperature  ;  and  it  is  found  that  by  wcnrk- 
ing  up  the  syrup  at  a  low  temperature  you  can 
ffet  a  larger  quantity  of  crystallised  sugar  from 
It  than  you  can  if  you  boil  it  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. 

3681.  Is  this  bounty,  assuming  that  there  is  a 
bounty,  a  tax  upon  our  own  producers? — Cer- 
tainly it  acts  in  that  way. 

3682.  If  die  Government  were  to  place  a  tax 
upon  the  producers  of  any  article  manufactured 
here,  would  they  not  be  bound  to  put  a  Customs 
duty  upon  the  import  of  those  goods? — They 
would,  1  think,  undoubtedly  do  sa 

3683.  That,  therefore,  is  a  countervailing 
duty  ?— Yes. 

3684.  Taking  it  with  reference  to  tobacco  and 
cigars,  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  considerable 
dmerence  between  the  duty  upon  tobacco  and 
the  duty  upon  cigars  ? — Quite  so. 

3685.  Is  that  levied  for  fiscal  purposes,  in  your 
opinion  ? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

3686.  Is  it  not  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  our  manufacturers  here  to  work  upon 
the  same  terms  as  the  foreign  manufacturers  r — 
So  I  understand  it.  I  understand  it  in  this  way: 
that  our  manufacturer  would  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  duty  upon  the  raw  tobacco.  If  he 
comes  to  work  that  raw  tobacco  up  into  a  cigar, 
there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  it  which  is  waste, 
and  which  cannot  be  turned  into  a  cigar.  The 
foreigner,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  sends  cigars 
here,  would  only  pay  the  duty  on  that  portion 
of  the  leaf  which  had  actually  been  made  into 
the  cigar ;  and  therefore  our  manufacturer  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
foreigner,  if  there  was  no  countervailing  duty. 
The  Government,  therefore,  has  imposed  a 
countervailing  duty  upon  cigars. 

3687.  And  you  are  aware  that,  in  the  alteration 
made  last  year  upon  the  tobacco  duty,  the  same 
amount  was  put  upon  cigars  as  upon  tobacco, 
and  that  this  year,  having  found  out  that  that 
was  not  placing  our  manufacturers  here  upon 
,fatir  terms,  an  ^ditional  2  d,  per  pound  was  put 
upon  cigars  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  thmk  great  care  nas 
abvays  nitherto  been  exercised  that  our  manu- 
facturers 
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facturers  should  be  placed  upon  a  footlag  of 
equality  with  foreign  competitors. 

3688.  K  nothing  else  but  the  consumer  were 
to  be  considered,  the  consumer  would  be  bene- 
fited, would  he  not,  if  cigars  were  admitted  at 
the  tobacco  duty  ? — Certainly ;  he  would  get  his 
cigars  cheaper  dian  he  does  now. 

3689.  It  is  only  to  prevent  our  manufactures 
being  destroyed  that  this  countervailing  duty 
is  put  on  ? — I  liiink  so,  clearly. 

3690.  Do  you  think  that  our  Government  are 
not  equally  bound  to  place  our  manufacturer^ 
upon  £Edr  terms  with  reference  to  a  tax  placed 
upon  them  by  a  foreign  Government,  as  they  are 
with  reference  to  a  tax  placed  upon  them  by  our 
own  Government  ?— I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  sa 
unheard  of  thing  in  the  commercial  history  of 
JEngland,  that  British  imports  should,  in  point  of 
£act,  be  taxed  by  Austria.  When  our  sugar 
comes  to  Eujgland  now,  we  are,  in  fact,  penalised 
by  a  t&j^  which  is  levied  upon  us  by  Austria. 

3691.  Therefore,  looking  at  the  example  of  to- 
bacco, cigai's,  and  tiiso  of  spirits,  you  contend  that 
a  countervailing  duty  is  not  a  departure  from 
our  policy  ?— OSq  the  contrarv^,  I  think  we  have 
distinctly  adopted  the  principle  of  countervailing 
duties  in  these  cases. 

3692.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  you  are  able 
to  refer  to  the  clause  of  the  Conv^ition  of  1864, 
which  pointed  distinctly  to  a  surtax  upon  sugar 
firom  countries  continuing  to  pay  a  bounty  r— 
That  sho^s  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
did  admit  the  principle,  and  waa  prepared  to 
canr  out  the  prmciple  in  the  case  oi  sugar. 

3693.  If  that  clause  did  not  mean  that,  it 
meant  nothing  ? — Nothing  at  aU. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

3694.  This  countervailing  duty  that  you  have 
been  talking  so  much  about,  you  say  ought  to 
be  3  /.  per  ton,  and  if  that  were  not  levied  it 
would  be  of  no  use  for  this  Government  to  ask 
foreign  Governments  to  enter  into  any  con- 
vention; from  the  purport  of  your  answer,  I 
think  I  am  right  in  gathering  that  to  be  your 
opinion  ? — Unless  the  Government  either  levies 
it,  or  declares  its  intention  of  levying  it,  it  is 
useless. 

3695.  Do  you  think  that  the  declaration  of  an 
intention  would  be  suflBcient  to  induce  the  other 

f)vemments  to  enter  into  a  convention  ? — Yes, 
think  it  would. 

3696.  You  call  it  a  oountervailing  duty;  I 
should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  know  why  you  call 
it  by  that  eiiphemistic  term,  when  you  say  that 
before  we  can  enter  into  a  convention  we  must, 
at  all  events,  threaten  foreign  governments  or 
else  it  will  be  no  use;  would  it  not  be  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  retaliatory  duty  ?-— N6, 1  think  it 
clearly  would  not  be  a  retaliatory  duty. 

3697.  Will  you  explain  why? — I  understand 
retaliation  to  mean  this :  that  if  a  foreign  govern- 
ment does  us  an  injury  we  will  do  them  an 
injury ;  but  in  this  case  all  that  we  4o  ia  to  accept 
the  bounty  that  they  offer  us,  but  we  do  it  in  our 
own  way  instead  of  in  theirs.  They  wish  it  to  act 
as  a  destruction  to  our  trade;  we  have  no  intention 
that  it  shall  so  act;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
letting  it  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  of 
su^r,  we  let  it  go  into  the  pockets  of  tie  people 
of  England. 

3698.  You  say  that  if  foreign  governments  do 
us  an  injury  it  would  be  onfy  retaliation  if  we 
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put  this  duty  on,  because  we  wanted  to  damage      ^*'^^^' 
their  industry? — I  was  not  aware  that  I  used  8  July  1870 
those  'Words,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  using 
^em. 

3699.  You  say  tiiat  great  injury  is  done  to  Ae 
trade  by  this  bounty  system  ? — Yes. 

3700.  If  we  were  to  put  on  this  countervailing 
duty  it  would  be  an  injury  to  foreign  countries, 
would  it  not,  because  their  sugar  would  not  then 
compete  with  West  Indian  sugar  ? — If  you  call 
that  an  imury. 

3701.  1  look  upon  it  as  an  injury ;  that  is  to 
8*75  you  would  injure  foreign  trade  by  putting 
on  this  countervailing  duty  ?— Then  we  are  injur- 
ing foreign  trade,  for  instance,  by  our  manufacture 
of  iron ;  but  we  do. not  call  that  retaliation. 

3702.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  but  I  think  we 
should  be  explicit  in  this  term  "  countervailing 
duty,"  because  it  is  rather  apt  to  mislead;  I  have 
read  your  evidence  carefully,  and  I  cannot  myself 
see  how  this  countervailing  duty,  which  you  pro- 
pose, would  not  be  an  injury  to  foreign  trade ; 
and,  therefore,  in  that  light,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  only  an  euphemistic  term  for  retaliation  ? — \ 
think  it  is  generally  argued  that  the  giving  of 
these  bounties  by  foreign  governments  is  a  very 
foolish  thing. 

3703.  Argued  bywhom?--<-By  those  who  oppose 
a  countervailing  duty ;  and,  I  think,  thereiore, 
that  if  we  coula  get  these  governments  to  cease 
to  give  these  bounties),  instead  of  doing  them  an 
injury,  we  should  be  conferring  a  benefit  upon 
them. 

3704.  But  it  is  no  use  what  we  argue;  we 
have  to  look  at  the  facts,  and  there  is  the  fsMct 
that  these  governments  do  put  these  bounties  on 
sugar,  jEmd  therefore  it  is  no  use  our  arguing  that 
the  system  is  wrong ;  that  is  the  fact,  that  they 
do  it,  and  that  they  injure  our  larade  thereby  ?-^ 
Yea ;  and  we  have  been  doing  what  we  can  in 
the  way  of  negotiation  to  induce  these  govem- 
Qjents  to  take  off*  these  bounties. 

3705.  But  before  we  make  any  other  conven- 
v^ntion  you  say  that  we  should  put  on  this  duty, 
which  you  caU  a  countervailing  duty  ? — Yes. 

3706.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  retaliatory  duty,  oecause  we  should 
put  it  on  to  damage  the  French  and  the  Austrian 
trade,  in  order  that  we  might  protect  our  West 
Indian  trade ;  that  would  be  the  object  of  it, 
would  it  not  ? — The  effect  of  it  would  be  to  give 
the  French  and  the  Austrians  free  trade  in  the 
Ei^lish  markets ;  and  surely  they  cannot  expect 
.more  than  that. 

3707.  But  you  must  recollect  that  France  and 
Germany  have  not  gone  in  for  free  trade,  whatever 
we  may  have  done  ? — You  mean  that  we  ought  to 
give  them  something  more  than  free  trade  in  our 

*  markets  ? 

3708.  No ;  I  do  not  say  that  at  all.  They 
have  this  svstem  of  bounties  to  protect  their  own 
trade  ? — Then  you  think  it  is  a  hardship  upon  the 
French  that  we  should  compete  with  them.  They 
are  to  have  our  markets  upon  their  own  terms ; 
and  you  call  it  retaliation  if  we  ask  to  be  placed 
upon  an  equal  footing  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  them. 

3709.  Still,  if  France  and  Germany  had  not 
this  system  of  bounties,  there  would  be  no  use  in 
our  putting  on  this  countervailing  duty?—- No; 
then  we  should  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

3710.  Because  they  have  done  so,  we  should 
do  something  to  meet  them  ? — In  order  to  place 
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'     the  trade  on  that  basis  which  it  would  be  on  if  they 

8  July  1879.  had  not  put  on  the  bounty;  that  is  to  say,  to 

secure  free  trade. 

3711.  In  your  former  evidence,  at  Question 
3287  (of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  any 
political  question),  you  have  given  a  very  decided 
opinion ;  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  that 
opinion  of  yours  is  founded  upon  anything  which 
you  yourself  know  from  being  in  correspondence 
with  the  Legislature,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a 
casual  opinion  which  you  have  yourself  formed  ? — 
It  is  anopinion  which  I  have  heard  expressed  by 
other  West  Indians;  but  I  think  uiere  is  a 
gentleman  coming  after  me  who  will  be  ab^e  to 
Sirow  a  little  moreli^ht  upon  that.  I  understand 
that  overtures  have  oeen  made  by  the  American 
Government  to  the  Colony  of  Demerara  pai:ti- 
cularly.  It  is  evident  that,  if  West  India  sugar 
could  go  to  America  with  a  protection  of  10  /. 
per  ton,  it  would  increase  the  value  of  sugar  estates 
so  enormously,  that  if  you  merely  look  at  this 
question  from  a  money  point  of  view,  there  would 
be  every  inducement  to  Demerara  to  endeavour 
to  secure  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

3712.  Demerura  is  now  one  of  our  own 
Colonies? — Yes. 

'  3713.  A  correspondence  has  been  going  on 

between  Demerara  and  the  United  States  for 
annexation ;  is  that  what  you  wish  to  Bay? — Not 
at  all;  but  I  understana  that  overtures  have 
been  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  Colony. 
I  believe  what  they  have  been  making  overtures 
to  secure,  is  a  treaty  which  would  practically 
almost  have  the  effect  of  annexation.  I  have 
heard  very  strong  opinions  expressed  by  West 
Indians  that  the  treatment  that  they  are  receiving 
from  the  mother  country  is  one  of  such  excessive 
hardship  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to 
go  with  the  United  States. 

3714.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  bounties 
is  adopted  in  France  on  account  of  our  West 
Indian  trade  in  sugar,  or  do  you  think  it  is 
mainly  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Austrian 
sugar  that  the  French  keep  on  their  system  of 
bounties  ? — I  think  it  was  originally  put  on  to 
compete  with  us ;  and  they  now  find  that  they 
are  oeing  cut  out  by  the  Austrians ;  but  they 
have  not  mcreased  their  bounties  in  consequence, 
80  far. 

3715.  So  far  as  our  West  Indian  trade  is  con- 
cerned, you  do  not  think  that  the  French  would 
keep  on  the  bounties  to  try  and  cut  us  out  of  that 
trade  at  present?— I  think  that  is  why  they  are 
keeping  them  on,  certainly. 

3716.  Not  so  much  then  on  account  of  the 
Austrian  trade?  —  They  probably  look  at  the 
trade  as  a  whole.  If  they  wanted  merely  to  cut 
out  the  Austrian  trade,  they  would  have  to  increase 
their  bounties  very  largely.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Austrian  trade  is  cuttins:  them  out. 

3717.  Then  do  you  think  there  is  any  proba- 
bility of  the  French  increasing  their  bounties  to 
any  extent,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Austrian 
trade? — No,  I  hardly  think  so.  I  think  they 
want  as  much  money  as  they  can  collect  for 
revenue  purposes,  and  they  do  not  see  their  way 
to  spend  more  of  their  revenue  for  that  purpose. 
At  present  what  the  French  are  really  driving  at, 
I  believe,  is  to  try  and  get  a  fair  international 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

3718.  The  honourable  Member  for  Guildford 
asked  you  a  few  questions  with  the  object  of 
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eliciting  from  you  a  confession  that  your  proposal 
was  made  wi^h  a  view  to  injure  foreign  nations ; 
undoubtedly, the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties 
would  injure  the  foreign  sugar  manufacturer  ? — 
Yes. 

3719.  But  you  do  not  think  that  it  would 
injure  the  foreign  country,  because  your  opinion 
is,  that  at  present  the  Austria^  taxpayer,  for 
example,  is  handing  over  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Austrian  manufacturer  a  premium  for  which  the 
Austrian  taxpayer  gets  no  equivalent  ? — In  fact, 
in  Austria,  it  is  the  consumer  of  sugar  who  is 
being  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Austrian  sugar 
grower. 

3720.  So  that  your  view  would  be,  that  if  by 
the  imposition  of  this  retaliatory  duty,  the  Aus- 
trian sugar  trade  was  seriously  diminished  in 
quantity,  that  result  would  not,  in  fact,  be  an 
injury  to  the  Austrian  nation, but  rather  a  benefit; 
it  would  injure  the  Austrian  manufacturer,  but  it 
would  benefit  the  Austrian  consumer? — Clearly. 

3721.  Therefore  the  countervailing  duty  which 
you  propose  is  not  retaliatory,  in  the  sense  of 
trying  to  inflict  any  injury  upon  foreign  nations, 
but  it  is  simply  with  a  view  of  spreading  the 
blessings  which  are  commonly  understood  to  flow 
from  free  trade,  to  other  nations  ? — That  is  my 
opinion,  clearly. 

3722.  The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the 
English  Go^remment,  whenever  they  taxed  any 
commodity  brought  in  from  foreign  countries, 
always  attempted  to  impose  an  excise  of  exactly 
equivalent  amount ;  he  instanced  tobacco,  in  the 
case  of  which  his  own  efforts  caused  some  altera- 
tion of  the  taxation,  as  an  example  of  that  prin- 
ciple ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  imposition 
01  a  countervailing  duty  would  be  merely  carry- 
ing that  principle  rather  further  ? — Quite  so. 

3723.  The  tax  upon  tobacco  was  originally 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  for 
the  English  Exchequer,  and  the  arrangement 
of  that  duty  between  the  English  manufacturers 
and  the  foreign  manufacturers  was  simply  with  a 
view  of  preventing  any  injury  to  the  one  rather 
than  the  other ;  there  is  some  distinction,  in  prac- 
tice, between  imposing  an  equal  tax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  money,  and  imposing  a  tax,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  at  all,  but  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  equalising  foreign  and 
nome  industnes  ? — Yes. 

3724.  Therefore  there  is  some  distinction  be- 
tween the  action  of  the  English  Government  in 
the  case  of  tobacco,  and  the  proposed  action  in 
the  case  of  su^ar  ? — Yes  ;  I  thinK  we  only  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

3725.  You  said  that  you  thought  3  L  per  ton 
of  countervailing  duty  would  be  suflScient? — 
Yes. 

3726.  The  Austrian  Government  give  a  very 
much  larger  bounty  than  that  upon  raw  beetroot ; 
was  it  not  12/.?— Yes;  in  1877  and  1878,  I 
think,  it  was  not  very  far  from  that 

3727.  Supposing  that  the  English  Government 
entered  into  such  a  convention  as  the  Chairman 
has  alluded  to,  do  you  think  that  your  proposal 
to  put  on  a  bounty  of  3  /.  could  possibly  satisfy 
the  French  Government,  for  example  ? — I  think 
very  possibly  it  would  not ;  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  case  of  Austria,  they  have  altered 
their  legislation ;  and  the  year  that  I  was  giving 
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you  was  before  that  alteration  was  made?  so  that 
I  think  the  bounty  is  less  now. 

3728.  You  admit  that  it  is  at  present  much 
larger  than  the  duty  that  you  propose  ? — Yes. 

3729.  Therefore,  is  it  not  clear  that  if  we  en- 
tered into  a  convention  with  those  nations,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  agree  with  them  as  to  the 
amount  of  bounty  which  they  considered  would 
enable  them  to  compete  upon  fair  terms  with 
Austria,  or  any  country  that  put  on  a  boimty  ?— 
Yes,  probably  we  should. 

3730.  On  the  last  occasion  that  we  met  you 
stated  that  you  estimated  the  consumption  of  the 
population  at  641be.  per  head  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — Yes. 

3731.  And  you  said  you  thought  that  the 
imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  was  not 
anything  to  speak  of  to  a  working  man ;  I  sup- 
pose it  would  not  be  an  extravagant  calculation 
to  say  that  a  working  man  may  have  a  wife  and 
three  children  in  his  family ;  if  you  reckon  up 
that,  you  will  find  that,  taking  a  labourer's  wages 
at  50  /.  a  year,  this  countervailing  duty,  by  which 
you  propose  to  increase  the  price  of  sugar,  would 
put  on  1  i  ^.  for  1  /.  income  tax  on  every  labourer 
in  the  Kingdom  ?— I  have  not  worked  it  out  in 
that  way. 

3732.  You  would  consider  that  it  was  some- 
thing ? — ^I  think  I  did  admit  that  it  was  some- 
thing, but  not  a  very  large  amount. 

3733.  You  would  consider  that,  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  put  a  tax  of 
1 J  <f.  on  our  incomes,  it  would  be  something  that 
we  should  feel  ? — Yes ;  but  I  maintain  that  the 
workman  would  have  to  pay  it  whether  we  do 
anything  or  not ;  and  that,  in  the  future,  he  will 
have  to  pay  more  than  that  farthing. 

3734.  Tnat  is  supposing  that  we  extinguish 
industries  which  at  present  tend  to  keep  the 
price  down  ? — Quite  so. 

Chairma7i. 

3735.  What  has  been  the  object  of  the  present 
Government  and  the  last  Government  in  all  the 
negotiations  that  have  taken  place  upon  this 
subject;  has  it  not  been  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bounty  ? — Clearly. 

3736.  The  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  it  by 
negotiation  and  by  a  countervailing  duty  is  the 
same,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  exactly.  The  workman 
might  derive  some  little  benefit  in  the  case  of  a 
countervailing  duty. 

3737.  If  the  sugar  came  in  with  the  duty,  the 
duty  would  be  collected  and  distributed  over  the 
whole  body  of  taxpayers,  so  that  it  would  posi- 
tively be  to  his  advantage  to  have  a  countervailing 
duty,  rather  than  by  negotiation  1o  put  an  end  to 
the  bounty  ? — Clearly. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

3738.  I  understand  64  lbs.  to  be  the  estimated 
amount  of  sugar  yer  person  per  annum;  for  a 
working  man's  family,  his  wife  and  himself  and 
three  children,  it  makes  320  lbs.,  and  a  farthing 
per  lb.  upon  that  is  80  pence,  which  is  about 
li  d.  per  week ;  do  you  consider  that  that  would  be 
a  tax  that  working  men  would  remonstrate  very 
much  against,  if,  K>r  the  sake  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  their  own  class,  the 
price  of  something  less  than  half-a-pint  of  beer 
per  week  were  added  to  their  expenditure? — 
The  workmen  have  already  spoken  for  them- 
selves here  ;  they  have  stated  that  they  do  not 
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object  to  it ;  at  least,  a  representative  of  them        ^[ [ ' 

stated  so  here.    I  mentioned  a  week  ago  that  3  j^j^  ^g^^^^ 
they  were  paying  2  d.  and  3  cf.  a  day  in  railway 
fares  to  come  up  to  London ;  so  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  very  large  amount. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing, 

3739.  You  referred  to  the  growing  of  beet  in 
this  country ;  are  you  personally  acquainted  with 
the  growth  of  it  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

3740.  You  are  not  able  to  give  any  information 
M  to  how  many  ton8  per  acre  can  be  grown  in 
this  countrv  ? — No. 

3741.  The  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  in  this 
country  seems  to  have  been  very  stationary 
since  1864? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

3742.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that  ?— I 
daresay  that  one  reason  is,  that  a  portion  of  the 
large  increase  of  consumption  arises  firom  sugar 
being  used,  for  instance,  m  brewing  and  in  cattle 
feedmg ;  and,  of  course,  loaf  sugar  is  never  taken 
for  that  purpose,  so  that  one  woiild  hardly  expect 
loaf  sugar  to  show  as  large  a  proportionate 
increase  as  that  of  sugar  generally. 

3743.  The  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  was 
140,000  tons  in  1864^  and  it  is  the  same  in 
1868  ? — I  am  not  sure  whetiier  the  granulated 
sugar  and  bubes  which  are  now  coming  over  are 
classed  as  loaf  sugar. 

3744.  Would  it  not  be  considered  as  loaf 
sugar.  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  in  the 
returns  or  not;  Mr.  Martineau  could  probably 
tell  you  that  better  than  I  can. 

3745.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  what  are  called 
moist  sugars  now  include  some  very  fine  native 
sugars,  which  are  used  instead  of  loaf  sugar,  such 
as  crystallised  sugar  P-CrystalUsed  Demerara, 
no  doubt. 

3746.  But  I  mean  what  is  refined  in  this 
country  ?— No  doubt. 

3747.  In  fact,  is  it  not  the  case  that,  in  former 
years,  white  sugar  was  invariably  used  in  making 
preserves,  whereas  crystallised  sugar  is  now  pre- 
ferred to  loaf  sugar  for  preserves  ? — Yes,  1  be- 
lieve that  is  the  case. 

3748.  Therefore,  that  may  account  for  the  sta- 
tionary consumption  of  loaf  sugar  ? — Yes, it  would, 
no  doubt. 

3749.  The  consumption  of  what  is  called  moist 
sugar  has  greatiy  increased  since  1864,  has  it 
nojt?— Ye§. 

3750.  It  has  increased,  I  think,  about  400  per 
cent,  since  1843  ? — I  have  not  the  figures  before 
me,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so.  I  know  the 
increase  is  very  large  indeed. 

3751.  But  notwithstanding  that  great  increase 
the  trade  is  very  unprofitable,  is  it  not  ? — Quite 
so. 

3752.  Many  failures  are  constantly  taking 
place? — There  have  been  many  failures,  and 
many  others  have  retired  from  the  trade  who  have 
not  failed. 

3753.  The  j^wth  of  su^r  in  our  West  In- 
dian colonies  is  stationary,  is  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

3754.  This,  you  consider,  from  the  evidence 
you  have  given,  is  caused  by  the  importation  of 
suear  from  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Bel^um? — Yes. 

3755.  And  those  sugars  have  artificial  advan- 
.  tages  in  the  shape  of  bounties? — Yes. 

3756.  You  consider  that  bounties  jdven  for  any 
article  of  manufacture  have  an  effect  in  any 
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country  to  which  they  are  applied  the  reverse  of 
frpe  trade  ? — Quite  80. 

3757*  Any  article  of  our  manufacture  that 
France  imports  and  puis  a  heayy  duty  upon,  is  a 
disadvantage  to  this  country,  and  an  advantage  to 
France? — ^It  no  doubt  is  an  advantage  to  the 
French,  or  they  would  not  import  it. 

3758.  And  any  article  manufactured  in  France 
and  imported  by  this  country,  upon  which  a 
bountv  is  paid,  is  an  advantage  to  the  French 
manufacturer,  and  a  disadvantage  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  ? — Quite  so. 

3759.  The  fact  is  that  a  bounty  given  by  any 
country  upon  an  article  which  is  exported  from 
this  country  is  the  same  as  a  tax  upon  the  article 
which  we  receive  ?—It  is  the  same  as  a  tax  upon 
an  article  coming  in. 

3760.  It  is  a  tax  upon  our  article  ? — Yes. 

3761.  You  propose  to  get  quit  of  this  by  putting 
on  a  countervaiUng  duty? — Yes. 

3762.  You  look  upon  that  as  the  only  means 
by  which  you  caD  get  foreign  countries  to  refine 
in  bond? — I  think  that  if  you  are  prepared  to 
adopt  a  countervailing  dut^,  you  will  then  get 
other  countries  to  enter  into  a  convention,  some 
on  the  basis  of  refining  in  bond,  and  some,  as  in 
the  case  of  Belgium,  possibly,  under  other  terms, 
but  with  the  effect  of  abolishing  these  bounties  ; 
but  that  unless  you  are  prepared  to  adopt  that 
principle  in  the  event  of  failure  you  will  never 
get  such  a  convention. 

3763.  You  think  it  would  never  be  necessary 
to  put  into  force  such  an  Act  as  that,  because,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  send  sugar  into  this  market, 
where  such  an  enormous  quantity  is  consumed, 
they  would  give  up  the  bounty  ? — Quite  so. 

3764.  You  seem  to  think  that  a  threat  would 
be  sufficient  ? — I  think  so,  if  you  are  prepared  to 
act  upon  it ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  British 
Gk)vemment  would  make  a  threat  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  act  upon  it. 

3765.  If  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  the 
Government  to  put  on  a  countervailing  duty,  the 
Government  could  at  once  take  action  if  they 
discovered  that  any  country  was  giving  a  bounty 
surreptitiously  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  that  such  an  Act  should  be  passed. 

3766.  And  it  would  not  be  put  into  opera- 
tion unless  people  were  giving  bounties? — 
Quite  so. 

3767.  A  trade  to  be  prosperous  must  not 
always  be  threatened  by  dangers? — Certainly 
not. 

3768.  You  seem  to  have  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
Americans  refining  in  bond,  but  I  cannot  see 
your  diffidulty  ;  the  Louisiana  sugar  pays  no 
duty  ? — Quite  so. 

3769.  But  they  import  some  sugar  from  Cuba 
upon  which  a  heavy  duty  is  paid  ? — Quite  so. 

3770.  Cuba  sugar  must  sell  at  the  relative 
value,  notwithstanding  this  heavy  duty,  to  com- 
pete with  Louisiana  sugar  ? — Quite  so. 

3771.  I  presume  that  the  sugar  imported  from 
Cuba  or  any  other  country  to  the  United  States 
would  pay  the  duty  when  it  was  landed? — 
Yes. 

3772.  And,  therefore,  it  is  as  free  for  con- 
sumption as  the  sugar  from  Louisiana  ? — Yes. 

3773.  And  both  would  go  into  the  refinery 
upon  the  same  terms  ? — Yes ;  the  difficulty,  I 
think,  is  more  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government,  In  the  case  of  the  Cuban  sugar, 
the  American  Government  would  have  received 
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a  duty,  tmd  therefore  they  would  not  object  to 
pay  a  drawback ;  but  they  would  probably  object 
to  pay  a  drawback  upon  the  Louisiana  sugar 
upon  which  they  would  have  received  no  duty. 

3774.  But  it  is  impossible,  is  it  not,  for  the 
American  refiners  of  Louisiana  sugar  to  export 
at  a  profit  if  they  are  protected  at  home  by  a 
duty  of  10/.  per  ton;  America  must  be  always 
the  best  market  for  Louisiana  sugar? — Certainly^ 
but  if  you  take  the  case  of  a  refiner  refining 
Louisiana  su^ar,  and  then  getting  the  drawback 
upon  it,  the  American  Government  would  be  out 
of  pocket  the  whole  of  that  drawback. 

3775.  But  would  there  be  any  greater  loss  to 
the  United  States  Government  if  they  gave  a 
drawback  upon  Louisiana  sugar  than  if  they  gave 
it  upon  Cuba  sugar  ? — It  is  conceivable,  I  tlunk, 
that  there  might  be. 

3776.  If  the  American  Government  had  got 
the  10/.  per  ton  into  their  pockets  upon  the  Cuba 
sugar,  if  it  is  exported  they  pay  back  the  10/.  ? 
— Quite  so. 

3777.  The  grower  of  Louisiana  sugar  has  got 
the  102.  ? — Yes,  the  grower  has. 

3778.  If  he  was  exporting  that  do  you  think 
that  the  Government  would  pay  him  10/.  where 
they  had  received  nothing? — No 

3779.  But  they  do  not  grow  enough  sugar  for 
themselves ;  they  export  no  Louisiana  sugar  ? — 
In  point  of  fieu^t,  I  understand  that  all  these 
sugars  are  refined  together,  and  the  American 
Government  require  a  declaration  when  tiiey  give 
a  drawback  that  no  Louisiana  sugar  has  been  used ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  refiners  work  Louisiana 
sugar  with  other  sugars,  it  is  probable  that 
Louisiana  sugars  are  exported  as  much  as  any 
other  sugars. 

3780.  It  is  only  with  reference  to  the  draw- 
back on  sugar  exported  that  you  see  any  difficulty 
in  refining  in  bond  ? — The  difficulty  that  I  see 
is  a  difficulty  which  I  fear  the  American  Govern- 
ment might  make. 

3781.  You  were  ask^  whether  the  coimter- 
vailing  duties  which  were  proposed  were  not 
retaliatory  duties ;  that  perhaps  is  a  distinction 
without  a  diffisrence ;  retaliatory  duties  are 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  a  foreign  nation  ? — 
That,  I  think,  was  the  view  of  the  honourable 
Member  who  put  the  question. 

3782.  But  IS  it  not  to  prevent  an  injury  being 
done  to  our  own  nation  that  you  would  wish  this 
countervailing  duty  to  be  put  on  ? — Quite  so,  I 
think  it  doubly  blesses ;  it  is  an  advantage  to 
England  having  the 'countervailing  duty,  and  it 
is  an  advantage  to  the  foreigner,  because  its 
efiect  would  be  to  make  him  do  away  with  the 
bounties. 

3783.  At  Question  No.  3066,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  asked  you  this 
question  :  "  Can  you  form  any  estimate  as  to  the 
sum  which  this  bounty  costs  the  Belgian  State  ?'* 
Your  answer  was,  "  It  does  not  cost  the  State 
anything,  because  the  bounty  is  entirely  paid  by 
the  consumers.  The  State  taxes  the  consumers, 
and  that  goes  strictiy  into  the  pockets  of  the 
refiners  and  the  manufacturers."  But  all  the 
States  are  ma.de  up  of  people,  and  the  State 
pays  the  money,  and  if  they  pay  money  for 
bounties  they  must  collect  other  taxes  in  order 
to  maintain  the  Government ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  the  State  that  pays  ? — No,  it  is  not  so.  The 
State  does  not  pay  the  Belgian  refiner  anything 
for  his  excedanty  but  the  State  frames  its  laws  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  force  the  consumers  to  pay 
him. 

3784.  By  a  duty  put  upon  them  ? — By  duties 
put  upon  sugars  imported,  and  by  drawbacks. 
The  effect  of  the  law  is,  that  the  consumer  is 
bound  to  buy  his  sugar  firom  the  Belgian  re- 
finer, and,  practically,  he  has  to  pay  him  the  tax 
which  the  ^Belgian  Government  places  upon  any 
other  sugars  coming  in. 

3785.  You  do  not  consider  that,  in  advocating 
this  countervailing  duty,  you  are  at  all  opposing 
the  principles  of  free  trade? — On  the  contrary, 
I  conceive  that  it  is  carrying  them  out. 

3786.  The  principles  of  free  trade,  or  the. 
theory  of  free  trade,  is  that  each  nation  should 
exchange  with  othera  all  commodities  which  they 
produce  by  agriculture  or  manufacture,  without 
duties  or  taxes  of  any  kind,  each  country  having 
its  own  natural  advantages,  which  will  enable  it 
to  succeed,  or  otherwise,  in  various  branches  of 
agriculture  or  manufacture  ? —  Quite  so  ;  that 
would  be  perfectly  free  trade. 

3787.  And  you  have  no  desire  to  oppose  that 
principle  ? — Not  at  all. 

3788.  If  any  country  can  grow  sugar  from 
beetroot,  or  cane,  cheaper  than  you  can  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  you  have  no  objec- 
tion that  they  should  have  all  the  advantages 
that  they  naturally  possess  ? — Clearly. 

3789.  But  a  bounty  upon  any  product  you 
consider  upsets  the  principle  of  free  trade,  by 
giving  an  artificial  advantage,  and  is  not  a  fair 
and  legitimate  competition  ? — Quite  so ;  it  drives 
production  out  of  the  channels  in  which  it  would 
run  if  trade  were  perfectly  free,  and  it  drives 
the  production  into  channels  in  which  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  run  if  trade  were  free.  For 
instance,  the  sugar  in  this  case  is  grown,  not 
where  it  can  be  naturally  grown  the  cheapest, 
but  where  the  Government  gives  the  largest 
amount  of  bounty. 

3790.  At  present  the  consumers  of  sugar  in 
this  country  are  deriving  a  small  advantage  in 
price  from  this  unhealthy  and  unnatural  com- 
petition ? — Quite  so. 

3791.  But  our  Colonies,  and  other  sugar  cane- 
growing  countries,  are  rapidly  being  ruined  by 
tnis  unnatural  competition  ? — That  is  so. 

3792.  We  have  evidence  that  the  West 
Indies  are  perfectly  stationary  in  their  pro- 
duction, and  I  suppose  that  the  Mauritius  and 
Java  are  suffering  quite  as  much  as  the  West 
Indies  ? — I  imagine  so. 

3793.  Then  we  have  what  was  a  great  in- 
dustry in  this  country  employing  thousands  of 
workpeople,  and  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  one 
branch  of  which  is  already  ruined,  the  loaf  sugar 
refiners ;  and  the  moist  sugar  refiners  are  just  in 
that  state  that  they  mi^ht  possibly  be  advised 
also  to  give  up  their  business  ? — Quite  so. 

3794.  And  you  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
Grovemments,  but  especially  of  Governments 
that  have  adopted  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
jealously  to  guard  against  the  destruction  of  our 
industries  by  this  false  svstem  of  granting 
bounties  as  has  been  done  for  so  many  years  to 
foreign  manufacturers  ? — Yes,  I  do,  certainly. 

3795.  And  you  think  that  ,the  Government 
ought  to  le^late  at  once  upon  this  subject  ?— 1 
do. 

3796.  You  fear  the  worst  results,  if  that  is  not 
done  immediately,  from  the  state  of  the  trade  ? — 
Yes. 
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3797.  And  you  think  that  if  that  day  came,      J^*^^- 
which  you  dread  will  come  soon,  instead  of  the    8  July  1879. 
people  of  this  country  deriving   the  advantage 

of  cheaper  sugar,  the  Continent  of  Europe  having 
a  monopoly  of  the  sugar  market  of  the  world, 
would  nuse  the  price  of  sugar  above  what  it 
might  have  been  had  the  West  Indies  and 
other  growers  of  cane  sugar  been  allowed  to 
exist? — Quite  so;  I  think  it  would  raise  the 
price  above  what  it  would  be  under  the  fair 
system  of  free  trade. 

3798.  And  this  is  only  a  temporary  advantage 
from  unnatural  subsidies,  but  permanently  it 
will  be  injurious  to  this  country  ? — Clearly  ;  I 
think  so. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

3799.  With  regard  to  the  sugar  industries  of 
the  West  Indies,  is  it  not  rather  too  strong  a 
term  to  say  that  they  are  altogether  ruined  by 
the  present  condition  of  things  ? — I  think  that 
the  expression  was  that  they  were  being  ruined 
by  the  present  state  of  things. 

3800.  Do  you  think  that  the  expression  being 
^*  altogether  ruined "  would  be  a  correct  ex- 
pression to  apply? — They  are  undergoing  the 
process  of  being  ruined,  I  consider. 

3801.  In  the  case  of  your  own  large  property, 
the  capital  is  590,000  /.,  I  think?— les. 

3802.  Last  year  you  paid.  I  think,  3^  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

3803.  And  the  year  previously  5  per  cent.  ? —  ^ 
Yes. 

3804.  And  the  year  previously  to  that  IJ  per 
cent.,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

3805.  And  somewhere  about  1  or  IJ  per  cent, 
previously  to  that  again  ? — Yes. 

3806.  Is  not  that  a  progressive  condition  of 
things  as  regards  your  company? — No  ;  I  think 
quite  the  reverse.  If  you  go  back  beyond  1872 
you  will  find  that  we  were  paying  8  per  cent.,- 
and  the  reason  why  we  paid  5  per  cent,  in  1877 
was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  beetroot  crop. 
If  we  comd  rely  upon  the  failure  of  the  beetroot 
crop  every  year,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should 
have  a  progressive  state  of  things. 

3807.  Within  your  own  knowledge  are  there 
any  estates  under  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies 
that  are  at  present  paying  as  much  as  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  expended  upon  them  in  the 
working  of  the  estates  ? — There  may  be  possibly 
some  in  Barbadoes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  in  any  other  part  of  the  West 
Indies  at  present  prices. 

3808.  iJo  you  tnink  that  there  are  any  estate? 
being  worked  at  present  that  pay  as  much  as  8 
or  10  per  cent.?— I  do  not  think  so  this  year. 

3809.  Were  there  any  last  year  ? — It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  were,  if  you  take  very  small 
estates,  in  exceptional  circumstances ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that,  spealdng  generally,  in  any  colony 
it  would  be  so. 

3810.  How  would  you  class  small  estates, 
according  to  their  production,  say,  in  hogsheads? 
— Anything  under  500  hogsheads  I  should  call  a 
small  estate. 

3811.  And  your  observation  would  apply  only 
to  those  ? — What  I  mean  is,  that  here  and  there 
there  is  a  small  estate  that  has  exceptional 
facilities,  and  I  think  you  might  possibly  find 
that  they  had  made  an  exceptional  profit. 

3812.  If  you  were  credibly  informed  that 
there  are  estates  in  the  British  West  Indian 
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"        *     Colonies    producing    from   1,500  hogsheads  to 
S  July  1879.  2,000  hogeneadfi  a  year  that  have  paid,  we  will 

say  last  year  8  or  10  per  cent.,  would  you  doubt 
the  statement,  or  would  you  be  disposed  to 
attach  any  credence  to  it? — I  should  rather 
doubt  the  statement.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  not  possibly  one  or  two,  but  I  rather 
doubt  it 

3813.  You  think  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  a  few  estates  producmg  between  1,500  and 
2,000  hogsheads  a  year  paymg  8  or  10  per  cent.? 
— Ye& ;  and  I  should  like  to  eive  my  reason.  I 
think  that  in  all  probability  if  there  are  any  such 
estates,  thev  are  situated  in  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana,  where  there  ai'e  large  estates.  Last 
year  we  had  an  unprecedent^  drought  in  that 
colony ;  that  drought  did  not  affect  all  estates 
equally,  but  it  considerably  reduced  the  quantity 
01  fine  crystallised  Demerara  sugar ;  and,  conse- 
quentlv,  we  have  had  ve^  fine  prices  for  crystal- 
lised Demerara  sugiar.  I  showed  you  last  week 
a  sample  that  we  were  expecting  to  sell  at  30^.  per 
cwt. ;  that  is  a  very  fine  price  for  sugar.  1  ou 
will  easily  understand  that  some  few  estates  ex- 
ceptionally situated  in  the  colony  have  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  the  last  vear ;  but  if  you  take 
the  colony  all  round  you  wiU  find  a  very  different 

-  state  of  things,  though  I  should  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  there  might  be  two  or  three 
estates  which  have  made  a  fair  profit. 

3814.  With  a  countervailing  duty  of  3  /.  per 
ton,  for  instance,  on  the  production  of  your  own 
estates,  assuming,  as  you  nave  stated  in  evidence, 
that  the  production  is  something  like  15,000 
tons  a  year,  that  would  give  you  an  increased 
profit  of  45,000/.,  would  it  not? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  quite,  because  I  think  that  if  the 
3  I  entirely  did  away  with  all  sugar  coming  here 
under  a  bounty,  still  the  effect  ot  the  bountv  has 
only  been  to  reduce  the  prices  of  sugar  hitiierto 
about  2  /.  below  the  free  trade  level,  so  that  we 
should  only  benefit  to  the  extent  of  2  /.  per  ton. 
The  import  into  England  is  800,000  tons,  but 
only  300,000  tons  of  that  comes  in  under  bounty. 

3815.  We  will  assume  that  it  gives  a  return 
in  increased  price  of  2  /.  per  ton ;  that  would  be 
30,000  /.  a  year?— Yes. 

3816.  That,  on  your  capital  of  about  600,000/., 
would  give  you  a  return  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  would  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

3817.  You  would  derive  that  benefit  from  the 
imposition  of  this  countervailing  duty  ? — Yes. 

3818.  Having  in  view  the  possibility  that  some 
estates  were  last  year  paying  as  much  as  eight 
or  10  per  cent.,  if  you  add  to  that  the  five  per 
cent  which  we  are  now  speaking  about,  it  would 
give  them  a  return  on  their  capital  of  13  to  15 
percent,  per  annum,  would  it  not? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  do  anything  of  the  kind,  because 
the  estates  that  vou  mean  were  not  practically 
affected  by  the  Dounties  at  all.  They  are  pro- 
ducing a  class  of  sugar  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  a  fancy  article,  and  that  fancy  article  was 
reduced  in  quantity  bv  their  having  been  an  un- 
usual season  in  the  colony  where  it  is  produced  ; 
so  that  that  sugar  was  probably  selling  at  2  /.  or  3  /. 
per  ton  above,  instead  of  2  /.  or  3  /.  per  ton  below, 
the  free-trade  level. 

3819.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  agree 
that  if  a  bounty  such  as  that  which  we  refer  to, 
an  increased  rate  of  2  /.  per  ton,  gave  a  return  of 
something  like  13  per  cent.,  it  would  not  be 
altogether  fair  towards  the  consumers  in  this 
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country  to  impose  a  tax  which  they  would  have 
to  pay  in  the  shape  of  a  farthing  per  pound,  the 
effect  being  to  increase  the  profits  of  some  of  the 
growers  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  extent  of  five 
per  cent.,  making  their  profits  altogether  13  per 
cent.? — I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  agree  with  you 
that  a  countervailing  duty  of  2  /.  per  ton  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  profits  in  the 
West  Indies  up  to  13  percent,  per  annum ;  but, 
secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  the  consumer  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  profit  which  any  individu?.l 
producer  or  manufacturer  may  make.  K  the 
consumer  can  get  what  he  is  consuming  at  the 
free  trade  price  of  the  world,  I  think  that  he 
ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  That  is  free 
trade ;  if  he  wants  something  more  than  that,  it 
is  not  free  trade.  Then  you  would  require  laws 
that  whenever  profits  exceed  five  per  cent.,  there 
should  be  a  tax  upon  the  excess,  which,  of  course, 
never  could  be  carried  out. 

3820.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that,  a 
condition  of  ruin  was  being  brought  upon  the 
sugar  growers  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  things,  is  it  possible  that,  by 
the  application  of  increased  capital,  or  we  will 
say  by  improved  processes  and  machinery,  or  by 
the  other  means  that  intelligence  and  enterprise 
introduce  into  other  industnes  that  are  suffering 
very  much  at  present,  or  by  economies  of  various 
kinds,  the  condition  of  the  growers  in  the  West 
Indies  might  be  improved  to  any  extent  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  At  the  present  price 
of  suear  any  increase  of  outlay  would  be  a  cer- 
tain loss ;  any  increased  quantity  of  sugar  that 
you  might  get  for  it  would  never  pay  interest  on 
the  capital  that  you  would  have  to  lay  out. 

3B21.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence,  that  the 
value  of  some  of  the  sugar-*growing  land  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  fact,  stood  very  high,  as  we 
should  consider  it  ? — In  Barbadoes. 

3822.  The  value  of  land  in  Barbadoes  was 
stated  to  be  something  like  100  /.  per  acre  ;  it  is 
not  so  throughout  tine  other  Colonies;  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  the  fact  that 
estates  are  so  incumbered  in  Barbadoes  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  as  to  impose  obliga- 
tions or  charges  upon  the  land  .from  which,  if  the 
land  were  freed  cultivation,  would  be  enabled  to 
go  on  much  more  freely  and  more  economically  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  in  the  way  you 
have  put  it.  It  is  the  case  that  many  estates  in 
Barbadoes  are  incumbered ;  it  has  been  the  habit 
for  a  very  considerable  number  of  years,  at  any 
rate,  for  proprietors,  for  instance,  to  leave  cer- 
tain charges  upon  their  estates,  such  as  marriage 
settlements,  so  that  many  estates  in  Barbadoes 
have  perhaps  four,  five,  or  six  mortgages  upon 
them.  A  Barbadoes  estate  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  such  a  certain  property,  that  you 
could  always  borrow  money  upon  it  at  five  per 
cent. 

3823.  Does  that,  or  doeft  it  not,  in  your 
opinion,. militate  against  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  those  properties  in  the  way  of  sugar  pro- 
duction? — It  operates  in  this  way:  that  any- 
body who  has  to  carry  on  a  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction, and  has  to  borrow  money  to  do  it,  has 
to  pay  interest  for  that  money.  A  man  who 
works  with  his  own  capital  does  not  pay  interest 
on  it ;  but  then,  unless  he  is  paying  himself  a 
fair  rate  of  interest,  he  does  not  consider  that  his 
manufacture  is  profitable. 

3824.  Is  there  any  similarity  between  the  con- 
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dition  of  things  in  the  West  Indies  in  that 
respect,  in  the  way  of  incumbrances,  and  the 
condition  of  things  which  existed  in  Ireland  pre- 
viously to  the  cnange  in  the  law  under  which 
the  properties  were  sold  under  the  Incumbent 
Estates  Act.  In  that  case  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  incumbrances  on  property  made  the 
management  of  the  property  so  diflScult  to  the 
incumbent  owners,  thattney  operated  to  prevent 
their  tenants  getting  such  terms  as  would  enable 
them  to  cultivate  the  land  with  any  degree  of 
advantage  to  themselves,  or  benefit  to  the 
<50untry ;  is  there  any  such  condition  of  things 
as  affecting  producers  in  the  West  Indies, 
arisingirom asomewhat  similar  cause  ? — Certainly 
not 

3825.  Upon  the  point  of  this  3  /.  per  ton  bounty, 
as  applicable  to  tne  beet-growing  countries  of 
Europe,  that  is  to  sav,  France,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Belgium,  you  will  excuse 
me  JOT  suggesting  that  I  do  not  think  you  were 
very  clear  upon  that  subject,  because  you  seemed 
to  hesitate  when  you  came  to  the  suggestion  of 
applying  a  countervailing  duty  of  3  7.  as  against  a 
supposea  bounty  of  3 1,  in  the  case  of  France.  As  I 
taie  it,  you  were  quite  clear  that  a  countervailing 
duty  of  3/.  would  not,  in  fact,  suffice  to  remedy 
the  evil  in  the  case  of  Austria.  But  again,  in 
the  case  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  you  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  doubt,  as  it  occurred  to  me. 
Now  the  question  I  would  ask  you  is  this: 
whether  you  are  sufficiently  clear,  m  your  mind, 
on  the  subject  of  this  general  duty  of  3  /.  to  be 
applied  to  those  five  countries  to  be  able  to  sug- 

gest  that  legislation  should  be  attempted  by  our 
rovemment  on  the  subject,  so  that,  by  one  pro- 
posal, they  would  ask  the  Government  to  impose 
a  countervailing  duty  upon  those  five  countries ; 
would  you  recommena  that  the  Government 
should  introduce  a  proposal  of  that  kind  ? — No, 
-certainly  not ;  I  think  that,  if  the  Government 
introduced  a  proposal  that  a  part  of  the  duty 
should  be  left  to  be  fixed  by  an  Order  in  Council, 
or  some  other  authority,  and  that  the  Council 
should  then  satisfy  themselves  as  to  what  would 
be  a  fair  amount,  that  would  meet  the  case.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  37.  would  be  too  high  in 
the  case  of  France,  and  France  was  not  much  in 
my  mind  when  I  oririnally  named  3  Z. ;  3  /.  was 
named  by  Mr.  Walpole,  but  very  much  with  the 
knowledge  that  France  was  prepared  to  make  a 
Convention  with  us,  and  that,  therefore,  the  duty 
would  only  operate  as  against  some  other  countries 
who  were  actually  giving  more. 

3826.  If  some  of  your  answers  upon  that  sub- 
ject would  bear  that  construction  (and  clearly 
they  would)  would  you  wish  to  correct  them  by 
supplementing  the  answers  that  you  have  given 
previously  by  the  answer  that  you  have  given 
now? — les,  I  think  I  did  so.  I  think  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  asked  me  a  question  with 
regard  to  raw  sugar  from  France  which  brought 
it  out  very  clearly  that  I  certainly  did  not  pro- 
pose that  any  countervailing  duty  should  be  put 
upon  sugar  which  had  not  previously  received  a 
bounty  to  fully  the  same  extent. 

3827.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  propose 
that  our  Government  should,  by  legislation, 
attempt  to  introduce  one  uniform  countervailing 
duty  of  3/.  per  ton  to  apply  to  those  five  countries? 
— No,  I  think  that  if  any  measure  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  amount  should  be 
left  open. 
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3828.  And  you  qualify  it  by  the  answer  you 
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have  just  given,  that  that  should  be  left  to  be   8  July  1879. 

decided,  either  by  an  Order  in  Council,  or  by 

such  other  means  as  might  be  considered  desirable 

for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  correct  estitnate 

of  what  the  respective  countervailing  duties  ought 

to  be  ? — Yes. 

Chairman, 

3829.  You  would  be  satisfied,  I  understand, 
by  tlus  Committee  reporting  favourably  upon 
the  principle  of  countervailing  duty,  leavmg  the 
amount  to  be  afterwards  fixed  ?— Clearly. 

3830.  Sometiiinff  was  said  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Kinsde  upon  the  question  of  divi- 
dends payable  upon  sugar  estates ;  I  suppose  you 
would  not  contend  that,  because  a  company  on 
free  trade  terms  was  paying  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  they  should  have  a  tax  put  upon  them  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  prin- 
ciples. 

3831.  As  to  the  fact  of  a  moderately  large 
dividend  having  been  paid  upon  an  estate  last 
year,  I  would  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  3i 
per  cent,  which  you  paid  last  year,  whether  that 
3^  per  cent,  was  not  paid  out  of  the  money 

earned  in  the  previous  year,  in  which  you  ol>-  \ 

tained  largely  increased  prices  for  your  sugar,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  beetroot 
crop  ? — It  was  paid  partly  from  that.  We  did 
make  a  profit  in  the  year,  but  the  profit  itself, 
I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  would  not  have 
paid  the  dividend.  We  carried  over  a  large 
sum  the  preceding  year. 

383:^.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
price  that  you  are  obtaining  for  your  sugar  now, 
and  the  price  that  you  obtained  for  your  sugar 
last  year? — I  suppose  on  Muscovado  the  £f- 
ference  is  nearly  4  /.  per  ton. 

3833.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  sugar  last  year  and  the  price  this  year? — I 
should  think  it  is  nearly  that ;  I  am  speaking 
from  recollection. 

3834.  Would  that  also  hold  good  with  reference 
to  other  estates  of  which  the  honourable  Member 
has  spoken  ? — No ;  I  explained  that  if  he  was 
speaking  of  Demeraru  estates  it  would  not  hold 
good. 

3835.  But  speaking  of  your  estates,  it  would 
hold  good  ? — No,  because  the  greater  proportion 
of  our  own  production  is  Demerara  production, 
but  we  have  unfortunately  suffered  from  drought 
on  some  estates,  not  equally  on  all  the  estates ; 
but  taking  them  all  round,  there  will  be  a  heavy 
loss,  but  one  of  the  estates  which  has  not  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  drought  will  leave  a 
profit. 

3836.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  it  does  not 
follow  that,  because  you  paid  3^  per  cent,  last 
year,  you  would  be  able  to  pay  3  J  per  cent, 
now  ? — No. 

3837.  Is  it  not  the  case  now  that  the  American 
refiner  has  to  declare  that  the  sugar  he  exports 
is  not  made  of  duty  free  Louisiana  sugar  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  it  is  so. 

3838.  If  he  makes  a  false  declaration,  of  course 
it  is  a  loss  to  the  Government  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  loss  to  the  Govemmont  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  because,  whether  the  actual  sugar 
is  Louisiana  or  Cuban  sugar,  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  them,  the  amount  of  the  exported 
sugar  is  so  small  compared  to  the  amount  of  the 
imported  duty  paid  sugar. 

T  3  3839.  Surely 
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3839.  Surely  if  lie  gets  a  drawback  of  duty 

8  July  1879.  which  he  has  never  paid  at  all,  as  would  prac- 
tically be  the  case  in  Louisiana  sugar,  it  must  be 
a  loss  to  the  Treasury,  must  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  For  instance,  if  you  take  1,000  tons 
of  su^r  you  may  have  paid  duty  on  1,000  tons, 
and  it  yoii  export  150  tons  it  does  not  matter  to 
the  American  Government  whether  it  is  150 
tons  of  Louisiana  sugar  or  150  tons  of  Culiian 
sugar.  Of  course  ii  the  Louisiana  crop  in- 
creased so  largely  as  nearly  to  8a{q)ly  the  whole 
of  their  wants  it  midbt  make  a  very  consider- 
able difference.  In  the  present  state  of  things  I 
do  not  think  it  does. 

3840.  In  case  of  refining  in  bond  being  adopted 
in  America,  that  would  preveiiit  the  loss  to  the 
Treasury,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3841.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  safeguard 
to  the  Treasury  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  read 
to  the  Committee  some  letters  which  the  Co* 
lonial  Office  have  been  good  enough  to  send  to 
us  at  our  request  from  two  of  the  goveriuMrs. 
The  first  is  from  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave  from 
Jamaica,  and  in  that  Despatch  he  says,  "  In  fact 
the  true  difficulty  of  the  sugar  planters  is  not 
now  a  labour  question,  nor  one  from  which 
Jamaica  alone  suffers.  If  prices  of  produce  had 
remained  even  at  the  rates  which  prevailed  two 
years  ago  little  complaint  would  have  been  heard 
as  to  the  arrangements  now  proposed."  (I  do 
not  quite  know  what  those  arrangements  were.) 
**  But  it  is  ahnost  impossible  for  any  British 
colonv  at  any  rate  of  wages  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  producers  at  recent  prices,  when 
bounty  sustained  French  refined  sugar  is  admitted 
into  the  chief  market  of  the  worlds  on  equal 
terms  vrith  English  unprotected  products.  This 
is  an  anomalous  outcome  of  free  trade,  and  I  for 
one  certainly  cannot  see  the  impropriety  of 
neutralising  this  inequitable  effect  and  re-es- 
tablishing Sie  true  principles  of  unrestricted  ex- 
change by  the  imposition  upon  all  sugar  known 
to  receive  bounty  of  an  amount  of  duty  equal 
to  the  amount  of  artificial  assistance  which  it  tnus 
enjoys" 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3842.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  Anthony  Mus- 
grave is  a  writer  on  political  economy  ?--No,  I 
am  not  aware  of  that 

3843.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  has  written 
a  book  called  "  Fallacies  of  Political  Economy," 
and  that  he  has  convicted  Mr.  Mill  of  several 
gross  errors? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  The 
other  letter  is  from  Lieutenant  Governor  Dundas, 
from  Barbadoes,  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach, 
and  it  is  as  follows :  "  Sir, — With  reference  to  my 
Despatch,  No.  11,  of  even  date,  you  will  perceive 
from  my  acknowledgment  of  the  reply  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  my  speech  on  opening  the 
present  Session,  that  1  have  undertaken  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  effects  upon  this  island  of 
the  foreign  sugar  bounty  system.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  general  difficulty  of  the  question,  as 
well  as  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  at  different  times  to 
have  it  settled  upon  a  footing  satisfactory  to  the 
different  interests  concerned,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  with  the    present  low  prices  of 
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sugar,  foreign  bounties  on  the  trade  affect  Bar- 
badoes injuriously.  In  my  Despatch,  No.  148,  of 
the  1 2th  ultimo,  I  laid  before  you  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  subject"  I 
have  here  the  reply  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Barbadoes  to  the  Governor's  message  on  the 
opening  of  the  legislative  Session  1878-9,in  which 
they  say :  "  The  House  agree  with  your  Ex- 
cellency that  the  expected  large  crop  of  the 
colony  is  a  subject  for  congratidLation,  out  they 
caimot  hide  from  your  Excellencv  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  tne  large  crop  tne  agricultural 
prospects  of  the  island  are  frr  from  satisfactory. 
The  system  of  bounties  given  by  foreign  nations 
on  the  export  of  refined  sugars,  if  continued,  will, 
they  fear,  compel  many  of  the  present  proprietors 
of  the  soil  to  either  place  their  estates  in  chan- 
cery, or  to  allow  them  to  be  placed  there  by 
their  creditors.  Your  Excellency  could  notBhow 
more  advantageously  that  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  colony  which  they  are  convinced 
you  entertain,  than  by  pressing  on  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  for  die  Colonies  the  consider- 
ation of  the  evil  effects  to  this  island,  and  to  the 
other  sugar  producing  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  foreign  export  bounties,  for  no 
private  industry  can  possibly  compete  with  the 
same  industry  assisted  by  Government  aid." 
This  is  the  covering  Despatch  frcHn  Mr.  Wing- 
field:  "  Sir, — In  comphance  with  the  request 
contained  in  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  I  am 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  to  transmit  to  you  copies  of  the  Despatch 
from  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  dated  the  8th  of 
April,  1878,  and  of  two  Despatches  from  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes,  dated  the  22nd  of 
January.  In  laying  these  documents  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Sugar  Industries,  now 
sitting,  the  West  India  Committee  will,  of  course, 
state  that  Sir  M.  E.  Hicks  Beach  has  frirnished 
them  in  consequence  of  your  application." 

Chairman, 

3844.  With  reference  to  a  question  which  was 
asked  you,  supposing  that  there  was  a  counter- 
vailing duty  01  3  /.  per  ton  on  raw  and  refined 
sugar,  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  does  it,  that  you 
would  get  3  /.  per  ton  more  for  your  cane  sugar 
here  ? — No. 

3845.  There  would  be  the  competition  in  the 
sugar-growing  districts  themselves,  and  there  also 
would  be  the  competition  of  French  and  Austrian 
beet  sugars,  would  there  not? — Quite  so ;  I  think 
that  if  it  did  neutralise  the  bounties  it  would 
restore  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  free  trade  level, 
and  my  impression  is  that  that  would  be  about 
2  /.  per  ton  beyond  what  it  has  been  on  the 
average  of  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

3846.  At  any  rate  there  would  be  free  compe- 
tition with  your  cane  grown  sugar? — Quite  so. 

3847.  And  there  mi^ht  possibly  be  competi- 
tion of  English  and  Irish  grown  beet  with  your 
cane  sugar  ? — Yes. 

3848.  So  that  it  does  not  follow  that  even  with 
the  coimtervailing  duty,  the  price  would  be  3  /. 
higher? — Quite  so;  there  would  only  be  300,000 
tons  affected  by  it,  out  of  a  total  import  of  800,000 
tons* 
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ChairmatL 

3849.  I  BELIEVE  yon  are  a  merchant  con- 
nected with  the  West  Indies  ? — Yes. 

3850.  What  experience  have  you  had  of  the 
West  Indies? — I  nave  had  14  years  experience ; 
I  have  visited  them  nearly  every  year  for  the 
last  10  years. 

3851.  When  you  visited  them  have  you  re- 
mained in  them  any  time  ? — From  three  to  six 
months  upon  each  occasion. 

3852.  Have  your  visits  been  confined  to  any 
particular  island,  or  have  they  extended  gene- 
rally over  the  West  Indies  ? — I  have  been  to 
nearly  all  the  islands,  but  I  have  resided  for  the 
greatest  portioA  of  my  time  in  Demerara. 

3853.  I  believe  you  have  sugar  estates  oijom 
own  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  am  the  largest  private 
West  India  sugar  producer  in  Great  Britain. 

3854.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  British 
Gruiana  and  Trinidad  until  recently  ? — Up  to  the 
last  few  years  they  were  getting  on  exceedingly 
well.  We  have  got  the  labour  question  fidrly 
settled,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  hxr 
trade  being  done. 

3855.  Did  their  exports  increase? — The  ex- 
ports increased  very  largely.  I  wiU  take  the 
two  principle  ones,  I)emerara  and  Trinidad.  In 
1866  the  exports  of  Demerara  were  2,000,000/. 
sterling;  and  in  1876  they  were  3,000,000 Z. 
The  exports  of  Trinidad  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  820,000 /.  to  1,600,000/.';  but  from 
that  last  figure  you  must  deduct  about  400,000  /. 
specie,  which  came  in  and  went  out.  That  was 
between  1865  and  1876. 

3856.  Was  the  increase  ^adual  from  year  to 
year  during  that  period  ?— x  es,  I  think  it  went 
on  steadily  up  to  about  1871  and  1872,  when  it 
got  rather  less.  It  has  only  been  absolutely 
checked  during  the  last  two  years,  when  there  has 
been  rather  a  retrogression  ;  a  general  abandon- 
ment of  estates  has  already  begun  all  over  the 
West  Indies  ;  I  am  acquainted  with  several  my- 
self, in  nearly  every  colony  in  the  West  Indies, 
that  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  Tnere  had  been  no  abandonments  up  to 
1876  to  any  extent. 

3857.  When  did  the  diminished  production 
commence  ? — I  think  every  one  began  to  draw  in 
their  horns  about  1872 ;  they  began  to  feel  the 
pinch,  and  it  has  been  becoming  very  severe  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years. 

3858.  And  it  is  during  the  last  few  years  that 
you  have  known  of  estates  having  gone  out  of 
cultivation  ? — Yes,  mainly. 

3859.  In  consequence  of  proprietors  not  being 
able  to  grow  sugar  at  a  profit  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Onslow, 

3860.  Do  these  figures  which  you  have  given 
us  apply  to  the  total  exports,  or  to  sugar  only  ? — 
They  represent  almost  the  entire  export  from 
British  (jTuiana,  and  they  represent  three-fourths 
of  the  total  exports  from  Trinidad. 

Chaifman* 

3861.  Can  you  give  us  the  exports  of  sugar 
alone  ? — I  think  I  can.  In  Trinidad  the  sugar 
cultivation  in  1865  was  62,000,000  lbs.  weight, 
say,  27,600  tons  ;  and  in  1876  it  was 
114,000,000  lbs.  weight,  nearly  59,000  tons. 
From  Demerara   the  sugar  has  increased  from 
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1,690,000/.    sterlii^in    1865,    to    2,400,000/.  8  July  1870. 
sterling  in  1876.     There  were  86,000  hogsheads 
in  1865,  and  there  were   120,000  hogsheads  in 
1876. 

3862.  Have  you  any  more  recent  returns  ? — I 
have  no  official  returns  since  then. 

3863.  And  you  cannot  speak  as  to  the  position 
of  things  last  year? — Yes,  last  jesr  you  may 
take  it  that  the  export  from  Demerara  was  be- 
tween 80,000  and  90,000  hogsheads. 

3864.  How  many  hogsheaos  would  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  million  lbs.  represent  ? — You  may 
take  a  hogshead,  speaking  roughly,  to  b^  from 
16  to  17  cwt.  or  thereabouts,  so  Aat  it  would  be 
about  65,000  hogsheads  if  I  recollect  rightly. 
The  export  from  Demerara  was  last  year  excep- 
tionally affected  by  a  drought. 

3865.  From  your  experience  has  the  export 
from  Demerara  and  Trinidad  remained  about 
stationary  since  1876,  or  has  it  increased  oc 
decreased  ? — There  is  rather  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease ;  I  could  name  five  or  six  estates  that  have 
gone  out  of  cultivation  in  Demerara,  and  quite 
as  many  in  Jamaica  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

3866.  In  your  opinion,  has  that  been  owing  to 
the  low  price  of  raw  sugar  in  consequence  of  the 
bounty  on  beetroot  sugar  ? — I  believe  it  has  been 
solely  owing  to  that. 

3867.  You  consider  that  you  are  perfectly  able 
to  compete  on  even  terms  with  the  Uontinent,  or 
with  any  sugar-growing  colony? — We  think  that 
as  far  as  the  Continent  is  concerned,  the  fact  of 
the  bounty  proves  that  for  us.  If  we  were  not 
able  to  compete,  why  put  on  the  bounty  ?  We 
believe  we  are  fully  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
cane-growing  countries. 

3868.  Do  you  believe  that  the  British  West 
Indies  could  supply  the  whole  of  the  raw  sugar 
that  is  wanted,  if  necessary  ? — I  think  Demerara 
alone  could  supply  the  consumption  of  this 
country. 

3869.  Do  you  believe  that  the  effect  of  putting 
a  stop  to  bounties  would  be  largely  to  increase 
the  growth  of  cane  sugar  ?—  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  it,  I  think. 

3870.  1  suppose  you  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  you  believe  that,  upon  equal  terms,  cane 
sugar  can  be  grown  as  cheaply  as  beet  sugar  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  beyond  question  also. 

3871.  Does  an  acre  of  land  under  cane  cultiva- 
tion produce  a  greater  weight  of  sugar  than  an 
acre  of  beet? — It  produces  a  very  great  deal 
more ;  you  may  take  it  that  an  acre  ot  roots  will 

f  reduce  about  15  tons  to  the  acre  at  the  outside, 
n  Demerara  we  grow  30  tons  of  cane  to  the 
acre,  and  our  canes  are  just  twice  as  rich  in  sac- 
charine matter  as  their  roots,  so  that  you  get  in 
saccharine  matter  four  times  as  much  in  the  acre 
in  Demerara  as  you  would  get  in  France.  In 
rough  figures,  an  acre  will  produce  four  times 
as  much  crystallisable  sugar  in  Demerara  as  in 
France  ;  30  tons  of  cane  will  give  about  25  tons 
of  juice,  containing  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  of 
crystallisable  sugar. 

3872.  No  douDt  the  bounty  is  a  serious  injury 
to  the  cane  sugar-growing  colonies  ? — I  think  it 
is  a  very  serious  injury. 

3873.  But  is  there  not  an  equivalent  advantage 
at  least  at  present  to  the  consumer?^- No,  I 

y4  think 
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S  July  1879.  think  the  consumers  suffer  quite  as  much  as  the 

West  Indies  suffer,  or  at  any  rate  they  suffer 
very  considerably. 

3874.  It  has  been  stated,  that  they  gain  a 
farthing  per  lb.  by  the  boimty ;  do  you  agree 
with  that? — I  should  put  a  farthing  per  lb. 
as  about  the  ^ain  of  the  consumer  at  the  present 
moment.  Then  I  should  like  to  put  before  the 
Committee  the  fact,  that  these  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies  are  British  citizens.  For  the  farthing 

{)er<lb.  the  consumers  here  gain,  those  inhabitants 
ose  6,000,000  /.  sterling  of  wages  which  would 
otherwise  be  spent  there,  but  which  is  now  spent 
among  the  foreign  countries.  There  is  the  snip- 
ping trade  bringing  300,000  tons  of  sugar  which 
is  entirely  lost  to  this  country.  You  may  say 
that  the  average  freight  from  the  West  Indies 
here,  is  from  2  /.  to  2  /.  10  5.  per  ton,  and  the 
average  freight  from  the  Continent  here  is  about 
6  8.  per  ton  ;  then  there  is  the  loss  to  other  British 
industries  which  have  already  been  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Peters,  such  as  coopers,  and  so  forth,  all  of 
whom  are  thrown  out  of  employment  for  the  sake 
of  this  farthing  per  lb. 

3875.  Then  you  maintain  that  it  would  give 
employment  to  a  large  tonnage  ? — It  would  em- 
ploy a  large  number  of  our  ships,  and  it  directly 
cuts  pff  6,000,000  L  of  wages.  Then  there  is 
another  profit  which  is  lost  to  this  country. 
Most  of  the  proprietors  of  the  sugar  estates  are 
resident  here,  and  the  fair  profit  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  what  the  sugar  sold  for 
would  be  spent  in  this  country,  and  would  there- 
fore add  to  the  purchasing  power  of  this  country ; 
60  that  we  lose  the  whole  of  that  for  the  sake  of 
a  farthing  per  pound. 

3876.  The  money  would  be  spent  here  instead 
of  giving  it  to  other  countries  to  spend  ? — Yes. 

3877.  What  remedy  would  you  i)ropose  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  system  which  is  injuring 
you  so  much  ? — ^Broadly,  our  objection  is  this  : 
that  we  object  to  being  taxed  by  Austria  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sugar  consumers,  and  we  propose, 
if  those  nations  are  kind  enough  to  make  us  a 
present  of  this  money,  to  gather  it  in  at  the  out- 
ports.  Let  the  taxpayer  reap  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  do  not  tax  any  one  party  in  this  coimtry  for 
the  benefit  of  another. 

3878.  Then,  if  a  countervailing  dutv  was 
necessary,  you  contend  that  it  would  be  collected 
and  distributed  over  the  general  body  of  the 
taxpayers? — Certainly  it  would. 

3879.  And  so,  of  course,  it  would  assist  the 
general  revenue? — Yes^  and  if  beetroot  sugar 
could  fairly  be  grown  at  the  same  price  as  cane 
8ugar,  beet  sugar  would  still  contmue  to  come 
to  this  country  in  spite  of  the  countervailing 
duty. 

3880.  In  fact  it  would  only  put  all  countries 
and  all  kinds  of  cultivation  upon  the  same  level 
of  competition? — Yes;  and  then  the  zone  which 
could  produce  sugar  cheapest,  would  send  its 
sugar  to  this  country. 

3881.  So  that  it  would  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  countervailing  duty  of  3  /.  per  ton  would 
raise  the  price  of  sugar  3  L  per  ton? — It  would 
raise  if  to  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt ;  if  it  did 
not  raise  it,  it  would  do  us  no  good. 

3882.  You  consider,  I  imagine,  that  the 
British  West  Indies  have  a  special  claim  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Imperial  Goverament? — 
We  think  we  have  special  claims  for  several 
reasons.    In  the  first  place,  the  essence  of  our 
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trouble  is,  that  we  are  British  subjects,  and  I 
will  explain  to  you  my  reasons  why  our  grievance 
lies  in  that.  It  is  a  very  serious  grievance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  at  the 
present  moment.  If  any  foreign  country  such 
as  the  Americans  come  to  us  and  say,  *^  Weil, 
make  a  treaty  with  us ;  we  will  let  your 
sugar  in  free,  and  you  give  us  similar  advantages 
in  your  ports."  ^*  No,"  the  Government  say  at 
once,  "  You  must  not  do  that ;  you  are  British 
subjects;  and  you  must  not  take  this  right  of 
making  a  treaty  into  your  own  hands."  That 
practically  means,  "You  shall  send  your  sugar 
home  to  London,"  because  the  American  (go- 
vernment levy  a  10  /.  duty  on  our  sugar.  We 
come  to  London,  and  we  find  that  we  are  in 
effect  taxed  3  /.  per  ton,  whilst  Austrian  su^ar 
comes  in  free ;  for,  as  far  as  the  West  Indian 
producer  goes,  that  is  the  effect  upon  him  of 
allowing  Austrian  bounty-fed  su^ar  to  come  into 
this  country.  I  may  mention  that,  ivhen  I  was 
in  Demerara  last  wiQter,  I  had  an  inquiry 
made  of  me  by  the  American  consul  through 
a  third  party  to  know  how  Demerara  would 
look  upon  a  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  made  directly  by  the  American 
consul,  but  through  a  friend  of  his.  He 
said  that  Cuba  would  not  suit  them,  because 
the  lai^e  duty  that  the  American  Government 
got  from  tobacco  would  be  jeopardised  if  the}^ 
made  a  commercial  treaty  with  Cuba ;  that  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  make  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Demerara  the  same  as  they  made  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands  (the  Sandwich  Islands  sugar 
comes  in  under  a  protective  duty  of  10/.  per 
ton) ;  all  that  they  would  ask  us  would  be  to  let 
their  goods  in  as  against  Manchester  and  other 
Englisn  goods.  A  very  small  dutv  at  this 
moment,  almost  a  nominal  duty,  would  turn  the 
scale  between  American  and  English  cotton 
goods.  In  Jamaica  I  should  think  that  one-third 
of  the  cotton  goods  are  American  already.  In 
Demerara  the  prices  of  American  and  English 
cotton  goods  are  almost  on  a  level,  and  a  very 
small  duty  would  completely  shut  out  English  - 
cottons.  The  Americans  say  to  us,  "Give  ua 
this  advantage,  and  we  will  give  you  a  corres- 
ponding advantage  in  sugar;"  but  we  are  not 
allowed  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  advantages 
because  we  are  British  subjects. 

3883.  If  a  very  small  duty  would  shut  out 
English  goods,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  time 
will  very  soon  arrive,  without  any  treaty  with 
America,  in  which  American  cotton  goods  will 
come  into  Demerara  instead  of  English  ? — I  am 
not  a  cotton  manufacturer,  and  I  cannot  say 
what  the  prospects  of  the  two  trades  are.  I  can 
only  say  that  in  effect  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference at  the  present  moment  in  the  price  of 
English  and  American  cottons  in  the  West 
Indies. 

3884.  But  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  if 
you  could  act  simply  in  your  interests,  America 
would  be  preparea  to  give  you  facilities  for  send- 
ing your  sugar  in  there,  and  so  rendering  a  trade, 
wmch  is  not  prosperous,  exceedingly  prosperous  ? 
—They  would  put  us  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  Louisiana. 

3885.  That,  of  course,  would  add  very  much 
to  the  value  of  the  estates  there  ? — It  would  add 
enormously  both  to  the  value  of  the  estates  and 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  for  the  time^ 
being  at  any  rate. 

3886.  What 
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3880.  What  you  ask  the  English  Government 
to  do  is  simply  to  take  steps  in  order  to  have 
that  tax  taken  off  you  which  is  now  imposed  upon 
you  by  foreign  Qovernments  ? — That  is  what  we 
ask.  We  ask  to  be  brought  in  here  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  Austrians^  which  we  are  not. 

3887.  Do  you  believe  that  if  this  equality 
were  establiidied,  it  would  add  largely  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  West  Indian  Islands?— I  be- 
lieve the  West  Indian  Colonies  are  fully  able  to 
compete  with  the  Continent  on  equal  terms.  I 
believe  the  growth  of  cane  would  increate  gra- 
dually and  et^dily,  as  it  was  doiog  some  years 
before  1872 ;  there  was  a  8tea<]y  increase  all 
through  the  West  Indies  then^  ana  in  Demerara 
especially^  fresh  ests^tes  were  put  into  cultivation. 

3888.  The  natural  result  oi  their  sending  more 
sugar  here  would  be^  that  they  would  take  more 
manufactured  goods  from  us? — It  would,  cer- 
tainly. Demerara  has  been  a  ve^y  good  customer 
to  this  country ;  in  machineiy  alone  it  has  taken 
a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  in  the  last  20 
years. 

3889.  Has  the  importation  of  machinery  from 
England  fallen  off  much  of  late  years  ? — I  should 
imagme  that  there  is  very  little  machinery  going 
out  now ;  I  can  only  say,  speaking  personally,  that 
we  are  not  sending  out  a  single  piece  of  any  sort. 

3890.  All  improvements  have  been  stopped  in 
consequence  of  the  uncertain  state  of  the  sugar 
industry  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  that  word  "  uncer- 
tainty "  which  you  use,  very  well  represents  our 
present  position.  We  do  not  know  what  bounty 
may  be  given  next ;  one  time  it  is  raw  sugar  and 
the  next  time  it  is  refined  suuar,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  branch  of  the  trade  may  next  be  at- 
tacked, and  what  proportion  of  our  capital  is  safe, 
or  the  reverse. 

3891.  May  I  take  it  that  the  sugar  plantations 
which  are  now  in  existence  are  merely  existing, 
and  not  flourishing? — Yes,  you  may  certainly 
take  that  as  a  broad  statement  affecting  the  West 
Indies  generally. 

3892.  Was  there  any  treaty  proposed  between 
Barbadoes  and  Canada? — Yes;  I  believe  some  10 
»or  12  years  ago  Canada  wanted  to  make  a  kind 
of  reciprocity  treaty  with  Barbadoes ;  and  that  was 
disallowed  by  the  Home  Government  on  the 
ground  that  the  colonies  have  no  right  to  mt^e 
treaties  themselves;    and  it  is   partly  on   that 

f  round,  because  we  have  no  right  or  means  of 
elping  ourselves,  that  we  now  come  to  Parlia- 
ment and  ask  them  to  put  us  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  foreigners. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3893.  How  far  did  those  negotiations  go  ? — I 
think  the  draft  of  the  treaty  was  sent  home  by 
the  Colonial  Government  from  Barbadoes ;  but  I 
speak  from  recollection  entirely. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewhng. 

3894.  In  what  year  was  that? — About  1864 
or  1865. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3895.  Have  any  Canadian  delegates  been  in 
Barbadoes  ? — Yes,  Canadian  delegates  have  been 
over  there. 

3896.  Do  you  know  their  names  ?~  I  could  get 
their  names. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3897.  Could  you  get  a  copy  of  the  treaty  ? — 
I  daresay  that  would  be  possible. 
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3898.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  g  Julv  1879 
effect  of  this  Committee  separating  without  re- 
commending any  steps  to  be  taken  to  put  an  end 

to  these  bounties  ? — I  think  it  might  have  various 
effects  in  different  colonies.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  mean  the  abandonment  of  cultivation,  for 
instance,  in  Bdrbadoes,  or  in  some  of  the  better 
estates  in  St  Kitts  where  they  can  grow  sugar 
perhaps  than  in  any  place  in  the  world.  In 
Trinadad  and  Demerara,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Lubbock,  that  there  might  be  a  very  strong 
agitation  for  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

3899.  But  supposing  that  could  not  be  carried 
out,  would  there  very  likely  be  a  falling  off  in 
the  growth  of  sugar  ?— I  think  there  certainly 
would  be.  I  think  that  in,  say  10  years,  quite 
half  of  the  production  of  the  West  Indies  would 

be  knocked  on  the  head  altogether.  ' 

3900.  And  the  estates  abandoned  ? — I  should 
think  entirely  abandoned  ;  in  fact  it  has  already 
begun.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  outside  the 
mark  if  I  stated  that  nearly  50  estates  are  in  the  • 
course  of  abandonment  now.  I  could  not  give 
the  names  of  so  many. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3901 .  Where  ? — I  think  in  nearly  every  colony 
in  the  West  Indies. 

3902.  You  mean  collectively  ? — I  think  about 
50  have  come  under  my  own  knowledge,  prin- 
cipally in  Jamaica,  because  the  estates  ^ere  are 
smaller.  When  I  landed  in  Jamaica  about  six  or 
eight  montiis  ago,  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes, 
26  estates  were  advertised  for  sale  without  any 
buyer.  I  was  instructed  last  year  myself  by 
Lord  Penrhyn  to  abandon  one  of  his  estates; 
and  I  am  aware  of  several  otJier  estates  now  in 
course  of  abandonment. 

Chairman. 

3903.  When  an  estate  is  offered  for  sale  it 
finds  no  purchaser  ?— No,  you  can  gener^y  get 
very  little  more  than  the  value  of  the  cattle  upooi 
it,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  growing  crop. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3904.  Nothing  for  the  machinery? — Nothing 
at  all ;  it  is  wortnless. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

3905.  Do  you,  as  a  proprietor,  pay  any  rent 
for  land  out  there  ? — No,  all  my  own  estates  are 
freeholds;  there  are  a  few  cases  of  rent ;  but  not 
three  per  cent,  of  the  estates  in  the  West  Indies 
are  rented,  1  should  think. 

Chairman 

3906.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  wish 
to  put  before  the  Committee? — I  think  the  other 
matters  have  been  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Lubbock 
in  almost  every  case  ;  and  I  do  not  want  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Lubbock  has  gone 
over.  I  think  I  may  put  forward  this  diagram 
which  has  been  drawn  out  for  me  by  a  friend  of 
mine  (producing  a  diagram).  It  shows  the  pro- 
portions of  English  sugar,  slave-grown  sugar,  and 
beet  sugar  introduced  as  an  average  between 
1852  and  1861  ;  then  the  actual  ratio  m  1878,  and 
what  the  ratio  would  have  been  if  the  average 
between  1852  and  1861  had  been  kept  up.  It 
shows  that,  so  far  from  our  getting  a  fair  share 
of  the  increase  we  have  actually  fallen  off. 

Z  3907.  I  think 
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8  JulvT87Q       3907.  I  think  you  explained  just  now  that  the 

^  sugar  estates  being  largely  owned  in  England 

the   profits  would   come  to  this  country  if  the 

sugar  industry  was  a  flourishing  one  ? — I  do  not 

quite  understand  the  question. 

3908.  You  said  that  you  regarded  it  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  matter  that  the  owners  of  the  estates 
were  English  people  ? — I  think  I  mentioned  that 
as  part  of  the  loss  which  the  British  consumer 
of  sugar  suffered  as  a  set  off  against  his  farthing 
per  pound  advantage  in  cheap  sugar. 

3909.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  owners  of  the 
sugar  estates  are  British  subjects^  are  they  not  ? 
— 1  es. 

39101  And  they  reside,  a  great  many  of  them, 
in  this  country  ? — They  reside  principally  in  this 
country. 

3911.  Consequently  any  profits  on  the  sugar 
industries  that  come  into  this  country  would  be 
spent  here? — All  but  what  was  spent  in  improving 
file  estates,  which  has  always  represented  a  large 
amount  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies. 

3912.  It  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
owners  of  those  estates,  would  it  not? — If  the 
estates  were  doing  well  wages  would  rule  higher, 
and  it  would  go  a  good  deal  into  the  pockets  of 
the  people  resident  out  there.  It  is  oiuy  the  net 
profits  that  would  come  into  the  pocket  of  the 
proprietors. 

3913.  There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of 
profit  coming  to  this  country  ^ — There  would  be 
a  certain  amount  of  profit  coming  to  this 
country. 

3914.  And  that  would  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
owners  of  the  estates? — It  would  go  into  the 

V  hands  of  men  who  ran  the  risk  of  growing  the 

crops. 

3915.  But  the  present  position  of  affairs  is  this, 
that  by  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  bounty  has 
made  sugar  cheaper  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  get  sugar  cheaper  ? — The  working  classes 
of  this  country  get  sugar  a  farthing  per  pound 
cheaper,  but  the  working  classes,  equally  of  this 
countiy,  who  reside  in  the  West  Indies  lose 
six  millions  sterling  in  wages. 

3916.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  being  more 
working  classes  in  this  country  than  there  are  in 
the  West  Indies,  their  case  must  be  considered  ? — 
Yes ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  a  much  larger 
number  to  share  the  benefit  of  the  farthing  per 
pound  than  there  would  be  to  share  the 
6,000,000  /.  of  wages  ;  so  that  in  I  he  former  case 
the  benefit  per  head  would  be  much  smaller. 

3917.  The  effect  of  putting  on  a  countervailing 
duty  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  sugar  2  /. 
per  ton,  would  it  not? — Yes,  it  would  increase 
the  price  of  sugar  to  that  price  at  which  it  could 
be  grown. 

3918.  Which  would  betaken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  working  clnsses  of  this  country  ?— There 
I  would  join  issue.  As  I  explained,  the  working 
classes  in  this  country  are  themselves  great 
sufferers,  because  the  sellers  are  part  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  this  councxy. 

3919.  I  will  take  the  consumers  of  this 
country  ? — The  sellers  consume  sugar  too. 

3920.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  consumers  are 
not  sellers? — >o;  but  there  are  a  large  number 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  country  who  directly 
suffer. 

3921.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  get  their  sugar  2  /.  per  ton  cheaper 
than    they    would    get    it    if    there    were     a 
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countervailing  duty  ?  —  At  the  present  moment 
they  do. 

3922.  Then  you  would  charge  them  2L  per 
ton  for  the  benefit  of  certain  rroprietors  of  estates 
in  the  West  Indies  ?— No,  I  should  not  at  all. 
Our  point  is  this,  that  we,  belonging  to  a  part  of 
the  world  which  can  produce  su^ar  cheaper  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  claim  to  be  allowed 
to  do  80.  We  are  being  killed  out  for  the  benefit 
of  a  part  of  the  world  wnich  cannot  produce  sugar 
at  ail  equal  rate  with  us. 

3923.  That  is  not  the  question ;  I  asked  you 
whether  or  not  if  you  put  on  a  countervailing 
duty  of,  say,  2  /.  per  ton,  that  would  cause  the 
sugar  consumers  of  this  country  to  have  to  pay 
more  for  their  sugar  ? — Yes  ;  and  by  that  they 
woyld  ensure  a  permanent  cheap  supply. 

3924.  But  would  it  have  that  effect,  or  not? — 
It  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  raising 
sugair  to  its  normal  free  trade  price. 

3925.  And  that  benefit  would  go  iuto  the 
hands  of  certain  manufacturers  in  the  West 
Indies  ? — Not  entirely ;  it  would  go  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Indian  Colonies 

3926.  You  would  make  the  cost  of  sugar 
higher  in  this  country,  the  profits  of  which  would 
go  into  the  hands  of  certain  proprietors  of  sugar 
estates  in  tropical  countries  ? — That  would  be  an 
incidental  effect  no  doubt 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing, 

3927.  But  the  proprietors  of  sugar  estates 
would  not  l)e  the  only  people  who  would  get  the 
benefit  of  it  ? — No,  I  have  been  trying  to  explain 
that  they  would  not. 

3928.  More  people  would  be  employed  in  this 
country  and  in  the  colonies,  and  at  higher  wages  ? 
— There  would  be  a  very  large  number  of 
extra  people  employed  here  and  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3929.  You  say  that  the  West  Indies  have 
special  claims  for  consideration ;  on  what  grounds? 
—  Mr.  Lubbock  in  his  evidence  narrated  the 
events  which  took  place  when  slave-grown  sugar 
was  allowed  in  this  country,  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
distinctly  stated  that  he  voted  for  it  simply  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English  Parliamentary  interests, 
and  not  by  any  means  as  a  matter  of  abstract  jus- 
tice. We  think  that  we  have  had  a  very  hard 
struggle,  and  just  as  we  are  getting  now  straight 
upon  our  legs,  to  find  ourselves  precluded  by  an 
additional  duty  from  the  only  market  open  to 
us  is  a  very  hard  case  indeed.  We  also  think 
that  the  labouring  classes  in  the  West  Indies 
ought  to  have  the  same  consideration  fthown  them 
as  the  labouring  classes  here. 

3930.  The  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  matter 
which  the  English  taxpayers  have  to  pay,  rightly 
or  wrongly  ? — They  would  pay  it  as  a  matter  of 
insumnce  to  ensure  a  cheap  supply  of  ^ugar ;  you 
must  pay  for  insurance. 

3931.  But  the  money  paid  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  Colonies  was  paid  by  the 
British  taxpayers ;  rightly  or  wrongly  we  did 
something  which  we  oelieved  to  be  a  benefit  to 
the  colony?— I  think  thai  the  English  people 
acted  splendidly  on  that  occasion,  but  the  amount 
of  money  paid  was  an  infinitesimal  amount 
compared  with  the  amount  of  property  con 
fi  seated. 

3932.  You  spoke  of  the   fact  that  American 
cottons  are  largely  found  in  Jamaica,  and  I  under- 
stood 
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stood  you  to  say  that  it  is  possible  that  they 
might  be  found  in  DemeraraP—The  point  that  I 
wanted  to  bring  out  was  this  ;  that  the  Americans 
wore  anxious  to  get  their  goods  into  our  market, 
and  that  on  condition  of  our  rendering  that  possi- 
ble for  them,  they  would  put  us  in  the  same 
condition  as  Louisiana ;  and  1  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  no  very  great  tax  would  be  required 
for  that  purpose,  because  American  cottons  were 
very  slightly  higher,  if  at  all  higher,  than  English 
cottons. 

3933.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Americans  would 
take  your  sugar,  provided  that  they  could  get 
their  cotton  into  Demerara  ? — Yes,  it  would  be 
n  monopoly  almost,  because  it  would  mean  shut- 
ting out  English  cotton. 

3934.  You  say  that  it  is  a  very  hard  case  that 
such  an  arrangement  should  not  be  allowed  by  the 
British  Government? — I  do  not  think  I  stated 
that  it  was  a  hard  case ;  1  think  I  stated  it  as  a 
reason  for  special  consideration  from  the  Govern- 
ment. We  are  able  to  m^ke  no  provision,  good 
or  bad,  for  ourselves. 

3935.  Does  nbt  that  go  to  this :  that  tliis  sugar 
question  cannot  be  considered  alone? — I  think 
that  it  is  entirely  an  exceptional  question,  and 
a  different  one  from  any  other.  I  know  of  no 
article  in  the  least  similar  to  sugar. 

3936.  But  if  we  are  to  do  something  for  the 
sugar  industry,  will  not  every  other  industry  im- 
mediately be  affected  by  it? — We  do  not  ask  you 
to  do  anything  for  the  sugar  industry  except  to 
give  us  fair  play. 

3937.  You  ask  for  a  countervailing  duty  ? — 
We  ask  you  to  admit  our  sugar  on  the  same 
terms  a»  you  do  that  of  Austria. 

3938.  But  you  ask  for  a  countervailing  duty, 
or  for  a  bounty? — We  ask  for  no  bounty;  we 
ask  for  our  sugar  to  come  in  on  the  same  terms 
as  that  of  Austria. 

3939.  Does  not  that  immediately  show  that  the 
whole  question  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  ques- 
of  sugar,  but  that  the  other  products  of  the  world 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — If  other  pro- 
ducts were  dealt  with  in  that  way ;  if  y«m .  can 
conceive  it  possible  that  other  nations  would  sup- 
ply us  with  cheaper  boots,  for  instance,  under 
similar  conditions,  it  would  be  doing  an  immense 
injury  to  this  country;  it  would  pauperise  an 
immense  number  of  men,  and  change  every  cob- 
bler of  this  country  into  an  inhabitant  of  the 
poor  house. 

3940.  We  cannot  foster  the  growth  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  West  Indies  without  doing  some 
harm  to  the  beetroot  sugar  of  Austria? — My 
belief  is  that  a  countervailing  duty  would  ulti- 
mately do  good  to  both. 

3941.  Would  not  a  countervailing  duty  check 
the  cultivation  of  Austrian  beet  ? — Jt  would 
check  very  considerably  the  increase  of  the  culti- 
vation of  Austrian  beet,  because  they  would 
not  then  be  able  to  grow  so  cheaply  as  we 
should. 

3942.  Would  not  that  affect  the  Austrian  cul- 
tivation ? — I  think  it  would. 

3943.  Therefore,  to  do  what  you  consider  justice 
to  the  West  Indies,  you  would  do  injury  to  Aus- 
tria ? — No,  I  would  entirely  deny  that  it  was  an 
injury  to  Austria. 

3944.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  a  benefit  to 
Austria  to  check  its  cultivation  ? — It  is  a  benefit 
to  Austria  that  her  taxpayers  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  support  a  failing  industry.     I  consider 
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it  a  great  benefit  to  any  country  to  prevent  its  o  t "] — Z, 
growing  that  which  is  naturally  unsuited  to  it.  ^^  '^^' 

3945.  You  say  that  estates  are  being  abandoned 
in  the  West  Indies  ?— Yes,  the  smaller  and  weaker 
estates  first,  of  course. 

3946.  Do  you  think  that  it  will  end  in  a  smaller 
export  of  sugar  ? — It  must,  of  course,  end  in  a 
smaller  export  of  sugar. 

3947.  Do  you  think  that  that  smaller  export 
of  sugar  will  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price 
in  this  country? — Not  in  the  smallest  degree, 
because  the  decrease  will  be  more  than  made  up 
by  the  increase  of  beetroot.  For  instance,  if  you 
take  the  imports  of  beet  during  the  last  few 
vears  you  will  find  that  they  represent  a 
larger  increase  than  the  whole  production  of  the 
West  Indies. 

3948.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  what  period  this 
increase  in  the  growth  of  beetroot  on  the  Con- 
tinent will  be  able  to  come  to  its  level?— I  think 
we  can  see  very  clearly  what  the  end  of  it  will 
be.  The  ultimate  end  of  it  will  be  that  the 
profits  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Austrian 
landowners.  ^  So  long  as  the  competition  keeps 
down  the  prices,  so  long  the  landowners  will  not 
get  the  benefit,  but  the  sugar  producers  in  Austria 
will.  The  moment  that  we  are  killed  out,  and  all 
the  land  suitable  for  beet  is  put  under  beet  culti- 
vation, the  landowner  will  find  out  what  his 
tenant  is  doing,  and  will  come  in  and  share  the 
profits ;  and  then  you  will,  of  course,  have  dearer 
sugar. 

3949.  Checking  the  supply  from  whatever 
quarter  it  comes,  must  have  an  effect  upon  the 
price,  must  it  not  ? — Not  if  it  is  more  than  made 
up  by  the  supply  from  elsewhere.  The  checking  - 
of  the  total  supply  would  have  such  an  effect ; 
but  the  failure  of  the  West  Indian  supply  would 
not  be  a  check  on  the  U»tal  supply. 

3950.  The  West  Indian  supply  being  a  small 
portion  of  the  supply  of  sugar,  it  may  all  go  to 
the  wall  without  causing  any  increase  of  price  ? 
— It  may  at  first,  but  the  moment  that  that  is  the 
case  then  there  will  be  an  increase  o£  price.  There 
will  be  no  competition  then. 

3951.  How  is  it  then  that  when  there  was  a 
partial  failure  of  the  beetroot  crops  abroad,  there 
was  such  an -extraordinary  increase  in  the  price 
of  sugar?— That  is  a  question  easily  answered. 
My  point  has  been  that  from  the  beetroot-pro- 
ducing countries  the  great  increase  would  come ; 
but  in  the  point  that  you  raise  it  was  those 
beetroot-producing  countries  which  failed ;  there- 
fore the  quarter  to  which  I  look  for  supply  was 
itself  very  short,  and  I  think  you  may  get  an 
argument  from  that,  that  if  you  did  ultimately 
kill  out  the  West  Indies  altogether,  and  you  had  a 
failure  of  beet,  what  would  the  price  of  your 
sugar  go  to  then.  At  the  time  that  that  failure  of 
beet  took  place,  one-third  of  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain  was  beet,  and  two-thirds  was  cane. 
One-fifth  of  that  one-third  fell  offhand  the  price  ran 
up  10  L  per  ton  at  once ;  and  that  is  more  than 
1  c/.  per  pound. 

3952.  What  was  the  falling  off*  of  the  beetroot 
crop  ? — The  falling  off*  of  the  beetroot  crop  was 
about  250,000  tons;'  it  fell  from  1,250,000  tons 
to  about  1,000,000  tons,  speaking  in  round  num- 
bers ;  it  was  a  falling  off  of  20  per  cent.  I  should 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  simultaneous  falling  off  in  all  European 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Austria,  which 
increased  its  area  under  beet  cultivation,  so  that 
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S  Julv  1879.  y^"  have  not  got  in  beet. the  same  saving  clauses 

that  you  have  in  cane  a^inst  the  scarcity  of 
sugar.  A  bad  season  on  the  Continent,  as  far  as 
our  present  experience  goes,  means  a  bad  season 
all  over,  and  a  fabulous  famine  price  for  sugar. 

3953.  I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
sugar  growers  do  not  like  sugar  at  10/.  per  ton 
higher  ? — I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see 
sugar  10  /.  per  ton  higher  than  it  is  now ;  it 
would  increase  the  production  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  should  pay  for  it  afterwards. 

3954.  Do  you  look  for  any  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  Canada  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  there  would  be  a  greater  increase  there 
probably,  than  there  would  be  in  this  country 
almost.  The  consumption  in  this  country  has 
been  extending  very  greatly,  and  there  must  be 
some  limit  at  which  it  will  cease,  or,  at  any  rate, 
at  which  it  will  progress  very  much  slower  than 
it  has  done. 

3955.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  Canadians  came  over  and  wanted  to 
make  a  treaty  with  Barbadoes? — It  was  before 
my  own  pei'sonal  connection  with  the  West 
Indies,  but  I  remember  hearing  when  I  was  out 
there  in  1868  of  this  treaty. 

3956.  That  difficulty  which  you  found  in  1868 
ift  now  got  over  by  the  effect  of  the  new  Cana- 
dian taritf,  is  it  not  ? — The  Canadian  tariff  has 
been  altered,  and  during  the  last  few  months 
there  have  been  orders  from  Canada. 

3957.  That  difficulty  which  you  speak  of  has 
been  got  over  ? — I  am  speaking  without  book ; 
but  I  e;cpect  that  the  treaty  was  more  of  a  reci- 
fHTocHy  character. 

^58.  And  the  effect  would  be  salutarv  to 
Barbadoes  ? — It  would  be  salutary  to  Barbadoes, 
as  faor  ae  that  sort  of  treaty  is  salutary  to  a  coun- 
try. 

3959.  Do  you  expect  any  increase  of  trade 
with  the  United  States  ? — As  far  as  Demerara 
goes,  we  had  a  very  fair  trade  with  America 
until  recently,  when  they  put  on  almost  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
our  sugar. 

a960.  What  is  the  duty  now  ?  —  Something 
like  10  /.  per  ton  ;  it  is  a  differential  duty. 
There  was  a  certain  class  of  dark  sugar  which 
we  used  to  make  ;  I  have  not  brought  a  sample 
of  the  dark  su^ar,  but  I  have  brought  a  sample 
of  the  kind  of  sugar  that  is  made  m  Demerara 
(producing  a  sample).  That  is  the  style  of  9ugar 
that  we  make  for  some  portion  of  the  Engush 
market ;  by  boiling  that  up  without  skimming  it, 
it  may  be  made  penectly  black.  The  Americans 
judge  by  colour  alone,  and  they  let  it  in  at  a 
very  low  duty.  The  American  producers  ob- 
jected; the^  said  it  was  artificially  coloured,  that 
we  threw  m  colouring  matter;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Government  seized  a  number  of 
cargoes,  some  of  the  sugar  that  I  made  myself 
amongst  others,  and  it  is  subjndice, 

3961.  When  was  that  ?— Last  year,  at  Balti- 
more  and  New  York ;  but  they  have  changed 
their  duty  several  times. 

3962.  That  shows,  of  course,  the  absurdity  of 
colour  standards? — It  does,  completely ;  they  are 
most  falacious  and  improper  standards. 

3963.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  prospect, 
generally  speaking,  of  a  trade  in  sugar  between 
America  and  the  W  est  Indies  ? — I  think  America 
would  be  a  very  good  market  for  the  West 
Indies,  if  we  had  a  rair  chance  of  getting  into  it. 


Mr.  Alexander  Brown  -  continued. 

3964.  Of  course  this  duty  against  the  West 
Indies  is  intended  to  protect  Louisiana  sugar  ? — 
Yes.  And  I  may  mention  that  the  Sandwich 
Islands  have  now  got  the  benefit  of  this  treaty  ; 
they  are  coming  in  under  the  same  advantages  as 
Louisiana.  The  coneequence  has  been  that  one 
man  alone  has  spent  over  100,000  /.  in  putting  up 
sugar  works  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
estates  have  increased  there  about  400  per  cent, 
in  value  in  the  last  24  months. 

3965.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the 
Peruvian  sugar;  is  that  likely  to  become  a  very 
important  item? — It  is  solely  a  question  of  the 
slave  trade ;  it  is  solely  a  question  of  their  getting 
Chinese  coolies  and  working  them  as  slaves. 
The  Macao  traffic  has  been  stopped  for  the 
moment. 

3966.  Is  it  not  more  a  question  of  water  ? — 
They  can  irrigate.  The  old  irrigation  channels 
cut  in  the  rock  in  the  days  of  the  Incas  are  still 
in  existence.  They  have  no  rain ;  they  grow  it 
entirely  by  irrigation. 

3967.  But  by  tapping  the  streams  at  the  heads 
they  have  taken  all  the  water  they  can  get  ? — I 
have  not  been  to  Peru  ;  but  that  is  not  the  infor- 
mation given  me  by  an  engineer  whom  I  hav^ 
seen,  who  came  from  Peru. 

3968.  You  are  unable  to  say  what  is  the  pro- 
spect of  Peruvian  sugar  in  competition  with 
West  India  sugar? — They  have  a  very  much 
longer  transit ;  they  have  to  go  all  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  the  freight  ia  very  much  against 
them. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3969.  This  interesting  Paper  that  you  have 
put  in  gives  the  actual  figures  for  1878,  and  the 
average  from  1852  to  1861  ?— I  believe  it  gives 
the  average  from  1H52  to  1861,  and  the  actual 
ratios  in  1878,  and  what  the  ratios  would  have 
been  on  the  basis  from  1852  to  1861. 

3970.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  1878 
had  any  special  circumstances  ? — No,  except  that 
there  has  been  always  an  increase,  and  latterly 
an  enormous  increase  in  Austrian  beet 

3971.  I  see  the  point  of  which  you  complain 
is,  that  what  we  get  ftt)m  the  British  tropics  has 
not  increased,  but  has  somewhat  diminished; 
whilst  the  proportion  that  we  get  from  the  foreign 
tropics  has  more  than  doubled? — Yes.  You  will 
remember  that  that  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 
to  the  abolition  of  differential  duties  in  this 
country. 

3972.  They  had  been  abolished  10  years  in 
1852,  had  they  not  ? — No ;  you  would  not  feel 
the  effects  of  it  much  until  1848. 

3973.  That  is  the  average  up  to  1861  j  so  that 
of  course  you  would  have  felt  the  effects  for  a 
dozen  years  at  least? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Cuban  crop  did  go  on  increasing  very  largely 
until  the  Kebellion  ;  it  sprang  up  from  150,000 
tons  to  800,000  tons. 

3974.  But  since  1861  the  importation  from 
foreign  tropics  has  very  largely  increased  ? — It 
has  increased. 

3975.  In  the  first  period  the  proportion  from 
the  British  tropics  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  proportion  from  foreign  tropic  ? — Yes. 

3976.  But  now  the  proportion  from  foreign 
tropics  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  pro- 
portion from  the  British  tropics  ? — But  that  has 
oeen  checked ;  you  get  the  advantage  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  duties  in  this  country ;  I 
attribute  the  increase  mainly  to  that,  and  to  the 

enormous 
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Mr.  Courtney -^continu^d. 

enormous  amount  of  sugar  that  we  got  from 
Cuba.  I  should  say  that  there  wa»  an  iBcrease 
in  Cuba  at  one  time  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
consumption  of  this  country; 

3977.  That  would  have  told  between  1852 
and  1861 ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  h»ve 
told  between  1861  and  1878  ?— It  takes  three  or 
four  years  to  make  a  su^ar  estate ;  you  would 
not  get  the  land  under  cuitivation  at  once. 

3978.  During  the  last  10  years,  say  from  1869 
to  1879,  how  has  the  importation  from  the 
foreign  tropics  run? — It  is  certainly  less,  be- 
cause the  crop  of  Cuba  has  gone  down  ;  and 
that  really  is  the  bulk  of  the  slave-grown  nu^ar. 
The  foreign  tropics  really  mean  Forto  Rice^ 
Brazil,  and  Cuba. 

3979.  Has  that  permanently  gone  down  ? — I 
think  it  has  permanently  gone  down  in  Cub& 

3980.  We  have  got  during  the  last  six  months, 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  from  the  Spanish  West 
India  Islands  1,350,000  cwt.,  as  against  only 
447.000  ewt.  in  the  six  months  of  the  previous 
year,  and  271,000  cwt.  in  the  year  1877?— I 
should  explain  that  a  good  deal  by  the  American 
tariff  being  changed,  and  also  from  America 
taking  the  great  bulk  of  the  Cuban  sugar  in  1876 
and  1877,  when  the  beetroot  crop  failed,  the 
Americans  being  the  nearest ;  Cuban  sugar  comes 
here  when  it  cannot  go  to  America. 

3981.  And  it  is  now  shut  out  to  some  extent? 
—It  is. 

3982.  It  is  a  source  upon  which  we  can  ap- 

})arently  rely  ? — I  would  give  you  my  reasons 
or  thinking  that  the  Cuban  crop  has  been  perma- 
nently damaged.  Cuba  is  about  ten  times  as 
large  as  Jamaica,  and  its  population  is  only  three 
times  as  large,  and  we  know  how  difficult  it  has 
been  in  Jamaica  to  prevent  the  people  from 
squatting.  Cuba  is  very  like  Jamaica  in  its 
natural  features ;  and  if  we  had  that  difficulty  in 
Jamaica,  now  that  freedom  is  being  carried  into 
effect  in  Cuba,  they  will  have  to  face  the  same 
difficulties  from. which  we  have  had  to  emerge. 
Free  labour  is  being  established  gradually,  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  will  now  be 
checked. 

3983.  You  stud  tiiat  the  West  India  Islands 
went  on  exceedingly  well  up  to  1876?— Yes. 
There  are  some  islands,  the  small  ones^  which 
have  felt  the  effects  of  the  cutting  down  of  their 
trees,  and  the  consequent  drougnt ;  but  in  deal- 
ing with  the  British  West  Indies,  you  may  take 
Demerara,  Trinadad,  and  Barbadoes  as  being  the 
three  main  sources  of  our  sugar  supply,  and,  in  a 
much  lesser  degree,  Jamaica. 

3984.  Many  other  industries  in  this  country 
have  suffered  severely  since  1876,  have  they  not? 
—Yes. 

3985.  The  refiners  say  that  these  bounties 
began  to  operate  in  1864  ? — ^The  refiners  com- 
plain of  the  bounty  on  refined  sugar ;  we  com- 
plain of  the  bounty  on  raw  sugar.  '1  ney  were  very 
seriously  affected  by  the  bounty  on  refined  sugar, 
which  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  hit  us,  because  those 
who  produced  Muscovado  found  their  purchasers 
were  not  in  so  prosperous  a  condition ;  but  we 
were  not  so  ^ard  hit  until  the  Austrian  bounty 
was  put  upon  raw  sugar. 

3986.  Is  it  Austria  which  is  hitting  you  ? — It 
is  Austria  almost  entirely  that  we  suner  from. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  suffer  so  much  from 
France. 

8987.  Yet  it  would    be  necessary  to  adopt 
0.104. 


Mr.  Comriney^^comdnnQi,  Mr.  Ilogy. 

legislation  with  respect  to  France  a»  wefll  as  with  g  jyiy  ,g.y(. 

respect  to  Austria? — Yes;  because  I  think  the 

refiners  have  a  real  case  of  injustice  ;  they  have 

not  a  fair  market  for  their  produce.     As  regards 

the  British  West  Indies  I  do  not  think  we  suffer 

vitally  from  the  French  bounties. 

Zms.  You  talked  of  the  loss  which  we  had 
here  because  the  West  India  planters  were  resi- 
dent here,  and  spent  their  profits  amongst  us  ? — 
I  referred  to  this  in  speaking  of  losses  incurred 
in  this  country  owing  to  the  bounty. 

3989.  And  you  also  spoke  of  a  loss  in  the 
shipping  trade?— There  is  also  a  loss  in  the 
shipping  trade. 

3990.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  absolutely,  do 
you,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  that  .we 
are  able  to  get  what  we  want. without  having  to 
send  a  long  voyage  for  it  ?— I  think  it  is  absolu- 
tely an  evil,  if  it  is  given  you  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bind  you  to  it  at  a  high  price  for  ever. 

3991.  If  it  happens  simply  that  you  can  get  it 
more  cheaply,  there  is  no  visible  threat,  at  all 
events,  in  a  high  price  ? — If  Austria  would  inden- 
ture herself  to  you  for  the  next  500  years  to  feed 
you  with  sugar  at  a  farthing  per  lb,  less  than  it 
cost  them  to  produce  it,  it  would  be  beneficial,  no 
doubt. 

3992.  In  fact  all  that  about  the  profits  being 
spent  here  and  the  shipping  trade  does  not  effect 
the  question,  does  it? — I  think  it  does  very 
materially,  because  it  is  a  very  decided  present 
loss  to  our  shipping  trade  not  to  be  introducing 
British  West  India  sugar  at  the  present  moment. 

3993.  When  that  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  able  to  get  the  sugar  itself  so  much 
more  cheaply  that  we  are  able  to  diispense  with 
having  it  brought  in  that  way  ^ — I  quite  grant 
that  the  advanti^e  that  the  consmner  gets  in 
having  cheap  sugar  is  a  distinct  present  advan- 
tage to  the  consumer ;  but  our  position  is  that 
that  is  purchased  by  a  very  serious  future 
trouble. 

3994.  There  may  be  a  future  loss  r  that  is 
intelligible ;  but  I  thought  jron  said  that  there 
was  a  present  loss  ? — There  is  a  present  loss,  and 
there  is  also  a  present  gain ;  I  do  not  think  the 
two  are  incompatible. 

3996.  Where  is  the  balance? — I  should  say 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  consumer  gets 
his  cheap  sugar,  and  he  has  that  certain  amount 
of  advant^e. 

3996.  That  must  be  a  very  much  greater  ad- 
vantage, putting  out  of  sight  the  threatened 
future  loss,  than  any  counterbalancing  loss  ? — I 
should  say  that  you  miss  out  of  consideration  one 
point  altogether,  and  that  is,  what  is  the  effiect  of 
pauperising  an  enormous  number  of  people  ? 

3997.  Is  not  that  the  consequence  oi  any  im- 
provement which  throws  a  particular  class  of 
workmen  out  of  employment  ? — Yes,  of  any  im- 
provement ;  but  this  is  retrogression. 

3998.  Yon  spoke  of  the  special  claims  which 
you  had  as  West  India  proprietors,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  your  special  grievance  was 
that  you  could  not  be  annexed  to  the  United 
Statiis  ? — That  may  come  to  be  a  grievance,  I 
confess ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  I  based  it 
were  not  the  fact  that  we  are  not  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  but  that  we  have  not  the  power 
of  legislating  for  ourselves,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  certainly  ought  not  to  be  tabooed  and  for- 

f)tten'  by  the  British  Parliament.  The  British 
arliament  has  taken  the  responsibility  of  govem- 
z  3  ing 
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Mr.  Hogg.  Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

"T     Q      ing  the  Colonies ;  in  nearly  every  case  in  the 
8  Juiy  1879.  ^^gj.  jj^^j^g  j^  jg  ^  Crown  Colony;  at  any  rate 

the  word  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  law. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

3999.  I  suppose  you  would  be  very  glad  to 
pay  the  American  tariff^  if  you  were  annexed  to 
America,  on  imports  of  English  machinery  into 
Barbados  ?  —If  you  put  the  matter  purely  as  a 
matter  of  pocket ;  but  we  think  it  ought  to  be 
put  on  a  higher  basis  altogether.  As  a  matter 
of  pocket,  it  would  pay  us  a  good  deal  better  to 
belong  to  another  country  ;  but  we  do  not  put  it 

.  on  that  basis;  we  say  that,  as  British  citizens,  we 
have  as  much  right  to  consideration  as  men  in 
Norfolk  or  Surrey. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4000.  But  you  think  that  you  are  economically 
injured  by  the  stimulus  that  is  applied  to  Austrian 
trade  ? — If  we  are  shut  out  of  the  only  market 

(  open  to  us,  we  are  economically  injured ;  and  if 

it  comes  to  be  a  choice  between  being  ai-tificially 
stimulated  and  artificially  injured,  1  prefer  the 
former. 

4001.  Was  Sii'  Francis  Hinks  Governor  when 
those  negotiations  to  which  you  have  referred 
went  on  ? — Sir  Francis  Hinks  was  Governor 
of  Demerara  in  1868  ;  the  conversation  which  I 
have  narrated  took  place  last  December  in 
Demerara. 

4002.  That  was  with  the  United  States 
Consul?  — With  the  United  States  Consul 
through  a  third  party,  through  an  official  party ; 
I  would  rather  not  give  his  name. 

4003.  You  cannot  throw  any  light  upon  the 
origin  of  this  Canadian  treaty  ? — No,  it  was 
before  my  personal  connection  with  the  West 
Indies ;  it  had  just  been  cracked  up  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  West  Indies. 

4004.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Lubbock  in  not 
paying  any  attention  to  the  competition  of 
France ;  it  is  Austria  that  you  are  afraid  of? — 
We  think  that  France  can  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  other  Continental  nations ;  we  do  not 
say  that  Austria  has  any  advantage  over  France 
naturally,  it  is  simply  an  artificial  advantage. 

4005.  The  French  bounties  do  not  aflfect  you 
considerably  ? — Not  vitaUy. 

4006.  You  would  not  recommend  any  action 
on  account  of  them  alone?— Except  that  we 
think  the  refiners  have  a  very  hard  cajbC.  On 
our  own  account  we  think  our  interests  are  not 
vitally  affected,  although  they  are,  tp  a  certain 
extent,  damaged. 

4007.  You  said  that  an  increase  of  10  /.  per 
ton  would  enormously  stimulate  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  with  you? — Yes,  it  certainly  would; 
but  I  should  not  like  to  see  it  at  all. 

4008  An  increase  of  5  7.  j)er  ton  would  have 
a  considerable  effect,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  5  L  per 
ton  would  bring  sugar  up  to  a  very  profitable 
point. 

4009.  Would  it  have  an  effect  in  increasing  the 
breadth  of  cultivation?— It  takes  a  very  long 
time  to  establish  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  it  very  rapidly  goes  out  of  cultivation. 

4010.  Still  you  said,  with  something  like 
alarm,  that  you  would  rather  not  see  an  increase 
of  10  /.  per  ton,  because  that  would  so  increase 
the  breadth  of  cultivation  ? — Yes ;  it  would  drive 
up  wages  enormously  all  over  the  West  Indies,and 
ultimately  we  should  suffer  for  it. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

4011.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  extent  of 
cultivation  responds  very  sympathetically  to  the 
price? — I  think  it  does  where  you  have  got  a 
nucleus  to  work  frotii.  I  mean  :  given  an  estate 
with  its  building  and  managers,  and  everything 
else  in  full  working  order,  you  can  increase  the 
crop  of  that  estate ;  but,  given  a  waste  wilder- 
ness, it  would  not  respond  rapidly. 

4012.  Of  course,  estates  m  the  West  Indies 
vary  very  much  in  adaptability  ? — Enormously. 

4013.  And  those  estates  that  are  abandoned 
are  the  worst  situated  ?  —Yes ;  either  because  no 
one  would  advance  money  upon  them,  or  else 
thev  were  small,  or  were  at  some  distance  from  a 
harbour. 

4014.  Or  the  machinery  was  antiquated? — 
Yes ;  something  of  that  sort. 

4015.  With  every  diminution  of  price  you 
might  conceive  of  a  contraction  of  cultivation  ? — 
Yes.  I  can  quite  conceive  a  price  which  would 
be  remunerative  to  the  bulk  of  the  cultivators  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  which  would  necessitate 
a  fdw  isolated  estates  going  out  (rf  cultivation. 

4016.  Of  course,  as  the  price  falls  you  might 
conceive  that  cultivation  contracts,  and  as  the 
price  rises  it  might  extend? — Yes,  to  a  small 
extent ;  but  you  very  rarely,  in  the  West  Indies, 
make  any  very  large  difference  in  your  crop; 
you  have  your  machinery  suitable  for  a  certain 
crop.  In  Demerara,  you  have,  say,  your  machi- 
nery capable  of  turning  out  100  tons  a  week,  and 
you  grow  a  crop  about  suitable  to  that ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  you  nave  to  plant  your  cane  about 
14  months  before  it  comes  in  the  state  of  sugar  to 
the  market,  the  state  of  the  market  in  January 

1874,  would  not  guide  you  much  as  to  what  it 
might  be  in  March  1875. 

4017.  Do  you  seriously  contemplate  such  a 
thing  as  a  general  abandonment  of  estates? — 
Yes,  I  do ;  a  very  large  number  of  estates  must 
be  abandoned. 

4018.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  very  large 
number,  if  half  of  them  were  abandoned  ? — 
Yes. 

40  ly.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  a  thing  that 
may  be  conceived  as  possible  ? — I  should  think 
it  is  extremely  probable.  It  is  perfectly  im- 
possible at  the  present  moment  for  the  bulk  of 
West  India  estates  to  pay  their  expenses  at  these 
prices.     I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  average 

f)rice  of  ordinary  West  India  Muscovado  for  the 
ast  20  years.  That  was  worth  in  bond  on  an 
average  in  1858,  27  9.  10  rf, ;  in  1859,  27  s.  7  d., 
and  so  on  until  at  the  present  moment  it  is  only 
worth  17*.  6rf. 

Chairman. 

4020.  What  was  it  last  year  ? — Last  year  the 
average  was  20  «.  5\  d. 

4021.  What  are  the  prices  since  1870? — 
In  1870  it  was  24*.  \d.\  in  1871,  it  was 
26*.  3rf. ;  in  1872,  it  was  26*.  10  rf.;  in  1873, 
it  was  23  *.  2d.\  in  1874,  it  was  22  *.  4  d. ;  in 

1875,  it  was  21  s.  7  d.;  in  1876,  it  was  21  *.  7  d.; 
and  then  it  came  up  in  1877  to  26*.  4rf. ;  in 
1878  it  was  20  s.  5  d.  ;  arid  for  this  year  it  is 
about  18  *. 


1 


Mr.  Bell. 

4022.  Is    that  i;i  London?- 
the  London  market. 


-In  London;    in 
4023*  Do 
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Mr.  Courtney. 

4023.  Do  70U  happen  to  know  anything  of  the 
proportion  of  acreage  under  sugar  cultivation 
that  went  out  of  cultivation  on  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  ? — No,  that  was  oefore 
mv  time.  In  Demerara  we  are  now  producing 
a  larger  crop  than  we  ever  did,  and  we  had  got 
up  to  that  state  before  the  Austrian  bounties 
had  been  felt.    I  think  I  am  right  in  stating  that. 

4024.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  effect 
of  the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar  in  Deme-' 
rara  on  an  equal  footing  with  free-grown  sugar  ? 
— No,  only  by  hearsay  ;  I  have  often  spoken  of 
itwidi  my  friends,  and  I  have  looked  back  in 
our  books  and  seen  the  prices  at  which  estates 
sold  in  those  days. 

4025.  Did  estates  go  out  of  cultivation  ? — Yes, 
they  didj  to  a  certain  extent. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued.  Mr.  Hogg. 

4026.  Do  you  think  you  could  produce  to  the       ,.  "j     ' 
Committee  any  fibres  which  would  show  the      July  1879, 
proportionate  diminution   of   su^ar    estates    in 
Demerara    and    the    corresponding    decline  in 

'price? — I  think  I  could  give  you  figures  as  to 
the  exports  of  Demerara  from  the  abolition  of 
slavery  to  tlie  present  time. 

4027.  And  the  acreage  under  cultivation  ? — I 
could  make  a  very  fair  guess  at  that,  at  any  rate, 
because  I  know  pretty  well  what  each  acre  gives. 
Of  course  it  is  better  cultivated  than  it  used  to 
be  and  gives  a  better  return. 

4028.  Could  you  give  us  figures  showing  the 
amount  produced  and  the  price  in  bond? — I 
think  I  could. 
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Chairman, 

4029.  You  are  President  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Raw  Sugar  Manufacturers  of  France  ? 
—Yes. 

4030.  You  are  yourself  a  sugar  manufacturer 
and  agriculturist,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4031.  I  believe  you  have  received  a  prize 
medal  for  agriculture  ? — Yes ;  I  have  received  a 
prize  as  a  rarmer. 

4032.  You  are  also  President  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  of  St.  Quentin  ? — Yes. 

4033.  What  effect  do  you  find  that  the  bounty 
on  the  export  of  refined  sugar  haa  upon  the 
general  trade  ? — I  find  that  the  bounties  upset 
the  trade,  and  have  an  effect  on  the  prices ;  and 
they  also  upset  the  calculations  of  production. 

4034.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chanjce  of  get- 
ting rid  of  these  bounties  without  an  International 
Convention  ? — No ;  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
is  that  you  can  only  arrive  at  the  suppression  of 
these  bounties  by  an  international  under- 
standing. 

4035.  In  speaking  of  the  committee,  do  you 
mean  the  Comite  des  Fabricants?— Yes;  the 
Comity  des  Fabricants. 

4036.  Can  you  give  us  the  reasons  why,  in 
your  opinion,  the  last  Convention  was  not  car- 
ried out  ? — The  Comit6  des  Fabricants  did  all 
they  could  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result,  but 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  met  with  very  great 
obstacles. 

4037.  Did  ihe  sugar  refiners  oppose  it? — Yes; 
there  were  two  obstructions  whicn  they  met ;  one 
came  from  the  sugar  refiners  who  opposed  the 
Convention';  and  tne  second  was  the  persistency 
with  which  the  French  Government  advocated 
the  levying  of  a  preliminary  duty  on  the  entry 
of  raw  sugars  into  the  refinery,  and  taking  the 
balance  and  checking  it  as  it  goes  out  of  the 
refinery. 

4038.  At  that  time  the  French  refiners  were 
opposed  to  refining  in  bond,  were  they  not  ? — 
Yes;  absolutely. 

4039.  That  opposition  "no  longer  exists?— 
That  opposition  exists  no  longer.  My  colleague, 
M.  Fouquet,  is    charged    as    representing  the 


Chairman — continued. 

French  refiners  to  inform  the  Committee  on  that 
point. 

4040.  Is  the  raw  sugar  industry  of  France  in 
a  prosperous  condition? — No;  its  position  is 
exiremely  critical. 

4041.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  critical 
condition  ? — To  the  competition  of  foreign  sugars 
receiving  greater  bounties,  which,  of  course, 
lessens  tne  selling  price  of  the  French  manufac- 
ture. 

4042.  I  suppose  you  allude  principally  to  the 
Austrian  bounty-fed  sugars?— Yes;  principally 
to  the  Austrian  bounty-fed  sugars ;  but  there  are 
a  great  many  other  countries  that  also  have 
bounty-fed  Bugar,  such  as  America,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Germany. 

4043.  If  nothing  is  done  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
bounties,  do  the  French  fabricants  propose  to 
make  any  application  to  their  Government  upon 
the  subject? — Yes;  because  if  the  Government 
does  nothing,  the  French  manufacturers  will 
succumb,  and  unless  the  French  Government 
gives  a  corresponding  bounty  the  French  manu- 
facturers must  fail. 

4044.  Do  I  understand  that  in  the  event  of 
nothing  being  done,  applicatiim  will  be  made  to 
the  French  Government  to  give  a  bounty  upon 
raw  sugar? — Yes. 

4045.  Is  the  result  of  this  Committee  awaited 
with  some  interest  and  anxiety  by  th^  fabricants 
in  France  ? — Yes,  very  much  ;  they  are  convinced 
that  the  result  of  this  Committee  will  have  a  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  future  of  the  sugar  trade 
of  France  and  the  world. 

4046.  In  point  of  fact,  the  action  of  England 
is  looked  upon  as  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
of  the  future  hangs  ? — Absolutely. 

4047.  In  their  opinion  is  the  refining  in  bond 
the  only  efiicient  mode  of  abolishing  bounties  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  the  sole  one,  in  their  opinion.  For 
10  years  past  they  have  been  soliciting  this 
measure.  At  the  Trade  Congress  at  Brussels 
they  passed  a  resolution  that  refining  in  bond 
was  the  only  means  of  abolishing  bounties. 

4048.  And 
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Chairman — continued. 

4048.  And  you  agree  with  that  opinion  ? — 
Yes,  entirely. 

4049.  You    manufacture    your   sugar    imder 
supervision,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  the  * 
French  raw  sugar  production  is  manufactured  in 
bond. 

4050.  Do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
your  manufacture  under  guper vision  ?  —  Not 
at  all. 

4051.  Do  vou  find  that  it  hinders  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  in  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion ? — No.  The  presence  of  the  officers  is  an 
assistance,  and  in  no  way  an  interference. 

4052.  It  does  not  prevent  improvements  being 
carried  out  ? — In  no  manner  whatever. 

4053.  In  fact,  you  find  no  difficulty  at  all  ? — 
None  whatever. 

4054.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  chance 
of  a  convention  being  agreed  to  unless  there  is  a 
clause  providing  for  a  countervailing  duty  in 
cases  where  bounties  continue  to  be  given  ? — No. 
No  country  would  be  induced  to  enter  into  a 
Convention  in  which  there  was  no  coun^rvailing 
duties  on  bounty-fed  sugar. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

4055.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  you  mean 
that  the  bounties  upset  the  tr|ide  ? — Because  they 
produce  unequal  conditions.  The  manufacturer 
who  receives  a  bounty  can  affi)rd  to  sell  his  sugar 
at  a  less  price. 

4056.  is  there  any  fear  amongst  the  trade  that 
the  present  bounty  will  be  enhanced  or  dimi- 
nished, and  is  that  an  item  in  upsetting  the  cal- 
culations of  the  trade  ? — If  there  is  no  Interna- 
tional Convention  the  bounties  will  be  maintained, 
no  doubt.  Our  only  hope  of  a  modification  of 
the  present  order  of  things  in  France  is  a  Con- 
vention. 

405).  There  is  no  expectation  in  the  trade 
that  the  present  bounty  system  will  be  altered  in 
any  way  without  a  Convention? — None,  I  ex- 
pect, unless  there  is  a  Convention. 

4058.  If  a  countervailing  duty  were  put  on  by 
this  country,  would  it  materially  affect  the 
French  sugar  trade  ? — A  countervailing  duty  in 
England  would,  of  course,  equalise  the  position 
of  the  French  manufacturers,  but  it  is  only  in 
case  of  a  Convention  that  there  would  be  a 
countervailing  duty. 

4059.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  it  would  be  no  use  trying  to  enter 
into  any  Convention  unless  there  was  a  counter- 
vailing duty  put  on  previously ;  if  you  put  on  a 
countervailing  duty  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
other  powers  joining  in  the  Convention,  but  it  is 
no  use  our  asking  other  powers  to  enter  into  a 
Convention  unless  the  first  action  is  to  put  on  a 
countervailing  duty  ? — A  countervailing  duty  is 
the  basis  of  a  Convention.  If  you  have  not  de- 
cided to  put  on  a  countervailing  duty  it  is  no  use 
to  ask  for  a  Convention.  You  are  not  merely  to 
recommend  it,  but  if  you  say,  *^  We  are  decided* 
if  we  come  to  a  Convention,  to  put  a  duty  on," 
then  we  shall  come  to  a  Convention ;  but  if  you 
have  not  decided  to  put  a  countervailing  duty  it 
is  uselesd  for  us  to  make  a  Convention. 

4060.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  was,  I  may  call 
it,  a  threat  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to 

Eut  on  a  countervailing  duty,  you  think  that  would 
ave  the  effect  desired  by  the  French  refiners  ? 
— If  the  Government  threatened  to  put    on  a 
0.104. 


Mr.  Onslow — continued. 

countervailing  duty  that  would  be  quite  enough 
to  show  to  other  Governments  that  give  bounties 
that  your  Government  is  in  earnest,  and  it  would 
oblige  them  to  come  to  a  Convention,  because 
they  would  be  afraid  of  your  putting  a  counter- 
vailing duty  upon  them.  So  that  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  you  should  declare  that  you  are 
ready  to  put  a  countervailing  duty  on  bounty- 
fed  sugars  imported  in  England. 

4061.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think 
that  the  other  Governments  would  also  fall  in 
with  that  opinion? — 1  think  that  the  other 
Government*  would  come  to  a  Convention. 

Mr.  Collins, 

4062.  You  sa!d  that  the  sugar  industries  in 
France  at  present  are  in  a  critical  condition,  and 
you  say  that  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  bounty-fed 
sugars ;  is  the  condition  critical  simply  in  this 
sense,  that  French  raw  sugar  has  to  compete  in 
England  and  other  consuming  countries  with  the 
bounty-fed  sugar  of  Austria  and  other  coun- 
tries; is  it  critical  in  that  sense  alone? — En- 
tirely for  that  reason. 

4063.  Is  there  any  importation  whatever  of 
foreign  bounty-fed  sugar  at  present  into  France 
from  abroad  ? — No. 

4064.  Do  the  fabricants  in  France  take  much 
of  an  interest  themselves,  either  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  or  by  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of 
beetroot  in  the  districts  connected  with  their 
manufacture  ?  —  Yes,  certainly,  because  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  also  cultivators,  and 
also  because  it  is  their  interest  that  the  other 
cultivators  that  grow  beet  should  profit  too,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  to-day  the  price  of  beet 
is  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  that  the 
farmers  should  continue  to  grow  beet ;  but  if 
the  difliculties  continue  to  be  as  great  as  they 
are,  4he  fabricants  will  be  obliged  to  lower  the 
price  of  beetroot,  and  then  of  course  their  ti*ade 
will  be  done  with. 

4065.  If  any  difficulties  of  even  a  trifling 
nature  further  than  exist  at  present  were  im- 
ported into  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar  in 
France,  do  you  think  that  the  manufacture 
would  be  lessened  considerably,  and  in  some 
cases  altogether  ruined? — Certainly,  because 
they  are  almost  at  the  last  gasp,  and  if  they  lower 
the  prices  of  beet  the  farmers  wifl  entirely  leave 
off  growing  beet. 

4066.  Do  the  fabricants,  that  is  to  say,  both 
growers  and  manufacturers,  apportion  the  profits 
of  their  industry  according  to  any  system  of 
dividing  the  profits,  a  portion  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  a  portion  to.  the  profit  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  material  which  they  get  from 
that  cultivation  ? — It  is  not  generally  the  case  ; 
I  understand  that  they  do  not  divide  the  profits 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Thornhill 

4067.  Is  the  sugar  beet  production  in  France 
increasing  or  diminishing  at  the  present  moment  ? 
— It  is  rather  stationary  now,  but  it  is  rather 
diminishing  in  comparison  to  what  it  was  three 
years  ago. 

4068.  I  suppose  that  the  profit  per  acre  of 
growing  sugar  beet  depends  upon  the  price  of 
sugar  at  the  moment? — Yes. 

4069.  It  is  round  Paris,  is  it  not,  that  sugar 
beet  is  principally  grown  now? — It  is  princi- 
pally in  the  Departments  north  of  Paris. 

A  A  4070.  Which 
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M.  4070.    Which  part  of  France  do  you  think 

F.  Georges,   more  particularly  adapted  for  growing  beet  ? — 

— —        Principally    the    Departement    du    Nord,    the 

11  July       Somme,  Pas  de  Calais,  Aisne  and  Oise. 
1879. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown, 

4071.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  M.  Jacque- 
mart's  pamphlet  upon  the  sugar  bounties  ?  — 
Yes,  I  know  it. 

4072.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  new  Austrian  law  which  came  into  opera- 
tion in  1878  ? — The  new  law  will  have  nearly 
no  effect,  because  the  Austrian  manufacturers 
are  now  disposed  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  their 
diffusing  machiney,  so  as  to  do  more  work  in  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  take  away  the  effect  of  the 
new  law.  Monsieur  Jacquemart  has  written 
another  pamphlet  to  show  that  the  law  will  have 
no  effect,  which  I  will  hand  into  the  committee 
{the  same  was  delivered  i/i),     » 

4073.  Do  you  agree  with  the  second  pamphlet 
written  by  Monsieur  Jacquemart  ?-^Entirely. 

Chairmati, 

4074.  I  understand,  to  summarise  your  evi- 
dence, you  believe  that  -Austrian  and  other  boun- 
ties, if  they  continue,  will  greatly  damage  the 
French  grcJwers  of  sugar  ?— It  will  destroy  the 


Chairman — continued . 

French  manufacturers  entirely  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  production 
will  be  reduced  to  a  certain  extent  every  year. 
I  would  add  that  if  the  price  of  beet  were  io 
be  lowered,  the  farmers  would  not  be  able  to 
grow  it  any  more. 

4075.  I  understand  also  that  you  consider  that 
it  is  useless  to  expect  any  Convention  without  a 
clause  providing  for  a  countervailing  duty  in  the 
case  of  sugar  coming  from  countries  that  give 
bounties  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

4076.  The  French  sugar  refiners  hitherto  have 
opposed  refining  in  bond,  but  now  they  are 
willing  to  agree  to  that  also  ? — The  French  re- 
finers have  declared  that  they  are  ready  to  submit 
to  refining  in  bond,  and  they  have  signed  a 
paper  which  M.  Fouquet  will  give  the  Com- 
mittee. . 

4077.  Have  the  refiners  abandoned  all  claim 
for  compensation  which  was  once  odvanced  in 
case  they  were  compelled  to  refine  in  bond  ? — 
Yes,  the  French  refiners  at  one  time  thought 
that  it  would  be  very  diflScult  to  them  and  very 
inconvenient  to  have  oflScers  in  their  establish- 
ments, but  now  that  they  have  seen  that  the 
manufacturers  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  they 
are  quite  ready  to  have  refining  in  bond  without 
any  compensation. 


M.  Charles  Fouquet,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

jf^  4078.  You  are  a  Member  of  the  Chamber  of 

C.  Fouquet,  Deputies  of  France  ? — Yes. 

•^—  4079.  You  are  also  a  raw  sugar  manufacturer 

and  an  agriculturist  ? — Yes. 

4080.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Kaw  Sugar  Manufacturers  ?^— Yes. 

4081.  You  were  also,  1 '  believe,  formerly 
secretary  to  the  Sugar  Commission  of  the  National 
Assembly  ? — Yes. 

^  4082.  You  were  president  of  one  of  the  classes 

of  the  Paris  Industrial  International  Exhibition  ? 
-Yes. 

4083.  And  in  consequence,  you  are  able  to 
speak  upon  all  the  questions  connected  with 
sugar  ? — Yes. 

4084.  Your  committee  have  had  a  meeting, 
have  they  not,  with  the  refiners'  committee  of 
Paris  ? — Yes. 

4085.  And  the  result  of  that  conference  was  an 
agreement  ?-rYes. 

4086.  And  you  were  empowered  by  the  joint 
committee  to  bring  over  to  this  Committee  the 
terms  of  that  agreement  ?  — Yes. 

4087.  Will  you  kindly  produce  th|it  agree- 
ment?— Here  it  is  {^the  same  was  delivered  in), 

4088.  I  may  take  it  shortly  that  the  result  of 
the  agreement  is  that  the  refiners  have  agreed 
to  assent  to  refining  in  bond  ? — Yes. 

4089.  And  that  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  that  agreement  is  that  in  any  industrial  Con- 
vention there  shall  be  a  clause  stipulating  for  a 
sur-tax  upon  the  bounty-fed  sugar  ? — Yes. 

4090.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
names  of  the  refiners  who  have  signed  that  agree- 
ment ? — M.  Cronier,  chief  delegate  from  the 
refinery  of  M,  C.  Say,  M.  A.  Guillon,  M.  A.  Som- 
mier,  MM.  Lebaudy,  Fr^res,  MM.  Jeanti  et 
Prevost. 


Cliairman — continued. 

4091.  Can  you  state  that  the  other  sugar  re- 
finers who  have  not  signed  that  agreement  are 
also  in  accord  with  it? — I  cannot  say  so,  because 
the  time  has  been  too  short  for  the  refiners  in 
Paris  to  meet  with  the  refiners  in  the  ports  so 
as  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

4092.  By  whom  were  the  refiners  who  attended 
this  committee  meeting  appointed;  were  they 
representatives? — They  came  in  their  own  names; 
they  were  not  delegated. 

4093.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
agreement  is  one  which  would  be  assented  to  by 
all  the  refiners  of  France? — I  think  it  would  be 
agreed  to  by  all  the  refiners. 

4094.  The  object  of  the  agreement  is  to  take 
eflScient  steps  to  abolish  bounties? — Every- 
where, if  it  is  possible. 

4095.  In  your  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  signed  this  paper,  is  refining  in  bond  the 
only  mode  of  abolishing  bounties  ? — Yes. 

4096.  No  system  which  provided  for  a  draw- 
back would,  in  your  opinion,  have  the  effect  of 
altogether  extinguishing'  bounties?  —  No  ;  the 
system  of  the  Dutch  standard  or  saccharimetry 
cannot  take  away  at  all  the  bounties,  and  there 
is  only  the  refining  iii  bond  that  will  do  so. 

4097.  Have  you  seen  the  note  which  has  been 
presented  to  this  Committee  by  M.  Leon  Say 
upon  the  subject  of  French  bounties? — I  know 
it. 

4098.  On  page  7  of  that  note,  you  see  that 
M.  Leon  Say  estimates  the  excess  yield  upon 
which  no  duty  is  paid  at  5,152,332  kilogrammes  ? 
— Yee. 

4099.  Taking  the  duty  at  75  francs  per 
100  kilos.,  that  would  amount,  would  it  not,  to 
3,864,225  francs  ?—Yes. 

4100.  Have  you  observed  whether,   in  esti- 

mating 
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mating  the  excess  yield,  M.  L6on  Say  has  taken 
the  amount  of  the  excess  yield  obtained  by  using 
pmidres  blanches  ? — I  have  not. 

4101.  M.  L6on  Say  in  this  note  says,  that  no 
excess  yield  is  obtained  by  using  poudres  blanches? 
— I  think  by  a  note  that  M.  Lebaudy  has  given 
me  that  poudres  blanches  gives  an  excess  of 
2,573,843  francs  20  centimes. 

4102  Who  is  M.  Lebaudy?- A  French  re- 
finer. 

4103.  According  to  one  of  the  principal 
French  refiners  himself,  the  amount  of  excess 
yield  which  they  obtain  by  the  use  of  poudres 
blanches  is  the  figures  you  have  stated  ? — Yes. 

4104.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  bounties  by  means  of  poudres  blanches,  to 
enter  poudres  blanches  for  exportation,  is  it? — It 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  jDOunty 
by  means  of  poudres  blanches  that  they  should 
be  entered  for  exportation. 

4105.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  as 
briefly  as  you  can  how  a  bounty  is  obtained  bv 
poudres  blanches  ? — The  duty  on  refined  sugar  is 
73  francs  32  centimes ;  the  duty  on  poudres 
blanches  is  70  francs  20  centimes  ;  as  the  povdres 
blanches  does  not  give  the  same  yield  as  the  re- 
fined sugar,  of  course  it  could  not  be  73  francs, 
but  it  ought  to  be  72-49,  and  that  gives  2*29 
profit. 

4106.  When  a  refiner  takes /M>tt(fr««  blanches 
into  his  refinery,  he  pays  duty  at  the  rate  of 
70  firancs  20  centimes  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

4107.  He  converts  this  poudres  blanches  into 
loaves  and  exports  it,  and  obtains  a  drawback  of 
73 francs  32  centimes? — He  obtains  72*49. 

4108.  That  is  to  say,  he  does  not  obtain  the 
whole  difference  between  the  two,  because  there 
is  some  lost  in  refining  ? — Yes. 

4109.  Taking  M.Leon  Say's  estimate  of  the 
excess  yield,  and  adding  the  amount  which  one 
of  the  principal  refiners  himself  says  he  obtains 
bv  using  poudres  blanches,  the  amount  of  bounty 
oDtainea  by  these  two  processes  amounts  to 
6,438,068  francs?— Yes. 

4110.  But  is  there  not  another  element, 
namely,  the  co-efficient,  which  enters  into  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  bounties? — I  have 
great  reason  to  think  so,  although  the  French 
refiners  will  not  admit  it. 

4111.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
what,  in  your  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  investigated  the  matter,  the  amount  of 
bounty  obtained  by  the  false  co-efficient  amounts 
to ;  in  your  opinion,  is  it  over  estimated  at 
2,500,000  francs  ? — I  think  it  is  about  that,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  for  certain,  because  the 
chemists,  between  themselves,  are  not  yet  agreed 
on  a  real  co- efficient. 

4112.  The  co-efficient  was  fixed  some  years  ago 
at  five,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4113.  And  since  that  time  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
improvements  in  chemistry  have  rendered  the 
co-efficient  too  large? — Many  chemists  think  so. 

4114.  It  has  been  estimated  at  from  one  to  two 
per  cent,  too  larg^,  has  it  not? — One  per  cent, 
for  the  ash  and  one  per  cent,  for  the  glucose. 

4115.  Adding  that  2,500,000  to  the  other 
amount  which  we  have  obtained,  we  find  roughly 
that  the  bounty  comes  to  something  like 
9,000,000  francs,  taking  M.  Leon  Say's  estimate 
as  the  basis?  —  An  amount  varying  between 
eight  and  nine  millions  has  been  given  by  the 
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Committee  of  French  Manufacturers  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tariff  in  France. 

4116.  Was  the  amount  in  1876,  as  estimated 
by  that  committee,  10,000,000  francs?— Yes. 

4117.  And  that  was  upon  an  exportation  of 
167,000,000  kilos.?— I  have  here  a  table  of  all 
the  exportation  of  sugar.  In  1876  the  exporta- 
tion of  refined  sugar  was  186,809  tons ;  in  1878 
it  was  166,623  tons. 

4118.  Then  the  export  in  1878  was  less  than 
in  1876?— Yes. 

4119.  If  10,000,000  francs  of  bounty  was 
obtained  in  1876  on  186,809  tons,  how  much 
would  be  obtained,  according  to  that  estimate,  in 
1878? — The  bases  that  had  been  taken  to  obtain 
the  figures  that  you  have  spoken  of  just  now, 
the  8,000,000,  is  the  exportation  of  1878. 

4120.  That  estimate  to  which  we  have  referred 
was  without  any  amount  for  the  wrong  co- 
efficient?— With  the  co-efficient. 

4121.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mission on  the  General  Customs  Tariff  Bill  by 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  French  Raw  Sugar 
Manufacturers^  they  estimated  the  bounty  in  1876 
to  be  10,000,000  francs?— Yes. 

4122.  I  fini  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  it  was 
without  the  co-efficient;  it  was  without  the  poudres 
blanches,  was  it  not  ? — They  have  not  calculated 
the  poudres  blanches, 

4123.  Do  you  admit  that  the  estimate  made 
by  M.  L6on  Say  is  a  correct  one,  or  have  you 
made  out  an  estimate  which  is  a  different  one  ? — 
I  think  that  the  estimate  of  M.  Leon  Say  is 
exactly  right ;  but  there  is  a  certain  difference 
between  the  analysis  made  by  the  Government 
and  by  an  ordinary  chemist,  and  from  that  must 
arise  a  certain  difference  which  gives  the  benefit, 
and  that  I  have  not  calculated. 

4124.  May  I  ask  you  what  result  your  calcu- 
lations have  led  you  to  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  bounty  for  the  year  1878  ?— between  8,000,000 
and  9,000,000  francs. 

4125.  That  is  to  say,  allowing  for  the  poudres 
blanches  and  the  co-efficient  ?  —  Everything 
included. 

4126.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  a  table 
showing  the  exports  from  France. for  some  years, 
will  you  kindly  put  it  in  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  table  of 
the  exportation  of  raw  sugar  and  the  refined 
sugar  from  1871  to  1878  {the  same  was  de^ 
Uvered  in), 

4127.  There  is  no  bounty,  I  understand,  re- 
ceived in  France  upon  raw  sugar? — It  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  receive  a  bounty,  be- 
cause they  are  working  in  bond,  and  as  they  do 
not  pay  any  duty  they  cannot  receive  any 
duty  back. 

4128.  If  it  is  said  that  the  French  fabricant 
receives  any  portion  of  thS  bounty,  that  state- 
ment is  incorrect  ? — In  the  bounties  tiat  we  spoke 
of  just  now,  that  are  given  to  the  refiners,  there 
is  a  very  little  portion  that  is  given  to  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  price  of  sugar. 

4129.  Do  you  mean  that  those  sugars  which 
give  the  greatest  excess  yield,  command  a  higher 
price  ? — Yes. 

4130.  Are  any  of  those  sugars  which  obtain 
that  high  excess  yield  exportea  ? — No. 

4131.  Austria,  of  course,  does  export  similar 
sugars  ? — Yes. 

4132.  You  are  not  aware,  are  you,  whether 
those  sugars  which  give  the  highest  yield,  and 
which  are  exported  from  Austria  to  this  country, 
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C.  Fouquet.  jjj^jjg  ^  higher  or  a  lower,  or  the  same  price  in 
this  market  than  the  French  refiner  has  to  pay  for 
similar  sugars  in  his  market? — No,  I  am  not 
aware ;  that  is  to  say,  I  know  thai  they  are  not 
charged  at  so  high  a  rate  in  England  as  they  are 
in  France,  The  same  class  of  sugar  is  purchased 
dearer  by  our  refiners  in  France  than  the 
Austrians  get  for  it  in  England. 

4133.  Have  you  any  figures  of.  prices  that  you 
can  give  us  to  that  effect  ? — No. 

4134.  With  regard  to  the  Belg:ian  bounty, 
can  you  give  us  any  estimate  as  to  its  amount  'I 
— I  think  that  the  total  amount  of  the  bounties 
that  Belgium  has  given  may  be  valued  at 
12,000,000  francs. 

4135.  Upon  what  exports  ?— Upon  100,000,000 

kilogrammes.  . 

4136.  Have  you  calculated  what  that  amounts 
to  per  ton,  English  ? — I  have  not  made  that  cal- 
culation. 

41. '>7.  Do  you  know  where  the  principal  export 
of  Belgian  sugar  goes  to,  both  the  raw  and  the 
refined? — The  greater  quantity  of  the  refined 
sugar  exported  n-om  Belgium  goes  to  England, 
which  amounted  to  3,904  tons  in  1878.  It  has 
been  stated  that  it  was  100,000,000  kilos,  ex- 
ported :  but  it  is  not  true,  it  is  68,198,000  refined 
and  raw. 

4138.  You  have  told  us  that  3,904  tons  of 
refined  sugar  come  to  England ;  where  does  the 
principal  part  of  the  raw  go  to  ? — To  England, 
too. 

4139.  But  practically  the  exports  from  Bel- 
gium are  small  ? — They  are.  Particularly  in  re- 
fined sugar,  it  is  a  very  small  amount. 

4140.  Cun  you  give  us  any  information  upon 
the  Dutch  bounty?— In  1876  the  bounty  was 
five  francs  per  hundred  kilos. ;  but  since,  as  the 
Dutch  Government  has  not  changed  its  standard 
system,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  that 
has  been  blackened  before  it  is  imported  into 
Holland,  and  I  think  that  the  bounty  must  be 
now  from  six  to  seven  francs  per  hundred  kilos. 
In  1876  the  import  into  Holland  of  the  class 
below  7  and  class  7  to  9  sugar  was  16  per  cent., 
and  in  1879  it  is  67  J  per  cent. 

4141.  Those  are  the  classes  from  which  the 
greatest  bounty  is  obtained  ? — Yes.  The  import 
to  Holland  has  gone  up  since  1876  from  16  to 
67  i  per  cent,  in  1879,  and  from  that  it  arises  that 
in  the  year  1877  the  exportation  from  Holland 
was  lower,  and  it  is  larger  now,  in  1879. 

4142.  Have  you  got  the  figures  of  the  export 
of  Holland  for  this  year?— Sixty-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-three  tons  for  the  year 
1878. 

4143.  Can  you  give  us  the  total  amount  of 
bounty  paid  upon  that  export  according  to  your 
calculation  ?— !No. 

4144.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  exports 
in  1876  ? — Seventy-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eight  tons.  • 

4145.  Then  the  export  of  sugar  from  Holland 
is  falling  off? — Yes  ;  but  I  should  like  to  give 
an  explanation  of  that,  if  you  will  allow  me.  In 
1871  the  export  from  Holland  was  108,865  tons, 
and  the  export  of  Holland  has  diminished,  be- 
cause Germany  has  taken  its  place  in  Sweden, 
in  Norway,  and  in  Italy  ;  Austria  has  taken  the 
place  of  Holland  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  also 
in  Italy.  In  1871  Holland  was  exporting  to 
Italy  38,534  tons;  and,  in  1878,  6,570  tons.     To 
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Turkey,  in  1871,  Holland  was  exporting  8,245 
tons,  and  in  1878,  1,238  tons. 

4146.  That,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reason  why 
the  exports  of  Holland  ard  diminishing  ? — Yes, 
because  Austria  and  Germany  take  its  place  in 
other  markets,  and  also  because,  in  1876,  a 
refinery  was  established  in  Italy,  where  there 
was  none  before. 

4147.  Can  you  give  us  the  exports  from  Hol- 
land for  1877? — Sixty-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-one  tons  in  1877. 

4148.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  upon 
the  subject  of  the  German  bounties  ? — I  esti- 
mate that  in  Germany  the  bounty  varies  between 
two  and  three  francs  per  hundred  kilos. ;  and  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  explain,  that  is  because  the 
duty  is  put  per  thousand  kilos,  of  beetroot,  and  it 
.was  estimated  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  1,175 
kilos,  of  beet  to  make  up  one  bag  of  sugar  of 
100  kilos.  But  since  that  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  manufacturing  of  sugar  has 
enabled  the  manufacturers  to  obtain  one  bag  of 
sugar  or  100  kilos,  of  sugar  from  1,075  kilos., 
instead  of  1,175,  because  they  can  take  the  sugar 
off  from  the  treacles  by  certain  new  processes  of 
elusion  and  osmose  ;  so  that  they  pay  less  duty 
and  still  the  drawback  is  always  the  same. 

4149.  But  the  amount  of  the  German  bounty 
is  exceedingly  small  ? — Yes. 

4150.  Amounting  to  about  30  francs  per 
English  ton?— Yes,  between  20  and  30  francs ; 
of  course  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  yield  of 
the  beetroot. 

.  4151.  But  according  to  the  figures  which  you 
gave^  us  a  little  while  ago,  you  stated  that  in  your 
opinion  the  bounty  was  from  two  to  three  francs 
per  100  kilos.?— Yes. 

4152.  And  that  means  from  20  to  30  francs 
per  English  ton  ? — Yes. 

4153.  With  regard  to  the  Austrian  bounties, 
you  have  seen,  have  you  not,  the  last  calculation 
which  has  been  put  in  to-day  by  M.  Jacque- 
mart  ? — Yes,  and  I  agree  entirely  with  M.  Jac- 
quemart  in  that  calculation. 

4154.  I  calculate  that  according  to  M.  Jac- 
quemart,  the  Austrian  bounty  on  export  amounts 
to  something  like  3  /.  per  English  ton  ;  would 
that  be  correct? — Yes,  or  a  little  more.  . 

4155.  Can  yOu  give  us  any  information  about 
the  American  bounty  ? — In  the  United  States  it 
is  very  difficult  to  know  the  exact  quantity  that 
the  refiners  take  in  in  the  refinery  of  sugars 
coming  from  importation  and  of  sugars  produced 
in  America  itself.  I  have  been  very  much  asto- 
nished last  year  on  seeing  in  the  exhibition  of 
sugars,  that  there  were  very  rich  and  still  very 
brown  sugars  that  came  from  Cuba.  So  that 
the  American  refiners  take  in  those  sugars  be- 
cause they  have  always  a  standard  system ;  they 
take  in  sugars  from  Cuba  or  elsewhere,  that 
are  very  rich  and  are  coloured,  so  that  if  you 
wish  it  you  can  have  pure  clear  sugar  which 
analyses  much  above  what  it  ought  to  be. 

4156.  If  the  Americans  were  to  change  their 
system  of  types  to  one  by  the  saccharimetnc  test, 
it  would  do  away  with  the  fraud  which,  accord- 
ing to  you,  the  American  Government  now 
suffers  under  ? — Not  entirely,  but  it  would 
diminish  their  bounties  on  a  large  scale. 

4157.  I  did  not  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  diminish  the  bounties,  but  what  I  asked 
was  whether  that  saccharimetric  test  would  pre- 
vent fraud  by  colouring  sugar?— It  would  be 
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easy  by  the  saccharimetric  test  to  know  exactly 
the  sugars  that  are  coloured  and  the  sugars  that 
are  not  coloured ;  but'  I  have  not  an  absolute 
confidence  in  the  saccharimetric  test;  it  would 
be  better  than  the  standard^  but  it  would  not  still 
be  what  is  necessary. 

4158.  Do  you  agree  with  the  previous  witness 
that  no  system  of  types  or  of  tests  will  prevent 
bounties  ? — I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  it  can  only 
be  done  by  refining  in  bond^  that  is  to  say,  to  put 
the  duty  on  sugar  honestly  and  loyally  going  into 
consumption,  and  that  there  is  no  other  means  to 
prevent  bounties. 

4159.  In  fact,  any  system  by  which  a  draw- 
back is  given  is  a  system  which  would  not  abolish 
bounties? — Every  time  you  have  a  drawback  on 
sugar  it  will  always  give  bounties. 

4160.  And  the  only  system  by  which  draw- 
backs can  be  dispensed  with  is  the  nystem  of  re- 
fining in  bond  ? — Evidently,  because  there  is  no 
duty  paid  on  raw  sugar  going  into  the  refinery, 
and  then  when  the  refined  isugar  goes  out  of  the 
refinery,  it  goes  either  into  consumption,  and 
then  has  to  pay  the  duty,  or  it  goes  to  export, 
and  then  of  course  it  does  not  receive  anything 
in  the  shape  of  drawback,  because  no  duty  is  paid 
when  it  goes  in. 

4161.  You  are  aware  that  various  objections 
by  refiners  have  been  raised  to  the  system  of  re- 
fining in  bond  ? — The  refiners  made  objections  at 
one  time  because  they  thought  that  the  officers 
would  trouble  them  in  their  working,  but  to-day 
it  is  only  necessary  to  see  the  exact  quantity 
going  into  the  refinery,  and  to  follow  the  sugar, 
and  weigh  it  when  it  goes  out. 

4162.  To  watch  the  entry  and  the  exit? — 
Yes. 

4163.  The  fabricants  have  for  some  years 
manufactured  their  sugars  under  a  similar 
system,  have  they  not? — Manufacturers  are 
working  on  the  same  system  since  1852. 

4164.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
any  difficulty  in  consequence '/  —We  have  no 
difficulty;  we  have  very  honest  employes,  and 
we  hav.e  no  complaint  to  make,  because  the  officers 
see  only  the  sugar,  and  weigh  it  when  it  is 
finished.  They  have  the  key  of  the  ware- 
house the  same  as  the  manufacturers  have,  but 
they  have  nothing  to  do  to  interfere  with  the 
working. 

4165.  In  order  to  do  away  with  those  bounties 
in  all  the  various  sugar-producing  countries,  do 
you  consider  it  is  necessary  that  an  International 
Convention  should  be  agreed  to  ? — It  is  quite  in- 
dispensable to ,  have  a  convention,  because  if  all 
the  Powers  that  are  ready  to  do  away  with  boun- 
tiea  do  not  agree  together,  it  will  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  force  other  Powers  to  do  so.  It  would 
be  necessary  also  for  the  consumers,  as  well 
French  as  English  consumers  in  general, 
because  if  we  do  not  have  a  Convention  it  will 
lea4  to  a  war  of  tariffs  between  the  Powers,  and 
if  ever  there  was  a  bad  crop  in  one  place  or 
other,  then  the  prices  would  go  up  again, 
and  the  consumers,  of  course,  would  pay  the 
odds. 

4166.  You  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer  of  sugar  that  he  should 
have  to  rely  upon  an  artificially  fostered  indus- 
try ?  —I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  trade  quite 
honest,  quite  free  from  artificial  aids,  because  if 
all  the  Powers,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Belgium 
continue  to  have  bounties,  we  shall  be  in  a  very 
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short  time  obliged  to  leave  off  entirely  making 
sagar  in  France,  as  well  as  in  our  colonies. 

4167.  In  point  of  fact,  cane-grown  sugars  can- 
not compete  with  bounty-paid  beet  sugars  ? — 
No. 

4168.  And,  therefore,  if  those  bounties  continue 
the  cane-grown *8ugar  will  ultimately  disappear? 
— Yes. 

4169.  And  that  will  be  greatly  to  the  damage 
pf  the  consumer,  because  he  .will  have  to  rely 
upon  an  artificially  fed  industry  ? — Yes. 

4170.  What  you  have  said. with  regard  to  cane- 
grown  sugar  applies  to  the  French  colonies  ? — 
r- Yes. 

4171.  But,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  also 
apply  to  the  English  sugar  growing  colonies  ? — 
Yes,  because  they  are  in  the  same  situation. 

4172.  By  having  to  depend  upon  beetroot 
sugar  the  consumer  would,  at  any  time,  in  the 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  crop,  be  liable  to  pay 
a  largely  increased  price  for  his  sugar? — Yes. 

4173.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  that  those  bounties  should 
cease  ? — Completely. 

4174.  The  only  mode  by  which  this  can  be 
done  is  by  means  of  an  International  Convention? 
— I  do  not  see  any  other  means. 

4175.  And,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  in  order  to  bring  about  such  a  Conven- 
tion, that  England  should  be  willing  to  assent  to 
a  clause  establishing  countervailing  duties  against 
sugar  coming  from  countries  that  continue  to 
pay  a  bounty? — It  is  absolutely  essential,  and  a 
proof  that  we  think  so  is,  that  as  soon  as  we  heard 
your  Committee  had  been  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  we  asked  to  come  to  give 
evidence. 

4176.  I   understand  that   unless    England  is 

Srepared  to  assent  to  such  a  clause  as  I  have  in- 
icated  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
a  Convention  ? — Completely  so.  If  England  is 
not  ready  to  do  that,  it  is  quite  useless  to  try  to 
make  a  Convention. 

4177.  Do  you  agree  with  our  English  refiners 
in  the  opinion  that  if  such  a  clause  were  inserted 
it  would  never  have  to  be  enforced,  because  it 
would  compel  all  sugar-producing  countries  to 
enter  into  the  Convention  ? — I  am  convinced  of 
it,  and  I  have  always  regretted  that  the  Con- 
vention that  was  to  be  passed  in  1877  did  not 
come  to  any  result,  because  I  am  certain  that 
if  there  had  been  a  countervailing  dut/  put  on, 
all  the  other  Powers  would  have  come  to  enter 
into  the  same  Convention,  because  it  would  have 
been  their  interest  to  do  so. 

4178.  Then,  may  I  take  it  that,  in  your 
opinion,  if  such  a  Convention  were  arranged,  all 
tne  sugar-producing  countries  would  enter  into 
it  if  there  was  such  a  clause  ? — I  believe  so. 

4179.  In  your  opinion  the  reason  why  the 
Convention  of  1877  was  not  carried  out  was 
because  there  was  no  such  clause  as  that  which 
I  have  indicated?— At  that  time  they  did  not 
think  that  the  bounties  would  come  to  such  an 
amount  in  Austria  and  elsewhere  as  they  have 
come  to.  The  Austrian  Government  thought  so 
too,  because  every  year  the  Emperor  has  tried 
to  put  a  new  law  so  as  to  take  off  all  the  bounty ; 
but  the  manufacturers  there  were  going  quicker 
than  the  Government,  and  by  altenng  their 
machinery  they  always  had  a  larger  bounty  even 
when  the  Government  wanted  to  take  it  away. 
And  the  proof  of  that  is,   that   the   Austrian 
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Government  has  been  obliged,  so  as  not  to  pay 
more  than  they  received,  to  come  to  a  convention 
with  the  manufacturers  there,  so  as  to  have 
always  the  same  amount  of  revenue  every  year. 

4180.  Should  it  not  be  rather  the  minimum 
amount  of  revenue  ? — It  is  not  the  minimum ;  it 
is  the  absolute  revenue. 

4181.  In  your  opinion  was  it  the  absence  of  a  ' 
clause  providing  for  a  countervailing  duty  in  the 
case  of  bounties'  that  prevented  the  Convention  - 
of  1877  being  carried  out? — It  is  not  that  reason. 
The  reason  why  the  Convention  in  1877  did  not 
come  to  a  result  is,  that  the  French  refiners  had 
always  been  opposed  to  refining  in  bond,  as  it 
has  been  voted  by  the  National  Assembly. 

4182.  But  that  difficulty  has  now  disappeared  ? 
—Completely. 

4183.  But  you  also  believe  that  now  that  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  Austrian  bounty 
has  been  found  to  be  so  high  there  is  no  chance 
of  any  other  .convention  being  entering  into 
without  a  clause  providing  for  a  countervailing 
duty? — It  is  with  that  condition  alone  that  the 
French  refiners  consented  to  make  an  agreement 
with  the  French  manufacturers,  that  there  should 
be  a  countervailing  duty  put  on  sugar  from 
Austria. 

4184.  That  is  the  condition  on  which  the 
French  refiners  are  willing  to  refine  in  bond 
under  the  Convention? — Yes. 

4185.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
consequence  of  no  proposition  of  that  kind  being 
proposed  or  assented  to  by  England? — There 
would  be  nothing  done. 

4186.  Is  it  at  all  likely  thai  the  French  manu- 
facturers would  apply  to  your  Government  to 
assist  them  ? — Without  that,  it  is  not  possible. 
If  there  is  no  convention  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  the  French  Government  should  give  to  the 
French  manufactureris  the  same  bounties  as  other 
Governments  give,  or  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  continue  the  manufacture. 

4187.  I  suppose  the  argument  of  French  sugar 
manufacturers  and  refiners  is,  that  if  they  were 
to  agree  to  abolish  bounties,  and  Austria  was  not 
also  compelled  to  abolish  her  bounties,  the  result 
would  be  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  French 
trade  ?— -Evidently. 

4188.  Then,  practically,  if  England  does  not 
agree  to  such  a  clause  as  that  which  has  been  in- 
dicated, England  will  be  preventing  the  carrying 
out  of  the  abolition  of  bounties  ? — Yes ;  but  I 
believe  that  even  a  threat  on  the  part  of  England 
would  be  sufficient. 

4189.  You  do  not  believe  that  even  if  that 
were  agreed  to  by  England,  it  would  practically 
ever  have  to  be  imposed  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  a  demonstration,  to  offer  a 
threat,  and  that  immediately  Austria,  Germany, 
and  all  the  other  PoAvers,  would  come  to  a  con- 
vention. My  own  greatest  desire  is,  that  there 
should  be  no  bounty  anywher^.. 

4190.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  countervailing 
duty  would  have  to  be  fixed,  after  full  examina- 
tion, by  an  international  cottamission?  —  Yes, 
that  must  be  done  by  an  international  com- 
mission. 

4191.  You  would  not  propose  that  any  steps 
should  be  taken  to  fix  the  amount  of  counter- 
vailing duty,  unless  some  of  the  sugar- producing 
countries  declined  to  come  under  the  convention  ? 
— A  convention  could  be  made  between  some  of 
the  Powers,  and thosePowers  could  fix  the  amount 
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of  the  countervailing  duty,  and  the  others  might 
join  afterwards. 

4192.  Article  19  of  the  Convention  of  1864 
was  as  follows :  "  The  high  contracting  Powers 
reserve  to  themselves  to  .agree  as  to  the  steps  to 
be  taken  for  obtaining  the  adhesion  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  other  cx)untrie8  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  present  Convention.  In  the  event  of  bounties 
being  granted  in  the  said  countries  on  the  expor- 
tation of  refined  sugars,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties will  be  at  liberty  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing as  to  the  surtax  to  be  imposed  on  the  impor- 
tation of  refined  sugars  of  and  from  the  said 
countries."  Would  that  article,  in  your  opinion, 
be  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  contemplated  ? — 

X  68. 

Mr.  Stewart* 

4193.  How  many  sugar  refineries  are  there  in 
France  ? — Thirty-four  or  thirty-five. 

4194.  How  many  of  those  are  in  Paris  ?^ 
Eight. 

4195.  I  suppose  by  much  the  largest  quantity 
of  refined  sugar  is  sent  out  by  the  Paris  refine- 
ries?— Yes.  One  house  of  M.  Say  produces 
80,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  every  year. 

4196.  With  regard  to  the  agreement  which 
you  have  handed  in,  all  the  sugar  refiners  of 
Paris,  I  believe,  have  not  signed  it  ? — No  ;  some 
were  not  ii^  Paris,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  at 
them  to  obtain  their  consent,  so  that  they  have 
not  said  Yes,  or  No. 

4197.  Has  the  company  who  turned  out  that 
large  quantity  that  you  have  just  named  signed 
it  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

4198.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  growth  of 
beetroot? — Yes. 

4199.  How  many  tons  of  beetroot  an  acre  do 
you  grow  ?  — The  average  is  40,000  kilos,  per 
nectare,  the  hectare  being  2j  acres. 

4200.  How  many  tons  of  beetroot  does  it  take 
to  make  a  ton  of  sugar? — It  takes  from  16,000 
to  18,000  tons  to  make  one  ton  of  sugar  ;  it 
def)end8,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  yield  of 
the  beet,  which  varies  every  year. 

4201.  You  mean  that  in  some  years  beetroot 
yields  a  greater  quantity  of  saccharine  matter 
than  in  others  ? — x  es ;  it  varies  between  5  per 
cent,  to  6^  per  cent. 

4202.  Wnat  is  it  that  injures  the  beet,  is  it 
too  much  sun  or  too  much  rain  ?  —  Both,  too 
much  heat  and  too  great  drought.  This  year, 
for  instance,  too  much  wet  has  prevented  them 
clearing  off  the  weeds,  so  that  the  beetroot  can- 
not grow  ;  and  when  the  weather  is  too  dry,  the 
earth  does  not  give  sufficient  moisture  to  the 
beet,  and  it  does  not  grow. 

4203.  Is  the  growth  of  beetroot  widespread 
over  France,  or  is  it  confined  to  one  department? 
— It  is  grown  in  23  departments  out  of  the  86 
departments  in  France;  but  in  the  northern 
districts  principally. 

4204.  Is  it  confined  to  those  departments 
because  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil,  or  because 
of  the  proximity  of  the  refiners  ? — Because  of  the 
soil  suiting  it. 

4205.  What  kind  of  soil  is  most  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  beetroot? — Heavy  argillaceous 
clay,  in  fact,  a  heavy  soil. 

4206.  Would  alluvial  soil  not  suit? — Yes, 
very  well. 

4207.  Then  it  is  not  necessarily   clay? — No, 

but 
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but  you  muHt  be  cautious^  because  in  an  alluvial 
soil  generally  the  beetroot  is  not  so  ri6h  in  sugar 
as  in  clay. 

4208  A  light  soil  would  not  be  suitable  for 
beetroot  ? — We  can  grow  it  also  In  a  light  soil. 

4209.  Would  it  produce  so  mucji  per  acre  ? — 
N09  not  so  much. 

4210.  Would  the  beetroot  be  equally  strong 
in  saccharine  matter  ? — Yes. 

4211.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland  ? — Very  little. 

4212.  You  can  give  me  no  opinion  upon  that 
subject  ? — None  at  all. 

Mr.  Alexander  Broioji. 

4213.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Austrian 
sugar  is  finding  its  way  largely  to  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  ? — I  said  previously 
that  Austria  has  taken  the  place  of  Holland  in 
the  exportation  of  refined  sugar,  in  the  countries 
surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  has 
taken  theplace  of  the  French  refiners. 

4214.  What  is  the  date  of  the  agreement 
which  you  have  put  in? — The  20th  of  June 
1879. 

4215.  Do  you  believe  that  it  will  be  acted  up 
to  by  all  the  sugar  refinery  in  Paris,  as  well  as 
those  who  signed  the  agreement  ? — I  think  so. 

4216.  This  agreement  is  signed  by  some  of  the 
French  refiners ;  are  they  not  the  principal  ex- 
porters ? — Yes. 

4217.  And  therefore  if  they  would  agree  to  it, 
it  follows  that  the  others  would  agree  to  it  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

4218.  I  believe  it  is  but  recently  that  beetroo^t 
has  been  cultivated  to  such  a  large  extent  in 
France ;  it  Was  not  so  some  years  ago  ? — It  has 
been  grown  on  a  large  scale  since  1871. 

4219.  Previously  to  that  it  was  not  so  exten- 
sively cultivated? — It  was  grown,  but  in  less 
quantity  on  a  small  scale. 

4220.  May  I  ask  what  was  grown  on  the  soil 
on  which  they  are  now  growing  beetroot  ? — Pre- 
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viously  they  used  to  grow  plants  to  make  oil 
with,  colza,  hemp,  and  so  on ;  and  since  beetroot 
has  been  grown  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  India  that 
supplies  us  with  the  seeds  to  make  oil  with. 

4221.  Is  land  that  is  well  calculated  to  grow 
wheat,  also  well  calculated  to  grow  beetroot? — 
Yes,  and  wheat  grows  better  after  a  crop  of  beet- 
root. 

4222.  Do  you  cultivate  wheat  ? — Yes. 

4228.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  how 
much  wheat  per  acre  you  can  grow  on  your  land  ? 
— Thirty  hectolitres  per  2^  acres. 

Sir  Jame$  M^GareUHogg, 

4224.  Has  there  not  been  an  increase  of  Aus- 
trian bounty  within  the  last  few  years  ? — A  very 
great  increase. 

4225.  Has  not  that  had  a  great  effect  upon 
French  sugar  ? — Yes. 

4226.  And  has  partly  driven  the  French  pro- 
ducer out  of  the  market,  has  it  not,  from  Holland, 
England,  and  other  places  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stewart 

4227.  What  is  the  present  duty  upon  refined 
sugar  in  France  before  it  goes  into  consumption  ? 
— Seventy-three  francs  30  centimes  per  100 
kilos. 

4228.  Has  that  been  increased  or  decreased 
since  the  German  War  ? — It  has  been  increased 
half  as  much  again. 

4229.  And  it  remains  at  that  increase? — It 
remains  now  at  73  francs,  and  before  the  war  it 
was  47  francs. 

4230.  Is  there  no  immediate  prospect,  or  no 
proposal  to  reduce  it  before  the  French  Assembly 
just  now?— It  is  desired,  but  there  is  no  proposi- 
tion now ;  but  as  soon  a^the  augmentation  of  our 
revenue  will  permit  of  it,  of  course  it  will  be 
asked  immediately. 

Chairman. 

4231.  The  increase  in  the.  duty  in  France 
greatly    increased  the    bounty,   did  it   not? — 
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Chairman. 

4232.  You  are  a  sugar  manufacturer,  are  you 
not  ? — A  raw  sugar  manufacturer. 

4233.  You  also  grow  beetroot? — Yes. 

4234.  And  you  have  heard  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  by  the  previous  witnesses  ? — Yes, 
I  have. 

4235.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  what  they 
have  said  ?-^ Yes. 

4236.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  as 
the  amount  of  bounty ;  do  you  agree  with  all  that 
has  been  said  by  M.  Fouquet  as  to  the  amount  of 
bounties  ? — Not  entirely. 

4237.  In  wljat  do  you  differ? — I  differ,  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  not  taken  into  our  calcula- 
tion '  the  bounty  resulting  from  refined  poudres 
blanches  in  our  account ;  8,000,000  francs. 

4238.  That  is  a  question  which  I  rather  pushed 
M.  Fouquet  in,  because  I  was  under  the  same 
impression,  that  in  the  amount  estimated  of 
10,000,000  francs  bounty  in  1876,  there  was  no 
sum  included  for  the  excess  yield  obtained  by  the 
poudres  blanches  ? — ^There  was  not. 

0.104. 
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4239.  Do  you  agree  that  the  amount  which 
must  be  added  to  that  estimate  is  2,573,000 
francs  ? — Yes. 

4240.  So  that  in  1876  on  an  exportation  of 
167,000  kilos,  of  refined  sugar,  there  was  a  bounty, 
according  to  your  calculation,  of  10,000,000  francs 
plus  2,573,000  ?  —  Yes.  I  calculate  it  at 
12,500,000. 

4241.  And  that,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  amount 
of  bounty  last  year? — It  is.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  it  quite  rightly,  because  there  can 
be  different  yields  from  the  poudres  blanches. 
Poudres  blanches  are  richer  in  a  good  year  ;  when 
the  beetroot  is  very  rich,  you  can  have  99  degrees 
of  richness,  and  in  another  year  it  would  yield 
only  98  degrees.  Therefore  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say,  accurately,  but  on  an  average  I  think 
that  the  bounty  can  be  calculated  as  you  have 
given  it. 

4242.  That  amounts  to  about  3/.  per  ton  upon 
the  export? — Nearly  so. 

4243.  Do  you  agree  with  what  M.  Fouquet 
A  A  4  has 
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L.  de  Mot.   has  said,  with  regard  to  the  bounties  in  other 

counties  ? —  Yes. 

II  July  4244.  Do  you  also  agree  with  him  that  it  is 

1879.  useless  to  expect  any  Convention  to  be  agreed  to 
without  containing  such  a  clause  as  I  have  indi- 
cated with  reference  to  the  countervailing  duty  ? 
— Yes,  I  agree  to  that ;  it  is  quite  useless  without 
that, 

4245.  But  with  that  clause,  do  you  believe  that 
all  the  sugar-producing  countries  would  enter  into 
a  convention? — I  believe  so,  certainly. 

4246.  You  as  a  fabricant  also  consider  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  working  under 
supervision  ? — Not  at  all. 

4247.  Do  you.  believe  that  that  is  the  only 
means  by  which  bounties  can  absolutely  be 
abolished  ? — Yes. 

4248.  You  do  not  believe  that  any  system  of 
types  or  tests  would  have  the  effect  of  abolishing 
bounties  ? — I  do  not  believe  so. 

4249.  Do  you  believe  that  where  a  drawback 
is  given,  there  must  of  necesbity  be  a  bounty  ? — » 
Of  course. 

4250.  And  the  decision  of  this  Committee  is, 
I  believe,  awaited  with  some  anxiety  in  France  ? 
— Yes.  .. 

4251.  If  England  does  not  assent  to  a  Con- 
vention with  a  clause  such  as  I  have  indicated, 
what  will  be  the  action  taken  by  the  Prencli 
fabricants  ? — Then  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
ask  for  a  bounty ;  or  otherwise  the  half  of  our 
manufactories  must  be  closed.  We  estimate 
that  if  we  have  not  a  Convention,  and  if  bounties 
are  not  abolished,  sugar  growing  in  France  will 
diminish  nearly  one-half,  and  be  only  sufficient 
for  the  home  consumption.  We  shall  not  be 
able  perhaps  in  two  or  three  years  to  export  any 
quantity  of  sugar,  therefore  we  will  ask  from 
our  Government  to  give  us  a  bounty  if  the  bounty 
is  not  abolished  in  Austria. 

4252.  And  your  view  is,  that  if  England  were 
to  take  the  initiative,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  obtaining  an  agreement  to  a  Con- 
vention to  abolish  bounties  ? — I  believe  so,  be- 
cause England  buys  the  sugar. 

4253.  Do  you  believe  that  the  existence  of 
these  bounties  is  likely  to  be  of  ultimate  benefit 
to  consumers  of  sugar  ? — I  do  not  believe  so ;  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  benefit  for  the  present,  but 
that  it  will  not  continue. 

4254.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  sugar-growing  industry  in  the  French 
colonies  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

4255.  Do  you  believe  that  if  bounty  continues, 
sugar  will  continue  to  be  grown  in  the  French 
colonies? — It  is  quite  impossible,  I  think  ;  they 
cannpt  compete  ;  I  am  speaking  of  Reunion  and 
other  French  colonies  too. 

4256.  Then  the  result  would  be  to  transfer 
from  a  natural  to  an  unnatural  source  of  supply, 
what  is  used  for  the  refineries  ? — That  would  be 
the  result. 

/  4257.  What  might  the  consumer  expect  in  case 

of  a  failure  in  the  growth  of  the  beetroot  crop  if 
he  was  dependent  upon  it? — It  would  increase 
the  price  of  sugar. 

4258.  You  are  aware  of  the  agreement  which 
has  been  handed  to  us  by  M.  Fouquet,  signed  by 
the  French  refiners  ? — I  am. 

4259.  Those  who  have  signed  it  are  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  altogether  the  producers  of  refined 
sugar  for  export,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 
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4260.  You  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  all 
the  refiners  of  France  would  also  assent  to  the 
proposition  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

4261.  Have  you  seen  Clause  19  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1864  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  clause. 

4262.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a  clause  as 
that  in  any  convention  would  be  a  satisfactory 
clause  ? — It  would  not,  if  England  does  not 
threaten  the  other  nations  with  a  countervailing 
duty ;  without  that  duty,  such  a  clause  is  not 
sufficient.  I  should  like  to  see  the  amount  of  the 
countervailing  duty  determined  by  a  clause  of 
the  Convention ;  the  apioimt  could  be  fixed  by 
delegates  beforehand. 

4263.  That,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the- 
moat  advisable  plan,  but  still  you  think  it  might 
be  possible  to  carry  out  a  Convention  which  in- 
cluded a  clause  binding  the  signatories  to  the 
Convention  to  put  on^a  countervailing  duty  in 
cases  where  bounties  continued  to  be  given?  — 
Yes. 

4264.  But  you  would  prefer  that  the  a^mount 
should  be  put  in  the  Convention  ? — Yes. 

4265.  But  you  do  not  think  that  that  is  essen- 
tial ? — No,  not  at  all. 

4266.  Have  vou  anything  else  which  you  desire 
to  mention  to  tiie  Committee? — No.  M.  Fouquet 
and  M.  Geoiges  have  given  their  evidence  quite 
oompletely. 

4267.  Generally  speakings  you  agree  with 
the  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  those 
gentiemen  ? — Yes. 

'    Mr.  Collins. 

4268.  Suppose  that  any  of  the  powers  that  we 
have  been  speaking  about,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Germany,  the  United  States,  or  two  or 
three  of  them  combined,  object  to  join  in  a  Con- 
vention, what  course  do  you  think  ought  to  be 
taken  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  they  would  object 
to  come  to  a  Convention,  because  their  interest  is. 
to  keep  the  English  market,  ibr  if  they  lose  the 
English  market,  they  lose  an  enormous  amount 
of  money. 

4269.  Are  you  disposed  to  believe  that  Aus- 
tria would  object? — 1  suppose  that  Austria  will 
not  object;  they  produce  too  much  for  their 
home  consumption. 

4270.  Do  you  believe  they  would  willingly 
consent? — Not  willinglv,  but  if  you  threaten 
them  with  a  countervailmg  duty,  I  suppose  they 
will  agree  to  a  Convention. 

4271*.  Why  should  the  production  fall  off  so 
much  in  France  while  the  home  consumption  is 
so  large  as  it  is  at  present  ? — Because  of  the 
actual  price.  We  sell  under  eost  price  actually; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  things  are  to  go  on 
as  thev  are,  in  two  or  three  years  the  production 
will  diminish. 

4272.  When  you  say  the  actual  price,  do  you 
mean  the  cost  of  growing  beet  and  manufacturing 
it  into  sugar,  combined  ?t— Yes,  the  two  com- 
bined. 

4273.  Would  not  a  reduction  of  duty  from  its 
present  rate  of  73  francs  greatly  increase  the 
consumption  in  France  ? — It  would. 

4274.  And  would  that*  increased  consumption 
aid  you  in  carrying  on  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  with  any  degree  of  profit? — Yes, 
an  increase  of  consumption  would  aid  us  greatly. 

4275.  Without  any  other  extraneous  aid, 
such  as  we  have  been  speaking  about  ? — Yes. 

4276.  You 
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Mr.  Cottini — coutiimecL 

4276.  You  state  to  the  Committee,  from  your 
own  great  experience  as  a  grower  and  manufao- 
turer,  that  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  the 
profits  of  growing  beetroot  and  manufacturing  it 
into  sugar  are  so  small  that,  in  fact,  it  would  die 
out  in  its  present  condition  unless  protected  by  a 
measure  of  the  character  that  you  haye  been 
speaking  ofp  — I  think  so. 

4277.  In  .its  present  state,  with  a  duty  of  73 
francs,  in  yiew  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
trade  and  the  consumption,  it  is  your  belief  that 
in  a  short  time,  within  a  giyen  number  of  years, 
the  whole  industry  would  die  out  unless  measures 
of  this  kind  were  taken  ? — I  think  so. 

4278.  The  profits  at  present  are  so  yery  small  ? 
— Very  small ;  in  a  large  part  of  our  factories  we 
work  at  a  loss  at^  the  present  rate. 

4279.  Assuming  that  the  profits  are  so  yery 
small,  haye  any  of  the  fabricants  closed  their 
establishments  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
discontinued  the  manufacture  ? — Tes,  they  haye. 
Three  years  ago  the  prices  were  a  littie  higher 
than  they  are  now,  and  at .  that  time  a  certain 
number  of  factories  were  closed.  In  1876  the 
crop  was  not  hu^ge,  and  the  prices  were  going 
on  yery  fiurly.  Then  a  certain  number  of  those 
factories  were  sold,  and  the  new  proprietors 
started  them  again  ;    but  since  that  time  the 
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enormous  increase  of  the  Austrian  bounty  brought 
us  into  a  yery  bad  situation  again,  and  we  are 
not  able  to  compete  for'  a  long  time  with  such 
prices. 

4280.  And  the  e£Pect  of  that  condition  of 
things  is,  that  some  of  the  establishments  haye 
been  closed  in  the  last  year  or  two  ? — Yes ;  we 
expect  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  next  year, 
that,  at  least,  probably  40  factories  will  be  closed. 

Chairman^ 

4281.  You  attribute  the  state  of  your  trade, 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not  a  paying  trade,  to  the 
fiM^  of  the  existence  of  the  Austnui  bounties  ? 
— Of  course  we  do  so. 

4282.  And  when  you  speak  about  the  pro- 
bability of  the  whole  industry  dyin^  out,  you 
mean  if  the  bounties  continue  ? — xes,  if  the 
bounties  continue. 

4283.  And  the  result  would  be  that  your 
home  industry,  and  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say  your  colonial  sugar-growing  industry,  would 
be  practically  extinguished  ? — ^x es. 

4284.  And  the  consumer  then  would  haye  so 
rely  upon  the  Austrian  bounty-fed  sugar? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

4285.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  an 
unhappy  state  of  thing  for  tiie  consumer  ?~Ye8. 
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Mr.  Bell 

4286.  I.fiBE  tJmat,  in  your  jMreviona  cvidenoe, 
OM  spoke  of  tlM. labour  question  being  settled  ; 

did  not  quite  follow  you  in  that ;  what  do  you 
mean  by  the  labour  question  being  settled  5^ — 
I  meant  this :  that,  immediately  after  the  eman- 
cipation^ our  labouring  population  were  naturally 
thrown  into  a  state  of  complete  disorganisation. 
Squatting  was  so  easy  that  the  black  people  did 
not  care  to  work ;  I  may  mention,  incidentally, 
to  show  liow  different  the  effects  of  slave  labour 
and  free  labour  are  in  a  tropical  climate  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  it  takes  2,000  free  la- 
bourers in  the  British'  West  Indies  to  do  the 
work  of  500  slaves  in  Cuba  to  produce  the  same 
crop.  What  I  meant  by  the  labour  <juestion 
being  settled  was,  that  the  coolie  immigration 
question  had  been  put  upon,  a  satisfactory  basis. 
There  had  been  an  investigation,  and  the  Indian 
Government  and  the  colonial  authorities  all 
seemed  quite  disposed  to  rive  us  the  supply  of 
labour  which  we  were  able  to  emproyl  x^e 
labour  question  was  therefore  being  fairly  settled, 
the  Islands  and  British  Guiana  were  getting 
moderately  populated,  and  the  labour  question, 
the  worst  of  our  difficulties,  was  getting  put 
straight.  We  also  knew  that  the  slave  question 
was  limited  to  a  definite  amount,  that  is  to  say,  we 
were  able  to  say  that  the  slave  owners  could  not 
grow  sugar  below  a  certain  price;  their  slaves  cost 
them  so  much ;  but  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
these  countries  we  have  an  imcertain  figure  ;  the 
French  Government  may  give  a  bounty  of  5  /., 
orlOZ.  or20/. 

4287.  But  that  is  outside  the  labour  question  ? 
— It  is  hardly  outside  the  labour  question,  be- 
cause the  slave-grown  sugar  hung  upon  the 
labour  question. 

4288.  Are  you  right  in  saying  that  one  slave 
does  four  times  as  much  worK  as  a  free  man  ? — 
One  slave  does  four  times  as  much  work  as  a 
free  man. 

4289.  What  w^es  does  a  free  man  get  ? — It 
varies  all  over  the  West  Indies.  The  cheapest 
labour  I  know  is  in  some  parts  of  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes.  I  have  known  men  work  for  from 
9d.  to  1  s.  a  day  there.  A  coolie,  in  Demerara, 
will  earn  about  1«.  4(/.  a  day,  that  is,  in  seven 


Mr.  ^6// ^-contiaved. 

hours;    9^  Uaok  shovelmaot,  in  Demerara,  oaa 
earn  up  to  4«.  a  di^. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

4290.  Is  that  in  addition  to  his  food  ? — No ; 
he  feeds  himself.  The  cost  of  their  living  in 
Demerara  in  about  5d.  a  day.  That  is  what  was 
setded  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  BelL 

429  L  What  do  you  consider,  everything  in- 
cluded, the  labour  of  a  slave,  costs  per  diem  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  state  what  the  cost  of  aslare 
is ;  of  course  you  have  to  take  his  keep  into  con- 
sideration. To  do  this  large  amount  of  work  he 
is  highly  fed,  and  worked  tremendously  long 
hours,  something  like  18  hours  a  day  in  the  crop 
season,  with  intervals  for  meals,  and  he  is  very 
short  lived.  That  is  practically  the  life  of  a 
slave  in  Cuba  at  the  present  moment;  he  is 
Mghly  ^d;  Mghty  pressed,  and  short  lived, 
rendering  his  labour,  as  we  think,  a  very  expen- 
sive kind  of  labour. 

4292.  That  must  tell  its  own  storr  in  the  end? 
— It  will  tell,  and  I  believe  has  told  very  much 
in  the  cost  of  the  production  of  slave  sugar. 

4293'  Can  you  give  the  figures  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Trinidad  and  Demerafa  in 
1865  and  in  1873  ? — In  1866,  in  round  numbers, 
from  Trinidad,  tiie  exports  were  31,000  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  6,143  tierces,  5,215  bags  and 
barrels. 

4294.  Have  you  the  weight? — The  weight 
would  be  about  35,000  hogsheads. 

4295.  ^  suppose  we  may  take  it  at  16 }  cwt.  to 
the  hogshead  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  In  1873  it  was 
about  57    00  hogsheads. 

4296.  V»  ill  you  now  rive  the  quantities  for 
Demerara? — Demerara  I  have  both  separately 
and  united  with  the  West  Indies. 

Chairman. 

4297.  Can  vou  give  us  any  later  year  than 
1873  for  Trinidad  ? — I  think  I  cave  the  exact 
figures  for  1876  from  the  Blue  Book,  only  they 
were  in  pounds  and  not  worked  out  into  hogs- 
heads.   The  total  exports  from  British  Guiana 

to 
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to  the  United  Ejngdom  in  1865  v^re  73,000 
hogsheads,  «nd  in  1876, 102,000  hogsheads.  The 
total  from  the  British  West  Indies  and  Britbh 
Oniana  in  1866  was  190,000  tons,  and  in  1876  it 
was  249,000  ^ns. 

4298.  Does  that  last  amonnt  inohide  the  former 
that  yon  ^aye  im  ? — Yes,  that  is  ^e  whole  of  ilie 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  in  tons.      , 

Mr.  Belt. 

4299.  Have  you  the  difference  of  price 
between  those  two  years? — ^Yes,  in  1866  the 
average  price  of  West  Indian  refining  sugar  of 
this  quahty  {producing  a  sample)  was  23  s.  7^  tf., 
and  in  1876  it  was  21  #.  7|  dU  But  I  ought  to 
mention  that,  at  the  end  of  1876,  that  is  to  say, 
in  November  and  December,  we  were  affected  by 
the  failure  of  the  beetroot  crop,  and  the  price 
jumped  upfrom  21 «.  6  «(.  to  30 #. 

4300.  What  was  the  price  in  1875  ?— In  1875 
it  was  21  s.  7 1/.,  and  in  1878,  when  we  got  out 
of  that  failure  of  the  beetroot  crop^  it  was 
20  8.6id. 

4301.  Was  that  the  price  in  London? — ^In 
London. 

4302.  You  say  that  you  can  grow  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies  bs  cheaply  as  any  country  in  the 
world  ? — We  believe  we  can  j  I  would  rather 
say  that  we  ean  put  sugar  in  this  market  as 
cheaply  as  any  country  in  uie  world. 

4303.  A  fortiori  you  can  grow  it  much 
cheaper  ? — I  hardly  think  so;,  because  there  may 
be  parts  of  China  inland  where  the  labour  is 
almost  a  bagatelle,  and  where  there  would  be  a 
heavy  charge  to  bring  it  to  tiie  port,  and  it  woidd 
cost  from  3  2L  to  6  /.  per  ton,  to  bring  it  here. 

4304.  My  queat^on  had  rather  reference  to 
sugar  grown  in  the  West  Indies  as  against  migar 
grown  in  Europe;  you  consider  that  you  can 

f'ow  it  as  cheaply  as  any  country  in  Europe  ? — 
es. 

4306.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the  cost 
of  growing  sugar  in  Europe  ?— Yes,  1  have  ^ere 
a  book  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Hittorf,  who  is 
a  sugar  engisoeer,  in  the  year  1875.  He  is  there 
arguing  for  an  increase  of  the  French  bounties, 
and  he  sa^s,  "England  is  such  maritime  power 
that  it  -eould  always  override  our  industries ;  " 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  *'  The  necessity 
of  protecting  the  beetroot  sugar  industry  is 
equally  true  in  our  days  as  it  was  20  or  30. years 
ago.  Statistica  show  us  the  present  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Ei^glish  refineries,  in  spite  of  the 
bounties  accorded  by  all  Europe,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  what  would  be  the  power  of  English 
production  if  these  bounties  did  not  exist" 

430f>.  By  English  production  'he  means  the 
production  of  the  West  Indies,  I  presume? — He 
means  ih^  West  Indies.  He  also  says,  in  another 
part,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  France  to 
execute  the  Convention  of  J  864  if  she  is  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  Holland  and  Belgium,  on 
account  of  the  bounties  which  are  given;  and 
again  he  days,  *^  I  do  not  think,  even  with  the 
bounties,  that  raw  beetroot  sugar  can  long  com- 
pete with  the  West  Indian  sugar."  Those  are 
nis  statements  as  a  reason  for  wanting  extra 
bounties.  The  West  Indies  have  a  great  natural 
advantage  in  growing  so  much  more  to  the  acre, 
and  the  land  and  the  climate  much  more  suitable 
to  the  production  of  sugar.  At  the  time  he 
wrote  that  the  price  of  French  loaves  was  29  m. 
per  cwt. ;  he  was  complaining  then  that  he  was 
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not  able  to  ^reduoeata  profit.    That  prioe  would 
suit  us  admirably.. 

Mr.  Ettgene  Collins. 

4307.  Was  that  the  price  in  London  ?— That 
was  the  price  in  London.  We  say  that,  if  in 
1876  they  were  complaining  that  they  could  not> 
eompetCy  and  that  those  prices  were  not  remune- 
rative, how  much  less  pan  they  be  so  now  ;  and 
I  think  the  French  witnesses  themselves  stated 
to  you  last  Friday,  that  they  were  certainly  not 
making  monev,  and  that  they  would  be  them- 
selves oompelled  to  beg  for  a  bounty,  otherwise 
they  must  be  crushed  out  That  shows  that,  at 
those  prices,  they  cannot  produce ;  I  think  we 
mlay  take  that  as  a  ^t. 

Chairman, 

4308.  Does  not  that  book  give  a  price  per 
acre  or  per  ton? — It  does  not  give  a  price  per 
Acre  or  per  ton ;  but  1  know  that  in  France,  as  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  cost  of  psoduction  varies 
very  much  indeed.  The  French  witnesses  men- 
tioned, in  the  West  Indian  Committee  when  they 
were  over  here,  that  they  considered  that  about 
5 /.per  ton  more  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  produce  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Bell. 

4309.  But  the  writer  whom  you  quote  does 
not  make  ^ood  his  position  by  adducing  any 
figures  ? — No,  it  is  simply  a  mere  statement  by  a 
man  connected  with  the  French  refineries;  I  only 
put  it  in  for  what  it  is  worth. 

4310.  I  think  you  must  admit  that  it  is  not 
worth  very  much? — He  is  a  fair  authority,  I 
believe,  on  these  subjects.  He  was  very  much 
quoted  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

4311.  At  Question  3868  you  mentioned  that 
Demerara  alone  could  supply  the  entire  con- 
sumption of  Great  Britain  ?— Yes. 

4312.  According  to  some  figures  that  I  have 
taken  out  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  our 
consumption  is  Well  on  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million  tons  a  year  ?— It  is  about  800,000  tons, 
and  British  Guiana  exports  about  100,000  tons; 
but  it  is  merely  a  question  of  progress  to  enable 
it  to  supply  the  whole  consumption  of  this  country. 
In  Demerara  alone  we  have  scarcely  begun  to 
cultivate  the  colony  at  all. 

4313.  Then  between  your  opinion  and  Mr. 
Lubbock's  I  see  there  is  a  discrepancy  about  the 

f)roduce  per  acre;  you  mentioned  that  an  acre  of 
and  in  Demerara,  or  at  all  events  in  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  produced  30  tons  of  cane  ? — 
That  was  in  Demerara,  not  in  the  Islands. 

4314.  And  that  from  that  you  got  15  percent, 
of  sugar? — From  the  juice  from  that  we  get  15 
per  cent,  of  sugar.  In  the  cane  there  is  about 
12  to  15  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre. 

4315.  In  raw  sugar,  what  do  you  make  that  to 
be  ?  —  We  practically  get  about  half  of  what 
there  is  in  the  cane  at  the  present  moment.  We 
get,  say,  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  in  sugar  from  our 
canes  in  the  best  work. 

4316.  That  would  be  fully  two  tons  of  sugar 
to  the  acre  ? — It  would  be  fully  two  hogsheads  per 
acre  in  Demerara.  In  a  good  average  year,  I 
should  think  we  do  not  get  less  than  two  hogs- 
head an  acre,  which  would  be  36  cwt.,  on  a  well- 
worked  estate. 

4317-8.  Mr.  Lubbock  gave  it  at  a  ton  and  a 

quarter  to  a  ton  and  a  half  an  acre  ? — I  think  he 
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—         giyes  that  for  the  Weet  Indies,  because  the  canes 
J  5  July      in  the  West  India  Islands  are  not  so  large  as 
1879.        in  Demerara,  although  thev  are  rather  sweeter. 

4319.  You  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  Great 
Britain  would  do  very  badly  if  through  any 
action  of  hers  the  money  spent  in  the  West 
Indies  for  labour  should  cease  to  be  so  spent? — 
I  think  it  would  be  the  very  gravest  misfortune 
to  the  people  that  England  has  freed.  I  should 
say  that  we  have  spent  20,000,000  /.  sterling  in 
freeing  slaves  to  starve  them. 

4320.  But  there  is  nothing  that  we  are  doing 
'  at  present  that  is  tending  to  get  that  money  back, 

I  suppose  ? —  Simply  the  reward  of  a  good  con- 
science, which,  I  suppose,  is  something. 

4321.  But  I  cannot  even  take  creait  for  that, 
'  because  it  was  my  forefathers  who  did  it  ? — I 

think  we,  as  a  country,  can  fairly  take  credit  for 
freeing  the  slaves. 

4322.  The  history  of  the  country  can,  but  I  do 
not  know  that,  individually,  that  would  stand  to 
our  ccedit  ? — Put  it,  if  you  will,  to  the  country. 

4323.  HoSvever,  as  a  mere  matter  of  book- 
keeping, I  think  you  will  allow  that  we  are  not 
in  a  fair  way  of  getting  any  of  the  20,000,000  /. 
back  ? — I  should  say  that  you  were.  The  West 
Indies,  ii'  it  is  put  on  a  fair  basis  with  regard  to 
the  Continent,  will  become  a  Very  great  and 
permanent  source  of  revenue  and  profit  to  this 
country.  Would  not  the  fact  that  I  adduped 
when  1  was  here  last,  as  to  Demerara  taking 
1»250,000/.  worth  of  machinery,  prove  that  the 
West  Indies  are^  to  a  certain  extent,  good  cus- 
tomers to  this  country  ? 

4324.  I  noted  that  you  took  1 ,250,000  I  worth 
of  machinery,  and  that  was  spread,  I  think,  over 

'  20  years  ?— Yes,  that  is  one  colony. 

4325.  What  is  that  a  year? — It  is  about 
75,000  L  a  year.     That  is  one  item. 

4326.  That  may  be  a  large  amount  for  the 
colony  to  take,  but  it  is  not  a' very  large  amount 
for  even  one  manufacturer  here  to  send,  although 

1  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  worth  of  it  ?— If 
there  is  any  objection  to  taking  one  item,  take 
what  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies  take  from 
England.     They  import  to  the  amount  of  about 

2  L  per  hea^  from  this  country ;  the  population 
being  about  1,750,000. 

4327.  You  attached  importance  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  300,000  tons  of  sugar  brought  to 
Great  Britain  in  shipping  from  the  West  Indies  ? 
— I  mentioned  that  as  an  incidental  loss. 

4328.  And  you  said  that  the  freight  of  that 
was  from  2  /.  to  2  /•  5  «.  per  ton  ? — Yes. 

4329.  And  you  said  that  you  considered  that 
of  importance,  because  you  set  against  it  a  very 
much  less  sum  to  be  paid  in  freight  from  France  ? 
—I  did. 

4330.  Then,  at  that  rate,  the  further  Demerara 
was  off  this  country  the  better? — No;  I  think 
what  I  adduced  from  thr.t  was  this,  that  a  cheaper 
freight  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  we  could  de- 
pend upon  our  source  of  supply,  but  that  if  you 
were  merely  getting  this  temporarily,  you  would 
not  only  be  losing  a  permanent  source  of  supply, 
but  also  losing  a  temporary  employment  of 
British  shipping. 

4331.  In  former  years  that  employment  of 
shipping  might  have  been  an  advantage  to  this 
country,  but  since  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws,  I  suppose  that  if  you  bad  freight  offered  in 
a  foreign  bottom  at  a  less  rate  than  you  could 
get  it  m  a  British  bottom,  you  would  not  hesitate 
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as  to  what  kind  of  vessel  you  would  send  it  in  ? 
— Yes,  I  should.  I  very  much  prefer  English 
ships. 

4332.  Can  we  estimate  the  amount  of  your 
preference  at  2  «.  6  «£.  per  ton  ? — The  amount  of 
my  preference  would*  be  that  unless  a  foreign 
ship  is  a  verv  good  one  indeed,  my  orders  are 
not  to  engage  W.  The  great  bulk  of  foreign 
ships,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  not  so 
good,  nor  so  well  sailed,  nor  so  ^e,  as  English 
ships. 

4333.  And  you  estimate  that  at  2  #.  6  d.  per 
ton  ? — I  should  estimate  that  at  quite  3  d.  per 
cwt. 

4334.  But  you  do  not  base  your  5  s,  per  ton 
preference  upon  the  fact  that  she  is  a  British 
vessel,  but  tnat  she  is  a  British  vessel  and  a 
better  vessel  ? — Yes,  that  she  is  a  better  vessel. 
My  experience  teaches  me  that  British  vessels 
are  the  oest. 

4335.  We  will  change  the  position  of  the 
vessels ;  I  will  give  you  a  good  foreign  vessel, 
and  a  bad  English  vessel;  which  should  you 
prefer  ? — Then,  of  course;  one  would  choose  the 
good  foreign  vessel  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  • 
this  country  has  the  best  vessels,  and  we  need  not 
take  a  hypothesis  that  she  has  bad  ones. 

4336.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  choose 
the  British  vessels  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  the  reasoa 
why  the  loss  falls  so  heavily  upon  this  country. 

4337.  You  do  not  choose  her  because  she  is  a 
British  vessel,  but  because  she  does  the  work 
better  ? — Yes ;  but  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  she  is  a  British  vessel,  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  loss  falls  upon  the  British  shipowners. 
Surely  we  need  not  quite  go  into  hypotheses 
when  we  have  facts  to  deal  with. 

4338.  But  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind 
by  your  statement  was  that  it  was  entirely  a 
patriotic  motive,  whereas,  reallv  you  take  the 
British  vessel  because  she  is  the  better  vessel  ? — 
If  they  were  eaually  good,  a  man  would  naturally 
take  a  vessel  of  his  own  country  in  preference  to 
another. 

4339.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while 
going  into  opinions  with  regard  to  the  advantage 
of  spending  monev  in  promoting  an  industry  in 
one  country  on  the  ground  that  the  money  de- 
voted to  such  a  manufacture  would  be  spent  in 
the  country;  I  suppose,  after  all,  you  cannot 
carry  that  doctrine  very  far  ? — I  think  you  can 
carry  that  doctrine  very  far  whenever  you  are 
dealing  with  a  case  similar  to  this ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  you  are  dealing  with  an  industry  being 
forcible  and  artificial  extinguished. 

4340.  We  had  some  evidence,  at  our  last  sit- 
ting, from  the  French  manufacturers,  which 
went  so  show  that  foreign  nations  seemed  to  be 
bidding  against  each  other  in  this  matter  ot 
bounty?— It  certainly  would  seem  so  by  their 
evidence  ;  it  would  seem  that  they  would  appeal 
for  a  bounty  upon  raw  sugar  themselves. 

4341.  And  that  is  one  way  in  which  they 
are  competing  amongst  themselves  ? — Yes. 

4342.  Austria  is  now  giving  a  higher  bounty? 
— Yes,  and  France  wants  to  raise  hers 

4343.  Of  course  believing  that  he;  own  in- 
terest is  promoted  by  that  line  of  conduct.  That 
must  present  more  or  less  of  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  these  nations  coming  together  under  one 
convention,  must  it  not? — I  do  not  think  you 
can  deduce  that  from  it ;  I  would  rather  say  that 
France  turns  to  this  country  as  she  did  at  the 

convention. 
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convention,  and  says,  *'  Now,  we  will  enter  into 
a  definite  treaty  with  you  provided  that  you  will 
give  us  fair  play.  .  We,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
will  all  join  witn  you,  if  you  will  put  all  sugars 
on  a  fair  basis,'*  England  says,  "No,«we  will 
not  put  su^ar  on  an  equal  basis."  The  French 
delegates  then  got  up  and  said,  "  Very  well, 
upon  England  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  this 
convention  falling  through."  They  then  took 
care  of  themselves.  That  is  the  deduction  which 
I  should  draw  from  it, 

4344.  In  other  words,  France  continued  to  pay 
a  bounty  so  long  as  it  suited  her  purpose ;  and 
now,  finding  that  somebody  else  can  play  the 
same  game,  they  are  beginning  to*  repent  their 
bargain  ? — Apparently,  their  repentance  is  taking 
the  very  curious  form  of  increasing  their  sin. 

4345.  However,  in  some  way  or  another,  we 
have  managed  to  get  raw  sugar  into  this  countrv 
a  great  deal  cheaper?— I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
these  French  gentlemen  can  carry  out  their 
threat,  and  get  an  export  bounty  on  raw  sugar, 
the  consumer  in  this  country  may  even  get  his 
sugar  a  farthing  a  pound  cheaper. 

4346.  Under  those  circumstances  the  quantity 
imported  into  and  consumed  in  this  country  has 
immensely  increased  within  the  last  20  or  30 
years,  has  it  not? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that; 
but  what  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  evidence  last 
Tuesday  was,  that  I  think  we  can  hardly  expect 
the  increase  of  consumption  in  this  country  to  go 
on  ad  infinitum  ;  there  must  be  a  point  at  which 
the  limit  of  the  consumption  of  the  country  is 
reached,  and  from  which  the  increase  will  go  on 
very  much  more  slowly  than  of  late. 

4347.  I  quite  agree  \^ith  that ;  but  I  see  it  has 
increased  fourfold  in  the  last  30  years  ?— I  think 
in  1848  the  consumption  was  22  lbs,  per  head, 
and  now  it  is  over  60  lbs.  per  head.  We  have  no 
statistics  as  to  what  a  nation  which  was  very 
flourishing,  would  consume,  with  cheap  sugar. 

4348.  We  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  tnat  great  in- 
crement has  been  partly  the  result  of  obtaining 
very  cheap  sugar  ? — No  doubt 

4349.  I  see  that,  for  the  four  years  ending 
1867,  the  actual  consumption  in  the  'United 
Kingdom  was  510,000  tons,  taking  the  average? 
— Yet^  it  is  about  that. 

4350.  Then  I  see  it  is  now,  in  the  three  years 
ending  in  1878.  760,000  tons  ?— Yes,  it  is  fully 
that. 

-  4351.  That  is  one-half  more  in  11  years? — 
In  1867  the  consumption  per  head  was  44  lb., 
and  in  1877  it  was  56  lbs.,  showing  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent,  in  10  years. 

4352.  Therefore  the  gross  amount  of  wages 
paid  for  refining  sugar  in  the  United  Ejngdom 
must  have  increased  very  much  ? — A  great  part 
of  this  sugar  is  brought  in  as  refined  sugar,  and 
that  is  part  of  the  refiners' grievance ;  100,000 
tons  of  this  came  from  the  Continent,  and  80,000 
tons  came  from  Demerara  in  a  state  fit  for  con- 
sump  tiom,  and  requiring  no  refining. 

4353.  Chiefly  as  refined  moist  sugar  ? — What 
is  called  Demerara  crystals. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

4354.  Do  you  know  what  the  consunaption  of 
sugar  is  in  the  colony  of  Victoria? — I  saw  it 
returned,  a  short  time  ago,  as  66  lbs.  per  head, 
but  that  return  has  been  challenged. 

4355.  Arc  you  aware  that  the  importation  of 
0.104. 
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sugar  into  Victoria  exceeds  1  cwt.  per  head? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that.  I  saw  it  stated,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  that  it  was  66  lbs.  per  head,  and  a 
gentleman  got  up  and  indignantly  denied  it,  and 
said  it  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Bell. 

4356.  That  seems  an*  enormous  quantity,  and 
I  confess  I  am  rather  surprised  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  can  get  through  66  lbs.  per 
head ;  but  I  presume  a  good  deal  of  sugar  is  con- 
sumed in  manufacturing  processes  ? —  I  fancy  that 
not  more  than  30,000  tons  are  taken  by  the 
breweries. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4357.  What  is  the  consumption  in  France  now  ? 
— 260,000  tons ;  and  I  suppose  you  may  take  the 
population  roughly  at  40,000,000,  makmg  14  lbs. 
per  head. 

Mr.  Bell. 

*  4358.  You  made  some  statement  as  to  the  alle- 
giance of  some  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  being 
likely  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  United  States? 
— I  do  not  think  I  laid  the  United  States  open 
to  that  accusation;  what  I  said  was,  that  the 
United  States  were  anxious  to  have  a  sugar 
colony,  and  they  are  also  anxious  to  find  new 
markets  for  their  goods.  As  regards  the  first 
point,  I  may  mention  that  President  Grant,  when 
he  was  in  office,  tried  to^et  San  Domingo ;  and  if 
he  comes  back  to  office,  I  am  told  by  tnose  who 
know  him,  that  one  of  the  first  things  he  will  do, 
will  be  to  endeavour  to  get  hold  of  Hayti  and  San 
Domingo ;  Louisiana  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
not  being  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  the  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  ever  tampered,  in  the  smallest  degree,  with 
our  allegiance  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  they  have 
semi-officially  sounded  us. 

4359.  Not  semi-officially,  I  think?— I  sdid 
through  the  United  States  consul  at  Demerara. 

4360.  No ;  I  think  you  said  through  a  friend 
of  the  consul ;  I  think  that  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered semi-official? — I  took  it  as  such;  I  may 
have  been  wrong. 

4361.  After  all,  the  amount  of  business  that 
they  could  transact  with  your  colony,  at  all 
events,  would  be  limited  by  these  40 #.  per  head; 
would  that  be  so  ? — That  40  s,  is  in  addition  to 
what  the  British  West  Indies  take  from  America 
now ;  40  8.  is  not  the  total  quantity  of  goods  that 
they  coiisume  per  head,  but  the  amount  that 
they  take  from  the  United  Kingdom  alone.  They 
take  a  large  quantity  from  America  in  addition. 

4362.  i  suppose  it  would  not  be  an  incorrect 
way  of  judging  of  the  probable  amount  of  busi- 

•  ness  that  you  would  do  with  the  United  States 
to  compare  it  with  the  amount  of  business  which 
they  do  with  countries  with  which  .they  are 
already  trading  largely  ?— It  would  not  oe  at 
all  fair  for  you  to  take  the  average  of  those 
countries,  because  the  effect  of  a  treaty,  such  as 
I  spoke  of,  would  practically  be  to  give  America 
a  monopoly  in  the  Demerara  market  as  against 
England ;  so  that  you  must  take  the'  amount  of 
business  done  with  America,  plus  that  done  with 
the  United  Kingdom. 

4363.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  take  the 
amount  of  business  dcme  between  this  country 
and  America ;  do  you  happen  to  remember  the 
amount  of  imports  from  America  into  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — No. 

B  B  3  4364.  Speaking 
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4864.  Speaking  from  recollection^  1  believe  it 
is  nearly  60,000,000/.?— Yes,  I  should  think  it 
was  fully  that 

4365.  They  do  not  seem  to  base  any  argument 
why  they  should  take  our  products  upon  the 
fact  that  we  import  60/)00,000  L  worth  from 
them  ? — No,  because  we  do  not  produce  solely 
that  (as  we  do  in  Demerara)  which  they  require. 
In  Demerara  we  produce  something  that  they 
cannot  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  America. 

4366.  How  do  you  know  they  cannot? — Be- 
cause they  have  tried  it  by  protective  duties  of 
10  /.  per  ton,  and  they  cannot  produce  all  the  sugar 
that  they  eat. 

4367.  It  takes  a  long  time,  does  it  not,  to  esta- 
blish ? — It  does ;  and,  meanwhile,  they  would  be 
very  glad  not  to  see  the  horse  starved  while  the 
grass  is  growing. 

Mr.  Sampgon  Lloyd. 

4368.  You  have  just  been  asked  a  question,  in 
which  it  was  suggested  that  America  does  not 
show  any  willingness  to  take  our  products,  al- 
though we  take  hers ;  but  is  there  not  a  very 
great  difference  between  that  case  and  the  case 
of  a  colony  absolutely  united  to  America,  and  made 
as  it  were  part  of  America,  either  by  political  in- 
corporation or  by  a  commercial  treaty  ? — There 
is  very  great  diiference ;  because,  m  the  one 
case,  you  would  have  a  monopoly  almost,  and  in 
the  other  case  it  is  merely  ordinary  trade,  which 
is  checked  very  much  by  prohibitive  duties  on 
the  one  side  at  any  rate. 

4369.  So  that,  although  America  shuts  us  out 
by  a  prohibitory  tariff,  it  is  no  proof  at  all  that 
she  would  shut  you  out,  and  would  not  give  you 
a  very  large  and  excellent  market  for  your  pro- 
ducts, if  you  did  what  I  should  so  much  regret, 
that  is  to  say,  loin  America? — Of  course  the 
whole  object  of  America  in  making  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Demerara  would  be  to  get  a  market 
for  her  produce,  whereupon  she  would  take  ours 
upon  exceptiopally  favourable  rates. 

4370.  In  fact,  she  would  treat  you  as  she  now 
treats  the  State  of  Louisiana  ? — Yes,  exactly ; 
and  I  may  mention  that  she  actually  treats  the 
Sandwioh  Islands  on  that  basis  now. 

4371.  Then  we  may  presume  that,  in  talking 
about  the  danger  01  annexation  of  our  West 
Indian  Colonies  to  America,  you  do  not  mean  to 
express  any  opinion  that  such  a  union  is  immi- 
nent, or  that  any  negotiations  have  been  made 
for  it.  but  that  such  and  such  would  be  the  re- 
sults in  case  it  unhappily  took  place  ? — Yes ;  and 
I  think  further  that  it  is  exposing  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  West  Indies  to  a  very  unfair  tax 
upon  their  loyalty  for  the  English  Government 
to  shut  them  out  of  the  only  markets  open  to 
them. 

4372.  You  were  asked  a  little  time  ago  about 
the  hypothesis  as  to  British  vessels ;  and  I  think 
you  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  employed 
British  vessels,  because  they  are  better ;  I  pre- 
sume that  what  you  meant  by  your  evidence  was 
this :  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  British  vessels  are 
now  employed  from  whatever  motive  ? — They 
are  employed  very  largely  in  the  West  Indian 
trade. 

4373.  If  the  West  India  sugar  colonies  were 
either  absorbed  by  some  foreign  nation,  or  if  their 
industry  were  entirely  destroyed,  then,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  whatever  motive,  British 
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vessels  would  not  be  employed  ? — They  would 
not  be  employed;  whereas  now  they  would  be 
more  largely  employed  if  we  were  let  in  at  a  fair 
rate  into  the  British  market 

4374.  And  the  same  remark  applies,  to  the 
same  extent,  to  other  British  inaustries  7 — It 
does. 

4375.  Therefore,  what  you  mean  to  say  is  that, 
as  a'matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  loss  to  Great  Britain, 
attaching  to  a  particular  policy  which  would  not 
attach  to  another  policy  ?— I  think  there   is  a 

t>re8ent    loss,    and    a    very     imminent    future 
OSS. 

Mr.  Thomhill 

4376.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  if  things  go  (yq, 
as  they  are  now  in  the  greater  part  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
go  over  to  America,  or  else  to  be  utterly  ruined? 
—The  process  of  abandonment  has  already  begun 
in  a 'good  many  of  the  islands.  I  etated,  in  my 
evidence  last  Tuesday,  that  at  least  50  estates 
are  to  be  abandoned  in  the  West  Indies,  but  two  or 
three  gentlemen  who  are  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  West  Indies,  tell  me  that  I  have  much 
understated  it,  and  one  gentleman  gave  me  the 
names  of  four  estates  that  he  is  abandoning  in 
Jamaica  now ;  12,000  /.  was  refused  for  one 
estate  a  short  time  ago,  and  now  it  is  being 
abandoned. 

4377.  Has  it  been  talked  of  at  all  in  the  West 
Indies  generally,  that  if  England  abandons  us 
and  leaves  us  to  be  ruined,  we  should  go  to 
America  ? — I  have  heard  the  subject  bruited,  but 
always  with  great  re^et.  We  prefer  to  have  a 
natural  connection  with  the  mother  country,  but 
if  we  are  told  **  You  may  starve,  or  not,  just  as 
you  like,  so  long  as  we  can  get  our  sugar  at  an 
unnatural  price  we  do  not  care  what  happen  to 
you  ^\  if  it  is  put  upon  that  basis,  you  are 
opening  the  door  to  the  colonists  saying,  '^  Well, 
il  loyalty  is  reckoned  at  a  farthing  a  pound,  we 

had  better  look  after  ourselves." 

« 

Mr.  BeU. 

4378.  The  honourable*  Member  asked  you 
what  was  the  relative  position  which  the  colony 
would  hold  with  regard  to  America,  in  the  event 
of  annexation ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  you  that 
the  conditions  of  this  country  and  of  the  colonies, 
if  annexed,  were  not  parallel,  in  which  you 
agreed  ? — I  think  the  honourable  Member's  ques- 
tion had  reference  to  annexation,  or  union,  by 
commercial  treaty. 

4379.  But  if  it  was  a  unioi^  by  commercial 
treaty,  then  so  far  as  the  two  countries  were  con- 
cerned, you  would  stand  exactly  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  we  do,  or  might  do,  to  the  United  States 
of  America? — We  should  stand  in  that  position 
politically,  but  not  commercially,  because  if  we 
opened  our  markets  almost,  solely  to  American 
goods,  American  shipping  would  be  very  largely 
used. 

4380.  But  you  would  be  a  foreign  country  as 
we  are  a  foreign  country? — We  should  be  a 
foreign  country,  out  very  closely  united. 

4381.  And,  with  ourselves,,  as  a  foreign 
country,  the  Americiuis  have  not  felt  very  much 
disposed  to  make  commercial  treaties  ?— I  tlunk 
there  are  very  definite  reasons  for  that. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

4382.  Is  not    the    difference    that    we    give 
America  no  special  advantages  over  other  coun- 
tries 
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tries  whilst  America  shuts  us  out  by  prohibitory  ^ 
duties.  On  the  hypothesis  of  a  comiuercial  treaty 
it  is  assumed  that  America  would  give  you  special 
advantages  which  she  does  not  give  to  any  other 
country,  and  ^  that  you  would  give  the  United 
States  special  advantages  which  you  would  not 
give  to  me  mother  country  ? — That  is  quite  so. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish* 

4383.  You  stated  just  now>  did  you  not,  that  it 
took  2,000  free  labourers  to  do  the  work  of  500 
slaves? — About  that. 

4384.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  America  having,  on  an  average, 
been  as  large,  if  not  larger,  since  the  abolition  of 
slavery  than  it  was  before  ? — I  have  not  looked 
into  that  matter  at  all;  I  was  dealing  solely 
between  the  British  West  Indies  and  Cuba. 

4385.  But  if  it  is  the  case  that  the  cotton  crop 
in  the  United  States  has,  on  an  average,  at  least 
maintained  itself  since  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
would  it  not  lead  to  the  hypothesis  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  free  negroes  will  work  as 
well  as  slaves  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  is  neces- 
sarily so.  You  would  have  to  establish,  first,  that 
none  but  negro  labourer?  were  employed  in  the 
cotton  plantations,  and  that  the  introouction  of 
Chinese  into  the  west  and  elsewhere  had  no 
effect  upon  labour  in  the  south. 

4386.  Have  you  heard  of  any  Chinamen  being 
employed  on  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  United 
States  ? — Not  in  the  cotton  plantations ;  I  think  I 
•aid  that  the  introduction  of  labour  into  one  portion 
of  the  United  States  might  check  tiiie  demand  for 
labour. 

4387.  Does  not  the  maintenance  of  the  cotton 
crop  in  the  United  States  lead  you  to  doubt 
whether,  in  certain  circumstances,  free  negroes 
would  not  work  as  well  as  slaves? — My  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  is  that  it  would  not;  I 
have  tried  the  free-labour  question,  I  think,  in 
every  possible  way  in  Demerara,  and  in  other 
colonies ;  in  Demerara,  the  rate  of  wages  is  very 
high ;  a  free  black  shovelman  will  earn  a  dollar 
a  day,  and  he  has  his  house  found  and  medical 
attendance  found,  with  a  piece  of  land  to  cul- 
tivate, if  he  chooses  to  take  it ;  that  is  25  s.  a 
week  for  a  black  shovel-man,  which  is  very  hand- 
some wages,  considering  that  he  wants  no  fuel ; 
he  only  wants  clothes  to  wear  on  Sundays  for 
smartness ;  he  does  not  wear  them  at  work ;  he 
does  not  want  any  boots;  he  gets  free  education 
for  his  children,  and  he  pays  no  house-rent;  he 
earns  more  than  double  the  wages  of  an  English 
agricultural  labourer ;  the  effect  has  been  that, 
as  you  reduce  those  wajges,  so  you  increase  Jrour 
supply  of  labour,  and  it  could  be  proved  clearly 
by  the  manager  of  any  estate  in  Demerara  that  a 
fall  of  wages  means  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
labour. 

4388.  You  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of  these 
negroes  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation ; 
do  you  not  tiiink  that  rather  than  starve  they 
would  work  harder  ? — I  think  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  make  the  present  generation  of 
negroes,  the  younger  generation,  work ;  there  is 
no  instance  that  1  know  of  in  the  West  Indies 
where  they  work  so  as  to  better  their  position 
very  much  ;  you  may  find  isolated  instances  of 
it,  and  you  find  amongst  the  old  slaves  many 
instances  of  it. 

4389.  Should  you  say  that  the  negroes  em- 
ployed upon  a  sugar  plantation  in  Jamaica,  for 
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instance,  were  better  off  than  those  owning  their 
own  land,  and  working  on  it? — I  think  that 
opens  rather  a  wide  question.  I  would  say,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  in  answer  to  that,  that  the  ne- 
groes in  Jamaica  owning  their  own  small  plots 
of  land,  produce  provisions  which  they  sell  to  the 
labourers  on  the  sugar  plantations,  and,  if  the 
sugar  plantations  disappear,  their  customers  dis- 
appear ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  the  position  of 
tne  squatting  negro  would  then  be  a  ve^  poor 
one  indeed.  I  think  his  prosperity  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  neighbourhood  of  large  sugar 
estates,  and  his  being  able  to  sell  to  the  hibourers 
there. 

4390.  You  have  spoken  of  the  loss  of  the  large 
sums  spent  in  wc^es,  and  of  the  consequent 
starvation  of  the  population ;  do  you  believe  that, 
in  an  island  like  Jaipaica,  if  su^ar  planting  was 
given  up  the  population  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  itselj  ? — I  say,  without  the  -smallest 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  effect  of  abandon- 
ing  sugar  cultivation  in  Jamaica  would  be  that 
a  &rge  portion,  at  any  rate,  would  lapse  into 
barbarism.  The  schoohnaster  and  the  clergyman 
cannot  possibly  follow  those  people  into  a  country 
where  Lre  are  very  few  ^roaSs,  and  which  L 
very  difficult  to  get  to.  I  say  that  the  black 
people  in  }arge  numbers  would  abandon  even 
the  nominal  faith  of  Christianity,  and  go  into . 
fetishism.  That  has  already  taken  place  in  dis«< 
tricts  where  sugar  estates  have  been  abandoned 
on  a  large  scale. 

4391.  But  surely  in  a  large  portion  of  Jamaica 
the  blacks  who  own  their  own  little  properties 
are  doing  very  well? — In  a  great  number  of 
cases  they  are,  and  wherever  there  is  a  largei 
number  of  them  gathered  togetiier,  so  as  to  en- 
able school  and  mission  work  to  be  conducted, 
&ey  do  fairly  well.  I  am  talking  of  those  who 
squat  all  over  the  hilk  in  half-dozens  in  littie 
hamlets,  and  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  in 
the  Jamaica  negro  to  do  that. 

4392.  You  have  spoken  of  the  imminent  starva- 
tion of  this  population  ;  have  you  ever  known  a 
case  of  starvation  in  the  West  Indies  outside  of 
Barbados  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  I  should  say  it 
was  a  land  where  the  means  of  subsistence  was 
very  cheap,  and  that  with  anything  like  ordinary 
wages,  with  very  moderate  wages,  a  man  can 
support  himself. 

4393.  The  proportion  of  blacks  in  Jamaicn 
working  upon  the  sugar  plantations  to  the  entire 
black  population  is  very^  small  at  present,  is  it 
not  ? — ■  V  ery  small ;  but  in  taking  Jamaica  j^ou 
are  taking  an  exceptional  island^  an  island  which 
produces  comparatively  a  very  small  quantity  of 
sugar. 

4394.  But  in  all  the  islands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Barbados,  the  means  of  sustaining  life  are 
exceedingly  abundant,  are  they  not?— They 
are. 

4395.  And  there  is  no  real  fear  of  that  popu- 
lation being  reduced  to  starvation? — I  snould 
say  that  there  is  fear  of  their  being  reduced  both 
to  sliatvation  and  to  barbarism,  because  their  sole 
means  of  getting  wages  is  the  sugar  estate.  You 
may  take  the  production  of  the  other  West  India 
Islands  to  be  very  small  indeed  of  anything  ex- 
cept sugar. 

4396.  There  are  various  minor  crops,  are  tiiere 
not,  such  as  sugar  and  pimento  ? — rimento  fails 
about  five  years  out  of  six.  I  thiok  there  has  not 
been  a  pimento  crop  for  five  years.  That  is  produced 
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in  Jamaica  alone^  and  it  seems  to  grow  in  no 
other  place;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
pimento  estate.  Pinlento  is  merely  a  tree  that 
mappens  to  otow  on  a  cattle  pen  ;  it  is  not  a  crop ; 
it  IS  an  incident. 

4397.  There  is  cocoa,  is  there  not? — Cocoa 
grows  pretty  largely  in  Trinidad  ;  I  should  say, 
perhaps,  equal  in  value  to  a  quarter  of  the  ex- 
ports of  sugar.     It  does  fairly  well  there. 

4398.  The  main  part  of  their  wants  they  can 
supply  out  of  their  own  gardens,  can  they  not? 
— ^They  can,  very  largely. 

4399.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  consider  that 
at  present  this  black  population  only  works  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  days  of 
slavery  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

4400.  Would  you  not  think  it  likelv  that  if 
they  were  a  little  bit  nearer  starvation  than  they 
are  at  present,  they  might  be  induced  to  work  a 
little  harder  ? — I  am  afraid  that  has  not  been 
the  experience  hitherto. 

4401.  You  spoke  also  of  a  large  loss  to  this 
country  from  the  profits  which  would  be  spent  in 
this  country  ;  although  foreign  countries  seem 
inclined  to  rive  us  sugar  very  cheap  they  are  not 
willing  to  give  it  us  for  nothing  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

4402.  Then  I  suppose  we  jrive  them  something 
in  return  for  it  ?— Yes,  we  ^ve  them  something 
in  return  ;  we  pay  them  for  it. 

4403.  Can  we  give  them  that  return  without 
employing  people? — We  may  give  them  that 
return  in  money.  Our  exports  are  not  so  large 
as  our  imports. 

4404.  How  do  we  obtain  our  money  to  pay  for 
it? — That  is  a  very  large  question,  but  the  money 
comes  in  a  great  vanety  of  ways ;  it  comes, 
amongst  other  ways,  from  the  interest  of  money 
invested. 

4405.  But  can  we,  speaking  generally,  obtain 
money  to  pay  for  these  things,  except  by  pro- 
ducing something  ? — Not  in  a  country  that  has 
not  an  enormous  accumulated  capital,  but  in  a 
country  with  a  large  accumulated  capital,  and 
with  interest  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  great  deal  whilst 
producing  a  very  little. 

4406.  But,  over  and  above  a  certain  amount, 
all  imports  must  be  paid  for  by  exports,  must 
they  not  ? — When  vou  have  come  to  the  end  of 
the  interest,  and  other  things  of  that  sort. 

4407.  Therefore  if  foreign  countries  are  willing 
to  give  us  a  large  supplv  of  sugar,  we  shall  have, 
somehow  or  other,  to  give  them  a  larger  amount 
of  export  ? — Yes,  in  goods  or  money. 

4408.  Which  we  cannot  do  without  producing 
something? — Do  you  think  that  is  quite  proved 
that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  purcnasing 

Eower  without  exporting?  If  that  statement  had 
een  made  three  jc^^s  ^g^  when  the  relative 
proportions  of  our  exports  and  imports  were  very 
different  from  what  they  are  now  it  would  have 
been  quite  a  non  sequiiur.  If  we  had  reached  the 
limit  of  our  exports  some  years  ago  the  relative 
proportions  of  our  exports  and  imports  would  not 
nave  changed,  but  they  have  decreased,  and  why 
should  they  not  continue  to  decrease  ? 

4409.  Having  to  pay  for  the  imports  by  ex- 
-poriSy  we  must  produce  something  which  must 
give  a  certain  amount  of  employment  and  cause 
a  certain  amount  of  expenditure  in  wages? — 
But  have  we  proved  that  we  must  pay  for  them 
by  exports?  1  say  we  pay  by  exports  plus  cash. 


Lord  Frederick  CarcndwA-^-continued. 

4410.  We  cannot  permanently  go  on  exporting 
cash? — No,  not  permanently,  but  what  I  said 
was  this  :  that  where  there  is  a  large  funded 
capital  in  a  country,  a  large  quantity  of  money 
may  go  away  from  it  in  payment  for  imports 
thereby  pauperising  the  country  very  much. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

4411.  You  said,  did  you  not,  that  the  British 
West  Indies  could  grow  sufficient  sugar  for  tho 
entire  consumption  of  England  ? — Yes,  easily. 

4412.  Would  the  encouragement  aflForded  by 
the  proposed  countervailing  duty  of  3  /.  lead 
largely  to  the  result  that  you  contemplate? — 
I  think  it  would  lead  &:radually  and  steadily  to-it. 
The  West  Indian  proouction  was  increasing  very 
steadily  up  to  a  recent  date.  In  1860  it  was 
177,000  tons;  in  1861  it  was  189,000  tons,  and 
so  on  until  you  got  to  230,000  tons  in  1874; 
268,000  tons  m  1875;  and  246.000  tons  in  1877; 
the  slight  falling  off  in  1877  being  owing  to  a 
climatic  cause. 

4413.  And  that  without  any  special  encourage- 
ment ? — Rather  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances 
I  should  say,  because  we  were  feeling  the  effect 
of  the  French  bounty  slightly. 

4414.  Have  you  ever  estimated  to  about  what 
extent  in  tons  the  production  would  be  increased 
by  this  3  /.  duty  over  a  period  of  time  of,  say, 
five  or  ten  years  ? — If  the  natural  production  of 
the  West  Indies  had  not  been  checked,  I  quite 
think  that,  by  the  end  of  the  present  decade,  we 
should  have  reached  an  export  of  over  300,000 
tons,  at  any  rate. 

4415.  But  that  300,000  would  fall  very  short 
of  the  800,000  tons,  which  is  our  consumption  ? 
■ — Very  far  short  indeed. 

4416.  What  means,  then,  would  you  employ 
to  increase  it  to  the  ei^ent  of  the  800,000  tons 
which  we  have  been  speaking  about? — I  think 
it  would  increase  gradually  in  that  direction; 
we  could  not  do  it  all  at  once,  partly  because 
of  the  labour,  which  I  have  just  been  speaking 
of,  and  also  because  capital  cannot  be  poured  in 
to  produce  half  a  million  of  tons  of  sugar  in  a 
moment;  but  it  would  go  on  steadily  increas- 


ing. 


4417.  Under  the  encouragement  afforded  by  a 
3  Z.  countervailing  duty  ? — Yes ;  that  is  on  a  free- 
trade  basis,  when  the  market  is  equally  open  to 
us  as  to  others. 

4418.  Would  not  the  effect  of  this  increase  be 
to  destroy  the  production  of  beetroot  sugar  in 
Europe  ?—  I  hardly  think  that.  We  could  hardly 
hope  to  compete  with  beetroot  sugar  in  the  centre 
of  Europe;  we  should  there  have  heavy  railway 
carriage  and  other  things,  whereas  the  beetroot 
would  be  produced  on  the  spot.  I  think  the 
beetroot  sugar  industry  has  a  very  fair  opening 
before  it  to  supply  their  own  people  in  places 
where  the  carriage  would  be  very  greatly  against 
us ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  beetroot  sugar 
could  compete  with  us  in  our  own  market ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  think  our  profit  on  selling  sugar  at 
30/.  per  ton  would  be  larger  than  the  profit  on 
the  beetroot  sugar  sold  at  the  same  figure. 

4419.  Are  you  aware  that  the  very  able  and 
intelligent  French  witness  that  we  had  here  the 
last  day,  stated  that  the  difiSculties  attending  the 
cultivation  of  beetroot  sugar  at  present  were  so 
great  in  France,  owing  to  the  competition  and 
the  price,  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  being 

ruined  ? — 
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ruined  ? — Yes,  I  heard  that  statement,  and  I  had 
some  conversation  with  them  about  it. 

Chairman, 

4420.  Owing  to  the  Austrian  bounty? — Owing 
to  the  Austrian  bounty. 

Mr.  Eugene  CoUijiH, 

4421.  If  they  were  supplanted  in  the  markets 
of  consumption,  we  will  say  in  England  to  any 
considerable  extent,  would  it  not  also  lead  very 
largely  to  that  result? — It  would  lead  no  doubt  • 
to  a  aiininution  of  the  present  production  of 
sugar  in  France.  It  would  be  reduced  a  good 
deal  to  what  they  could  consume  themselves  and, 
perhaps,  a  very  slight  export  trade  to  this 
country. 

4422.  If  we  are  to  believe  their  evidence  it 
would  take  very  little,  in  fact,  to  ruin  their  in- 
dustry. It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
that,  during  the  last  year,  as  many  as  40  of  the 
establishments  were  closed ;  even  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that,  with 
a  very  smaU  increase  of  difficulties,  the  pro- 
duction in  fact  would  be  almost  ruined?— I  tnink 
you  must  look  this  fact  in  the  face,  however,  that 
the  French  people  are  handicapped,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  same  way  as  we  are.  They  get  a 
small  export  boimty  on  refined  sugar,  but  they 

Set  no  export  bounty  on  raw  sugar.    Therefore 
ley  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  Austrian, 
who  gets  a  very  large  bounty  on  his  sugar. 

4423.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  limitation 
of  production  in  France,  even  in  a  degree,  would 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  sugar  very 
considerably  in  this  market? — If  it  was  not  made 
up  from  other  places  I  think  it  would.  You 
must,  I  think,  always  bear  in  mind  that  when 
sugar  goes  to  a  certain  price  the  consumption  is 
checked.  Now,  in  1876  and  1877,  when  the 
price  of  sugar  ran  up  to  10  /.  per  ton,  the  con- 
sumption was  manifestly  checked  in  this  country 
and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  world. 

4424.  One  of  the  objections  that  you  put  before 
the  Committee  was  this :  that  the  destruction  ojr 
limitation  of  the  cane  sugar  industry  in  the  West 
Indies  would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  increas- 
ing the  price  against  the  consimiers  of  sugar  in 
this  country  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

4425.  It  occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  the 
questions  that  I  have  been  putting  to  elicit  your 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of  the 
beetroot  sugar  industry  in  European  countries 
on  the  consumer  in  this  country  ? — Of  course,  if 
the  beetroot  sugar  production  was  destroyed,  it 
would  be  a^eat  misfortune  to  the  consumers  of  this 
country.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  to  the  con- 
sumer to  be  dependent,  either  upon  the  cane  or 
upon  the  beet ;  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  the 
admission  of  cane  sugar  free  to  this  country  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  beetroot  sugar  would 
operate  so  prejudicially  against  the  beet  as  to 

•  destroy  it.  It  would  limit  the  amount  of  beet 
brought  to  this  country  until  the  price  went  up. 
The  moment  the  price  went  up  beet  would  be 
poured  into  this  country  again. 

4426.  I  believe  you  can  produce  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies  at  present  on  well-managed  estates 
to  pay  some  profit  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  to 
take  exception  to  the  words  **  well-managed," 
I  would  say  "  exceptionally  well  situated."  There 
are  just  a  few  estates  where  they  can  produce 
sugar  at  a  profit  at  these  prices,  or  at  3  /.  per  ton 
0.104. 
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lower.  For  instance,  there  is  one  estate  which 
sells  its  rum  at  7  s.  per  gallon ;  it  does  not  care 
about  its  sugar  crop ;  its  rum  crop  is  all  in  all ; 
but  the  number  of  those  estates  in  the  West 
Indies  is  very  few.  There  are  estates  in  my 
own  knowledge  which  pay  20  or  30  per  cent, 
and  they  could  continue  to  do  so  at  these  prices ; 
but  you  may  number  them  almost  upon  your 
fingers.  They  are  little  gold  mines  which  cannot 
be  considered  at  all  as  specimens  of  estates  in 
the  West  Indies. 

4427.  But  there  are  some  that  have  paid  even 
last  year  as  much  as  20  or  30  per  cent.? — 
There  are  a  few  under  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. 

4428.  But,  generally  speaking,  taking  the 
average,  and  the  two  conditions  of  well-managed 
and  fairly  well-circumstanced  estates,  about  what 
per-centage  do  sugar  estates  in  the  West  Indies 
pay  at  the  present  time  ? — At  the  present  time 
nothing  at  all. 

4429.  What  did  they  pay  last  year? — Last 
year  nothing  at  all ;  if  you  take  the  average  of 
the  estates  mrough  the  West  Indies  it  is  a  dead 
loss,  allowing  no  interest  whatever. 

4430.  When  arriving  at  that  estimate  of  loss 
do  you  charge  interest? — No;  we  allow  no 
interest  whatever  on  capital  at  all.  There  is 
a  dead  loss  on  all  the  sugar  estates  in  the  West 
Indies  taken  as  a  whole. 

4431.  Do  you  not  derive  a  certain  amount  of 
benefit  otherwise,  say,  in  commissions  on  sales  ? 
— The  merchant  does  doubtless,  but  not  the  pro- 
prietor. I  happen  to  be  both  a  proprietor  and  a 
merchant,  so  tnat  I  get  that  advantage. 

4432.  Is  it  not  the  case,  to  a  large  extent,  that 
the  growers  are  both  the  merchants  and  the 
commission  agents  ? — I  should  say  not  to  a  very 
large  extent ;  that  is  my  own  case,  and  that  is 
the  case  of  the  Colonial  Company,  but' I  do  not 
know  many  other  cases.  I  should  think  that 
not  20  per  cent,  of  the  produce  in  this  country 
comes  nome  to  its  proprietor;  they  nearly  all 
find  it  better  to  employ  merchants. 

4433.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the 
production  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  present 
time  compared  with  that  of  10  years  ago,  taking 
the  consumption  in  the  islands  altogether? — I 
have  got  Demerara  and  the  islands  joined  to- 
gether ;  and  as  I  have  Demerara  by  itself,  I 
could  eliminate  Demerara  from  it,  if  you  wish  it; 
I  can  give  the  total  production  oi  the  West 
Indies  in  the  last  10  years;  in  1865  it  was 
190,000  tons,  and  in  1875  it  was  268,000  tons, 
that  would  be  including  British  Gruiana ;  that  is 
the  total  export  sugar  from  the  British  West 
Ibdies. 

4434.  But  in  addition  to  the  exports,  have  you 
any  means  of  estimating  the  amount  taken  for 
home  consumption  ? — It  would  be  very  trifling. 

4435.  Not  perceptibly  different  between  the 
two  periods  ? — No. 

4436.  Do  you  not  think  that  by  improved 
appliances,  by  an  increase  of  capital,  better 
machinery,  and  all  the  appliances  that  intelli- 
gent men  are  obliged  to  introduce  in  the  present 
time  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  competition,  the 
production  might  be  increased  and  the  cost  re- 
duced ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  done 
to  a  small  extent,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  answer 
for  the  Colonies  separately,  for  they  are  under 
different  conditions.  Barbados  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  St,  Kitts  are  very  old  fashioned  in  tneir 
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contrivances,  but  they  produce  sugar  cheaper 
than  any  place  in  the  world,  so  that  you  may 
put  them  on  one  side  and  leave  well  alone. 
With  regard  to  Deroerara,  I  think  Demerara  is 
as  well  round  in  machinery  as  any  place  in  the 
world.  On  one  of  my  estates  I  have  a  complete 
set  of  French  machinery  made  by  a  French 
engineer,  so  as  to  imitate  the  sugar  required  for 
the  French  market.  So  successful  was  that,  that 
the  first  cargo  I  sent  to  France  was  seized  as 
beet  sugar.  I  had  them  side  by  side,  the  same 
machinery  which  the  French  use,  and  also  a 
complete  set  of  machinery  made  by  English 
engineers.  I  have  a  complete  French  refinery 
out  there  side  by  side  with  an  English  one,  and 
made  from  beginning  to  end  by  a  Frenchman, 
aad  managed  by  a  French  chemist,  a  man  I 
brought  over  from  France ;  he  was  with  me  for 
two  years,  and  he  manufactured  over  1,000  tons 
of  sugar  in  this  French  machine. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

4437.  You  say  that  you  did  this  in  order  to 
import  the  sugar  into  France  ? — 1  did  it  for  this 
reason :  that  the  French  bounty  does  me  no  harm 
if  I  send  my  raw  sugar  to  France  in  a  French 
vessel,  although  there  is  a  surtax  upon  the  sugar 
sent  in  English  vessels.  A  point  which  has 
already  been  raised  by  one  honourable  Member 
in  bis  examination,  was  that  a  French  refiner 
could  afibrd  to  pay  a  better  price  for  raw  sugar 
if  he  got  this  bounty  upon  refined  sugar,  and  it 
was  an  attempt  to  get  the  benefit  of  that  higher 

f)rice  which  the   French  refiner  could  pay  which 
ed  me  to  do  this. 

4438.  Why  should  you  not  ship  English  manu- 
factured sugar,  say  in  a  French  vessel? — Because 
I  wanted  to  get  a  sugar  with  salts  in,  by  which 
the  French  manufacturer  gets  his  profit ;  there  is 
a  very  much  larger  amount  of  soluble  salts  in 
beetroot  sugar  than  there  is  in  cane  sugar.  The 
French  Government  allow  a  loss  of  five  per  cent, 
of  crystallisable  sugar  for  every  one  per  cent,  of 
soluble  salts  present  in  cane  sugar. 

Chairman, 

4439.  The  salts  not  being  really  salts,  but  a 
technical  name  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

4440.  In  fact,  your  attempt  was  to  produce 
the  same  kind  of  sugar,  chemically  speaking,  out 
of  cane  as  is  produced  out  of  beet  ? — Precisely. 

4441.  So  that  you  used  French  machinery, 
simply  because  it  happened  to  be  better  for  pro- 
ducing that  sugar  which  suits  French  refiners  ? 
— I  wanted  to  try  the  French  machinery  to  see 
if  it  was  better ;  and  I  thought  that  French 
workmen  would  work  French  machinery  better 
than  English  workmen. 

4442.  Did  you  find  the  French  machinery 
better,  apart  from  those  circumstances  ? — No,  I 
found  the  English  machinery  best. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

4443.  It  is  your  opinion  then,  that  by  better 
appliances  and  the  increase  of  capital  and  other 
advantages,  you  could  not  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  ? — Not  to  any  material  extent. 

4444.  You  were  about  to  say^I  think,  that  you 
might  reduce  it  to  some  extent? — On  some 
estates  I  think  you  might.  On  one  of  my 
estates  in  Demerara  I  have  the  largest  mill  and 
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engine  in  the  world  ;  there  is  nothing  at  all  equal 
to  it ;  and  we  get  out  a  higher  per-centaee  of 
juice  than  is  got  out  by  any  French  machmery 
that  exists ;  so  that  I  do  not  fancy  that  in  that 
way  we  have  anything  to  leai*n  from  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  on  all  my  own  estates  in  Demeiars 
the  mills  are  very  large  and  powerful. 

4445,  Those  observations  mainly  apply  to  the 
processes  of  manufacture  ? — Yes. 

4446.  But  could  you  reduce  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation to  any  extent  ? — Only,  I  think,  by  the 
reduction  of  wages.  In  Demerara,  one  gentleman 
was  had  out  by  Messrs.  Ewings,  who  is  now  factor 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Inverary,  a  very  able 
ai^^riculturist,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  think 
that  even  in  the  Lothians  of  Scotland  the  agri- 
culture was  superior  to  what  it  was  i^i  Demerara ; 
he  said  he  did  hot  think  that  any  Scotch  farmer 
could  teach  the  Demerara  planters  much  in  the 
way  of  cultivation ;  **  that  the  place  was  like  a 
garden."    That  was  the  expression  that  he  used. 

4747.  Is  it  the  practice  to  plough  between 
the  canes,  or  is  the  land  turned  up  by  hand? — 
There  are  exceptional  difficulties  in  British 
Ouiana  in  usin^  steam  ploughs,  or  in  using,  in- 
deed, any  ploughs.  We  are  below  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  nigh  water,  and  we  have  to  throw  up 
banks  on  which  to  plant  our  canes,  making 
large  open  drains.  Those  banks  would  be 
broken  down  every  time  the  plough  passed 
over  them,  so-  that  you  must  have  subsoil 
tile  drainage  if  you  want  to  use  a  steam 
plough.  That  is  done  on  Messrs.  Ewings'  estates, 
and  on  one  of  my  own  estates  we  use  the  steam 
plough,  but,  as  a  rule,  we  turn  it  up  by  hand. 
There  is  a  kind  of  shovel  rather  narrow,  about  a 
foot  in  length,  which  is  used  for  turning  up  the 
soil.  That  is  so  of  necessity  unless  you  have 
subsoil  drainage. 

4448.  Have  the  charges  in  the  way  of  incum- 
brances on  the  estates  in  the  West  Indies  much 
to  do  with  the  present  difficulties? — I  should 
think  that  in  small  estates  in  some  of  the  islands 
they  have,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  so.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  estates  in  Demerara  are  not  by 
any  means  everweighted  with  incumbrances. 
They  are  the  property,  many  of  them,  of  wealthy 
men,  who  are  well  able  to  apply  the  highest 
possible  cultivation,  and  the  best  possible  ma- 
chinery. 

4449.  Is  it  at  all  the  practice  in  any  of  the 
West  Indian  sugar-growing  districts  for  a  small 
class  of  the  men  who  have  moderate  means,  but 
not  sufficient  to  work  independently,  to  assume 
the  existing  incumbrances  and  with  insufficient 
capital  to  attempt  cultivation? — It  is  in  Barbados. 
In  Barbados  they  have  always  looked  upon  sugar 
cultivation  as  so  safe  that  they  put  settlements^ 
trust  monies,  and  such  like  as  mortgages  upon 
estates,  so  that  when  an  estate  is  sold  at  30,000/., 
perhaps  25,000/.  may  be  left  on  as  a  mortgage 
permanently,  the  purchaser  paying  5,000/.  down 
and  interest  on  the  mortgage. 

4450.  Does  not  that  prejudice  cultivation  to  a 
large  extent  ? — No  doubt  it  prejudices  the  owner 
of  that  estate  to  a  certain  extent;  but,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  as  they  produce  sugar  so  cheaply 
in  Barbados  they  can  affi)rd  these  things  when 
we  could  not  in  the  other  colonies. 

Mr.  Stewart 

4451.  Supposing  that  sugar  costs  40/.  a  ton, 
how  much  of  that  do  you  estimate  is  represented 
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in  the  ooast  of  labour  ? — It  costs  about  20/.  a  ton 
to  produce.  Practically  the  whole  of  it  is  labour, 
because,  not  only  is  the  actual  amount  soent  in 
wages  labour^  but  the  principal  store  which  we 
use  in  the  way  of  stores  is  coaly  which  also  repre- 
sents mainly  labour,  the  value  of  the  article  itself 
being  very  small ;  and  then  there  is  cooperage, 
the  production  of  staves,  and  so  forth,  so  that 
the  amount  that  is  spent  in  actual  purchase  of 
stores  which  have  an  intrinsic  value ,  over  and 
above  the  mere  labour,  is  small  enough. 

4452.  Then  the  chief  cost  of  the  sugar  is  the 
labour  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  principal  cost. 

*4453.  Demerara,  you  said,  was  capable  of 
producing  enough  sugar  for  the  consumption  of 
lie  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  it  could  not  produce,  for  it  is  a  place 
nearlv  as  lar^e  as  England,  with  a  most  extraor- 
dinanly  fertile  soil  along  its  entire  sea  margin. 

4454.  The  chief  difficulty  in  turning  its  ad- 
Tantages  to  account  is  this  question  of  labour  ? — 
It  has  been  hitherto  our  ^eat  difficulty. 

4455.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  has  far  more 
to  do  with  its  want  of  prosperity  than  any 
question  of  the  bounty? — Practically  the  ques- 
tion of  labour  had  been  satisfactorily  settled ;  we 
were  getting  about  5,000  to  6,000  people  every 
year  in  a  steady  stream,  and  our  colony  was  in- 
creasing its  cultivation  and  its  production.  This 
was  suddenly  checked.  No  alteration  was  made 
in  the  labour  supply,  so  that  it  could  hardly 
have  arisen  from  that  cause ;  but  an  alteration 
was  made  in  the  market,  that  is  to  say,  we  were 
suddenly  shut  out  of  the  English  market,  and 
that  is  what  has  affected  us. 

4456.  You  said  that  the  fall  of  wages  increased 
the  supply  of  labour;  how  is  that? — In  this 
way :  that  the  black  man  at  present  has  not 
shown  any  very  great  disposition  to  raise  himself 
in  the  social  scfde;  he  will  not  work  Uke  the 
English  labourer  wUl  do,  to  better  himself,  and  to 
become  higher  up  in  the  world ;  he  just  works 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  When  those  neces- 
sities are  very  cheap  the  difficulty  of  getting 
labour  is  very  great.  When  the  price  of  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life  goes  up,  labour  be- 
comes more  plentiful,  and,  of  course,  a  rise 
or  fsM  in  wages  have  exactly  the  same  effect 
as  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  value  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  For  instance,  when 
the  plantain,  which  is  the  great  food  of  the 
people  there,  and  which .  almost  answers  for 
bread,  is  scarce,  we  have  always  abundance 
of  labour.  Another  great  source  of  food  sup- 
ply for  the  people  exists  in  the  trenches.  The 
Demerara  estates  are  full  of  trenches;  they 
carry  the  canes  to  the  mill  in  punts  on  these 
trenches ;  the  trenches  abound  with  fish,  and  I 
have  seen  a  coolie  woman  go  to  a  trench,  and,  in 
10  or  12  minutes,  get  enough  fish  for  breakfast 
in  her  apron. 

Mr.  BelL 

4457.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  young  slave? — I 
think  from  100  /.  to  120  /.,  or  500  dollars  was  the 
last  quotation  that  was  given,  but  it  is  about  two 
or  three  years  old. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

4458.  Was  that  for  a  male  or  a  female  slave  ? 
— It  was  represented  to  me  as  the  price  of  a 
good  strong  young  slave,  I  suppose  male. 
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Mr.  Stewart. 

4459.  You  have  had  experience  of  other 
colonies  as  well  as  Demerara,  have  you  not ' — 
Yes. 

4460.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  equally 
capable  of  increasing  their  production  of  sugar 
as  Demerara  is  ? — Some  ;  certainly  not.  Now, 
St.  Kitts  probably  could  not  increase  its  pro- 
duction with  any  chance  of  success.  The  Island 
of  Trinidad  could  enormously  increase  its  pro- 
duction. Jamaica  might  very  largely  increase 
its  production.  Antigua  is  suffering  exception- 
ally from  droughts ;  and  we  cannot  fairly  put 
all  the  falling  off  in^  Antigua  down  to  the 
bounty. 

4461.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands  ? — I  have  visited  them. 

4462.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  they  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition  ? — Now  they  are  not 
so  well  on  as  Demerara. 

4463.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  suffering 
from  the  same  cause  that  you  complain  ox, 
namely,  the  beetroot  production  in  France  ?— 
They  state  that  that  is  their  difiScultv^  most  de- 
cidedlv.  I  may  mention  that  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  introduction  of  usineSy  or  large  central 
factories,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  pros^ 
perity  of  the  French  Islands ;  but  I  had  to  do 
with  an  usine  in  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  the 
manager  of  which.  Monsieur  Roussillot,  is  a 
ruinea  proprietor  of  an  usine  in  one  of  the 
French  Islands ;  he  was  cleaned  out  of  every 
penny,  and  now  he  has  gone  as  the  manager  of 
an  English  usine ;  so  that  they  are  not  by  any 
means  certain  steps  to  fortune. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

4464.  How  has  the  usine  in  St  Lucia  suc- 
ceeded?— It  has  not  succeeded  well  at  all,  I 
think,  mainly  through  bad  management.  The 
machinery  is  very  good. 

4465.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  ? — I 
believe  in  the  system. 

4466.  Where  there  are  many  small  estates  ? — 
Where  there  are  many  small  estates,  I  thoroughly 
believe  in  it. 

Mr,  i>tewart. 

4467.  Do  not  those  central  factories  give  them 
an  advantage  ? — The  central  factories  give  them 
an  advantage  under  given  cirumstances.  If  the 
transit  of  canes'  is  easy,  and  if  the  shipment  of 
sugar  is  easy,  and  so  forth,  then  the  establish- 
ment of  an  usine  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing. 

4468.  Has  it  ever  been  tried  in  our  own  West 
Indian  Islands? — At  St.  Lucia  and  Trinidad, 
and  you  may  say  that  every  estate  in  Demerara 
is  practically  an  unne.  An  estate  in  Demerara 
turns  out  as  much  as  most  French  central  fac- 
tories. 

4469.  With  regard  to  proprietors  of  estates 
living  upon  their  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  I 
suppose  the  rule  is  absenteeism  ? — The  rule  is 
absenteeism,  but  there  are  some  resident  pro- 
prietors. I  should  not  say,  however,  that  the 
estates  of  which  the  proprietors  were  resident, 
were  the  most  prosperous  in  the  West  Indies,  by 
any  means. 

4470.  The  agents  that  are  employed  for  work- 
ing those  estates,  of  course,  must  be  men  of  ex- 
perience and  ability  ?  —In  the  large  colonies 
where  large  salaries  are  paid,  you  have  very  first 
rate  men  indeed. 

4471.  The  salaries  are  large,  I  suppose  ? — ^The 
salaries  are  very  large.  On  my  Demerara  estates 
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I  start  my  managers  at  400  /.,  and  he  goes  up 
to  I4OOO  /•  a  year^  "with  a  free  house  and,  practi- 
cally, a  free  table. 

4472.  Is  that  on  a  large  estate  ? — That  is  on 
large  estates,  producing  from  1,500  to  4,000  tons 
of  sugar  a  year. 

4473.  It  does  not  represent  a  large  per-cent- 
age? — No,  it  does  not  represent  a  large  per- 
centage. 

4474.  You  stated  that  you  thought  that  we 
sacrificed  at  present,  by  permitting  this  French 
system  to  go  on,  about  6,000,000  /.  ? — I  say  that 
that  6,000,000/.,  which  we  should  otherwise 
spend  ultimately  amongst  our  West  Indian 
colonies,  is  now  being  completely  cut  ofi*. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

4475.  You  impressed  upon  the  Committee 
that  the  one  great  disadvantage  of  the  diminution 
of  West  Indian  sugar  is  that  English  machinery 
would  not  be  imported  to  such  an  extent  as  it 
has  been  in  fonner  years? — I  should  think  that 
English  products  altogether  would  not  be  wanted; 
they  would  not  have  the  money  to  buy  them 
with,  and  machinery  is  one  of  them,  no  doubt. 

4476.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  fact 
that  your  greatest  success  has  been  with  French 
machinery  ? — I  would  not  say  that  it  had ;  I  said 
that,  as  an  experiment,  I  put  up  one  set  of 
French  machinery,  and  I  still  have  it  in  working 
order,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  English ;  the 
machinery  itself  is  not  so  good,  decidedly. 

4477.  Are  you  the  only  one  who  has  worked 
the  French  machinery  ? — I  believe  I  am  the  only 
one  that  has  a  complete  set  of  French  machinery. 
The  Colonial  Company  put  up* French  machinery 
in  their  usine^  and  they  have  had  to  replace  a 
good  deal  of  it  with  English  machinery ;  I  ought 
to  state  that  they  put  up  that  French  machinery 
at  the  very  unfortunate  time  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  when  perhaps  there  were  reasons 
for  its  not  being  so  good  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

4478.  Supposing  that  the  production  of  sugar 
in  the  West  Indies  was  to  go  on  increasing  in  the 
next  few  years,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is 
any  reason  why  any  other  tnan  English  machi- 
nery should  be  imported  at  the  present  time  ? — 
No,  supposing  that  its  cost  at  Demerara  remains 
relatively  the  same. 

4479.  At  the  present  time  you  cannot  see  that 
the  French  machinery  or  any  other  foreira 
machinery  could  possibly  compete  with  Enfflish- 
made  machinery  ? — It  could  not  beat  it,  I  should 
say;  I  daresay  it  might  be  as  good.  Trade 
usually  follows  the  flag  to  a  certain  extent ;  the 
FrencQ  Islands  get  French  machinery,  and  the 
English  Islands  get  English  machinery. 

M80.  What  are  the  other  exports  from  the 
West  Indies  besides  sugar  ?  —  Sugar  is  enor- 
mously the  chief;  but  there  are  other  minor  pro- 
ducts. One  honourable  Member  has  mentioned 
pimento;  a  very  small  amount  of  pimento  is 
exported  to  this  country.  Hum  is  a  necessary 
part  of  sugar.  Then  there  is  cocoa,  a  small 
amount  of  coffee^  a  very  small  amount  of  cotton, 
and  a  little  ginger  and  tobacco,  and  a  few  odds 
and  ends,  but  nothing  appreciable. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4481.  There  is  logwood,  is  there  not? — Tes, 
there  is  logwood. 


Mr-  Onslow. 

4482.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  chance 
if  the  export  of  sugar  keeps  on  diminishing,  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  other 
articles  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say  no 
to  that,  but  I  really  do  not  think  that  there  will 
be.  As  a  rule,  an  abandoned  sugar  estate  has 
not  been  put  to  any  other  use,  but  has  been 
allowed  to  go  into  bush.  Another  reason  is, 
that  the  profits  on  these  small  articles  are  so 
small,  that  imless  a  man  resides  on  the  estate,  it 
would  hardly  pay  him  to  grow  them ;  it  would 
not  pay  the  cnarges  for  an  absentee  to  grow 
cocoa  except  on  a  very  large  estate. 

4483.  You  told  us  that  Demerara  was  like  a 
garden  ?— I  said  that  the  well  cultivated  estates 
m  Demerara  were  very  well  cultivated. 

4484;  How  is  it  that  ou  land  of  that  kind 
cereals  cannot  be  grown  to  profit ;  if  the  land  is 
so  rich,  surely  other  articles  could  be  grown 
besides  cane  ? — I  think  the  only  answer  to  that 
would  be  that  all  other  articles  have  given  place 
to  cane.  In  old  days,  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  were 
very  largely  produced  in  Demerara^  but  they 
were  found  not  so  profitable  as  suear ;  then  the 
proprietors  of  the  estates  ezpendea  vast  sums  of 
money  in  the  erection  of  sugar  works ;  I  suppose 
that  some  of  those  estates  in  Demerara  must 
have  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
if  you  take  the  amount  of  money  spent  in 
machinery,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  terrible 
sacrifice  of  capital  so  sunk  which  would  be  in- 
volved by  replacing  sugar  by  cotton  or  coffee. 
No  man  would  like  to  face  such  a  tremendous 
loss  as  that ;  he  would  rather  say  to  himself,  I 
will  get  what  I  can  out  of  the  estate  and  aban- 
don it. 

4485.  You  do  not  think  that  by  the  ousting  of 
the  sugar  industries  in  the  West  Indies,  cotton 
or  other  crops  could  be  grown  again  at  a  profit 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of 
capital  ?— I  am  afraid  not.  I  have  had  cotton 
myself  in  cultivation  on  200  acres  in  Demerara, 
but  it  did  not  answer  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  cultivated  it  as  well  as  we  should 
have  cultivated  it  if  we  had  been  adepts  at  the 
work ;  but  we  made  a  fair  trial  of  it,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  succeed  as  against  sugar. 

4486.  That  is  to  say,  although  Demerara  is 
like  a  garden,  you  can  only  grow  one  crop  ? — I 
consider  the  word  "  garden "  more  to  represent 
the  condition  of  the  soil  well  pulverised  and  well 
worked,  and  I  quoted  the  opinion  of  an  expert 
who  said  it  was  very  good. 

4487.  But  if  you  can  grow  only  one  crop  at  a 
profit,  how  can  it  be  good  soil  ? — Althougn  De* 
merara  is  exceedingly  fertile,  it  is  exceedingly 
expensive  to  work.  It  is  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  you  have  to  use  pumping  machinery  in 
most  cases  to  pump  the  water  off  the  soil  into  the 
sea.  That,  01  course,  would  not  pay  a  small  pro- 
prietor; you  have  1,000  and,  in  some  cases, 
2,000  acres  under  cultivation ;  you  drain  the 
whole  of  this  mechanically,  and  it  is  an  expensive 
thing  to  do.  You  get  a  very  good  return  for 
your  money  in  sugar,  as  compared  with  land  else- 
where, but  it  is  an  expensive  place  to  work,  and 
a  crop  which  was  not  a  valuable  crop  would  not 
pay  to  produce. 

4488.  You  consider  cotton  a  valuable  crop, 
surely? — There  is  a  difficulty  about  cotton. 
Cotton  must  be  plucked  at  a  certain  moment ;  if 
rain  comes  down  when  the  cotton  is  out  you  lose 
your  whole  crop.    With  the  state  of  our  labour 
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in  the  West  Indies,  the  people  would  inevitably 
strike  at  that  moment,  ana  we  should  lose  the 
whole  crop.  In  fact,  that  happened  in  the  old 
days,  and  it  was  partly  that  which  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  cotton  plwting. 

4489.  Therefore,  though  Demerara  is  like  a 
garden,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  grow  any 
other  crop  but  cane? — ^1  do  not  think  that  I  would 
altogether  say  yes  to  that ;  I  would  say  that  it  is 
difficult  for  an  absentee  proprietor  to  grow  any- 
thing except  cane.  The  local  man  can  grow 
almost  any  kind  of  vegetable,  but  unless  the 
vegetable  has  a  purchaser,  it  is  of  no  use  grow- 
ing it. 

4490.  But  why  has  absenteeism  anything  to  do 
with  it? — Simply  that  I  have  to  pay  a  man  to 
be  there,  and  that  adds  to  the  expense  of  the 
estate.  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  me,  indi- 
vidually, to  sacrifice  all  my  machinery  and  all 
my  outlay,  and  to  go  into  another  crop  for  which 
that  machinery  would  be  perfectly  useless. 

4491.  How  is  it  that,  with  the  system  of 
slavery  in  Cuba,  you  can  compete  with  slave- 
grown  sugar  ? — I  would  rather  say  that  the 
slavery  in  Cuba  represents  a  fixed  amount.  We 
know  that  a  slave  estate  requires  a  certain  amount 
to  be  spent  upon  it  to  produce  sugar,  and  there- 
fore we  felt  that  if  we  could  reduce  our  expenses 
to  a  given  amount,  we  need  not  fear  slave  com- 
petition. We  went  to  work  and  did  that,  after 
great  difficulty  and  expense ;  but  we  cannot  com- 
pete with  all  the  taxpayers  of.  Europe.  It  is 
evident,  from  what  the  French  witnesses  said, 
that  if  a  3  /.  bounty  does  not  suit  them,  they  will 
get  a  6  /.  bounty,  or  try  for  it  at  all  events ;  and 
Austria  actually  does  get  a  10  /.  bounty. 

4492.  I  think  you  said  that  it  would  take 
three  or  four  years  with  manumitted  labour,  to 
set  up  a  sugar  estate  ?— With  any  labour. 

4493.  How  is  it  that  it  takes  the  same  time 
;svith  slave  labour  as  it  does  with  free  labour, 
considering  that  slave  labourers  work  so  many 
more  hours  in  a  day  than  free  labourers? — For 
this  reason,  that  during  certain  periods  of  the 
year  you  would  have  to  prepare  your  land,  and 
then  you  would  have  to  wait  over  the  dry  season 
before  you  could  plant  the  land  which  you  had 
prepared.  The  canes  you  had  planted  would 
not  come  to  maturity  for  18  months,  and  during 
that  time  you  would  have  to  get  designs  for 
your  works,  to  get  estimates  from  the  makers,  to 
get  the  machinery  made  and  shipped,  and  then  to 
get  it  erected,  all  of  which  would  take  a  couple 
of  years ;  and  when  you  have  all  your  plant  and 
machinery,  if  you  have  not  particularly  skilled 
labourers,  it  does  not  do  very  well,  and  for  the 
first  few  months  you  are  sure  to  have  a  few 
hitches  and  stoppages  in  the  first  crop. 

4494.  In  fact  there  must  be  a  certain  number 
of  seasons  before  you  have  perfection  in  your 
growth  ? — Yes ;  and  also  before  you  can  get 
reliable  work  out  of  the  machinery ;  that  is,  in 
establishing  a  sugar  estate. 

4495.  I  think  you  come  before  us  then  for 
these  two  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  you  say, 
that  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  is  to 
say,  the  foreign  bounty  system,  the  trade  in  the 
West  Indies  is  fast  diminishing ;  and  the  second 
reason  is,  that  you  have  what  you  call  a  qua^i- 
political  grievance,  inasmuch  as  you  say  that 
you  are  not  treated  with  the  same  justice  as 
other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  ?— Yes, 
I  think  I  may  say  that  the  grievance  is  twofold : 
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one  grievance  is  that  we  are  entirely  shut  out  of 
the  home  market,  and  therefore  we  are  being 
unnaturally  ruined.  After  a  certain  number  of 
British  citizens  have  put  their  capital  in,  a  certain 
place,  a  foreign  Government  comes  and  shuts 
up  their  works;  for  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween being  turned  out  of  our  works  and  having 
the  produce  of  our  works  shut  out  of  the  market. 

4496.  You  told  us  too,  that  the  higher  wages 
are  in  the  West  Indies,  the  less  demand  there  is 
for  labour  ? — Yes,  as  wages  go  up,  so  you  get,  as 
a  rule,  less  labour. 

4497.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  almost  an 
universal  grievance  in  this  country  ? — I  thought 
it  was  the  other  way,  and  that  better  wages  gave 
you  better  labour ;  but  I  have  no  experience  of 
this  country. 

4498.  I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is  not  the  fact, 
either  that  you  can  get  more  labour,  or  that  the 
labour  is  better.  I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is 
universally  the  case,  that  the  higher  the  wages 
are,  the  worse  is  the  labour  ? — We  thought  that 
was  rather  a  special  grievance  of  our  own.  I 
did  not  know  that  it  was  felt  so  much  as  a 
grievance  in  this  country. 

4499.  You  say  that  this  6,000,000  /.  would  be 
lost  to  the  West  Indies;  first,  in  labour,  and 
then  in  the  freight  of  ships,  and  in  the  interest 
upon  capital ;  but  gainst  that  you  must  put, 
must  you  not,  the  enhanced  price  to  the  consumer 
in  this  country  ? — I  would,  certainly.  I  would 
say  that  the  consumer  of  this  country  gets  a  real 
benefit  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  at  the 
present  moment  in  cheapened  sugar,  as  against 
which  you  must  put  whatever  losses  I  have  tried 
to  enumerate. 

4500.  Therefore,  putting  it  down  in  round 
numbers,  the  net  loss,  according  to  your  estimate, 
would  be  four  and  a  half  millions?— I  do  not 
mean  that  you  could  take  that  six  millions  as  the 
clear  profit.  I  say  that  an  incidental  present 
loss  arises  as  to  a  portion  of  the  six  millions,  and 
also  a  portion  is  lost  by  the  profits  of  the  estates 
not  coming  into  English  pockets ;  and,  further, 
that  you  are  crushing  out  the  natural  sugar  supply 
of  this  country,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  establish  how  very  costly  it  will  be 
for  Austria  to  produce  sugar  if  the  present  state 
of  things  ^oes  on.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  profits  in  the  hands  of  the  refiner, 
and  they  must  to  ultimately  into  the  hands  of 
the  Austrian  landowner. 

4501.  You  say  that  if  beetroot  were  a  failure 
on  the  Continent,  you  do  not  think  that  the 
West  Indian  sugar  would  be  able,  at  any  time, 
to  compete  with  the  continental  sugar,  because 
of  the  expense  of  transit ;  but  take  a  place  like 
Hamburg  or  Kiel,  on  the  seaboard;  surely 
there  would  be  no  greater  expense  in  sending  a 
vessel  from  the  West  Indies  to  either  of  those 
places  than  to  London  ? — No,  certainly  not.  To 
any  place  on  or  near  the  seaboard  we  might  com- 
pete ;  but  I  was  speaking  more  of  the  interior 
of  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

4502.  Might  I  ask  you  what  is  about  the  cost 
of  machinery,  say,  in  a  state  to  produce  about 
2,000  tons  a  year? — The  cost  of  the  machinery 
erected  there  would  be  from  30,000 1  to  40,000  /. 

4503.  With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  land  in 
the  West  Indies,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  facili- 
ties; is  there   a   system  of  registration? — The 
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eystem  in  Demerara  is  probably  the  best  in  the 
world,  80  far  as  I  have  seen,  x  ou  simply  adver- 
tise the  transfer  for  three  consecutive  Saturdays 
in  the  official  Gazette.  The  vendor  and  the 
purchaser  appear  before  a  judge,  and  the  transfer 
18  a  judicial  act  You  have  no  title  deeds ;  you 
are  simply  put  upon  the  register  as  the  proprietor 
of  that  estate.  Every  mortgage  is  dealt  with  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  West  India  Islands  are 
mostly  imder  the  West  India  Encumbered 
Estates  Court ;  there  are  the  eld-fasliioned  long 
rolls  of  title  deeds,  except  where  an  estate  is  sold 
under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  in  which 
case  you  get  a  Parliamentary  title. 

4504.  Of  course  you  prefer  the  more  rapid 
mode  ? — In  Demerara  I  think  it  is  quite  the  beet 
I  have  ever  seen. 

Chairman, 

4505.  You  spoke  about  the  Austrian  boupty 
being  10 1,  per  ton;  are  you  aware  that  Monsieur 
Jacquemart,  who  has  gone  closely  into  the  matter, 
estimated  it  at  3  /.  6  «.  8  d.  per  ton  only  ? — Yes, 
I  have  seen  his  estimate,  but  we  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  it.  Then  Mr.  Ohlson  and  Mr. 
Lubbock  drew  out  a  statement  of  what  they 
thought  the  amount  of  the  bounty  was,  and  we 
think  the  French  gentlemen  have  let  out  this 
important  item  that  the  whole  of  the  drawback  is 
a  bounty.  What  I  mean  is  this ;  that,  if  an 
Austrian  grower  of  sugar  can  export  it  to  this 
country  and  get  a  bounty  of  5  /.,  or  6  /.,  or  8  /., 
or  10  /.  upon  it,  he  will  not  sell  it  in  Prague, 
unless  he  gets  the  value  of  the  sugar,  plus  the 
drawback.  He  will  not  sell  it  to  his  own 
countrvmen  for  less  value  than  he  will  to 
Englishmen ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Austrian 
consumer  must  also  pay  the  drawback  besides 
the  value  of  the  sugar.  So  that  our  argument 
is,  that  the  Austrian  Consumer  pays  in  Austria 
the  same  price  as  the  Austrian  would  get  by 
sending  the  sugar  over  to  London. 

4506.  It  may  be  that  this  estimate  of  Monsieur 
Jacquemart's  is  of  the  amount  of  bounty  obtained 
by  K)reign  countries? — The  amount  of  bounty 
paid  last  year  by  the  Austrian  Government  was 
about  a  million  and  a-half  sterling ;  and  that  was 
spread  over  about  165,000  tons  of  sugar.  We 
mt^intain  that  the  whole  of  that  was  a  bounty, 
because  the  Austrian  consumer  had  to  pay  the 
same  price  as  the  exporter  would  have  got  if  he 
had  exported  it,  the  duty  having  been  recouped 
out  of  the  excess  yield. 

4507.  That  may  be  so,  and  still  what  we  should 
call  the  bounty  on  export  would  not  amount  to 
ahything  like  that  profit  ?— «The  actual  bounty  on 
export  I  have  got  here  as  9  florins  10  kreutzer 
per  100  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  below  99  fj^  polari- 
sation down  to  92  per  cent.  That  will  be  about 
4  /.  15  s.  per  ton,  roughly  speaking,  taking  1,000 
kilogrammes  to  the  ton.  The  florin  is,  roughly 
spewng,  2  «.,  but  the  actual  exchange  is  117 
florins  to  10  /. 

4508.  It  is  rather  the  interest  of  the  French 
sugar  manufacturers  to  make  out  the  Austrian 
sugar  boimty  as  large  as  possible,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  no  doubt. 

4509.  And  yet,  with  that  interest  before  them, 
they  have  only  made  it  out  to  be  3/.  6*.  8  rf.  ? — 
Yes,  but  when  we  had  shown  them  the  way  we 
worked  it  out,  they  admitted  that  they  could  not 
see  any  fault  in  our  figures. 


Mr.  Bell. 

4510.  It  is  very  elastic  arithmetic? — It  is 
very  elastic  arithmetic,  but  I  think  the  French 
people  would  agree  with  us.  The  drawback 
IS  4i  10*.,  roughly  speaking,  and  the  cost 
of  carriage  is  a  little  over  1  /.,  say  17.  5  s. 
That  leaves  3/.  5«.,  which  is  what  they  would 
say  would  be  the  drawback.  But  we  say.  No, 
for  the  refiners  get  the  value  of  the  drawback  on 
all  the  sugar  that  they  sell  in  Austria  ;  otherwise 
they  would  export  it. 

4511.  So  that  there  is  a  competition  between 
us  and  the  Austrians  themselves  for  the  sugar 
that  is  made  ?— My  point  is  tiiis ;  that  an  Aus- 
trian fabricant  has  100  tons  of  sugar  in  place 
of,  say  90  estimated  by  Government,  ff  he 
exports  this,  he  will  get  a  drawback  of  so  much 
per  ton ;  he,  therefore,  will  not  sell  it  to  the 
Austrian  consumer  unless  the  Austrian  consumer 
pays  him  the  value  of  the  sugar  plus  the  draw- 
back; so  that  although  he  gets  4L  10 «.  cmly  on 
what  he  exports,  inasmuch  as  he  exports  half,  and 
the  Austrian  comsumer  buys  the  other  half,  he 
really  gets  double  the  drawback  on  the  amount 
that  he  exports,  the  excess  yield  of  the  roots 
having  already  paid  for  the  duty. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

4512.'  You  mean  that  there  cannot  be  two 
prices  in  the  same  market;  that  is  your  first 
axiom  ? — That  is  my  first  axiom. 

4513.  And,  therefore,  whatever  price  the 
Austrian  sugar  producer  gets  from  the  foreign 
purchaser  he  must  get  from  the  home  purchaser  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

4514.  He  gets  from  the  Government  4/.  pet 
ton  on  whatever  he  sells  to  the  foreign  purchaser  ? 
— Yes ;  so  that  if  it  is  16  /.  per  ton,  the  Austrian 
consumer  must  pay  20/.  at  home.  That  is  the 
argument 

4515.  But  do  you  not  think  this  consideration 
follows  ;  that,  in  order  to  make  a  sale  to  a  foreign 
purchaser  he  may  have  to  put  it  in  the  foreign 
market  at  a  lower  price  than  20 Z.  per  ton? — Yes, 
to  a  certain  extent. 

4516.  Perhaps,  say  at  18Z.  per  ton?  —To  a 
certain  extent. 

4517.  So  that,  if  it  were  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  the  foreign  sale  18  /.  per  ton,  the  price 
at  home  would  be  only  18/.  per  ton  ? — Yes. 

4518.  In  fact,  you  cannot  tell  exactly  ;  it  is  a 
matter  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of  sale 
abroad;  but  to  some  extent  the  price  at  home 
would  be  raised,  because,  to  some  extent,  the 
price  to  the  foreign  producer  would  be  lowered  ? 
—Yes. 

4519.  You  cannot  say  that  it  is  10  /.  ? — ^I  think 
I  can.  I  can  give  the  price  at  Prague  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  at  I^Dndon.  About  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  the  West 
India  Committee,  with  a  view  to  this  inquiry, 
asked  for  quotations  in  Prague.  The  quotations 
were  these  :  for  reined  sugar  from  43  to  44 
florins  per  100  kilogrammes,  and  the  exchange  on 
that  daijr  was  117  florins  34  kreutzers  per  10/. 
Deductmg  the  drawback,  you  would  get  27  ^.  6^.d, 

E\x  cwt.  as  the  value  in  Prague,  uie  value  in 
ondon  being  28 «.  per  cwt  The  difference 
would  not  pay  the  carriage.  As  regards  88  beet, 
the  quotations  from  Pri^ue  that  day  were  18*.  2c?. 
per  cwt.,  the  price  in  Lrondon  being  20  s.  9  rf. ; 
allowing  Is,  6  c/.,  that  would  show  1  /.  out  for  the 
difference  which  the  honourable  Member  for 
Liskeard  pointed  out  would  be  the  reduction  in 

'    price. 
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price.  In  refined  sugar  the  difference  was  not 
enough  to  pay  the  carriage ;  but  in  the  case  of 
raw  sugar,  it  was  just  a  little  more  than  enough 
to  pay  the  carriage.  So  that  I  think  we  are 
within  the  mark  when  we  say  that  the  whole  of 
tiiat  million  and  a-half  sterling  paid  by  the  Aus- 
trian Government  to  the  Austrian  fabricants  was 
bounty,  they  getting  the  amount  of  their  tax 
upon  the  amount  oi  sugar  they  sold  from  the 
home  consumer. 

Chairman, 

4520.  Although  that  b^  so,  yet  you  estimate 
the  amount  at  which  the  Austrian  sugar,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bounty,  is  sold  below  cost  price 
here,  as  very  much  below  that  ? — Yes,  it  is  forced 
down.  , 

4521.  What  do  you  estimate  that  at  ? — I  think 
that  we  suffer  to  tibe  extent  of  about  2  /.  or  3  Z. 
per  ton  at  present,  in  the  value  of  sugar. 

4522.  And  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is 
the  amount  of  the  bounty  ? — Yes,  it  is  that  much 
below  the  free  trade  price ;  and  I  think  I  can 
show  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  free  trade 

Srice,  from  this  fact,  that  if  you  took  off  the 
uties  all  over  the  world,  you  would  at  once 
raise  the  price  of  sugar  in  England.  The  effect 
of  taking  off  the  duty  cannot  be  to  raise  the  price 
\i  you  have  got  the  free  trade  price  to  start 
witii. 

4523.  You  were  asked  about  the  French  ma- 
chinery ;  the  object,  as  I  understand,  with  which 
you  got  the  French  machinery  was  to  make 
sugar  suitable  for  the  French  market? — Not 
Boiely  that.  It  was  to  make  it  by  the  French 
process,  in  which  a  very  large  excess  of  lime  is 
put  into  the  juice,  and  the  lime  is  ultimately  pre- 
dpated  by  gas. 

4524.  That  is  the  kind  of  sugar  which  obtains 
the  largest  bounty  on  the  Continent  ? — The  re- 
finers can  get  the  largest  bounty  out  of  sugar 
with  ash. 

4525.  It  was  to  make  the  sugar  for  the  French 
market  that  you  got  the  French  machinery  ? — I 
expected  that  the  French  market  would  be  my 
best  market  for  this  kind  of  sugar. 

4526.  It  was  not  because  you  believed  that 
the  French  machinery  was  superior  to  the  Eng- 
lish machinery,  was  it  ? — No ;  but  I  was.  guided 
to  a  certain  extent  by  this,  that  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  try  what  French  machinery, 
managed  by  a  French  refiner,  could  do  with  our 

'  cane  juice ;  and  I  had  a  chemist  out  there,  at  a 
salary  of  2,000/.  a  year,  who  had  managed  a 
large  refinery  in  Pans,  and  who  turned  out  this 
sugar  for  me.  I  had  also  an  English  chemist  on 
the  spot  watching  the  operation,  and  seeing  if  he 
could  check  it  in  any  way. 

4527.  When  did  you  get  that  machinery? — In 
1876. 

4528.  Have  you  got  any  other  French 
machinery  since  then  ? — No. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

4529.  I  understand  that  your  experiment  has 
been  a  success? — I  think  it  would  pay  me  to 
make  this  kind  of  sugar  if  the  price  of  Demerara 
crystab  were  to  faiL  Demerara  crystals  are 
rather  a  fancy  article,  and  have  an  exceptioniJ 
value.  You  cannot  produce  Demerara  crystals 
by  this  'process,  and  whilst  I  was  erecting  this 
machinery  the  relative  value  of  Demerara  crystals 
and  raw  refining  sugar  changed,  there  bemg  a 
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slight  increase  in  the  one  and  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  other.  I  found,  therefore,  that  it  was 
better  to  go  on  making  the  sugar  direct  for  con- 
sumption^ 

Chairman. 

4530.  You  were  asked  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Guildford  whether,  if  the  sugar  were 
to  go  out  of  cultivation,  the  estates  could  not  be 
turned  to  other  crops ;  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  price  of  raw  sugar  here  if  the  sugar 
estates  went  out  of  cultivation  and  gave  place  to 
cotton  ? — I  think  the  effect  would  scarcely  be 
felt  until  there  was  a  failure  of  the  beetroot  crop, 
or  until  the  drawback  system  died  a  natural 
death.  When  either  of  those  two  events  took 
place,  of  course  the  consumer  in  England  would 
have  to  pay  the  price  of  an  article  raised  in  a 
climate  unsuited  for  it. 

4531.  Supposing  that  sugar  went  out  of  culti- 
vation in  the  West  Indies,  the  beetroot  would 
not  have  to  compete  with  it? — That  would  be  so. 

4532.  Do  you  not  think  that  taking  out  of  the 
market  at  once  large  quantities  oi  cane  sugar 
would  affect  the  price  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
go  out  at  once ;  but  the  estates  would '  die  out  in 
a  very  few  years. 

4533.  But  when  cane  sugar  went  out  of  culti- 
vation altogether  in  the  West  Indies,  and  there- 
fore there  would  not  be  anything  to  compete 

.  with  beet  sugar,  what  would  be  the  result  ? — It 
would  depend    entirely  upon  whether   foreign 

fovemments  were  ^ving  large  bounties  or  not. 
f  they  said,  "  We  have  killed  our  competitors, 
and  now  we  will  take  off  our  bounties,^'  tne  effect 
would  be  an  enormous  rise  in  sugar.  That  must 
ultimcLtely  be  the  effect  in  any  case,  but  the  exact 
year  when  it  would  take  place  no  one  could 
foretell. 

4534.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  cane  going  out 
of  cultivation  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  ulti- 
mately a  very  large  rise  in  price  to  the  consumer  ? 
-^I  should  think  very  large.  I  should  think  very 
likely  1  d.  per  pound. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

4535.  But  if  you  grew  cotton,  the  price  of 
cotton  would  be  diminished  ? — You  could  not  put 
cotton  in  in  one  day.  It  could  not  be  diminished 
below  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  produced ; 
you  cannot  diminish  the  price  of  an  article  below 
its  cost  of  production. 

4536.  Would  it  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  price  of  American  cotton  if  you  grew  a  large 
amoimt  of  cotton  in  the  West  Indies  ? — I  think 
cotton  is  none  too  high  now.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  bring  it  down  very  much. 

Chairman. 

4537.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that,  on  a  natural 
free  trade  footing,  there  is  no  chance  of  sugar 
going  out  of  cultivation  ? — I  am  quite  satisned 
that,  putting  aside  the  bounties,  we  can,  in  De- 
merara, compete  very  successfully  with  the  Con- 
tinent. 

4538.  With  regard  to  the  shipping ;  I  suppose 
it  is  not  a  feeling  of  patriotism  that  makes  you 
inclined  to  pay  2  s.  6  d.  or  5  s.  per  ton  more 
freight  in  English  ships  than  you  would  pay  in 
foreign  ships  ? — Trade  naturally  follows  the  flag 
to  a  certain  extent.  Englishmen  naturally  give 
preference  to  English  ships  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  know  that,  as  a  rule,  English  ships  are 
better  worked  than  foreigners. 

cc4  4539.  If 
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4539.  If  the  best  shi{>s  are  British  ships,  and 
you  choose  the  best  ships,  you  choose  British 
ships ;  and^  if  the  sugar  does  not  come  the  loss 
falls  upon  the  British  ships  ? — Clearly  ;  it  is  the 
actual  fact  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Balfour, 

4540.  I  think  you  said  that  you  yourself  em- 
ployed French  ships,  did  you  not?— very  rarely; 
I  say  that,  in  sending  my  sugar  to  a  French 
market,  if  I  did  so  permanently,  I  should  send 
it  in  a  French  bottom  to  avoid  a  survey  of  2^ 
francs  on  every  2  cwt. ;  you  avoid  that  by  send- 
ing the  sugar  in  a  French  bottom. 

Chairman* 

4541.  With  reference  to  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  an  honourable  Member  said  to 
you,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  that  we 
have  also  commercial  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  but  that  that  did  not  have  the  effect  of 

fivincr  us  any  unusual  facilities  in  their  market ; 
nt  the  treaty  that  you  spoke  of  was  a  recipro- 
city treaty  ? — Yes. 

4542.  In  which  there  would  be  a  quid  pro 
quo  ?  — There  would  be  a  quid  pro  quoy  beyond 
doubt. 

4543.  And  which  treaty  would,  of  necessity, 
open  the  American  market  to  your  sugar  ? — It 
would  certainly. 

4544.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  our 
paying  for  imports  by  exports  wherever  the  ex- 
ports come  from,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  our  ex- 
ports keep  up  in  proportion  to  our  imports  ? — 
if o,  they  do  not ;  and,  therefore,  you  can  hardly 
say  that  they  will  necessarily  do  so.  You  can 
hardly  draw  the  line,  and  say  where  the  cash 
ceases. 

4545.  The  noble  Lord  in  his  examination  of  you 
said,  can  we  obtain  imports  without  producing ; 
but  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  bounties  by  foreign  countries  on  all  . 
these  articles  which  we  now  produce ;  would  it 
not  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing  production  ? 
— It  must  extinguish  production;  it  would,  in 
fact,  pauperise  the  whole  country,  it  seems  to 

me. 

4546.  And,  therefore,  if  the  system  of  bounties 
now  applied  to  sugar  were  applied  to  all  manu- 
factures, it  would  extinguish  our  production  ? — 
Beyond  all  question.  You  mi^ht  select  half  a 
dozen  manufactures  which  England  is  easily  the 
best  in,  iron,  cotton,  and  a  few  others.  If  foreim 
productions  were  to  be  brought  in  under  tne 
bounty  system,  the  whole  of  the  people  employed 
in  those  trades  would  become  paupers. 

4547.  Then  if  our  imports  depended  upon  our 
exports,  we  should  receive  no  imports  because  we 
should  export  nothiiig  ? — We  should  be  fed  and 
clothed  by  foreign  countries  for  nothing. 

4548.  1)0  you  think  that  is  likely  ? — I  think, 
in  the  case  of  sugar,  we  are  now  very  nearly  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

4549.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  asked  you  whether  imports  must 
not  necessarily  be  paid  for  by  exports  ;  may  not 
imports  be  very  often  paid  for,  for  a  long  course 
of  time,  out  of  previously  acquired  and  saved  pro- 
perty ? — ^That  was  practically  the  answer  that  I 
gave  to  the  noble  Lord. 

4550.  If  I,  as  an  individual,  take  into  my  house 
food,  or  clothing,  or  wine,  or  any  other  article 
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which  I  consume,  and  my  trade  is  at  a  standstill^ 
I  may  still  go  on  consuming  and  spending  until 
I  came  to  the  end  of  the  tether  ? — Beyond  ques- 
tion. 

4551.  I  am  not  paying  for  it  by  my  industry, 
but  I  am  disbursing  previously  acquired  pro- 
perty ? — Yes. 

4552.  May  not  that  also  for  a  series  of  years  be 
the  case  with  a  nation  or  colony  ? — Certainly. 

4553.  Perseverence  in  that,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  leads  to  impoverishment  in  all 
three  cases,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4554.  Then  do  Icohrectly  understand  that  you 
consider  that  that  process,  toj  some  extent,  is- 
going  on  in  this  country  ? — Certainly. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

4555.  Without  discussing  the  question  of  poli- 
tical economy,  I  understood  you  to  state  that  in 
your  opinion  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  drawback 
IS  a  bounty  ? — Yes. 

4556.  Do  you  consider  that  the  whole  of  the 
drawback  which  we, allow  upon  the  export  of 
spirits  from  England  is  a  bounty  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

4577.  We  levy  a  duty  upon  spirits,  and  we 
also  give  a  drawback  upon  the  export  of  them  ? 
— Yes ;  but  if  you  gave  a  drawback  double  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  then  there  would  be  a  large 
bounty.  My  point  is  this :  that  the  Austrian 
holder  of  sugar  has  100  tons  of  sugar,  a 
portion  of  which  has  paid  no  duty  at  all ;  by  ex- 
porting it  he  can  get  from  the  Government^ 
4  /.  10  8.  per  ton ;  therefore,  if  he  exports  halt" 
and  sells  half  to  the  Austrian  consumer,  the 
Austrian  consumer  will  have  to  pay  him  the 
same  price  as  he  gets  elsewhere,  which  means 
the  value  of  the  sugar  plus  the  bounty. 

4558.  Do  you  consider  that  the  alteration  in 
the  Austrian  law,  by  which  there  is  a  minimum 
of  6,000,000  florins  increasing  by  500,000 
florins  a  vear,  will  make  anv  difference  in  the 
amount  of  this  bounty  ? — Oi  course  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  comparative  outsider  to  speak  with 
certainty,  but  1  should  say  that  it  woul^  make 
the  Austrian  fabricant  run  more  beet  through 
his  vessels  than  he  has  hitherto  done ;  he  would 
evade  the  duty  in  that  way  and  get  his  bounty ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  would  practically  add 
to  the  price  of  production,  because  forcing  the 
roots  through  his  vessels  in  such  a  hurry  must 
be  a  very  wasteful  process.  He  cannot  possibly 
exhaust  his  roots  if  he  rims  them  throu£:h  at 
above  a  given  rate. 

4559.  I  see  in  the  papers  that  have  been  given 
to  us,  that  Mr.  Jemingham,  the  secretary  of  the 
embassy  at  Vienna,  states  that  the  consumption 
in  the  empire  of  the  sugar  manufactured  within 
it  has  not  very  much  varied  within  the  last  10 
years,  and  that  in  1865-66,  when  there  was  no 
sugar  exported  and  consequently  no  drawback, 
the  total  yield  of  the  tax  was  only  5,600,000 
florins,  whereas  now  with  the  same  consumption 
it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  minimum  tax  of  6,000,000 
florins?  —  Yes;  the  Austrian  production  haa 
enormously  increased. 

4560.  We  do  not  levy  duties  upon  that  amount 
of  spirits  that  are  exported? — ]So;  but  you  must 
remember  that  the  Austrian  tax  is  levied  not 
only  upon  the  assumed  amount  of  sugar,  but  also 
upon  the  assumed  amount  of  roots.  The  fabri- 
cant starts  with  a  surplus  of  sugar,  ue^  he  gets 
more  sugar  from  the  roots  than  the  Government 

estimate 
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estimate.    This  surplus  pays  his  duty^  so  that  the 
whole  drawback  is  a  bounty. 

4561.  But  will  not  the  effect  of  this  new 
Austrian  law  be  to  prevent  the  revenue  from 
being  defrauded  by  a  larger  amount  of  roots 
being  put  tJirough  the  machine  than  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  take  ? — No,  I  should  think  not. 

4562.  This  minimum  amount  of  6^000^000 
florins  appears  to  be  a  fair  tax  upon  the  home 
consumption  ? — I  do  not  think  tie  figures  as  to 
the>  home  consumption  of  Austria  are  very 
reliable ;  I  believe  they  are  considered  not  to  be 
so  at  all. 

4563.  Do  you  differ  from  Mr.  Jerningham's 
opinion  that  the  home  consumption  has  not  in- 
creased?— No.  I  should  think  it  a  possible  effect 
that  the  home  consumption  has  not  largely  in- 
creased^ because  the  price  of  sugar  must  have  been 
80  very  much  forced  up  of  late,  but  the  figures 
given  are  notoriously  incorrect. 

4564.  Apart  from  this  question  of  defrauding 
the  revenue  by  getting  a  larger  amount  of  beet- 
root through  the  machine  than  was  calculated, 
and  apart  lirom  the  question  you  have  just  raised 
with  regard  to  the  raising  of  the  price  to  the 
home  consumer,  how  much  of  the  drawback  do 
you  consider  to  be  bounty  ? — I  should  think  none 
of  the  drawback  was  bounty  if  the  yield  from  the 
root  was  also  properly  assessed. 

4565.  Is  not  the  drawback  a  little  above  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  even  if  the  yield  was  properly 
assessed  ? — I  fancy  not  appreciably  so. 

4566.  You  think  there  is  no  intentional 
bounty  ? —  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  intentional 
bounty  in  that  way.  I  think  the  Government 
know  perfectly  well  that  they  are  being  de- 
frauded, and  they  admit  it. 

4567.  And  they  have  passed  this  law  in  order 
to  obviate  it  ? — I  could  hardly  say  that.  I  think 
it  is  a  kind  of  compromise  with  the  refiners. 
They  say,  *•  Pay  us  so  much  and  get  what  you 
can."  1  do  not  think  that  it  is  avowedly  the  in- 
tention to  stop  the  bounty. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4568.  Have  you  read  this  new  law  in  Austria? 
—I  have  got  the  new  law. 

4569.  And  you  have  considered  its  probable 
bearing  on  the  future  ? — I  can  only  say  that  Jts 
an  increase  in  the  assumed  amount  of  roots  passed 
through  a  vessel  has  not  in  the  past  been  checked, 
probably  this  will  be  also  inefiectuaL 

4570.  The  nsw  law  is  minimum  of  6,000,000 
florins,  increasing  yearly  by  500,000  florins? — 
Yes,  but  that  has  been  already  inoperative  in 
Belgium.  They  practically  calculate  how  much 
the  Government  have  to  get  within  a  few  thou- 
sand francs,  and  work  very  closely  to  the 
minimum. 

4571.  Still  there  will  be  a  fixed  charge  upon 
the  sugar  production  in  Austria  ? — There  will  be 
a  fixed  cnarge  upon  the  su^ar  production  in 
Austria  ;  and  to  that  extent  the  bounty  will  be 
stopped;  but  the  export  has  increased  enor- 
mously, much  more  than  10  per  cent,  every 
year. 

4572.  But  who  bears  that  fixed  charge  ? — The 
manufacturer  has  to  bear  it. 

4573.  Primarily ;  but  who  bears  it  ultimately ; 
supposing  that  the  Treasury  levy  6,000,000 
florins  in  a  year,  upon  whom  does  that  tax  fall  ? 
— Upon  the  home  consumer. 

4574.  The  noble  Lord  pointed  out  to  you  that 
0.104. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

only  5,600,000  florins  were  levied  fix)m  the  home 
consumer  when  no  system  of  drawback  was  in 
operation? — Was  that  at  the  same  amount  of 
duty? 

4575.  I  think  so;  but  it  does  not  much 
matter  ? — I  would  say  that  the  fact  of  the  bounty 
has  been  admitted  by  the  Government ;  so  that 
it  cannot  possibly  represent  the  fair  amount  of 
taxation.  The  Austrian  Government  say,  "  We 
admit  thie  bounty  " ;  they  do  not  deny  it ;  but  at 
the  same  time  that  they  admit  it  the  bounty  goes 
on,  as  you  will  see  in  page  9,  Commercial  No.  9, 
1879. 

4576.  I  do  not  think  they  admit  that  it  is  going 
to  go  on  ? — It  is  going  on,  as  you  will  see  by 
reference  to  this  Paper.     {Paper  handed  in.) 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 

4577.  Is  it  not  the  case  under  the  new  law, 
that  instead  of  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  being 
deficient  by  100,000  florins,  there  will  be  a  net 
receipt  of  6,000,000  florins  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4578.  I  asked  you  the  other  day  whether  you 
could  give  us  some  figures  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
manumission  of  slaves  upon  the  price,  and  conse- 
quently upon  the  diminution  of  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  ?— If  you  will  kindly 
glance  over  these  two  Returns  (handed  two  Re-^ 
turns  to  the  honourable  Member)  they  will  give 
you  the  Cuban  crop  and  the  West  Indian  crop. 

.  4579.  Have  you  made  any  deductions  in  your 
own  min^  from  your  figures  as  to  what  that  effect 
was  ?-r-The  effect  clearly  was  not  only  a  check, 
but  also  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  which  arose  in 
a  large  measure  from  crops  being  allowed  to  lie 
rotting  in  the  ground  for  want  of  labour  to  reap 
them. 

4580.  In  which  year  were  the  sugar  duties 
equalised  ? — They  were  equalised  gradually.  In 
1847  it  began  and  went  on  up  to  1854,  I  think. 
The  first  law  made  the  duties  equal  up  to  1851 ; 
then  in  the  Crimean  war  it  was  earned  a  little 
further  up  to  1854,  the  difference  between  slave- 
grown  sugar  and  free-grown  sugar  getting  less 
and  less  each  year. 

4581.  These  figures  unfortunately  do  not  go 
much  further  back  than  1846  ? — I  can  give  you 
the  figures  as  to  British  West  Indies  further 
back. 

4582.  In  1854  the  exports  of  the  British  West 
Indies  were  131,000  tons?— Yes. 

4583.  That  was  above  the  average  of  several 
preceding  years  ? — Yes. 

4584.  In  fact,  in  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  the 
average  was  about  110,000  tons?— Yes,  it  fell 
down  very  much. 

4585.  Before  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  it 
was  110,000  tons? — That  was  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  emancipation  and  apprenticeship  in 
1836  and  1838.  The  effect  in  1840  and  1841, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  was  very  serious. 

4586.  Whatever  the  qause  the  average  export 
in  those  years  was  about  1 10,000  tons  ? — Yes. 

4587.  The  average  export  after  the  equalisa- 
tion of  the  duties  never  fell  so  low  as  that,  did  it  ? 
— No,  it  never  did. 

4588.  It  sprang  up,  from  some  unknown  rea- 
son, in  1847  to  170,000  tons  ;  but  it  appeared  to 
run  about  130,000  and  140,000  tons,  varying 
according  to  the  season  ? — Yes. 

D  J>  4589.  And 
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4589.  And  showing  no  material  diminution  at 
all  ?— But  was  not  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
a  very  i;DUch  more  serious  measure  ? 

4590.  I  am  not  talking  now  about  emancipa- 
tioUy  but  about  the  equalisation  of  duties? — I 
would  say  that  the  equalisation  came  gradually. 
It  was  impossible  for  Cuba  at  once  to  step  in  and 
make  an  mimense  increase  in  its  production ;  it 
had  to  get  more  slaves,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
introduced  800,000  more  slaves. 

4591.  What  was  the  amount  of  diffeirential 
duty  abandoned  on  ordinary  Muscovady  sugar  ? 
This  Paper  gives  the  differential  duty  for  each 
year  (handing  in  a  Return). 

4592.  About  2  /.  or  3  /.  per  ton  ?— Fully  that ; 
I  think  it  was  rather  more ;  it  got  down  to  2  8. 
before  it  was  abandoned. 

4593.  It  was  very  much  more,  therefore,  than 
this  country  ? — Very  much  more. 

4594.  And  yet  the  equalisation,  although  it 
began  to  tell  gradually,  did  not  affect  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  British  West  Indies?—- 
Would  you  say  that  it  did  not  affect  it?  It 
checked  the  increase  very  much. 

4595.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  say  that  there 
had  been  a  tendency  to  increase,  because  in  pre- 
vious years  it  had  fallen  off  in  consequence  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves? — I  would  point 
out  that  the  effect  of  that  differential  duty  was 
to  raise  sugar  above  its  free-trade  level.  Nobody 
has  ever  yet  tried  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
reducing  it  below  its  free-trade  level.  The  effect 
of  the  bounty  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  sugar 
below  the  free-trade  level. 

4596.  That  is  very  true;  but  the  point  which 
I  wish  to  bring  home  to  your  mind  is  this  :  you 
insist  that  a  difference  of  3  /.  per  ton  produced 
by  these  bounties  will  drive  estates  out  of  culti- 
vation in  the  West  Indies,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
put  an  end  to  the  production  of  sugar  there  ?■ — 
Yes,  it  will  reduce  it  very  materially. 

4597.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  before 
1846  the  British  West  Indies  had  an  advantage 
of  6  /.  per  ton  in  the  production  of  sugar? — Yes, 
an  unnatural  advantage. 

4598.  Which  was  the  condition  according  to 
which  estates  were  cultivated  and  which  was 
gradually  abandoned ;  but  in  spite  of  that, 
estates  apparently  did  not  go  out  of  cultivation, 
but  in  fact  the  production  and  exportation  of 
sugar  went  on  increasing,  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  your  anxiety  is  over-strained  ? — 
I  think  there  are  certain  other  figures  which 
would  very  much  check  the  deduction  which  you 
draw  from  that;  in  that  statement  you  have  left 
out  of  consideration  altogether  the  enormously 
increased  consumption  of  the  world  that  went  on 
during  that  period;  if  you  look  and  see  what 
proportion  of  sugar  the  West  Indies  produced, 
whether  it  kept  up  its  fair  ratio  of  increase,  you 
will  find  that  it  has  not  done  so  latterly;  to 
show  that  it  is  not  the  West  Indies  alone  that 
are  suffering,  that  it  is  not  want  of  energy,  or 
want  of  enterprise,  or  bad  machinery,  or  bad  cul- 
tivation, 1  may  say  that  the  West  Indies  at  the 
present  moment,  as  compared  to  the  East  Indies, 
has  fully  kept  up  its  proportion  ;  between  1852 
and  1861,  the  British  West  Indies  produced 
58*4  of  cane-grown  sugar  as  against  41*6  pro- 
duced in  the  £a6t  Indies,  and  last  year  the 
British  West  Indies  sent  just  about  the  same 
relative  quantity  as  compared  to  the  East  Indies. 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

4599.  Which  are  you  speaking  of  now ;  the 
exportation  or  the  production  ? — I  am  talking  of 
the  consumption  oi  this  country ;  the  consump- 
tion was  formerly  supplied  in  the  same  propor- 
tions* as  now,  which  shows  that  the  West  Indies 
have  not  lost  the  market  through  want  of  energy 
or  enterprise,  but  that  it  is  some  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  has  affected  the  supply  of 
cane-grown  sugar  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4600.  Would  the  East  Indies  include  the 
M  auritius  ? — It  would. 

4601.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Mauritius 
produce  has  been  a  good  deal  diverted  to  Aus- 
tralia ? — No  doubt. 

4602.  Therefore,  that  comparison  is  delusive, 
is  it  not?— I  would  hardly  say  that  it  is  delu- 
sive. 

4603.  You  must  compare  the  total  production 
in  both  cases,  must  you  not  ?  —  Certainly. 
America  has  taken  from  the  West  Indies  as 
much  as  the  Mauritius  has  sent  to  Australia. 
The  Mauritius  has  not  such  a  very  large  produc- 
tion ;  it  is  a  matter  of  100,000  to  130,000  tons ; 
140,000  tons  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  good  crop 
there. 

Chairman. 

4604.  Supposing  that  you  excluded  the  Mauri- 
tius altogether,  how  would  the  thing  stand  ? — I 
do  not  think  we  could  do  that,  because,  I  think, 
the  Mauritius  is  included  in  most  of  the  return. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4605.  It  was  136,000  tons  in  1877?— Yee; 
140,000  tons  is  a  very  good  crop.  I  would  say 
that  the  amount  diverted  fjrom  the  Mauritius  to 
Australia  is  not  larger  than  is  diverted  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

4606.  Could  jon  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  price  of  sugar  of  me  equalisation  of 
the  duties ;  or  you  might  carry  it  back  to  the 
manumission  of  the  slaves? — My  figures  do  not 
go  further  back  than  1858. 

4607.  Did  that  French  experiment  of  yours 
succeed? — It  would  succeed,  I  think,  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  market.  Demerara 
crystals,  at  the  present  moment^  have  an  excep- 
tional value;  they  go  into  direct  consumption, 
and  the  public  like  the  appearance  of  them ;  they 
sell  more  for  their  appearance  than  for  their  in- 
trinsic value,  and,  therefore,  it  pays  better  to 
produce  Demerara  crystals  than  any  other  kind 
of  sugar.  You  cannot  produce  Demerara  crystals 
by  this  French  process.  The  sugar  produced  by 
the  French  process  has  a  nasty  smell,  and  it  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  ash  and  salts. 

4608.  French  Guiana  is  not  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  is  it  ? — Not  at  all ;  in  fact,  they  are 
going  in  there  more  for  gold  mining  than  for 
sugar  growing. 

4609.  The  French  colonies  are  represented  in 
the  French  Chamber  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

4610.  I  suppose  French  Guiana  has  a  Deputy 
of  its  own  ?— It  is  more  a  convict  establishment 
than  anything  else ;  it  may  have  a  representa- 
tive ;  I  should  think  it  would. 

4611.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  colonial  re- 
presentative in  the  French  Chamber  agreed  upon 
the  question  of  the  sugar  bounties,  as  affecting 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  French  colonies  ? 
— I  think  so.  I  should  think  that  in  all  pro- 
bability  the   French  representative   of  Guiana 

would 
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would  be  an  official.  I  cannot  conceive  who 
would  Tote  in  French  Guiana,  because  there  are 
only  convicts  and  coolies. 

Chairman. 

4612.  As  to  this  Report  of  Mr.  Jemingham's 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  you  were 
asked,  with  reference  to  the  new  law,  as  to  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  likely  to  have  a  very  con- 
siderable effect  upon  abolishing  or  reducing  the 
bounties.  If  you  look  at  page  7  of  that  Beport 
jou  will  see  this:  ^^If  carefully  weighed,  the 
law  as  it  stands  is  only  a  third  incentive  towards 
increased  production,  without  being  actually  a 
gain  to  the  Treasury.*'  That  very  much  bears 
out  what  you  recommend,  does  it  not? — Yes, 
I  think  it  does. 

'4613.  That  being  the  amount  which  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Austrian  Government  as  a  contri- 
bution towards  their  Treasury  out  of  the  sugar, 
the  improvement  in  the  production  will  go  on, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  larger  bounty  ? 
— They  will  go  on  increasing  their  production, 
and  running  more  roots  through  the  machine, 
and  therefore  making  so  much  more  profit* 

4614.  That  passage  would  tend  to  show  that 
Mr.  Jemingham  concurs  with  you  in  that 
opinion  ? — I  think  it  does,  and  I  think  the 
example  of  Belgium  also  goes  to  that. 

4615.  Mr.  Jemingham  then  soes  on  to  say^ 
that  '^  The  next  few  years  will  show  whether  it 
is  not  doomed  to  the  same  fate  as  the  Belgian 
law  "  ?— Yes. 

4616.  With  reference  to  the  probability  of 
Austria  being  willing  to  come  under  a  conven- 
tion such  as  that  which  has  been  named,  Mr. 
Jerningham  goes  on  to  say,  further,  '^  In  conclu- 
sion your  Excellency  will,  perhaps,  agree  with 
me  in  the  opinion,  that  throughout  the  history  of 
the  sugar  industry  in  this  empire  the  encourage- 
ment horded  by  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  proved  so  effectual  in  shutting  out 
foreign  competition  that  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
if  thinking  statesmen,  in  the  interests  of  their 
country,  and  not  of  a  class  only  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  are  seriously  beginning  to  reflect  here 
on  the  advantages  of  granting  no  more  draw- 
backs ; "  does  not  that  indicate  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jemingham,  the  Austrians  might 
poHsibly  be  prepared  to  come  under  some  inter- 
national encasement  to  abolish  bounties  ? — Yes, 
I  should  thmk  it  did. 


CAa/niMi9i— continued. 

4617.  It  is  in  that  direction? — I  should  think 
it 'Was  in  that  direction,  and  as  they  must  have 
the  English  market  we  have  in  our  own  hands 
the  means  of  forcing  them  to  do  it. 

4618.  In  point  of  fact  Austria  is  beginning  to 

fet  tired  of  paying  the  bounties  ?— I  daresay  it  is 
eginning  to  feel  it.  Whether  or  not  it  will  get 
tired  bewre  the  West  Indies  are  ruined  is  a 
different  matter, 

4619.  But  the  effect  of  a  convention  >vith  a 
penal  clause  would  be  to  take  away  from  Austria 
the  only  inducement  she  has  to  give  bounties  ?— 
It  certainly  would.  We  are  unable  to  see  why 
it  is  80  wrong  to  have  a  countervailing  duty  on 
raw  sugar  when  there  is  already  in  existence  an 
English  law  providing  for  a  countervailing  dutj 
on  refined  sugar.  If  it  was  a  right  thing  in  1864 
to  provide  for  a  countervailing  duty  on  refined 
sugar,  it  can  hardly  be  a  wrong  thing  in  1879  to 
apply  a  similar  provision  to  raw  sugar. 

46^0.  You  refer  to  Article  XlA.  of  the  Con 
vention  of  1864  ? — I  do. 

4621.  Do  you  agree  with  the  French  witnesses 
who  were  examined  on  the  last  day  that  we  mec, 
that  if  such  a  clause  were  inserted  in  a  Conven- 
tion it  would  become  quite  imnecessary  to  app]y 
the  remedy  of  a  countervailing  duty  ? — Entirely. 
Austria  is  entirely  in  our  own  hanas,  and  we  can 
compel  her  to  come  to  our  terms  simply  by 
putting  on  this  countervailing  duty.  Her  sole 
object  is  to  get  the  English  market. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

4622.  You  do  not  call  the  Convention  of  1864 
law,  do  you  ? — I  call  it  a  provision  for  a  law.  If 
I  might  read  you  one  extract  to  show  that,  at 
any  rate,  the  "  cheapest  market "  theory  is  one 
that  requires  to  be  taken  cum  grano^  to  a  certain 
extent,  I  should  like  to  read  an  extract  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  on  the  subject.  He 
said,  "  The  principle  of  free  trade  announced  on 
the  other  side  is  that,  without  reference  to  any 
other  considerations,  we  should  go  to  the  cheapest 
market.  If  that  is  to  be  acted  upon  as  an  uni- 
versal rule,  without  reference  to  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, I  can  only  say  I  cannot  concur 
in  it" 

4623.  When  was  that  spoken  ? — It  was  spoken^ 
I  think,  about  1846 ;  and  the  previous  year  Lord 
Palmerston  introduced  a  similar  provision,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  both  spoke  and  voted  against  it. 


Mr.  Hogg. 

15  July 

1879. 


Mr.  Joseph  B.  Forster,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4624.  You  are  a  Sugar  Refiner,  and  Manag- 
ing Director  of  Fryer's  Concrete  Company 
(Limited)?— Yes. 

4625.  Your  company,  I  think,  is  the  owner  of 
estates  in  the  West  Indies  ? — Yes. 

4626.  In  what  part  of  the  West  Indies?— The 
Island  of  Antigua. 

4627.  What  is  the  population  of  that  island  ? 
— About  35,000,  of  whom  33,000  are  black  or 
coloured. 

4628.  What  is  the  revenue  of  the  island? — 
About  35,000  /. 

4629.  Whas  is  the  capital  of  your  company? — 
£.  52,000  paid-up  capital. 

4630.  How  is  it  composed  ? — The  shareholders 
are  principally  directors.     It  is   a  very  small 

0.104. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr.  Forster. 

company,  so  far  as  the  number  of  shareholders  is 
concerned. 

4631.  How  much  of  the  paid-up  capital  is 
invested  in  plant  and  buildings  ? — £.  25,500. 

4632.  And  in  other  matters  connected  with 
the  estate  ? — About  5,000 1,  in  live  stock,  and 
3,000  L  in  stores. 

4633.  Did  the  company  purchase  those  estates 
in  full  working  order  ? — -When  the  companv 
purchased  the  estates  they  were  in  poor  cul- 
tivation, and  it  was  thought  a  very  low  price  at 
the  time. 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

4634.  In  what  year?— In  1865. 
D  d2 


4635.  Did 
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Chairman. 

4635.  Did  your  company  proceed  to  put  them 
into  a  good  state  of  cultivation  ? — Yes ;  we  em- 
ployed steam  ploughs ;  and  we  have  used  every 
means    possible^  without    sparing    expense^  to. 
bring  them  into  the  very  best  cultivation. 

Mr.  Bell 

4636.  How  many  acres  are  there  ? — There  are 
about  2,941  acres^  of  which  1^212  are  in  cane 
cultivation. 

Chairman. 

4637.  You  spoke  about  your  machinery ;  of 
course  it  is  all  modern^  and  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion ? — It  is  all  of  the  very  best  make  that  we 
could  possibly  get. 

4638.  Is  it  English  or  French  ?— It  has  been 
made  by  Mirlees,  Tait  &  Co ,  of  Glasgow,  and 
Manlove,  Alliott  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham.  It  is 
the  best  we  could  get. 

4639.  I  presume  you  prefer  English  machinery 
to  French  f — We  have  never  tried  French  ma- 
chinery. 

4640.  What  is  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the 
sugar  which  you  make? — The  company  use 
Fryers  patent  concreters;  instead  of  making 
sugar  with  molasses  and  rum,  which  are  part  of 
the  products  of  sugar  manufacture,  they  concen- 
trate the  juice  into  a  solid  form,  and  at  once  ship 
it  to  countries  where  it  is  refined. 

4641.  It  is  the  simplest  possible  process? — It 
is  the  simplest  process  that  could  possibly  be 
applied  to  sugar. 

4642.  Instead  of  extracting  the  sugar,  you 
simply,  as  it  were,  freeze  it  all  up  together  ? — 
That  is  all. 

4643.  And  that  process,  I  suppose,  requires  a 
minimum  of  capital  and  labour  ? — Yes. 

4644.  How  have  the  prices  that .  you  have 
obtained  for  this  product  ranged? — From  1865 
to  1872  we  obtained  22  s.  per  cwt.  at  Liverpool, 
and  from  1873  to  1879  we  obtained  19*.  5d.  per 
cwt.  in  Liverpool. 

4645.  Are  you  speaking  of  duty  paid,  or  in 
bond  ? — In  bond. 

4646.  Then  the  price  of  sugar  has  considerably 
declined  since  1872? — Yes. 

4647.  I  suppose  you,  in  common  with  all  the 
sugar  growers,  got  an  exceptionally  high  price 
in  1877,  when  the  beetroot  crop  failed  ? — Yes. 

4648.  We  have  had  evidence  that  that  in- 
creased price  has  contributed  largely  to  main- 
taining the  estates  in  cultivation  since  then ;  is 
that  the  case  with  you  ? — Yet ;  certainly  it  was 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  us. 

4649.  What  do  you  obtain  for  this  sugar  now  ? 
— We  have  sold  it  this  year  at  about  15*.  ^d. 
per  cwt. 

4650.  That  is  about  6  *.  6  rf.  per  cwt.  less  than 
the  range  of  prices  between  1865  and  1872  ? — 
Yes. 

4651.  And  about  4  *.  per  cwt.  less  than  from 
1873  to  1879?— Yes. 

4652.  Does  this  give  a  real  idea  of  the  actual 
fall  in  the  price,  or  do  you  consider  that  you 
have  improved  the  manufacture? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  does  not  give  an  actual  idea  of  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  because  the  quality  of 
the  concrete  is  very  much  better  than  it  was 
when  we  first  began  to  make  it.  The  manufac- 
ture has  improved,  and  manufacturers  know 
better  how  to  manipulate  the  machinery. 

4653.  So  that  in  point  of  fact,  your  contention 
is  that,  although  the  price  has  nominally  fallen 
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4«.  per  cwt.  since  between  1873  and  1879,  it  has 
really  fallen  more,  because  you  have  impro\'ed 
the  quality  ? — Yes. 

4654.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  great 
fall  ? — ^To  the  bounties  given  to  our  competitors 
in  Europe. 

4655.  Do  you  consider  that  the  price»that  you 
are  obtaining  just  now  will  enable  you  to  continue 
cultivation  ? —  Certainly  not. 

4656.  May  I  take  it  that  at  the  present  prices 
there  is  a  loss  entailed? — I  should  say  that  we 
can  land  concrete  from  an  average  crop  on  our 
estate  of  about  1,000  tons  in  Liverpool  at  19  «. 
per  cwt.,  and  make  no  profit  and  no  loss.  The 
average  price  from  1873  to  1879  was  only 
19  «.  6  d.\  so  that  we  had  a  very  small  margin ; 
and  now  the  price  is  \5s.  6  cf.,  so  that  it  is  quite 
evident  that  we  cannot  go  on  with  anything  like 
the  present  prices.  An  increase  of  price  on  the 
average  price  obtained  from  1873  to  1879  of  a 
farthing  per  lb.  would  have  enabled. us  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  about  5  per  cent,  upon  the  capital. 

4657.  But  supposing  that  a  countervailing 
duty  were  put  on,  the  amount  having  been  esti- 
mated at  something  like  from  2  2.  to  3  /.  per  ton, 
that  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
carry  on,  would  it  ? — I  think  it  would. 

4658.  Your  present  price  is  15*.  6<f.,  and  if 
you  added  3  *,  to  that,  that  would  be  18  5.  ^d. 
per  cwt.,  which  would  be  6  rf.  per  cwt.  less  than 

TOM  say  enables  vou  to  make  no  profit  and  no 
OSS  ? — We  have  had  two  or  three  years  of  ex- 
cessive drought  in  Antigua  during  that  time,  and 
looking  at  a  long  series  of  crops  in  Antigua,  it  is 
not  probable  that  each  number  of  years  of  the 
same  period  will  have  the  same  amount  of  dis- 
astrous years  arising  from  drought  in  the 
island. 

4659.  But  in  estimating  what  you  consider  to 
be  a  fair  paying  price,  I  imagine  that  you  have 
taken  what  you  consider  a  fair  crop,  have  you 
not  ? — I  have  taken  the  actual  crops  from  1873 
to  1879. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4660.  When  you  said  that  19*.  would  just 
pay  your  way,  you  said,  I  think,  that  you  wore 
taking  a  fair  average  crop  ?—  Yes. 

Chairman. 

4661.  Then  may  we  understand  that  if  we 
were  to  add  21.  or  3/.  per  ton  to  the  present 
price  which  you  are  able  to  obtain,"  which  is 
15  /.  10  s.  per  ton,  it  would,  with  a  fair  average 
crop,  enable  you  to  pay  a  dividend  ? — It  would 
hardly  do  so. 

4662.  Then  the  present  price  would  appear  to 
be  forced  down  lower  than  the  amount  of  the 
bounty  would  account  for  ? — I  believe  the  pre- 
sent price  of  sugar  would  not  pay  anybody  any- 
where. 

4663.  But  we  are  speaking  of  a  possible  rise 
of  3  /.  per  ton  ? — I  can  scarcely  say  that  it 
would  enable  us  to  make  very  much  profit. 

4664.  At  any  rate,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are 
at  present,  without  anything  being  done  to  check 
the  foreign  bounties,  is  it  your  opinion  that  your 
estates  would  have  to  go  out  01  cultivation  ? — 
Certainly. 

4665.  Have  you  already  tried  to  dispose  of 
your  estates? — Yes;  we  have  tried  for  some 
years  to  do  so.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
few  people,  and  the  oV»ject  for  which  they  were 
first  taken  has  been  accomplished,  which  was  to 

demonstrate 
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demonstrate  the  value  of  the  concrete  system  of 
manufacturing  sugar ;  and  we  have  endeavoured 
to  sell  the  estates,  but  we  have  never  been  able 
to  get  a  bid ;  in  fact,  we  have  offered  the  estates 
for  half  the  original  price  of  them,  but  we  have 
not  had  a  bid  of  any  kind.  A  planter  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  had  a  desire  to  buy  them  for 
a  company  of  planters  in  the  West  Indies,  stated 
that  he  found  that  the  West  India  planters  were 
so  much  pressed  for  capital  in  the  present  state 
of  their  trade,  that  they  could  nut  afford  to  think 
of  investing  any  money  whatever  in  sugar 
planting. 

4666.  What  is  the  amount  of  wages  which  you 
pay  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — About  9,000  /.  a 
year.  We  employ  about  750  people,  and  we 
spend  about  2,000  /.  in  a  year  amonp:  the  negroes 
in  buying  cane  from  them  to  manufacture  sugar 
from  ;  and  we  spend  about  3,000  /.  a  year  in 
other  ways  ih  the  island.  We  also  import  into 
the  island  about  3,500/.  worth  of  things  of 
various  kinds  from  England  ;  and  we  pay  about 
600 1,  a  year  in  taxes  towards  the  support  of  the 
Government  The  exports  from  Antigua  would 
fall  off  about  25,000  i  a  year  if  we  ceased  plant- 
insT,  and  we  should  cease  to  spend  from  7,000 1,  to 
8,000  /.  a  year  amongst  English  manufacturers 
and  tradesmen. 

4667.  That  being  an  expenditure  necessary 
for  the  carrying  on  of  your  business? — Yes. 

4668.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  were  forced 
by  bounties  and  low  prices  to  put  your  estates 
out  of  cultivation  a  rise  in  price  would  induce 
you  to  put  them  into  cultivation  again  ? — No ;  if 
they  are  once  put  out  of  cultivation  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  they  will  be  brought  into  cultivation 
again.  It  must  be  manifest  tnat  it  would  not  be 
so.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  give  up 
our  estates  is  by  selling  everything  removable  on 
them,  selling  the  machmery  and  selling  the  live 
stock,  and  then  allowing  the  land  to  run  into  bu^h. 
It  would  require  a  very  large  amount  of  capital 
to  begin  again,  and  the  sugar  trade  would  have 
to  be  in  a  very  encouraging  state  to  induce 
capitalists  to  put  their  money  into  it.  They 
would  have  to  wait,  probably,  for  at  least  four 
years,  if  not  more,  1  think  more,  before  they 
would  have  the  estates  in  the  condition  in  which 
we  have  them  at  present. 

4669.  I  suppose  you  think  that  the  uncertainty 
which  exists  as  to  the  question  of  these  bounties 
is  a  verj'  material  drawback  ? — The  uncertainty 
which  exists  makes  the  starting  of  the  estates 
again  an  utter  impossibility,  because  English 
capitalists,  whatever  anybody  else  thinks,  are 
satisfied  that  the  French  bounties  afford  no  se- 
curity for  the  investment  of  money,  either  in 
the  refining  of  sugar  in  England,  or  the  manu- 
facture of  it  in  the  West  Indies. 

4670.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  cane  sugar  is  superior 
to  beet  sugar  ? — If  you  take  beetroot  loaf  sugar 
and  cane  loaf  sugar,  and  have  them  analysed,  you 
will  find  no  appreciable  difference  whatever  ; 
nothing  by  which  anybody  could  tell  very  well 
which  was  which  ;  but  if  you  use  the  two  kinds 
of  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  making  preserves, 
or  for  the  making  of  fruit  jellies  (there  are  other 
differences  in  other  trades,  but  these  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  myself),  you  will  find  that  with 
beetroot  sugar  you  cannot  make  a  proper  fruit 
jelly;  the  fruit  runs,  and  will  not  form  a  jelly, 
but  pure  cane  sugar  will  make  a  jellv,  and  it 
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boils  with  preserves  a  great  deal  better.  If  you 
take  the  same  quantity  of  loaf  sugar  made  from 
beet,  and  the  same  quantity  of  loaf  sugar  made 
from  cane,  and  add  it  to  distilled  water,  you  will 
find  that  you  will  have  to  add  a  considerable 
amount  more  of  the  beetroot  sugar  than  of  the 
cane  sugar  to  the  distilled  water  before  you  will 
find  an  appreciable  sense  of  sweetness.  There 
is  something  about  beetroot  sugar  that  although 
it  analyses  the  same  as  cane  sugar,  when  it  is  of 
a  given  purity,  interferes  with  its  sweetness ;  and 
the  general  impression  of  the  public  is,  that  this 
is  so.  You  see  constantly  in  shop  windows  sugar 
guaranteed  to  be  all  cane  sugar,  and  recommended 
for  preserve  making  because  it  is  cane  sugar ; 
but  they  cannot  get  an  increased  price  for  it, 
because  the  experience  of  the  public  is  that  there 
is  no  difference ;  and  the  reason  of  that  experi- 
ence is,  that  the  announcements  in  the  shops 
are  not  true,  because  anybody  who  is  in  the 
trade  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  loaves  made  from  pure  cane  sugar  any- 
where on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  you  will 
often  see  it  stated  in  shop  windows  that  they  sell 
pure  cane-sugar  loaves;  therefore,  the  English 
public  have  not  the  means  of  getting  at  the  real 
fact  of  the  difference  of  value  between  cane 
sugar  and  beetroot  sugar. 

4671.  I  understand  that  you  attribute  all  the 
evil  results,  so  far  as  cane-sugar  cultivation  is 
concerned,  to  the  foreign  bounties? — I  do. 

4672.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  for 
those  evils  ? — I  should  propose  that  we  should 
adopt  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  England ; 
that  we  should  not  be  freetraders  by  name 
merely,  but  freetraders  in  point  of  fact ;  that  we 
should  really  understand  what  free  trade  means, 
and  that  we  should  go  in  for  free  trade. 

4673.  How  would  you  propose  to  carry  out 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade  upon  the  sugar  ques- 
tion ? — I  should  have  to  explain  what  I  mean  by 
free  trade.  I  mean  by  free  trade  the  untram- 
melled exchange  of  commodities  between  nations. 
I  do  not  think  it  means  a  number  of  things  that 
it  has  been  said  to  mean ;  I  do  not  think  it  means 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  market  under  any  circumstances ;  but  I 
think  it  is  a  principle  which  ultimately  allows 
that  to  be  done,  and  that  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  it.  Nor  do  I  think  it  means  the  abolition  of 
Customs  duties,  because  that  is  another  question 
altogether.  Customs  duties  can  be  so  levied,  of 
course,  that  trade  is  not  interfered  with,  or  as 
little  interfered  with  as  it  is  by  taxes  in  other 
directions.  All  taxes  interfere  with  trade  in 
some  shape  or  form.  I  rather  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Cobden  said,  given  in  Mr.  Bright's 
edition  of  Cobden's  speeches :  "  We  do  not  seek 
free  trade  in  com  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  it  at  a  cheap  money  rate.  W  hether 
it  becomes  dearer  with  free  trade,  or  whether  it 
is  cheaper,  it  matters  not  to  us,  provided  the  ]>eo- 
ple  of  this  country  have  it  at  its  natural  price, 
and  every  source  of  supply  is  freely  opened,  as 
nature  and  nature's  God  intended  them  to  be. 
Then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  be  satisfied.'' 

4674.  You  contend,  I  suppose,  that  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  by  which  sugar  is  sent  in  here 
with  a  bounty,  does  not  supply  it  at  its  natural 
cheapness? — No,  certainly  not;  it  causes  pro- 
duction to  be  carried  on  where  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  carried  on  on  account  of  natural  dis- 
advantages.    It  limits  the  area  of  production, 
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and  increoBes  the  expense  of  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
an  absurdity  to  regard  that  as  a  possible  ad- 
Tanta(i;e  to  the  consumer.  It  also,  as  has  been 
stated  before,  makes  the  supply  more  precarious, 
and  liable  to  fluctuation  from  natural  causes,  such 
as  the  failure  of  crops. 

4675.  You  think  that  the  effect  of  these  boun- 
ties will  be  ultimately  to  drive  out  the  natural 
supply,  and  to  replace  it  by  an  artificial  supply  ? 
— Certainly. 

4676.  And  in  your  opinion  they  will  in  that 
way  eventually  prove  disastrous  to  the  con- 
sumer ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

4677.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  that  he  should  by 
artificial  means  be  able  to  buy  anything  below 
its  natural  producing  price? — I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  so. 

4678.  And  although  he  may  obtain  advantage 
to-day,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  disadvantage  to- 
morrow ? — It  would  necessarily  be  so. 

4679.  So  that  apart  altogether  from  the  great 
loss  that  it  would  be  to  our  Colonies  to  throw 
them  out  of  cultivation,  it  would  ultimately  re 
suit  in  a  loss  to  the  consumer  ? — Certainly. 

4680.  Therefore  you  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  your  proi)08ition  of  a  countervailing 
duty,  if  it  exactly  countervailed  the  bounty, 
would  be  a  free-trade  course   to   adopt  ? — Cer- 

twnly. 

4681.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  Committee? — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  say  anything  new  about  it ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
effecting  protection:  one  is  by  placing  protective 
duties  upon  goods  coming  into  a  country,  and 
in  that  case  we  have  no  real  remedy ;  we  may 
attempt  by  retaliatory  duties  to  induce  them  to 
chanse,  but  if  they  decline  to  change  our  retalia- 
tory duties  do  not  effect  the  object ;  and  that  is, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  reason  why  reciprocity 
is  said  to  be  dead  ;  it  does  not  effect  the  object,  it 
does  not  secure  us  free  trade.  Now  the  great 
difference  between  our  position  and  that  is 
this  :  that  where  a  bounty  is  •  given  on 
export  we  have  the  remedy  entirely  in  our  own 
hands.  It  does  not  matter  how  determined  a 
country  is  to  protect  its  manufactures  by  means 
of  bounties,  it  can  only  do  so  on  sufferance ;  if 
we  choose  tp  say,  "  No,  we  will  not  allow  it,  we 
are  a  free-trade  country,  and  we  will  maintain 
free  trade  by  all  the  legitimate  means  that  we 
have  for  maintaining  it,**  then  that  country  can- 
not do  it ;  and  the  sunple  means  that  we  have  to 
adopt  is  to  levy  a  countervailing  duty  equal  to 
the  Dounty.  That  at  once  places  the  matter  on 
a  free-trade  basis. 

4682.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  had  good  ground 
for  believing  that  by  putting  a  duty  upon  foreign 
imports  we  could  make  the  nation  from  which 
they  come  take  off  their  duties  upon  our  exports, 
we  should  be  justified  in  doing  it? — I  certainly 
think  so. 

4683.  But  you  believe  that  the  evil  of  reci- 

Erocity  is  that  it  will  not  secure  that? — I  do  not 
elieve  in  reciprocity  at  all. 

4684.  And  any  duty  put  on  by  us  which  did  not 
secure  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  by  the  foreign 
nation  would  not  do  us  any  goo<l  ? — No. 

4685.  But  a  countervailing  duty  would  be  an 
effectual  remedy  to  the  foreign  bounty,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

4686.  The  probability  is,  I  suppose,  that  the 
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bounty  would  not  continue  to  be  given  if  we  put 
on  a  countervailing'  duty  ? — If  we  were  to  say 
that  a  countervailing  duty  would  be  put  on  sugar 
at  the  end  of  six  mouths  from  the  present  time, 
unless  a  sugar  convention  intervened  in  the  mean- 
time to  place  things  on  a  proper  footing,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  countervailing  duty  would  ever 
have  to  be  put  on,  because  it  would  be  the  mani- 
fest interest  of  the  European  countries  to  con- 
clude a  convention  before  it  came  into  opera- 
tion. 

4687.  In  point  of  fact,  if  the  bounty  was 
countervailed  by  a  tax  here,  the  object  of  the 
foreign  countries  in  granting  it  would  cease? — 
Yes. 

4688.  With  reference  to  the  prices,  I  under- 
stand that  the  price  of  16  s.  6d.  is  unusually 
low  ? — I  think  that  15  s.  6  d.  is  unusually  low. 

4689.  And  considerably  below  the  average  of 
some  years  past? — Yes. 

4690.  Do  you  consider  that  an  increase  of  2  L 
to  3  /.  per  ton  upon  the  average  of  the  price  of 
the  last  few  years,  would  be  sufiicient  to  enable 
you  to  compete  with  foreign  sugar  ? — Yes. 

4691.  And  that  is  about  the  amount  that 
would  have  to  be  put  on  by  a  countervailing 
duty  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

4692.  I  understood  you  to  attribute  the  fall 
in  prices  to  the  bounties  riven  by  the  different 
European  States  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly  that 
that  was  the  case,  because  the  prices  of  goods 
fluctuate  when  there  are  no  bounties. 

4693.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  nearly  all  pro- 
ducts, whether  manufactured  or  agricultural, 
have  fallen  largely  within  the  last  few  years  ? — 
It  is. 

4694.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  same  causes 
may  have  had  a  similar  effect  upon  sugar? — 
They  may  have  had  io  some  extent  a  similar 
effect  upon  sugar;  but  when  we  have  a  very 
serious  reason  also  added  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
I  tliink  we  may  say  that  that  has  increased  the 
difficulty. 

4695.  Is  it  necessary  to  attribute  the  cheap- 
ness of  sugar  entirely  to  the  bounties  ? — Not 
entirely. 

4696.  I  understood  you  to  state,  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumers  it  was  desirable  to  put 
on  a  countervailing  duty,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
variety  of  sources  of  supply  ? — I  would  not  put 
on  a  countervailing  duty  for  the  purpose  of  domg 
anything,  except  to  secure  a  supply  from  those 
countries  that  can  supply  us  most  cheaply  with 
sugar.  I  do  not  want  to  limit  where  sugar 
should  be  grown  by  the  placing  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty. 

4697.  These  bounties  have  been  in  force  for 
many  years,  have  they  not? — Yes,  they  have. 

4698.  And  consequently  the  consumer,  speak- 
ing simply  of  the  consumer,  has  benefited  for 
many  years  past  in  the  cheapness  of  sugar  ? — 
Yes. 

4699.  And  he  has  not  yet  suffered  by  any 
apparent  diminution  of  the  sources  of  supply  ? — 
No. 

4700.  At  what  precise  moment,  or  in  what 
year,  do  you  think  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  that  this  countervailing  duty  should  be 
put  on,  and  that  he  should  no  longer  have  this 
cheap  sugar  ? — I  think  he  has  not  altogether 
benefited,  because  an  operation  has  been  goin^ 

on 
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on  that  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer. 
The  supply  of  sugar  being  transferred  to  coun- 
tries that  otherwise  would  not  produce  it,  the 
advance  in  sugarmaking  has  oeen  paralysed 
in  those  countries  where  sugar  can  be  most 
cheaply  made.  The  consequence  is^  that  although 
I  could  not  say  the  exact  time  at  which  a  chan^ 
would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer^  the  evil 
working  of  the  thing  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  bounties  began ;  and  it  is  coming  now 
to  a  culminating  point  when  the  West  Indies  are 
certainly  doomed  to  go  out  of  cultivation^  unless 
a  change  is  made. 

4701.  Up  to  the  present  time  none  of  the  old 
sources  of  supply  have  ceased,  have  they  ? — Yes, 
they  have.  There  are  plenty  of  abandoned  estates 
in  Antigua  and  in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies 
that  have  been  dropping  in,  one  here,  and 
another  there ;  and  that  has  been  going  on,  and 
will  increase  in  force,  I  think. 

4702.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  West 
Indies  there  have  been  additional  plantations 
established,  and  the  production  has  been  main- 
tained ? — That  is  like  the  case  of  a  sugar  refiner. 
A  sugar  refiner^  finding  that  the  margin  of  profit 
is  becoming  exceedingly  small,  has  to  turn  out  a 
much  larger  quantity  out  of  his  refinery  in  order  to 
do  it  at  a  remunerative  price  ;  and  of  course  this 
consideration  has  stimulated  those  who  hold  sugar 
estates  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  as  well  as 
their  land  would  enable  them  to  do  so. 

4703.  I  understand  tliat,  in  your  opinion,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  the  West 
Indies  should  continue  to  produce,  that  they 
should  be  afibrded  some  protection  from  this  com- 
petition fed  by  bounties? — I  think  that  that  is 
BO,  only  that  I  would  not  like  to  use  the  word 
**  protection,"  because  it  has  two  meanings. 

4704.  That  they  require  some  support? — They 
do  not  require  any  support ;  they  require  placing 
on  a  free-trade  footing. 

4705.  Might  not  this  support  or  protection 
(call  it  what  you  will)  be  equally  supplied  to 
them  by  ^ving  them  a  bounty,  as  by  placing  a 
countervailing  duty  upon  bounty-fed  sugar? — 
I  have  no  doubt  tnat  the  British  West  indies 
are  quite  capable  of  being  advanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  by  bounties  if  people  are  so 
foolish  as  to  do  it ;  but  they  do  not  asK  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

4706.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  this  country 
to  pay  a  bounty  upon  sugar  coming  from  the  West 
Indies  than  to  have  the  entire  sugar,  both  from  the 
West  Indies  and  abroad,  raised  in  price  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  have  sugar  grown  where  it  can  be 
most  cheaply  produced. 

4707.  But  as  I  understand  you,  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  and  everybody  else,  it  is  desirable 
that  sugar  should  be  3  /.  dearer  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent in  order,  that  the  West  Indies  should  be 
able  still  to  produce  it  ? — I  did  not  say  how  much 
it  ought  to  be  dearer ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer  that  the  price 
of  sugar  should  be  such  that  it  cannot  be  ^own 
where  it  can  be  produced  most  cheaply  without 
being  grown  at  a  loss. 

4708.  It  is  desirable  that  sugar  should  be  3  /. 
or  4  /.  dearer  than  it  is  (taking  your  own  figures), 
in  order  that  the  natural  supply  should  continue  ? 
It  is. 

4709.  Would  it  not  be  be  better  for  this  nation, 
as  a  whole,  that  that  additional  number  of  pounds, 
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whatever  it  might  be,  should  be  given  directly 
in  the  shape  of  a  bounty,  than^  that  we  should 
forego  the  boon  which  foreign  countries  are  at 

E resent  willing  to  give  us  in   the  shape  of  this 
ounty-fed    sugar? — No,    I    do    not    think    so 
at  all. 

4710.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  our  own  Colonies  supply  one-third  of  the 
sugar  and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  come 
from  foreign  countries;  if  you  gave  a  bounty  of 
3  /.  on  one-third,  it  would  not  cost  the  Country, 
as  a  whole,  as  much  as  if  the  price  of  all  the 
sugal*  used  in  the  country  was  raised,  as  it  would 
be  by  the  adoption  of  a  countervailing  duty  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  question  at  all.  The  in- 
terest of  the  consumer  is,  that  the  world  shall  be 
an  open  field  for  the  production  of  sugar ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  to  remedy  the 
existing  state  of  things  by  something  which 
places  sugar  growing  on  that  footing ;  and  that 
would  not  accomplish  it. 

4711.  If  all  sugar  was  equally  received  under 
the  same  bounty,  would  not  sugar  be  produced 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  were  no  bounty 
at  all? — I  think  that  it  would  be,  but  on  a  very  in- 
secure footing,  because,  at  any  time,  a  change 
might  be  made  in  consequence  of  a  change  in 
the  balance  of  parties  in  countries,  and  various 
causes,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
supply  01  sugar. 

4712.  Why  would  it  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  West  Indies  just  as  Well  to  have  3  /.  per 
ton  given  them,  directly,  only  as  a  bounty,  as  to 
have  the  price  of  the  entire  amount  of  sugar  con- 
sumed in  this  country  raised  by  3  i  per  ton  ? — It 
might  be  an  advantage  to  the  West  Indies  to 
have  3  Z.  per  ton  given  to  them,  but  it  is 
such  a  hopeless,  and  unlikely,  and  unreasonable 
thing  to  ask,  that  they  do  not  ask  for  it. 

4713.  But  surely  it  would  cost  this  country 
less  to  pay  3  /.  per  ton  more  on  one-thii*d,  than 
to  pay  3  /.  per  ton  more  on  the  whole  of  its  con- 
sumption ?-^I  do  not  think  you  would  get  the 
House  of  Commons  to  admit  that  that  is  a  sound 
principle. 

4714.  Perhaps  the  House  of  Commons  may 
not  admit  that  it  is  a  sound  principle  to  give  a 
countervailing  duty,  any  more  than  to  give  a 
bounty  ? — That  may  be. 

Mr.  Thornhill 

4716.  How  much  longer  do  you  think  you 
would  go  on  cultivating  your  estate  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  shall  go  on  at  all.  If  we  saw  that  the 
matter  was  hopeless  now,  we'  should  think  that 
the  first  loss  was  the  best. 

4716.  If  your  estate  was  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation, could  it  be  utilised  for  any  other  crop  ? — 
No,  not  at  all.  The  negroes  might  squat  about 
upon  it  and  manage  to  exist  memselves;  but 
for  any  purposes  of  commerce,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  it  would  be  utterly  useless. 

4717.  A  question  was  asked  of  the  last  witness 
with  regard  to  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  greater  part  of  their  wants  would  be 
met  by  the  produce  of  their  own  gardens  ;  would 
that  mean  their  own  gardens,  or  gardens  that 
they  have  taken  possession  of  belonging  to  other 
people  ;  do  the  negroes  buy  the  property,  or  do 
they  take  possession  of  other  people's? — In 
Antigua  they  rent  them.  They  squat  on  places 
where  the  owners  do  not  inter^re,  and  have 
given  them  up  entirely. 

dd4  4718.  If 
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4718.  If  you  threw  your  estate  out  of  cultiva- 
tion the  negroes  would  come  and  squat  there  and 
pay  you  something  ? — Yes  ;  they  would  pay  us 
something;  but  whether  what  they  paid  us  would 
make  it  worth  while  to  get  somebody  to  look 
after  them^  would  be  a  very  problematical 
matter. 

4719.  What  do  they  do  on  the  abandoned 
estates  now  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

47i:0.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  reason  why 
it  would  be  wrong  to  receive  a  bounty  on  our 
West  India  sugar  would  be  that  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  free-trade  principles,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  desirable  ? — That  is  the  view  that 
I  take. 

4721.  Is  it  not  desirable  that- the  consumers 
should  pay  3  /.  per  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
farthing  per  lb.,  rather  than  that  the  West  Indies 
should  be  ruined  ;  because  in  case  the  beet  crop 
entirely  failed  they  would  have  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bell 

4722.  Did  I  understand  correctly  that  your 
make  of  sugar  was  1,000  tons  a  year? — Yes. 

4723.  At  the  present  moment  you  are  selling 
it  at  15/.  10 s.  per  ton? — Yes. 

4724.  From  what  we  have  heard  in  this  room 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  2  5.  6  rf.  per  cwt. 
at  least  would  be  required  as  a  countervailing 
duty  ? — This  year  I  daresay  we  shall  have  a  crop 
of  between  1,400  and  1,600  tons. 

4725.  We  must  deal  here  with  average  pro- 
duce ;  I  think  the  balance  of  evidence  was  in 
favour  of  about  2  s.  &d.  per  cwt.  Some  gentle- 
men said  2  /.  per  ton,  and  others  3  /. ;  taking  it 
at  2  /.  10  $,,  in  your  opinion,  would  2  /.  10  s.  be 
enough  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  place  it  on  a  free- 
trade  footing.  I  think  the  price  would  rise  more 
than  that. 

4726.  That  would  bring  the  price  up  to  18  s.  ? 
—Yes. 

4727.  Yoil  mentioned  that  you  could  grow 
sugar  at  19  5.  without  loss? — That  is  about  it. 
I  could  not  say  exactly  the  figure ;  tiiere  are  so 
many  things.     I  have  put  it  at  19  s.  there. 

4728.  You  also  said  that  a  farthing  per  lb.  was 
required  in  order  to  enable  you  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
upon  your  capital  ? — Yes. 

4729.  But  then  your  19 «.  per  cwt.  for  sugar 
at  no  loss,  plus  2  *.  6  rf.  per  cwt.,  to  ensure  that 
5  per  cent.,  makes  21  5.  6  rf.  you  know  ;  and  yet 
the  2  «.  6  rf.,  added  to  the  15  s.  6  d,  only  makes 
18  s.  ? — Yes,  I  was  not  thinking  that  a  farthing 

Ser  lb.  upon  the  present  prices  would  make  the 
ifference,  because  I  think  it  has  been  stated 
that  sugar,  like  everything  else,  has  suffered  in 
price  on  other  accounts  besides  the  French  boun- 
ties. The  influence  of  the  French  bounties  and 
the  other  influences  are  twodifierent  matters,  and 
the  ditference  of  a  farthing  per  lb.  in  rectification 
of  the  French  bounties  would  be  an  influence 
which  would  enable  us  to  pay  5  per  cent. ;  but 
I  certainly  expect  that  the  price  of  sugar  will 
rise  more  than  that,  quite  apart  ff  om  the  question 
of  French  bounties,  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
rise  and  fall  of  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities. 

4730.  But  taking  things  as  they  actually  are, 
this  2  *.  Qd.  per  cwt,  will  not  relieve  you  of  the 
difficulty;  you  will  have  to  wait  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  commercial  world  for  an  alteration 
in  what  you  term  **  other  influences  "  ?  —  Yes ; 
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and  we  would  wait  for  that  if  we  had  free  trade, 
because  then  we  should  know  that  there  was 
•some  kind  of  hope  before  us. 

4731.  I  think  you  said  that  you  employ  750 
people,  and  that  you  pay  9,000/.  a  year  for 
wages  ?  —  Yes  ;  it  really  is  rather  more  than 
9,000  /. 

4732.  Then  each  of  your  workpeople  would 
be  getting  12  /.  a  year? — The  averse  wages  are 
4  s,  per  week  all  round ;  but  they  do  not  work 
all  the  week ;  they  work  when  they  choose  to 
work.  On  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  they  will  be 
mostly  idle,  and  they  only  work  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  ;  but  their  average  wages  are  about 
4  8.  per  week ;  some  of  them  are  women. 

4733.  Then  you  spend  about  7,000/.  or  8,000/ 
a  year,  I  think  you  said, in  English  manufactures? 
—Yes. 

4734.  In  order  to  enable  you  to  do  this,  it 
appears  to  me  that  you  propose  by  this  counter- 
vailing duty  to  add  at  least  2,500  /.  a  year  to  the 
cost  of  sugar  ? — Yes. 

4735.  That  is  to  say,  the  English  nation,  which 
enrols  you  among  its  customers  to  the  extent  of 
7,000  /.  or  8,000  /.  a  year,  would  have  to  pay 
nearly  3,000  /.  a  year  in  order  to  retain  your 
custom  ? — Yes. 

4736.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  sugar 
you  mentioned,  I  think,  that  with  beetroot  sugar 
you  cannot  make  jelly  at  all,  or  that  the  jelly 
would  not  stiflen  ? — Yes. 

4737.  Then  you  went  on  afterwards  to  say 
that  there  was  no  pure  cane  sugar  in  the  country  ? 
— I  can  get  pure  cane  sugar,  because  I  am  a 
sugar  refiner. 

4738.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency 
in  the  two  answers.  I  think  jelly  is  made  in  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

4739.  And  jelly  cannot  be  made  without  cane 
sugar? — No ;  and  the  manufacturers  know  where 
to  get  cane  sugar.  It  is  the  general  consumer 
that  does  not  know  very  \vell  where  to  get  it  ; 
but  the  manufacturers  of  preserves  know  where 
to  get  it 

4740.  But  I  think  you  went  the  lengtji  of 
stating  that  there  was  no  pure  cane  sugar  to  be 
had  in  the  country? — Not  in  the  form  of 
loaf  sugar ;  but  in  an  equally  pure  form 
there  is. 

4741.  In  your  opinion  unless  free  trade  is  un- 
trammelled it  is  worse  than  protection,  is  it? — I 
do  not  quite  understand  that. 

4742.  You  said  that  you  must  have  free  trade 
untrammelled  ? — Free  trade  means  untrammelled 
trade. 

4743.  We  have  no  free  trade  in  the  world  ? 
— We  have  what  is  understood  by  free  trade. 
What  is  understood  by  free  trade  is  that  if 
customs'  duties,  or  any  other  duties  are  levied, 
they  shall  be  so  levied  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  exchange  of  commodities  between 
nations. 

4744.  You  are  putting  things  in  the  condi- 
tional mood ;  I  want  to  take  things  as  they  are  ? 
— As  they  are  we  have  not  free  trade  on  account 
of  the  French  bounties. 

4745.  It  is  bad  not  to  have  free  trade? — 
It  is. 

4746.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  back  to 
protection? — No,  I  would  not. 

4747.  At  all  events,  what  we  have  is  better 
than  protection  ? — Certainly.  I  want  to  have 
more  free  trade,  to  be  better  still. 

4748.  Would 
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4748.  Would  it  be  a  step  towards  free  trade 
to  put  a  protectiTe  doty  upon  sugar  coining  here? 
•^JNot  to  put  on  a  protective  dutj,  but  to  put  on 
a  counterrailing  duty  it  would. 

4749.  You  may  call  it  a  countervailing  duty, 
but  it  is  a  protection  for  yon  against  the  beet* 
root  sugar ;  practically  it  amounts '  to  that,  does 
it  not  ? — I  do  not  tliink  it  does  in  the  sense  that 
we  generally  use  the  word.  A  great  many  Eng- 
lish words  Iiave  two  meanings,  and  ^*  protection  " 
is  one  of  those  words. 

4750»  You  do  not  mean  to  limit  the  meanings 
of  English  words  to  two,  do  you? — No;  but 
when  I  am  answering  the  question  I  look  at  the 
thing  in  a  certain  meaning.  You  might  eay  it 
was  protection  if  I  wanted  a  policeman  to  prevent 
somebody  knocking  me  down  in  the  street,  but 
that  is  not  a  question  of  protection  in  trade. 
Protection  in  trade  means  an  artificial  advantage 
given  by  one  country  for  the  purpose  of  fosteiing 
an  industry  which  otherwise  would  not  succeed 
in  that  country,  or  would  not  succeed  without 
being  placed  on  its  legs,  in  the  first  place,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  a  new*  country.  In  that 
eense  of  the  word  **  protection  *'  I  could  not  call 
a  countervailing  duty  a  protective  duty,  because 
is  is  not  one  in  that  sense. 

4751.  I  think  you  expressed  a  fear  that  if 
matters  continue  as  they  are  now,  the  sugar 
estates  in  the  West  Indies  and  elbewhere  will  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  that  in  consequence 
we  may  have  to  pay  more  for  sugar  than  we  are 
paying  now  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it. 

4752.  Then  one  might  argue  in  the  same  way, 
might  one  not,  vnth  regard  to  any  branch  of 
industry.  Supposing  that  you  heard  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  that  aU  the  coalowners  of  Great 
Britain  were  losing  1  s.  per  ton,  would  you  think 
that  a  reason  for  asking  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  raise  tiie  price  of  coal  Is.  per  ton 
on  the  plea  that,  if  all  collieries  were  shut  up  we 
should  nave  to  pay  more  hereafter? — I  should 
think  it  unnecessary,  because  this  is  a  free  trade 
country.  We  know  that  where  the  market  is 
perfectly  open  and  uncontrolled  by  unnatural 
causes,  it  will  set  itself  right,  and  that  coal  would 
ultimately  come  to  its  proper  price ;  but  in  our 
case  the  thins  is  utterly  impossible  without  tiie 
removal  of  that  which  is  the  disturbing  cause, 
and  which  is  acting  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade. 

4753.  But  the  disturbing  cause  in  each  case 
would  be  the  fact  that  the  coalowner  and  the 
sugar  grower  were  not  making  any  profit  ? — Yes ; 
but  in  the  one  case  the  want  of  profit  would  set 
thines  right,  and  in  the  other  case  it  would  not 
set  uiings  riglit.  In  our  case  it  would  cause 
sugar  to  be  ultimately  grown  in  countries  where 
we  know  it  cannot  be  grown  most  cheaply,  and 
it  cannot  be  an  ultimate  advantage  to  the  world 
to  have  sugar  gron^n  where  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  grown  most  cheaply. 

Mr.  Courtnt-y. 

4754.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Antigua? — No, 
I  have  not. 

4755.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  ex- 
port duty  on  sugar  in  Antiffua? — There  is  a 
small  duty  on  packages,  which  amounts  to  2  d. 
per  cwt.  in  concrete. 

4756.  Or  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indian 
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Islands  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not; 
but  it  is  a  very  small  matter  if  there  is. 

4757.  If  there  is,  it  would  ofiend  against  your 
principles? — If  there  was  an  export  duty  on 
sugar  it  would  be  decidedly  an  anti-free  trade 
matter ;  countries  do  not  generally  place  duties 
on  exports  of  their  produce. 

4758.  You  will  nnd,  I  think,  that  almost  all 
the  West  Indian  Islands  have  export  duties  ? — 
Whatever  it  is,  it  must  be  a  very  trifling  matter, 
and  a  manifestly  wrong  thing. 

4759.  Does  your  system  of  making  sugar  in 
a  concrete  form  extend  ? — Yes. 

4760.  Is  it  adopted  in  other  places?— It  is 
adopted  in  other  pkces,  and  the  largest  company 
in  the  world,  tne  Colonial  company,  use  our 
apparatus,  and  find  that  it  is  a  cheaper  way  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  than  making  ordinary  Muscovado 
su^ar. 

4761.  Your  principle  of  free  trade  is,  that 
commodities  should  oe  produced  under  natural 
conditions,  as  far  as  possible,  everywhere? — 
Yes. 

4762.  And  that  no  Government  should  inter- 
fere with  the  production  of  commodities  ? — Yes. 

4763.  If  any  other  Government  than  ours  does 
interfere  so  as  to  disturb  the  natural  conditions 
of  production,  you  would  then  justify  a  counter- 
balancing action  so  as  to  restore  those  natural 
conditions? — It  would  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. If  a  country  adopted  a  mode  of  pro- 
tecting its  manufactures  over  which  we  had 
absolute  control,  then  I  should  certainly  use  that 
control,  and  prevent  free  trade  being  tampered 
with  ;  but  that  is  not  always  the  case. 

4764.  If  the  action  could,  in  your  point  of 
view,  restore  the  original  ratios  of  the  conditions 
of  production,  you  would  take  that  action? — 
Yes. 

4765.  Your  principle  of  free  trade  is  that 
commodities  should  oe  produced  all  over  the 
world  according  to  the  natural  condition  of  pro- 
duction ;  someone  in  France  takes  action  which 
disturbs  the  condition  of  production  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity  in  that  country ;  if  England 
would  take  action  which  should  restore  the  rela- 
tive conditions  of  production  of  that  commodity 
in  its  colonies,  you  would  justifv  England  in 
taking  that  action? — Yes,  I  should. 

4766.  That  is  your  principle? — That  is  my 
principle ;  if  you  can  do  it  with  a  certainty. 

4767.  The  ultimate  thing  at  which  we  all  aim 
is  an  entire  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  interference  with  the  conditions  of 
production  ?— Yes. 

4768.  Might  we  not  best  secure  that  end  by 
showing  on  our  ownpart  a  complete  abstinence 
from  any  action  P^- We  have  done  so. 

4769.  Is  not  that  the  best  wa^  of  securing  the 
end? — Not  in  all  cases.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
weak  course  of  action  where  we  have  the  remedy 
entirely  in  our  own  hand».  I  think  it  is  a  very 
weak  position  indeed  to  take  up  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  ruined  simply  because  we  will  sit  still 
under  it.  The  French  could  not  retaliate  upon 
us ;  the  matter  is  entirely  m  our  own  hands. 

4770.  My  point  is  this;  since  we  concede  that 
the  end  that  we  desire  is  complete  abstinence  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  irom  interference  ia 
any  way,  could  we  not  best  promote  that  end 
by  being  perfectly  inactive  ourselves? — We  can- 
not have  a  better  proof  than  the  case  we  are 
dealing  with  that  that  is  not  so;    because  tiie 
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universal  opinion  is  that  if  we  were  to  put  a 
countervailing  duty  on,  we  should  secure  at  once 
a  sugar  convention,  and  free  trade  in  sugar.  I 
believe  that  would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

4771.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  an  absolute  cer* 
twity  that  if  you  put  a  countervailing  duty  on 
there  would  be  immediately  what  the  witnesses 
have  told  us,  viz.,  refining  in  bond  abroad  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  question 
about  it. 

4772.  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  opinion  ? 
— Because  this  is  the  largest  market.  Other 
countries  cannot  possibly  carry  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  to  any  purpose  without  they  have 
the  English  market  and  the  French  market  to 
send  their  su^ar  to.  There  would  be  no  object 
in  their  making  such  a  quantity  of  sugar^ 
as  they  do  not  consume  it  in  their  own 
coantries. 

4773.  There  might  be  some  circumstances 
under  which  they  could  not  refine  in  bond,  might 
there  not? — I  do  not  think  there  are  such  cir- 
cumstances anywhere. 

4774.  In  the  case  of  Belgium,  for  instance  ? — 
I  think  the  Bel^ans  could  refine  in  bond.  If 
it  had  been  worth  while  I  have  no  doubt  they 
could  have  been  brought  round  to  refine  in  bond, 
but  as  the  Belgians  were  quite  willing  to  reduce 
their  duty  to  almost  a  nominal  point,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  tbey 
refined  in  bond  or  not,  the  other  countries  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  raise  an  imnecessary 
diffictilty  with  Belgium,  as  I  understand  the 
position. 

4775.  If  foreign  countries  five  bounties,  you 
would,  in  order  to  restore  what  you  call  free- 
trade^  exactly  countervail,  by  a  duty,  the  amount 
of  the  bounty  ? — Yes. 

4776.  In  order  to  do  that  you  would  have  to 
countervail  them  accurately^  would  you  not? — 
Where  a  country  like  England  has  very  large  ad- 
vantages over  other  countries  in  the  manufacture 
and  refining  of  sugar,  she  can  afford  to  accom-* 
plish  that  by  having  a  countervailing  duty  that 
IS  really  less  than  the  bounty. 

4777.  Then  you  do  not  countervail  the  bounty  ? 
— You  do  not  countervail  it  to  the  full  extent. 

/4778.  That  is  to  say,  you  put  on  a  sort  of 
duty  which  practically  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
retaliatory  duty  than  of  a  countervailing  duty  ? 
—It  is  not  retaliatory.  We  could  fairly  put  on 
a  duty  that  exactly  equalled  the  amount  of  the 
bounty ;  but  if  we  put  on  a  duty  which  we  know 
does  not  really  cover  the  amount  of  bounty  got 
by  the  foreigners,  they  are  still  at  an  advantage 
over  us ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  that  we  can,  by 
our  natural  advantages,  overcome. 

4779.  Supposing  that  the  Austrian  bounty  is 
4  /•  per  ton,  and  that  we  put  on  a  countervailing 
duty  of  3  /•  per  ton,  we  do  not  countervail  the 
bounty  absolutely  ? — We  give  them  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.     . 

4780.  Is  not  that  very  much  the  same  as  saying 
that  we  are  trying  to  destroy  the  industry  in  Aus- 
tria, although  not  to  its  full  amount  ? — No,  we  are 
not  trying  to  destroy  the  industry  in  Austria ;  we 
do  not  know  that  it  will  destroy  it.  We  cannot 
tell  to  a  certainty,  until  bounties  are  done  away 
with,  where  sugar  will  ultimately  be  grown,  ex- 
cepting that  we  think  it  will  be  grown  in  certain 
places. 
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4781.  According  to  your  view  England  is  the 
largest  market  for  this  sugar? — Yes. 

4782.  And  you  do  something  that  is  to  check 
that  Austrian  sugar  from  coming  into  this  market? 
— Yes,  to  check  Austrian  sugar  coming  into  this 
market  below  the  natural  market  price. 

4783.  But  you  check  it  whether  it  is  below 
or  above  the  natural  market  price  ?— It  may  come 
into  the  market  on  fair  terms. 

4784.  But  you  would  ^heck  it  if  it  comes 
below  fair  terms? — Yes,  if  it  comes  below  fair 
terms. 

4785.  You  say  that  now  it  is  below  fair  terms  t 
— It  is. 

4786.  And,  therefore,  you  would  check  it  ? — 
Yes. 

4787.  And,  therefore,  do  you  not,  in  doing 
that,  do  something  to  destroy  the  Austrian  beet- 
root cultivation?  —  The  result  of  &ee-trade 
measures  is  sometimes  very  unexpected.  People 
who  thought  that  their  trades  depended  upon 

{>rotection  have  found  that  the  application  of 
ree-trade  to  them  has  made  them  more  economi- 
cal in  their  processes  of  manufacture,  and  much 
more  ingenious,  and  it  has  been  an  advantage  to 
them  greater  than  any  disadvantages  which  arose 
from  takine  protection  from  them;  and  that 
may  be  so  m  Austria,  for  anything  I  know. 

4788.  You  propose  to  check  the  Austrian 
sugar  coming  into  this  market? — ^I  do  not  pro- 

r«e  to  checK  any  sugar  coming  into  this  market; 
only  say  that  we  should  apply  the  principle  of 
free- trade  to  sugar. 

4789.  Will  you  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  one 
of  your  own  answers,  in  which  you  said  that  the 
effect  of  a  countervailing  duty  would  be  to  check 
Austrian  sugar  coming  in,  it  it  is,  as  it  is  now» 
below  the  natural  mancet  price  ? — That  is  so. 

4790.  Therefore  you  do  check  Austrian  sugar 
coming  into  this  market? — I  cannot  tell  tliat,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  the  Austrians  can 
afford  to  send  it  in  at. 

4791.  But  you  intend  to  check  Austrian  Sugar 
coming  into  this  market,  in  order  to  give  a  certain 
benefit  to  West  Indian  sugar  ? — I  am  not  advo- 
cating the  interests  of  any  particular  manu- 
factures anywhere ;  I  am  simply  advocating  the 
application  to  sugar  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  quite  regardless  of  what  the  effect  is. 
I  would  say  exactly  what  Mr.  Cobden  says. 

4792.  I  want  to  know  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  West  Indian  su^r,  of  checking  this 
Austrian  sugar ;  it  would  stimulate  the  industry 
of  the  West  indies,  would  it  not  ?— Yes. 

4793.  Therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  effect 
of  the  checking  of  Austrian  sugar  would  be  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  Austrian  sugar^  coming 
into  the  English  market,  and  that  difference 
would  be  met  by  sending  up  the  West  Indian 
sugars? — Yes. 

4794.  That  being  so^  would  you  not  do  some- 
thing which  would  tend  to  destroy  the  Austrian 
beetroot  cultivation  ? — It  would  tend  to  destroy 
it. 

4795.  You  put  the  Austrian  beet  sugar  manu- 
facturers under  a  certain  disadvantage,  do  you 
not  ? — Not  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Bell 

4796.  You  take  away  an  advantage? — We 
take  aw.ay  an  unnatural  advantage  tnat  they 
have  ;  and,  of  course,  if  you  take  anything  away 
from  a  man,  he  is  that  much  worse  off. 

4797.  You 
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Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

4797.  You  cripple  that  industrTy  and  having 
got  to  that  point,  jou  think  that.  07  doing  that, 
you  are  furthering  the  principles  of  free  trade  ? 
— Certainly  I  do. 

Chairman.      ' 

4798.  When  the  honourable  Member  speaks 
about  checking  the  Austrian  exportation  of  sugar, 
that  would  not  necessarily  be  a  check,  would  it? 
— Not  necessarily. 

4799.  I£  Austria  could  produce  sugar  as  low 
as  the  West  Indies,  they  would  continue  to  send 
their  sugar  in  here  ? — They  would. 

4800.  When  you  speak  about  a  countervailing 
duty,  you  simply  want  to  remove  the  disad- 
vantages under  wLich  our  sugar-growing  colonies 
labour? — Y^s. 

4801.  You  do  not  wish  to  give  them  any 
advantage  over  the  Austrian  sugar  ? — Certainly 
not. 

4802.  And  if  the  Austrian  sugar  could  be 
brought  in  here  at  a  less  price  than  colonial 
sugar,  you  do  not  desire  to  be  protected  against 
that  natural  disadvantage  ? — No. 

4803.  In  fact,  a  countervailing  duty  would  be 
no  check  to  natural  advantages  at  all  ? — No. 

4804.  And  it  would  not  necessarily  be  a  check 
on  Austrian  sugar  ? — Certainly  not. 

4805.  The  word  *'  retaliatory  **  has  been  used ; 
but  a  retaliatory  duty  is  a  duty  which  does  an 
injury  to  the  person  agunst  whose  goods  you  put 
On  the  retaliatory  duty,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4806.  Would  a  countervailing  duty  which  pre- 
vented the  Austrian  people  ha^g  to  contribute, 
out  of  their  pockets,  money  for  the  support  of  any 
particular  industry,  be  an  injury  to  the  Austrian 
public  ? — It  would  not 

4807.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  retaliatory  ? 
— It  would  not  be  retaliatory. 

4808.  An  honourable  Member  spoke  about  this 
countervailing  duty,  and  said  that,  in  order  to  be 
a  proper  countervailing  duty,  it  must  be  an  accu- 
rate one,  that  is  to  say,  one  which  accurately 
countervailed  the  bounty;  you  admit  that,  of 
course  ? — ^Yes. 

4809.  Anything  which  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  bounty  woula  be  protection? — It  would. 

4810.  fiut  anything  which  did  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  amount  01  the  bounty  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  country  from  which  the  goods  came, 
would  it  not  ?— ^Certainly. 

4811.  And  you  would,  rather  than  run  the 
slightest  risk  of  being  charged  with  a  desire  for 
protection,  prefer  still  to  permit  produce,  imder 
some  small  bounty,  to  come  in  from  some  coun- 
tries ? — I  would. 

4812.  But  it  would  be  no  infiringement  of  free 
trade  if  the  countervailing  duty  was  not  so  much 
as  the  bounty  ? — No. 

4813.  Those  countries  who  gave  the  bounty 
would  continue  to  infringe  free  trade,  but  we 
should  not? — No. 

4814.  You  were  asked  what  ground  vou  had 
for  supposing  that  France  would  refine  in  bond ; 
you  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  we  have  had  evi- 
dence before  this  Committee  to  show  that  the 
French  refiners  have  agreed  to  refine  in  bond? — 
Yes. 

4815.  But  that  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  will  refine  in  bond  is,  that  we  shall 
place  their  sugar  and  Austrian  sugar,  and  other 
sugar,  upon  the  same  level,  by  means  of  a 
couuterviuUng    duty    against   bounties  ?—Cer- 
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48 16.  Supposing  that  four  out  of  the  six  sugar-  ^* 
producing  countries  were  willing  to  come  under 

a  convention  establishing  refining  in  bond,  which 
would  certidnly  abolish  bounties,  do  vou  not 
think  it  would  be  a  very  wrong  thing  for  Eng- 
land to  stand  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  that 
free  trade  position,  by  refusing  to  take  steps 
against  the  other  two  countries,  unless  they  also 
took  similar  action  to  the  other  four  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  most  inconsistent  with  their  views 
upon  free  trade. 

4817.  Therefore,  supposing  that  four  of  the 
countries  were  willing  to  come  under  a  conven- 
tion with  a  penal  clause,  and  two  of  them  would 
not,  it  would  be  a  very  absurd  thing  for  us  not 
to  take  advantage  of  tjie  opportunity  of  doing 
away  with  the  boun^  in  four  out  of  the  six 
countries  by  means  of  refining  in  bond,  and  in 
the  other  two,  by  means  of  a  countervailing  duty? 
—Yea. 

4818.  You  believe  that  refining  in  bond  is  the 
only  means  of  absolutely  abolishing  bounties, 
but  I  also  understand  that  you  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept equivalenta  from  countries  where  there  may 
be  any  great  difficulty  in  carrying  that  out  pro- 
vided their  duties  are  reduced  ? — les. 

4819.  It  is  not  that  you  believe  that  any  other 
system  than  that  of  refining  in  bond  will  practi- 
cally have  the  effect  of  abolishing  bounties,  but 
that,  in  the  case  of  countries  where  the  duties 
are  very  low,  the  amount  of  the  bounty  would  be 
very  small  ? — Yes. 

4820.  You  were  asked  your  opinion^  from  the 
consumers'  point  of  view,  and  I  think  you  stated 
that,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  not  a  good  thing  for 
the  consumer  tnat  this  bounty  should  continue, 
and  the  honourable  Member  asked  you  whether 
the  same  argument  would  not  apply  to  coals,  and 
he  put  this  case  to  you :  **  Supposinff  that  the 
colliery  proprietors  here  found  tkemselves  unable 
to  work  their  mines,  unless  they  got  1  s.  per  ton 
more,  would  not  that  be  very  much  the  same 
case  as  that  of  tlie  sugar  refiners  "  ?  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  coal  could  be  imported  into  this 
country  naturally  lower  than  we  could  produce 
it,  it  would  not  be  an  injury  to  the  consumer, 
because  he  would  always  be  able  to  depend  upon 
the  supply,  the  supply  being  a  natural  one  ? — 
Yes. 

4821.  But,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  the  supply  is 
not  a  natural  one,  and  we  run  the  risk  of  naving 
our  supply  destroyed,  because  artificial  means  are 
used  to  extin^sh  our  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

4822.  And,  as  the  obiect  with  which  the 
bounty  was  put  on  diminished,  the  supply  would 
cease,*  and  the  bounty  being  taken  0%  the  price 
to  the  consumer  would  rise  considerably? — 
Yes. 

4623.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  that  by  means  of  bounties  the 
price  should  be  artificially  reduced  ? — No. 

4824.  Therefore  the  case  of  the  supply  of  coal 
which  is  based  upon  natural  conditions,  does  not 
apply  at  all  ? — Certainly  it  does  not. 

4825.  You  would  reply  to  the  proposition  made 
by  the  same  honourable  Member  that  you  desire 
England  to  pay  you  3,000  /.  a  jrear  for  the  sake 
of  retaining  your  custom,  that  it  is  not  for  the 
good  of  the  English  nation  that  this  state  of  things 
snould  continue  ?— Yes. 

4826.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  the  West 
£  £  2  Riding, 
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Riding,  asked  yon  a  question,  upon  the  subject  of 
paying  a  bounty,  and  I  think  he  asked  whether 
it  would  not  be  cheaper  for  us  to  pa;^  a  bounty 
upon  the  cane  sugar  than  to  put  on  this  counter- 
vailinff  duty ;  in  the  first  place,  is  it  a  matter  of 
fact  voaX  only  one-third  of  our  sugar  is  cane 
sugar  ? — No. 

4827.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  two-thirds  of  our 
sugar  is  cane  sugar  ?-^Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

4828.  Then  the  bounty  would  have  to  be  paid 
upon  two-thirds,  would  it  not? — ^Yes. 

4829.  But  would  m  bounty  upon  raw  sugar 
meet  die  difficulties  of  the  renners? — No,  it 
would  not. 

4830.  You  would,  practically,  also  have  to  give 
a  bounty  upon  all  the  sugar  that  nas  refined  here, 
would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4831*  From  that  point  of  view,  do  you  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  this 
country,  even  if  there  were  no  other  objections 
to  it,  to  ^ve  a  bounty  instead  of  imposing  a 
countervailing  duty  ? — No,  I  did  not  think  of  it 
at  the  time,  or  else  it  would  have  been  quite 
manifest  to  me  that  the  continuing  of  the  bounties 
to  the  French  refiner  would  have  the  eflfect  of 
continuing  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar,  so  that 
the  bounty  given  to  the  West  Indian  planters 
would  have  to  be  continually  increased  to  meet 
it. 

4832.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  the 
bounty  which  we  cave  was  found  to  counteract 
the  bounties  given  by  foreign  nations,  the  bounties 
would  increase,  so  that  there  would  be  a  war  of 
tariffs,  and  we  should  have  to  go  on  increasing 
the  bounty  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

4833.  But  getting  rid  of  bounty  by  means  of 
refining  in  bond  is  not  attended  by  any  difficulty 
of  that  Kind  ? — None  whatever. 

4834.  You  said,  I  think,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion that  it  was  desirable  that  sugar  should  be 
irom  2  /.  to  3  /.  per  ton  dearer  ;  but  do  vou  ad- 
vocate this  abobtion  of  the  bounty  simply  upon 
the  ground  that  sugar  ought  to  be  2  /I  or  3  /.  per 
ton  dearer? — Certainly  not;  I  should  think  it 
would  be  a  hopeless  ground  to  come  forward  on 
merely  for  the  sake  of  raising  the  price  of 
sugar. 


amrman^condnued. 

4835.  Does  it  follow,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
that  if  there  were  a  countervailing  duty  of  3/. 

fer  ton,  sugar  would  rise  3  /.  per  ton  in  price? — 
t    is    very    uncertain    what   sugar  would    da 
exactly. 

4836.  There  would  be  a  competition,  would 
there  not,  amongst  the  sumr  growing  colonies 
themselves,  and  there  womd  be  the  competition 
which  the  cane  grown  sunr  would  meet  with 
from  all  the  beetroot  growing  countries,  and  that 
competition  would  naturally  force  down  the 
prices  to  a  sum  which  would  simply  give  an 
adequate  return  ? — Yes. 

4837.  In  fact  it  would  be  on  the  same  level  as 
any  other  industrv  ?^'¥es. 

4838.  A  question  was  asked  you  as  to  when 

Jou  began  to  suffer  from  these  bounties,  thej 
aving  been  in  force  for  many  years;  as  a  matter 
fact  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  the  great  increase  in  the  Austrian  grovrth  of 
beet  has  taken  jJace  ? — Yes. 

4839.  And  it  is  since  that  great  increase  that 
the  .  pressure  has  been  most  severely  felt  ? — 
Yes. 

4840.  I  suppose  that  yon,  as  a  proprietor, 
would  say  that  a  sugar  grower  would  not  imme- 
diatelv  give  up  his  industry,  even  although  he 
were  losing,  it  he  saw  any  chance  of  a  remedy  ? 
— No,  he  would  not,  if  he  saw  any  chance  of  a 
remedy. 

4841.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  not  the  pre- 
sent Government  and  the  last  Government  lot  a 
great  many  years,  ever  since  1864,  indeed,  been 
doing  their  utmost  to  put  a  stop  to  these  bounties  ? 
—They  have. 

4842.  And,  naturally,  you  would  assume  that 
these  exertions  of  ike  Government  would,  in  the 
event,  have  some  result? — Yes. 

4843.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  ensue  if 
no  result  were  to  follow  firom  the  Committee 
which  is  now  sitting  ? — I  think  that  \£  there  is 
positively  and  definitely  no  result  arising  frcHu 
the  action  of  this  Committee,  a  great  number  of 
estates  in  the  West  Indies  will  at  onoe  rive  in. 
They  will  say  that  ''  It  is  utterly  useless  to 
struggle  any  longer  with  a  hopeless  task,  and  the 
sooner  we  stop  the  better." 
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Chairman. 

4844.  You  are  Assistant  Secretary,  I  think,  to 
the  Board  of  Customs  ? — Yes. 

4845.  You  have  been  present  at  the  various 
Conferences  which  have  taken  place' with  foreign 
powers  upon  the  question  of  drawbacks  upon 
their  sugar,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

4846.  You  were  present,  I  think,  at  the  Con- 
ference in  1864,  at  which  the  Convention  of  that 
date  was  ^eed  to  ? — I  was. 

4847.  X  ou  were  then,  I  think,  assistant  to 
Mr.  Mallet  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  ? — I  was. 

4848.  You  were  present  also  at  the  Brussels 
Conference  of  1875,  were  you  not  ? — I  was. 

4849.  In  what  capacity  were  you  there? — 
I  was  then  the  first  Britisn  delegate. 

4850.  And  you  occupied  the  same  position,  I 
believe,  at  the  Conferences  of  1876  and  1877  at. 
Parik?— Yes. 

4851.  In  addition  to  the  position  which  you 
occupied  at  these  various  Conferences,  I  believe 
vOu  were  sent  on  special  missions  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  Brussels  and  the  Hague,  with  a  view  of 
endeavouring  to  arrange  some  difficulties  which 
arose  as  to  we  ratification  of  the  last  Convention 
that  was  agreed  to  7 — I  was. 

4852.  Can  you  give  us  any  positive  opinion  as 
to  what  it  was  that  caused  the  oreakdown  of  the 
several  Conventions  which  have  been  agreed  to 
at  those  Conferences  ? — Do  you  wish  me  to  go 
back  to  the  Convention  of  1864,  or  to  the  non- 
ratification  of  the  draft  Convention  of  the  sub- 
sequent Conferences  ? 

4853.  Taking  the  Convention  of  1864  first,  that 
Convention,  I  Siink,  was  never  fully  carried  out, 
was  it? — It  was  never  folly  carried  out  by 
France.  The  basis  of  that  Convention  was  to 
establish  a  correlation  between  duties  and  draw- 
backs. The  principle  of  the  Convention  was  cor- 
relation, and  this  the  French  did  not  carry  out. 
Therefore  France  may  be  said  not  to  have  carried 
out  that  Convention  at  all,  as  she  evaded  the 
principal  basis.  France  gave  some  satisfactory 
reasons,  or  reasons  which  were  admitted  by  sub- 
sequent Conferences  to  be  satisfactory,  although 
they  were  never  quite  held  to  be  so,  for  not 
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having  established  the  correlation ;  but  in  practice 
she  never  did  so.  This  led  to  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment, 
and  previously  to  that  Convention  coming  to  a 
close,  France  undertook  to  establish  the  correla- 
tion ;  but  she  again,  after  a  time,  deferred  doing 
so,  because  she  led  us  to  hope  that  she  was 
going  to  give  you  satisfaction  by  adopting  the 
system  of  refining  in  bond,  which  will  quite  do 
away  with  all  bounties." 

4854.  You  spoke  about  the  basis  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1864  being  this  correlation  ;  but  what 
was  the  object  in  view  at  the  Conference  of  1864? 
— To  get  rid  of  the  bounties  on  export. 

4855.  That  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  object 
by  all  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Con- 
ference ?— Yes ;  the  negotianons  were  held  at  the 
instigation  of  the  foreign  powers ;  Belgium  and 
France  originally  commenced  it. 

4856.  It  beins  fully  admitted,  I  imagine,  that 
the  bounties  did  exist  ? — It  was  fully  admitted 
that  tiie  only  object  of  the  negotiations  was  to  do 
away  with  the  bounties. 

4857.  You  say  that  one  of  the  principles  of  this 
Convention  was  the  establishment  of  a  correlation 
which  was  never  carried  out  by  France  ? — It  was 
never  carried  out  by  France. 

4858.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee 
what  you  mean  by  correlation  ? — The  duty  is 
levied  on  raw  suear.  Raw  suirar  varies  very 
much  in  saccharine  richness;  some  sn^rswill 
yield,  in  refined  sugar,  65,  70,  80,  ana  90  per 
cent  The  duty  being  levied  on  the  raw  matenal, 
we  had  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  duty  on 
the  refined  product,  that  is  to  say,  the  per* 
centage  of  the  refined  product  which  could  be 
extracted  from  the  raw.  material ;  so  that  a  rich 
Java  sugar,  which  yielded  98  per  cent,  of  refined 
sugar,  and  a  very  low  class  Jamaica  sugar  which 
yielded  70  per  cent,  of  refined  sugar,  had  to  be 
assessed  with  the  relative  duties  according  to 
their  saccharine  richness.  Hence  there  was  esta- 
blished a  classification  of  duties  including  every 
sugar ;  that  is  to  say,  sugars  were  classed,  and 
the  average  of  that  class  established  the  duty  on 
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the  refined;  that  is^  on  the  quantitj  of  the 
refined  product  which  could  be  produced  out  of 
the  unmanufactured  article.  If  that  had  been  a 
correct  assessment  of  duties^  of  course  a  correla- 
tion would  have  been  then  and  there  established; 
because  there  was  only  one  duty  paid  upon  the 
export  of  refined  sugar^  that  is  to  say,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  sugar  imported 
would  be  returned  on  the  refined  sugar  exported. 
The  difficulty  was  to  put  the  duties  on  the  raw 
sugar  in  correlation  with  the  per-centage  of  the 
refined  product. 

4859.  Is  it  the  case  that  a  very  considerable 
bounty  was  obtained  by  the  French  refiners  in 
consequence  of  their  using  a  sugar,  the  duty  on 
which  was  paid  as  raw  duffar,  but  which  was 
practically  so  white  as  to  be  aunost  refined  sugar? 
— ^There  was  one  class  of  sugar,  which  is  known 
as  white  crystals  in  this  country,  and  which,  I 
think,  they  call  poudres  blanches  m  France,  to 
which  that  observation  would  apply.  It  is  an 
extremely  high  class  sugar;  you  may  call  it 
refined  sugar;  it  required  hardly  any  expen« 
diture  of  labour  to  make  it  equal  to  the  first  class 
refined.  I  believe  it  did  go  throuigh  the  refinery, 
but  it  was  practically  refined  sugar  before  it  went 
into  the  refinery ;  it  merely  passed  in  and  passed 
out  again. 

4860.  And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
was  almost  pure  sugar,  the  duty  levied  upon  it 
was  only  a  duty  levied  upon  what  was  under- 
stood as  raw  sugar,  which  was  not  expected  to 
yield  anything  like  the  same  per-centage  of 
refined  as  poudres  blanches  practically  did? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

,  4861.  Therefore  in  consequence  of  that  corre- 
lation not  being  carried  out,  the  French  refiners 
obtained  a  very  large  bounty  under  the  Conven- 
tion of  1864  ? — They  did  in  reference  to  that 
sugar  and  other  classes  of  sugar,  but  not  all  to 
the  same  extent;  it  depended  upon  the  sugar 
which  they  used. 

4862.  But  it  was  with  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular class  of  sugar  that  our  refiners  complamed 
the  most? — They  made  a  very  special  complaint 
about  that ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  could 
say  that  they  complained  of  it  the  most,  because 
my  recollection  from  reading  the  memorials  is 
that  thev  alleeed  that  they  were  completely  an- 
nihilated by  uie  whole  French  svstem,  and  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  bounties  m  those  days, 
which  was  not  less,  I  think,  than  700,000  L  or 
800,000/.  You  may  be  right;  I  know  there 
was  a  special  complaint  of  that  class  of 
sugar. 

4863.  When  did  those  complaints  begin  to 
arise  with  reference  to  the  Convention  of  1864  ? 
— I  think  the  trade  memorials  that  I  recollect 
best  were  seven  or  ei^ht  years  afterwards,  but  I 
did  not  think  of  lookmg  at  that  point.  I  was 
not  engaged  on  the  sugar  question  intermediately. 
Mr.  Ogilvie  then  reported  upon  all  these  papers; 
but  the  point  is  more  fully  brought  out  in  the 
trade  memorials  of  1872  and  1873,  when  they 
doubled  the  French  duties  and  consequently 
doubled  the  bounties.  Until  then  I  believe  the 
English  refiners  did,  in  a  manner,  struggle  on  to 
a  certain  extent. 

4864.  You  were  going  on  to  tell  us  that  in 
consequence  of  the  French  Assembly  having 
passed  a  law  for  refining  in  bond,  the  French 
Government  said  that  all  our  complaints  with 
r,ejE<erence  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  bounties  at 
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that  time  would  be  remedied,  because  refining  in 
bond  would  be  put  into  practice  ? — That  is  so. 

4865.  What  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  a  set- 
tlement upon  that  basis  ? — To  explain  the  matter 
the  French  Government  were  placed  in  this 
position ;  in  consequence  of  the  Convention  of 
1864  not  be^og  found  to  answer  its  purpose,  a 
Conference  had  been  called  in  Lond!on  to  see 
what  remedy  could  be  proposed,  and  a  question 
had  been  raised  whether  saccharinetry  should 
not  supersede  it.  The  British  deWates  recom- 
mended refining  in  bond. 

4866.  Who  were  the  British  delegates?— 
Sir  Louis  Mallet,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 
The  British  delegates  proposed  refining  in  bond. 
The  French  Government  were  subsequently  in  a 
difiTerent  position  from  that  in  which  they  were 
when  they  proposed  the  renewal  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  Assembly  had  then  forced  the  hand 
of  the  Government,  inasmuch  as  they  had  carried 
refining  in  bond  by  a  very  large  majority  in  the 
National  Assembly.  The  French  Government 
then,  in  order  to  protect  their  refiners  from  the 
bounties  to  which  they  might  be  subjected  from 
other  countries,  called  a  Conference  at  Brussels, 
and  then  proposed  for  the  first  time,  as  an  inter- 
national basis,  refining  in  bond.  The  position 
of  the  French  Government  was  then  changed. 
Their  own  refiners  had  to  go  into  bond,  and  they 
looked  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  ^'  If  our  re- 
finers go  into  bond,  and  lose  their  bounty,  we 
wish  ail  other  countries  to  go  into  bond  also, 
and  lose  their  bounty,  or  we  shall  be  ruined 
by  foreign  competition.**  They  applied  to  Great 
Britain;  we  had  no  sugar  duties  at  that  time, 
but  ther6  is  no  doubt  that  we  were  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  Conference,  because  the 
parties  to  the  Confidence  in  1864  were  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain ;  if  Eng- 
land was  a  party  to  the  Convention,  it  would 
naturally  give  it  more  solidity  (that  is,  perhi4>s, 
the  best  word  I  can  use)  in  the  eyes  of  Belgium 
and  Holland ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  great 
powers  you  have  parties  to  a  treaty,  the  better 
are  the  interests  of  the  smaller  powers  secured. 

4867.  You  mean  that  the  smaller  powers  would 
have  more  confidence  in  any  treaty  being  carried 
out  which  was  agreed  to,  if'^ England  was  a  party 
to  it  7 — I  think  sp ;  I  am  explaming  the  irreeu- 
larity  of  a  country  going  to  the  Conference  that 
had  no  sugar  duties.  We  assisted  very  much,  I 
thinks  in  that  Convention ;  that  was  the  Brussels 
Conference  of  1875.  You  should  understand 
that  the  French  Government,  so  soon  as  their 
refiners  were  driven  into  bond  by  the  Assembly, 
then  immediately  set  to  work  to  secure  fair  com- 
petition for  their  refiners  under  the  altered  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  to  work ;  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  it  was  to  get  an  International 
Convention  to  stop  other  countries  giving 
bounties. 

4868.  And  the  Convention  was  agreed  to  at 
that  Conference  ? — Yes. 

4869.  For  refining  in  bond  ?— <For  refining  in 
bond  for  the  three  countries,  and  a  separate 
svstem  fur  Belgium.  For  very  special  reasons 
there  were  separate  articles  framed  for  Belgium. 

4870.  That  Convention  was  never  ratified  by 
the  Dutch  Assembly,  I  think  ? — No. 

4871.  Their  ratification  was  refused? — ^Yes. 

4872.  What,  in  your  opinion,  led  to  the  failure 
of  that  Convention  ? — The  same  reasons  as  led 
to  the  failure  of  all  the  negotiations ;  the  want  of 
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confidence  that  each  country  had  in  the  other 
carrying  out  the  system ;  if  an  identical  system 
had  been  proposed  for  every  country,  there 
would  not  nave  been  so  much  fear;  but,  as 
Holland  and  France  proposed  to  refine  in  bond 
under  different  systems,  and  a  different  system 
was  maintained  for  Belgium,  it  was  feared  that 
any  one  country  might  obtain  an  undue  advan- 
tage. In  l^e  Frendi  regulations  for  refining  in 
bond,  they  proposed  to  take  a  preliminary  duty 
which,  as  you  may  conceive,  is  totally  unnecessary 
in  any  bonding  system,  the  object  of  a  bonding  sys- 
tem being  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  taking  any 
duty,  ana  thereby  obviate  the  necessity  of  grant- 
ing any  drawback.  The  French  system  included 
a  regulation  for  taking  a  preliminary  duty,  and 
then  returning  it  in  drawback.  The  reason  that 
the  Dutch  gave  at  the  time  was,  that  there  was 
no  special  article  allowing  them  to  abolish  their 
duties ;  but  in  fact,  a  feeling  of  distrust  had  been 
generated  in  the  minds  ot  the  Dutch  refiners, 
which  reacted  upon  their  representatives  in  the 
Chamber,  and  tne  Treaty  was  thrown  out. 

4873.  The  reason  given  for  throwing  out  the' 
treaty  in  the  Dutch  Assembly  was,  that  it  did 
not  contain  an  article  enabling  Holland  to  abolish 
her  duties? — That  was  the  ostensible  reason,  but 
there  were  a  great  many  reasons  given,  even  in 
the  debate. 

4874.  On  reconsideration  by  the  Chamber, 
they  asked  their  Government  to  enter  into  further 
n^otiations,  I  think,  and  those  negotiations  led 
to  a  Conference  in  Paris  ? — ^Yes. 

4875.  At  which  you  were  also  present? — Yes. 

4876.  And  there  another  Convention  was 
agreed  to  on  the  principle  of  refining  in  bond  ? — 
Yes ;  exactly. 

4877.  But  equally  that  Convention  has  turned 
out  a  failure  ? — Yes ;  for  the  same  reason,  that 
the  Dutch  and  French  Governments  were  un- 
able to  a^ee  as  to  the  system  of  refining  in  bond ; 
Article  llL  of  the  Treaty. 

4878.  But  I  think,  after  the  Convention  had 
been  agreed  to,  a  difficulty  arose  with  Holland, 
did  it  not? — Yes,  Holland  raised  objections  to 
three  Articles  of  the  Treaty  ;  but  I  went  to  Hol- 
land specially  about  the  objections  which  they 
raised,  and  we  got  over  the  difficulties. 

4879.  At  what  date  did  you  go  to  Holland? — 
It  was  in  March  1877  that  the  trea^  was  signed, 
and  it  was  in  May  that  I  went  to  Holland. 

4880.  You  went*  to  Brussels  first,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Hague,  with  a  view  of  endeavouring 
to  get  rid  of  those  difficulties  which  had  been 
raised  ? — Yes. 

4881.  Did  you  succeed  in  removing  the  diffi- 
culties ? — I  thought  I  had.  I  was  promised  by 
the  Dutch  Minister  that  everything  was  arransea, 
as  stated  in  a  Despatch  published  in  the  Slue 
Book.  Monsieur  Malou,  the  Belgian  Prime 
Minister,  very  readily  gave  all  the  concessions 
which  die  £iutch  Government  had  asked  for, 
which  they  had  not  given  at  the  Conference,  but 
they  gave  way  immediately  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Government.  The  Dutch  Government 
withdrew  certain  objections  which  they  had 
raised  to  two  other  articles,  and  they  said,  "  The 
only  thing  that  remains  is  about  the  system  of 
refining  in  bond,  which  we  shall  be  able  to  settle 
easily  with  the  French  Government";  and  at 
the  Conference  that  I  had  with  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Mr.  Uyttenhooven  (who  has  since  died),  one  of 
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the  delegates  at  a  former  Conference  proposed 
that  they  should  insert  an  article  giving  each 
country  power  to  adopt  the  Belgian  system. 
But  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Finance  asked 
whether  this  point  had  been  already  raised,  and, 
on  Mr.  Uyttenhooven  replying  that  it  had  not, 
he  said,  "We  will  not  raise  any  more  difficulties." 
Ultimately,  after  I  had  left,  they  must  have 
reconsidered  the  matter.  It  must  be  said,  in 
excuse  for  the  Dutch  Government,  that  the 
former  convention  had  previously  been  thrown 
out.  No  question  was  at  that  time  brought 
before  their  Parliament  upon  which  they  could 
reckon  upon  a  majoritjr  of  one ;  and  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  the  convention  might  be 
thrown  out 

4882.  That  was  the  previous  convention  that 
had  been  thrown  out  ? — Yes.  Afterwards  they 
proposed  this  new  article,  which  practically  had  the 
effect  of  making  all  the  Conferences  at  which 
we  had  assistea  useless.  We  had  never  dis- 
cussed a  treaty  uiion  the  basis  of  the  Belgian 
equivalent  for  all  me  countries. 

4883.  Then,  do  I  rightly  understand  that, 
after  that  question  had  been  raised  in  your  pre- 
sence and  apparently  settled,  it  was  again  raised? 
— It  must  have  been  raised  again  afterwards, 
because  it  was  included  in  the  Despatch  after- 
wards written  to  the  British  Government. 

4884.  That  was  what  was  called  ''  Article  VI. 
bis  "  ? — ^Yes.  I  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  though  I  think  the  Dutch  ut)vernment 
were  very  irregular,  and  their  procedure  had  the 
effect  of  making  our  Conferences  useless,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  were  in  a  very  difficult 
position  with  their  Chamber.  The  previous  Con- 
vention had  been  thrown  out,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  were  persuaded,  after  I  left,  that  the  same 
thing  might  occur  again. 

4885.  But  was  it  not  the  action  of  the  Dutch 
Parliament,  after  the  rejection  of  the  previous 
Convention,  which  caused  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment to  re-open  negotiations  for  a  further  con- 
ference ? — Yes,  but  there  was  a  great  confusion 
then,  which  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  It  was 
ostensibly  thrown  out  for  one  reason,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  extreme  jealousy  between 
Holland  and  Belpum  and  the  different  system 
for  Belgium  would,  no  doubt,  have  a^ain  given 
rise  to  difficulties  in  Parliament ;  I  do  not  say 
insurmountable  difficulties.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment«had  discussed  it  on  the  basis  of  refining  in 
bond,  and  carried  that  basis  after  six  weeks' 
discussion.  At  two  different  Conferences  in  two 
different  years,  the  basis  of  refining  in  bond  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Dutch  delegates,  and 
a  Convention  was  agreed  to  on  this  basis, 
and  I  think  they  were  bound  to  put  it 
before  their  Parliament  and  take  their  chance. 
They  did  not  do  so,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  expressed  their  views  about  it 
in  a  Despatch,  which  was  published  in  a  Blue 
Book,  in  which  they  considered  that  the  Dutch 
Government  had  acted  very  irregularly.  How- 
ever, that  was  the  reason  that  it  came  to  nothing. 

4886.  You  say  you  think  the  real  reason  why 
the  previous  Convention  came  to  nothing  was  the 
jealousy  felt  by  Holland  as  to  the  position  of 
Belgium  ;  but  the  position  of  Belgium  was  con- 
siderably altered,  was  it  not,  under  the  Conven- 
tion of  1877,  because  she  undertook  to  reduce 
her  duties  by  one  half? — She  undertook  to  re- 
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*     duce  her  duties  b7  one  half,  and  even  more,  at 

18  July      thiB  last  conference* 
iB7<>«  4887.  That  was  a  new  feature  in   1877,    as 

compared  with  1875  ? — Yes. 

4888.  Therefore,  to  some  extent,  the  cause  of 
the  jealousy  would  bv  that  means  be  removed  ? 
—  She  had  previously  agreed  to  reduce  her 
duties,  but  by  one-third  only. 

4889.  But  she  had  not  agreed  to  reduce  her 
duties  in  the  Convention  of  1876,  which  was  re- 
jected ? — I  think  she  had,  if  I  recollect  right ; 
however,  she  modified  them  very  considerably. 
She  had  made  them  much  easier  for  the  Dutch 
Chamber  to  accept,  especiallv  when  she  granted 
the  concessions,  wnich  ehe  ultimately  made  at  the 
instigation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

4890.  Then  a  considerable  amount  of  negotia- 
tion took  place,  subsequent  to  your  return, 
between  this  Grovemment  and  the  Dutch  Gk)vem- 
ment,  and  the  French  Government  ? — Yes. 

4891.  But,  in  the  end,  the  Conyention  of  1877, 
like  the  others,  fell  through  ? — Yes,  it  was  never 
ratified  $  it  was  never  -signed  by  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

4892.  In  these  various  Conferences,  I  presume 
that  all  the  different  methods  of  abolishing 
bounties  were  very  fully  discussed  ? — They  were 
very  fully  discussed. 

4893.  The  saccharimetric  system  was  tho- 
roughly investigated,  and  very  fully  discussed  ? 
— It  was. 

4894.  It  was  rdectedj  I  believe  ?— It  was  re- 
jected by  the  Con&rence  at  Paris,  certunly. 

4895.  In  favour  of  the  system  of  refimng  in 
bond  ?— Yes. 

4896.  From  the  part  which  you  took  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  and  in  the  discussion, 
are  you  of  the  opinion  (as  vou  appear  to  have 
been  at  those  Conferences)  that  no  otjier  system, 
except  that  of  refining  in  bond,  will  have  the 
effect  of  entirely  abolishing  the  bounties  ? — There 
is  certainly  no  other  system  at  present  known 
which  will  abolish  bounties.  That  I  can  under- 
take to  say. 

4897.  Then  you  agree  with  what  we  have  been 
told  by  previous  witnesses,  that  any  system  by 
which  a  drawback  is  obtained,  must  necessarily 
be  a  system  whioh  gives  a  bounty  ? — Unless  you 

Sut  it  the  other  way,  and  give  the  refiner  less  in 
rawback  than  he  paid  m  duty.  You  might 
invent  such  a  system  as  that  We  could  do  that, 
but  practically  it  would  come  to  a  bounty;  it 
must  contain  a  bounty. 

4898.  You  spoke  about  the  various  parties  to 
the  Conferences  mutually  distrustinir  one  another; 
what  you  mean  by  their  mutually  oistrusting  one 
another,  I  presume,  is  as  to  whether  bounties 
would  reaUy  be  abolished  in  those  various  coun- 
tries ? — ^Yes. 

4899.  Do  you  consider  that,  in  any  further 
negotiations,  or  any  further  Conferences,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  compel- 
ling any  countries,  parties  to  th^  Convention,  to 
abolish  bounties  by  means  of  a  penal  clause 
against  any  country  giving  bounties  ? — I  think  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  now,  under 
the  altered  state  of  things.  When  we  signed  the 
last  Convention  at  Pans  the  Minister  of  Com- 
imerce  insisted  that  we  should  insert  a  clause 
aimilar  to  Article  XIX.  of  the  Convention  of 
1864,  onlv  drawn  up  iu  terms  which  would  make 
it  more  oblisratory  to  enforce  that  Article.  Her 
J^Iajestj's    Government  would    not  adopt  that 
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course,  and  declined  to  accept  such  an  Article. 
The  Minister  of  Commerce  tnen  said  (and  it  is 
printed  in  the  Minutes),  "  Well,  if  the  Conven- 
tion is  thrown  out  in  our  Chamber  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for 
it"  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  not  in  their  right  to  demand  such  an 
Article,  for  this  reason  :  we  had  always  treated 
upon  the  question  of  bountv  on  refined  sugar, 
and  the  Conferences  were  called  explicitiy  on  the 

Juestion  of  refined  sugar ;  it  was  limited  to  that, 
n  1864  no  question  as  to  raw  sugar  had  arisen, 
because  the  Austrian  competition  had  not  yet 
set  in ;  but  when  Monsieur  Teisserenc  du  Bord 
spoke  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  French  in- 
digenous sugar  industry  was  being  exposed  to 
exactly  the  same  process  which  had  been  going 
on  in  this  country  with  reference  to  our  refiners. 
It  was  perfectiy  logical  and  right,  although  not 
within  the  terms  of  the  reference  to  the 
Conference,  as  I  understood  it,  that  he  should 
say,  "  I£  we  assist  you  in  getting  rid  of  the 
anomaly  which  exists  now  of  giving  bounties  on 
refined  sugar,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to 
assist  us  in  preventing  our  indigenous  sugar 
manufacturers  getting  mto  the  same  position  as 
your  sugar  refiners  are  in.** 

4900.  Then*  in  point  of  fact,  the  question  of 
the  bounty  on  the  raw  sugar  coming  from  Austria 
was  raised  by  the  French  delegates  at.  the  last 
Conference  ? — It  was  raised  at  great  length  and 
with  muchpersistence* 

4901.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  the  ques- 
tion of  bounty  on  raw  sugar  had  arisen  at  any  of 
the  Conferences?— Yes,  m  1876  and  1877. 

4902.  It  was  only  then,  I  presume,  from  that, 
that  France  was  beginning  to  fear  the  difficulhr 
of  contending  with  bounty -fed  raw  sugar? — We 
did  not  come  to  an  agreement  in  1876 ;  it  was 
adjourned ;  but  a  protocol  was  drawn  up  in  which 
it  was  alleged  that  the  failure  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  arose  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment not  consenting  to  take  action  as  regards  a 
surtax  upon  raw  sugar.  Upon  reference  to  the 
Minute  you  will  see  that  I  protested,  and  de- 
clined to  sign  any  statement,  because  the  failure 
of  the  (conferences  could  not  be  fairly  put  upon 
that  ground ;  it  was  a  fair  ground,  but  it  was 
not  a  just  ground  to  put  it  upon.  In  a  subse- 
quent Report  of  mine  to  Her  Majestv's  Govern- 
ment, I  stated  that  there  wa«  no  douot  that  the 
greut  impetus  now  given  to  the  production 
of  sugar  m  Austria,  and  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  exports  and  bountieft,  which  latter  one 
year  ate  up  the  whole  of  the  revenue  (so 
that  they  kept  a  whole  staff  of  customs  offi* 
cers  in  Austria  to  collect  nothing,  but  to  give 
away  the  duty),  began  seriouslv  to  tell  upon  the 
sugar  industry  of  France.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  French  Government  were  per- 
fectiy logi(»Ed  when  thev  said,  If  we  are  to  have 
a  Convention  the  time  has  now  come,  under  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  trade,  not  to  confine  our 
arguments  to  refined  sugar,  although  it  is  true 
we  originally  negotiated  upon  it ;  the  time  has 
now  come,  in  presence  of  the  altered  conditions, 
to  take  those  altered  conditions  of  trade  into 
consideration.  You  ask  us  to  put  our  refiners, 
who  are  not  subject  to  any  trammels  what- 
ever, in  bond;  and  at  the  same  time  you 
take  the  whole  advantage  of  the  Austrian  raw 
sugar  coming  into  your  market  at  a  depressed 
price,   giving  them  increased  facilities  of  purr 
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chase  over  our  refiners/'  That  argument  was 
not  sound,  because  the  price  of  sugar  finds  its 
level,  and  the  London  market  may  be  said 
to  govern  the  other  markets.  I  argued  against 
it,  because  it  was  my  duty  to  argue  against  it ;  I 
considered  that  they  were  bound  to  us  in  con- 
sequence of  not  having  fulfilled  the  stipulations 
of  1864,  in  consequence  of  their  having  promised 
us  that  they  were  going  to  give  us  something 
better.  The  Austrian  bounties  were  unques- 
tionably excessive ;  they  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  sugar,  and 
they  were  producing  a  vBry  serious  effect  upon 
sugar  making,  rents,  agriculture,  and  so  forth,  in 
France ;  ana  the  French  delegates  were  perfectly 
in  their  right  to  ask  that  the  negotiations  should 
be  extended  to  a  branch  of  the  trade  which  affected 
them  so  seriously. 

4903.  However,  the  Conference  being  a  Con- 
ference to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
bounties  upon  refined  sugar,  you  argued,  and 
successfully  argued,  that  the  questions  of 
raw  sugar  did  not  come  properly  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Conference? — Yes,  I  argued 
that,  and  I  think  I  was  right  in  arguing  that,  and 
I  think  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  justified 
in  taking  that  view. 

4904.  All  this  time  there  was  in  existence  in 
France  a  law,  which  had  been  postponefd  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  establishment  of  refinii^  in 
bond,  was  there  not? — Yes. 

4905.  And  that  was  a  system  which  you  advo- 
cated in  the  Conferences? — I  advocated  the 
system  of  refining  in  bond ;  but  I  was  in  favour 
of  a  much  more  simple  system  than  that  proposed 
by  France ;  I  was  in  favour  of  a  system  which 
consisted  principally  in  watching  the  doors,  and 
not  interfering  with  the  interior  of  the  refinery. 

4906.  That  is  a  system  which,  in  your  opinion, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  profitable  working  of 
a  refinery  ? — Quite  so.  That  is  the  system  wnich 
I  have  recommended,  and  which  was  recommended 
by  the  Dutch  delegates. 

4907.  I  gather  then,  that  you  believe  that  any 
further  Conference  which  is  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  this  matter,  must  be  a  Conference 
which  shall  take  into  its  consideration,  not  onl^ 
refined,  but  raw  sugar;  is  that  so?— Yes,  that  is 
my  opinion. 

4908.  And  you  would,  in  consequence,  advo- 
cate that  all  the  sugar-producing  countries,  raw 
and  refined,  on  the  Continent,  and  elsewhere, 
should  be  asked  to  come  into  such  a  Conference? 
—Yes. 

4909.  And  that  refining  in  bond  is  the  only 
sure  method  of  doing  away  with  the  bounties  ? — 
It  is  the  only  known  method  at  present. 

4910.  I  gather  also  that  in  your  opinion  it  is 
useless  to  expect  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  unless 
Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  assent  to  a  clause 
similar  to  Article  XIX.  in  the  Convention  of 
1864,  that  article  to  apply  to  raw  as  well  as  to 
refined  sugar? — I  think  it  is  essential.  If  it  be 
not  irregular,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  my 
Report,  which  is  contained  at  page  9,  of  Parliamen- 
tary Paper,  Commercial  No.  17,  of  1879,  viz.,  "  I 
would,  therefore,  offer  the  following  suggestion, 
viz.,  that  a  communicatiQn  should  be  addressed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Governments  of 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States,  stating  that  the 
British  sugar  trade,  and  certain  accessory  indus- 
tries in  this  country,  have  for  some  years  past 
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been  subjected  to  serious  injury  by  the  unfair 
competition  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  in 
consequence  of  bounties  granted  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  sugar  from  foreign  countries;  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  at  repeated  inter- 
national conferences  unsuccessfullv  endeavoured 
to  induce  those  countries  which  lai^ely  export 
refined  sugar  to  enter  into  a  Convention  with 
this  country  upon  the  basis  of  refining  in  bond ; 
the  only  system  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  would  prove  efficacious 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  grant  of  bounties  on 
exportation  of  sugar,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  stiu  desire  that  an  International 
Convention  should  be  entered  into  upon  this  basis, 
but  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  not  wishing 
to  cause  embarrassment  to  foreign  Governments 
by  calling  upon  them  to  ado^t  a  system  of  col- 
lecting uie  sugar  duties  wnich  might  involve 
great  administrative  changes,  invite  the  several 
countries  to  enter  into  an  International  Conven- 
tion upon  the  following  alternative  bases: 
(1.)  That  countries  in  wmch  the  Excise  dut^ 
shflJl  not  exceed  19  francs  for  the  100  kilog." 
(but  that  figure  is  open  to  revision ;  other  coun- 
tries might  think  it  too  high)  ^<  on  raw  sugar, 
shall  manufacture  and  refine  sugar  in  bond,  or 
adopt  such  other  system  of  collecting  their  sugar 
duties  as  may  be  agreed  upon  "  (mat  is,  they 
might  take  the  Belj^an  system,  or  any  other 
system,  than  refinii^  in  bond,  provided  the  duties 
are  low);  **(2.)  That  countries  in  which  the 
Excise  duties  shall  exceed  19  francs  the  100 
kilog.  on  raw  sugar  shall  manufacture  and  refine 
in  bond." 

4911.  So  far,  I  understand  that,  whilst  you 
would  advocate  that  the  basis  for  any  convention 
in  future  should  be  refining  in  bond,  you  think 
that  equivalents  for  refining  in  bond,  properly 
safeguarded,  might  be  accepted? — When  the 
duties  are  very  low. 

4912.  But  you  admit  that  the  circumstances 
of  some  countries  may  be  so  peculiar  as  to  render 
it  desirable,  with  proper  safeguards,  to  accept  an 
equivalent  for  refiniog  in  bond? — I  can  only  an- 
swer it  with  a  proviso  that  the  duties  be  very 
low. 

4913.  You  think  that  is  one  of  the  essential 
elements  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  sine  gud  non,  I  should 
say.  But  I  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  no 
use  making  any  such  proposals  as  I  made,  unless 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to 
adopt  the  view  of  the  French  Government,  which 
was  to  reassert  Article  XIX.  of  1864. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

4914.*  Where  does  that  appear?— In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph:  "I- beg  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing proposal  for  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
state,  that  in  my  opinion  it  will  be  useless  to 
take  action  thereon  unless  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  inti- 
mate to  the  foreign  Powers  that  unless  their 
proposals  are  accepted.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  take 
such  steps  as  they  may  consider  proper,  in- 
dependently of  foreign  Governments,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unfair  comoetition  to  which  British 
commerce  is  subjected.  That  contains  the  idea, 
although  not  the  words ;  my  view  was  simply 
this :  ^t  the  two  Governments  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  have  clearly  adopted  one 
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view,  which  is  tha;t  the  British  consumer  is  not 
entitled  to  the  benefit  which  he  now  receives ; 
and  they  have  negotiated  with  a  view  of  putting 
an  end  to  bounties  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  depriving  the  consumer  of  that  benefit.  I  think 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  done  very  well 
to  try  to  negotiate  upon  that  basis,  but  the  nego- 
tiations have  reached  such  a  point  lliat  I  have 
arrived  now  at  the  conclusion  which  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  had  arrived  at  in  1874.  Their 
Lordships  state  that  ^  they  think  the  time  has 
arrived  when  it  is  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
this  country  that  they  should  withdraw  mm  any 
more  Conferences  which  appear  uselessly  to  pro- 
long discussion."  Those  were  the  words  of  the 
Loras  of  the  Treasury  in  1874.  I  had  not  made 
up  my  mind  in  1874,  but  I  have  quite  made  up 
mind  now,  having  been  at  those  Conferences. 

Chairman, 

'  4915.  At  what  date,  in  1874,  was  that?— On 
the  31st  of  July  1874,  when  the  Convention  was 
within  one  year  of  expiring,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  caused  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  in  which  their  Lordships  state 
that  this  country  had  loyally  set  to  work  to  give 
effect  to  the  Convention,  but  that  the  French 
Government,  at  whose  instigation  the  Convention 
was  entered  into,  had  taken  no  steps  to  carry  out 
its  stipulations,  and  that  the  bounties  in  France, 
in  conseouence  of  the  sugar  duties  having  been 
increasea,  had  been  doubled."  That  was  pre- 
viously to  the  Conference  of  1875-  We  nad 
had  supplementary  Conferences  in  London  to 
mitigate  the  evils  of  the  Convention  of  1864,,and 
they  were  found  to  be  useless. 

4916.  In  fact,  then*  the  result  of  the  various 
conferences  which  were  held  since  the  date  of 
that  letter,  seem  to  justify  the  opinion  which  was 
then  expressed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ? — 
Yes. 

4917.  And  you  have  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion?— Yes.  What  has  always  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  case  is  this,  that  granting  that  the 
policy  of  the  two  Governments  is  sound,  that 
bounties  oueht  to  be  abolished,  that  policy  ought 
to  be  carriea  into  effect.  Many  people  might,  of 
course,  contend  that  the  best  thing  that  we  could 
do  would  be  to  instruct  our  Ambassador  to  ask  them 
to  double  their  bounties ;  but  I  am  assuming 
that  the  policy  of  the  present  and  late  Gx>vern- 
ments  is  sound,  that  we  should  ask  for  the 
bounties  to  be  stopped.  I  quite  agree  with  that 
policy ;  I  think  fair  and  natural  trade  is  better 
than  artificial  trade.  Assundng  that  to  be  sound 
policy,  then  comes  the  question  of  rendering  it 
efficacious,  or  otherwise.  I  understand  ^your 
question  to  be  what  means  exist  for  rendering 
that  policy  efficacious.  I  confess  I  see  none  in 
the  a^red  state  of  affairs,  because  France 
demands,  and  I  really  think  she  must  demand, 
and  is  in  the  right  to  demand,  our  assistance  if  she 
is  going  into  negotiations  at  all.  She  cannot 
protect  herself  against  the  Austrian  bounties,  n6 
matter  how  high  her  surtax  may  be,  because, 
unless  we  assist  France,  the  moment  the  Aus- 
trians  put  their  sugar  upon  our  market  at  a 
certain  price,  the  price  goes  down  to  our  level  in 
Paris,  because  France  %  an  exporting  country, 
and  she  can  only  put  her  sugar  on  the  London 
market  at  the  same  price  as  £e  Austrian  bounty- 
fed  sugar. 

4918.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the   English 
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refiner  obtains  a  benefit  over  the  French  refiner, 
because  the  French  refiner  pays  more  for  his 
raw  sugar  than  the  English  refiner  does ;  and, 
now  I  understand  vou  to  say,  with  reference  to 
that,  that  France,  beine  a  country  exporting  raw 
sugar,  the  price  in  the  London  market  practically 
regulates  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  France  itselfr 
*■""  JL  es. 

4919.  And,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  case 
that  the  English  refiner  obtains  any  advantage 
over  the  French  refiner  by  being  sJble  to  pur- 
chase cheaper  raw  sugar  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
obtains  any  advantage,  except  in  the  varying 
rates  of  freight,  and  I  do  not  know  how  that  might 
work.  But  I  think  your  question  may  be  an- 
swered  that  practically  he  obtains  no  advantage. 

4920.  It  has  been  again,  in  answer  to  that, 
asserted  that  those  kinds  of  raw  sugar  which  the 
French  refiner  uses,  they  being  the  kinds  of 
sugar  for  which  he  obtains  the  largest  bounW, 
are  retained  in  France,  and  are  not  exportea; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  comparing  the  prices  of 
raw  sugar  here  and  raw  sugar  in  Paris,  you  are 
not  able  to  compare  the  prices  of  the  same  kinds 
of  raw  su^ar ;  do  you  consider  that  a  sound  ai^* 
ment  ? — That  is  Mr.  Say's  argument,  in  answer 
to  a  Memorandum  of  mine ;  but  Mr.  Say  forgot 
to  state  that  if  the  refiner  bou^t  a  sugar  which 

fave  an  exceptionallv  large  bounty  at  a  premium 
e  got  that  premium  oack  again  from  the  Gh>venir 
ment  on  his  exporting  it,  and  therefore  the 
price  is  practically  the  same.  The  bounty  regulates 
that  discrepancy.  If  the  bounty  were  abolished^ 
and  he  refined  in  bond,  he  would  never  pay  any 
more  for  one  sugar  than  other ;  he  woiud  only 
pay  according  to  the  yield  or  saccharine  Tidi- 
ness. 

4921.  Supposing  that  all  these  elements  have 
been  taken  mto  consideration,  and  that,  looking 
to  the  fact  of  certain  of  sugar  yielding  a  larger 
quantity  of  refined  sugar  than  other  classes,  tiie 
bounty  is  calculated  and  calculated  correctly ; 
then  there  would  have  to  be  deducted  firom  that 
bounty  the  slight  premium  which  the  refiner  paid 
for  those  particular  kinds  of  sugar,  would  there 
not? — I  snould  not  have  put  it  in  that  way 
myself.  I  should  say  that  the  amount  of  bounty 
that  he  was  going  to  obtain  for  a  particular  class 
of  sugar  might  regulate  the  price  that  he  was 
going  to  pay  for  that  class ;  but  that,  as  he  was 
going  to  have  the  money  returned  to  him,  he  would 
practically  pay  the  lower  price  for  it.  K  yoa 
and  I  were  to  go  to  a  place  of  amusement,  and  you 
paid  6  «.,  and  I  paid  5  «.,  you  would  pay  more 
dian  I  should  ;  but  if,  when  we  got  in  there,  the 
shilling  was  put  back  into  your  pocket  we  should 
both  pay  the  same.  He  had  to  pay  more,  but 
he  got  a  bigger  bounty. 

4922.  But  he  paid  a  little  more  for  that  better 
kind  of  sugar  ? — Yes,  and  he  got  a  little  more 
back. 

4923.  Then  it  comes  to  this :  that  the  sugar 
grower,  or  the  fabricant  does  obtain  a  small 
share  of  &e  higher  boimty  on  that  particular 
kind  of  sugar  ? — Yes ;  1  thmk  he  would  obtain  a 
little  more.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  pur- 
suing ;  for,  of  course,  the  sugar  grower's  case  is, 
that  he  loses  more  on  the  whole  transacticm  than 
he  gains  by  some  particular  class  of  sugar  which 
he  is  able  to  sell  at  a  little  premium* 

4924.  Is  not  the  answer  to  that,  that  French 
sugar  growers  will  naturally  grow  that  kind  of 
sugar  which  obtains  the  highest  price,  and  that 

there 
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there  will  be  competition  amongst  themflelves  to 
sell  the  Bogar  to  the  refiner,  and  that  so  prices 
will  find  their  level  by  the  competitioa  of  the 
growers  ? — No  doubt. 

4925.  I  think  you  said  that  France  had  just 
cause  of  complaint  with  reference  to  our  action 
in  the  matter  7 — That  is  not  quite  the  way  in 
which  I  should  put  it ;  I  think  I  should  say  that 
France  is  justined  in  taking  into  account  the 
altered  conditions  of  trade ;  the  conditions  of 
trade  bei^  different  in  1876  from  what  the^  were 
in  1864,  France  had»  I  think,  a  perfect  right  to 
take  those  conditions  into  consideration,  and  to 
ask  that  the  Trea^  should  be  drawn  up  in  terms 
to  meet  the  altered  condrdons  <^  trade. 

4926.  And  in  any  further  conferences  which 
ought  to  be  held,  France  would  no  doubt  indst 
upon  that  right  again,  would  she  not? — As  I 
understand  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  French 
refiners  and  the  Frendi  manufacturers  have 
agreed  upon  the  terms  of  a  treaty.  I  have  a 
document  here  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me 
by  post,  showing  that  an  agreement  has  been 
oome  to  between  the  French  refiners  and  manu- 
facturers, in  which  the  refiners  offer,  for  the  first 
timCi  to  go  into  bond ;  but  then  they  insist,  as  a 
sine  qua  non  to  that,  that  a  surtax  should  be 
placed  upon  those  countries  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  convention. 

Mr,  Courtney. 

4927.  How  do  you  interpret  the  last  clause  of 
the  conditions  in  the  Paper  handed  in  by  Monsieur 
Fouquet ;  ^  Les  pays  co-contractants  s'engagent 
k  frapper  d'une  taxe  uniforme  i  Pentr^e  (taze 
qui  ne  pourra  jamais  £tre  remboursee)  les  sucres 
(Higinaires  du  venant  des  pays  non-signataires  de  la 
oonvention  o\i  il  existe  un  impot  sur  le  sucre  "  ? 
— I  understand  that  the  oonvention  should  in- 
clude an  article  which  shall  fix  a  surtax  upon 
sugars  coming  from  countries  which  are  not  par- 
ties to  the  convention. 

4928.  "Where  there  is  a  duty  upon  sugar" 
are  the  words? — Of  course,  that  is  essential; 
because  where  there  is  no  duty  there  can  be  no 
bounty. 

4929.  It  does  not  appear  to  refer  to  bounty, 
does  it  ? — ^They  have  not  put  the  word  "bounty" 
here.  The  idea  seems  to  me  to  be  included,  but 
I  should  say  that  this  article  is  carelessly 
drawn. 

Chairman,  ^ 

4930.  Have  you  looked  through  all  these  arti- 
cles?— No;  I  have  never  seen  this  paper  before. 

4931.  If  jrou  will  kindly  go  through  these 
articles,  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  indication 
conveyed  to  your  mind  by  them  is,  not  that  effi- 
cient steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  bounties,  and  that  penal  steps 
should  be  taken  against  countries  that  continued 
to  give  bounties? — The  first  article  contains  it 
all,  I  think ;  ^'  Le  but  &  atteindre  est  la  suppre- 
sion  de  toutes  les  primes  sur  le  sucre  dans  tons 
les  pays." 

Mr.  Courtney, 

4932.  The  first  article  contains  everything  re- 
lating to  what  you  would  caU  compensating 
duties  ? — ^The  first  article  suppresses  bounties. 

4933.  Then  the  last  article  must  have  some 
meaning  and  intention;  I  want  to  know  what 
you  conceive  it  to  be  ? — That  is  the  penal  clause 
to  countries  giving  bounties. 

0.104. 
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4934.  But  I  mean  the  one  before  that  ? — ^I 
think  the  word  "  bounties  "  ought  to  have  ap» 
peared  in  llie  last  article,  to  make  it  clear.  I 
think  the  context  shows  clearly  how  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  would  be  drawn  up,  but  I  agree  that 
there  is,  periiape,  a  word  wanting  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear.  I  take  it  that  the  whole  sense  is 
expressed  in  the  first  line ;  that  is  an  article  for 
getting  rid  ctf  bounties.  In  the  case  of  Brazil, 
or  Java,  which  s^ids  out  raw  sugar,  there  is  no 
plea  whatever  for  their  giving  a  bounty  or  a 
drawback  ;  but  then  there  are  no  duties  in  tliose 
coantriesL  I  do  not  know  whether  they  might 
have  meant  it  to  i^qply  to  alt  countries  having  a 
duty. 

4935.  Inaanmch  as  everything  that  is  essential 
to  a  countervailing  duty  is  expressed  before, 
might  not  that  mean  a  strictly  retaliatory  duty  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  can  mean  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  first  article ;  and  it  cannot  mean 
that,  coming^from  a  Frenchman,  for  this  reason  : 
that  all  the  Trench  raw  sugar  is  exported  with- 
out bounty.  They  never  could  have  intended  to 
imply  that  French  raw  sugar,  exported  without 
bounty,  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  sub- 
jected to  a  surtax. 

4936.  The  point  is  this :  supposing  that  you 
have  a  country  outside  the  Convention  which 
levies  a  duty  upon  sugar,  does  not  that  provision 
require  the  conventionary  Powers  to  levy  a  cor- 
responding duty  upon  sugar  coming  from  that 
country  ? — I  think,  if  you  argue  upon  that  article 
as  a  special  pleader  might  argue  it,  I  should  agree 
with  you. 

4937.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  here  when  the 
pa{)er  was  put  in,  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
plain  meanmg  of  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
plain  meaning  of  it,  for  this  reason:  that  that 
article  contemplates  an  International  Convention. 
That  International  Convention  is  to  destroy 
bounties.  Therefore  the  main  object  which  the 
delegates  would  have  before  them  would  be  to 
tax  or  obtain  compensation  from  (I  do  not  know 
what  the  proper  word  would  be),  or  at  all  events, 
to  punish  those  countries  which  gave  bounties ; 
and  therefore,  wiien  the  n^otiators  had  to  draw 
up  an  International  Convention,  they  i^ould  cer- 
tainly not  lose  sight  of  the  only  object  of  the 
Convention,  which  was  to  get  rid  of  bounties,  and 
I  think  that  idea  is  in4>lied  in  these  words, 
*^  where  a  duty  exists."  But  I  am  still  quite 
prepared  to  agree  with  you  that,  taking  it  in  its 
strict  sense,  word  for  word,  that  may  be  con- 
strued to  say  something  more  than  was  intended. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  the  context, 
that  it  is  to  be  an  International  Convention  to 
get  rid  of  bounties,  and,  of  course,  if  an  Inter- 
national Convention  to  ^et  rid  of  bounties  dealt 
with  countries  which  did  not  give  any  bounty, 
that  International  Convention  would  be  going 
totally  out  of  its  province. 

Chairman. 

4938.  You  think  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  Convention,  it  is  necessary  that,  after 
agreeing  to  some  system  of  abolishing  bounties, 
a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  Convention, 
directed  against  countries  which  still  continued 
to  pay  bounties  ?— Yes. 

4939.  Without  that  clause  you  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  Convention, 
and  you  believe  that  a  clause  of  that  kind  would 
satisfy  the  French  refiner? — ^I   believe  that  it 
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would  satisfy  the  French  refiners  and  the  French 
sugar  growers. 

4940.  That  is  as  far  as  you  feel  inclined  to  go  ? 
— I  believe  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  the 
nations  concerned,  because  they  are  competing 
with  one  another,  and  they  would  be  very  much 
obliged  to  the  British  Government  if  we  settled 
the  question  for  them  and  put  an  end  to  bounties ; 
but  they  cannot  do  it,  because  they  have  each 
bounties,  and  they  each  feel,  *^  if  I  abolish 
bounties  my  trade  goes  to  the  wall."  For  in- 
stance, in  Holland,  there  is,  I  believe,  one 
whole  village  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry  and 
those  connected  with  the  sugar  industry ;  if  the 
Dutch  were  to  abolish  their  bounty  without 
obtaininjg  guarantees  from  France,  there  would 
be  a  whole  population  thrown  out  of  work  to- 
morrow. I  said  to  one  of  the  Dutch  delegates, 
"  But  you  are  paving  away  money,"  and  they 
said,  **  We  think  it  is  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two, 
we  have  done  it  for  a  good  many  years ;  we 
ought  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  it  up, 
but  we  must  have  guarantees  from  the  other 
countries."  I  believe  that  is  the  only  reason 
that  blocks  the  way. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins, 

4941.  When  you  say  that  an  arrangement  of 
that  kind  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  coun- 
tries, do  you  include  in  that  Austria? — I  was 
speaking  of  it  then  in  the  li^ht  in  which  a  sound 
minister  of  finance  would  look  upon  it.  The 
Austrian  Government  have  recently  taken  very 
strong  measures  to  stop  these  bounties.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  has  even  said,  that  he  is  now 
considering  the  question  whether  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  put  theni  into  bond  as  the  only 
means  of  stopping  them. 

Chairman. 

4942.  Where  does  he  say  that  ? — I  cannot  give 
you  the  authority,  but  I  know  he  has  said  it. 
1  have  read  a  great  many  papers,  and  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  be  more  particular,  but  that  is  so.  He 
is  considering  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
other  means  than  putting  them  into  bond. 

4943.  That  would  indicate  an  advance,  in  his 
opinion,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

4944.  Do  you  mean  refining  in  bond  or  manu- 
facturing in  bond  ? — Manufacturing  in  bond  for 
the.  sugar  manufacturer,  and  refining  in  bond  for 
the  sugar  refiner.  My  idea  was  this  :  that  the  only 
means  of  settling  it,  is  that  this  country  should 
settle  it.  This  is  the  pivot  upon  which  it  all 
turns.  These  countries  cannot  help  themselves, 
but  we  can  help  them  out  of  the  ^fficulty.  We 
are  the  chief  sugar  market.  If  Austria  places 
her  sugar  in  this  market  at  a  certain  price  she 
affects  the  sugar  all  over  the  world.  Therefore, 
any  country  that  is  willing,  as  Holluid,  and 
France,  and  Belgium  are,  to  get  rid  of  bounties, 
and  assuming  that  Austria  has  found  out  that 
bounties  are  not  sound,  those  countries  would  be 
very  glad,  I  think,  if  we  were  to  help  them 
over  the  dil£culty.  They  see  no  other  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  neither  do  I. 

Chairman. 

4945.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  put  it  very 
strongly  that  you  think  that,  unless  England  con- 
sents to  some  such  convention  as  that  which  you 
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have  named,  she  is  practically  preventing  the 
abolition  of  the  bounties  ? — It  is  the  only  means, 
I  think,  to  the  end. 

4946.  But  that  is  what  it  comes  to,  in  your 
opinion  ? — That  is  my  view,  certainly. 

4947.  Supposing  that  there  were  such  a  con- 
vention agreed  to  with  a  clause  such  as  you 
speak  of,  and  that  the  surtax  had  to  be  put  in 
force,  would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  imposing 
that  surtax  in  this  country  ? — No,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  here. 

4948.  You,  I  believe,  from  your  position  in  the 
Customs,  are  prepared  to  speak  as  to  that? — 
There  would  be  no  difficultv  in  collecting  that 
dutv,  more  than  any  other  duty.  No  fixed  rate 
of  duty  is  difficult  of  collection.  We  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  sugar  duties,  because  the  assess- 
ment varied  according  to  quality. 

4949.  Supposing  that  you  had  different  duties 
on  sugars  coming  from  different  coimtries,  for  in- 
stance, supposing  that  you  had  a  different  duty 
upon  sugar  of  Austrian  origin  from  what  you  had 
on  su^  of  German  origin,  how  would  you  meet 
the  dmSculty  of  Austrian  susar  coming  throueh 
Germany  for  shipment  ? — ^I  should  meet  it  in  tne 
same  way  as  we  meet  the  spirit  question.  In  the 
first  place,  that  is  a  question  for  the  International 
Convention  to  consider;  a  uniform  rate  would, 
no  doubt,  be  arrived  at,  although  tlie  bounties 
might  vary  slightly.  I  have  never  attached  much 
importance  to  that,  because  I  considered  that  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  say,  *'We 
have  pursued  the  right  policy,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  make  that  policy  efficacious,^  the  whole 
thing  is  practically  over,  and  24  hours  would 
settle  the  whole  sugar  question.  We  have  seen 
the'foUy  with  regard  to  protectionist  duties,  but 
foreign  Governments  have  maintained  them  in 
order  to  stimulate  their  industries ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  find  the  Minister  of  State  who  will  main- 
tain a  bounty  for  the  relief  of  the  British  tax- 
payer. Now,  he  stimulates  his  own  trade,  but, 
if  once  he  transferred  the  amount  into  the  pocket 
of  the  British  taxpayer,  the  ratson  cTetre  is  gone. 
Such  a  man  does  not  exist,  I  think. 

4950.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  mere  fact  of 
puttins:  in  a  countervailing  duty  clause,  such  as 
you  have  spoken  of,  would  at  once  draw  all  the 
susrar-producing  countries  into  a  convention  ? — 
I  thinx  this  is  quite .  sufficient,  as  I  have  said 
here.  I  do  not  want  to  threaten  a  countervailing 
duty.  If  these  countries  are  willing  to  accept 
Her  Majesty's  Government's  offer  of  an  alter- 
native scneme,  any  convenient  system,  with  low 
duties  or  refining  in  bond  with  high  duties,  well 
and  good;  but  u  they  are  not,  **  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  consider  themselves  at  liberty 
to  take  such  steps  as  they  may  consider  proper, 
independently  of  foreign  Governments,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unfair  competition  to  which  British 
commerce  is  subjected."  My  view  is  that  the 
policy  should  be  efficacious. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

4951.  But  does  not  the  unreasonable  minister 
to  whom  you  have  referred,  exist  at  present  in 
Austria  ? — Not  at  all.  He  is  only  faulty  in  his 
economic  principles  to  the  extent  of  paying  away 
money  to  stimulate  an  indigenous  trade.  That 
is  an  old  fallacy  which  has  existed  almost  ever 
since  the  world  existed  ;  but  no  man  has  yet  been 
found  to  pay  away  a  bounty  to  the  relief  of  a 
foreign  taxpayer  without  stimulating  his  own 
trade. 

4952.  What 
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Chairman. 

4952.  What  you  mean  to  say  \%j  that,  if  ar- 
rangements were  made  here  by  which  the  bounty 
was  collected  by  means  of  a  countervailing  duty, 
the  reason  for  giving  that  boimty  by  the  Austrian 
Government  would  cease,  because  the  only  effect 
of  giving  the  bounly  would  be  its  collection  at 
our  ports,  and  its  distribution  amongst  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  ? — Exactlv. 

4953.  At  present  of  course  the  bounty  which 
is  given  in  Austria  is  obtained  by  the  sugar 
manufacturers,  and  therefore  it  stimulates  the 
trade  ?— Yes. 

4954.  But  the  moment  the  bounty  was  col* 
lected  here  by  a  tax,  it  would  cease  to  stimulate 
the  Austrian  trade  ? — ^Yes ;  we  should  intercept 
it.  I  say  that  a  Minister  of  State  is  yet  to  be 
found  who  would  do  such  a  thing.  Now  he  pays 
away  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  pajrs  it 
away  under  the  mistaken  principle  that  it  is  a 
gpod  thinff  to  stimulate  a  trade  by  Government 
money,  wnidi  principle  we  have  abandoned  long 
ago,  although  it  is  a  theory  held  still  by  the 
majority  of  foreign  statesmen. 

4955.  Is  it  your  deliberate  opinion  that,  in  the 
event  of  this  land  of  convention  that  you  refer 
to  being  adopted,  it  would  cease  to  be  necessary 
to  put  on  this  countervailing  duty  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary. 

4956.  But,  if  the  necessity  arose,  you,  as  a 
hiffh  official  of  the  Customs,  do  not  see  any  diffi- 
cmty  in  imposing  it  ?  —  Not  the  slightest 
difficulty.  We  never  had  any  difficulty  with  fixed 
duties. 

4957.  Did  any  question  arise  at  any  of  the 
conferences  on  this  point?  —  A  question  was 
raised  by  the  Frenchmen  as  to  whether,  in  the 
case  of  Austrian  sugar  going  through  Belgium, 
the  origin  could  oe  indentified ;  but  that 
was  setUed  at  once  by  the  Belgian  delegates, 
who  said  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever.  ^ 

4958.  I  put  a  question  to  you  just  now  as  to 
Austrian  sugar  coming  through  Germany ;  that 
was  very  much  the  same  case  as  that  wmch  you 
have  just  spoken  of? — Yes. 

4959.  And  the  Belgian  delegates  said  that  no 
difficulty  would  arise  ?— Yes. 

4960.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  differ- 
ential duties  now  in  existence  in  France,  on 
sugar,  are  there  not? — Yes,  there  are  surtaxes  of 
two  francs  firom  Belgium,  three  francs  some  cen- 
times from  Austria,  and  a  surtaxe  d'entreptt ; 
that  is  on  sugar  first  deposited  in  our  warehouses. 
That  surtax  we  should  get  rid  of  in  an  Inter- 
national Treaty,  and  that  would  be  the  great 
advantage,  because  our  West  Indian  sugars, 
which  now  come  into  our  docks,  going  into 
France,  are  subject  to  a  surtaxe  (TentrepdL  That 
was  provided  for  in  the  last  Treaty. 

4961.  We  ourselves  have  had  some  experience 
of  differential  duties  on  goods  goin^  into  France, 
have  we^  not,  under  the  Treaty  of  1860? — We 
have  had  some  experience  of  differential  duties. 
They  gave  us  favourable  conditions. 

4962.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difficulties  having 
arisen  with  reference  to  English  goods  going  into 
France  ?  —  No  difficulties  have  arisen  to  the 
question  of  origin.  Of  course  difficulties  arose 
as  to  the  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties,  which 
always  will  exist  everywhere- 

4963.  If  the  system  by  which  Austrian  bounty- 
fed  raw  su^ar  is  able  to  come  in  here  untram- 
melled, whilst  there  is    no  bounty  upon    the 
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French  raw  sugar  continues,  do  you  believe  that 
any  question  is  likely  to  arise  firom  French  sugar 
not  being  placed  upon  the   same  level  as  we 
Austrian  sugar  is  ? — lam  not  prepared  to  say.^ 
I  think  myself  they  have  a  cause  of  complaint. 

4964.  Do  you  believe  that  that  que^on  would 
be  likely  to  arise  in  any  fresh  treaty  that  might 
be  made  with  France  ? — What  I  l£ink  is  this : 
that  if  we  wei'e  to  provide  for  the  ereat  sugar  in- 
dustry of  France,  if  we  were  to  assist  the  French 
Government  (and  after  all  they  are  only  asking 
us  to  do  for  their  industry  what  we  have  asked 
them  to  do  for  our  refiners),  I  think  it  would 
help  any  commercial  negotiations  with  France 
on  account  of  the  most  ravoured  nation  clause. 
Atpresent  the  ^reat  suffar  industry  of  France  is 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  Austria  in  our  ports,  in 
conseauence  of  the  Austrian  bounties ;  mat  is  to 
say,  aU  su^  being  free  of  duty  here,  the  Aus- 
trians,  giving  a  bounty,  undersell  the  French 
produce  ;  and  the  French  fabricants  now  com- 
plain very  bitterly  of  their  position  in  conse- 
quence. I  think  tnat  if  we  assisted  the  French 
in  the  matter  of  their  great  sugar  industry,  it 
would  at  all  events  be  conciliating  them,  and 
would  assist  our  delegates  in  any  future  nego- 
tiations for  revising  the  Commercial  Treaty  of 
I860.  I  should  think  they  would  be  very  much 
pleased  with  it ;  at  all  events,  they  could  not  fail 
to  recognise  that  a  great  service  had  been  ren- 
dered to  them, 

Mr.  Morley. 

4965.  How  could  we  help  them?  —  By  sur- 
taxing ;  by  falling  into  their  views.  They  offer 
to  stop  the  bounty  on  refined  sugar,  if  we  will 
assist  them  in  stopping  the  bounty  on  raw  sugar. 
They  say  that  their  raw  sugar  manu£a<;turers 
have  the  same  reason  to  complain  of  the  Aus- 
trian bounty,  as  our  refiners  have  to  complain  of 
the  French  bounty;  and  they  say,  *•' We  will 
help  you  over  your  difficulty  with  our  refiners, 
if  you  will  help  us  over  our  difficulty  with  our 
indigenous  producers ;"  and  they  are  quite  right, 
if  we  are  to  make  a  treaty, 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

4966.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  go  out  of  our 
way  to  conciliate  the  French  growers,  if  by  doing 
so  we  do  an  injury  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  con- 
sumers of  our  own  country? — I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  by  doing  so  injure  our  trade. 

4967.  Do  you  miiik  that  we  ought  to  go  out 
of  our  way  to  conciliate  them  ? — I  say  that  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  conciliating  ^em.  I  am 
assuming  that  the  policy  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments IS  correct;  I  have  assumed  that  all 
along. 

Chairman. 

4968.  What  policy  do  you  mean  ? — Tryine  to 
stop  the  bounties.  Are  you  asking  me  to  detend 
the  policy  ? 

Mr,  Eugene  Collins. 

4969.  I  ask  you  a  simple  question,  and  I  will 
repeat  it ;  you  seem  to  dwell  upon,  the  import- 
ance of  conciliating  the  French  growers  or 
fabricants ;  do  you  3iink  we  ought  to  go  out  of 
our  way  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  them  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  for  the  purpose  oi  doing  so 
we  must  tax  the  consumers  of  this  country  by 
imposing  a  countervailing  duty,  which  evidently 
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will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  sugar 
f^ainst  the  ecAsumers  ? — I  wink  eo. 

4970.  You  think  we  ought  to  conciliate  them? 
—I  am  bound  to  think  so.  I  cannot  de£end  our 
asking  the  French  GoYemment  to  assist  us  in 
getting  rid  of  the  bounty  for  our  refiners  U^  we 
are  not  willing  to  assist  them  in  getting  rid  of 
the  bounty  for  their  raw  sugar  consumers*  I 
have  been  a  negotiator  instructed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  obtain  the  abolition  of 
bounties^  and  I  am  bound  to  think  so. 

4971.  But  why  should  we  conciliate  them? — I 
only  say  that  as  this  is  the  a^e  of  commercial 
treaties,  I  think  it  would  assist  us  in  any  otber 
negotiatioos ;  that  is  all ;  I  do  not  say  thai  we 
should  do  it  entirely  on  that  account 

Chairman. 

4972.  I  understand  the  whole  length  of  your 
obserration  to  go  to  this  extent^  that  if,  I7  re- 
moving a  legitimate  mievance  of  France,  we  can 
obtain  more  favourable  commercial  treaty  terms 
with  her,  it  is  our  interest  to  remove  that 
grievance  ? — That  is  my  view,  certainly. 

4973.  I  thiok*  in  referring  to  the  amount  of 
the  surtax,  you  speak  as  if  you  think  that  is  a 
mattar  whi^  ought  to  be  arranged  internation- 
ally ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  you  could  cvct  fix 
a  surtax  right  to  a  minim,  or  to  a  penny.  But,  if 
you  look  at  the  surtax  upon  spirits,  we  have 
adopted  5d.  ;  6d.  can  be  very  well  defended, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
it  is  not  at  all  exact  with  reference  to  different 
classes  ofspirits. 

4974.  The  amount  of  that  countervailing  duty 
was  ultimately  fixed  at  5  d,  ? — Yes. 

4975.  Why  was  there  a  countervuling  duty 
put  on  at  all  ? — The  countervailing  duty  was  put 
on  to  meet  Excise  restriction.  I  made  a  special 
report  upon  that,  which  I  have  here,  but  the 
matter  is  very  complicated. 

4976.  Was  it  not  acknowledged  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  colouring  matter  in  French 
spirits,  the  differential  duty  ought  to  be  10  d.  ? — 
1  may  put  it  in  this  way.  The  Customs  regula- 
tions admit  French  brandy,  which  is  a  coloured 
spirit,  if  the  obscuration  does  not  exceed  5  percent. 
I  must  explain  that  spirits  are  assessed  by  an  in- 
strument called  the  hydrometer.  If  the  hydrometer 
is  put  into  a  fflass  of  plain,  that  is  uncoloured  spirit, 
and  into  a  ghss  of  brandy  by  the  side  of  it,  it  will 
give  a  different  indication  of  strength,  that  is  to 
say,  it  will  not  sink  so  much  into  the  one  as  into 
the  other,  because  the  colouring  matter,  which  is 
often  saccharine  matter,  is  more  dense  than  spirit, 
and  has  an  effect  upon  the  hydrometer.  When 
the  observation  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent*  it  is 
passed  without  any  question  by  the  Customs, 
they  are  allowed  5  per  cent.  Of  course  if  you 
introduce  spirit  with  an  obscuration  to  the  amount 
of  5  per  cent.,  you  do  not  get  your  duty  at  all 
upon  that  5  per  cent.,  and  you  would  get  duty  on 
5  per  cent,  more  if  you  had  plain  spirit.  All 
brandies  are  not  obscured  to  that  extent ;  we  do 
not  question  them  if  they  do  not  exceed  that; 
but  It  does  not  follow  tnat  they  all  come  in  at 
that  obscuration ;  ^  but,  supposing  that  full  ad- 
vantaffe  was  taken  of  the  Customs  regulations, 
thenthepropersurtaxwouldbelOcf.  On  the  other 
hand,  upon  German  plain  spirits  the  proper  sur- 
tax should  be  3^.,  because  there  is  no  obscuration 
at  all ;  2  ^.  of  the  5  d.  is  entirely  on  account  of 
obscuration.     Yet  we  have  German  plain  spirit 
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with  no  obscuratioa  at  alL  But  I  only  introduce 
that  to  show  that  there  are  little  differ^ioes,  and 
they  arrive  ni  id.  as  a  uniform  rate ;  and^  [Hrac- 
tScally,  no  ii^ustice  is  done,  because  all  French 
brandies  do  not  come  in  at  the  full  obscuration, 
akhou^  many  of  them  da,  and  German  spirits 
are  found  to  be  able  to  compete  perfectly  well 
with  British  spirits  with  the  5  </•  I  think  that 
difficulty  of  tiie  amount  of  the  surtax  should  be 
got  over  by  a  Conference ;  it  is  a  matter  of  detail 
upon  which  we  could  agree. 

4977.  You  ^ive  these  illustrations  to  show  that 
it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  strike  an 
avenge  for  the  plain  spirits,  and  for  thecolo|iiei 
qpirits,  rather  than  go  to  the  inoonvenieiice  of 
aaseving  the  one  at  3  d.^  and  the  other  at  lOdL? 
— No  doubt  the  advaati^e  of  a  uniform  duty  u 
a  reascHi  that  it  has  been  kept;  the  Grermaa 
Government  complain  most  bitterly  of  it,  and  llie 
answer  has  been  that  it  is  not  cimsidered  ex- 
pedient to  alter  it*  I  bdieve  that»  practically, 
no  in^iry  is  done  to  anybody  by  the  5  d. 

4978.  Something  has  been  said  as  towhether 
a  comitervailing  duty  would  not  be  contrary  to 
our  established  policy ;  and,  in  a  Memorandum, 
with  whidi  we  have  been  favoured  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  it  is  stated  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  if  the  Government  were  to  act 
upon  this  doctrine  in  the  present  case,  it  would 
soon  be  compelled  to  do  so  m  other  cases  also;  are 
you  aware  of  any  other  industry,  except  that  of 
sugar,  which  comes  into  this  country  with  a 
bounty  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
article  which  obtains  a  bounty. 

4979.  Therefore,  so  far  as  that  sentence  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  have  been  written  under  some 
misconception,  in  your  opinion? — It  is  put 
hypothetically,  that  u  we  diaso,  and  so  we  might 
be  called  upon  to  do  so  and  so. 

4980.  But,  if  there  are  no  other  articles  which 
come  into  this  country  with  a  bounty,  it  is  not 
the  case  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  adopt 
the  same  principle  with  r^ard  to  other  articles  ? 
— I  think  the  Treasury  put  it  hypothetically.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  say,  that  no  difficulty  would 
arise,  but  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that,  at 
present,  no  difficulty  would  arise. 

4981.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  contrary 
to  the  establidied  principles  of  free  trade  ? — No, 
it  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  Differential  duties  are  in  antagonism 
to  free  trade.  A  countervailing  duty  never  can 
arise,  except  you  first  establish  a  differential' 
duty.  As  I  understand  a  differential  duty  is  a 
duty  which  strikes  the  produce  of  one  country 
to  ue  detriment  <^  a  third  country.  A  coimter- 
vailing  duty  is  always  imposed  with  a  view 
of  restoring  equal  competition;  that  is  to 
say,  an  artincial  impetus  being  given  to  a  trade, 
the  countervailing  duty  is  the  corrective.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  anybody  could  maintain  that  a 
countervailing  duty  was  against  the  economic 
principle  of  free  trade. 

4982.  It  has  been  implied  that  it  might  possibly 
be  against  free  trade,  but  in  that  you  do  not 
agree  ? — I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  against  free 
trade  if  it  is  the  corrective  to  differential  duties, 
which  I  take  it  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  our 
Excise  countervailing  duties  are  certainly  not 
against  free  trade.  We  have  three  articles 
of  consumption  in  this  country  which  are  sub- 
jected to  a  countervailing  duty,  viz.,  chicory, 
malt,  and  spirits. 

49S3.  And 
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4983.  And  tobacco  ? — The  duty  on  tobacco  is 
not  a  countervailing  duty ;  it  is  a  duty  on  the 
d^rent  kinds  of  tobacco ;  it  is  an  equalisation 
of  tiie  duties  on  the  raw  and  manufactured 
article. 

4984.  Is  there  any  other  information  which 
you  would  like  to  put  before  the  Committee  upon 
this  subject  ? — I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two 
obserrations  in  regard  to  a  point  upon  which  I 
think  some  misapprehension  exists,  viz.,  the 
economic  principle  of  countervailing  duties.  I 
have  always  founds  that  in  discussing  this  matter 
in  the  public  papers  and  so  fortii^  rather  a  narrow 
view  has  been  taken  of  the  whole  question,  my 
sympathies  being  strongly  with  the  refiners  and 
with  the  West  Lidian  producers.  The  exception 
which  I  take  is  this :  that  the  consumer  has 
always  been  brought  in  as  paramount  in  the 
question.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  that  for  this 
reason,  that  people  who  argue  in  that  way 
always  drive  the  argument  to  an  extreme.  They 
say,  **  If  people  will  give  you  something  for 
nothing,  wny  should  you  not  take  it  ?  "  I  quite 
agree  with  Frederidc  Bastiat,  for  instance,  who 
argued  tiiat  nature  having  provided  us  with  air 
and  water  free,  it  would  be  absurd  to  legislate 
upon  it,  and  to  shut  off  the  supplies ;  but  a  great 
misoonception  exists  with  regard  to  a  bounty, 
wiiidi  I  uunk  ought  to  be  removed,  and  if  I  can 
assist  in  removing  it,  I  shall  be  very  ^lad.  A 
bounty  differs  essentially  from  a  protective  dutjr; 
I  think  every  country  has  a  right  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  goods  into  that  coxmtry,  and 
to  say,  ^'  You  shall  not  import  your  goods,  or  we 
will  protect  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prohibit  your 
eoods; "  but  I  think  it  is  utterly  fallicious  to  say, 
tiiat  it  ^all  be  in  the  power  of  any  foreign 
Government  to  dictate  to  this  country,  and  say, 
*'  You  shall,  or  shall  not  conduct  sudi  a  trade 
within  your  own  dominicms ;  tiie  existence  of  a 
usdhl  industry  shall  depend  entirely  upon  us.** 
I  do  not  think  any  economic  principle  can  sup- 
port the  view  that  any  foreign  Government  has  a 
right  to  say  that.  Then  they  say,  **  Because  you 
give  a  bounty,  the  consumer  benefits.^  So  he  does 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  consumer's  benefit  is 
very  small.  By  giving  this  power  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  Gt)vemments,  you  do  this  :  Here  is 
a  hi^ily  useful  industry  which  absolutely  de- 
mands a  vast  outlay  of  ca]dtal ;  the  ai'ection  of 
a  refinery  costs  100,000/.  or  150,000/.;  plant  has 
to  be  supplied,  and  skilled  artisans  have  to  be 
engaged,  and  from  one  day  to  another ;  the  whole 
of  the  business  may  be  put  an  end  to  at  the  dicta- 
tion or  caprice  of  a  foreign  Minister  of  State.  It 
is  true  that  the  moment  they  withdrew  tiie 
bounty,  the  industry  may  come  into  operation 
again.  But  I  ask,  is  it  a  sound  principle  of  trade 
that  the  whole  of  the  refining  industry  should 
depend  upon  that,  and  that  one  moment  it  may 
exist,  and  at  another,  it  may  be  destroyed  ?  That 
cannot  be  a  sound  princ^le  of  trade. 

4985.  K  the  same  prmciple  were  ajmUed  to 
all  dur  manufactures,  as  is  now  applied  to  the 
sugar  industry,  it  would  end  in  the  destruction 
of  all  our  manufactures,  would  it  not  ? — I  look 
upon  that  as  impossible ;  but  my  point  is,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  is  good  policy  to  admit  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  any  foreign  Grovemment  has  the  right 
to  dictate  to  us  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not 
manufacture  in  our  own  country.  Practicallv, 
what  tiie  French  Gt)vemment  is  doing  is  simply 
tills :  Supposing  that  the  French  refiners  were 
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to  come^  over  here,  one  with  a  pickaxe  and  the 
other  with  his  pocket  full  of  sixpences,  and  that 
one  knocks  down  Mr.  Gladesden^  rdSinery,  while 
tiie  other  distributes  sixpences  to  the  passers  by, 
a  great  many  people  would  pick  up  the  sixpences, 
and  the  refinery  would  be  lost.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  justifiable.  That  is  reidly  the 
effect  of  the  French  bounty ;  each  consumer  gets 
a  few  lumps  of  sugar  for  nothing,  and  our  sugar 
trade  is  destroyed. 

4986.  But  do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  be  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  even  of  the  consumer? — I  cannot 
telL  Of  course,  on  economic  principles,  it  ought 
not  to  be,  because  when  you  dry  up  the  sources  of 
production,*  you  limit  the  source  of  supply,  and  if 
you  limit  the  source  of  supply  you  enhance  the 
price.  When  that  will  come  about  of  course  I 
bannot  say. 

4987.  What  do  you  believe  is  the  effect  of  any 
article  being  sold  below  its  natural  price  of  pro- 
duction ;  is  it  not  the  drawing  of  capital  out  of 
that  particular  trade  ? — It  must  dry  up  tiie  source 
of  supply. 

4988.  You  said  that  you  did  not  think  the 
same  system  could  be  applied  to  our  otiier  manu- 
ficictures  ? — I  did  not  say  to  any  other  manufac- 
ture ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  it  to  all,  the 
burden  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  foreign  country 
might  be  too  great. 

4989.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  would 
be  done  by  one  country  to  all  our  manufactures ; 
but,  for  instance,  if  America  were  to  a{^y  the 
same  svstem  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  our  cotton  industry 
here  ? — If  they  sold  ootton  under  cost  price,  of 
course  it  would  annihilate  our  cotton  industry. 

4990.  Witii  reference  to  the  word  "  duty  *'  in 
that  Memorandum  which  you  have  seen  from 
France,  it  may  possibly  be  explained  in  this  way, 
may  it  not,  that  where  there  are  duties  without 
refining  in  bond,  or  a  corresponding  measure, 
tiiere  must  be  a  bounty  ? — Yes,  certainly,  there 
must  be,  if  there  is  a  drawback. 

4991.  I  am  assuming  tiiat  there  is  a  draw- 
back ;  therefore  it  seems  probable  that  the  word 
**duty"  is  used  in  that  sense,  does  it  not? — ^I 
think  it  must  be  used  in  that  sense  from  the  con- 
text. At  all  events,  if  it  was  not  used  in  that 
sense,  I  should  be  the  first  to  reject  it  entirely. 
If  there  was  an  element  of  protection  contained 
in  it,  if  it  does  not  mean  to  strike  bounty-fed 
sugars,  and  them  only,  -I  think  it  ought  to  be  re* 
jected  at  once,  without  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

4992.  In  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  you 
stated,  I  think,  that  the  reason  of  tiie  failure  of 
the  Conference  of  1875,  was  practically  a  want 
of  confidence  between  tiie  various  nations? — I 
did. 

4993.  And  that  that  led  to  suspicions  and 
jealouaes  which  prevented  the  ratification  of  the 
Conference  by  the  Dutch  Chamber  ? — Yes.  ^  I 
qualified,  or  intended  to  qualify,  that  observation 
by  stating  that  the  bases  of  tiie  Convention  were 
not  uniform,  and  that  the  terms  in  which  the 
Convention  was  framed  would  justify  such  mis- 
trust. 

4994.  One  want  of  uniformity  being  the  con- 
dition of  Belgium  ? — Exactiy. 

4995.  And  also  the  difference  of  refinins  in 
bond  bond  between  Holland  and  France  ?— 1  es. 

4996.  If  we  were  to  go  into  a  Convention  and 
F  F  4  establish 
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Wilpole.  establish  refining  in  bond,  why  do  you  think  the 
iSJulv  mutual  jealousy  would  be  entirely  removed,  be- 
i87Q  cause  the  system  of  refining  in  bond,  as  you  have 
just  admitted,  is  different  in  France  from  what 
it  is  in  Holland,  and  also  the  system  of  Belgium 
is  different  from  that  of  either  country?—!  will 
read  again  from  my  Report:  "British  dele- 
gates at  International  Conferences,  although 
ostensibly  sent  as  negotiators,  are  practically 
onlv  suppliants  at  foreign  oourts ;  a  position 
which  much  increases  their  labours,  and  which  is 
calculated  to  render  them  ineffectual."  But  as 
soon  as  it  is  determined  that  their  labours  shall 
not  be  ineffectual,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say 
that  a  treaty  wovdd  be  agreed  to  without  any 
jealousy  existing  between  any  countries. 

4997.  Would  not  difliculties  of  this  sort  arise ; 
that  the  amount  of  bounty  which  mi^ht  be  ^ven 
by  some  countries  which  did  not  refine  in  bond, 
mi^ht  always  be  a  subject  of  dispute  and  diffi- 
cuRy  as  to  the  amount  of  compulsory  duty  which 
other  countries  imposed? — I  think  there  is  a 
little  difficulty  there ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  prac- 
tical difiiculty. 

4998.  I  assume  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
some  countries  will  not  agree  to  refining  in 
bond;  we  will  say,  for  instance,  Bel^um  and 
America;  that  being  so,  a  countervailing  duty 
would,  according  to  your  proposal,  be  enforced 
against  them  ? — - 1  es. 

4999.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  bounty  might 
go  on,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  com- 
pensate that  bounty  would  alwajrs  be  a  subject 
of  difficulty  between  the  various  countries? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  might  be  a  little 
difficulty  in  adjusting  any  surtax. 

5000.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  with  regard 
to  countries  first  of  all  who  were  in  the  Conven- 
tion, but  who  were  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
allowed  an  exceptional  position  ? — They  would 
have  no  countervailing  duty  if  they  were  once 
admitted  into  the  Convention.    They  would  have 

fiven  sufficient  guarantees.      They  would  not 
ecome  parties  to  a  Convention  which  subjected 
them  to  the  penalty. 

5001.  But  there  might  be  other  countries  which 
would  not  agree  to  a  Convention,  and  in  those 

,  cases  the  amount  of  the  countervailing  duty  to 
be  put  on  t^ainst  them  would  always  be  a  subject 
of  some  difficulty,  would  it  not  ? — It  might  be 
difficult.  We  might  suppose  an  extreme  case 
where  one  country  gave  a  very  large  bounty,  and 
another  a  very  small  bounty.  It  is  a  difiaculty 
which  could  very  easily  be  met,  but  it  would  be 
more  desirable  to  levy  a  uniform  duty.  But 
I  think  that,  if  the  Government  determined 
to  make  their  policy  efficacious,  the  only 
proper  plan  would  be  to  put  on  a  sufficient 
countervailing  duty  to  cover  it.  There  is 
no  obligation  to  export  with  drawback  at 
all;  France,  which  has  a  very  large  sugar 
industry,  does  not  export  an  ounce  of  raw  sugar 
with  drawback.  If  one  country  gave  a  bounty 
of  100  /.  per  ton,  and  another  country  gave  a 
bounty  of  1  s.  per  too,  I  admit  that  you  could  not 
put  on  a  uniform  countervailing  duty  with  such 
differences  as  these. 

5002.  Do  you  think  the  same  difficulty  would 
not  arise  also  as  between  the  various  classes  of 
sugar,  some  of  which  receive  a  higher  bounty 
than  others  ? — No,  I  think  the  duty  would  always 
be  on  refined  sugar.  Sugars  are  now  so  well 
understood  that  I  think  we  could  arrange  that 
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in  a  conference.  If  any  countries  did  not  agree 
to  it  we  must  taboo  them  ;  we  must  take  steps  as 
in  Article  XIX  of  the  Convention  of  1864,  that 
is  to  say,  we  should  have  to  confer  again  as 
to  each  particular  country  with  which  the  diffi- 
culty arose. 

5003.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  country  5id  not 
agree  to  a  Convention,  the  other  countries  who 
had  agreed  to  a  Convention  would  turn  round  and 
say, "  We  will  treat  you  like  a  naughty  boy,  and 
put  on  a  countervailing  duty  agamst  you"? — 
Exactly ;  we  should  have  to  arrange  it  like  our 
countervailing  spirit  duty ;  it  would  not  meet 
every  case  exactly,  but  I  think  it  would  meet  it 
fairly. 

5004.  Your  proposal  is  to  put  on  a  fixed  sum 
which  would  represent,  roughly,  the  amount  of 
the  bounty  ? — xes,  I  would  do  as  the  French  do 
now  in  the  case  of  Belgium  sugar  and  Austrian 
sugar.  They  have  assessed  it  and  found  out  the 
figure. 

5005.  Would  not  such  a  tax  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  retaliatory  tax  ;  you  say  to  these 
people,  "  Join  a  conference  " ;  they'  decline ; 
then  you  say,  **  Very  well,  we  will  put  on  a  duty 
against  you  " ;  has  not  that  the  appearance  of 
retaliation  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  in  tne  slightest 
degree  retaliation.  To  put  Austrian  sugar  upon 
the  same  terms  as  French  sugar  would  not  be 
retaliating  upon  Austria ;  it  would  be  equalis- 
ing the  conaitions  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

5006.  Supposing  that  Austria  says,  ^^  For  our 
purposes  we  cannot  refine  in  bond,  and  we  decline 
to  do  so " ;  according  to  your  plan  you  would 
immediately  have  to  put  on  a  countervailing  duty 
against  Austrian  raw  sugar ;  do  you  not  think 
that  Austria  would  immediately  have  a  ground 
for  objecting,  most  strongly,  and  saying  that  this 
was  a  retabatory  tax  ? — She  might  caQ  it  what 
she  liked,  but  it  would  certainly  not  be  a  retalia- 
tory tax.  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  two.  I  would  put  it  in  this 
way  :  supposing  that  a  man  were  to  hit  me  over 
the  head,  and  1  were  to  hit  him  back  again,  I 
should  say  that  that  was  retaliating  ;  but  if  I 
only  bound  him  over  to  keep  the  peace  that 
would  not  be  retaliating.  There  is  no  confusion, 
in  my  mind,  between  a  retaliatory  duty  and  an 
equalising  duty. 

5007.  Would  not  Austria  have  a  right  to 
say  to  us,  they  having  a  favoured  nation 
clause  with  us,  *^Let  in  Austrian  sugar  upon 
the  same  terms  as  you  let  in  French  sugar"? 
— Not  the  slightest,  because  the  favoured 
nation  clause  stipulates  that  every  country  that 
enters  into  the  Treaty  should  have  the  same  im- 
munities. Austria  would  be  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  France,  and  she  would  have  a  right 
to  claim  the  same  immunities  for  her  sugar.  A 
country  can  no  more  claim  compensation  for  a  • 
wrong  done  by  itself  than  we  can,  in  law,  claim 
compensation  for  a  wrong  done  by  ourselves.  We 
would  give  France  and  other  countries  an  immu- 
nity under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

5008.  Will  you  read  the  favoured  nation 
clause  ? — *^  The  contracting  parties  agree  that 
every  reduction  in  their  tariffs  of  import  or  ex- 
port duties,  and  every  privilege,  favour,  or 
immunity  which  either  contracting  party  may 
hereafter  grant  to  the  subjects  and  commerce  of 
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a  third  Power  shall  be  extended  immediately  and 
unconditionally  to  the  other  contracting  party 
with  a  reserve"  (but  the  reserve  does  not  apply), 
"however,  of  the  exceptions  enumerated  in 
j^rticle  II.,  a  and  &•"  That  refers  to  the 
Zollverein. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

5009.  That  is  from  the  Austrian  Treaty  ?— 
Yes. 

5010.  Are  all  the  other  treaties  the  same  ? — 
I  have  not  compared  them. 

5011.  Under  Article  VII.  of  the  Austrian 
Treaty,  do  you  not  think  Austria  would  have  the 
right  to  demand  to  have  her  raw  sugar  treated 
upon  the  same  terms  of  import  to  this  country  or 
France  ? — Certainly. 

5012.  That  is  to  say,  that  Austrian  sugar 
should  come  in  at  the  same  same  duties  as  French 
sugar? — On  the  same  terms. 

5013.  At  the  same  duties? — No,  that  would 
not  be  the  same  terms. 

5014.  If  we  charged  no  tax  upon  French  raw 
sugar,  would  not  Austria  have  a  right  to  object  ? 
—  That  article  obliges  us  to  see  that  the  sugars 
of  the  two  countries  are  put  upon  our  markets 
under  the  same  circumstances  without  favour. 
If  they  cjiose  to  export  their  sugars  under  the 
same  conditions  as  I'Vance,  they  will  have  the 
same  pivileges  and  immunities  as  France  has. 
For  example,  wine  coming  from  Frante  pays  a 
duty  of  1  *..  and  wine  of  a  higher  strength  ex- 

?orted  under  other  conditions  pays  another  duty, 
'he  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  have  always  main- 
tained that  we  were  charging  a  differential  duty 
upon  their  wines.  We  have  combatted  it ;  it  is 
not  true ;  we  are  not  charging  a  differential  duty 
upon  their  wines.  One  is  a  strong  wine,  and  one 
is  a  weak  wine,  and  there  is  a  different  duty. 
The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  are  the  only  people, 
I  suppose,  who  can  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
point.  I  think  our  tariff  would  be  justified  if  it 
was  worded  in  this  way  :  *^  Sugar  exported  with- 
out drawback,  free ;  sugar  exported  with  draw- 
back, so  much." 

5015.  You  think,  also,  that  Austria  would 
have  no  right  to  raise  any  cavil  or  question  upon 
this  matter  ? — I  do  not  thiuk  she  would  have  any 
right  to  do  so. 

5016.  Do  you  think  she  would  do  so? — I  can- 
not say. 

5017.  Do  you  think  that  they  would,  on  that 
ground,  be  inclined  to  repudiate  the  treaty,  and 
say  that  we  have  infringed  the  favoured  nation 
clause  ? — My  real  view  is,  from  the  steps  which 
they  are  taking  in  Austria,  that  they  would  be 
very  much  obbged  to  us  if  we  settled  the  whole 
question. 

5018.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  the  con- 
ference upon  the  point  of  countervailing  duties 
conflicting  with  the  most  favoured  nations 
clause  ?— I  think  there  was  some  little  discussion 
at  one  of  the  conferences ;  but  the  instructions 
issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  regard 
to  the  surtax  were  so  explicit,  that  we  never 
fought  it  out  to  any  satisfactory  end. 

5019.  Practically,  a  Convention  upon  those 
terms  with  a  proposal  to  tax  the  eu^ar  of  some 
countries  higher  than  the  sugars  of  some  other 
countries,  would  never  stand  the  test  of  the 
favoured  nation  clause,  would  it? — It  was 
proposed  by  the  French  Government,  who  have 
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these  favoured  nation  clauses ;  they  did  not  see 
any  difficulty  in  it,  I  presume. 

5020.  You  also  mentioned  the  consumers' 
argument ;  the  bounty,  practically,  is  equal  to  a 
lowering  of  price  of  2/.  per  ton  in  this  country 
of  all  Austnan  sugar,  ana  indeed,  of  sugar  from 
other  countries,  is  it  not  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly 
what  it  would  be,  unless  I  calculated  it ;  it  is  a 
very  difficult  calculation,  because  we  never  know 
how  much  they  keep,  and  how  much  they  put 
upon  our  market;  it  would  depend  upon  the 
supply  of  sugar,  and  upon  the  competition,  how 
much  they  were  obliged  to  lower  the  price. 

5021.  Whatever  that  amount  is,  it  would  be 
that  amount  on  the  import  on  sugar  ? — Yes. 

5022.  What  are  the  imports? — If  we  take 
Germany,  they  are  2,436,000  cwts.,  that  is  to  say, 
121,800  tons. 

5023.  Whatever  the  amount  is,  assuming  it  to 
be  2  L  per  ton,  it  would  be  240,000  /.  upon  Ger- 
man sugars  alone,  would  it  not  ? — The  proportion 
of  bounty  received  is  no  guide  to  the  proportion 
of  bounty  that  finds  its  way  over  here. 

5024.  But  I  suppose  that  the  argument  is, 
that  sugars  are  depressed  by  the  effect  of  the 
bounty  to  the  extent  of  2  /.  per  ton  ? — If  it  was 
sold  at  2  /.  per  ton  under  the  cost  of  production 
it  would  be ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  its  being 
sold  more  than  1  s.  under  the  cost  of  production ; 
I  do  not  see  the  object  Why  should  people 
throw  1  /.  19  *.  after  the  shilling? 

5025.  We  are  going  to  countervail  the  bounty, 
and  the  bounty  is  stated  to  be  2  /.  per  ton  ;  that 
bounty  finds  its  way  somehow  to  the  producers ; 
they  get  the  benefit  of  it  somehow;  therefore,  to 
countervail  the  bounty  by  the  amount  of  the 
duty^  we  should  have  to  put  on  a  duty  of  2  /.  per 
ton ;  that  would  raise  the  amount  paid  for  sugar 
from  Germany  by  240,000/.,  would  it  not?- — 
Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  right 
way  of  putting  it.  You  mean  that  we  should 
have  to  put  a  surtax  of  2  /.  per  ton ;  but  it 
would  not  follow  that,  therefore,  we  are  now 
getting  2  /.  per  ton ;  that  is  quite  another  thing. 
We  are  now  only  getting  the  &rlhing,  or  the 
sixpence,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  below  cost 
price  ;  but  as  they  get  2  /.  per  ton,  it  would  be 
open  to  them  to  go  on  throwmgthe  whole  of  their 
bounty  on  to  this  market;  it  would  correct  itself; 
they  cannot  give  away  all  they  get,  or  they 
would  remain  with  nothing  at  all. 

5026.  Any  how,  this  small  question  of  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  upon  the  Austrian  sugar  is  a 
question  of  at  least  240,000  /.,  and  perhaps  more? 
— It  would  not  be  at  all  necessary  to  countervail 
to  that  extent  at  once.  Potentially,  it  might 
come  to  that,  if  we  can  conceive  their  sacrificing 
tJiq  whole  of  their  bounty  and  getting  nothidg. 
If  you  can  imagine  Austria  carrying  on  their 
whole  sugar  industry  with  no  advantage  to  them- 
selves, but  merely  for  the  sake  of  sending  it  over 
here,  that  would  be  the  result. 

5027.  That  is  the  sum  which  you  think  would 
tend  to  redress  the  present  inequality,  and,  there- 
fore, that  is  the  sum  which  would  have  to  be  put 
on,  in  the  opinion  of  the  other  witnesses,  to 
countervail  the  bounty.  Therefore  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  in  this  country  would  be  nt  least 
240,000  /.,  would  it  not? — If  we  are  now  getting 
121,000  tons  from  Austria. 

5028.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  all 
sugar  which  comes  from  other  countries,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

G  a  5029.  Would 
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5029.  Would  it  be  unfair  to  say  that  the 
amount  from  other  countries,  putting  it  roundly, 
is  cheapened  to  the  extent  of  at  least  600,000  Z.  ? 
— I  should  say  not,  because,  looking  dt>wn  the 
list,  I  do  not  see  any  bounty-fed  raw  sugar  ex- 
cept from  Russia,  from  which  in  1878  we  got 
nothing.  From  Germany,  that  is  from  Germany 
and  Austria  together,  we  get  2,436,000  cwt. 
From  Holland  we  got  very  little.  From  Bel- 
gium we  got  496,000  cwt ;  there  is  a  little 
bounty  there.  From  France  there  is  no  bounty ; 
from  Egypt  there  is  no  bounty  ;  from  Java  there 
is  no  bounty;  from  Siam  there  is  no  bounty. 
From  the  United  States  we  got  4,000  cwt. ; 
there  is  no  bounty  in  Spain,  France,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Brazil  In 
fact,  when  you  have  taken  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium you  have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  bounty- 
fed  raw  sugar. 

5030.  But  the  bounty-fed  raw  sugar  lowers 
the  price  in  all  the  countries  you  have  named, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5031.  Therefore,  would  it  be  unfair  to  say 
that  this  question  would  involve  at  least  800,000  /.  ? 
— I  have  not  made  the  calculation,  and  it 
is  rather  a  complex  calculation  to  make. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  come  to  some- 
thing. The  consumer  is  now  a  gainer,  no 
doubt. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

5032.  You  have  spoken  of  the  policy  of 
present  and  past  Governments  in  this  matter  ; 
what  do  you  understand  that  policy  to  be  ? — To 
stop  the  exportation  of  sugars  with  bounties. 

5033.  On  what  ground  ? — Because  they  have 
negotiated  with  that  object. 

5034.  I  do  not  mean  the  ground  of  your 
opinion  that  that  is  their  policy  ;  but  what  is  the 
ground  upon  which  they  have  adopted  that 
policy? — They  have  done  it  at  the  instigation  of 
the  trade  in  this  country. 

5035.  That  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  the 
policy  which  they  have  pursued,  does  it  ? — I  am 
not  aware  what  their  policy  is  except  to  stop  the 
exportation  of  sugar  with  bounties. 

5036.  You  were  saying  that  in  the  conference 
at  which  you  assisted  last,  the  question  of  a  sur- 
tax was  not  discussed  because  the  orders  from 
home  were  so  decisive  against  it  ? — Yes. 

5037.  That,  therefore,  was  a  part  of  their 
policy  ? — That  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government,  but  not  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, because  we  had  an  article  in  the  treaty  of 
1854  contemplating  a  surtax. 

5038.  Had  that  article  been  introduced  after 
reference  to  the  Government  in  1 864  ? — I  do  not 
know.  It  was  signed  by  the  British  delegates 
without  any  question  being  raised  about  it. 

5039.  That  was  under  Lord  Palmerston,  of 
course  ? — Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  time. 

6040.  However,  the  present  Government,  if 
not  the  last,  made  it  a  part  of  their  policy  to  re- 
fuse to  entertain  the  suggestion  of  a  surtax  ? — 
They  did  at  the  last  Conference. 

5041.  You  are,  therefore,  wanting  to  change 
their  policy?— I  do  not  want  to  change  their 
policy. 

5042.  To  dev elope  it  or  to  amplify  it  ? — Not 
at  all. 

5043.  I  thought  vou  advocated  a  surtax  ? — I 
say  that,  assuming  the  policy  of  doing  away  with 
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bounty  to  be  a  correct  one,  I  think  that  policy 
ongiit  to  be  an  efficacious  one. 

5044.  And  you  not  merely  assumed  the  policy 
to  be  correct,  but  you  gave  an  opinion  that  it 
was  correct  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  own  opinion. 

5045.  You  wished  to  develope  it  by  adding  to 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  and  you  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  a  surtax  ? 

jl  es. 

5046.  Then  you  do  wish  to  amplify  the  policy 
of  the  Government  ? — That  is  putting  it  in  a  way 
which  I  do  not  think  quite  admits  of  a  direct 
answer.  The  policy  of  the  Government  I  do  not 
wish  to  amplify ;  but  the  means  of  bringing  that 
policy  into  operation,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
changed  now  after  having  exhausted  negotiations. 
Their  polic^y  I  take  it,  is  decisive  to  abolish 
bounties;  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  about 
that;  but  the  question  is,  as  to  the  means  of 
carrying  out  that  policy.  I  think  they  have  been 
quite  right  hitherto^;  but  the  negotiations  having 
foiled,  and  believing  the  policy  to  be  sound,  I 
think  other  means  must  be  adopted. 

5047.  Their  policy  was  to  abolish  bounties ; 
and  the  means  to  that  end  which  they  refused  to 
adopt,  you  urge  upon  them  ? — I  now  tell  them 
that,  in  my  opmion,  it  is  impossible  to  remedy  it 
without  those  means  being  adopted. 

5048.  I  should  rather  say  that,  if  you  were 
going  to  state  their  policy,  you  must  go  further 
down  than  the  mere  statement  that  they  wish  to 
abolish  bounties;  why  do  they  wish  to  abolish 
bounties  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5049.  Why  dd  you  approve  of  their  wish  to 
abolish  bounty  ? — I  am  a  free  trader,  and  I  dis- 
approve of  all  disarrangement  of  the  natural 
course  of  trade. 

5050.  Under  all  circumstances? — Yes;  I  think 
it  is  always  bad. 

5051.  I  think  you  admit  that  the  disarrange- 
ment, temporarily  at  least,  operates  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  British  nation  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
It  operates  to  the  advantage  of  sugar  eaters, 
but  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  British  nation. 

5052.  You  do  not  think  it  operates  temporarily 
to  the  advantage  of  the  British  nation  that  one 
of  their  wants  should  be  supplied  at  a  less  price 
than  it  would  be  ? — If  you  put  it  ir^  that  way,  of 
course  it  is  quite  true  that  if  you  obtain  some- 
thing cheaper  for  the  moment,  you  may  be  a 
gainer  for  the  moment. 

5053.  You  admit  that  it  is  a  temporary  advan- 
tage to  the  British  nation  ? — No,  I  do  not.  The 
whole  nation  does  not  eat  sugar.     I  do  not 

5054.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  eat  sugar 
or  not,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  eat  it  if  I  know  it.  - 

5055.  Do  you  think  it  forms  no  part  of  your 
food  ? — It  may,  but  I  never  take  any  if  I  know 
it. 

5056.  But  you  do  not  contest  the  principle,  as 
I  understand,  that  supplying  a  given  want  of  a 
nation  at  less  cost  than  it  was  formerly  supplied 
at,  is  for  the  time  being,  at  all  events,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  ? — It  is  an  advantage  to  those 
people  who  benefit  by  it,  no  doubt. 

5057.  Supposing  even  that  it  is  only  a  small 
class  who  are  consumers,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  nation  that  the  wants  of 
a  class  are  made  less  costly  ? — Yes,  if  it  has  no 
corresponding  drawback ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  ac- 
companied by  other  disasters,  I  do  not  know 
whether  in  ^e  balance,  it  would  be  a  benefit. 
If  it  wa£  permanent  it  would  be  a  different  things 
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but  if  it  is  only  temporary,  I  do  not  know  that 
the  nation  would  benefit  by  the  shutting  up  of 
refineries  and  sending  skilled  artisans  about  uieir 
business,  and  making  them  learn  other  businesses; 
other  considerations  must  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

5058.  I  will  put  it  in  the  narrowest  and  most 
absolute  way.  The  wants  of  a  particular  class 
which  are  supplied  by  the  labour  of  another  class, 
are,  for  the  time  being,  simplied  in  a  less  costly 
fashion  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — 'Yes,  that  is  true. 

5059.  Is  that,  or  is  it  not,  a  benefit  to  the 
nation? — I  can  only  answer  in  the  way  I  do. 
I  may  appear  to  be  fencing  with  the  question, 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  It  is  a  benefit  to 
those  people  who  derive  benefit  from  it;  but  the 
sugar  eaters  are  not  included  in  the  whole  nation. 

5060.  The  sugar  eaters  get  their  wants  supplied 
in  a  less  costly  feshion,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

5061.  Then  they  have  something  left  in  their 
pockets  which  otherwise  they  would  be  expending 
m  getting  their  wants  supplied  ?t— Yes. 

5062.  Would  not  that  be  a  benefit  to  the  other 
part  of  the  nation? — It  might  be. 

5063.  You  referred  to  Bastiat  in  your  evidence; 
is  it  not  one  of  his  elementary  principles  (and  I 
should  have  thought  almost  self-evident)  that 
diminishing  the  labour  necessary  to  keep  any 
part  of  the  community  in  existence,  diminishes 
the  labour  which  supports  the  whole  community? 
— Yes,  that  is  true. 

5064.  Then,  temporarily  at  least,  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  sugar  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole 
nation? — It  might  be  individually  in  that  way ; 
but  you  have  to  except*  those  classes  who  are 
directly  injured  by  it.  The  whole  nation  com- 
prises rather  too  much. 

5065.  It  comprises  those  who  supply  as  well 
as  those  who  consume ;  but  it  is  a  benefit  to  get 
rid  of  labour,  even  although  those  who  supply 
the  labour  are  temporarily  injured.     Then  tem- 

?orarily,  at  all  events,  the  thing  is  a  benefit  ? — 
es. 

5066.  Then  it  should  be  welcomed,  unless  there 
were  some  prospect  of  its  coming  to  an  end? — 
Yes. 

5067.  That  end,  you  fear,  in  this  case,  is  the 
drying  up  of  a  source  of  supply  ? — Yes. 

5068.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that  any 
sources  of  supply  are  being  dried  up  ? — That  is 
not  my  principal  objection  to  it. 

5069.  What  is  your  principal  objection? — My 
objection  to  it  is,  that  a  large  amount  of  capital 
may  at  any  moment  be  lost  by  the  action 
of  a  foreign  Government.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  shall  ever  dry  up  the  source  of  supply ; 
but  I  say  that  it  is  not  sound  economic  policy  to 
expose  any  trade,  so  that  it  should  only  exist  sub- 
ject to  the  caprice  of  any  foreign  Government ; 
in  my  view  that  principle  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  consiimers  put  together. 

5070.  Of  course  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity  affects  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  producing  Jt,  and  it  reduces  some 
capital  to  a  condition  of  uselessness  ? — If  you  put 
sugar  under  the  same  conditions  as  air  and 
water,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occasion  to 
legislate  about  it. 

5071.  But  you  would  render  totally  useless 
all  the  capital  that  had  been  locked  up  in  an 
unconvertible  form  in  sugar  refineries,  if  you 
could   make  sugar   like    air  and  water? — -Yes, 
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we  should   depend  then  upon  nature,  and  not 
upon  the  caprice  of  a  foreign  Government. 

5072.  That  we  return  to  the  position,  that 
temporarily  this  thing  is  a  benefit,  and  the  only 
anxiety  that  it  should  excite  in  us  is  as  to  whe- 
ther it  is,  or  is  not,  likely  to  be  continued  ? — 
No,  I  beg  your  pardon.  My  objection  is  prin- 
cipally to  the  fact,  that  our  industry  is  existing 
at  the  caprice  of  a  foreign  Government ;  that  is 
the  status  quo.  I  do  not  dive  into  the  future* 
I  say  that  as  an  economic  principle,  it  is  wrong 
to  dry  up  a  source  of  production ;  but  my  major 
consideration  is  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper 
state  of  things  in  this  country  that  the  existence 
of  a  great  industry  should  depend  upon  the 
caprice  of  foreign  Ministers  of  State. 

5073.  Does  not  the  word  **  caprice,"  involve 
the  notion  of  future  action? — That  caprice  is 
constant.  He  may  revive  our  refiners  or  anni- 
hilate them  at  his  pleasure.  A  Government 
which  allows  that  does  not  fully  carry  out  my 
idea  of  all  the  functions  of  a  Government  For 
instance,  in  this  statement  that  the  Government 
have  put  forward,  which  has  been  read,  they 
say,  "  If  the  doctrine  was  still  maintained,  that 
the  Government  should  adopt -fiscal  measures  for 
other  than  fiscal  objects,  and  should  attempt  to 
make  such  measures  an  engine  for  assisting 
British  manufacturers  to  compete  on  what  may 
be  considered  equal  terms  with  their  foreign 
rivals,  the  present  case  might  undoubtedly  be 
considered  a  very  proper  one  for  the  application 
of  such  a  principle.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted* 
that,  if  the  Government  were  to  act  on  this  doc- 
trine in  the  present  case,  it  would  soon  be  called 
upon  to  do  so  in  other  cases  also.  Their  Lord- 
ships are  of  opinion  that  the  Government  ought 
not  to  countenance  such  a  step,  unless  it  is  pre- 
pared to  review  the  whole  code  of  the  commercial 
legislation  of  this  country."  Upon  which  I  ob- 
serve **  that,  although  if  a  countervailing  duty 
were  imposed  in  the  case  of  sugar.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would,  no  doubt,  be  called  upon  to 
adopt  a  similar  course  in  the  event  of  foreign 
Governments  granting  bounties  on  other  articles, 
it  may  be  a  question  for  consideration  whether  a 
code  of  commercial  policy  which  is  based  upon 
free  trade  principles,-  might  not  with  advantage 
be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  not  under  any 
circumstances  to  preclude  British  industry  from 
its  benefits.  I  take  leave  further  to  state  that 
the  object  of  the  commercial  policy  of  this 
country  was  to  enable  the  foreign  producei^  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  British  pro- 
ducer in  the  British  market  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer  in  this  country  ;  but  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  its  effect  should  be  to  debar  the 
British  producer  from  competing  on  equal  terms 
with  the  foreigner  even  in  the  home  market.'* 
With  reference  to  the  statement  of  their  Lord- 
ships that  it  would  be  a  proper  case  for  the 
application  of  such  a  principle,  only  that  it 
would  involve  a  revision  of  their  policy,  I  take 
it  that  it  is  the  duty,  of  the  Government  to  revise 
its  policy,  if  sufficient  cause  be  shown.  I  am 
not  advancing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  or  not,  at  this 
particular  moment,  do  so. 

5074.  I  thought  we  had  advanced  together  as 
far  as  this ;  that  if  the  cheapness  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  supply  of  sugar  could  be  per- 
manently relied  upon,  that  cheapness  would  be 
a  benefit  to  the  British  nation  ? — Yes. 

G  Q  2  5075.  Temporarily 
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5075.  Temporarily  it  is  a  benefit,  and,  if  we 
could  rely  upon  it  permanently  it  would  be  a 
permanent  benefit  ? — Yes. 

5076.  Then  I  asked  you  what  ground  there 
was  for  anxiety  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
cheapness.  Have  vou  any  evidence  as  to  any 
sources  of  supply  that  are  likely  to  be  dried  up  ? 
— I  have  no  aoubt  that  the  sources  of  supply  of 
loaf  sugar  have  been  dried  up  in  this  country. 

5077.  The  supply  of  loaf  sugar,  but  not  the 
supply  of  rAw  sugar,  or  of  refined  sugar,  I  think  'I 
— The  supply  of  inferior  refined  sugar,  what  are 
called  pieces,  and  bastards,  has  not  been  dried  up ; 
Jt  has  not  been  attacked  yet. 

5078.  The  supply  of  sugar  has  not  been  di- 
minished at  all,  has  it? — No. 

5079.  Is  there  any  sign  of  its  diminishing? — 
.No,  not  in  the  case  of  raw  sugar  at  present. 

5080.  We  get  from  the  source  whence  we  have 
derived  sugar  continually  increasing  quantities, 
do  we  not  ? — No,  I  think  that  is  not  so.  The 
Colonies  complain,  and  I  think  the  production  is 
falling  off.  They  have  the  greatest  difficulty  now 
in  competing,  and  they  maintain  that,  although 
the  supply  is  not  dried  up,  it  is  in  the  course  of 
drying  up. 

5081.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that? — • 
No.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  West  Indian 
people  would  give  better  evidence  upon  that 
point. 

5082.  The  figures  in  the  statistical  abstract  of 
the  Colonies  which  I  have  before  me,  do  not 
show,  as  yet,  any  decline,  but  on  the  contrary, 
a  continuous  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  we  derive  from  those  Colonies,  although 
there  is  a  variation  from  year  to  year,  according 
to  the  seasons.  The  competitors  in  the  English 
market  are  numerous,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  very 
numerous  indeed. 

5083.  They  are  not  likely  to  agree  together, 
are  they,  so  as  to  reduce  us  to  any  difficulty  as 
to  supply  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  would  agree 
togetner.  That  is  a  question,  of  course,  upon 
which  I  am  not  more  competent  to  form  an 
opininion  than  anybody  else.  I  can  only  state 
what  is  alleged  by  sugar-producing  countries, 
such  as  France. 

5084.  Your  present  position  is  contained  in 
this  Paper,  Commercial  No.  17,  which  we  have, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5085.  At  page  10  you  say,  **Her  Majesty's 
Government,  not  wishing  to  cause  embarrassment 
to  foreign  Governments  by  calling  upon  them  to 
adopt  a  system  of  collecting  the  sugar  duties 
which  might  involve  great  administrative  changes, 
invite  the  several  countries  to  enter  into  an 
International  Convention  upon  the  following 
alternative  basis."  I  understand  that  to  mean 
alternative  to  the  system  of  refining  in  bond  ? — 
Yes,  and  another  system. 

5086.  At  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  you 
say,  "  I  would  therefore  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestion, viz.,  that  a  communication  should  be 
addressed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the 
Governments  of  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Bussia,  and  the  United  States, 
stating  that  the  British  sugar  trade,  and  certain 
accessory  industries  in  this  country,  have  for  some 
years  past  been  subjected  to  serious  injury  by  the 
unfair  competition  to  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed in  consequence  of  bounties  granted  on  the 
exportation  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries ;  that 
Her  Majesty's   Government  have,  at  repeated 
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International  Conferences,  unsuccessfully  endea-^ 
voured  to  induce  those  countries  which  largely 
export  refined  sugar,  to  enter  into  a  Convention 
with  this  country  upon  the  basis  of  ^^  refining  in 
bond ; "  the  only  system  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  would  prove  effica- 
cious for  putting  an  end  to  the  grant  of  bounties 
on  exporUition  of  sugar ;  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  still  desire  that  an  Interna- 
tional Convention  should  be  entered  into  upon 
this  basis,  but  that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
not  wishing  to  cause  embarrassment  to  foreign 
Governments  by  calling  upon  them  to  adopt  a 
system  of  collecting  the  sugar  duties  which  nught 
involve  great  admmistration  changes,  invite  the 
several  countries  to  enter  into  an  International 
Convention  upon  the  following  alternative  bases  f 
do  you  mean  that  those  are  alternative,  inter  $e  ? 
—  1  es,  as  a  basis  of  the  Convention. 

5087.  As  an  alternative  to  one  anothei?? — 
Both  systems,  as  each  country  may  desire. 

5088.  You  only  give  one  system  ? — I  beo  your 
pardah ;  No.  1  gives  the  one  system,  and  No.  2  is 
refining  in  bond. 

5089.  There  is  no  alternative  to  the  excise 
duties  in  countries  where  the  excise  duties  do  ex- 
ceed 19  francs ;  but  where  the  excise  duties  do  not 
exceed  19  francs  some  alternative  is  suggested  ? — 
Yes. 

5090.  What  kind  of  alternative  ? — I  could  not 
possibly  Explain  in  that  report  the  alternative 
systems  ;  they  are  numerous.  One  system  might 
suit  one  country  and  another  system  might  suit 
another  country.  In  Germany  they  take  the 
duty  on  the  weight  of  the  roots,  whilst  in 
Belgium  they  take  it  on  the  juice.  My  object 
in  writing  that  was  this  :  take  Belgium ; 
they  produce  verv  little  refined  sugar ;  they  have 
25  refineries  in  Antwerp  scattered  in  little  holes 
and  corners ;  and  it  would  cost  them  a  great  deal  of 
money  if  they  supervised  25  buildings.  Their  duties 
aje  small  in  amount;  thev  only  get  200,000/. 
a  year  for  the  whole  of  their  sugar  duties.  I 
think  it  would  be  unreasonable  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  go  and  say  to  a 
foreign  country  which  gives  hardly  any  bounty 
on  refined  sugar,  "  You  must  refine  in  bond." 
We  should  not  put  our  spirits  into  bond  if  the 
duties  were  very  low ;  but  the  duties  being  very 
high  we  think  it  necessary  to  put  them  into  bond. 
That  was  a  conciliatory  proposition  of  mine  to 
meet  the  varying  conditions  of  conunerce  in  dif- 
ferent countries. 

5091.  That  is, to  meet  the  case  of  Belgium; 
are  there  any  other  exceptions  ? — I  would  con- 
sider that  there  are  exceptions  where  the  duties 
are  low,  because  we  know  that  where  the  duties 
are  low  the  bounties  must  be  very  small. 

5092.  All  those  exceptions  would  have  to 
be  considered  by  the  countries  assembled  in  Con- 
vention ? — Yes. 

5093.  Each  special  case  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered ? — When  the  duties  were  low  the  diffi- 
culties would  practically  disappear. 

5094.  As  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Government  of  Belgium  would  have  to 
see  that  such  a  system  as  was  adopted  in  Belgium 
would  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  Holland? — 
Exactly. 

5095.  And  so  as  between  Austria  and  Ger- 
many ? — Yes. 

5096.  In  fact,  each  country  coming  into  the 
Convention,  and  not  adopting  refining  in  bond^ 

would 
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would  liave  to  be  subjected  to  some  regime  to  be 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  countries  m  Conven- 
tion assembled  ? — If  they  wished  to  become  par- 
lies to  the  Convention. 

5097.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  that  kind  of  revision  of  the 
international  arrangements? — I  have  always  found 
difficulties  in  everything,  especially  in  negotia- 
tions, but  I  do  not  apprehend  any  insurmount- 
able difficulty  for  the  reasons  that  I  give,  that  I 
think  every  country  would  be  very  much  obliged 
to  us  for  settling  the  Question  for  them,  and  I 
think  we  are  the  only  country  which  can  settle  it; 
we.  should  save  their  revenue,  and  prevent  their 
competing  against  one  another. 

5098.  If  we  enter  upon  any  positive  action 
we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  necessity  of 
inspecting  the  sugar  industry  of  every  country 
that  you  mentioned,  must  we  not?— No,  not  at 
all.  The  countries  would  have  to  agree  as  to 
what  guarantees  they  would  accept. 

5099.  We  should  have  to  examine  the  guar- 
antees offered  by  every  counti'y,  should  we  not? 
— ^We  might  make  the  guarantees.  Those  coun- 
tries like  Great  Britaii^  and  France,  which  adopted 
the  basis  of  refining  in  bond,  would  dictate  to 
the  other  countiies  as  to  what-  guarantees  they 
would  consider  they  might  take  as  equivalent  iu 
consideration  of  their  duties  being  low,  and  then 
it  would  be  for  the  other  countries  to  offer  such 
other  equivalents  as  they  might  think  fit,  or  to 
decline  to  come  into  the  Convention  or  to  accept 
them. 

5100.  I  do  not  think  the  difficulty  would  be 
much  less  whether  we  dictated  the  guarantees 
or  whether  we  invited  them  to  offer  guarantees  ? 
—  This  has  been  considered.  I  know  perfectly 
well  what  security  Belgium  would  take,  and 
what  security  Holland  would  take,'  and  what 
security  France  would  take,  and  I  know  what 
security  I  would  advise  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  take.  I  know  where  the  line  could  be 
dra^vn. 

5101.  As  to  this  refining  in  bond  which  you 
recomnaend,  would  it  be  refining  in  bond  for 
home  consumption  as  well  as  for  exportation? — 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  I  not  think 
the  Convention  could  be  framed  on  any  other 
basis,  because  I  do  not  think  foreign  countries 
would  adopt  any  other  system.  It  would  be  so 
inconvenient  to  the  trade  to  have  two  sorts  of 
refineries.  A  refiner  cannot  always  tell  whether 
he  is  refining  for  home  consumption  or  for  ex- 
portation. 

5102.  If  refining  in  bond  is  both  for  home 
consumption  and  for  exportation,  that  would  be, 
of  course,  a  drawback  on  exportation  ? — No,  it 
would  not. 

5103.  How  would  the  sugar  pass  out  of  the 
refinery  ? — The  same  as  we  p^s  a  cask  of  spirits 
out  of  the  London  Docks. 

5104.  It  would  be  under  surveillance  from  the 
time  it  left  the  refinery  until  it  quitted  the  port? 
— In  the  same  manner  as  excise  spirits  are 
removed  to  a  Customs  warehouse  for  exportation. 
That  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world ;  we  export 
thousands  of  casks  of  that  sort  of  spirit  every 
year. 

5105.  And  you  find  no  difficulty  ini  that? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  at  all. 

5106.  You  have  been  for  a  long  at  the  Ci>stom 
House,  have  you  not  ?-* Yes,  for  33  years. 

0.104. 
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5107.  Are  you  aware  that  a  Committee  sat  in  ^^' 
1862  ? — Yes,  I  am  very  well  aware  of  it  i8  July 

5108.  Do  you  know  that  Lord  Cottesloe  gave  1879. 
evidence  before  that  Committee  as  representing 

the  Custom  House? — Yes. 

5109.  And  Mr.  Ogilvie ?— Yes. 

5110.  And  another  gentleman,  I  think,  Mr. 
St.  John? — Yes. 

5111.  Are  you  aware  that  they  all  insisted 
most  strongly  upon  the  difficulty,  and  indeed 
the  impossibility  of  refining  in  bond? — I  be- 
lieve they  did ;  at  any  rate  they  made  objections 
to  it. 

5112.  Do  you  think  they  were  all  in  error? 
-1- Quite  so;  they  were  immistakeably  in  error. 

.5113.  Then  the  personnel oi iha  Custom  House* 
has   changed  since   that  time  ? — The  conditions 
under     which     sugar     is     manufactiu*ed     have 
changed. 

5114.  Do  you  mean  in  England? — ^Every- 
where. 

5115.  What  are  those  changes? — It  is  now 
possible  to  take  an  inventory  in  a  refinery  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  at  any  moment  without 
stopping  the  work;  in  former  days  it  was  not. 
You  must  assume  that  the  refiners  are  in  an- 
tagonist to  the  authorities,  and,  under  such 
circumstances  no  system  would  work  well.  From 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee  in  Paris  in 
1876  and  1877  that  is  completely  disposed  of. 

5116.  You  think  the  refiners  and  the  Custom 
House  would  not  be  be  in  antagonism  if  the 
system  of  refining  in  bond  was  set  up  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  Befining  in  bond  now  would  consist 
in  watching  the  doors.  We  have  had  great  ex- 
perience in  bonding  all  high  duty  goods  now, 
and  we  find  it  works  perfectly  well. 

5117.  But  refining  in  bond  had  then  been 
adopted  in  the  case  of  a  part  of  the  trade? — 
Yes  :  but  then  there  was  an  antagonism,  perhaps, 
for  tne  reasons  which  I  state.  There  was  that 
difficulty  amongst  others. 

5118.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  appreciate 
the  change  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  refiners, 
which  leads  you  to  think  they  would  now  consent 
to  refining  in  bond,  the  difficulties  of  which 
they  then  found  so  insuperable  ? — In  their  trade 
memorials  in  1872  and  1873  these  points  are 
very  fully  discussed. 

5119.  Has  the  question  of  refining  in  bond 
any  practical  effect  upon  the  English  refiners  ? — 
Under  the  treaty  of  1864  the  English  refiners 
would  get  a  bounty. 

5120.  As  there  is  no  duty,  refining  in  bond  is 
to  him  a  threat  never  to  be  realised,  or  at  any 
rate  he  looks  forward  with  some  confidence  to  its 
never  being  realised? —Yes,  but  we  cannot  tell 
that  it  may  not  be  realised. 

5121.  So  that  the  agreement  to  refine  ia^bond 
is  a  very  simple  and  easy  matter  ? — They  aOTeed 
to  it  when  the  sugar  duty  existed,  and  they  offered 
to  pay  the  whole  of  the  expenses. 

5122.  When  was  that?-T-In  1872. 

5123.  That  was  when  Mr.  Lowe  reduced  the 
sugar  duties  to  one-half,  I  think  ? — To  6  s.  per 
cwt  In  Belgium  they  offered  to  reduce  the  pre- 
sent duty  to  19  francs  per  100  kilogrames,  which 
would  be  much  the  same  thing. 

5124.  You  remember  well,  of  course,  when 
Mr.  Lowe  made  that  reduction  ? — Yes. 

5125.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  said  then 
that  it  was  preliminary  to  the  speedy  abolition 
of  the  whole  of  the  duties  ? — Yes.    Kefining  in 
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bond  is  only  absolutely  necessary  when  the  duties 
are  high,  for  the  same  reason  as  we  put  ©ur 
spirits  m  bond. 

5126.  In  1872  it  was  quite  evident,  was  it  not, 
that  the  duties  were  going  to  be  abolished  alto- 
gether very  soon  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  at  all 
evident. 

5127.  Was  not  that  the  general  impression  ? — 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Lowe  would  have  maintained 
that  he  was  certain  of  a  surplus  in  the  next 
Budget. 

5128.  He  would  not  commit  himself  to  any 
promise  of  that  kind  ;  but  was  not  that  what  was 
said  freely  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
trade  newspapers,  and  amongst  the  trade  F—rl  do 
not  read  the  trade  newspapers  ;  but  if  the  refiners 
undertook  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  expenses  with 
a  chance  of  a  deficit  in  the  Budget,  they  were  run- 
ning considerable  risk. 

5129.  They  did  not  apprehend  any  deficit,  nor 
did  any  deficit  occur  ? — No,  but  still  they  were 
prepared  to  meet  the  risk. 

5130.  Have  you  looked  at  the  evidence  your- 
self recently  ? — I  have  not  read  it ;  but  I  have 
been  at  a  great  many  conferences,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
who  had  so  completely  argued  the  question  at 
other  conferences,  and  who  Was  certainly  the  best 
authority  we  had  on  the  subject,  advocated  re- 
fining in  bond  most  strongly. 

5131.  But  he  was  present,  and  gave  evidence 
with  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  ? — But  that  is  very 
old ;  things  have  changed  since  then.  In  the 
Conference  in  London  he  advocated  refining  in 
bond ;  he  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  both  advocated 
refining  in  bond  very  strongly. 

5132.  It  is  of  course  very  easy  to  say  that 
refining  in  bond  is  easy,  because  we  should  not 
teuflTer  &om  it  in  the  slightest  degree  ? — All  I 
know  is  that  when  we  did  refine  in  bond  we  only 
put  a  locker  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

5133.  You  propose  to  force  upon  other  nations 
a  system  which  we  ourselves  when  we  might 
have  felt  it  refused  to  entertain  as  one  which 
would  involve  loss  to  the  revenue,  and  as  being 
troublesome  and  onerous  to  the  refiners? — I  think 
that  has  been  completely  settled  by  the  subse- 
quent conferences.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  read 
voluminous  blue  b6oks;  but  I  think  the  minutes 
of  the  Conferences  at  Brussels  and  at  Paris  in 
1876  and  1877  completely  show  that.  The 
Dutch  delegates  went  into  it  most  fully. 

5134.  What  is  the  date  of  the  countervailing 
duty  on  spirits  ? — 1860  is  the  date  when  it  was 
fixed  at  5  d.  after  the  treaty  with  Finance. 

5135.  Was  it>  meant  to  insure  the  same  rate  of 
duty  upon  pure  alcohol,  whether  home  made  or 
foreign  made  ?  —  Yes,  so  as  to  equalise  the 
duties. 

5136.  In  point  of  fact,  like  the  old  scale  of 
duties  upon  sugar  ?  —  Yes. 

5137.  This  countervailing  duty  that  you  pro- 
pose to  establish  would  be  the  same  on  all  sugar 
imported,  would  it  not  ?—  No,  you  could  not  say 
that  it  would  be  uniform,  because  there  might 
be  such  enormous  discrepancies  in  the  bounty ; 
it  might  possibly  be  uniform  like  the  spirit  duty, 
but  I  could  not  say  that  positively,  because  I  do 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  some  countries 
would  go. 

5138.  It  might  be  necessary  to  vary  it  from 
country  to  country  ? — ^It  might  be  possible. 

5139.  And  in  relation  to  the  same  country 
would  it  be  the  same  with  respect  to  all  qualities 
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of  sugar? — Yes,  I  think  so,  because  the  bounty 
is  granted  upon  the  manufactured  product.  They 
use  a  great  variety  of  raw  sugar  to  produce  the 
manufactured  product;  but  when  it  is  manu- 
factured of  course  the  varieties  disappear  in  the 
refinery. 

5140.  Of  course  the  bounty  in  Austria  is  on 
raw  sugar  ? — It  is  on  raw  sugar. 

5141.  And  in  France  it  is  on  refined? — And 
in  France  it  is  on  refined. 

5142.  But  you  propose  to  strike  at  the  two 
systems  of  bounty  by  one  countervailing  duty  ? 
—There  might  be  two,  if  necessary,  but  I  think 
we  might  have  a  uniform  duty.  I  do  not  see 
any  greater  difliculty  in  the  case  of  sugar  than  in 
the  case  of  spirits. 

5143.  But  if  there  were  a  convention  esta- 
blished with  a  countervailing  duty  applied  to 
outside  countries,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
certificates  of  origin  of  the  sugar,  would  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

5144.  You  might  have  some  outside  countries 
with  drawbacks  and  bounties,  and  some  outside 
countries  without  them  ? — Yes. 

5145.  Austrian  sugar,  for  instance,  might 
come  to  us  through  Egypt,  which  is  a  sugar  pro- 
ducing country  ? — Yes. 

5146.  Do  you  think  it  would  always  be  easy 
to  trace  the  country  of  origin  of  the  sugar  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  there  has  never  been  any  practical 
diflSciilty  found  at  the  Custom  House  when  we 
had  differential  duties  in  this  country.  We  had 
differential  duties  for  many  years  on  Canadian 
timber,  and  Brazil  sugar,  and  so  forth. 

5147.  Timber  is  a  very  bulky  article  ? — Yes. 

5148.  As  to  sugar,  we  had  a  differential  duty 
between  our  colonial  sugar  and  the  sugar  of  other 
countries,  had  we  not? — Yes. , 

5149.  Of  course  our  own  colonies  would  not 
allow  sugar  from  other  countries  to  pass  through 
them  ? — No ;  would  not  the  same  law  apply  to 
sugar  which  came  within  the  Convention  ? 

5150.  But  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  Egypt 
and  Austria,  both  outside  the  Convention,  one 
having  a  drawback  and  the  other  having  none  ? 
— Of  course  there  might  be  a  difficulty,  but  if 
they  sent  their  sugar  such  a  roundabout  way  as 
that  it  would  correct  itself. 

5151.  It  is  not^  so  very  roundabout  ?— You 
have  shipping,  and  landing,  and  reloading,  and  all 
those  charges  form  a  very  considerable  proportion 
to  the  charge  for  freight. 

5152.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  I  did  not 
clearly  catch  your  idea.  What  do  you  suppose 
is  the  actual  drawback  allowed,  the  benefit  of 
which  we  have  in  the  case  of  Austrian  sugar  ? — 
I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion.  1  have 
discussed  it  with  several  persons,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  have  at  present  enough  before  us  to 
enable  us  to  come  to  an  exact  figure  ;  I  believe 
about  2  Z.  or  3  /.  per  ton  would  be  sufficient. 

5153.  Do  you  mean  that  the  price  of  Austrian 
sugar  is  reduced  in  our  market  2  /.  or  3  /.  per  ton 
below  what  it  otherwise  would  be? — No,  that 
does  not  follow ;  but  I  cannot  speak  with  autho- 
rity upon  that.  I  have  been  very  much  occupied, 
and  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  these  trade 
statistics  and  prices  where  they  do  not  come 
within  my  knowledge.  Mincing-lane  might  give 
this  information. 

5154.  It  would  be  necessary  to  examine  these 
questions  ? — Yes,  we  should  have  to  examine 
them  at  the  time. 

5155.  When 
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5155.  When  you  examine  them>  would  you 
endeavour  to  establish  a  countervailing  duty 
equivalent  to  the  supposed  reduction  of  the  price 
of  Austrian  sugars  in  this  market,  or  to  the 
boimty  given  by  Austria  ?— -That  would  be  a 
point  for  consideration ;  if  you  put  a  counter- 
vailing duty  on  for  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
bounty  granted^  there  would  always  be  a  margin 
of  profit  left  to  the  refiner  or  the  manufacturer 
which  he  could  place  upon  this  market 

5156.  I  do  not  admit  that  to  be  accurate? — 
He  could  use  up  all  his  bounty  by  putting  it 
upon  this  market;  supposing  that  a  sugar  refiner 
in  France  got  10  /.  per  ton  bounty,  he  can 
undersell  us  by  sacrificing  1  i  of  it,  because  he 
would  keep  the  other  9  /. 

5157.  But  would  there  not  be  a  competition 
.amongst  the  sugar  producers  in  France  to  secure 
that  10/.? — I  do  not  know  what  amount  he 
would  be  required  to  sacrifice ;  I  do  not  know 
what  the  price  would  be. 

5158.  Fix  upon  any  price  you  like  as  the  price 
of  sugar  in  France,  will  a  sugar  producer  in 
France  sell  his  sugar  to  the  home  purchaser  at  a 
less  price  than  to  the  English  purchaser  ? — No, 
he  will  sell  it  dearer  at  home.    , 

5159.  On  account  of  the  allowance  of  draw- 
back ? — No,  he  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  bounty 
upon  export  to  undersell  us ;  but  he  is  prote3ted 
by  a  surtax  at  home,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
obUged  to  lower  his  price  to  the  French  con- 
sumers to  the  same  extent, 

5160.  Supposing  that  sugar  is  selling  at  20/. 
per  ton  to  the  Pans  purchaser,  and  that  there  is 
an  export  drawback  of  4  /.  per  ton,  a  man  would 
make  a  considerable  profit  if  he  could  sell  it  to 
us  at  19/.  per  ton,  because  he  could  get  19/. 
from  us  and  4  /.  bounty  ? — Yes. 

5161.  Do  you  think  that  imder  those  circum- 
stances the  price  of  20/.  per  ton  to  the  Paris 
consumer  could  possibly  be  maintained  ? — There 
is  a  difference  of  price,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is. 

5162.  Would  not  every  Paris  producer  rush 
to  the  market  where  he  could  get  23  /.  ? — No, 
because  France  is  an  exporting  country,  and  he 
must  export  it ;  if  he  was  not  obliged  to  export 
his  redundant  produce  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it, 
it  would  be  different. 

5163.  His  produce  increases,  I  should  have 
thought,  because  he  finds  a  market  for  it  abroad? 
— But  it  is  stimulated  by  the  bounty  he  gets, 
which  enables  him  to  supplant  sugar  in  other 
markets ;  there  is  great  over-production  in 
France,  and  as  long  as  that  over-production 
exists  they  must  export. 

5164.  But  you  cannot  possibly  maintain  two 
prices  in  the  same  market ;  you  cannot  suppose 
that  if  you  are  a  holder  of  sugar  in  Paris  you 
would  be  willing  to  accept  20/.  from  one  man 
when  you  could  get  23  /.  from  another  man  ? — If 
you  must  get  rid  of  your  produce  you  must  make 
the  sacrifice  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  necessary 
to  get  it  off  your  hands. 

5165.  Ultimately  the  price  to  the  producer 
must  come  to  the  same  thmg  to  whomsoever  he 
sells  it  ? — No  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  higher  to 
the  home  consumer  in  France  than  it  is  over 
here. 

5166.  I  admit  that  it  is  higher  to  the  consumer 
iu  France  than  to  the  ccmsumer  here ;  but  the 
producer  in  France  gets  the  same  for  it  whether 
ne  sells  it  at  home  or  abroad  ? — Yes. 
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5167.  The  difference  of  price  must  be  ^he 
drawback  ? — Yes. ' 

5168.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  bounty  is  ap- 
parently given  to  us  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that 
would  work,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  all 
given  to  us,  because  the  bounty  is  fixdd,  whereas 
Qie  price  of  sugar  would  vary  from  day  to  day, 
according  to  the  supply  in  the  market 

5169.  And  there  would  always  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  sugar  to  be  delivered 
to  the  consumer  in  Paris  and  the  price  of  sugar 
.to  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  in  liondon,  and 
the  difference  between  those  two  would  be  the 
bounty.  Of  course  there  would  be  nominal 
variations  from  day  to  day,  but  there  would 
always  be  that  difference ;  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  trade  that  it  must  be  so  ? — I  do  not 
quite  follow  that.  The  French  refiner  is  in  an 
artificial  position,  and  he  must  export  to  get  his 
bounty.  By  exporting,  he  gets  a  certificate, 
which  says,  '*  I  have  eiported  so  much  sugar." 
That  certificate  represents  sav  73  francs,  and 
he  can  sell  it  for  75  francs.  Therefore,  of 
course,  he  is  driven  to  export  sugar,  and  in  order 
to  exjport  it,  I  think  he  is  obliged  to  make  some 
sacrifice  for  the  foreign  market,  because  having 
exhausted  the  consumers  of  France,  he  comes 
into  competition  with  the  producers  of  this 
country.  Unless  he  sells  the  sugar  at  less  cost 
than  we  can  produce  it  at  here,  he  will  not  obtain 
a  market  for  it ;  therefore  he  makes  some  sacri- 
fice in  the  price.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  the  operation  of  it,  and  the  whole  secret 
of  the  shutting  up  of  our  loaf  sugar  refineries. 

5170.  I  suggest  to  you  as  a  thing  that  you, 
may  reflect  over,  that  there  must  be  the  same 
price  realised  by  the  sugar  producer  in  France, 
whoever  his  customer  is  ;  a  man  does  not  sell  the 
same  thing  to  two  different  people,  at  two  differ- 
ent prices,  as  a  rule  ? — No. 

5171.  He  will  pour  more  and  more  upon  the 
person  who  gives  the  largest  price  ? — Certainly. 

5172.  Then,  probably,  the  other  purchaser 
would  be  obliged  to»  raise  the  price  that  he  is 
ready  to  give  to  enter  into  competition;  and 
ultimately  there  will  come  to  be  equality  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5173.  The  effect  t^at  I  suggest  is,  that  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  is  raised,  in  Jraris,  to  the  home 
consumer,  and  is  depreciated  here  ;  sugar  is  made 
dearer  in  France  and  cheaper  in  England ;  in 
the  one  case  it  has  gone  above,  and  in  the  other 
case  below,  what  you  may  call  the  natural  cost 
of  production? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  rise 
in  France. 

5174^  It  rises  in  France  because  this  unnatural 
benefit  is  given  on  its  exportation? — But  the 
raw  sugar  obtains  no  export  Dounty  in  France. 

5175.  But  you  can  convert  it  into  refined 
sugar ;  you  can  make  a  use  of  it  which  will  give 
to  the  manufacturers  that  benefit? — I  cannot 
follow  that.  Do  you  say  that  the  price  of  re- 
fined sugar  in  Paris  must  be  the  same  as  in 
London  ? 

5176.  The  price  to  the  seller,  including  the 
drawback  which  he  receives?— As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  it  is 
cheaper  when  it  is  sold  for  export  than  when  it 
is  sold  for  home  consumption. 

5177.  Including  the  drawback  ? — Yes;  because 
it  enables  him  to  get  a  bounty. 

5178.  Plus  the  bounty,  it  is  the  same?— Plus 
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the  bounty f  it  may  be  the  same.    I  see  what  you 
mean. 

Mr,  Thornhill. 

5179.  Do  you  see  any  other  means  of  doing 
away  with  the  present  bounties,  except  by 
countervailing  the  duty  or  by  refining  in  bond  ? 
— I  do  not. 

5180.  With  regard  to  the  diflBculty  of  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  the  countervailing  duty,  do 
you  not  think  that  most  of  the  countries  would 
agree  to  a  convention  and  come  into  it,  so  that 
there  would  not  be  any  necessity  for  imposing  a 
countervailing  duty? — I  do  not  think  there 
would;  I  think  they  would  come  into  it  very 
readily. 

5181.  Had  vou  much  diflScultjr  in  arranging 
the  countervailing  duty  on  spirits? — It  was 
arranged  by  the  Excise  after  consultation  with 
the  trade. 

5182.  And  you  think  that  3  L  per  ton  would 
be  the  outside  that  would  be  requisite  to  counter- 
vail the  bounty  on  exported  sugar? — Yes;  I 
think  3  L  would  be  the  outside  ;  1  have  always 
reckoned  it  at  about  that. 

5183.  I  think  you  said  that  Article  XIX.  of 
the  Convention  of  1864  was  agreed  to,  notwith- 
standing the  eiistence  of  a  favoured  nation 
clause  ? — I  have  not  the  treaty  before  me,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  had  a  favoured 
nation  clause  then.  We  had  a  treaty  with 
France  at  the  time ;  but  France  was  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  this  treaty.  We  had  no 
other  treaty  in  existence  then  with  the  most 
favoured  nation  clause,  except  a  very  old  treaty 
with  Portugal,  I  think. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brotoiu 

5 184.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 
—1865. 

Chairman. 

5185.  When  was  the  Convention  of  1864 
finally  settled  ?— On  the  8th  of  November  1864. 

5186.  That  was  revised^ — It  was  only  the 
yields  that  were  revised  after  experiment. 

Mr.  Thoriihm. 

5187.  You  were  instructed  at  the  last  Con- 
ference by  Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to 
agree  to  any  surtax,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

5188.  Did  they  base  that  instruction  upon  any 
favoured  nation  clause  with  foreign  countries? 
—No. 

5189.  You  were  asked,  I  think,  whether  it 
would  not  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  that 
the  wants  of  a  class  should  be  made^less  costly  ; 
but  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
nation  if  those  wants  were  made  less  costly  at 
the  price  of  ruining  an  industry  of  that  nation, 
which  would  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance  ? 
— Yes.  If  a  permanent  benefit  could  be  given 
to  any  nation  by  suppressing  an  industry,  of 
course  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  industry 
existing. 

5190.  By  means  of  a  bounty  ? — I  do  not  think 
bounties  can  be  justified,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated.     I  think  it  is  a  wrong  policy  altogether. 

5191.  You  were  asked,  I  think,  with  regard  to 
the  present  supply  of  home-grown  sugar  being 
on  the  increase ;  ao  you  know  whether  it  is  on 
the  increase  or  not  ? — I  do  not.  I  thought  that 
would  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  West  India 
evidence,  and  that  I  should  not  have  been  asked 
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that  question.     I  have  a  few  statistics  here,  but 
they  are  very  rough. 

5192.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  estates 
have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  ? — I  have 
only  read  the  memorials  of  the  West  India  people, 
and  of  British  Guiana,  ^here  they  state  that 
they  are  in  a  very  bad  way.  I  have  also  read 
the  statements  of  the  French  sugar  manufacturers 
who  are  now  complaining  that  they  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  growing  their  sugar. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

5193.  I  think  you  said  that  the  chief  evil  that 
you  felt  arose  from  the  condition  of  things  under 
which  bounties  are  given,  so  that  uncertainty 
necessarily  attends  the  course  of  trade? — Ex- 
actly. 

5194.  In  fact,  the  industries  of  this  country 
are  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  legislatures  ? — Cer- 
taily,  that  is  my  view. 

5195.  But  that  is  the  case,  and  necessarily 
must  be  the  case,  even  under  circumstances  where 
bounties  are  not  given ;  for  instance,  our  indus- 
tries are  undoubtedly  threatened  by  protection, 
and  nobody  can  describe  a  bounty  as  a  protective 
duty.  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  power  of  any 
foreign  country,  by  levying  duties  upon  any  par- 
ticular British  manufacture,  to  destroy  that 
manufacture  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

5196.  To  injure  it?— No. 

5197.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  British 
manufacturers  are  at  all  injured  bv  heavy  pro- 
tective duties  being  placed  upon  their  goods  ? — 
They  cannot  go  into  the  countries  where  the 
productive  duties  exist ;  but  the  injury  ends 
there,  I  think.  Every  country  has  a  perfect 
right  to  legislate  as  it  likes  for  itself. 

5198.  But  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  foreign  legislatures  to  afifect  the  course 
of  British  capital  by  legislation,  altogether  irre- 
spective of  bounties,  by  the  mere  putting  on  of 
tariffs? — Yes,  they  can  prohibit,  as  \ve  do,  many 
things  coming  into  this  country. 

5199.  And  that  undoubtedly  is  an  injury  to 
the  English  manufacturer? — It  is  an  injury  eo 
far  as  that  he  has  less  customers. 

5200.  It  makes  his  camtal  a  less  profitable  in- 
vestment, does  it  not  ? — ^If  he  loses  a  customer,  of 
course  he  loses  profit. 

5201.  Therefore  if  you  are  perfectly  consistent 
in  carrying  out  your  theory,  you  would  go  the 
whole  length  of  reciprocity  ? — No,  I  should  not ; 
I  do  not  believe  in  reciprocity. 

5202.  Still  you  believe  in  a  theory  which 
naturally  leads  to  reciprocity  ? — I  do  not  believe 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  particularly  guarded 
myself  against  any  misapprehension  on  that 
point.  I  said  that  whatever  evils  might  arise 
to  us,  every  country  had  a  right  to  prohibit 
our  goods,  and  whether  we  lose  or  gain,  I  do 
not  care ;  although,  of  course,  if  I  were  a  trader 
I  should  care  ;  but  what  I  object  to  is,  that 
every  trade  in  this  country  should  be  at  the 
caprice  of  any  foreign  Government ;  that  they 
can  annihilate  any  trade  in  the  home  market. 
If  France  refused  to  admit  our  goods,  other 
countries  would  admit  them,  unless  you  mean 
that  a  bond  might  be  formed  all  over  the 
world,  and  then  we  should  have  war. 

5^03.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  power  of  France 
to  injure  some  particular  manufactures  without 
putting  on  bounties,  simply  by  the  imposition 
of  a  duty? — Yes. 

5204.  That 
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5204.  That  injury  is  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  injury  a^  is  produced  by  bounties,  is  it  not  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same  kind.  You  might 
say  that  the  duty  on  French  wine  is  an  injury 
to  France..  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  injury ,  though 
no  doubt  we  should  drink  more  wine  if  we  Imd 
no  duties. 

6206.  Although  you  regard  as  the  greatest 
evil  of  the  present  system  the  effect  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  the  sugar  industries,  you  also 
think  that  one  of  the  evils  is  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  consumer  ? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

5206.  You  were  asked  some  questions  as  to 
whether  you  had  any  evidence  whatever  that  the 
foreign  supply  of  su^r  at  the  cheaper  rates 
would  ever  fall  off?— xes;  and  I  said  I  could 
not  answer  that  question. 

5207.  Surely  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it 
will  fall  off)  because  the  system  of  bounties  is  a 
great  cost  to  foreign  exchequers ;  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  those  foreign  Governments  will 
some  day  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  when 
that  occurs,  they  will  withdraw  the  oounties,  and 
then  the  evil  which  you  forsee  or  think  probable 
will  actually  come  about? — No,  I  think  the 
bounty  will  dry  up  the  source  of  production,  not 
the  withdrawal  of  it. 

5208.  The  evil  that  you  anticipate  is,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  English  sugar  industries  will 
be  destroyed  by  foreign  bounties ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  foreign  Governments  may  see 
the  folly  of  putting  on  the  bounties,  and  may 
withdraw  the  bounties ;  and  that  then  sugar  will 
rise  to  an  even  higher  level  than  it  would  at  this 
moment ;  we  could  destroy  the  foreign  bounties 
before  the  English  manufacturer  was  ruined  ? — 
I  agree  with  that  perfectly. 

5209.  That  is  the  secondary  evil  which  yon 
believe  comes  from  the  present  system  of  foreign 
bounties  ? — Yes. 

5210.  With  regard  to  the  actual  policy  of  this 
and  of  previous  Governments,  the  objection  which 
has  been  urged  to  abolishing  the  bounties  is  that 
the  En^ish  consumer  will  immediately,  at  any 
rate,  suner  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  ? 
—Yes. 

5211.  That  evil  will  follow  whether  bounties 
are  abolished  by  diplomatic  action,  or  whether 
they  are  abolished  by  the  imposition  of  equivalent 
duties  ? — Exactly. 

5212.  Therefore  if   the    whole  objection  to 

fmtting  on  countervailing  duties  arises  from  the 
act  that  the  consumer  will  be  injured,  that  ob- 
jection equally  lies  against  the  action  which  this 
and  previous  Goveruments  have  taken  to  abolish 
bounties  / — Quite  so.  If  the  Treaty  was  a  good 
one  it  would  have  exactly  the  same  result. 

5213.  The  only  immediate  economic  difference 
between  abolishing  bounties  by  diplomatic  action, 
and  abolishing  them  by  the  imposition  of  coun- 
tervailing duties,  is  not  that  the  consumer  is 
injured  more  by  the  one  process  than  by  the 
other,  but  that  the  English  exchequer  would,  in 
the  one  case,  gain  by  the  imposition  of  the  duty, 
a  certain  amount  of  money  which,  if  you  abolish 
these  bounties  only  by  diplomatic  action,  will  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  foreign  producer  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  think  that  the  major  consideration  comes  in 
.there,  that  the  foreign  Government  would  never 
pay  any  bounty  directly  they  discovered  the 
process  that  you  describe.    The  reason  for  giving 
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the  bounties  would  cease;   and  therefore  the 
Exchequer  would  gain  very  little. 

52x4.  But  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and 
if  these  countervailing  duties  had  to  be  imposed, 
the  consumer  would  not  be  worse  off,  but  the 
English  exchequer  would  eain  instead  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer ;  that  is  your  view  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5215.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  you 
would  impose  these  covntervailing  duties,  I  think 
the  plan  that  you  at  first  advocate  would  be  to 
place  an  e(j[ual  duty  upon  all  bounty-fed  sugar  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  myseli  advocate  that ;  it  would 
be  my  wish,  as  a  negotiator,  to  have  a  uniform 
duty  if  it  were  possible. 

5216.  But  if  there  is  a  ereat  difference  be- 
tween the  amounts  of  the  bounties  in  different 
countries,  you  recognise  the  possibility  that  that 
might  fail ;  that,  for  instance,  Austria,  which 
gives  a  much  larger  bounty,  I  think,  than  any 
other  country,  might  not  be  induced  by  this 
equal  duty  to  remove  her  bounty  ? — As  1  have 
already  said,  assuming  and  thinking  as  I  do,  that 
the  policy  is  sound,  which  would  deprive  the  con-« 
sumer  of  his  benefit,  whether  it  is  done  by  treaty 
or  by  surtax,  that  policy  should  be  made  effica- 
cious ;  aijd  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  two  sur- 
taxes, the  policy  not  being  efficacious  without, 
I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  must  accept  two 
surtaxes. 

5217.  In  fact,  if  one  single  countervailing  duty 
does  not  succeed,  you  would  put  a  heavier 
countervailing  duty  upon  those  countries  which 
gave  a  heavier  bounty  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  must 
understand  that  that  would  be  don^  inters 
nationally  by  all  the  countries,  so  that  we  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  delegates 
of  the  countries  that  collected  their  sugar  duties 
upon  the  same  system  as  the  country  that  we 
proposed  to  surtax.  For  instance,  Austria  and 
Belgium,  and  Holland  and  France,  know  a^eat 
deaf  about  one  another,  because  they  collect 
their  duties  in  some  respects  in  the  same  way. 
Therefore  it  would  be  much  easier  than  it  appears 
to  anybody  who  has  not  examined  the  question 
as  closely  as  I  have. 

5218.  I  do  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  putting 
on  two  amounts  of  countervailing  duty,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  your  legal  inter- 
pretation of  the  most  favoured  nation  clause; 
supposing  that  your  interpretation  is  wrong,  and 
that  it  would  violate  the  most  favoured  nation 
clause,  if  you  put  on  these  countervailing  duties, 
what  would  be  your  remedy  then  ? — I  do  not  se^ 
any  remedy  except  a  countervailing  duty. 

5219.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  putting  a 
countervailing  duty  upon  the  country  which  gave 
the  heaviest  bounties,  so  high  as  to  prevent  that 
country  from  cutting  out  the  English  manufac*^ 
turer,  but  also  so  high  as  to  do  an  injury  to  the 
country  which  gave  a  less  bounty? — That  would 
involve  an  element  of  protection  yrhich  is  totally 
against  piy  yiewg  ;  but  in  any  International  Coi>- 
vention  those  difficulties  would  have  to  be  met ; 
and  it  jnight  possibly  be  necessary  in  order  to 
render  t)ie  policy  of  Her  Jdajesty's  Crovjsmment 
effica/cious  that^  as  in  the  case  of  spirits,  a  certain 
inequality  should  exist.  It  wouIa  not  be  in  acr 
cordance  with  my  yieffs  that  ^ny  element  of 
protection  should  exist;  butitmi^htbe  difficult 
m  that  case  to  prevent  it;  as»  in  the  case  of 
spirits  we  have  5  <2.,  when  in  particular  cases  it 
ought  to  be  10  (/.,  and  3  d, 
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Chairman. 

5220.  In  your  opmion,  is  the  amount  of  bounty 
granted  by  Austria  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  bountv  granted  by  other  countries  ? — I 
cannot  answer  that  question^  because  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  very  considerable  debate  amongst 
people  who  are  better  informed  than  I  am  about 
the  Austrian  bounties.  We  have  never  had  the 
amount  of  the  Austrian  bounties  under  discus- 
sion once  at  any  conference.  I  have  formed  a 
rough  estimate  of  3  /•  per  ton,  which  I  thought 
would  be  sufficient  under  the  present  existing 
circumstances,  and  it  might  probably  be  sufficient 
when  Austria  carries  out  her  reforms. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

^  5221,  Do  you  mean  3  /.  per  ton  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Austrian  law  now,  or  as  it  was  be- 
fore  they  put  on  the  minimum  duties  ? — I  have 
not  examined  the  effect  of  the  minimum  yet,  but 
the  minimum  need  not  produce  the  effect  which 
people  think. 

5222.  You  put  it'  in  this  wav ;  that  the  effect 
of  the  alterations  in  the  law  is  nardly  understood 
yet? — It  is  hardly  imderstood  yet;  it  has  a 
tendency,  no  doubt,  to  reduce  the  bounty. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

5223.  Of  the  two  evils  to  which  you  might 
possibly  be  driven,  viz.,  the  evil  of  some  form  of 
protection  on  the  one  hand,  or  if  not,  giving 
complete  redress  to  English  manufacturers  on  the 
other ;  which  would  you  prefer  ? — I  have,  per- 
sonally, such  a  great  dislike  to  protection,  that  I 
would  go  great  lengths  to  get  rid  of  any  element 
of  protection ;  I  think  it  is  bad. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

5224.  I  think  you  have  been  asked  some 
questions  which  tended  to  show  the  alleged  in« 
consistency  of  a  surtax,  if  one  were  put  on,  with 
the  most  favoured  nation  clause,  under  which 
we  are  bound  by  treaty  with  several  nations ;  is 
it  not  the  fact  that  in  1859  we  entered  into  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  with  Bussia 
in  which  Article  No,  IL,  is- as  follows: — "No 
other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
importation  into  the  dominions  and  possessions 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  of  any  article,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  domi- 
nions ana  possessions  of  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias,  from  whatever  place 
arriving,  and  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  domi- 
nions and  possessions  from  whatever  place  ar- 
riving, than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like 
article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
any  other  foreign  country,  nor  shall  any  pro- 
hibition be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  any 
article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  two 
contracting  parties,  into  the  dominions  and  ])os« 
sessions  of  the  other,  which  shall  not  equally 
extend  to  the  importation  of  the  like  articles, 
being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any 
other  country"? — ^1  know  that  that  Treaty  exists, 
but  that  article  was  not  within  my  personal 
knowledge. 

5225.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  although  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  were  parties  to  this  Treaty,  and 
of  course  were  exceedingly  well  aware  that  it 
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existed  with  this  clause,  yet,  in  1864,  they  entered 
into  a  convention  which  has  been  so  often  alluded 
to  with  several  Powers,  with  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  France,  and  to  which  Russia  was  not  a  party? 
— Yes,  that  is  true,  certainly. 

5226.  That  convention  has  been  so  often  re- 
ferred to  that  I  need  hardly  quote  it,  but  that 
convention  states,  that  **  In  the  event  of  bounties 
being  given  in  the  said  countries"  (which  I  take 
to  mean  the  countries  which  were  parties  to  this 
convention,  and  the  other  countries  whose  adhesion 
the  high  contracting  powers  engaged  to  try  to 
get^  ^^  on  exportation  of  refiuM  sugars,  the 
high  contracting  parties  will  be  at  liberty  to  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  the  surtax  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  importation  of  refined  sugars  of 
and  from  the  saia  countries.'*  Now,  if  the  im- 
position of  surtax  such  as  is  advocated,  I  believe, 
bv  yourself  and  several  other  witnesses,  is  a  de- 
viation from  the  most  favoured  nation  clause, 
is  it  conceivable  that  the  late  Government  would 
first  of  all  make  this  Treaty  with  Rusia,  and  then 
whibt  it  was  in  full  force  and  effect,  try  to  make 
this  Convention  of  1864  ? — That  would  oe  a  ques- 
tion that  the  neffotiatprs  should  answer,  but  I 
think  it  seems  inconsistent ;  they  might  pos- 
sibly not  have  had  before  them  the  Treaty  with 
Russia. 

5227.  But  would  it  not  be  inconceivably  care- 
less on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  this  great 
country  to  make  important  conventions  with  four 
or  five  of  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe  affecting 
such  an  important  article  as  sugar,  in  a  state  of 
ia;norance,  either  partial  or  profound,  of  what 
tney  have  been  doing  in  1859?  —  The  article 
only  says  that  the  high  contracting  parties  will 
be  at  liberty  to  come  to  an  understanding.  It 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  it.  Of  course  it 
would  not  really  affect  the  question  with  Russia 
unless  it  were  proposed  to  put  a  duty  on  Russia, 
and  then  the  matter  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

5228.  But  supposing  that  Russia  had  been 
exporting  sugar  with  a  Dounty  (I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  she  does  so  or  not ;  but  it  is  con- 
ceivable and  possibly  the  fact  that  she  does  so), 
we  might  have  been  called  upon  by  France  under 
the  terms  of  this  Convention  to  impose  a  surtax 
upon  Russia  whether  we  would  or  not  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  the  article  goes  so  far  as  to 
impose  an  obligation. 

5229.  At  all  events,  it  was  contemplated; 
what  I  want  to  elicit  is  this:  some  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  a  surtax  such  as  you, 
I  believe,  would  favour  under  some  circum- 
stances (a  countervailing  duty,  some  people  call 
it),  is  not  totally  inconsistent  with  treaties 
which  contain  the  most  favoured  nation  clause; 
my  object  is  to  ask  whether  the  Government 
having  made  this  Treaty,  and  having  a'so  done 
their  best  to  make  this  Convention,  which  allowed 
the  imposition  of  a  surtax,  it  is  conceivable  that 
that  inconsistency  could  have  been  held  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  exist? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  consulted. 

5230.  Would  you  yourself  consider  it  con- 
sistent, or  inconsistent  ? — The  article  as  worded, 
perhaps,  might  be  looked  at  in  a  different  light, 
because  the  article  says  that  they  will  be  at 
liberty  to  come  to  an  understanding. 

5231.  If  the  countervailing  duty  or  surtax 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  is  inconsistent  with  the 
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most .  favoured  nation  clause,  wby  did  we  ac- 
tuaUy  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Austria  on  5th 
December  1876,  12  years  after  this  Convention  of 
1864,  which  also  contains  word  for  word,  or 
nearly  word  for  word,  the  same  stipulation  in 
Article  II. :  "  The  produce  and  manufactures  of, 
as  well  as  all  goods  coming  from  AustriarHungary 
which  are  imported  into  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, inclading  the  colonies  and  forei^  pos- 
sessions of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  tne  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of,  as  well  as  all  goods 
coming  from,  British  possessions  which  are  im- 
portea  into  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
whether  intended  for  consumption,  warehousing, 
re-exportation,  or  transit,  shall  therein,  during 
the  continuance  of  this  Treaty,  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as,  and  in  particular  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  no  higher  or  other  duties  than,  the  pro- 
dace  and  goods  of  any  third  country  the  most 
favoured  in  this  respect"? — That  is  the  most 
favoured  nation  clause.  It  is  open  to  your  in- 
terpretation;  but  of  course  it  would  depend  a 
great  deal  upon  the  way  in  which  that  article  was 
k)oked  upon,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  inserted. 

5232.  But  of  the  Convention  of  1864  are  these 
the  words :  **  In  the  event  of  bounties  being  given 
in  the  said  countries  on  exportation  of  refined 
sugar  the  high  contracting  parties  will  be  at 
liberty  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
surtax  to  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  refined 
sugar  of  and  from  the  said  countries.'^  Bearing 
in  mind  that  Russia.  Holland,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  signed  that  Convention  and  did  their  best 
to  get  other  countries  to  sign  it ;  is  it  not  clear 
that  they  at  all  events  contemplated  the  advisa- 
bility under  certain  circumstances  of  imposing  a 
surtax,  though  at  the  same  time  they  were  bound 
by  the  most  solemn  treaty  stipulations  to  give  a 
most  favoured  nation  clause  to  some  countries 
outside  the  convention,  and  to  Russia  particu- 
larly? 

5233.  Was  it  not  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
Convention  of  1864,  that  those  countries  should 
agree  with  one  another  to  give  one  another 
power  to  impose  this  surtax  ? — No  doubt  it  was 
contemplated  by  that  article,  action  being  taken 
against  countries  that  gave  a  bounty  irrespec- 
tively of  any  other  consideration. 

5234.  Therefore,  is  it  not  clear  that  by 
the  high  contracting  parties,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Government  oi  Great  Britain,  it  was 
held  that,  bound  as  Great  Britain  was  by  solemn 
treaty  to  give  the  most  favoured  nation  clause. 
It  was '  consistent  with  good  faith  to  these  countries 
to  join  with  other  countries  in  taking  power  to 
impose  a  surtax? — No  doubt  our  plenipotentiaries 
signed  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  Morley. 

5235.  I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  have 
no  fear  of  the  competition  between  the  British 
refiners  and  the  foreign  refiners  if  we  can  dispose 
of  the  bounty  question  ? — I  do  not  apprehend 
any  danger  to  the  British  refiners  wnen  that 
question  is  disposed  of. 

5236.  I  understood,  further,  that  your  plan 
would  be,  if  I  might  so  call  it,  to  arrest  the 
amount  f^d  in  bounty,  and  pass  it  to  the  credit 
of  the  British  taxpayers  ?— i  es. 

5237.  You  think  that  you  who  eat  no  sugar 
should  have  a  share  of  that  advantage  as  well  as 
those  who  do  eat  sugar  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 
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5238.  I  think  there  was  a  little  discussion 
between  you  and  the  honourable  Member  for 
Liskeard  about  the  price  that  the  French  refiner 
would  charge  ;  of  course  he  must  be  controlled 
by  the  competition  of  other  refiners  ? — Yes. 

5239.  But  he  would  retain  any  portion  of  the 
bounty  that  he  could,  so  long  as  his  susar  com^ 
manded  a  sale  in  the  British  market? — x  es. 

5240.  If  Ais  goes  on,  and  if  the  English  sugar 
refining  industry  should  be  extinguished  or 
greatly  lessened,  we  may  then,  you  think,  when 
the  French  people  wake  up  to  the  folly  of  their 
present  system  of  bounties,  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  French  refiner  ? — Yes. 

5241.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  great  objections  to 
the  bounty  system,  that  it  is  jm  unfair  introduc- 
tion of  a  matter  into  the  competition  between 
English  and  French  refiners  ? — ^No  doubt* 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5242.  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  precise 
course  of  action  which  you  recommend  in  order 
to  put  an  end  td  these  bounties;  would  you 
recommend  that  this  country  should  at  once 
impose  countervailing  duties,  or  should  express 
its  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a 
new  convention,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 
should  be,  that  countervailing  duties  should  be 
levied  ? — That  is  the  course  ^at  I  have  recom- 
mended. 

5243.  The  first  or  the  second? — The  second; 
that  we  should  have  an  International  Convention 
with  a  revival  of  Article  XIX.,  contemplating  a 
surtax. 

5244.  You  would  not  recommend,  as  one  of 
the  witnesses  has  done,  that  this  country  should 
at  once  impose  a  countervailing  duty  ? — No,  I 
would  not ;  I  think  that  would  be  a  shorter  way ; 
but  I  do  not,  for  these  reasons:  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  been  lately  entering 
into  commercial  treaties  with  countries,  and  I 
believe  it  is  held  generally  that  these  commercial 
treaties  are  productive  of  feelings  of  goodwiU, 
and  will  advance  eventually  the  cause  oithe  true 
economic  policy  of  free  trade,  which  we  advocate, 
I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  conciliate  all 
foreign  countries ;  and  that  is  why  I  have  intro- 
duced the  alternative  scheme  into  the  proposi- 
tions that  I  put  forward  ;  that  I  should  not  wish 
that  we  should  be  absolute  in  any  action,  or  that 
it  should  appear  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
did  not  consider  the  varying  conditions  of  trade 
and  commerce  which  existea  in  other  countries, 
as  might  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  an  eut 
lightened  Government  like  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

5245.  But  supposing  that  in  those  negotiations 
for  a  new  convention  difficulties  should  arise,  and 
that  no  convention  should  be  agreed  upon,  should 
you  then  recommend  the  British  Government  to 
impose  a  countervailing  duty  by  itseJf  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  would  be  right.  The  effect  would  be 
to  deprive  the  consumer  of  an  artificial  benefit, 
and  I  think  as  the  policy  is  right  we  must  make 
it  efficacious. 

5246.  Supposing  that  this  country  by  itself, 
and  without  a  convention,  imposes  a  counter- 
vailing duty  upon  all  bounty-fed  sugar,  how 
should  you  proceed  with  regard  to  France; 
should  you  levy  a  duty? — Only  on  refined 
sugar. 

5247.^  But  as  there  are  various  degrees  be- 
tween loaf  sugar  and  raig[^  sugar,  would  you  levy 
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^^'^-     the  duly  according  to  the  standard?— We  should 

18  Jnly      \^^ye  to  take  that  mto  consideration*     In  the  case 

1879.        of  any  sugar  that    we  found  receiving  export 

bounty    we    should    have    to    countervail    the 

bounty. 

6248.  The  bounties  given  by  France,  for  in- 
stance, are  very  different  indeed  from  those  given 
by  Austria  ? — x  es,  the  one  is  on  the  refined  pro- 
duct, and  the  other  is  on  the  raw. 

5249.  Therefore  if  we  are  to  keep  in  .  any 
•degree  within  the  conditions  of  the  favoured 
nation  clause,  we  should  have  to  levv  a  very 
different  countervailing  duty  upon  the  sugar 
from  France,  and  upon  the  sugar  from  Austria  ? 
— I  think  not.  I  should  take  all  sugars  exported 
-with  drawback,  and  I  should  assess  the  counter- 
Tailing  duty  in  the  best  way  we  could,  as  we 
have  assessed  the  spirit  countervailing  duty. 

5250.  But  surely  it  would  not  be  just  that 
where  the  drawback  is  very  small,  as  in  the  case 
of  Belgium,  the  countervailing  duty  should  be 
as  large  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Austria  where  the 
drawback  is  very  large  ? — The  drawback  on 
sugar  in  Belgium  is  not  very  small  now. 

5251.  Is  it  not  very  small  in  comparison  with 
Austria  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  much 
smaller  than  in  Austria.  It  is  a  system  that 
admits  of  such  tremendous  frauds  that  I  could 
hardly  say  that. 

5252.  How  should  you  deal  with  sugar  coming 
from  the  United  States? — I  would  deal  with  it 
in  exactly  the  same  way* 

5253.  Should  you  regard  sugar  exported  from 
the  United  States  as  bounty-fed  sugar? — I  have 
not  gone  into  the  question  very  closely ;  but  I 
believe  there  is  a  bounty  on  refined  sugar  from 
the  United  States  at  this  moment,  though  they 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  stop  it.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  drawback,  and  therefore  I  may  say 
there  is  a  bounty,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent. 

5254.  How  should  you  deal  with  sugar  coming 
from  Egypt,  where  the  factories  are  mainly 
owned  by  the  Government ;  do  you  regard  them 
as  having  a  bounty? — No;  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment may  carry  on  business  and  compete  with 
any  other  trade. 

o255.  Even  at  a  loss? — If  they  choose. 

5256.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Govern- 
ment carrying  on  business  by  itself  at  a  loss  and 
giving  bounties  to  its  own  producers  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  business ;  should  you  not 
equally  put  a  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar 
coming  from  Egypt  ? — No,  1  would  not  put  a 
countervailing  duty  unless  there  was  a  drawback ; 
I  should  draw  the  line  at  drawback,  because 
drawback  gives  a  bounty,  and  it  is  the  export 
premium  that  I  should  attack. 

5257.  As  I  understand,  if  we  levied  the 
countervaling  duty  without  a  convention,  you 
would  levy  it  roughly  upon  all  sugar  receiving 
drawbacks? — Yes,  with  some  inquiry  to  meet 
the  justice  of  the  case ;  as  in  the  case  of  spirits ; 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 

5258.  But  in  the  case  of  spirits,  the  difference 
between  10 5.  2d.  and  iOs.  5d.  is  very  small 
indeed  ? — It  is  enormous. 

5259.  Not  in  comparison  with  the  whole  duty 
levied? — But  in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
the  article  it  is.  The  value  of  the  German  spirit 
averages  I5.  5i</.  per  gallon.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference ;  at  least,  the  Germans  think  it 
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does,  and  they  have  addressed  very  serious  com- 
plaints to  this  Government  about  it. 

5260.  You  believe  that  the  inequalities  in  that 
duty  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  which 
would  arise  from  the  different  amounts  of  draw- 
backs granted  by  those  different  countries*? — 
Yes;  I  think  they  are  of  the  same  character; 
they  are  an  approximation. 

5261.  And  an  approximation  also  to  the  boun- 
ties given  by  those  countries  ? — They  do  not  give 
a  bounty  on  spirits. 

5262.  If  we  proceed  by  convention,  I  presume, 
from  the  jealousy  of  those  different  countries,  it 
would  not  do  to  proceed  by  this  rough  and  ready 
measure,  but  that  the  countervailing  duty  to  l>e 
established  by  the  Convention  would  have  to  be 
accurately  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
bounties  given?— No  countervailing  dutv  would 
be  imposed  upon  any  country  entering  the  Con- 
vention ;  it  is  only  when  a  country  refused  to 
come  into  the  Convention  that  they  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  as  proposed  by  Article  XIX.  of 
the  1864  Convention. 

5283.  And  you  think  that  with  our  favoured 
nation  "  clauses  we  could  enter  into  a  convention 
binding  us  to  put  a  countervailing  duty  on 
sugar  coming  from  countries  not  within  the  Con- 
vention ?  —My  opinion  is  not  a  verv  valuable  one 
upon  that  point,  because  it  is  for  the  law  officers 
ot  the  Crown.  My  view  is,  that  sugars  ex- 
ported with  or  without  drawback  are  exported 
under  different  conditions  like  wine.  We  might 
let  sugar,  exported  without  a  drawback,  i^ome  in 
duty  free,  and  put  a  small  duty  on  sugar  ex«* 
ported  with  a  drawback. 

5264.  Might  not  such  duties  be  said  to  be  a 
breach  of  uie  most  favoured  nation  clause  ?< — 
If  they  are  applicable  to  the  whole  world  and  no 
country  is  mentioned,  I  doubt  whether  they 
could  be  said  to  be  a  breach  of  that  clause. 

5265.  Not  speaking  legally,  but  according  to 
ordinary  justice,  do  you  think  it  would  be  equit- 
able  that  we  should  bind  ourselves  to  levy  the 
same  amount  of  countervailing  duty  upon  sugars 
coming  from  countries  which  give  a  small  bounty, 
as  we  should  levy  upon  sugar  coming  from  coun- 
tries which  give  a  large  bounty  ? — Certainly  not ; 
but  we  should  adjust  it  as  near  as  possible. 

5266.  Would  there  not  be  very  considerable 
difficulty  in  that  adjustment  ? — There  would  be 
some  difficulty,  but  we  have  had  great  expe- 
rience upon  this  question,  and  we  should  derive 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  all  the  foreign 
countries  who  assessed  their  duties  upon  thia 
system. 

5267.  I  think  you  stated  that  It  was  perfectly 
impossible  to  avoid  giving  bounties  where  draw- 
backs were  given,  because  you .  cannot  fix  fairly 
the  amount  of  the  drawback  to  be  so  given  ? — 
There  is  a  difficulty. 

5268.  Would  there  not  be  the  same  difficulty 
in  settling  the  amount  of  the  countervailing 
duty  ? — There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  diffi- 
culty. 

5269.  Why  is  it  easier  to  fix  the  amount  of 
a  countervailing  duty  than  it  is  to  fix  the  amount 
of  a  drawback? — Because  a  drawback  must 
either  do  an  injustice  to  the  refiner,  or  it  must 
give  him  a  benefit ;  and  therefore,  rather  than 
miure  him,  nations  have  been  forced  to  give  him 
a  little  more,  not  to  injure  his  trade. 

5270.  Would  not  the  same  apply  to  the 
countervailing  duty,  that  you  must  eiiher  give 
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too  much  or  too  little  ?— There  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty, I  thinks  in  apportioning  it  very  exactly. 

5271.  You  statea  that  if  we  were  to  announce 
our  intention  of  imposing  these  countervailing 
duties^  every  country  could  at  once  give  up  the 
system  of  bounties,  in  order  to  retain  the  English 
market ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  Austria  exports 
very  largely  to  other  countries  besides  England? 
— I  cannot  answer  that  question,  for  the  Customs 
statistics,  unfortunately,  lump  them  under  Ger- 
many. 

5272.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  French  com- 
plain that  they  are  losing  the  trade  with  the 
Mediterranean,  in  consequence  of  the  Austrian 
bounty  system  ? — Yes. 

5273.  Therefore  we  may  presume  that  a  large 
quantity  of  Austrian  sugar  goes  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ? — Most  likely. 

5274.  In  order  to  retain  this  trade  with  other 
countries  besides  England,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  practical  inconveniences  of  refining  in  bond,, 
is  it  not  quite  conceivable  that  Austria  would  de- 
cline to  adopt  refining  in  bond  ?—  All  that 
Austria  has  done  lately  points  the  other  way* 
They  have  tried  to  stop  these  bounties,  and 
they  have  raised  their  assessmenjt  very  much 
lately. 

5275.  They  have  shown  their  desire  to  avoid 
bounties,  but  they  have  not  by  any  public  act 
shown  any  readiness  to  adopt  a  system  of  refining 
in  bond  ? — The  Minister  of  Finance,  I  under- 
stand, has  now  stated  that  he  fears  there  will  be 
no  other  means  of  arresting  it. 

5276.  Have  you  studied  the  new  Austrian 
law? — I  have  seen  the  provisions  of  it,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  Legations,  and  1  know 
the  principle  upon  which  they  collect  their 
duties. 

5277.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  from  your  inspection  of  the  new 
Austrian  law,  have  you  any  opinion  as  to  how 
far  that  law  would  be  effective  m  putting  an  end 
to  bounties  ? — I  think  it  will  decrease  them  very 
much,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  far«  because  the 
Austrian  system  depends  upon  the  machinery 
used,  and  the  manufacturers  may  make  their 
machinery  work  faster  and  faster  according  as 
science  assist  them.  They  may  get  a  bigger 
yield  than  they  did,  and  so  the  Government  may 
not  obtain  the  duty  they  expect ;  but  the  ten- 
dency is  to  reduce  the  bounties  very  much. 

5278.  But  you  cannot  give  any  definite  opinion 
as  to  how  far  they-  will  be  successful  ? — No,  I 
cannot ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  Austrian  Govern-* 
ment  could  at  the  present  moment. 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendish — continued. 

5279.  Having  given  so  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  represented  this  country  at  various 
conferences,  are  you  able  to  give  any  definite 
information  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  amounts 
paid  out  of  the  Exchequers  of  the  various  countries 
in  the  way  of  bounties  on  sugar  coming  to  Eng- 
land ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  amounts  paid  out 
of  the  Exchequers  of  the  various  countries. 

5280.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  it?— I 
have  made  an  estimate  of  it  as  to  the  French 
bounties,  and  1  have  put  it  at  about  half  a  million 
sterling. 

5281.  On  sugar  exported  from  France  into 
England  ? — No ;  on  the  whole  export  of  France 
into  other  countries. 

5282.  You  cannot  say  what  would  be  the  pro- 
portion on  sugar  exported  into  England  ? — I  sup- 
pose roughly  130,000/.  or  140,000/.  of  it ;  but 
perhaps  that  is  exaggerated^  and  it  might  be  put 
at  120,000  /. 

5283.  Have  you  made  a  similar  calculation 
with  respect  to  the  sugar  imported  from  Belgium  ? 
—I  have  not. 

5284.  Or  from  Holland  ?— The  whole  export 
bounty  is  reckoned  by  the  Government  at 
140,000  /. ;  and  we  should  have  to  make  a  calcu- 
lation of  what  comes  into  this  country.  On  whati 
reached  this  country  I  should  think  we  should 
obtain  a  benefit  of  about  20,000  /.  or  30,000  /. 

5285.  You  state  that  that  is  founded  upotL  a 
calculation  of  the  Dutch  Government;  should 
you  think  yourself  that  that  estimate  was  accu-^ 
rate? — It  is  an  estimate  given  bv  Mr.  Toe 
Water,  who  is  their  great  authonty.  He  is 
Director  General  of  the  Customs  at  Kotterdam, 
and  he  has  attended  the  conferences.  He  had 
published  that  estimate  in  a  newspaper. 

Chairman. 

5286.  Was  the  amount  that  he  gave  in  florins  ; 
1,800,000  florins?--!  think  it  was;  it  would  be 
about  that. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5287.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  as  to  tha 
amount  of  boimties  paid  out  of  the  Austrian 
Exchequer  ? 

5288.  At  the  time  when  the  Convention  of 
1864  was  made  there  were  Customs  duties  on 
sugar  in  England,  were  there  not? — Yes. 

5289»  Do  you  consider  it  probable  that  if  there 
had  been  no  such  duties  we  should  not  have 
entered  into  that  Convention? — I  cannot  say* 
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Chairman, 

5290.  You  are,  I  think.  Chairman  of  the 
St  Katherine's  Dock  Company  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

5291.  And  also  a  West  India  Merchant,  re- 
presenting the  house  of  Thomas  Daniel  and 
Company,  and  Thomas  Daniel  and  Company,  of 
Bristol  ?  —  Yes ;  Thomas  Daniel  and  Sons,  of 
Bristol. 

6292.  Of  course  your  experience  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  West  India  sugar  business,  and  the 
condition  of  the  colonies  is  very  extensive  ? — I 
have  had  49  years'  experience.  I  came  to  the 
business  on  the  Ist  of  May  1830,  and  I  have 
known  all  the  circumstances  of  the  West  India 
0oloni6s  from  that  time. 

5293.  Your  firm,  I  think,  is  interested  in  a 
very  large  number  of  estates? — Yes;  a  very 
large  number  of  estates  in  Barbadoes,  and,  in 
some  measure,  in  many  of  the  other  colonies,  but 
they  are  much  more  divided;  our  interest  is 
chiefly  in  Barbadoes,  but  we  are  very  largely  in- 
terested in  other  colonies,  in  Demerara  particu- 
larly, and  also  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  and  other 
colonies. 

5294.  What  may  we  take  to  be  the  number  of 
estates  in  which  your  firm  is  interested  ? — They 
are  concerned  for  between  300  and  400  estates, 
the  largest  number  in  Barbadoes. 

5295.  I  think  you  yourself  have  not  been  in 
the  West  Indies  ? — I  have  not 

5296.  But  of  course,  naturally,  you  have  an 
extensive  correspondence  there  ? — Yes;  we  have 
v^ry  extensive  correspondence. 

5297.  You  are  aware  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  the  West  Indies  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  ? — Yes ;  and  I  may  say  that 
we  have  paid  hundreds  of  thousands  with  the 
idea  of  increasing  the  cultivation  and  improving 
the  manufacture. 

5298.  Have  you  also  availed  yourself  of  the 
most  improved  machinery  for  the  purpose? — Yes; 
especially  in  Demerara,  where  we  have,  I  believe, 
the  finest  machinery  that  there  is  anywhere. 

5299.  In  fact,  in  your  opinion,  everything  has 
been  done  that  could  possibly  be  done  to  promote 
the  largest  growth  ot  sugar? — Most  decidedly; 
and  upon  the  most  economical  terms. 

5300.  I  think  the  mode  in  which  the  su^r 
manufacture  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  earned 
on,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  Report  by  a 
United  States  Commission,  has  it  not  ? — Yes  ; 
there  was  a  Commission  issued  by  the  United 


Chairman — continued. 

States,  and  thev  made  a  very  satisfactory  report, 
so  far  as  the  West  Indies  were  concerned  ;  but 
also  the  Court  of  Policy  in  Demerara,  in  1853, 
sent  a  chemist,  I  may  say,  all  ovei:  the  worlds 
wherever  sugar  was  scrown,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  most  perfect  information  as  to  tiie  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  and  every  suggestion  that  was 
made  by  that  chemist  was  tried  and  was  made 
available. 

5301.  Whom  do  you  say  they  sent? — The 
Court  of  Policy  in  Demerara,  which  is  in  reality 
their  legislative  court,  sent  Dr.  Shier  out  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  best  methods  of  production  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

5302.  Sugar  has  gone  very  much  out  of  culti- 
vation in  Jamaica,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  very  much 
indeed. 

5303.  What  became  of  the  machinery  which 
was  employed  in  Jamaica,  where  that  industry  fell 
off?— When  the  estates  went  out  of  cultivation  in 
Jamaica,  after  the  emancipation,  the  Cubans 
came  and  bought  a  large  portion  of  our  ma. 
cmnery. 

5304.  Is  Demerara  sugar  considered  to  be 
superior  to  most  of  the  other  sugars  grown  in  the 
West  Indies ?  —  The  vacuum  pan  Demerara 
sugar  is  some  of  the  finest  that  is  produced,  and 
brings  a  very  high  price. 

5305.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  inherent  quali- 
ties of  the  sugar,  or  on  account  of  the  process 
through  which  it  is  put? — Partly  the  one  and 
partly  the  other ;  it  is  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  cane  by  a  very  improved  process  of  manu- 
facture. 

5306.  We  have  heard  that  it  brings  rather  a 
higher  price  in  the  market  than  the  pnce  of  beet- 
root loaf  sugar ;  is  that  according  to  your  expe- 
rience?— It  does  at  the  present  time;  but  the 
relative  price  will  vary,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. When  vacuum  pan  sugar  was  first  in- 
troduced, we  calculated  upon  getting  10^.  per 
cwt.  more  for  the  vacuum  pan  sugar  than  for 
ordinary  sugar.  Then  for  a  time  it  declined 
when  the  renners  made  sugar  corresponding  with 
it,  but  latterly  it  has  increased  a^ain.  The  re- 
finers using  more  beetroot  sugar,  the  public  began 
to  find  out  that  there  is  not  quite  so  much  sweet- 
ness in  it,  and  they  have  gone  back  to  the  Deme- 
rara vacuum  pan  sugar,  and  it  brings  now  a  rela- 
tively high  price. 

5307.  Do  you  remember  the  equalisation  of 
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the  duties  on  free  and  slaye-ffrown  sugar?— Yes, 
1  do. 

5308.  What  effect  did  that  have  upon  com- 
merce ? — It  threw  us  back  very  materially.  The 
Act  was  first  passed  in  1846^  and  amended  in 
1848,  and  it  came  into  full  operation  in  1854. 

5309.  That  matter  was  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
obtained  at  the  instance  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  ? — It  was. 

5310.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  competing 
with  slave-grown  sugar? — We  had,  for  a  long 
time,  and  until  the  slave  trade  was  checked, 
very  little  chance  of  competing  successfully;  but 
the  check  that  was  given  to  the  slave  trade  did 
help  us.  The  Cubans  being  deprived  of  their 
supply  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  a 

Seat  extent,  had  to  bring  in  more  expensive 
iour,  and  then  they  could  not  compete  with  us 
quite  so  favourably. 

5311.  You  gradually  surmounted  those  diffi- 
culties, I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — We 
were  able  to  withstand  competition  much  better 
when  the  price  of  labour  was  raised  in  Cuba,  and 
in  that  way  we  found  that  we  were  getting  for- 
ward affain  a  little,  and  that  competition  being 
diminidned,  we  held  our  ground  better. 

5312.  Then, after thathadbeen  surmounted, you 
were  met  by  the  difficulties  which  you  now  ex- 
perience in  the  competition  of  bounty-fed  beet 
sugar? — Yes;  that  is  now  our  very  serious  diffi- 
culty. 

5313.  Have  the  islands  that  you  are  connected 
with  participated  in  any  of  the  advantages  likely 
to  accrue  to  the  sugar  estates  in  consequence  of 
the  largely  increased  quantity  of  sugar  consumed 
in  this  countrv  ? — No ;  we  have  not  benefited  to 
the  extent  tnat  we  expected  we  should  have 
done ;  we  could  enormously  increase  our  pro- 
duction in  the  West  Indies,  but  of  course  it  is  a 
question  of  price ;  and  while  the  price  is  left 
indefinite  by  bounties,  and  in  fact  materially 
depressed  by  them  for  a  time,  they  are  not  en- 
couraged to  go  farther. 

5314.  Has  Cuba  supplied  any  quantity  of  the 
increase  of  the  demand  caused  by  the  increased 
consumption  ? — Cuba  has  largely  increased  her 
production ;  then  it  fell  off  again  for  a  time,  but 
this  year  she  has  again    made  a  c^reat  stride 

5315.  So  that  I  understand  your  complaint 
is  that  the  West  Indies  have  been  deprived  of 
the  benefit  that  they  ought  to  have  derived,  first 
by  the  competition  with  slave-grown  sugar,  and 
next  by  the  competition  with  bounty-fed  beet 
sugar? — That  is  so. 

5316.  I  understand  from  you  that  this  com- 
petition of  which  you  complain  has  prevented 
your  obtaining  the  natural  market  prices  for 
your  sugar  ? — Certainly  ;  the  effect  of  the  boun- 
ties is  not  simply  to  lower  the  price,  but  also  to 
injure  us  indefinitely ;  those  countries  granting 
bounties  have  also  protection.  They  have  a 
higher  market  in  their  country  for  their  own 
produce,  and  they  have  a  certain  bounty  upon 
what  thev  export,  and  that  leaves  us  quite  un- 
certain wnat  price  we  may  obtain  for  our  produce, 
because  the  price  is  not  governed  by  natural 
causes,  but  by  those  fiscal  regulations. 

5317.  Then  I  understand  you  to  agree  with 
the  other  witnesses  who  have  been  here,  that  the 
prices  which  you  are  able  to  obtain  at  present  for 
your  sugars  are  such  as  altogether  to  prevent  any 
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profit  being  derived  by  those  sugars? — Certainly, 
in  almost  all  cases.  A  few  favour^-  estates 
might  make  a  clearance,  but  very  few  could  go  on 
producing  at  present. 

5318.  ion  also  agree  with  some  witnesses  that 
the  growth  of  sugar  would  have  decreased  muck 
more  even  than  it  has  done  if  there  had  not  been 
some  hope  that  the  negotiations  which  the 
Government  have  carried  on  for  some  time  past 
would  eventually  result  in  the  abolition  of  the 
bounties  ? — ^That  is  so  most  undoubtedlv.  Many 
estates  which  have  been  kept  in  cultivation  in 
the  hope  of  improved  times  would  have  been 
abandoned  but  for  the  expectation  that  some 
good  would  result  from  those  conventions. 

5319.  Do  you  contemplate  any  great  number 
of  sugar  estates  going  out  of  cultivation  if  no  re- 
commendation is  made  by  this  Committee  which 
is  likely  to  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  ? 
— I  am  afraid  that  that  is  certain.  I  think  the 
only  estates  that  can  be  maintained  in  cultivation 
would  be  some  few  favoured  estates  in  Demerara 
and  some  few  in  Jamacia,  where  the  rum  is  of 
especially  fine  quality  and  helps  them  with  their 
expenses,  and  some  few  in  St  Elitts  and  some  in 
Barbadoes,  but  I  think  that  in  most  of  the  other 
colonies  the  cultivation  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

5320.  And  although  the  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  cane  sugar  cultivation  might  not  imme- 
diately have  the  effect  of  raising  the  prices,  what 
in  your  opinion  would  be  the  effect  ultimately 
when  the  cane  growth  was  driven  out  of  competi- 
tion?—  Most  undoubtedly  the  price  of  sugar 
would  be  very  much  raised,  and  we  should  be 
dependent  upon  a  precarious  crop,  instead  of  a 
crop  which  upon  the  average  is  a  very  certain 
one,  and  then  competition  being  done  away 
with,  those  who  have  been  enabled  to  go  on 
under  bounties,  would  naturally  raise  their  price 
upon  us. 

6321.  You  do  not  think  that  the  beetroot  crop 
is  a  crop  upon  which  sugar  consumers  ought  to  be 
dependent? — Certainly  not;  it  is  not  equal  in 
quality  to  cane  sugar,  and  a  root  crop  is  always 
a  precarious  crop.  We  have  found  by  experi- 
ence that  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  failure 
of  the  crop,  and  when  that  occurs  there  is  a 
great  failure  of  course  in  the  production. 

5322.  When  was  the  last  failure?— In  1876- 
1877. 

5323.  And  the  result  was  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  price? — Yes,  the  prices  rose  very  rapidly. 

5324.  Notwithstanding  that  the  high  prices 
brought  sugar  to  this  country  from  markets 
which  do  not  as  a  rule  send  sugars  here  ? — That 
was  so ;  the  effect  of  these  high  prices  was  to 
cause  telegrams  to  be  sent  out,  and  sugar  was 
brought  especially  from  China.  There  was  a 
very  large  importation  from  China^  which  was 
quite  unusual. 

5325.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
sugar  here  at  that  time  was  there  not  an  increased 
crop  in  our  West  Indian  colonies,  but  the  in- 
creased import  was  obtained  by  bringing  sugar 
to  this  market  which  as  a  rule  goes  elsewhere  ? 
— Yes,  from  other  sources. 

5326.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  within  your 
knowledge  as  to  whether  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  within  the  last 
few  days  ? — The  market  has  been  a  little  firmer 
within  the  last  few  days;  the  lower  qualities 
have  advanced  probably  from  Is,  to  Is.  6 d* 

H  H  4  5327.  Do 
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Chamhen.        5327*  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  had  anj 

oonnection  with  the  possibility  of  a  small  beet- 

32  July      root  crop  this  season  ? — I  think  it  is  a  natural 
1879.        consequence    of   the   expectation,  as  the   beet 
has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  unfavourable 
weather. 

5328.  I  suppose  the  weather,  which  has  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  root  crops  in  general,  also 
has  a  bad  effect  upon  beet? — ^Usually. 

5329.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  tiie  continuous 
rains  that  we  have'  had  are  therefore  likely  to 
result  in  a  short  crop  of  beet  ? — 1  might  almost 
say  that  I  hope  so.  The  feeling  is  that  the  com- 
petition is  an  unfair  one. 

5330.  But  that  expectation  in  your  mind 
accounts  for  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  price  of  su^ar  ? — Entirely. 

5331.  That  is  a  consequence  which  may  result 
at  any  time  from  a  wet  season  ? — No  doubt. 

5332.  Therefore,  may  I  take  it  that,  although 
you  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  bounties 
does  have  an  immediate  preisent  result  in  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  yet,  by 
having  to  rely  upon  a  crop  of  that  kind,  you 
think  that  it  will  ultimately  tend  to  increase 
such  prices?— I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ^at  will  be  the  result  at  last ;  and  I  think 
that  the  lower  price  at  the  moment  is  very  dearly 
purchased,  even  as  the  matter  stands. 

5333.  The  sugar  which  is  exported  from  the 
West  India  Islands,  of  course,  has  to  be  paid 
for  in  some  shape  or  form ;  do  you  know  whether 
it  is  paid  for  bv  the  export  of  goods  from  this 
country? — Chiefly.  The  trade  of  our  West 
Indian  Colonies  has  been  very  much  confined  to 
this  country;  nearly  all  the  supplies  go  from 
here  except  provisions. 

5334.  So  that  West  India  sugar  is  paid  for  in 
English  eoods  V — Yes. 

5335.  l)oes  your  firm  employ  principally 
English  ships  in  the  carriage  of  their  sugar  ? — 
I  might  almost  say  entirely.  I  think  .we  have 
only  bad  one  foreign  ship  in  the  whole  season. 

5336.  You  do  diat,  X  suppose,  because  you 
consider  that  English  ships  carry  the  cargo  best  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  greater  reliance  upon  them. 

5337.  Therefore,  any  loss  to  the  shipping  trade 
which  might  result  from  the  cane-sugar  cultiva- 
tion decreasing  would  fall  upon  the  English  ship- 
ping?-Chiefly;  almost  altogether. 

5338.  Is  there  any  other  English  interests 
which  you  think  might  be.materially  affected  by 
a  decrease  in  the  production  of  cane  sugar  ? — 
There  is  scarcely  an  English  industry  which 
would  not  be  injuriously  afi'ected.  Our  chemists, 
our  engineers,  our  coopers,  our  carriers  of  all 
kinds,  our  ironmongers ;  indeed  there  is  scarcely 
a  trade  which  would  not  be  injured  by  the  cei^ 
sation  of  the  production  in  the  West  Indies* 

5339.  We  nave  had  evidence  that  the  principal 
cost  of  su^ar  is  the  labour ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? 
— It  is  virtually  the  labour,  indeed  I  may  say 
almost  entirely^ 

5340.  Then  the  transfer  of  the  labour,  and  the 
money  spent  on  labour  from  the  West  Indies  to 
the  Continent  would  be  the  transfer  of  so  much 
money  from  British  subjects  to  foreign  subjects  ? 
— No  doubt. 

5341.  Then  you  agree  with  other  witnesses 
who  have  proposed  that,  if  necessary,  this  country 
would  be  justified  in  putting  on  a  countervailing 
duty  against  bounty-fed  sugar  ? — I  cannot  con- 
ceive ^at  there   can  be  any  reasonable  doubt 
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upon  the  question,  because  this  country,  having 
adopted  the  principle  of  free  trade,  I  think  we 
should  be  careful  that  it  is  carried  out,  and  that 
we  should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  competing. 

5342.  Of  course  I  imagine  you  would  repudiate 
altogether  any  desire  to  oe  protected  against  any 
natural  advantages  of  other  countries? — ^Yes, 
most  assuredly. 

5343.  But  at  the  same  time  you  desire  to 
have  the  benefit  of  your  natural  advantages  ? — 
Certainly. 

5344.  You  would  rather  than  advoctite  a  higher 
amount  of  countervailing  duty  than  the  bounty 
be  content  with  a  lower  rate  rather  than  appear 
to  wish  for  protection  ?— Certainly ;  I  thinlc  it 
would  be  much  better  that  the  countervailing 
duty  should  be  rather  within  the  amount  (U 
bounty  than  that  it  should  exceed  it ;  but  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  be 
mathematically  correct ;  you  must  assume  a  cer- 
tain amount. 

5345.  The  countervailing  duty,  although  there 
was  one  of  2  /.  a  ton  put  on»  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  price  of  sugar  was  raised  2/. 
to  the  consumer,  would  it? — No,  certainly  not. 

5346.  Supposing  that  that  was  the  amount  of 
the  bounty,  it  would  really  only  be  the  figure 
which  was  required  to  restore  the  markets  to 
their  natural  condition  of  competition  ? — Quite  so. 

5347.  That  being  fK>,  our  market  would  still 
be  open  to  beet  sugar  as  it  is  to  cane  sugar  ? — 
Quite. 

5348.  And  the  competition  between  those  two 
industries  would  result  in  the  consumer  obtaining 
his  sugar  at  the  lowest  possible  price  ? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

5349.  So  that  even  if  there  were  a  bounty  of 
2/.,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  prices 
would  be  raised  2  /.? — Certainly  not* 

5350.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  restriction  of  your  industry  upon  the 
emancipated  classes  of  the  West  Indies  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  it  would  be  most  inju- 
rious, because  supposing  the  staple  industry 
destroyed,  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  people 
to  worK,  and  they  would  relapse  certainly  into  a 
state  of  semi-barbariim. 

5351.  What  has  been  your  experience  of  the 
effect  of  continuous  work  and  wages  upon  the 
negro  population? — Wherever  they  have  kept 
steadily  at  work,  they  have  rather  improved,  but 
wherever  they  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
work,  thev  have  gone  back  decidedly.  Such  is  the 
state  of  things  in  Jamaica,  to  some  extent. 

5352.  Has  the  negro  population  degenerated 
in  Jamaica  in  consequence  of  the  island  not 
being  as  prosperous  as  it  was  ? — In  many  dis- 
tricts it  has,  in  consequence  of  having  no  settled 
industry. 

5353.  Of  course,  Jamaica  is  not  so  large  a 
sugar  producing  country  as  it  was? — No;  I 
should  say  certainly  not  more  than  one-fourth 
what  it  produced  formerly. 

5354.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
land  which  was  foi'merly  in  Jamaica  occupied  by 
sugar  growing  is  now  occupied  with  ? — A  very 
large  portion  of  it  is  out  of  cultivation  altogether. 

5355.  And  nothing  grown  on  it  at  all? — 
Nothing  grown  at  all  upon  a  large  portion. 

5356.  1  suppose  the  revenue  and  all  the  in- 
stitutions and  government  of  the  West  Indiea 
are  mainly  dependent  upon  sugar  growing? — 
Yes,  upon  the  sugar  industry. 

5357.  What, 
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5357.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
result  of  the  cessation  of  this  industry  upon  the 
institutions  of  the  West  Indies?  —  Gradually 
they  must  decline.  There  would  be,  after,  a 
time,  no  public  revenue. 

5358.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience  that 
the  present  state  of  things  has  caused  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  to  the  owners  of  estates  in 
the  West  Indies  ? — Yes,  very  great  indeed ;  and 
I  know  that  instructions  have  gone  out  to  aban* 
don  cultivation  in  many  instances.  We  ourselves 
have  given  instructions  in  Jamaica  that  nothing 
more  should  be  done  than  is  just  necessary  to 
keep  the  property  together  in  the  case  of  four 
estates. 

5359.  You  think  that  if  you  were  certain  that 
nothing  was  going  to  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  bounties  that  would  be  the  result  in  a  great 
many  other  cases  besides  your  own? — Very 
many. 

5360.  Is  there  anv  thing  else  that  you  would 
'wish  to  put  before  the  Committee  in  your  exami- 
nation in  chief? — I  think  that  the  main  facts  are 
before  the  Committee  now ;  that  our  production 
is  checked  by  those  bounties,  and  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  those  bounties  must  lead  to  almost  all 
the  estates  in  the  West  Indies  going  out  of  cul- 
tivation ;  and  I  do  think  thftt  the  country  is 
making  an  enormous  sacrifice  most  needlessly, 
and  is  suffering  very  much  from  it. 

5361.  You  have  heard  or  read  most  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  from  a  West 
India  point  of  view ;  may  I  take  it  that  generally 
you  concur  in  what  has  been  said  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  Stewart 

5362.  What  colonies  have  you  a  personal 
knowledge  of  ? — I  have  not  been  in  the  West 
Indies. 

5363.  But  do  you  attribute  the  present  state 
of  Jamaica  to  this  bounty-fed  sugar  being  intro- 
duced into  this  country  ? — I  think  that  the  im- 

Erovement  which  had  been  commenced  in  Jamaica 
as  been  checked  bv  these  bounties,  and  that  if 
continued  almost  all  the  estates  in  Jamaica  must 
go  out  of  cultivation.  I  think  that  the  only 
estates  in  Jamaica  that  could  be  maintained  in 
cultivation  would  be  those  I  have  mentioned, 
where  they  make  a  rum  of  very  high  class,  and 
the  price  of  the  rum  probably  will  enable  them 
to  go  on  ;  but  fq)art  from  that,  I  believe  that  all 
the  other  sugar  estates  in  Jamaica  must  go  out  of 
cultivation. 

5364.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  difficulty 
attending  labour  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
want  of  prosperity  in  the  West  Indies?— That 
has  been  overcome  in  almost  all  places ;  there  is 
still  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  Jamaica,  but  there 
is  a  cUfference  of  opinion  upon  that  point.  Some 
planters  say  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
as  much  labour  as  they  want  at  a  moderate  price, 
and  others  say  that  they  have  a  difficulty.  I 
fancy  that  that  is  the  case  in  almost  all  places. 

5365.  You  said,  I  think,  that  if  we  were  to  put 
on  a  countervailing  duty,  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily raiise  the  price  of  sugar  ? — Certainly  not ; 
not  to  the  extent  of  the  duty. 

5366.  What  amount  do  you  propose  putting 
on ;  would  you  consider,  as  some  other  witnesses 
have  stated,  that  2  /.  per  ton  was  about  the  right 
sum  ? — It  has  been  suggested  that  from  2  ^  to 
Zl.  would  be  sufficient,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  so. 

0.104. 
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5367.  If  it  is  not  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar,  in 
what  way  would  you  benefit  the  West  India  in- 
dustry?— I  think  the  uncertainty  in  which  we 
a^e  is  one  great  reason  why  we  cannot  attempt  to 

frow  sugar  or  make  improvements.  Whilst  tnese 
ounties  remain,  we  do  not  know  what  we  have 
to  compete  with.  If  the  market  were  thrown 
open  to  the  beetroot  sugar  producers  and  the 
cane  sugar  producers  upon  ordinary  terms,  then 
we  might  courageously  enter  into  competition ; 
but  we  cannot  tell  what  the  effect  of  these 
bounties  may  be  upon  the  price ;  it  is  too  inde- 
finite. 

Mr.  James  Carry. 

5368.  Has  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  West 
Indies  incre^ed  in  the  last  few  years? — I  think 
it  has  remained  about  stationary  in  the  last  few 
years,  instead  of  increasing,  as  we  hoped  it  would 
have  done. 

5369.  Do  you  think  that  the  uncertain  state  of 
matters  with  reference  to  those  bounties  has  pre- 
vented any  increase  taking  place  ? — Undoubtedly 
it  has  had  that  effect ;  it  has  checked  all  efforts 
at  improvement.  We  find  that  our  produce  does 
not  pay  us,  and  therefore  we  are  not  encouraged 
to  go  farther. 

5370.  Has  there  not  been  a  very  great  depres- 
sion in  all  business  in  the  last,  two  years,  and  has 
not  that  had  something  to  do  with  the  low  price 
of  sugar,  and  the  want  of  demand  for  West  India 
sugar  ? — No ;  there  has  been  plenty  of  demand 
for  sugar ;  the  deliveries  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  our  consumption  has  gone  on. 

5371.  But  the  price  has  been  unsatisfactory  ? 
— Yes ;  the  price  has  been  un8atisfactor3\ 

5372.  You  do  not  think  that  the  labour  ques- 
tion has  rejilly  much  to  do  with  the  matter  ? — 
No ;  in  almost  all  the  colonies  we  have  got  over 
the  labour  difficulty. 

5373.  Some  witnesses  have  told  us  that  the 
labour  difficulty  was  one  that  influenced  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  considerably  ? — No  doubt  it  has 
its  influence,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  in  almost  all 
the  colonies  we  have  nearly  surmounted  that 
difficulty. 

53T4.  Your  opinion  was  that  a  countervailing 
duty  would  in  no  way  infringe  the  free  trade 
law  ? — Surely  not.  I  consider  that  the  principle 
of  free  trade  is,  that  production  shall  go  on 
where  it  can  be  most  economically  carried  on,  uur 
interrupted  by  fiscal  arrangements.  That  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  that  was  laid  down 
when  free  trade  was  introduced,  and  that  where 
fiscal  arrangements  disturb  that  which  is  natural. 
It  is  perfectly  fair  to  take  that  course  which  would 
remedy  the  grievance. 

5375.  You  have  no  objection  to  enter  into  fair 
open  competition  with  any  sugar  growers  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  if  only  it  is  done  in  the  natural 
'^ay  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

5376.  Do  you  think  that  the  West  Indies  is 

Eerfectly  competent  to  supply  an  article  that  will 
old  its  own  against  that  of  any  other  country  ? 
— I  cannot  doubt  it  in  the  least,  especially  look- 
ing to  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  as  a 
guarantee  of  what  we  could  do  in  the  future. 

5377.  Then  it  is  not  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  any  want  of  energy  in  the  planters  in  the 
way  of  providing  the  best  macninery  and  the 
best  appliances  for  producing  the  sugar  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

5378.  Could  the  quantity  of  sugar  be  very 
1 1  materially 
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materially  increased  in  a  short  time  in  the  West 
Indies  ? — It  could  be  very  materially. 

5379.  Is  there  any  tendency  to  that  just 
nowi  or  is  it  at  a  standstill  ? — It  is  at  a  stand- 
still 

5380.  You  say  that  a  good  many  of  the  estates 
are  going  out  of  cultivation  ? — No  doubt  that  is 
so^  and  more  must  follow. 

5381.  What  are  the  unsatisfactory  relations 
which  you  refer  to  with  reference  to  this  country 
looking  forward  to  the  future^  from  those  bounties 
if  they  are  abolished? — I  think  that  we  shall 
become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  foreign 
production,  especially  beetroot  production,  and 
that  when  the  competition  of  the  cane  sugar  of 
our  own  colonies  is  at  an  end,  we  shall  have  the 
prices  very  materially  raised  upon  u^  I  cannot 
see  any  other  issue. 

Mr.  Evgene  Collins. 

5382.  I  think  you  said  that  you  are  interested 
in  300  or  400  estates  in  Barbadoes? — Three 
hundred  or  400  estates  in  the  West  Indies  alto- 
gether. 

5383.  Atq  those  principally  in  Barbadoes,  or 
where  are  they  ? — The  largest  number  are  in 
Barbadoes.  In  Barbadoes  the  estates  are  very 
much  divided,  and  are  much  smaller  than  in 
Demerara,  for  instance. 

5384.  In  Barbadoes  what  would  be  about  the 
average  acreage  of  what  you  would  call  an  estate, 
because  they  seem  to  be  very  much  divided  ? — 
They  vary ;  there  are  some  small  properties  of 
40  or  50  acres,  and  there  are  others  again  of 
800  acres,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  an 
average. 

5385.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  those  in  which 
you  are  interested  yourself? — They  are  of  all 
sizes.  We  are  connected  with  the  very  largest 
estates  in  the  island,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
smallest. 

5386.  Naturally  I  suppose  they  would  not  be 
so  divided  and  sub-divided  ;  unless  you  had  some 
difficulty  in  grouping  them,  you  could  not  group 
them  conveniently? — Occasionally  that  occurs. 
A  man  owning    an  estate  finds  an    adjoining 

Property  for  sale,  and  he  buys  it,  and  adds  it  to 
is  own,  and  that  process  goes  on. 
.  5387.  Does  not  that  system  of  small  estates 
lead  to  increased  expense  in  the  management  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  small  estates  are  most  economically 
managed. 

5388.  You  said  that  you  had  been  doing  all  that 
was  possible,  in  fact,  to  increase  both  the  produce 
and  also  to  effect  the  economies,  so  t^at  by  the 
result  of  those  efforts  you  are  enabled  at  present  to 
produce  at  prices  that  are  on  the  average^  we  will 
will  assume  of  6  /.  or  8  /.  a  ton  cheaper  than  they 
were  some  10  years  ago  ? — I  think  if  the  present 
prices  were  to  continue  we  should  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  manv  of  the  estates  in  keeping  up  the 
cultivation;  but  I  think  that  the  price  nowid  below 
what  it  has  ever  been  for  sugar  of  a  similar  class, 
and  we  might  hope  that  in  Sie  natural  course  of 
things  there  mignt  be  some  slight  improvement. 

5389.  Taking  the  prices^  we  will  say,  for  six  or 
eight  years  back  «t  th«  average  you  have  been 
mentioning,  6i!.  or  8/.  a  ton  higher  than  the 
juresent  prices,  would  you  not  have  thought  in 
those  times  that  if  the  prices  came  down  so  much 
as  they  have  come  down  at  present,  you  would 
not  have  been  able  to  conduct  yo^r  manufacture  ? 
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— That  I  think  is  my  evidence,  that  if  the  prices 
were  to  remain  at  this  low  paint  we  should  be 
obliged  to  abandon  our  estates. 

5390.  Taking  yourself  back,  we  will  say,  to 
six  or  eight  years,  if  you  had  been  told  that  those 
prioes  were  reduced  by  6  Z.  or  7  /.  or  6  /.  a  ton 
within  the  period  of  six  or  eight  years,  would  not 
you  have  Uiought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
continue  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

5391.  In  those  olden  times,  six  or  eight  years 
since,  if  you  had  had  any  suppoMtion  that  the 
prices  would  have  come  down  as  they  have  done, 
you  would  have  been  so  discouraged  that,  in  all 
probability,  you  might  have  withdrawn  your 
capital,  to  some  extent  ? — We  should  have  done 
so,  undoubtedly.  The  process  tjiat  is  now  going 
on  would  have  been  commenced^  if  we  eould  have 
foreseen  what  you  now  put  before  us. 

5392.  Is  the  process  to  which  you  refer  a 
process  of  abandonment,  or  process  of  economy  ? 
— Of  abandonment. 

5393.  Is  not  it  a  natural  inference  to  draw 
from  the  existing  condition  of  the  trade  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  you  must  have  practised 
greater  economies  within  the  last  si:x  or  eight 
years,  otherwise  you  would  not  be  able  to  stand 
at  all  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  done  so 
to  a  greater  extent,  and  that  we  have  been 
economising ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  economy, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  result  of  those  very  low 
prices  must  be  a  loss  instead  of  profit. 

5394.  Could  you  indicate  in  what  direction 
those  economies  would  have  been  ? — No ;  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  say  any  more  than  this  :  that 
every  man  has  tried  to  get  the  best  labour  that 
he  could  for  his  money,  and  to  turn  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  estate  to  the  best  account,  but  in 
what  particular  way  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
say. 

5395.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  same  amount 
of  intelligence  which  has  led  to  those  economies- 
does  not  exist  at  the  present  day  ? — I  feel  satis- 
fied that  it  does. 

5396.  There  are  other  great  industries  which 
are  suffering  to  a  great  extent  in  recent  times  ; 
we  will  take,  for  instance,  as  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  this  country,  the  Irish  industry ;  we 
are  aware  that  in  the  present  time  the  production 
can  be  effected  at  quite  one-third  of  the  price 
that  existed  some  few  years  ago;  Beverdieless  the 
manufacture  continues ;  may  not  that  condition 
of  things  also  exist  in  the  West  Indies ;  might 
not  your  necessities  force  you  to  greater  econo- 
mies, so  that,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  times, 
you  would  maintain  your  ground? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  that  we  should  carry  econo- 
mies to  that  point,  and  I  think  that,. taking  the 
case  of  the  iron  industry  to  which  you  have 
referred,  if  we  could  trace  distinctly  the  cause  of 
depression  which  we  thought  ought  to  be  removed, 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  this  country  in 
removing  it,  and  that  is  the  position  of  the  West 
India  industry.  We  can  trace  our  depression  to 
a  specific  cause,  and  we  require  that  that  cause  of 
depression  should  be  removed;  the  other  diffi-* 
cutties  we  must  meet,  and  endeavour  to  sur- 
mount. 

5397.  But  you  measure  that  cause,  you  aee,  by 
a  spedfio  amount,  inasmuch  as  you  say  that  the 
came  of  the  existing  depression  can  be  measured 
by  a  countervailing  duty  of  something  like  2  2.  a 
ton  ? — Pardon  me  ;  I  have  not  said  ^lat,  Bor  do 
I  mean  it.     I  think  the  evidence  does  not  ge  to 
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that  point.  It  does  not  say  that  2  /.  is  the 
measure^  but  that  the  intention  of  this  Govern* 
ment  to  impose  a  countervailing  diitj  of  2  iL  to 
3  /•  per  ton  would  have  such  an  influence  that  we 
should  get  rid  of  those  bounties.  That,  I  thinks 
18  the  right  effect  of  the  evidence,  and  that  is 
what  is  in  my  mind ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  measure 
the  effect  of  bounties.  Indeed,  they  vary  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  I  believe  that  the  effect  of 
nnposin^  a  countervailing  duty  of  2  /.  to  3  /.  per 
ton  would  be  sufficient  to  check  those  bounties, 
wherever  they  may  be.  ^  - 

5398.  But  at  the  same  time,  not  to  relieve  the 
West  Indian  sugar  growers  to  a  very  great 
extent  ?— We  think  that,  supposing  the  bounties 
were  done  away  with,  we  should  know  that  we 
had  only  fair  competition  to  meet,  and  that  we 
must  try  to  meet  it,  and  we  should  hope  to  be 
49uccessfu1. 

5399.  That  is  to  say,  with  the  advantage  that 
would  be  rendered  by  the  2i,  you  would  be  in  a 
fair  position  to  compete  with  other  sugar  pro- 
ducing countries  ? — I  do  not  say  that  if  the  effect 
of  our  putting  a  countervailing  duty  of  2  /.  to  3  /. 
per  ton  should  have  the  effect  oi  stopping  the 
bounties,  we  should  be  encouraged  to  proceed, 
hoping  upon  fair  competition  to  hold  our 
ground. 

5400.  If  you  did  not  benefit  by  the  2  /.  duty 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  you  to  continue 
your  industry,  where  is  the  need  of  making  any 
effort  at  all  in  that  direction? — I  am  sorrjr  tnat  I 
do  not  quite  follow  the  argument. 

5401.  You  would  only  admit  that  it  is  a  benefit 
to  the  extent  of  2/.  per  ton,  and  you  will  take 
the  chanjoe  of  any  further  benefits  to  result  after- 
wards ? — I  think  that  if  the  imposition  of  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  of  some  2  /.  to  3  /.  a  ton,  and  the 
effect  of  it  should  be  to  stop  those  bounties,  we 
should,  if  we  only  had  fair  competition,  be  en- 
couraged to  take  our  chance,  but  I  do  not  regiird 
it  as  a  question  of  2  Z.  per  ton. 

5402.  Supposing  that  you  do  not  limit  it,  but 
taking  the  fact  of  protection,  or  the  word  **  pro- 
tection," the  advantage  'or  benefit  may  be 
extended  to  the  extent  of  2  /.  per  ton  ;  in  that 
condition  vou  would  not  fail  to  go  on  with  your 
processes  if  tiie  grorsvih  of  sugar  and  its  manu- 
facture in  the  West  Indies  ? — ^1  did  not  limit  it 
to  figures  at  all.  I  limit  it  to  the  principle ;  and 
I  consider  that  if  the  effect  of  our  imposing  a 
countervailing  duty  should  put  an  end  to  those 
bounties,  we  must  take  our  chance  as  to  what 
the  prices  might  be.  We  are  prepared  to  com- 
pete upon  equal  terms,  and  if  we  do  sink  under 
lair  competition  we  must  do  so.  Of  course,  our 
hardship  is  that  we  dp  not  sink  under  fair  com- 
petition, but  by  reason  of  a  bounty  which  tells 
against  us.  I  did  not  put  it  as  a  question  of 
price. 

5403.  I  will  put  it  in  this  form ;  that  with  an 
additional  aid  of  2/.  a  ton,  this  unfortunate 
process  that  is  goine  on  at  present  in  the  West 
indies,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two,  you  think 
may  be  arrested ;  that  is  to  say,  the  abandoning 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  estates  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  the  mere  difference  of  2/.  a  ton  would  have 
that  effect,  because  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  effect  of  the  bounties  is  to  make  the  price 
indefinite,  which  is  not  governed  by  natural  laws, 
but  by  something  artificial^  the  extent  of  which 
we  cannot  measure. 
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5404.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  firm 
is  in  connection  with  300  or  400  estates  ;  in  what 
way  are  they  so  connected ;  do  they  own  any 
estates  7 — We  own  some  in  Barbadoes,  some  in 
Trinidad,  some  in  Jamaica,  and  some  in  Deme- 
rara. 

5405.  In  the  other  cases,  in  what  maimet  are 
you  connected  with  the  estates  ? — We  receive  the 
consignments  from  the  estates. 

5406.  And  you  advance  money  to  enable  the 
cultivation  to  be  carried  on  ? — Yes. 

5407.  You  stated  that  there  is  the  finest  sugar 
machinery  in  the  world  in  Demerara ;  why  is  the 
best  machinery  in  the  English  colonies  confined 
to  Demerara  ? — The  estates  are  upon  a  larger 
scale,  ^  and  therefore  you  can  try  experiments 
there  which  you  do  not  care  to  try  upon  a  small 
estate. 

5408.  Judging  by  the  exports  of  sugar  from 
Demerara,  the  experiment  has  been  successful  in 
Demerara,  has  it  not? — It  has  been  successful  to 
the  extent  of  increasing  the  production ;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  been  success- 
ful to  the  extent  of  giving  us  increased  profits. 

5409.  Taking  the  year  for  which  we  liave 
returns  in  the  statistical  abstrKct  of  the  colonies, 
is  it  not  the  case  that  the  export  of  sugar  from 
Demerara  has  risen  from  1,300,000  cwt.  in  1863, 
to  1,900,000  cwt.  in  1877,  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.? — Yes;  we  have  been  increasing 
considerably  in  Demerara,  but  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not say  that  it  has  been  attended  with  profit. 

5410.  Would  it  be  possible  to  adojjt  any  sys- 
tem by  which  the  small  estates  in  the  island 
might  have  the  advantage  of  this  improved 
machinery  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  The  best  net  profits  have  un- 
questionabljr  been  made  upon  estates  where  they 
have  not  this  expensive  machinery. 

5411.  You  do  not  consider  the  French  plan  of 
doing  their  work  in  a  factory  is  a  good  one  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  answer  in  the  colonies;  it 
never  has  answered  in  the  colonies  so  far  as  it 
has  been  tried ;  but  I  hear,  with  regard  to  the 
French  colonies,  that  until  the  engineers  who 
furnished  those  machines  were  paia,  things  ap- 
peared to  go  on  very  prosperously,  but  I  under- 
stand now  that  it  is  very  much  the  reverse  ;  that 
instead  of  paying  dividends  they  are  sinking 
money. 

5412.  There  are  very  large  old  establishments 
there,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  several. 

5413.  How  large  a  proportion  of  sugar  at 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  is  manufactured  in 
those  factories?— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how 
much,  but  I  know  that  there  are  several  central 
factories  in  those  islands. 

5414.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  West  Indies  could  be  enormously 
increased  ;  how  would  the  ^labour  be  attained  ? — 
So  far  as  Barbadoes  is  concerned,  we  have  abund- 
ance of  labour.  SSo  far  as  Demerara  and  Trinidad 
are  concerned,  those  colonies  have  made  very 
excellent  arrangements  for  immigration,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  terns  of  thousands  should 
not  go  there. 

5415.  In  Barbadoes  you  have  abundant  labour, 
ahd  is  it  not  the  case  that  nearly  every  acre  in 
Barbadoes  is  cultivated  ? — It  is  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  still  we  are  improving  and  getting  rather 
larger  returns. 

5416.  You  could  not  enormously  increase  the 
112  •  production 
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Eroduction  ? — Not  in  Barbadoes,  certainly  not, 
ut  m  Demerara  and  in  Trinidad  also  by  means 
of  coolie  labour,  or  Chinese,  or  other  labour,  we 
might  do  so.  « 

5417.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  since  the 
slave  trade  had  been  stopped,  you  are  able  to  com- 
pete with  Cuba  ? — I  am  scarcely  able  to  say  that 
we  were  able  to  compete  with  Cuba,  but  we  held 
our  ground  better. 

5418.  Is  it  lately  that  there  has  been  this  great 
stride  forward  which  vou  mentioned  in  Cuba  in 
the  export  of  sugar,  although  they  have  had  to 
undergo  the  same  competition  that  you  have 
with  bounty-fed  sugar  ?— They  are  working  wiih 
slave  labour. 

5419.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  since 
slavery  had  been  abolished,  you  were  able  to  hold 
your  own  ?-— I  say  that  we  do  a  little  better  than 
we  were  doing  ;  tut  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  in  Cuba,  whenever  they  care  to  press  their 
slaves,  they  can  produce  at  a  very  low  cost. 

5420.  You  consider  that  slave  labour  is  much 
more  efficient  and  economical  than  free  labour  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  in  the  colonies. 

5421.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  is  larger  now, 
with  a  system  of  free  labour,  than  it  used  to  be 
with  slave  labour? — In  the  first  place,  I  am  not. 
certain  that  it  is,  and  in  the  next  place,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  Southern  States  of  America. 

5422.  You  stated  that  the  crop  of  beetroot  must 
always  be  a  precarious  concern  ?  —  Our  expe- 
rience is  that  root  crops  are  always  precarious, 
more  or  less. 

5423.  Then,  upon  the  average  of  years  you 
have  a  considerable  advantage  in  competition  with 
beetroot,  inasmuch  as  you  avoid  those  bad  seasons? 
— I  do  not  know  that  you  can  carry  it  quite  so  far 
as  that.     We  have  bad  seasons  too. 

5424.  I  understand  you  to  state  that  beetroot 
is  much  more  precarious  than  the  sugar  cane  is? — 
Yes;  I  think  it  is  the  experience  of  all  parties  that 
a  root  crop  is  precarious. 

5425.  i  ou  stated  that  if  the  sugar  plantations 
were  abandoned  in  our  colonies,  there  would  be  no 
incentive  to  the  negroes  to  work ;  but  there  would 
be  the  incentive  of  their  not  desiring  to  starve,  I 
presume  ? — In  the  West  Indian  colonies  one  can 
exist  almost  without  work ;  they  are  so  very  fertile. 
If  you  put  a  plantain  in  it  grows,  and  food  is  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  abundance.  There  is  very 
little  necessity  for  working  for  mere  existence. 

5426.  But  it  is  not  so  in  a  thickly  inhabited 
island  like  Barbadoes? — I  think  I  have  stated  that 
Barbadoes  is  exceptional.  I  think  we  may  hold 
our  ground  in  Barbadoes  when  we  cannot  any- 
where else. 

5427.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in 
Jamaica  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been 
rapidly  diminishing  ? — Yes,  from  what  I  am  told. 

5428.  Therefore  you  would  presume  that 
Jamaica  would  be  most  rapidly  going  backwards 
on  all  points  ? —  It  does  not  follow  that  it  should 
upon  all  points.  I  believe  that  a  proof  of  that 
was  put  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
negroes.  We  do  hear  very  sorry  accounts  of  the 
condition  of  many  parts  of  Jamaica. 

5429.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  between  the  years 
1861  and  1871  the  population  of  Jamaica  in- 
creased by  60,000 ;  that  is  an  increase  of  about 
15  per  cent  in  10  years  ?— Yes,  I  believe  it  has 
been  steadily  increasing. 
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5430.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the  imports 
into  Jamaica  in  the  years  between  1863  and 
1867  have  been  increased  by  45  per  cent.  ?— I 
believe  you  cannot  take  the  imports  into  Jamaica 
as  a  test  of  the  condition  of  the  island,  because 
Jamaica  is,  to  some  extent,  a  centre  from  which 
other  parts  ate  supplied. 

5431.  What  other  island  is  supplied  from 
Jamaica,  or  what  other  colonies? — There  is  a 
great  trade  between  Jamaica 'and  various  places 
m  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

5432.  Goods  would  not  be  landed  at  Jamaica, 
I  presume,  to  be  reshipped  to  South  America? 
—1  know  that  it  was  so ;  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  so  at  the  present  time. 

5433.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the  exports 
have  increased  in  the  same  interval  of  time  be- 
tween 1863  and  1877  by  40  per  cent.,  in  spite 
of  the  supposed  rapid  decline  in  the  growth  of 
sugar  ? — I  do  not  know  so  much  of  the  trade  of' 
Jamaica  as  I  do  of  that  of  Barbadoes,  but  I 
believe  that  the  exports  were  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  great  demand  that  there  was  for 
logwood,  and  thiugs  of  that  kind.  ^  I  know  that 
the  sugar  cultivation  was  not  materially  in- 
creased. 

5434.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  exports  show 
a  steady  rise;  in  1863  there  were  less  than. 
1,000,000/.;  in  1864.  945,000/.;  in  1865, 
912,000/.,  and  in  1867,  1,000,000/.;  whereas, 
in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  they  have  varied 
from  1,400,000/.  to  1,500,000/.,  showing  an 
average  increase  therefore  of  from  40  to  50  per 
cent.? — I  think  the  figures  will  require  to  be 
analysed,  for  us  to  see  what  the  exact  bearing  of 
them  is. 

5335.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the  revenue 
has  increased  between  the  years  1863  and  1877 
from  290,000  L  to  over  half  a  million?— I  believe 
that  at  the  present  time  the  revenue  is  falling 
rapidly.  There  have  been  communications  passing 
with  the  Colonial  Office  upon  that  subject. 

5436.  What  I  have  mentioned  appears  by  the 
Statistical  Abstract?  —  But  that  does  not  go 
beyond  1877, 1  think. 

5437.  It  appears  that  in  1863  the  revenue  was 
290,000  /.,  in  1864,  330,000  /.,  and  so  on,  while  in 
the  last  three  years  that  we  have  re'turns  for,  the' 
revenue  is  590,000  /.,  570,000  /.,  and  532,000  /.  ? 
— Yes,  and  it  is  rapidly  declining,  I  believe.  I 
think  that  the  recent  returns  have  been  very  un- 
'satisfactorv. 

5438.  An  increase  of  upwards  of  80  per  cent, 
is  not  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  in  15 
years,  is  it  ? — It  does  not  always  follow  that  the 
public  revenue  is  an  indication  of  prosperity.  I 
remember  going  up  to  Mr.  Hawes,  when  he  was 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  mentioning  the 
sad  state  of  British  Guiana  at  that  time,  and 
he  turned  to  figures,  as  you  have  now  done,  and 
said,  "  1  see  by  the  public  revenue  that  you  have 
increased  so  much."  The  fact  was  that  the 
public  revenue  was  increased  by  a  tax  upon  pro- 
visions in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops 
of  the  colony ;  and  there  may  be  some  circum- 
stances to  explain  this  difference  in  the  public 
revenue  in  Jamiaca. 

5439.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the  debt  has 
diminished  by  upwards  of  100,000  /.  in  the  same 
15  years  ? — 1  do  not  know.  I  have  not  looked 
into  the  question  of  the  state  of  Jamaica  par- 
ticularly. 

'    5440.  Should 
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5440.  Should  you  say  that  a  country  of  which 
the  population  is  growing  rapidly,  of  which  the 
imports  and  exports  are  also  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  40  per  cent,  in  15  years^  and  in 
which  the  revenue  has  increased  by  80  per  cent, 
in  the  same  interval  of  time,  shows  symptoms  of 
rapidly  retrogading  ? — No,  not  upon  a  statement 
of  that  kind. 

5441.  Are  not  those  all  figures  that  may  be 
relied  upon  ? — They  may  be,  but,  as  I  stated, 
they  admit  of  explanation. 

5442.  What  proportion  of  the  present  depres- 
sion of  the  sugar  trade  do  you  consider  to  be  due 
to  the  bounties,  and  wnat  proportion  to  the 
general  depression  of  trade? — i  do  not  think  that 
anyone  could  answer  that  question. 

5443.  Do  you  consider  the  depression  in  sugar 
as  great  as  it  is  in  the  average  of  our  manufac- 
tures ? — I  think  it  is  quit^  possible  that  there 
may  be  great  depression  in  other  articles;  and  if 
you  could  trace  that  depression  to  a, specific  cause, 
if  that  cause  was  one  which  might  easily  be  re- 
moved, I  should  say  remove  that  cause,  whatever 
the  depression  might  be. 

5444.  Should  you  not  say  when  you  see  a 
depression  in  all  other  articles  on  an  average  as 
great  as  that  in  sugar,  it  mi^ht  well  be  that  the 
causes  which  had  produced  this  great  depres^on 
in  other  things  had  also  acted  in  a  like  manner 
upon  sugar? — I  should  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
cause,  and,  if  I  found  out  the  specific  cause,  I 
should  endeavour  to  remedy  it  if  it  admitted  of 
the  remedy. 

Mr.  CQurtney. 

5445.  You  have  formed  no  precise  opinion  as 
to  the  eflfect  of  these  foreign  bounties  on  the 
price  of  sugar  ? — I  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
effect;  but  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  could 
estimate  the  measure  of  the  effect. 

5446.  You  could  not  evaluate  it? — No,  you 
cannot  say  that  it  is  so  many  shillings. 

5447.  feut  you  think  that  2/.  a  ton  would  be 
insufiScient  to  compensate  for  the  injury  done  ? 
— I  think,  as  I  have  already  slated,  that  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  of  2/.  or  3/.  a  ton  might  have 
the  effect  of  stopping  the  bounties,  and  then  we 
should  be  upon  fair  and  equal  terms  ;  but  I  do 
not  consider  that  it  is  a  question  of  2  /.  a  ton  or 
2  /.  10^.  a  ton ;  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  mea- 
sure the  effect  precisely. 

5448.  How  could  a  countervailing  duty  stop  the 
operation  of  the  bounties,  except  by  restoring  the 
price  to  what  it  would  have  been  without  the 
bounties  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you  can  very  well 
go  into  the  question  of  price,  because  that  must 
be  determined  by  many  other  circumstances; 
but  when  you  do  know  that  the  price  must  be 
prejudicially  affected  by  a  bounty,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  matter  of  light  to  remove 
that  grieTance. 

5449.  But  you  do  not  propose  to -impose  an 
absolute  prohibition  upon  the  importation  of 
bounty-fed  sugar? — I  am  not  proposing  to  im- 
pose an  absolute  prohibition,  although  I  have 
heard  it  suggested. 

5450.  Do  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  go  that  length,  except 
under  circumstances  perhaps  different  to  what 
obtain  at  present.  I  think  that  the  proposal  1^ 
put  a  countervailing  duty  might  have  the  effect 
of  stopping  the  bounties,  and  bringing  about  an 
arrangement  which  would  place  all  the  parties 
again  upon  a  fair  footing. 
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5451.  If  you  are  not  going  to  prohibit  abso- 
lutely and  you  want  to  impose  a  duty,  that  duty 
must  have  some  relation  to  the  bounty,  or  to  the 
effect  upon  the  bounty  upon  the  price  here  ?— 
Some  general  relation,  but  in  all  these  matters 
there  never  can  be  mathematical  accuracy.  We 
have  found,  in  former  instances,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  very  precisely  into  figures. 

5452.  It  may  not  be  mathematically  accurate, 
but  you  must  form  some  calculation  ? — I  think 
that  the  countervailing  duty  of  from  2  /.  to  3  /.  a 
ton  would  be  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  the  present 
system. 

5453.  I  thought,  in  answer  to  the  honourable 
Member  for  Kinsale,  you  said  that  2  /.  would  be 
insufficient? — No,  I  purposely  guarded  myself 
against  any  remark  of  that  kind. 

5454.  You  think  that  the  ultimate  form  of 
curing  this  evil  is  refining  sugar  in  bond  ? — It 
seems  to  be  generally  considered  that  if  refining 
in  bond  were  adopted  universally,  then  there 
would  b^  no  occasion  for  allowing  drawbacks, 
a^d  that  there  need  not  be  any  concealed  boim- 
ties. 

5455.  But  it  has  been  put  before  us  that  a 
countervailing  duty  is  only  to  be  a  power  kept 
in  reserve  in  order  to  compel  refining  m  bond  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  the  mference  is  altogether 
correct.  I  think  the  object  arrived  at  has  not 
been  simply  refining  in  bond.  The  object  aimed 
at  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  bounties  so  that  we 
may  all  be  on  a  fair  footing. 

5456.  Would  it  satisfy  you  by  refining  and 
manufacturing  in  bond  ? — I  would  rather  leave 
it  ojjen  to  the  refipers,  especially,  to  devise  any 
particular  course.  I  would  rather  confine  myself 
to  the  general  idea,  that  if  we  were  to  show  thaA, 
in  the  event  of  the  bounties  being  coptinued,  we 
should  meet  them  by  a  countervailing  duty,  the 
means  would  be  devised  of  putting  a  stop  to 
them. 

5457.  But  we  are  here  supposed  to  be  engaged 
in  a  practical  inquiry  leading  to  a  practical  con- 
clusion, and  the  line  of  argument  which  has  been 
laid  before  us  by  former  witnesses  is  this,  that 
with  any  scale  of  duties  not  involving  refining  in 
bond,  you  would  certainly  have  bounty  npxed 
up  with  the  allowance  for  drawback,  so  that  that 
is  inevitable  ? — Yes,  it  must  be  so. 

5458.  Therefore  the  only  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  bounty  is  to  adopt  refining  in  bond  ? — 
Manufacturing  and  refining  in  bond. 

5459.  And  in  order  to  compel  other  countries 
to  adopt  the  system  of  refining  in  bond  we 
threaten  them  with  the  imposition  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty  ? — I  scarcely  follow  it  in  that  way, 
because  it  may  be  very  true  that  in  carrying  it 
out  the  suggestion  of  refining  in  bond  may  be  the 
best,  but  tnat  is  not  the  principle  upon  which  we 
propose  to  act. 

5460.  You  would  impose  a  countervailing  duty 
independently? — I  would  impose  it  in  such  a 
Whj  that  the  parties  shall  be  recouped  for  re- 
fimng  in  bond,  certainly ;  if  that  is  the  only  means 
of  preventing  bounties  being  allowed,  by  all  means 
let  that  be  Ine  course  adopted. 

5461.  Supposing  that  wefce  adopted,  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  would  drop? — If  all  countries 
were  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing,  and  no  bounties 
were  allowed,  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
impose  a  countervailing  duty. 

5462.  But  with  a  system  of  refining  in  .bond 
there  could  be  no  bounty,  could  there  ? — ^I  am 
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not  prepared  to  say  that  there  conld  not  be ;  I 
ifaould  think  there  could  be;  but  that  \b  a  matter 
wliieh  I  would  rather  leave  in  the  hands  of 
experts. 

5463.  Supposing  that  sugar  were  brought  into 
this  country  or  any  other  country^  could  not  they 
refine  the  bonded  product  and  send  it  out  again, 
no  duty  haying  been  imposed  on  the  way,  and 
Aus  remit  the  result  to  the  other  country  to  which 
it  is  sent  absolutely  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
any  bounty  ? — ^I  quite  a^ee  to  that  extent  there 
bemg  no  daty  cnargeaole,  and  no  drawback 
allowed ;  there  being  no  operation  of  that  kind, 
undoubtedly  there  would  not  be  any  scope ;  but 
I  think  that  your  former  remark  went  a  little 
farther  than  uiat,  as  to  whether  there  might  not 
be  some  other  means. 

5464.  I  thought  you  denied  that  refining  in 
hood  would  do  away  with  the  suspicion  of  the 
bounty  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

5465.  If  refining  in  bond  is  adopted  there 
could  be  no  bounty  ? — So  far-as  that  goes  there 
could  not  be. 

5466.  Then  you  would  join  in  recommending 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  policy  of  in- 
ducing other  coimtries  to  join  in  refimng  in  bond? 
— Yes. 

5467.  Do  you  think  tliat  refining  in  bond  is  a 
simple  process  ? — ^They  have  found  it  a  simple 
process  in  France,  manufacturing  in  bond. 

5468.  But  they  have  not  refined  in  bond,  have 
they  ;  they  have  manufactured,  but  not  refined? 
— That  is  so. 

5469.  Do  you  think  that  experience  proves  the 
simplicity  of'^  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  would  be 
just  as  much  facility  in  refining  in  bond  as  in 
manufacturing  in  bond. 

5470.  Have  you  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  operation  of  manufacturing  in  bond  in 
France  ? — Only  what  one  has  read  and  heard  at 
different  times.  I  have  made  inquiries  when  I 
have  been  over  in  France,  and  have  had  ques- 
tions answered,  but  I  have  never  taken  any 
actual  part  either  in  manufacturing  or  in  re- 
fining. 

5471.  You  have  in  former  years  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  upon  this  question  of  refining  in 
bond,  I  think,  have  you  not?— Yes,  I  did  as  far 
as  it  applied  to  this  country. 

5472.  You  held  that  here,  at  all  events,  it 
would-  be  impracticable? — Not  impracticable, 
but  it  would  be  costly^  and  it  would  be  a  means 
of  evasion. 

5473.  I  think  you  gave  some  evidence  upon 
that  point  before  the  former  Committee  ? — ^i  es, 

I  did.  - 

5474.  You  said  then :  "  The  efiect  of  refining 
m  bond  would  be  to  saddle  the  country  with  an 
enormous  cost  for  Excise  officers,  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  from  250,000  /.  to  500,000  /.,  and  to 
open  a  door  to  fraud,  whereas  the  present  system 
is  carried  out  with  tolerable  accuracy  at  a  cost  of 
2,500  /.  a  year,  without  the  possibility  of  fraud." 
You  adhere  to  that  still  ? — Yes,  as  matters  were 
then  contemplated,  because  tliat  supposed  that 
every  place  where  sugar  was  imported  there  were 
to  be  refineries  established,  however  large  or 
however  small  they  might  be,  and  that  there  was 
to  be  an  opportunity  to  each  party  of  refining  in 
bond.  We  know  that  supposing  refining  in  bond 
to  have  taken  place  in  this  country,  where  there 
were  heavy  duties,  it  would  have  been  essential 
ta  watch  every  one  of  those  places,  and  to  have 
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a  staff  of  Customs  or  Excise  officers  at  every  re- 
finery. 

5475.  Are  you  going  to  couple  the  suggestion 
of  refining  in  bond  with  a  recommendation  of 
the  processi  of  refining  in  a  few  select  factories  ? 
~Na 

5476.  Would  not  that  objection  which  you 
think  would  be  so  weighty  in  respect  to  our- 
selves be  of  equal  weight  with  respect  to  France 
and  Germany? — No;  because  there  would  not 
be  the  same  danger  in  France.  In  France  they 
legislate  in  a  very  different  spirit  There  would 
not  be  the  same  number  of  refineries  in  France 
as  we  might  have  had  here  under  the  scheme 
that  was  proposed. 

5477.  X  ou  also  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
the  effect  of  refining  in  bond  would  be  very  in- 
jurious to  certain  of  our  colonies  which  sent  in 
sugar  in  a  state  fit  for  consumption ;  do  you 
adinere  to  that  opinion  still  ? — I  do  not  remember 
the  exa6t  terms.  I  should  like  to  have  the  whole 
(rf  the  sentence  read  to  me. 

5478.  It  is  in  Question  5963,  where  you 
said :  ^^  The  effect  would  be  to  exclude  all  sugars 
which  are  now  brought  here  fit  for  consumption 
without  going  through  the  refineries,  from  Bar- 
badoes,  especially ;  the  import  from  Barbadoes 
amounts  to  nearly  50,000  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
nearly  all  fit  for  consumption ;  now  either  that 
must  so  through  the  refineries,  or  it  must  compete 
with  double  refined  sugar  paying  only  tlie  8am« 
rate  of  duty**? — Yes,  I  uphela  the  system  erf" 
graduated  duties,  and  the  effect  of  that  would 
have  been  that  the  refined  sugar  would  have 
been  virtually  passed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
that  we  should  have  been  paying  for  sugar  mixed 
with  other  substances. 

5479.  If  you  had  refining  in  bond  you  would 
only  have  one  duty  on  su^ar  ? — Yes ;  if  you  were 
to  have  refining  m  bond  and  the  manufacture 
carried  on  as  it  is  in  France  that  would  be  so» 
There  need  be  only  one  rate  of  duty  upon  sugar. 

5480.  Therefore  if  France  imports  sugar  from 
French  colonies  which  is  not  refined  loaf  sugar, 
but  which  is  still  so  refined  as  to  be  fit  for  con- 
sumption at  once,  that  sugar  would  be  exposed 
to  unequal  competition  ? — Unless  you  had  a  gra- 
duated scale  of  duties. 

5481.  You  admit  that  that  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  sugar  refined  in  bond  ? — So 
far  as  sugars  going  to  the  refiners  were  con- 
cerned, but  it  does  not  follow  there  might  not  be 
a  graduated  scale  for  other  sugars  fit  for  consump- 
tion 

5482.  Refined  in  bond,  together  with  a  gra* 
duated  scale,  otherwise  how  could  you  deal  with 
the  country  exporting  ? — We  had  it  virtually  in 
this  country,  because  there  were  refiners  worKing 
in  bond  at  the  same  time  that  we  had  a  graduated 
scale  of  duties. 

5483.  Exclusively  for  exportation? — Kefining 
in  bond  for  exportation.  0 

5484.  You  did  not  propose  to  press  it  upon 
other  countries  ?— No. 

5485.  So  that  the  difficulty  that  you  appre- 
hended with  respect  to  ourselves  would  apply  to 
other  countries?  —  I    do  not  know   that  that 
follows,  because  our  system  was  very  complicated  - 
at  the  time. 

*  5486.  I  see  you  were  aware  at  that  time,  in 
1862,  that  the  French  system  gave  a  bounty  to 
exportation  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  that  was  so. 
5487.  Will  you  refer  to  Questions  6092  and 
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6093 ;  do  you  adiiere  to  the  opinioDs  there  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  frauds  that  might  be  com- 
mitted?— I  may  mention  that  just  about  that 
time  discoveries  had  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  Whitechapel  frauds  with  respect  to  spirits, 
and  I  spoke  here  under  the  influence  of  diat  in- 
formation, and  I  think  you  will  find;  farther  on, 
that  that  question  was  entered  into.  It  was 
foimd  out  that  in  the  distilleries  in  Whitechapel 
they  had  succeeded  in  defrauding  the  revenue, 
and  with  an  article  like  sugar,  which  was  valuable 
in  every  shape ;  I  thought  it  more  probable  th9.t 
there  might  be  frauds  in  sugar  even  than  in 
spirits,  for  I  think  it  was  about  that  time,  and  I 
spoke  under  that  influence. 

5488.  Just  now,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
you  said  that  you  did  not  think  you  gave 
evidence  that  refining  in  bond  was  impracticable, 
only  that  it  would  involve  some  risk  of  fraud  and 
great  expense  ?— Yes. 

5489.  You  gave  evidenpe  that  it  would  lead  to 
firaud,  and  be  very  expensive,  but  not  necessarily 
impracticable;  that  is  your  explanation  of  the 
evidence  which  you  gave  ? — I  do  not  remember 
the  questions  which  I  may  have  answered. 

5490.  I  am  speaking  now  of  my  question, 
which  you  answered  at  the  begining  of  my  ex- 
amination to-day;  in  referring  to  former  evidence, 

Jou  said  that  you  disclaimed  the  notion  that  you 
ad  given  evidence  that  refining  in  bond  was 
impracticable,  but  you  concurred  in  the  evidence 
that  it  was  costly,  and  likely  to  lead  to  fraud  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  the  eflect  of  my 
evidence. 

549 1.  Willyounow  look  at  Question  6142 ;  there 
are  four  questions  which  follow  one  another,  put 
b^  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  in  summing  up  your  evidence,  **  Upon 
the  whole  your  impression  is  that  refining  in 
bond  would  obtain  no  useful  object,  unless  it 
took  away  the  whole  graduation  of  the  duty;" 
are  you  still  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes. 

5492.  "  And  if  it  aid  that  it  would  not  be  so 
fair  as  a  system  which  kept  the  graduation  of 
the  duty ;  "  are  you  still  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes. 

5493.  "  Your  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  so 
difficult  as  to  be  almost  impracticable  ; "  are  you 
still  of  that  opinion  ? — Almost  impracticable  I 
should  sav  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  at  that  time. 

5494.  '  You  are  prepared  to  recommend  to 
foreign  countries  to  adopt  a  system  which  should 
be  injurious  to  the  importation  of  sugar  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  which  should  be  likely  to  lead  to 
firaud,  and  which  involves  so  many  difficulties  as 
to  be  almc^st  impracticable  ? — The  circumstances 
are  not  at  all  parallel.  The  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries  are  so  different  that  the  one  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  other. 

5495.-  We  are  speakingthere  of  many  countries, 
half-a-dozen  countries? — Other  countries,  con- 
tinental countries;  and  besides  which  the  cir- 
cumstances are  very  different  now  from  what 
they  were  at  that  time. 

5496.  If  refininjg  in  bond  had  been  then  adopted 
it  would  have  affected  yourself  ?— Yes,  it  might 
have  done. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brawn. 

5497.  I  think  you  said  in  your  examination 
that  the  competition  between  cane  sugar  and 
Austrian  beetroot  sugar  is  now  very  serious 
on  the  part  of  Ae  West  Indies  ?— I  have  not 
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mentioned  Austrian  sugar.  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  sugar  upon  which  bounties  are  allowed 
does  compete  predjudicially  to  u& 

5498.  We  may  take  it  that  the  competition 
between  cane  and  beet  sugar  operates  preju- 
dicially against  West  India  sugar  ?-— There  may 
be  competition  between  beet  ^ugar  and  cane 
sugar,  no  doubt. 

5499.  But  the  effect  of  that  competition  is  to 
lower  the  price,  of  course  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent;  that  would  depend  very  much  upon  the 
total  supply  of  the  two  articles  and  the  demand 
for  them. 

5500.  Has  the  price  been  lowered  here  ? — Yes, 
the  price  of  sugar  has  fiallen. 

5501.  Do  you  thijik  that  that  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  competition  between  beetroot  sugar  and 
cane  root  sugar? — No. 

5502.  What  are  the  other  causes? — Various 
causes  \  I  think  that  liie  stock  being  rather  more 
than  is  wanted  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
general  depression,  have  had  an  influence. 

5503.  Tnat  is  to  say,  the  general  state  of  com- 
mercial depression  which  we  have  passed  through 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  tended  to  lower 
the  price  of  sugar  more ;  are  there  aoy  other 
causes? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  price  of 
sugar  has  been  affected  like  other  things ;  but 
that  does  not  touch  the  niatter  that  we  bring 
forward,  that  we  are  specially  injured  by  some- 
thing that  we  consider  might  be  remediea. 

5504.  But  we  must  consider  and  judge  of  how 
far  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  which  injures  the 
West  Indies  arises  from  the  depression  in  trade, 
which  is  general,  or  from  the .  foreign  bounties, 
must  we  not  ? — I  think  you  may  consider  that 
both  causes  are  in  operation. 

5505.  If  the  one  cause  is  more  in  operation 
than  the  other,  of  course  this  Committee  wili 
have  to  consider  that  cause  fairly  and  thoroughly  ? 
— It  might  be  that  one  of  the  two  causes  you 
could  remedy,  and  that  the  other  you  could  not. 

5506.  But  supposing  that  the  cause  were  tJie 
depression  of  trade,  surely  it  would  not  do  for  us 
to  suggest  a  countervailing  duty  which  would 
not  afiect  the  depression  of  trade  ? — If  you  could 
prove  that  the  cause  of  the  de<»*ease  was  owing 
altogether  to  the  depression  of  trade,  and  that 
the  effect  of  the  bounties  was  nothing  at  all,  we 
should  have  no  ground  for  complaint. 

5507.  You  would  have  no  case,  in  other  words  ? 
— Clearly. 

5508.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  depression  of 
trade  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  matter  ?— 
I  think  it  has  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  it  touches  the  point  that  we 
are  considering. 

5509.  We  find,  from  the  statistics  quoted  by 
the  noble  Lord,  that  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Jamiuca,  the  revenue  and  otner  things,  have  been 
increasing,  and  the  debt  diminishing  ;  that  being 
00,  do  you  think  that  we  should  consider  that  we 
dtould  consider  that  the  system  of  bounty-fed 
sugar  had  injured  Jamaica  materially  ? — I  think 
that  the  two  things  might  perfectly  run  together; 
I  think  it  is  quite  possible  tiiat  Jamaica  might 
be  holding  her  ground,  or  even  advancing ;  I 
suppose  that  su<m  a  state  of  thii^  might  be 
possible,  and  yet  that  the  whole  sugar  interest  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies  should  be  damaged  by 
the  French  and  Austrian  system. 

5510.  But  then  you  come  to  make  your  caset 
here,  and  state  that  the  sugar  estates  are  going 
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oat  of  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies^  and  are 
being  ruined,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
find  that  this  state  of  affairs  exists,  namely,  in- 
creased ipiports  and  exports,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  debt  of  Jamaica,  surely  those  two  statements 
cannot  well  run  together  ? — Siu-ely  in  taking 
Jamaica  you  are  taking  just  one  isolated  place 
which  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  supply  of 
sugar  to  this  country ;  unhappily,  Jamaica 
sends  very  little ;  it  is  a  question,  if  you  are  to 
measure  it  by  the  quantities  of  sugar  being,  now 
sent,  Jamaica  would  have  very  little  to  do  with 
it.  The  other  colonies  send  so  much  more.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  Jamaica,  which  in  my  days  supplied 
us  bO  freely,  now  sends  very  little. 

5511.  Supposing  we  were  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  countervailing  duty,  of  course  that 
would  tend  to  check  the  production  in  those 
countries  against  which  we  impose  the  duty, 
would  it  not  ? — Not  necessarily. 

5512.  Why  so? — Because  if  they  could  com- 
pete with  us  on  fair  terms  we  would  be  ready  to 
do  so  ;  if  they  only  competed  with  us  on  fair 
terms,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  beetroot 
production  should  not  go  on. 

6513.  If  you  put  on  a  duty  i^ainst  the  Austrian 
and  French  raw  sugars,  would  not  that  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  cultivatioii  of  French  and 
Austrian  raw  sugar  ?— That  does  not  follow. 

5514.  How  would  a  countervailing  duty  help 
the  West  Indies  ? — Because  if  we  are  to  compete 
upon  equal  terms,  we  must  take  our  chance; 
but  when  we  find  that  there  is  a  specific  injury 
being  inflicted  upon  us,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  claim  to  h^ve  that  injury  redressed. 

5515.  Then  you  ask  to  have  a  duty  put  upon 
Austrian  raw  sugar,  which  is  intended,  prac- 
tically, to  stop  competition,  or  make  the  com- 
petition on  equal  terms;  supposing:  it  had  not 
that  effect  the  competition  would  still  remain  on 
what  you  call  unequal  terms  ? — If  you  found 
that  in  attempting  to  redress  a  grievance,  that 
the  efforts  that  you  made  were  meffectual,  you 
would  go  farther  if  the  grievance  was  sub- 
stantially proved. 

5516.  If  this  duty  of  2  /.  a  ton  did  not  put  the 
Austrian  trade  on  a  fair  footing  with  the  West 
India  trade  you  would  go  farther  and  ask  for  a 
farther  duty  ?  —  That  depends.  I  think  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  question  that  we 
have  before  us.  . 

5517.  But  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the 
case  as  you  put  it,  but  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  this  auty,  and  I  want  to  get  out  this ;  sup- 
posing this  duty,  which  you  have  recommended 
to  us  of  2  /.  a  ton,  fails  in  its  operation,  what 
would  you  propose  then ;  you  have  just  stated 
that  you  would  go  farther.  I  presume  by  that 
you  would  increase  the  duty  ? — That  does  not  at 
all  follow.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  principle  than 
of  price,  more  a  matter  of  principle  than  of  the 
mere  rate  of  dut^.  If  you  found  that  the  system 
of  boimties  was  mflicting  a  grievous  injury  upon 
the  industry  of  this  country,  I  think  it  would  be 
right  to  taJce  into  iconsideration  the  means  of 
redressing  that  injury.  If  you  found  that  you 
had  redressed  the  injurv  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
then  if  it  were  proved  that  there  was  still  a  great 
injury,  it  would  be  quite  right  to  take  that  into 
consideration,  and  to  consider  that  the  industry 
of  this  country  has  been  most  prejudicially 
affected. 

5518.  Then,  of  course,  you  are  not  p^repared 
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to  say  that  a  duty  of  2  /.  a  ton  would  be  an 
injury  which  has  no  effect  upon  the  industry  of 
this  country  ? — What  I  have  stated  is  this,  that 
I  think  if  this  country  were  to  decide  upon  im- 
posing a  countervailing  duty  of  say  2  /.  or  3  /. 
a  ton  upon  sugar  which  had  received  bounty,  it 
most  probably  would  have  the  effect  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  system.  I  think  that  that  would 
effect  my  purpose,  and  at  any  rate  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  right  course  to  take. 

5519.  You  say  ^*  most  probably,"  because  you 
think  that  other  countries  will  refine  in  bond  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  other  countries  will  refine  in 
bond. 

5520.  Why?  — Because  I  think  that  the 
foreign  producers  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
access  to  this  market. 

5521.  And  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
duty,  they  will  refine  in  bond  ? — I  think  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  duty,  they  would  put  their 
trade  upon  a  fair  footing,  and  if  refining  in  bond 
would  have  that  effect,  refining  in  bond  would  be 
the  course  to  take. 

5522.  But  it  is  stated  here  that  there  is  no 
other  system  by  which  those  duties  would  be  put 
an  end  to  ? — That  may  be  so,  but  I  would  rather 
not  pledge  myself  to  that,  because  I  have  known 
instances  where  it  has  been  said  that  only  one 
course  would  be  operative,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  something  else  would  answer  better,  and 
therefore  I  would  rather  not  pledge  myself  to 
that. 

5523.  Supposing  that  the  course  of  refining  in 
bond  is  recommended  to  those  two  countries,  you 
do  not  see  any  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  out  as  you  said  in  answer  to  the  honourable 
Member  for  Liskeard,  when  you  were  examined 
upon  that  point?  —  I  have  explained  to  the 
honourable  Member  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  are  so  very  different  that  there  is  no 
parallel  at  all  between  the  two  cases. 

5524.  Take  the  case  of  any  country  that  grows 
some  cane  sugar,  and  also  imports  some  cane 
sugar;  upon  the  imported  cane  sugar  there  is  a 
duty  to  be  paid ;  how  is  it  possible  in  such  a 
country  as  that  they  could  refine  in  bond  ? — All 
this  would  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  with  the 
Custom  House  officerjs.     I  see  no  difficulty  in  it. 

5525.  Let  me  carry  you  one  step  farther ;  if 
they  take  some  cane  sugar  which  is  home  grown^ 
the  home-grown  sugar  being  free  from  duty, 
and  some  sugar  which  is  foreign  grown,  how  can 
you  refuse  the  refiners  of  that  sugar  to  have  it 
all  free  from  duty  ? — It  must  go  in  upon  the  same 
terms  and  come  out  upon  the  Bame  terms. 

5526.  Would  it  not  come  to  this,  that  you 
would  have  to  have  two  refineries? — No. 

5527.  Why  not? — Because  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  let  sugar  go  in  just  Upon  the  same  footing. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  produced  on  one  spot 
or  whether  it  is  produced  on  the  other;  it  would 
make  no  difference  unless  you  wish  to  draw  a 
discrimination. 

5528.  If  sugar  came  in  from  a  foreign  country 
it  would  have  to  come  in  in  bond,  would  it  tiot  ? — 
That  would  depend  upon  the  Custom  House  ar- 
rangements of  the  country. 

5529.  Do  not  you  see  that  one  of  two  results 
would  follow ;  first  of  all,  either  the  home-grown 
sugar  would  be  subjected  to  duty  if  exported  for 
home  consumption.  Take  the  case  of  sugar 
coming  from  liouisiana  and  Cuba,  and  refined  in 
New  York;  the  Cuban  sugar   is  subject  to  a 
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duty  of  10  h  a  ton,  and  Louisiana  sugar  is  sub- 
ject to  no  duty  at  all ;  if  that  sugar,  after  being 
refined,  goes  into  home  consumption  in  New 
York,  do  not  you  see  that  if  you  mix  the 
sugars  to  let  them  in  for  home  consumption,  the 
Louisiana  sugar  would  have  to  pay  duty,  or 
Cuban  sugar  would  be  free?  —  All  that  is-  a 
matter  of  Custom  House  arrangement. 

5530.  Is  that  difficult  of  arrangement?— Not 
in  the  slightest  degree ;  we  have  got  over  greater 
difficulties  than  that  in  this  country. 

5531.  If  you  put  on  a  duty  of  2  /.  per  ton, 
would  it  add  to  the  price  anything  like  corre* 

rnding  to  2  /.  a  ton  ?  —I  do  not  think  I  said 
t ;  but  it  would  not  necessarily  follow. 

5532.  And  therefore  the  effect  of  a  rise  of 
price,  which  would  be  less  than  2  /.  a  ton,  would 
not  be  to  give  full  relief  to  the  West  Indian 
sugar  proprietors  ? — I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
go  into  the  question  of  price  in  that  way  at 
all,  because  you  cannot  determine  it;  the  price 
would  be  fixed  by  many  other  circumstances. 
Yon  cannot  foresee  what  would  be  the  effect; 
it  might  be  that  sugar  would  be  brought  in 
from  some  other  places  still  lower,  and  we 
might  have  sugar  lower  instead  of  higher.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  if  that  were  not  so,  if  there 
was  no  alteration  made,  and  there  were  some 
failure  of  the  beetroot  crop,  we  might  have 
prices  much  higher,  and  therefore  you  cannot 
take  the  question  of  price  into  consideration  in 
that  way. 

5533.  It  is  stated  now  that  West  India  sugar 
is  sold  at  almost  below  the  cost  of  growing  it  in 
the  West  Indies  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5534.  You  are  going  to  put  on  a  dutv  against 
bounty-fed  sugars,  to  countervail  their  bounties; 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price 
upon  your  sugars  somewhat  ? — It  might  do  so  to 
some  extent. 

5535.  But  if  it  does  not  raise  it  to  the  extent 
of  the  duty,  then  we  fail  to  give  that  relief  which 
the  West  India  proprietors  ask  for?  —  That 
comes  back  to  the  point  which  I  have  put  for- 
ward all  along,  that  if  we  are  treated  upon  the 

Sound  of  fair  competition,  we  must  submit  to  our 
be ;  but  that  is  not  so  here ;  we  have  been,  I 
will  say,  unduly  depressed  by  those  bounties,  and 
if  we  could  get  nd  of  those  bounties,  then  we 
must  take  our  chance  of  what  the  markets 
might  be. 

5536.  How  are  you  to  get  over  this  difficulty : 
the  bounty  in  France  differs  from  the  bountv  in 
Austria ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bounty  in  Austria  is 
higher  than  the  bounty  in  France ;  how  are  you 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  a  uniform  counter- 
vailing duty  being  put  in  the  case  of  the  sugars 
in  those  two  countries? — As  I  have  said,  you 
never  can  be  mathematically  correct  in  those 
fiscal  arrangements,  but  you  must  treat  them  as 
a  matter  of  broad  principle. 

5537.  Would  you  take  the  minimum  of  the 
two  countries? — I  would  not  impose  such  a  duty 
as  should  be  virtually  protection,  because  tl)is 
country  has  declared  against  it. 

5538.  You  would  take  the  minimum,  in  other 
words? — Yes.   • 

5539.  In  that  case  the  bounty  of  Austria 
would  go  on  the  same  as  before,  to  some  extent  ? 
— Not  the  same  as  before ;  there  might  be  some 
little  bounty  still  left  in  Austria,  but  it  would  be 
so  diminished  as  that  it  would  probably  have  an 
effect  of  bringing  Austria  to  terms. 
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5540.  That  would  depend,  would  it  not,  upon 
the  amount  of  countervailing  duty  that  you  put 
on  ? — No  doubt  the  amount  of  duty  would  have 
its  influence. 

5541.  You  said  I  think  just  now  that  yoH 
thought  that  the  freedom  of  trade  should  be  un- 
interrupted by  any  fiscal  arrangements-? — Just 
so ;  that  the  production  should  be  carried  on  in 
the  most  economical  manner,  and  that  the  natural 
course  of  prices  regulated  by  supply  and  demand 
should  not  be  interrupted  by  fiscal  arrangements, 
as  it  seems  to  have  been. 

5542.  I  want  to  apply  that  definition  to  other 
systems  of  industry  ;  take  for  instance  the  export 
trade,  against  which  there  is  a  very  high  protective 
tariff  in  foreign  countries  ;  is  not  that  trade  in- 
terrupted by  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  foreign 
countries? — Yes;  but  what  a  foreign  country 
may  do  within  its  own  borders  I  am  afraid  is 
beyond  our  control. 

5543.  The  argument  which  you  lay  down  as 
regards  sugar  applies,  does  it  not,  to  other  things 
as  well  as  it  does  to  sugar  ? — We  are  dealing 
with  the  question  of  bounty,  and  not  of  protec- 
tive duty. 

5544.  The  effect  upon  trade  is  the  same,  is  it 
not  ? — Not  altogether. 

5545.  Why  not  ? —  Because  in  the  one  case  you 
may  be  deprived  of  a  particular  market,  and  that 
is  all ;  but  here  you  are  deprived  of  your  own 
market  by  the  bounties. 

5546.  Supposing  the  refining  trade  is  ruined 
by  the  bounty  given  in  France,  and  supposing 
the  iron  trade  is  ruined  by  the  import  duty  put 
on  in  France,  are  they  not  both  fiscal  regulations 
of  France  to  ruin  our  trade  ? — Certainly  there  is  a 
broad  distinction  there.  It  does  not  follow  because 
France  should  put  a  protective  duty  upon  iron 
that  our  iron  trade  should  be  ruined. 

5547.  So  far  as  the  price  is  concerned  there  is 
no  difference  whatever,  so  far  as  the  effect  upon 
the  home  producer  goes? — 1  really  cannot  agree 
with  that ;  the  things  are  entirely  different.     The 

Juestion  of  a  bounty  which  will  destroy  our  in- 
ustry  in  our  own  markets  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  a  protective  duty  in  any  special  foreign  market. 

5548.  Has  not  it  an  analogous  effect  upon  both 
trades? — No,  certainly  not.  The  effect  of  the 
bounty  by  «lepriving  you  of  any  market  for  your 
sugar  is  one  thing,  but  the  effect  of  a  protective 
duty  which  deprives  you  of  a  limited  market  is  a 
very  different  thing ,  besides  which  you  cannot  go 
into  foreign  countries  and  interfere  with  them 
till  they  touch  you. 

5549.  Supposing  that  we  had  an  important 
trade  like  the  sugar  refining  trade  killed  in  this 
country  by  the  bounties  m  France,  and  the 
French  put  on  their  duties  against  iron,  say  from 
this  country,  the  refining  trade  in  this  country 
is  ruined  by  the  French  bounty,  is  it  not  ? — - 
Yes. 

5550.  You  allow  that  the  iron  trade  of  this 
country  is  ruined,  speaking  comparatively,  by 
the  effects  of  the  French  export  duty  on  iron  ?— 
Certainly  not ;  they  have  got  a  certain  part,  but 
not  the  whole. 

5551.  But  so  far  as  regards  iron,  the  same  thing 
happens  ? — So  far  as  regards  iron,  you  do  not  get 
as  good  a  price  as  upon  the  principle  of  free 
trade  you  ou^ht  to  have,  but  that  is  all ;  you 
cannot  carry  it  beyond  that. 

5552.  You  carry  it  to  this  extent,  that  when- 
ever a  country  puts  an  import  duty  upon  any 
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article  manufactued  in  this  countrv.  that  tends  to 
diminish  trade  ? — Yes. 

5553.  Then  the  effect  upon  the  trader  is  very 
much  the  same  in  the  two  cases  ? — I  cannot  agree 
with  you  there^  and  it  certainly  is  not  the  same. 

5554.  The  effect  upon  the  trader  is  to  injure 
him ;  put  it  in  this  way :  you  do  not  admit,  I 
suppose,  the  right  of  the  French  to  put  a  bounty 
upon  its  refined  sugar? — Each  country  must 
legislate  for  himself  according  to  its  views  of  its 
own  interest. 

5555.  If  you  admit  the  right  to  put  a  bounty 
on  its  refined  sugar,  I  suppose  you  admit  the 
right  of  that  country  to  put  on  what  would  be  a 
countervailing  duty  against  any  imported  goods 
that  we  send  there  ? — No  doubt,  I  think  so  far 
as  right  is  concerned,  France  may  legislate  for 
herself,  either  as  to  bounties  or  as  to  protective 
duties. 

5556.  After  all  it  being  so  very  injurious,  as 
no  doubt  it  is,  why  would  you  injure  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  by  putting  on  a  duty 
which  would  raise  the  price  in  this  country  ? — If 
you  are  to  assume  that  the  consumers  and  the 
producers  are  necessarily  distinct  classes,  I 
might  say  it  is  a  question  whether  you  should  do 
it.  But  inasmuch  as  if  you  assume  the  fact 
that  19-20ths  of  the  people  in  this  country  are 
producers  as  well  as  consumers  of  one  kind  or 
another  (and  this  is  not  a  question  of  sugar  only), 
I  do  not  see  that  we  are  injured  by  a  counter- 
vailincr  duty. 

5557.  The  amount  of  fixed  capital  involved  in 
Ae  8up:ar  trade  is  something  like  600,000/.,  is  it 
not  ? — No,  it  must  run  to  many  millions. 

5558.  Then  the  effect  upon  the  commerce  of 
this  country  would  be  to  raise  the  price  ? — Yes. 

5559.  That  being  so,  you  are  prepared  to  make 
the  consumers  of  this  country  pay  for  the  profit 
of  the  British  refiners  and  also  for  the  West 
Indies?— I  am  willing  that  they  should  pay  for 
their  own  benefit,  because  the  money  that  we 

f)ay,  supposing  that  we  pay  as  \^  e  do,  something 
ike  6,000,000/.  a  year,  to  the  beetroot  producers, 
might  be  as  well  paid  to  our  own  producers,  and 
I  believe  that  we  should  have  the  whole  of  that 
6,000,000  /.  available  for  our  wages  fund ;  I  do 
not  think  that  the  advantage  of  a  little  reduction 
in  the  price  of  sugar  is  an  equivalent 

5560.  But  beyond  the  argument,  that  you  like 
as  much  money  as  possible  to  go  into  the  colonies, 
beyond  that  point  it  makes  very  little  difference 
whether  the  6,000,000/.  goes  into  France  or  to  the 
West  Indies  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  other  interests 
are  affected;  for  instance,  the  coopers'  interest 
and  every  producing  interest  in  this  country 
almost  is  affected. 

5561.  it  comes  to  this,  as  1  put  it  just  now^ 
that  you  are  to  ask  the  consumers  of  this  country 
to  pay  an  increased  price  for  the  benefit  of  those 
classes  who  are  interested?— No  doubt;  I  think 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country  that  it  should 
rather  pay  a  small  additional  cost  for  sugar  than 
lose  millions,  which  might  otherwise  be  expended 
here. 

Chairman. 

5562.  You  know  that  subject  has  been  a  matter 
of  negotiation  for  years  past  between  this  country 
and  foreign  Powers  ? — Undoubtedly,  with  a  view 
to  put  a  stop  to  bounties. 

5563.  By  putting  a  stop  to  bounties  you  would 
raise  the  price  to  the  consumer? — lou  might 
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possibly  do  so  for  a  time,  but  it  would  not  be  so 
ultimately ;  and  more  than  that,  you  would  have 
the  advantage  of  securing  a  supply. 

5564.  If  a  countervailing  duty  would  have  the 
effect  of  stopping  bounties,  and  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping bounties  is  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
the  effect  of  the  action  of  this  and  the  last 
Government  has  been  to  raise  the  price  to  the 
consumer  ? — No  doubt. 

5565.  You  have  simply  taken  one  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  those  bounties,  and  those  means 
having  proved  ineffectual,  you  would  propose  to 
take  another  and  an  effectual  means? — That 
is  so. 

5566.  But  the  result  would  be  the  same  ? — 
Precisely. 

5567.  You  do  not  think  it  a  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer that  he  should  buy  anything  under  cost 
price  ? — Certainly  not;  he  always  pays  for  it  in 
the  end. 

5568.  What  is  the  natural  result  to  the  con- 
sumer, or  anyone  else,  of  being  able  to  buy  com- 
modities uiKler  their  least  possible  price  of 
production  ? — The  effect  of  it  is  to  stop  their 
nirther  production,  and  thereby  the  prices  become 
higher  necessarily. 

5569.  And  it  drives  capital  out  of  the  trade  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

5570.  It  reduces  the  production ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  reduced  production  is,  ulti- 
mately, that  there  is  no  competition?  —  Yes, 
competition  is  destroyed,  and  then  high  prices 
follow. 

5571.  So  that  you  agree  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  last  Government  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  that  those 
bounties  should  continue? — Entirely. 

5572.  Therefore  you  deny  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  that  they  should  con- 
tinue?—-I  have  not^  shadow  of  doubt  about  it» 
I  am  perfectly  clear  upon  that  point. 

5573.  The  honourable  Member  on  my  right 
put  a  question  to  you  which  was  directed  to 
show  that  the  effect  of  this  bounty  upon  our 
industry  is  only  the  same  as  a  duty  imposed  by  a 
foreign  country ;  but  I  think  you  answered  that 
that  could  not  be  so,  because  it  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  damaging  our  trade  with  the  par- 
ticular country  where  the  duty  was  put  on? — 
That  is  so  ;  it  is  limited  to  that. 

5574.  The  effect  of  bounties,  on  the  contrary, 
is  to  destroy  our  trade  altogether  ? — Quite  so. 

5575.  But  taking  the  question  of  duty,  is  it 
clear  that  an  import  duty  is  paid  by  the  manu* 
facturer  ? — No ;  that  would  depend  upon  many 
circumstances. 

5576.  Cannot  you  conceive  very  easily  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  10  an  import  duty  is  paid  by 
the  consumer? — It  always  used  to  be  held  in 
former  days  that  the  duties  were  entirely  paid 
by  the  consumer. 

5577.  And  therefore,  although  duty  may  be 
levied  upon  our  manufactures,  it  does  not  neces* 
sarily  follow  that  our  manufactures  are  shut  out 
of  the  market? — Certainly  not. 

5578.  It  may  be  that  the  consumer  of  that 
country  pays  an  additional  price  ;  that  is  to  say^ 
he  pays  the  price  of  the  production  of  the  article 
plus  the  profit  and  plus  the  duty? — Yes,  that 
18  so. 

5579.  Therefore  in  that  sense  it  is  a  damage 
to  the  consumer  in  that  country,  but  not  n 
damage  to  our  manufacturer  ? — Quite  so. 

5580.  But 
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5580.  But  the  effect  of  a  bounty^  if  it  is  con- 
tinned^  must  necessarilj  be  to  drive  the  price 
below  the  lowest  possible  price  of  production, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  ruin  of  the  trade  ? — No 
doubt  it  had  that  effect. 

5581.  Therefore  you  think  that  there  would  be 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  case  of  a  duty 
imposed  by  foreign  countries  upon  our  pro- 
ductions, and  a  bounty  paid  by  foreign  countries 
upon  their  own  productions,  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  our  trade  in  our  own  market  ? — 
Kothing  could  be  more  separate  and  distinct. 

5582.  The  honourable  gentleman  on  my  right 
put  to  you  some  questions  with  reference  to  the 
effect  which  this  proposed  countervailing  duty 
might  have  upon  prices ;  and  he  put  it  to  you 
that  it  woula  not  help  you,  as  a  West  India 
sugar  grower,  if  the  effect  of  the  countervailing 
duty  was  not  to  decrease  the  production  of 
Austrian  sugar;  but  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  if  you  put  on  a  countervailing  duty,  it  will 
decrease  the  production  of  Austrian  or  of  any 
other  beetroot  sugar? — Certainly  not.  I  stated 
distinctly  that  it  might  not  have  that  effect  at 
aU. 

5583.  You  would  still  allow  the  Austrian 
sugar  to  come*  into  our  market  free  to  compete 
with  cane-grown  sugar  ? — Quite  so. 

5584.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  upon  proper 
terms  it  might  be  able  to  some  extent  to  compete 
with  canegrown  sugar? — Yes,  it  might. 

5585.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  not  necessarily 
follow  that  if  the  countervailing  duty  were 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  bounty,  the  Austrian 
production  would  decrease  at  all,  would  it? — 
!No,  certainly  it  would  not. 

5586.  Although  you  are  quite  unable  now,  as 
a  sugar  grower,  to  compete  with  Austrian  sugar^ 
with  the  bounty,  you  are  quite  prepared  to  take 
the  consequences  of  being  able .  to  compete  with 
Austrian  sugar  if  the  bounty  be  countervailed  ? 
— Quite  so ;  we  must  take  our  chance  in  that  case. 

5587.  If  you  found  that  the  amount  of  counter- 
vailing duty  was  not  slifHcient  to  ensure  pros- 
perity for  your  trade,  you  would  not  come  before 
the  Government  to  ask  them  to  increase  that 
countervailing  duty,  if  by  increasing  that  duty 
you  were  to  uphold  the  smallest  element  of  pro^ 
tection? — No,  we  are  not  entitled  to  claim  it. 

5588.  You  are  quite  prepared  to  take  such  a 
step  with  the  English  commodities  as  further 
reducing  the  price  ? — Perfectly. 

5589.  When  you  spoke  about  the  non-de- 
sirability of  any  fiscal  arrangements  which  should 
interfere  with  free  trade,  you  spoke  of  such  fiscal 
Arrangements  as  bounties  ? — Yes. 

5590.  And  tlie  countervailing  duty  would  have 
the  effect  of  establishing  a  proper  state  of  things 
which  had  been  unduly  interfered  with  by  the 
bounty,  would  it  not  ? — That  is  the  very  object 
of  proposing  to  restore  things  to  their  proper 
position. 

5591.  It  would  restore  absolute  free  trade  ? — 
Quite  so. 

5592.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions 
upon  tlie  subject  of  refining  in  bond ;  it  is  ^uite 
true,  is  it  not,  that  in  1862  you  expressed  your 
belief  that  it  was  attended  with  some  difficulties  ? 
—Yes. 

5593.  Do  you  know  what  length  of  time  in 
1862  it  took  for  a  refiner  to  convert  his  raw 
sugar  into  refined  sugar? — I  think  it  occupied 
about  three  weeks^ 

0.104. 
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5594.  How  long  does  it  take  now? — They 
pass  the  sugar  out  very  quickly. 

5595.  Would  you  say  in  two  days  ? — I  believe 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sugar  goes  through 
in  two  days,  ana  sometimes  in  less. 

5596.  Was  not  a  considerable  portion  of  your 
objection  in  1862  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sugar 
took  so  long  at  that  time  to  manipulate?— That 
was  one  very  serious  objection.  And  supposing 
that  the  question  had  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  revenue  was  or  was  not  being  defrauded,  it 
would  have  been  necessarv  to  stop  the  working 
of  the  house  so  as  to  work  out  all  the  products 
before  it  could  be  settled,  and  that  was  my 
expectation,  that  any  house  might  be  stopped  at 
any  time  just  upon  the  representation  of  a 
revenue  officer  that  tliere  was  some  fraud  going  on. 

5597.  You  are  aware  that  the  French  refiners 
have  delegated  certain  gentlemen  who  have 
appeared  before  us  from  Paris  to  state  that 
they  are  perfectly  prepared  to  refine  in  bond  ? — 
JL  es. 

5598.  Are  you  also  aware  that  three  French 
sugar  manufacturers  have  appeared  here  and  told 
us  that  so  far  from  the  Excise  supervision  in  their 
trade  being  a  difficulty  it  is  an  assistance? — 
Yes,  they  have  made  it  quite  an  assistance. 

5599.  Therefore,  are  you  prepared  now  to  say, 
with  additional  experience  and  additional  im»- 
provements,  that  the  difficulties  which  you  saw 
in  1862  no  longer  exist? — They  do  not,  and  cer*- 
tainly  not  in  France. 

5600.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  in 
1872  the  refiners,  who,  in  1862,  opposed  refining 
in  bond,  expressed  their  willingness  to  come 
under  this  arrangement? — They  aid. 

5601.  And  not  only  so,  but  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  expense  of  carrying  it  out  ? — Yes,  theydid. 

5602.  The  honourable  Member  for  Liskeard 
read  one  or  two  questions  and  answers  of  the 
evidence  which  you  gave  in  1862,  do  you  know 
Mr.  Gadesden  ? — Yes,  perfectly. 

5603.  And  you  know  that  he  is  an  experienced 
refiner? — Yes,  very. 

5604.  He  was  asked  these  questions:  ^^Did 
you  find  much  difficulty  with  the  Excise  in  regard 
to  the  various  processes  at  that  time?  A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  they  interfered  with  us."  With 
regard  to  fraud,  he  was  asked  this  question: 
"It"  (that  is  the  Excise  supervision)  "was  limited 
to  their  being  present  to  see  and  l^e  stock  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  sugar  when  it  entered,  and 
also  to  take  stock  of  a  certain  amount  of  sugar 
when  it  was  taken  out;  was  not  that  all  ?  A.  That 
was  it.  Q,  That  was  found  a  perfect  protection 
to  the  revenue,  as  far  as  the  Excise  was  con- 
cerned, was  it  not?  A.  I  suppose  so;  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  otherwise."  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  i^ee  to  that  answer  of  Mr.  Gadesden  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  Mr.  Gradesden  was  perfectly  right 
in  what  he  stated,  but  he  had  also  stated  that 
there  had  been  other  difficulties  with  the  Excise 
at  one  time  that  had  been  got  over. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5605.  At  that  time  you  differed,  did  you  not, 
jfrom  Mr.  Gadesden? — JNo,  I  rather  agreed  with 
Mr.  Gadesden  upon  some  points,  although  I  did 
not  agree  with  him  upon  all. 

Chairman. 

6606,  Have  you  ever  been  a  practical  re- 
finer ? — No. 

K  K  2  5607.  So 
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5607.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  evidence  which  you 
gave  in  1862  was  derived  not  from  your  own  ex- 
perience, but  from  hearsay  ? — Yes,  from  hear- 
sav,  and  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the  trade  gene- 
rally. 

6608.  And  from  similar  information  you  are 
now  led  to  believe  that  those  difficulties  are  all 
removed  ? — Yes,  they  are,  and  the  causes  do  not 
remain  as  they  did  at  that  time. 

5609.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  speak  now,  and 
you  did  not  in  1862,  speak  from  practical  ex- 
perience ? — No,  certainly  not 

5610.  You  were  asked  some  questions  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  Liskeard  about  refining 
in  bond  interfering  with,  the  graduated  scale  of 
duties  upon  raw  sugars,  but  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  refining  in  bond  is  the  most  perfect  system 
of  graduated  duties  that  you  could  attain,  be- 
cause you  only  pay  a  duty  upon  the  exact 
amount  of  refined  sugar  which  is  obtained  from 
the  raw  ? — It  accomplishes  the  very  object  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  duties. 

6611.  It  accomplishes  perfectly  that  which  a 
graduated  scale  can  never  accomplish  perfectly  ? 
— Yes,  and  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  ex- 
plain that,  by  what  Mr.  James  Wilson  said  when 
we  were  settling  those  duties.  A  Member  of  the 
Government,  I  believe  it  was  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
said  to  him  something  about  a  series  of  duties, 
but  Mr.  Wilson  said,  "  Pardon  me,  I  have  only 
one  rate  of  duty  for  sugar ;  I  charge  the  same 
duty  upon  sugar  wherever  I  find  it,  but  I  do  not 
charge  other  things  as  if  they  were  sugar."  That 
bears  upon  the  question  of  refining  in  bond, 
which  accomplishes,  I  believe,  the  very  object 
of  a  graduated  scale  of  duty. 

Lord  Frederich  Caveridisk, 

6612.  That  is  supposing  that  nothing  but  loaf 
sugar  is  made  ? — Supposing  nothing  but  refined 
sugar  is  turned  out. 

Chairman. 

6613.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  be- 
cause you  have  refining  in  bond  you  should 
not  also  have  a  graduated  scale  for  sugars  that 
come  in  fit  for  consun^ption  ? — On  the  contrary, 
the  two  ou&;ht  to  so  together. 

5614.  Aithousn  you  would  advocate  refininer 
m  bond  for  all  sugars  that  require  to  be  refined, 
yet  you  can  quite  understand  that  alongside 
that  there  should  exist  a  scale  of  graduated 
duties  60  as  to  affect  the  duties  upon  sugars 
which  come  in  from  the  West  Indies,  and  which 
require  no  refining  ? — Yes. 

5615.  You  spoke  about  refining  in  bond  as 
being,  in  your  opinion,  the  best  means  of  attain- 
ing the  object  of  the  abolition  of  the  bounties ; 
but  with  reference  to  any  particular  country,  such, 
for  instance,  as  America,  which  was  referred  to 
by  the  honourable  Member  for  Wenlock,  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  any  country  which 
could  show  exceptional  difficulty  in  refining  in 
bond  coming  under  some  other  system  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  bounties 
equall}*^  with  that  of  refining  in  bond,  would 
you? — That  is  exactly  what  I  stated. 

5616.  Your  object  being  not  absolutely  to  re- 
fining in  bond  all  round,  but  the  abolition  of 
bounties? — The  abolition  of  bounties  and  re- 
fining in  bond  is  the  means  which,  in  my  mind, 
is  the  most  effective. 
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5617.^  You  are  aware  that  Belgium,  in  her 
Conventions  with  this  country,  has  occupied  a 
somewhat  special  position  ? — Yes. 

5618.  You  are  quite  prepared,  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  reasons  why  some  countries  should 
have  occupied  a  somewhat  exceptional  position  ? 
— Certainly. 

5619.  Witli  reference  to  the  revenue  of 
Jamaica,  do  you  know  what  the  revenue  was  in 
1875  ? — I  have  not  the  figures  with  me. 

5620.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  the 
revenue  in  1875  was  590,938/.,  and  in  1877  it 
was  532,788 1. ;  that  shows  a  reduction  ? — Yes. 

5621.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  taxation  between  1875  and 
1877  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  have  not 
gone  into  the  figures  in  connection  with 
Jamaica. 

5622.  But  the  revenue  was  smaller  in  1877  ? 
—Yes.  I  do  know  that  we  have  been  memo- 
rialising the  Government  upon  the  subject  of  the 
heavy  charges  in  Jamaica  recently. 

5623.  Do  you  know  in  what  year  the  heavy 
Austrian  bounties  began  to  tell  more  than 
another  ? — No. 

5624.  Has  there  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
Austrian  crop  between  the  last  four  or  five 
years  ? — Certainly  within  four  or  five  years. 

5625.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  been  much 
more  felt  since  1875  than  it  was  before  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

5626.  Do  you  know  what  the  revenue  of 
Barbadoes  was  in  1875?  —  In  1875  it  was 
132,123/. 

5627.  In  1876,  what  was  it?— £.117,000. 

5628.  And  in  1877,  what  was  it?— £.  121,000. 

5629.  So  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
falling  off  from  1875  to  1877  ?— Yes. 

5630.  Have  you  the  revenue  of  Trinidad  ? — 
Yes. 

5631.  What  was  it  in  1874  ?— £.384,672. 

5632.  What  was  it  in  1875?— £.341,619. 

5633.  What  was  it  in  1876?— £.316,179. 

5634.  And  in  1877,  what  was  it?— £.310,338. 

5635.  That  sho\vs  a  gradual  falling  off  since 
1874,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

5636.  With  regard  to  Jamaica,  there  has 
been  a  change  of  Government  in  Jamaica  since 
1866,  has  there  not  ? — Yes. 

5637.  Do  you  consider  that  the  revenue  is 
much  better  collected  since  that  time  than 
before  ? — It  is  considered  that  very  heavy  taxes 
have  been  imposed,  and  that  public  works  have 
been  undertaken  which  would  have  been  much 
better  left  alone. 

5638.  Then  the  taxation  since  1866  has  been 
very  much  increased? — Yes,  very  much  increased 
from  that  time. 

5639.  The  revenue  is  also  very  much  better 
collected,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  it  has  brought  in  a 
larger  return. 

5640.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  of  late 
years  in  Jamaica  upon  that  subject  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  special  complaints. 

5641.  Do  you  know  what  the  proportion  of 
exports  to  the  population  of  Jamaica  is  ? —  Ko,  I 
could  not  say  that. 

5642.  As  to  the  exports  of  Jamaica,  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  exports  have  largely  increased,  but 
is  that  due  to  the  increase  in  the  export  of  sugar, 
or  on  the  export  of  logwood  ? — There  was  a  very 
large  export  of  logwood  at  one  time,  and  that 
increased  the  exportation  very  materially. 

5643.  Do 
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5643.  Do  you  know,  as  a  fact,  whether  it 
increased  from  41,000/.  in  1863,  to  298,000/.  in 
1876  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  so. 

5644.  Therefore,  that  would  account  for  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  increased  exports  ?— 
Yes,  that  was  quite  an  exception. 

5645.  Are  the  logwood  exports  increasing,  or 
diminishing  ?  —  They  have  not  been  so  large 
recently ;  they  are  cut  down  so  much. 

5646.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  ex- 
ports of  Jamaica,  that  is  sugar  and  rum,  bear  to 
the  other  exports  ? — Quite  one-half. 

5647.  Therefore,  any  increase  in  the  exports 
of  sugar  and  rum  would  have  a  very  important 
effect  upon  the  people  ? — Very. 

5648.  An  honourable  Member  asked  you  as 
to    whether    the    general    depression   of   trade 
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does  not  account  very  materially  for  the  de- 
crease in  the  growth  of  sugar  in  the  West  India 
colonies,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  your 
sugar  growing  increasing  when  this  country  was 
in  a  great  state  of  prosperitv  ?— No. 

5649.  Does  the  decline  m  the  export,  or  the 
stationary  nature  of  the  export,  only  apply  to^the 
last  year,  or  two  years,  when  this  country  has 
been  in  a  state  of  depression,  or  does  it  apply  to 
years  previously  ?—  To  years  previous. 

5650.  When  this  country  was  in  a  state  of 
prosperity  ? — Quite  so. 

5651.  So  that  the  depression  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  world  generally,  does  not,  in  your 
opinion,  account  for  the  decrease? — Certainly 
not ;  that  has  not  been  the  cause. 


Mr. 

Chambers. 

22  July 
1879. 


Sir  Louis  Mallet,  c.b.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

5652.  You  are  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  India  OflSce  at  the  present  time  ? — Yep. 

5653.  And  previous  to  that  you  were  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  many  yearfe  ? — I  was. 

5654.  You  have  had  many  years'  experience 
of  commercial  legislation    in    this   country? — 

JL  6S» 

5655.  With  regard  to  the  sugar  question  also 
you  have  had  experience  on  that  subject  in  which 
the  Committee  are  particularly  interested? — I 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  originated  the 
original  Convention  of  1864,  and  wSo  attended 
the  first  Conference  in  1863. 

5656-7.  After  that  time  also  you  have  had  a 

good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter,  having  been  to 
le  Conference  at  the  Hague,  I  believe? — Yes; 
twice  at  the  Hague,  and  in  Belgium. 

5658.  You  have  also  been  consulted  by  the 
Government  in  the  course  of  your  various  nego- 
tiations ? — Yes,  I  have. 

5659.  To  take  you  back,  first  of  all,  to  the 
Convention  of  1864;  can  you  tell  us  anything 
about  the  history  of  that  Convention  and  its  ob- 
ject?— The  origin  of  that  Convention  was  in 
1863;  at  that  tune  M.  Fould  was  Finance  Mi- 
nister in  France,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  was  a  very  good  financier,  and  he  was  ex- 
tremely distressed  and  harassed  by  discovering  a 
fact  which  had  been  constantly  impressed  upon, 
him  by  a  very  able  man,  who  was  then  Director 
General  of  Direct  Taxes,  M.  Barbier,  that  he 
was  losing  a  very  large  sum  every  year  in  the 
payment  of  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
refined  sugar.  He,  like  a  wise  man,  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  refiners  to  abandon  this 
advantage,  but  he  was  met  by  the  argument, 
that  so  long  as  .other  countries,  and  notably 
England,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  imposed  simi- 
lar bounties  on  the  exportation  of  refined 
sugar,  it  was  extremely  unfair  to  cut  off  that  ad- 
vantage from  the  French  refiners.  He  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  represent  the  state  of  things, 
and  to  say  that  under  those  circumstances,  as  it 
appeared  that  all  those  four  countries  were  suf- 
fering from  the  same  cause,  a  cause  which  was 
admitted  to  be  an  evil  in  every  country,  and 
which  they  were  all  naturally  and  equally  de- 
sirous of  removing,  he  thought  it  very  desirable, 
if  possible,  that  they  should  concert  some  means 
both  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  about  which  there 
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was  the  greatest  possible  dispute,  and  if  possible, 
also,  some  means  of  remedying  this  international 
nuisance,  which  it  had  become.  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Government  of  that  day,  after  considera- 
tion, determined  to  meet  this  invitation.  I  should 
say  that  this  was  a  very  few  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  of  1860,  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  best  possible  feeling  between  the  two 
Governments  and  between  the  two  administra- 
tions. It  was  a  time  when  the  French  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  prose- 
cuting the  liberal  policy  which  they  had  begun  in 
1860.  The  administration  was  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  and  every  representation  made  by  the 
British  Government  was  always  met  in  the  most 
friendly  manner ;  and  it  was  just  one  of  those  in- 
vitations which  it  appeared  to  the  Gt>vernment  of 
the  day  it  was  only  right  to  accept.  That  was 
the  original  motive  of  the  Conference  at  Paris  in 
1863,  the  object  of  the  British  Government  being 
in  the  first  place  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought  against  them  by 
the  French  refiners,  they  being  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
bounties  upon  exportation.  The  British  adminis- 
tration which  had  contrived  a  very  carefully 
graduated  scale  of  duties  for  the  importation  of 
raw  sugar  into  England,  had  a  strong  opinion 
that  there  were  no  bounties  upon  exportation, 
at  the  same  time  it  was  quite  right  when  this 
charge  was  brought  against  them  by  a  friendly 
country,  particularly  when  it  was  urged  as  a 
reason  for  not  removing  the  bounties  on  French 
sugar,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  the 
French  Government  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
A  conference,  therefore,  was  held,  partly  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  facts  by  impartial 
inquiry,  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  official  men 
representing »  the  different  Governments,  who 
would  in  concert  examine  the  same  facts,  and 
perhaps  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  possibly  in  the  event  of 
the  examination  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
bounties  did  exist,  and  having  ascertained  the 
extent  to  which  they  existed,  to  devise,  if  possible, 
some  means  of  removing  them.  That  was  the 
motive  of  the  conference  so  far  as  I  recollect  it. 
That  conference  was  followed  by  another  confer- 
ence in  1864  which  led,  as  the  Committee  is  well 
aware,  to  the  Convention  of  that  year. 

K  K  3  6660.  You, 


Sir 
L.  Mallet, 

C.B. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Browfi'^eoiiimned^ 

5660.  Y0U9  of  course,  were  present  at  the  Con* 
ference  of  1864  ? — I  was  present  at  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Convention  of  1864* 

5661.  What  was  the  policy  of  that  Convention 
of  1864  ;  it  was  to  get  nd  of  those  bounties^  was 
it  not,  if  they  possibly  could  ? — The  policy  of  that 
Convention,  I  should  say,  was  the  result  of  a  sort 
of  preliminary  comprehension  of  the  facts,  which 
had  revealed  divergencies  of  opinion  which  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  clear  up  without  explanation. 
As  the  Committee  are  aware,  that  Convention 
was  followed  by  a  practical  international  experi- 
ment carried  on  at  Cologne.  The  French  Go- 
vernment were  not  satisfied  with  the  statement 
of  fact6  gives  by  the  British  Commissioners. 
The  British  Commissioners  represented  that  our 
system  of  duties  and  the  drawback  were  so 
arranged,  that  they  did  not  believe  that  any 
important  bounty  was  given ;  but  that  state- 
ment was  not  accepted  oy  the  French.  They 
were  quite  unable  to  understand  how  it  was  pos- 
sible with  such  a  scale  of  duties  as  we  had  at  that 
day,  to  avoid  a  bounty  on  exportation.  It  was 
one  of  those  things  which  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  prove  except  by  actual  experiment.  The 
Pans  Convention  was,  as  the  Committee  knows, 
from  the  Convention,  to  record  the  degree  of 
agreement  which  had  been  arrived  at  in  the  Con- 
vention itself,  and  a  provision  was  made  for  an 
international  experiment,  which  took  place  the 
subsequent  year. 

5662.  They  laid  down  a  system  of  return 
which  afterwards  was  altered  at  Cologne? 
—  That,  I  think,  was  the  following  year, 
or  the  year  afterwards.  The  actual  basis  of  the 
experiment  was  established  by  the  conference 
in  Liondon,  which  1  think  was  in  the  following 
year  1865,  and  then  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment were  determined. 

5663.  Then  you  may  take  it  that  the  Paris 
Convention  was  to  try  and  do  away  with  any 
bounties  which  might  exist  in  the  various  coun- 
tries ? — No  doubt  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

5664.  The  second  Article  of  the  Convention  is 
this :  ^^  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  Convention,  steps 
shall  be  taken  by  common  agreement  at  common 
expense,  under  the  joint  control  of  agents  named 
by  the  four  contracting  Governments,  and  in 
such  locality  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
for  making  practical  experiments  in  the  refining 
of  raw  sugars  in  each  class,  and  as  fiur  as  possible 
of  different  origins,  in  order  to  determine  their 
real  yield  "  ?— That  is  the  one  I  meant ;  it  is  tiie 
2jid  Article. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown, 

5665.  You  think  that  the  Convention,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  in  force,  has  been  fairly  acted  up 
to  for  many  years,  but  has  never  been  completely 
carried  out? — ^That  Convention  was  found  im- 
mediately, to  put  it  broadly,  quite  impossible  of 
execution  in  a  literal  sense;  it  was  not  even 
executed  literally  by  the  French,  from  various 
causes  which  appear  in  the  correspondence. 
They  pleaded  one  cause  or  another  successively, 
and  it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  compel  any- 
thing like  a  literal  execution  of  the  Treaty.  I 
should  say  that  in  the  course  of  those  few  years 
over  which  those  successive  conferences  spread. 
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the  state  of  France  changed  very  materially.  All 
sorts  of  political  difficulties  arose.  The  Govern^ 
ment  was  chanired,  the  men  were  jpone  who  had 
orinnally  madfit.  [I'here  was  a  very  different 
feeling  in  the  administration,  and  things  became 
at  last,  as  we  all  know,  very  unsatisfactory. 
Conference  after  conference  was  held,  and  a  fiUl 
and  complete  execution  of  that  Convention  never 
was  brought  about. 

5666.  The  result  has  been  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  there  has  been  what  I  may  call  inac- 
tion on  this  matter ;  there  has  been  no  special 
action  taken  by  France  and  other  countries  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Convention  ? — One 
cannot  say  that  France  took  no  steps  to  carry  it 
out.  All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  it  was  not 
completely  executed. 

5i}67.  ITiere  have  been  various  conferences 
held  upon  a  satisfactory  basis  as  between  the 
various  countries,  but  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely executed? — The  object  of  the  Con- 
vention, namely,  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
bounties  in  the  4th  clause,  has  certainly  not 
been  accomplished.  Although  it  is  only  right  to 
add  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that  to  a  certain 
extent  it  has  been  accomplished,  there  is  more 
that  has  not  been  completely  accomplished.  I 
may  perhaps  state  that  my  own  conclusion,  after 
attending  all  those  conferences,  was  that  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  that  it  should 
be  accomplished,  that  a  literal  absolute  correla- 
tion between  bounty  and  drawback  could  ever  be 
established  by  any  method,  under  any  system 
in  which  duties  upon  importation  existed  at  all. 
Perhaps  when  they  are  very  low  in  amount, 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  duty 
paid  and  the  amount  of  drawback  given,  is  a 
matter  of  practical  unimportance. 

Cliairman, 

5668.  What  was  your  opinion  at  the  time  as 
to  the  Convention  ? — At  the  time  that  I  went  to 
the  first  conference  I  really  had  no  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  I  went  rather  with  the  view  of 
inquiring  and  ascertaining  facts  than  with  any 
deliberate  opinion  or  policy. 

5669.  1  mean  after  it  was  agreed  to? — At  the 
time  it  was  agreed  to  my  feeling  was  this:  I 
thouffht  it  was  very  imperfect,  but  that  I  hoped 
and  believed  at  that  time  that  it  was  a  step 
toward  something  better,  that  we  had  made  a 
beginning  towaros  attaining  the  result  which  we 
mutually  desired,  and  that  littie  by  litde  we 
might  succeed  in  bringing  about  that  more  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  our  intentions. 

Mr.  Alexander Browu. 

5670.  You  are  aware  of  the  object  which  this 
Committee  has  now  before  it,  which  is,  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  certain  branches  of 
the  sugar  trade,  and  you  are  aware,  I  presume, 
of  what  is  stated  with  regard  to  those  branches 
of  the  sugar  trade  ? — I  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  certain  branches  of  the 
industries  connected  with  the  trade  in  sugar,  and 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  alleged  deprest»ion  which 
exists  in  those  industries,  and  I  naturally  would 
direct  my  inquiry  in  the  first  place  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  tnide  as  a  whole,  and,  certainly, 
looking  upon  the  trade  as  a  whole,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  depression 
when  measured  by  the  test  of  the  importation  of 
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raw  Bugar^  or  the  importation  of  refined  sugar^ 
or  the  export  of  British  refined  sugar.  In  all 
three  of  those  branches  of  the  trade,  which  oompre- 
liend  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade,  one  sees  a 
very  important  and  a  very  remarkable  progress 
in  the  course  of  the  last  15  years.  Therefore, 
evidently  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  general 
and  permanent  want  of  prosperity  in  the  sugar 
trade  of  the  country  that  an  inquiry  becomes  neces- 
sary ;  that,  I  thiiuc,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  alleged,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible, 
that  particular  branches  of  those  industries  may 
nevertheless  be  very  seriously  depressed,  and 
may  be  suffering  from  causes  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  remove ;  that,  I  presume,  is  the 
object  of  the  present  inquiry,  and  it  is  on  those 
points  which  I  am  quite  prepared  to  answer  any 
question  within  the  range  of  my  own  experience 
which  the  Committee  may  like  to  ask  me. 

5671.  First  of  all,  can  you  give  us  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  general  sugar  trade,  taken  as  a 
whole  ? — I  have  a  table  here  which  of  course  is 
quite  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  if  they 
have  not  already  got  it,  which  I  presume,  they 
have ;  it  is  a  table  of  the  imports  of  raw  sugar^ 
and  of  refined  sufi:ar,  also  of  the  exports  sent 
into  and  from  the  united  Kingdom  in  each  year 
from  1862  to  1877  inclusive.  The^^gures  for 
the  year  1877-78,  can  be  easily  added,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  yet  to  get  them.  This  table  is 
taken  from  t^e  annual  statement  of  trade  and 
navigation,  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  Returns ;  I  ob- 
tained the  figures  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns.  Without  going  into  each  year,  which 
will  take  up  unnecessary  time,  I  may  state 
broadly  that  in  the  first  of  those  years,  I  find 
that  the  importation  of  raw  sugar  was  something 
under  10,000,000  cwt.,  the  exact  figure  being 
9,884,000.  This  amount  goes  up  progressively, 
I  may  say,  with  occasional  fluctuations  of  no 
great  importance  until  the  year  1875,  when  it 
reaches  the  amount  of  16,264,000  cwt.  of  raw 
sugar.  In  1876  that  amount  is  reduced  to 
15,612,000  cwt ;  in  1877  it  rises  again  to  the 
largest  amount  ever  known,  16,620,000  cwt ; 
that  is  the  case  as  regards  raw  su^ar.  The 
figures  for  1878  I  have  seen,  though  I  have  not 
got  them  in  my  hand,  but  I  will  add  them  to  the 
table  before  I  put  it  into  the  Committee's  hands ; 
I  believe  that  the  1878  figures  are  something 
below  15,000,000.  There  has  been  a  decline 
again  in  the  vear  1878  of  a  million  and  a-half 
from  1877 ;  that  is  for  the  raw  sugar. 

Chairman. 

5672.  Do  you  know  if  the  loaf  sugar  and  the 
other  refined  sugarr  is  separated  there  at  all,  or 
whether  it  is  the  whole  thing  combined  ? — They 
are  both  included.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  there 
is  no  distinction ;  whether  the  Customs  have  the 
means  of  distinguishing  them  I  really  cannot 
say. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

5673.  Will  you  take  the  figures  for  refined 
sugar  ? — The  imports  of  refined  sugar  have  grown 
up  from  324,000  cwt  in  1862  to  3,429,000  cwt 
in  1877,  which  is  the  largest  year. 

5674.  That  is  the  impmi;  of  the  raw  and  the 
import  of  the  refined ;  can  you  give  any  informa- 
tion about  the  export  ? — I  have  here  a  table  for 
the  exports.  The  exports  of  raw  have  gone  up 
from  240,000  cwt  in  1862  to  476,000  cwt  in 
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1877.  The  exports  of  British  refined  sugar  have 
gone  up  from  213,000  cwt  in  1862  to  1,119,000 
It  1877. 

Chairman. 

5675.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  for  some 
years  back,  before  1877,  or  at  any  rate  for  1876, 
for  British  refined?  —  The  exports  of  British 
refined  sugar  in  1870  were 579,000  cwt.;  in  1871, 
778,000  cwt;  in  1872,  632,000  cwt;  in  1873, 
696,000  cwt;  in  1874,922,000  cwt;  in  1875, 
972,000  cwt;  in  187.6,  1,192,000  cwt;  and  in 
1877.  1,119,000  cwt 

5676.  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  1878  ? — 
No ;  I  will  add  them. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Ij611.  Do  those  figures  show  a  steady  increase 
almost  from  year  to  year  ? — Those  figures  show 
a  steady  increase  in  every  branch  of  the  trade ; 
in  fact,  a  very  remarkable  increase.  It  is,  there- 
fore, obvious  that  the  existence  of  depression  in 
particular  branches  of  the  trade  is  somewhat  ex- 
ceptional., and  of  a  nature  which  has  not  affected 
the  whole  of  the  trade,  which  is  the  point  which, 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  everv  one  in  the 
first  instance  chiefly  looks  at  Of  foreign  and 
colonial  the  figures  are,  in  1862,  22,000  cwt ;  in 
1877, 174,000  cwt 

5678.  What  branches  of  the  trade  do  you  think 
have  suffered  from  the  depression  of  trade  ?— • 
The  two  branches  of  the  trade  which  appear  to 
have  suffered  are,  first  of  all,  the  British  sugar 
refining  trade,  but  even  there  it  is  only  a  por- 
tion 01  the  refining  trade  which  seems  to  nave 
suffered,  viz.,  the  loaf  sugar  refining  trade,  with 
regard  to  which  apparently  there  has  been,  ome 
may  almost  say,  a  progressive  process  of  extinc- 
tion ;  I  have  seen  statements,  but  this  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  speak  with  no  kind  of  authority. 
I  have  seen  statements  that  there  are  very  few 
houses  left  whose  exclusive  businc^ss  is  in  the 
refining  of  loaf  sugar.  Therefore  I  su{)pose  that 
it  is  a  tact  that  we  must  accept  as  being  incontest*- 
able,  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  decline  in 
the  British  loaf  sugar  refinins:  trade.  Then  the 
other  branch  of  the  trade  which  is  stated  to  have 
suffered  is  that  of  the  British  West  Indian 
planters. 

5679.  We  understand  that  there  are  only  one 
or  two  British  refineries  who  refine  now  loaf 
dugar.  I  believe  although  one  or  two  began 
work  last  year  or  the  year  before,  one  is  again 
closed  ?—  I  believe  that  is  so. 

5680.  Then  the  second  branch  of  the  trade 
which  has  suffered  has  been  the  British  West 
India  sugar  trade? — The  British  West  India 
sugar  trade,  I  see  stated,  has  very  much  suffered. 
The  evidence  there  is  not  verv  striking,  but 
there  appears  to  have  been,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
decline  in  the  amount  of  importation  and  in  the 
value.  All  that  I  meant  to  imply  by  saj^ing 
that  the  evidence  was  not  very  striking, 
was  the  evidence  as  afforded  by  official  figures, 
which  is  the  only  evidence,  in  fact,  before  me. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  say  at  once  that  I  think 
it  would  be  quite  useless  on  my  part  to  give 
elaborate  tables  to  the  Committee.  I  am  no 
authority  on  these  questions  of  statistics.  I 
think  it  far  better  that  the  Committee  should  get 
the  official  figures  which  are  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  through  the  inquiry,  from  those  officers 
of  the  ]Board  of  Trade,  whose  business  it  is  to  pre- 
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pare  them.  They  are  far  better  able  to  put 
them  in  a  complete  shape  than  I  am.  In  ans\ver 
to  the  question  of  the  honourable  Member,  I 
should  say  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  officials 
figures,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  slight  de- 
cline in  the  importation  of  British  West  India 
sugar  into  this  country,  and  that,  I  presume, 
with  the  fall  in  price,  is  the  cause  of  the  depres- 
sion, which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

5H81.  Speaking  now  of  the  British  refining 
trade,  to  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  de- 
pression which  is  alleged  to  exist? — I  attribute  it 
partly  to  the  substitution  in  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  another  form  than  loaf  sugat,  jmd  partly 
to  the  diminished  consumption  01  sugar  on  the 
Continent,  owing  to  the  depression  which  has 
been  notorious  during  the  last  year,  or  whatever 
period  of  time  may  be  determined  on,  owing  to 
the  very  great  increase  of  taxation,  and  to  the 
notorious  poverty  which  has  been  the  cause  of, 
disturbances  on  the  Continent  during  the  last 
year  or  two ;  I  think  that  that  very  likely 
has  diminished  the  consumption  in  France ;  I 
know  that  it  has  diminished  the  general  consump- 
tion of  sugar,  and  that  thereby  there  has  been  an 
increased  supply  thrown  upon  the  British  market; 
that  I  think  very  likely  is  another  cause. 

Mr.  Onslow, 

5682.  Will  yon  say  where  this  notorious 
poverty  on  the  Continent  is ;  do  you  refer  to 
France  ? — I  believe  both  in  France  and  in  Ger- 
many in  the  last  two  years,  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  suffering  caused  by  the 
bad  trade  and  by  the  taxation,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  that  reacts  upon  the  consumption  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

5683.  That,  of  course,  throws  more  sugar  from 
France  and  Germany  upon  the  English  market  ? 
— I  think  that  that  has  probably  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  raw  sugar,  which  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  English  market. 

5684.  Do  you  yourself  think  that  any  other 
cause  has  had  an  effect  upon  this  su^ar  refining 
trade  of  which  you  can  speak  to  us  ? — I  am  not 
aware  myself  of  any  other  cause. 

5685.  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  that  sugars 
which  require  more  manipulation  in  order  to 
extract  from  them  the  highest  possible  amount  of 
bounty  on  exportation,  have  become  in  great 
demand  abroad,  and  thereby  have  depressed  the 
price  of  other  sugars  that  are  not  so  suitable  for 
manipulation? — That  I  should  think,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case,  but  it  would  probably  be  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  deprei«ion,  we  will  say,  of 
raw  sugar;  it  would  affect  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
I  should  imagine,  and  to  that  extent  it  would 
relieve  the  refiners  in  this  country,  who  would 
obtain  their  raw  material  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

5686.  There  has  therefore  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  raw  sugar  in  this  market 
in  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the  price  ? — 
There  has  evidently  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
supply  of  raw  sugar  during  recent  years. 

5687.  And  what  effect  do  you  think  that  that 
has  had  upon  the  bounty ;  has  it  had  any  ten- 
dency to  neutralise  the  bounty  which  the 
foreigners  now  give  to  the  sugar  manufacturers 
of  their  country  ? — I  presume  that  the  necessity 
of  employing  certain  classes  of  raw  sugar 
for  the  purposes    of  refining    in  France,  has 
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had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  somewhat  of 
those  particular  classes  of  raw  sugar,  and  that 
consequently  the  Frencli  refiner  has  to  pay  more 
for  his  raw  material  than  he  would  have  done  if 
the  whole  of  the  raw  sugar  of  the  world  was 
available  for  his  purposes;  that  to  a  certain 
extent  diminishes  the  profit  upon  the  bounty 
which  he  derives,  and  transfers  it  to  the  producer 
of  the  raw  sugar  which  he  uses  for  his  raw  ma- 
terial. On  the  other  hand,  I  should  think  that 
there  may  be  classes  of  sugar  which  are  not 
suitable  for  that  manipulation,  and  which  would 
thereby  be  rendered  cheaper  in  consequence  of 
there  being  a  smaller  demand  for  them,  and  that 
those  sugars  when  they  come  to  this  country 
would  be  available  for  British  refiners  at  a  lower 
price,  and  thereby  to  a  certain  extent  compen- 
sate him  for  the  loss  which  he  sustains  in  com- 
Eetition  with  the  English  refiner  who  receives 
ounty. 
568*8.  Turning  for  the  moment  to  the  West 
Indies  raw  sugar  maker,  what  do  you  think  to  be 
the  reasons  which  appear  to  have  led  to  the 
remarkable  decline  which  you  spoke  of? — I  have 
always,  ever  since  I  have  had  any  kind  of  know- 
ledge of  the  trade  in  su^ar,  periodically  heard 
complaints  on  the  part  of  vVest  Indian  planters, 
which  have  originated  from  various  causes 
which  are  very  well  known,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  tnat  at  the  present  time  there 
are  several  causes  which  operate  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  them  to  compete  with  the 
other  producers  of  sugar.  I  may  mention  two  or 
three  of  them ;  I  observe,  if  the  Committee  will 
allow  me,  \o  refer  to  the  official  figures,  for  I 
have  no  other  data  to  put  before  them,  that  we 
draw  our  supply  of  raw  sugar  from  a  great  many 
sources,  ana  that  from  many  of  those  sources 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  importation  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  West  Indies  have  to  com- 
pete with  sugar  from  a  great  many  sources,  and 
produced  in  a  great  many  countries.  The  whole 
quantity  imported  into  this  country  is  extremely 
large,  and  I  think  it  very  difficult  not  to  believe 
that  in  the  course  of  such  competition  they  may 
occasionally  suffer.  The  increased  importation 
from  some  of  the  British  possessions  has  certainly 
been  very  remarkable  in  recent  years.  Althougn 
no  doubt  the  increase  in  the  importation  of  what 
are  called  bounty-fed  raw  sugars  has  been  very 
large,  there  has  also  been  a  very  large  increase 
in  uie  importation  of  raw  sugar  from  countries 
not  forming  part  of  the  British  possessions  in 
which  there  is  no  bounty  ;  and  therefore  I  con- 
clude that  the  bounty  is  not  the  only  cause,  and 
that  if  it  affects  the  West  Ihdia  production  it 
affects  it  from  some  cause  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  producers  of  sugar  in  other 
British  possessions,  or  in  other  countries  where 
there  is  no  bounty. 

Chairmaru 

5689.  If  you  have  got  those  figures  before  you, 
•  will  you  kindly  give  them  to  us  ? — I  can  give  the 
Committee  a  table  showing  the  importation  from 
every  country,  and  also  showing  the  increase  in 
the  importation  of  raw  sugar  from  non-bounty 
countries,  and  also  the  increase  from  countries 
that  give  bounties,  and,  therefore,  enabling  the 
Committee  to  institute  a  comparison.  I  think  it 
really  an  important  table,  which  will  be  inte- 
resting 
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resting  to  the  Committee^  and  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  putting  it  in.  (  The  same  was  handed 
in.) 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown, 

5690.  Would  you  give  us  a  summary  of  the 
figures  in  that  table  showing  the  inference  that 
you  draw  ? — What  I  have  is  a  comparison  of  the 
average  importation  for  two  triennial  periods.  If 
the  Committee  would  like  to  hear  those  figures^ 
T  could  give  them.  The  first  three  years  are 
1873, 1874,  and  1875 ;  the  second  three  years  are 
1876,  1877,  and  1878;  they  are  the  last  six  years. 
I  have  taken  the  average  of  each  of  those  trien- 
nial periods.  I  have  not  the  details  of  each  year 
before  me,  but  I  will  put  in  a  table,  if  the  Com- 
mittee wish  it,  with  each  year.  In  the  first  three 
years  from  Java,  the  importation  was  817,000 
cwt. ;  in  the  second  three  years,  1,348,000  cwt. 
From  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  first  three 
years,  785,000  cwt.;  and  in  the  second  three 
years,  934,000  cwt.  From  China,  in  the  first 
three  years,  16,000  cwt* ;  and  in  the  second  three 
years,  547,000  cwt.  From  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  2,593,000  cwt,  in  the  first  three  years ; 
and  in  the  second  three  years,  1,021,000  cwt 
That  is  a  great  fenture  in  die  table,  which  shows 
an  enormous  falling  off*.  From  Peru,  565,000 
cwt,  in  the  first  period;  and  1,041,000  cwt.  in 
the  second  period.  From  Brazil,  2,035,000  cwt, 
in  the  first  period;  and  1,591,000  cwt.  in  the 
second  period.  From  Mauritius,  691,000  cwt., 
in  the  first,  period;  and  847,000  cwt  in  the  second 
period.  From  British  India,  340,000  cwt,  in  the 
first  period ;  and  548,000  cwt  in  the  second  pe- 
riod. From  the  British  West  Indies,  2,963,000 
cwt.,  in  the  first  period ;  and  2,562,000  cwt  in 
the  second  period.  From  British  Guana,  1,138,000 
cwt,  in  the  first  period;  and  1,344,000  cwt  in 
the  second  period.  Those  are  all  the  quantities 
which  I  have  extracted,  but  I  will  give  the  Com- 
mittee a  complete  list.  Those  are  the  quantities 
of  raw  sugars  imported  from  each  of  those  places, 
and  the  average  importation  in  those  two  triennial 
periods. 

5691.  With  regard  to  that  table,  I  think,  with 
the  exception  of  two  places,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  and  the  British  West  Indies, 
they  all  show  a  lai^e  increase  ? — ^There  is  a  re- 
duction in  Brazil  also ;  those  are  the  only  three ; 
all  the  others  show  a  lar^e  increase. 

5692.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  large  increase 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  you  have  men- 
tioned ;  could  you  tell  us  any  thine  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  imports  into  this  country  from  what  are 
called  the  bounty-fed  countries  ? — I  am  speaking 
now  of  raw  sugars.  I  presume  that  a  bounty 
upon  raw  sugar  exists  inAustria  and  in  Belgium, 
and  possibly  in  Holland,  but  not  in  France. 
It  is  stated,  I  believe,  to-  exist  in  Germany 
to  a  certain  extent  also ;  but  the  Austrian 
importations  all  come  through  Germany,  and, 
therefore,  so  far  as  one  is  able  to  trace  the 
course  of  trade  by  official  statistics,  the  whole  of 
this  sugar  comes  under  the  head  of  Germany, 
and,  therefore,  under  the  head  of  Germany  we 
generally  assume  that  we  have  both  the  Austrian 
trade  and  the  German  trade.  That,  no  doubt, 
has  reached  a  very  considerable  figure,  and  in  the 
last  account  that  I  have  seen,  the  importation  from 
Germany,  I  think,  which  is  the  principal  source 
of  supply,  was  about  2,000,000  cwt 

0.104. 


Chairman, 

5693.  You  have  not  the  corresponding  figures 
for  those  triennial  periods  ?  —  No ;  but  I  will 
have  that  prepared  lor  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown, 

5694.  All  those  foreign  countries,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  have  got  uniform  sugar  duties,  have 
they  not,  on  raw  sugar  ? — I  believe  that  most  of 
the  tariffs  on  the  Continent  have  not  got  uniform 
duties,  but  they  do  not  vary  very  greatly  ;  there 
is  no  country  in  which  any  attempt  is  made  at  a 
graduation  of  the  duties  in  the  way  which  for- 
merly existed  in  this  country.  I  am  certainly 
under  the  impression  that  uniformity  has  always 
operated  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  the  sugars 
of  West  India,  and  sugars,  in  fact,  which  have 
the  smallest  yield.  It  used  always  to  be  an 
argument,  when  a  graduated  scale  existed  in  this 
country,  that  to  attempt  to  adopt  a  uniform  duty 
upon  sugar  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  in- 
ferior sugars,  to  the  sugars  which  have  the  lowest 
yield,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  opinion 
that  the  graduated  scale,  which  was  in  force  in 
England,  was  maintained.  The  diffierence  of  duty 
became  less  of  course  as  the  duty  was  reduced ; 
but  when  the  duties  were  at  the  highest  it  was 
considerable,  and  I  certainly  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  abolition  of  our  duties,  and  5ie  preva- 
lence of  nearly  uniform  duties  on  the  Continent, 
has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  that  relative  dis- 
advantage of  sugars  which  have  an  inferior  yield  ; 
I  think  this  is  very  likely  one  of  the  causes  which 
may  place  the  West  India  sugars  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  sugars  which  are  of  a  higher 
class. 

5695.  The  graduated  scale,  you  think,  favours 
the^  lower  class  of  sugars? — Yes ;  it  was  always 
maintained,  very  much  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary,  injustice  to  the  inferior  sugars,  to  have 
a  graduated  scale. 

5696.  Of  course  the  abolition  of  that  graduated 
scale  has  taken  away  that  relative  advantage  ? — 
Yes. 

5697.  This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  under 
those  circumstances  would  you  think  that  com- 
pensating duties  would  ren\edy  the  evils  which 
we  have  had  stated  to  this  Committee? — I  enter- 
tain a  very  great  doubt  whether,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  impose  an  import  duty  in  this  country  by 
way  of  compensating  the  refiner  or  the  West 
India  planter,  for  the  disadvantage  which  he  may 
suffer  from  the  existence  of  these  bounties,  it 
would  have  that  effect.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
considering  the  great  variety  of  the  sources  of 
supply  from  which  our  raw  sugars  come  (I  will 
begm  with  raw  sugars),  a  compensating  duty 
levied  merely  upon  perhaps  a  sixth  part  of  the 
whole  of  our  importations,  if  so  much,  could 
hardly  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  to  an 
extent  which  would  really  do  what  the  West  In- 
dia planters  imagined  that  it  would  do,  namely, 
compensate  them  for  the  special  loss  th^t  is  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  this  competition.  At  all 
events,  one  of  two  things  appears  to  me  clear, 
either  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  price  of  the  whole  of  the  sugar  imported  into 
this  country  or  it  would  not  If  it  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  price  by  anything  like  the  extent 
of  the  duty,  it  is  then  incontestable  that  it  would 
involve  a  very  considerable  burden  to  the  British 
consumer.  If  it  had  not  that  effect,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  not  produce  that  relief  to  the 
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British  West  Indian  planter  which  he  desires  to 
obtain. 

5698.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  a  compen- 
satory duty  would  produce  the  desired  effect  upOn 
those  two  branches  of  the  trade,  do  jon  see  any 
objection  to  imposing  it,  either  in  prmciple  or  in 
application?— I  see  very  considerable  objection 
to  it  in  principle,  and  also  I  see  very  great  diflB- 
culties  in  the  way  of  the  application. 

5699.  What  are  your  objections  to  a  compen- 
satory duty  ;  on  the  ground  of  principle  ? — My 
objection  on  the  ground  of  principle"^  is  this  : 
I  assume  the  principle  to  be  that  it  is  the  duty, 
or  at  all  events  that  it  is  a  sound  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  endeavour  to  equalise 
the  conditions  of  production  in  the  interest  of 
the  producers  of  our  own  country  whenever  those 
conditions  have  been  rendered  unequal  by  the 
legislation  of  a  foreign  country.     I  do  not  sup- 

Eose  that  anybody  would  argue  that  it  is  the 
usiness   of  the   Government  to   endeavour  to 
equalise  the   conditions  of  production  with   the 
view  of  remedying  the  inequalities  produced  by 
what  are  called  natural  causes;  but  that  is  not  the 
question,  I  imagine,  which  is  under  discussion 
to-day.    I  assume  that  the  only  idea  which  is  en- 
tertained at  present,  and  the  only  proposal  before 
us,  is  that  whenever  a  foreign  government,  by  its 
legislation,  throws  a  disability  upon  the  producer 
of  another   country,   the    government    of  that 
country  is  bound  to  compensate  their  own  pro- 
ducers to  the  extent  of  .that  disability     That,  I 
presume,  to  be  the  principle  on  which  I  am  asked 
my  opinion.     Assuming  that  to  be  the  principle, 
my  ODJection  to  it  is  oi  a  very  practical  kind.   It 
appears  to  me  that  if  that  principle  is  admitted  as 
being  in  any  way  applicable  to  tne  present  case, 
it  is  one  which  would  carry  us  very  far  ;  it  is  one 
which  would  land  us  in  consequences,  logically, 
which  I  think  could  hardly  be  seriously  contem- 
plated, and  still  less  seriously  proposed  by  the 
government  of  any  country,     it  appears  to  mc 
that  if  it  is  right  to  impose  an  import  duty  to 
countervail  a  bounty,  with  a  view  of  equalising 
and  removing  a  disability  thrown  upon  a  British 
producer  by  the  legislation  of  a  foreign  country, 
it  must  be  equally  right  to  give    a  bounty  to 
countervail  an  import  duty.     In  both  cases  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?    It  amounts  to  a  subsidy.    We 
will  take  the  case  of  France  and  England  as  the 
two  countries  concerned.    France  gives  a  subsidy 
to  its  refiners ;  that  is  really  what  it  amounts  to, 
and  the  English  Government  is  called  upon  to 
give  a  compensating  subsidy  to  its  refiners.     In 
the  market  in  which  they  compete,  the  British 
refiner  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  that  is  to 
say,  that  his  market  is  contracted  and  diminished 
in  consequence  of  this  unequal  competition.     It 
does  not  matter  to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the 
producer  in  what  market  he  suffers  ;   whatever 
contracts  or  diminishes  his  market  is  the  cause  of 
a  loss  of  trade.     Therefore,  I  argue  that  in  the 
same  way  an  import  duty  in  France,  a  protective 
import  duty,  distinctly  limits  the  martet  of  the 
British  producer  in  France,  and  places  him  at  a 
disability  in  competing  with  the  French  producer 
or  the  French  manufacturer,  and  that  he  has 
just  the  same  right  to  claim  from  his  Government 
compensation  in  the  form  of  a  bounty  to  counter- 
vail the  protective  import  duty  in  France  as  the 
British  refiner  has  to  claim  an  import  duty  to 
compensate  the  bounty  on  refined  sugar  sent  from 
France.     That  to  me  is  a  very  serious  objection 
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to  the  principle  which  has  been  proposed.  I 
I  think  it  is  a  proposal  which  would  land  us  in 
consequences  which  can  hardly  be  seriously 
entertained.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  such  a 
policy,  supposing  that  principle  to  be  acted  upon, 
1  would  merely  give  an  illustration  to  show  what 
a  very  serious  matter  it  is,  as  this  is  a  proposal 
which  has  l)een  discussed,  and,  of  course,  must  be 
discussed  again.  I  suppose  that  it  is  a  very  low 
estimate,  a  perfectly  safe  estimate,  that  out  of 
about  200,000,000/.,  which  is  the  total  value  of 
British  exports  to  foreign  countries,  150,000,000/. 
consist  of  goods  which  are  exported  to  countries 
which  impose  protective  duties.  Now,  assum- 
ing that  these  import  duties  only  amount  to  the 
very  moderate  amount  of  10  per  cent.,  which  I 
suspect  is  very  much  within  the  mark,  that 
would  involve  a  sum  of  15,000,000/.,  and  that 
15,000,000  /.  might  be  claimed,  and  it  seems  to 
me  injustice  ought  to  be  claimed,  by  the  exporters 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures  on  the 
same  ground  that  the  British  Government  might 
be  now  asked  to  put  on  an  import  duty  to  coun- 
tervail this  French  bounty.  That  15,000,000/. 
would  be,  of  course,  obtained  from  the  British 
taxpayer.  It  is  a  proposal  which,  of  course,  it  is 
not  possible  to  contemplate  seriously.  Th^re* 
fore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  principle  if  adopted 
will  carry  us  to  a  point  which  will  be  found 
extremely  dangerous. 

5700.  In  fact,  you  contend  that  if  you  have  the 
right  to  countervail  a  bounty,  we  have  the  right 
to  give  a  bounty  against  an  import  duty  of  a 
foreign  countrv  ? — I  am  not  able  myself  to  see 
the  mfference  between  the  two  cases. 

5701.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case  if  your  prin* 
ciple  IB  sound  such  a  principle  would  carry  us 
into  a  state  of  afiairs  which  could  hardly  be  con- 
templated by  any  body  in  this  country ;  it  would 
throw  an  enormous  burden  upon  the  country,  in 
fact,  would  it  not? — Yes,  it  would  throw  an 
enormous  burden  on  the  country ;  but  even  this 
would  be  a  very  much  smaller  burden  than  would 
be  imposed  by  the  imposition  which  has  been 
often  suggested  of  countervailing  import  duties. 
The  Committee  will  perceive  in  a  moment  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases.  Taking  the 
amount  of  our  free  imports,  which  I  suppose  we 
may  say  are  about  350,000,000/.  sterling,  even 
if  we  put  a  10  per  cent,  import  duty  upon  them,  as 
a  general  import  duty,  we  should  have  a  large  sum. 
Although  the  course  suggested  is  a  very  costly  one, 
it  is  very  much  less  costly  than  any  attempt  to 
compensate  the  British  manufacturer,  as  has  been 
very  often  suggested,  by  means  of  imposing  pro- 
tective duties  on  foreign  imports  into  the  country. 
That  was  the  point  which  I  wished  to  bring  out. 
I  say  that  to  impose  duties  of  import  upon  the 
articles  which  are  now  imported  free  into  this 
country  would  be  a  far  more  costly  proceeding 
than  even  this  very  costly  proceeding  which  I 
have  been  describing.  Instead  of  15,000,000/. 
it  would  probably  cost  us  20,000,000/.  or 
30,000,000/.:  in  addition  to  which  we  should 
have  to  add  the  amount  of  dutv  upon  the  home 
produce  and  manufactures  with  which  those 
foreign  articles  have  to  compete,  so  that  the  sum 
would  be  very  large  indeed.  Probably  I  should 
not  be  very  much  over  the  mark  in  saying  that 
it  would  amount  to  40,000,000/.  or  50,000,000/. 
sterling.  Therefore  the  point  I  wish  to  put 
before  the  Committee  is,  that  outrageous  as  this 
proposal   seems,   any    attempt   that  is  made  to 

countervail 
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eonntervail  or  to  compensate,  by  means  of  a 
subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government, 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  British  producer  in 
consequence  of  the  legislation  of  other  countries, 
will  have  for  its  effect  to  give  to  our  producers  a 
right  to  a  subsidy,  which,  however  extravagant, 
is  unquestionably,  as  compared  with  other  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made,  more  economical, 
moVe  exact,  and  more  just. 

Chairman. 

5702.  When  you  speak  of  10  per  cent,  that  is 
assuming  a  protective  policy? — Yes,  I  am  as- 
suming that  there  would  be  a  great  number  of 
articles  which  would  be  protected. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

5703.  That  is,  so  far  as  regards  the  objections 
to  this  course  on  the  ground  of  principle ;  you 
also  stated  that  you  had  other  objections  on  the 
ground  of  application  ? — I  have  one  other  objec- 
tion,   which    is    this,    that    imposing    a    duty, 
which  is,  I   think,   tl^    proposal  submitted  for 
my   opinion,  with   the   view   of   countervailing 
the  boimty,  would  be  a  very  costly  and  an  un- 
necessarily costly   way   of  bringing   about   the 
desired  result.     Now,  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  British  Government,  or  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  British   Government 
to  subsidise  the  British  refiner  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  French  Government  subsidises  its  refiner, 
on  that  assumption  even  1  say  that  the   mode 
proposed  would  be  an  extravagant  one ;  that  in 
order  to  remedy  a  comparatively  very  small  evil 
you  would  create   a  much  larger   evil.      As  I 
understand  it,  the  amount  of  disability  which  it 
is  proposed  to  remove  has  been  represented  as 
being  something  which  might  be  very  fairly  met 
by  an  import  duty  of  2  /.  or  3  Z.  a  ton  on  sugar. 
Taking  it  at  2  /.  a  ton,  that,  I  think,  has  been 
estimated  at   about  a  farthing  a  pound  in  the 
price  of  sugar.     Supposing  the  imposition  of  this 
duty  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  sugar 
a  farthing  a  pound,  that   would  mean  that  it 
would  throw  on  the  consuming  public  something 
like  two  millions  a  year  on  raw  sugar,  which  is 
an  enormous  sum,  and  of  course  infinitely  more 
than  is  necessary   to  compensate   the   bounties 
which,  putting  them  altogether,   are  not   even 
alleged  to  amount  to  anything  like  so  large  a 
sum  as  that.     So  far  as  the  refiner  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  considering  the  amount  of 
capital  which,  I  presume,  exists  m  the  trade,  the 
yield  of  revenue  of  one  year  would  be  probably 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the 
capital   of  the    loaf-sugar  refiners  of  England, 
with  100  per  cent,  profit ;  so  that  a  more  costly 
way  of  doing  what  is  considered  necessary  to  do, 
it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  suggest     That  itself 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment on  principle  against  such  a  proposition,  and 

1  believe  that  if  the  object  is  recognised  to  be  a 
right  one,  it  may  be  obtained  at  very  much  less 
cost,  and  in  a  very  much  more  direct  manner. 

5704.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  fixed 
capital  employed  in  this  trade  was  700,000  /. ;  if 
the  value  of  sugar  imported  into  this  country 
were  to  rise  a  farthing  in  the  pound,  what  would 
that  amount  to  ? — The  imposition  of  a  duty  of 

2  i  a  ton  on  raw  and  refined  would,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  would  raise  the  price  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty  (I  speak  subject  to  correc- 
tion), amount  to   about  1,500,000  /.  sterling  on 
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Ihe  total  amount  of  imports  of  raw  sugar  into 
England,  and  to  a  similar  amount  in  respect  of 

refined  8ug<u^* 

5705.  That  is  to  say,  3,000,000  /.  annually  to 
be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  sugar  in  this  country, 
to  keep  up  a  trade  with  a  fix^  capital  of  about 
700,000  /.  ? — That  would  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
result. 

5706.  Could   you   go   on   to   state  what  you 
ikink  would  be  the  difficulty  of  the  application 
(^*  this  proposal  to  put  on  a  countervailing  duty  ? 
— It  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulties  in  apply- 
ing the  policy  would  be  very  great.     I  entertain 
great   doubts  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
impose  one  and  the  same  import  duty  upon  the 
sugar  of  all  countries  which  give  bounties,  unless 
it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  the  bounties  in  all 
these  countries  were  exactly  the  same.     I  have 
very  grave  doubts  whether  under  some  of  our 
existing  treaties  such  a  course  would  be  possible ; 
but  whether  or  not  it  might  be  possible,  that 
being  a  question  of  the  interpretation   of  the 
treaties,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.    Whatever  may 
be  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  treaties  or  the 
strict  legal  right  under  the  treaties,  on  one  point 
I  can  speak  with  some  experience,  and  upon  that 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion, 
that  at  all  events  it  would   be   extremely  im- 
politic, on  the  supposition  that  different  rates  of 
bounty  are  imposed  by  the  different  countries 
which  mve  bounties,  to  impose  a  uniform  coun- 
tervailing duty  upon  the  sugar    from  all  those 
countries.     I  think  that  such  a  course  could  not 
fail  to  give  rise  to  very  irritating  controversies, 
and  controversies  which  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  settle,  and  which  could  not.  be  settled 
without  concert  and  without  common  inquiries 
which  had  far  better  precede  than  succeed  any 
such  action  on  our  part.     Therefore,  I  should 
extremely  regret  upon  groimds  of  policy  anything 
which  would  have  the  result  of  in  any  way  weak- 
ening the  effect  of  a  stipulation  which  is  to  us, 
of  all  countries  in  the  world,  vitally  important. 

5707.  The  maintenance  of  those  treaties  is 
important  to  us,  on  the  ground  that  we  export 
so  largely  to  foreign  nations  ?  —  The  most 
favoured  nation  article  in  our  treaties  is  vitally 
important  to  us,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
other  country,  for  this  reason  :  that  owing  to 
the  commercial  policy  of  this  country,  which 
has  confined  our  tariff  to  a  few  articles,  we 
are  entirely  debarred  from  making  what  are 
called  tariff  treaties ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
our  commercial  treaties  now  contain  very  little 
except  the  most  favoured  nation  clause,  and  it 
is  upon  the  equitable  and  liberal  construction 
of  that  clause  that  we  entirely  depend  for  the 
treatment  which  our  trade  may  receive  from 
foreign  countries.  I  have  had  myself  so  much 
experience  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience of  any  difference  of  construction  placed 
by  two  Governments  on  that  article,  that  I 
should  very  strongly  deprecate  any  course  which 
might  give  rise  to  a  renewal  of  those  contro- 
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versies. 


5708.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty 
pointed  out  to  this  Committee  with  regard  to 
those  two  branches  of  trade,  you  believe  that 
the  vital  importance  of  maintaining  the  favoured 
nation  clause  would  be,  as,  of  course,  it  must  be, 
a  primary  consideration  ? — Yes. 

5709.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  a  question  as 
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to  whether  you  think  that  the  complaints  which 
are  before  this  Committee^  and  which  appear  to 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  West  India  trade  and 
on  the  part  of  the  British  refiners^  are  not  rather 
difficult  to  reconcile ;  the  one  being  that  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  is  cheapened^  and  tne  other  being 
that  the  French  refiner  sells  his  refined  sugar  at 
a  price  which  is  below  the  cost  at  which  we  can 
refine  it  in  England? — It  does  appear  to  me 
certainly  to  be  a  point  of  some  interest.  At  first 
sight  the  complaint  of  the  refiners  is  that  the  price 
oi  their  product  is  unduly  depressed  by  the  ope- 
ration of  these  bounties*  On  the  other  hand^  the 
complaint  of  the  West  Indian  planters  is  that 
their  product  is  also  unduly  depressed  by  the 
operauon  of  these  bounties.  It  would  seem 
natural^  at  all  events,  that  the  refiner  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  depression  in  the  price  of  raw 
sugar,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  the  co* 
existence  of  these  two  complaints  was  very  re- 
markable. I  confess  that  I  am  not  able  myself 
to  explain  it.  I  remark  it,  but  I  cannot  ex- 
plain it. 

5710.  Can  you  tell  me  the  price^of  raw  su^ar 
in  the  London  market,  as  compared  with  the  price 
in  the  Paris  market  ?< — I  know  nothing  about  the 
prices. 

5711.  The  letter  which  M.  Leon  Say  has 
written  to  the  French  Minister,  M.  Waddington, 
mentions  this  point  about  the  great  cheapness  of 
the  French  refined  loaf  sugar ;  that  letter  appa- 
rently goes  to  this  effect,  that  the  French  renner 
cannot  gain  as  much  on  the  sale  of  his  loaf  as  the 
English  refiner  does;  have  you  seen  M.  L6on 
Say's  letter? — I  have  seen  the  letter  which 
-M.  L6on  Say  wrote  to  M.  Waddington,  and  it  is 
80  far  remarkable  that  he  there  appears  to  use  as 
a  reason  for  being  unable  to  do  wnat  he  would 
like  to  do  in  reducing  the  bounty  on  refined 
sugar,  that  as  long  as  the   Austrians  give    a 
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bounty  on  their  raw  sugar,  which  the  British 
refiner  has  the  advantage  of,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  French  refiner  to  compete  with  the  British 
refiner  without  a  bounty,  ne  being  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  the  one  is  a  set-off 
against  the  other ;  that  whatever  the  French 
refiner  gains  by  the  bounty  on  his  product,  the 
English  refiner  gains  by  the  boun^  on  the  Austrian 
product.  That  is  evidently  M.  L6on  Say's  view. 
No  doubt  one  question  one  would  like  to  ask  him 
is,  why  he  does  not  alter  that  law  so  as  to  enable 
the  French  refiner  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
Austrian  bounty,  but  in  addition  to  that  I  think 
the  letter  is  interesting  as  showing  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  action  upon  our  part,  those  countries 
are,  by  their  artificial  and  unwise  legislation,  gra- 
dually cutting  each  other's  throats,  and  injuring 
each  other,  and  finding  themselves  in  a  position 
from  which  they  will  be  compelled  gradually  to 
extricate  themselves. 

5712.  I  may  take  it  that  you  think  that  how- 
ever much  the  West  India  trade  and  the  British 
refining  trade  may  have  suffered,  the  putting  on 
of  a  countervailing  duty,  in  order  to  nelp  these 
two  trades,  would  be  a  course  which  you  would 
be  against  on  principle,  and  also  against,  on  the 
various  grounds  which  you  have  stated  to  the 
Committee  why  you  would  not  like  to  see  it  car- 
ried out? — I  should  very  strongly  deprecate  any- 
such  policy.  I  contend  that  the  obiections  to  it 
in  principle  are  of  a  most  serious  cnaracter.  I 
think  it  would  lead  to  a  demand  from  other  in- 
dustries, which  it  would  be  very  difficult  in  jus- 
tice to  resist.  I  entertain  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  found  very  difficult  to  apply  it  in  prac- 
tice without  imperilling  the  security  o£  our  treaty 
stipulations,  and  without  involving  us  in  very 
great  difficulties  in  our  relations  with  foreign 
countries. 
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Mr.  Frederick  Goulburn  Walpole,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5713.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France,  the  French  had  complained  that  we  were 
giving  a  considerable  bounty  on  refined  sugar  ? 
— I  never  saw  that  complaint  formulated.  In 
the  conferences  they  said  that  there  was  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  low  class  sugars  which  they 
thought  gave  a  much  higher  yield  than  they 
were  estimated  to  give ;  but  I  never  saw  any 
formal  dispatch  in  which  it  was  stated.  They 
alluded  to  a  third  class  in  the  discussion. 

5714.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  conference  which  led  to  that  con- 
vention, was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  bounty 
was  given  by  England  upon  the  export  of  re- 
fined 'sugar  ? — I  never  heard  such  a  thincr  stated. 
I  do  not  think  England  ever  moved  in  the  mat- 
ter, or  would  have  moved  in  the  matter. 

5715.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  French  have 
complained  that  the  English  Government  was 
giving  a  bounty  on  tUe  ex|)ort  of  refined  sugar? 
— I  never  saw  any  dispatch  or  any  statement  of 
that  nature.  I  recollect  that  it  was  stated  at  the 
Conference. 

5716.  You  promised  to  form  the  best  estimate 
that  you  could  of  the  amount  of  the  bounties  paid 
out  of  the  Austrian  Exchequer  on  the  export  of 
sugar ;  will  you  now  give  that  estimate  ? — I  have 
been  considering  that,  and  I  think  that  I  should  go 
nearest  by  adopting  M.  Jacquemart's  calculations. 
I  think  his  reasons  are  very  satisfactory.  It 
c^mes  to  3  /.  per  ton  on  raw  sugar,  and  4  /.  per 
ton  on  refined  sugar,  I  think ;  or  an  average  of 
3  /.  10  ^.  all  round. 

5717.  What  sum  would  that  amount  to  on  the 
sugar  exported  to  this  country  ? — I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  Austrian  imports  into  this  country, 
because  they  are  all  lumped  with  the  German 
imports  into  this  country.  I  can  give  you  the 
quantities  for  Germany,  which  includas  j^ustria. 

5718.  The  German  bounty  is  smaller  than  the 
Austrian  bounty,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

5719.  At  what  amount  per  ton  should  you 
estimate  the  German  bounty  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I 
have  never  gone  into  that.  I  might  give  a 
guess  and  say  30  s.  per  ton  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
my  opinion  is  worth  much  on  that  point. 
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5720.  You  have  given  long  study  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  you  have  recommenoed  that  this  country 
should  enter  into  a  convention  binding  it  to  im- 
pose a  countervailing  duty  on  all  sugars  coming 
from    countries   giving   drawbacks? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

5721.  Do  you  mean  drawbacks  or  bounties  ? — 
I  have  always  used  the  word  "  drawback  "  my^- 
self  for  a  very  particular  purpose  (which  I  Will 
explain),  in  preference  to  bounty.  I  had  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  using  the  word  "drawback" 
in  my  report  instead  of  the  word  **  bounty.*' 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 

5722.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  the  amount 
of  this  countervailing  duty  should  be  in  the  case 
of  the  different  countries  ? — No.  I  have  made. a 
note  in  order  to  explain  to  you  what  I  said  in 
answer  to  Question  5270.  As  I  understood 
then,  the  difficulty  raised  was  this :  that  if  you 
cannot  tell  the  exact  amount  of  the  drawback  to 
be  accorded,  you  maintain  that  there  must  be  a 
margin  one  way  or  the  other;  how  then  could 
you,  in  framing  your,  international  convention, 
arrive  at  the  figure  of  the  bounty  given  abroad  ? 
I  did  not  answer  that  question  at  all  sufficiently 
or  satisfactorily.  The  explanation  should  be 
this,  that  drawbacks  have  always  been  adopted, 
both  by  the  English  Government  and  by  every 
other  Government,  as  the  best  means  to  an  end ; 
but  they  are  always  presumptions ;  whereas  the 
bounties  may  be  ascertained,  because  they  are 
post  facto.  We  can  compare  the  amount  of  duty 
which  ought  to  be  collected  according  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  any  country,  with 
the  actual  amount  of  duty  which  is  collected. 
If  the  duty  which  reaches  the  Treasury  is  less 
by  10  per  cent,  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  col- 
lected, it  is  clear  that  there  is  an  excess  yield  of 
10  per  cent  which  escapes  duty ;  and  therefore 
we  can  arrive  approximately  at  che  bounty  which 
is  there  gained.  The  same  applies  to  the  exports. 
There  will  be  an  excess  yield  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  exports,  and  therefore  an  exporter,  say,  of 
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refined  sugar  from  France,  would  receive  back 
10  per  cent,  more  than  he  has  paid. 

5723.  No  witness  has  yet  been  able  to  inform 
UB  at  all  accurately  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
bounty  given  by  Austria? — I  can  give  you 
approximately  the  lump  sum  of  the  whole  of 
the  export  bounty  all  over  the  world,  and  I  can 

five  you  upon  that  basis  what  the  bounty  should 
e  in  Austria. 

Mr.  BeU. 

2724.  On  loaf-sugar  ? — On  both  raw  and  re- 
fined. I  am  following  Monsieur  Jacquemart  in 
this.  I  have  read  his  pamphlet,  and  I  think  he 
is  about  the  best  authority  we  could  have.  He 
says  that  the  bounty  on  raw  sugar  is  366,000  /., 
and  that  the  bounty  on  refined  sugar  is  292,000/. 
That  will  make  a  total  of  658,000  /.,  as  against 
560,000  /.  in  France,  480,000  /.  in  Belgium,  and 
about  150,000  /.  in  Holland. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 

5725.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  the 
Austrian  Government  will  accept  Monsieur 
Jacquemart's  authority  as  final,  so  that  they, 
having  a  *^  favoured  nation  "  clause,  would  be 
content  that  such  a  dutv  calculated  upon  this 
basis  should  be  imposed  by  England  upon  sugar 
coming  from  Austria? — I  do  not  suppose  that 
they  would  for  a  moment  accept  any  authority 
at  all  but  their  own. 

5726.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  disputes 
would  be  endless  as  to  what  the  amount  of  the 
countervailing  duty  should  be? — I  think  not; 
and  that  is  what  1  was  contung  to.  I  foresaw  all 
these  difficulties,  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  in 
my  report  of  the  3rd  of  August,  to  which  I  have 
before  referred,  I  talk  of  countries  giving  draw- 
backs on  account  of  the  "  favoured  nation " 
clause.  You  may  be  aware  that  by  Section  42  of 
the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  a  great  many 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  goods  coming  into 
this  country.  Those  restrictions  apply  to  all  the 
world,  vihether  there  is  a  "  favoured  nation " 
clause  or  not.  For  instance^  tobacco  and  spirits 
mutt  be  imported  in  vessels  of  a  certain  tonnage ; 
tobacco  must  come  in  packages  of  not  less  than 
80  lbs. ;  and  spirits  must  come  in  casks  of  not  less 
than  20  gallons,  and  so  forth.  Those  conditions 
are  imposed  by  the  British  Government  on  the 
importation  of  goods  into  this  country ;  and  we 
neither  consulted  nor  took  the  advice  of  any 
foreign  government  before  we  arrived  at  those 
restrictions.  The  same  articles  might  be  im- 
ported from  France,  or  Austria,  or  Germany, 
with  all  of  which  countries  we  have  "favoured 
nation  "  clauses ;  but  if  they  did  not  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions which  we  impose  here,  they  would  not  be 
admitted.  Moreover,  they  would  be  admitted  at 
a  differential  duty  and  not  on  the  tariff;  for  in- 
stance, if  60  lbs.  of  tobacco  came  here  from 
Austria,  that  being  an  illegal  package,  the  Board 
of  Customs  would  detain  it,  and  might  release  it 
on  a  fine,  say,  of  5  /.  ;  and  Austna  would  not 
complain  under  the  "  favoured  nation  '*  clause 
that  she  had  been  treated  differentially,  because 
she  had  not  complied  with  oiu:  conditions. 

5727.  The  regulations  which  you  have  just 
described,  with  respect  to  tobacco  aad  spirits,  are 
all  made,  are  they  not,  for  the  sake  of  guarding 
against  fraud,  and  of  facilitating  the  levying  of 
revenue  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

5728.  And  they  apply  equally  to  all  the  world, 
do  they  not  ?— Yes. 

5729.  How  do  you  make  them  out  to  be  differ- 
ential ? — They  are  not  differential. 

5730.  I  thought  you  said  you  could  prove  that 
they  were  differential  ? — No  ;  I  have  used  the 
word  "  drawback  "  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulties  of  different  rates  of  countervailing 
duty. 

5731.  How  do  you  make  out  a  fine  to  be  differ- 
ential?— If  60  pounds  of  tobacco  came  in,  plus 
6  /.  fine,  it  would  be  the  duty  on  tobacco,  plus 
something  more ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  differen- 
tial duty. 

5732.  We  understand  usually  by  a  differential 
duty,  that  you  treat  one  nation  on  a  different 
scale  or  in  a  different  way  from  the  way  in  which 
you  treat  another  nation  ;  you  have  not  suggested 
anything  of  that  kind  ? — Nor  would  I  in  the  case 
of  sugar. 

5733.  I  am  only  wishing  to  understand  the 
answer  that  you  gave ;  I  thought  you  wished  to 
show  to  us  that,  under  the  existing  Custom 
House  regulations,  different  countries  might  be 
treated  differently,  despite  the  **  favoured  nation  '* 
clauses? — No;  I  did  not  say  at  all  that  they 
might  be  treated  differently  ;  1  said  tliey  would 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. ,  That  is  the  point. 

Chairman. 

5734.  You  go  merely  the  length  of  saying 
that  if  a  country  does  not  comply  with  our  con- 
ditions, that  country  is  practically  subject  to  a 
different  treatment  from  the  country  which  does 
so  comply  ? — Subject  to  the  restrictions  which  we 
have  come  to  without  consulting  any  foreign 
power. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 

5735.  And  those  restrictions  you  have  just 
stated  to  be  solely  and  simply  for  the  sake  of 
guarding  the  revenue? — Yes;  but  there  are 
other  restrictions  which  are  not  for  revenue  pur- 
poses, as  you  are  aware.  There  are  many  other 
restrictions  under  the  same  section  of  the  Act 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  revenue. 

Chairman. 

5736.  What  are  those  restrictions  ?—  Books  that 
are  copyright,  coin,  false  moneys,  extracts  and 
essences  of  malt,  obscene  prints  and  paintings, 
tobacco  stalks,  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
bearing  British  names  and  marks,  are  prohibited 
altogether ;  and  then  we  come  to  cattle,  which 
is  very  apposite  to  the  question  of  sugar,  for  this 
reason :  that  under  the  recent  Orders  in  Council, 
Austria,  which  is  an  exporting  country  of  cattle, 
cannot  send  her  cattle  to  this  country  without 
slaughtering  it.  Even  if  Austria  were  to  send 
cattle  here  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  disease, 
her  cattle  would  not  be  admitted,  although  it 
might  be  proved  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  that 
that  particular  cargo  might  be  quite  free  from 
disease,  because  there  was  disease  in  the  country. 
I  say  that  if  there  is  a  drawback  in  the  country, 
it  is  the  same  as  saying  that  there  is  disease, 
and,  therefore,  on  that  ground  we  might  make  a 
special  regulation. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5737.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  "favoured 
nation"  clause  was  found  to  make  it  necessary 
to   change   the    provisions    of   the    Contagious 
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Diseases  (Animals)  Bill  as  introduced  by  the 
Government  ?  —  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
"  favoured  nation  '*  clause  was  affected. 

5738.  W^  it  not  found  necessary  to  alter  the 
provision  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animal^) 
till  which  was  introduced  by  the  Government 
last  Session,  in  consequence  of  our  attention 
being  called ,  to  the  '^  favoured  nation  "  clause  ? 
— 1  am  not  aware  of  tKe  alteration,  but  I  dare- 
say that  it  was  so. 

5739.  I  understand  that  you  propose  that  a 
countervailing  duty  should  be  levied  on  all  sugars 
coming  from  countries  giving  a  drawback  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman^ 

5740.  And  not  included  in  the  convention,  I 
suppose  ? — Of  course,  not  included  in  the  con- 
vention, but  I  enter  a  wide  proviso  to  admit  every 
country  that  gives  reasonable  guarantees. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5741 .  Should  that  countervailing  duty  be  levied 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  drawback  ? — That 
would  be  the  just  way  to  do  it ;  but  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  answer  to  your  question,  I  think  we 
must  do  it  as  nearly  as  we  can,  as  in  the  case  of 
spirits. 

5742.  In  your  opinion,  would  not  the  "favoured 
nation  "  clause  prohibit  us  from  laying  a  counter- 
vailing duty  without  the  utmost  exactitude  on 
sugar  coming,  say,  from  the  United  States  ? — I 
should  say  not,  because  we  might  go  to  the  extent 
of  prohibition  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  cattle. 

5743.  Simply  and  solely  on  the  ground  that 
those  countries  give  a  drawback  ?— -I  think  that 
under  the  "  favoured  nation  "  clause  we  can  pro- 
hibit sugar  on  the  same  ground  as  we  can  pro- 
hibit cattle. 

5744.  Do  you  think,  that  under  the  "  favoured 
nation  "  clause  any  country  could  prohibit  spirits 
coming  from  England  which  had  received  a  draw- 
back?—Provided  they  prohibited  spirit  firom  all 
other  countries  giving  drawback. 

5745.  And  you  think  that  foreign  countries 
could  act  in  a  similar  manner  as  regards  our- 
selves ? — Certainly. 

5746.  Therefore,  as  regards  articles  subject  to 
Excise  duties  on  which  a  drawback  might  be 
allowed  on  exportation,  the  ^^  favoured  nation  " 
clause  is  a  dead  letter,  in  your  opinion  ?^-It  might 
be  made  so. 

5747.  It  would  be  so,  would  it  not? — K  we 
enforced  it. 

5748.  And  other  countries  would  be  at  liberty 
to  enforce  your  interpretation? — Yes,  certainly, 

5749.  Then  what  is  the  object  of  the  "favoured 
nation"  clause? — The  object  of  the  "favoured 
nation"  clause  is  to  put  the  countries  on  an 
equality.  I  think  France  is  now  being  sub- 
jected to  a  wrong  in  our  markets  bv  Austria ; 
that  Austria,  by  special  legislation,  lias  altered 
the  conditions  of  equality  between  French  and 
Austrian  sugar  ;  and  therefore  Austrian  sugar  is 
clearly  outside  the  spirit  of  the  **  favoured 
nation  "  clause ;  she  has  gone  outside  it,  and  be- 
hind it,- by  her  own  act  and  deed. 

5750.  Would  you  not  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  interpreting  your  treaties  and  engage- 
ments if  you  ffo  beyond  the  letter,  and  act  upon 
the  spirit? — The  essence  of  that  article  is  in  its 
spirit,  I  take  it. 

5751.  I  imderstand  that  your  view  is  that  the 
countervailing  duty  should  be  levied  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  amount  of  the  drawback  ? — I  should 
adjust  it  as  nearly  as  possible ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  nation  woula  have  a  right  to  complain 
if,  by  special  legislation,  they  put  their  goods 
upon  our  market  at  a  disadvantage  to  other 
nations  with  which  we  have  a  "  favoured  nation" 
clause.  I  think  the  onus  of  proof  would  lie  upon 
them,  and  not  upon  us. 

5752.  You  would  levy  your  countervailing 
dutv  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  draw- 
back, totally  regardless  of  the  amount  of  Excise 
duty  which  hati  been  previously  paid  upon  the 
article  ^ — Yes. 

5753.  The  drawback  might,  of  course,  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  Excise  duty  which  the  article 
had  paid  ?  —Yes. 

5754.  And  yet  you  would  levy  a  countervailing 
duty  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  draw- 
back ? — In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty 
as  near  as  we  could  ascertain  it. 

5755.  You  have  been  saying,  in  your  evidence, 
that  you  would  not  levy  it  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  bounty,  wmch  might  be  difficult  to 
estimate  from,  but  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
drawback? — I  did  not  say  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  drawback ;  I  said  that  I  should 
countervail  in  the  case  of  every  country  that  gave 
a  drawback.  How  I  should  apportion  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  calculation.        * 

5756.  Then  it  would  be  a  calculation  to  be 
accurately  made  in  the  case  of  each  country  ? — 
Yes,  as  near  as  we  could. 

5757.  In  the  case  of  a  country  like  the  United 
States,  where  a  large  part  of  the  raw  sugar  pays 
no  duty  whatever,  and  another  portion  coming  in 
from  Ouba,  say,  has  paid  duty,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  say  what  the  bounty  on  the 
export  of  that  sugar  is  ? — I  cannot  say ;  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can,  that  is  all.  I  know  we  have 
failed  in  apportioning  it  exactly  in  the  case  of 
spirits,  and  yet  we  levy  it,  and  we  might  do  the 
same  in  the  case  of  sugar,  and  go  as  near  as  we 
can. 

5758.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which 
we  could  fix  it  approximately  ? — Yes,  I  should 
take  the  imports  of  sugar,  the  amount  of  duty 
which  should  be  paid,  and  the  amount  actually 
received.  The  quantity  consumed  ought  to  pay 
so  much ;  the  amount  of  duty  paid  is  so  much, 
and  therefore  there  is  so  much  surplus  yield  that 
escapes  the  duty. 

5759.  But  should  you  c<Hisider  that  tlie  other 
sugars  should  all  be  consumed  at  home,  and  that 
the  sugar  coming  from  Cuba,  paying  duty,  should 
all  be  exported.  I  do  not  see  in  what  manner 
you  could  calculate  it  ? — I  should  calculate  the 
amount  of  the  exports. 

5760.  But  how  would  you  spread  the  amount 
of  sugar  paying  duty  between  your  home*  con- 
sumption and  your  exports  ? — You  could  ascertain 
the  per-centage  of  bounty  by  the  consumption. 
That  same  per-centage  is  the  export  bounty. 

5761.  The  Americans  might  like  to  consume 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  coming  from  Cuba  which 
pays  duty  at  home,  and  simply  to  export  the 
sugar  grown  in  Louisiana,  which  had  paid  no 
excise  duty,  so  that  the  drawback  would  be  all 
bounty,  or  it  might  be  the  rever«3e?— Or  it  might 
be  all  refined,  as  in  France. 

5762.  What  I  wish  to  ascertain  from  you  is 
this :  how  could  we  calculate  what  proportion  of 
the  duty -paying  sugar  coming  into  the  United 
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States  is  exported  ? — We  can  take  the  statistics 
of  their  exports. 

6763.  But  how  can  you  tell  how  much  of  that 
exported  sugar  is  made  from  Louisiana  sugar, 
which  has  paid  no  excise  duty,  and  of  which 
you  have  no  statistics? — I  should  have  to  go 
into  their  regulations;  but  I  cannot  conceive 
their  manufacturing  in  the  same  refinery  duty- 
pidd  sugar  and  free  sugar ;  I  do  not  see  how  in 
such  a  case  they  would  get  their  drawback  at 
all.  If  they  manufactured  in  a  refinery  both 
duty-paid  sugar  and  free  sugar,  they  could  only 
conduct  it  at  such  a  tremendous  loss,  for  they 
must  export  it  either  without  or  with  drawback. 
If  they  exported  it  with  drawback,  the  Treasury 
would  lose  100  per  cent. ;  and  if  they  did  not 
get  any  drawbacK  at  all,  the  refiner  would  lose, 
and  he  would  not  ship  a  second  cargo.  I  do  not 
see  bow  that  diflSculty  could  arise. 

5764.  You  consider  that  with  the  **  favoured 
nation,"  clause,  we  should  be  bound  to  propor- 
tion the  countervailing  duty  as  accurately  as  we 
could  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty  ? — I  think  we 
ought  to  try  and  make  it  accurate  for  the  sake 
of  our  economic  principle,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  be  bound  to  do  so,  because  we 
could  go  to  the  extent  of  absolute  prohibition. 

5765.  As  you  state  that  the  bounty  on  sugar 
from  Germany  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  bounty 
on  sugar  from  Austria,  we  ought  to  put  a  counter- 
vailiuff  duty  of  double  the  amount  on  sugar  from 
Austria  that  we  should  on  sugar  coming  from 
Germany,  ought  we  not  ? — We  ou^ht. 

5766.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
levy  upon  sugar  coming  from  Austria  a  counter- 
vailing duty  of  twice  tne  amount  that  we  levied 
upon  sugar  coming  from  Germany,  if  that  was 
our  policy  ? — There  would  be  no  practical  diflB- 
culty  whatever. 

5767.  As  I  understand,  you  consider  that  the 
bounty  on  refined  sugar  from  Austria  is  much 
larger  than  that  on  raw  sugar  ? — It  is  lower  on 
raw. 

5768.  Therefore  we  should  have  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent countervailing  duty  on  refined  sugar  from 
what  we  should  have  on  raw  sugar  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  that  would  be  necessary. 

Chairman. 

5769.  You  gave  us  the  gross  sum  of  the  bounty 
upon  raw  sugar,  and  of  the  bounty  upon  refined 
sugar,  but  you  did  not  give  us  the  quantities, 
and  of  course  the  amount  per  ton  depends  upon 
the  quantities? — I  took  M.  Jacquemart's  esti- 
mate. 

5770.  Did  you  state  what  the  amount  per  ton 
was? — Yes,  I  gave  the  amount  per  ton,  4/.  Ss.  Ad. 
on  refined, and  SL  6s.  S  d.  on  raw. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5771.  Therefore  you  would  have  to  have  a 
different  countervailing  duty  upon  refined  sugar 
from  what  you  had  upon  raw  sugar  ?  —I  think  we 
might  strike  an  average  of  3  /.  10  5.  for  Austria, 
taking  it  all  round. 

5772.  Would  it  be  in  accordance  with  your 
ideas  of  free  trade  to  put  a  heavier  duty  than 
ought  to  be  imposed  on  raw  sugar,  and  a  lighter 
one  than  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  refined  sugar? 
— I  think  it  m^ht  be  simpler  than  having  a  dif- 
ferent duty.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  spirits, 
in  certain  cases,  the  duty  on  one  class  ought  to 
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be  Zd,y  and  on  the  other  class  10  d.^  and  we  admit 
them  both  sX  6  d. 

5773.  Do  you  think  that  the  refiner  in  England 
would  be  very  grateful  for  having  an  extra  duty 
imposed  upon  Austrian  raw  sugar,  and  a  less  duty 
upon  Austrian  refined  sugar? — Certainly  not;  1 
never  knew  any  man  who  did  not  like  everything 
all  his  own  way ;  but  he  must  put  up  with  in- 
equalities, of  course. 

5774.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  a 
good  cause  of  complaint  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think 
it  would  be  so  obvious  that  the  best  thing  had 
been  done  under  the  circumstances,  that  he  would 
be  an  unreasonable  man  to  complain.  Of  course 
he  would  like  it  verv  much  if  you  could  exclude 
the  Austrian  refined  altogether. 

Chairman. 

5775.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  whatever 
in  having  one  duty  on  raw  sugar,  and  another  on 
refined  ? — There  would  be  no  difficulty  ;  but  the 
difference  would  be  verv  slight. 

5776.  There  is  no  difficultv  in  telling  which 
is  refined,  or  which  is  raw  ? — There  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  telling  which  is  refined  and  which  is 
raw. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5777.  But  would  it  not  happen  in  this  case,  as 
before,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  would  be  im- 
mediately exercised  to  get  as  much  as  he  could, 
and  that  you  would  have  raw  sugar  made  of  the 
very  highest  quality  ? — It  would  be  classed  as 
refined  in  our  trade  statistics. 

5778.  You  would  have^  to  draw  a  line  some- 
where between  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar, 
would  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  line  would  be 
drawn,  I  think,  by  the  regulations  of  the  •  coun- 
try. 

5779.  Would  not  great  ingenuity  be  at  once 
exercised  to  make  the  sugar  paying  the  raw  duty 
as  pure  as  possible  ? — There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  everybody  would  try  and  get  every 
advantage  they  could,  as  in  every  other  case. 

5780.  And  you  would  be  forced  in  a  few  years 
to  do  as  this  country  did  in  levying  the  sugar 
duties^  that  is  to  say,  to  levy  them  according  to 
various  standards  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

5781.  We  found  it  necessary  formerly,  when 
we  levied  sugar  duties,  to  levy  them  according 
to  various  standards ;  why  would  not  that  be 
equally  necessary  if  we  adopted  a  countervailing 
duty  ? — The  whole  of  our  sugar  duties  were  very 
large  at  one  time.  This  would  be  a  mere  margin 
of  difference. 

5782.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  "  favoured 
nation"  clause  would  oblige  us  to  levy  those  duties 
as  equitably  as  possible  ? — I  do  not  myself  think 
that  that  clause  would  give  them  any  ground  of 
complaint ;  but  I  am  not  a  law  officer  of  the 
Crown. 

Chairman. 

5783.  Is  there  anything  in  your  former  evi- 
dence which  you  wish  to  correct  ? — I  have  ex- 
plained with  reference  to  No.  5270.  In  the 
answer  to  No.  5247,  the  words  are,  **  In  the  case 
of  any  sugar  that  we  found  receiving  export 
bounty,  we  should  have  to  countervail  the 
bounty."  The  answer  would  be  that  the  bounty- 
is  now  only  given  on  loaf  sugar.  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  answer,  or  else  that 
might  lead  to  confusion  hereaften 

5784.  The 
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Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

6784.  The  point  was  what  I  have  been  pressing 
lately,  that  is  to  say,  whether  there  were  not 
many  stages  between  raw  and  refined  sugar  ? — 
Yes ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  it,  but  it  might 
be  wJded  to  the  sentence  that  at  present  the 
bounty  is  only  given  on  loaf  sugar  in  France. 
It  is  a  diflBculty  which  might  arise,  but  it  has  not 
arisen.  We  should  have  to  deal  with  it  no  doubt 
when  it  did  arise. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

5785.  Have  you  since  you  were  here  on 
Friday  last  considered  at  all  the  series  of  ques- 
tions that  I  addressed  to  you  then  at  the  close  of 
my  examination ;  you  did  not  answer  them  at  all 
then  ? — I  had  great  difficulty  in  following  them, 
I  recollect,  at  the  time,  and  I  do  not  quite  follow 
them  now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  though  I  have 
read  them  over  carefully. 

Chairman. 

5786.  Is  there  any  other  correction  which  you 
wish  to  make  in  your  evidence  ? — Yes  ;  in  Ko. 
5125  there  is  a  misapprehension.  I  was  asked 
whether  I  was  aware  that  the  reduction  was  j)re- 
liminary  to  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  duties. 
The  answer,  instead  of  **  Yes,"  should  be  really 
**  No,"  because  the  discussion  on  the  abolition  of 
the  sugar  duties  was  when  they  were  reduced  to 
3  *.,  not  when  they  were  reduced  to  6  s.,  as  it  is 
put  in  Question  5123.  There  was  no  talk  then 
of  getting  rid  of  the  sugar  duties  altogether; 
they  were  then  very  considerable,  and  formed  an 
important  item  in  the  Budget.  It  was  later, 
when  they  were,  reduced  to  3  5.,  long  after  the 
time  when  the  sugar  people  offered^  to  pay  the 
expenses,  that  the  question  of  abolition  arose,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

5787.  When  were  the  sugar  duties  reduced  to 
3  $.  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  have  for  the  last  few  days 
been  so  much  occupied,  in  consequeuce  of  the 
Secretary  of  my  department  being  ill,  that  I 
have  hardly  had  time  to  refer  to  any  papers. 
It  was  subsequently  to  the  offer  of  the  refiners 
to  pay  the  expenses,  and  that  makes  all  the 
difl&rence  to  the  answer,  though  the  reasoning 
may  be  good ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
wrong  when  I  said  "Yes;"  it  ought  to  have 
been  "  No."  There  is  an  answer  which  I 
gave  at  No.  5007  to  the  Chairman,  in  which  I 
used  the  words,  "  claim  compensation  for  a  wrong 
done  by  ourselves;"  my  meaning  is  not  quite 
dear ;  my  meaning  was  that  as  the  **  favoured 
nation  "  clause  was  to  establish  equality  on  the 
British  market,  the  other  nations  who  by  special 
legislation  had  their  goods  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage on  our  market  would  be  wronged ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  France  would  be  wronged  by  Austria 
on  our  markets. 

Mr.  Euyene  Collins. 

5788.  With  regard  to  refining  in  bond,  in  your 
evidence  you  seem  to  believe  that  the  system  of 
refining  in  bond  is  the  only  real  remedy  against 
this  bounty  system  ? — I  think  so. 

5789.  lou  have  stated  in  your  evidence  that 
after  all  the  consideration  that  you  have  given  to 
the  subject  you  find  no  other  possible  way  of  deal- 
ing with  it  than  endeavouni^  to  induce  these 
countries  to  refine  in  bond  ? — There  is  no  system, 
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I  can  undertake  to  say  at  present,  which  will  stop 
bounties,  except  refining  m  bond. 

5790.  Would  you  juso  reconunend  or  insist 
upon  the  same  system  being  adopted  in  the  sugar- 
growing  countries  of  manufacturing  in  bond  ? — 
Yes,  they  must  manufacture  in  bond. 

5791.  Failing  to  induce  them  to  adopt  these 
views,  you  seem  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
imposing  countervailing  duties? — Yes,  that  is  my 
view. 

5792.  And  you  are  also  under  the  impression 
that  failing  the  manufacturing  or  reBning  in 
bond,  there  would  be  no  other  possible  way  of 
meeting  the  e\il  than  by  the  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties? — No. 

5793.  I  think  in  the  evidence  that  you  have 
given  to  the  Committee,  you  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  imposition  of  counter- 
vailing duties  would  be  attended  with  very  con- 
siderable diflficulties  ? — Many  difficulties  have 
been  suggested  to  me,  but  I  see  very  little  diffi- 
,culty  in  an  international  conference  settling  them 
with  very  great  approximate  justice,  and  satis- 
factorily, I  do  not  admit  the  difficulties  myself. 

5794.  But  your  answer  is,  that  you  think  that 
the  difficulties  might  be  met  by  either  a  con- 
ference and  convention  of  the  parties  interested 
in  the  matter,  or  by  some  other  process ;  for 
instance,  by  Order  in  Council,  if  we  ourselves 
attempted  to  do  it,  supposing  that  we  acted 
independently  of  other  co^intnes? — I  did  not 
recommend  that. 

5795.  You  referred  to  it,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

5796.  But  that  would  be  a  subsequent  con- 
dition of  things,  to  that  existing  at  present.  You 
have  formed  your  opinions  upon  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things,  tnat  these  countries  could  be 
countervailed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  there  according  to  your  own  view  ? — ^I 
think  so. 

5797.  The  Committee  I  imagine  can  form  an 
opinion,  from  the  evidence  put  before  them,  of 
the  effect  that  this  countervailing  duty  would 
have  on  the  consumers;  in  England,  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  countervailing  duty  must  necessarily  have 
the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  sugar  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  you  feel  fully  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  of 
no  use  if  it  did  not  do  so. 

5798.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  countervailing  duty,  supposing 
it  was  adopted  by  the  other  countries,  such  as 
Austria,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States,  would  operate  in  those  countries 
as  against  consumers  'i  —  France  imposes  a 
countervailing  duty  at  this  moment,  she  imposes 
a  surtax  upon  raw  and  refined  sugars.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  effect  is,  but  of  course  it  has  a 
tendency  to  contract  the  sugar  market  in  France. 

5799.  Are  you  aware  whether  France  or  the 
other  countries  which  we  are  referring  to,  import 
to  any  extent  from  the  adjacent  beetroot  sugar- 
growing  countries  for  consumption? — Yes,  they 
get  some  Belgian  indigenous  sugar  into  France  ; 
and  at  one  time  in  a  dearth  I  think  they  took  a 
little  Austrian  sugar,  but  it  was  so  small  that 
it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  They  have  a  surtax 
upon  Belgian  sugar,  and  a  surtax  upon  Aus- 
trian sugar,  but  they  are  different  surtaxes. 
They  have  apportioned  it. 

5800.  If  the  import  into  France  of  sugar  of 
that  description  is  almost  confined  to  Belgian 
sugar,  the  amount  of  the  import  would  be  very  in- 
considerable ? — It  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
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with  the  production;  but  the  French  complain 
of  it  bitterly.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures, 
but  I  could  obtain  them.  The  Belgians  did  send 
a  good  deal  of  raw  beetroot  sugar  into  France 
at  onei  time,  especially  when  there  was  a  bad 
crop  in  France. 

5801.  At  one  time  they  sent  a  larger  quantity 
into  England  than  they  do  at  present^  did  they 
Hot? — Yes. 

5802.  The  amount  which  they  at  present  ship 
to  England  is  very  small,  is  it  not  ? — The  quantity 
of  raw  sugar  was  496,000  cwt.,  that  is  24,800 
tons. 

5803.  Drawing  an  inference  from  our  im- 
ports of  Belgian  sugar  into  England^  and  the 
amount  of  their  manufacture,  I  suppose  it  would 
not  be  an  unfair  inference  to  draw,  to  say  that 
the  amount  sent  to  France  was  inconsiderable  ? — 
That  had  better  be  settled  by  the  figures.  The 
French  statistics  show  that,  but  unfortunately  I 
have  not  got  them;  you  will  get  that  yery 
likely  at  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

58(5.  If  we  adopt  the  system  of  counterrailing 
duties  that  you  recommend,  should  we  not  be 
practically  aJmost  the  only  country  levying  a 
duty  of  this  kind,  at  all  events  to  any  great  ex* 
tent,  upon  our  consumers  ? — No;  I  think  Belgium 
has  a  surtax  now  upon  French  sugar,  so  that  that 
would  be  another  country  doing  the  same  thing. 

5805.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  evident 
that,  as  between  the  respective  countries^  if  we 
are  only  to  take  the  case  of  Belgium  to  base  an 
opinion  upon,  we  must  naturally  draw  the  deduc- 
tion that  we  should  be  practically  the  chief 
country  amongst  them  all  that  would  suffer,  so 
far  as  the  consumers  gOy  b^  the  imposition  of  this 
countervailing  duty? — We  are  very  much  the 
largest  oonsumors  of  sugar  certainly. 

5806.  If  we  are  the  largest  consumers  of  surar, 
the  consuming  public  would  suffer  considenybly 
more  in  this  country  than  in  any  of  those  other 
countries  that  would  be  affected  by  the  counter- 
vailing duty? — Yes;  of  course  the  larger  the 
consumption  of  sugar  the  more  the  duty  would 
be  felt. 

5807.  Supposing  that  we  had  no  West  Indian 
colonies  producing  cane  sugar,  would  it  not  be  to 
our  advantage  to  obtain  sugars  from  these  beet- 
growing  countries  on  the  cheapest  possible  terms, 
totaUy  irrespectively  of  any  effect  that  it  might 
have  upon  tnose  countries  ? — ^Yes ;  if  we  had  no 
industry  to  be  dried  up,  we  should  not  be  injured, 
and  therefore  we  should  have  no  object  whatever 
in  remedying  the  evil. 

5808.  In  fact,  we  should  be  indifferent  to  the 
result? — On  the  raw  sugar  we  should,  but  not 
on  the  refined  sugar,  because  there  is  an  existing 
industry  which  would  be  attacked.  If  no  indus- 
try of  ours  was  attacked,  of  course  we  should  be 
indifferent. 

5809.  Of  course  you  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
feeling  that  influences  us  all,  that  the  interests  of 
our  own  people,  the  consuming  public,  are  para- 
mount with  us  ? — I  have  no  sympathy  for  them 
whatever.  When  a  man  gets  a  thins;  a  farthing 
under  cost  price,  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  position 
to  put  him  in.  If  it  was  meat  or  corn,  1  should 
think  it  ought  to  be  stopped  at  once.  If  he  de- 
pended upon  an  artificial  suppljr  for  one  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life,  that  artificial  supply 
might  be  dried  up ;  and  when  the  artificial  supply 
ceased  you  might  have  a  famine.    I  do  not  think 
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the  consumer  is  worth  considering  in  the  matter^ 
or  that  he  has  any  rights  in  the  matter  at  alL 

5810.  Even  although  you  may  not  have  any 
very  great  sympathy  with  him,  nevertheless  you 
must  see  and  feel  that  sugar  enters  very  largely 
into  the  dietary  of  the  people  in  a  variety  of 
ways  ? — Yes,  I  quite  admit  that  it  does,  but  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  them  any  more  than  if 
anybody  stole  half-a-crown ;  I  should  know  that 
he  would  like  the  half-crown  ;  but  my  sympathies 
would  not  be  with  the  thief.  We  are  partici- 
pators in  a  robbery  which  is  being  committed 
abroad  upon  the  French  taxpayers,  and  we,  who 
eat  the  sugar,  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
robbery.  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  immoral  act  on 
our  part,  but  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  con- 
sumer under  those  curcumstances. 

5811.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  sympathy  with 
you;  you  have  no  sympathy  for  the  consumers  of 
this  country  who  consume  something  like  800,000 
tons  of  sugar  in  the  year,  but  you  have  sympathy 
for  the  West  Indian  growers,  whose  production 
is  very  much  smaller  3ian  that  amount,  and  who^ 
as  regards  the  amount  of  the  respective  charges, 
would  compare  to  great  disadvantage  with  the 
consuming  pubKc ?'-i  think  one  man  has  rights 
and  the  other  has  none  ;  that  is  the  whole  history 
ofmysTmpathies, 

5812.  Then  it  is  not  a  question  of  sympathy  ? 
— It  is  justice  too,  I  think,  that  the  consumer  haa 
no  right  to  what  he  obtains,  and  that  as  an  eco- 
nomic principle,  it  is  a  very  bad  position  to  put 
the  consumer  in.  A  temporary  oenefit  of  mat 
kind  is  a  thing  to  be  deprecated  rather  than 
encouraged  as  an  economic  principle. 

5813.  But  I  think  I  remember,  that  on  the 
last  day  of  your  examination  you  stated  that  yon 
were  very  much  influenced  by  a  great  sympathy 
for  the  West  India  sugar  growers  ? — I  said  so, 
because  I  think  thev  are  subjected  to  a  wrong ; 
that  is  the  reason  or  my  sympathy. 

5814.  You  have  no  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
this  country  who  consume  800,000  tons  of  sugar 
in  the  year  ? — As  bounty-fed  sugar  eaters,  I 
have  no  sympathy  for  them. 

5815.  Would  it  not  be  preferable  for  us,  and 
more  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  to 
allow  some  of  these  bonnty-giving  countries  that 
are  so  generous  in  giving  bounties  on  sugar  to 
ruin  ^emselves ;  they  cannot  go  on  permanentl/ 
imposing  a  charge  to  so  large  an  extent  upon 
their  people? — No,  I  think,  and  have  always 
thought,  that  the  last  Government  and  the  pre- 
sent Government  have  been  strictly  correct  in 
their  policy  in  trying  to  stop  it.  I  think  their 
policy  has  been  a  sound  one,  even  although  it 
may  temporarily  injure  the  consumer. 

5816.  But  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  in  our  interest  to  allow  these 
countries  to  impose  these  duties  and  do  them- 
selves a  positive  injury,  rather  than  inflict  an 
injury  on  the  consumers  of  this  country  ? — No, 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  gain  by  their  being 
injured. 

5817.  If  they,  by  a  drawback,  which  must  be 
levied  in  the  way  of  taxation  on  their  own  people, 
send  us  tJieir  sugar  at  a  cheaper  price  than  tney 
can  produce  it  at,  and  if  that  sugar  be  a  benefit 
to  our  own  consumers,  do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  more  patriotic  K)r  us  Englishmen  to 
allow  them  to  ruin  themselves  rather  than  charore 
our  own  people  very  heavily  ? — That  would  not 
be  accordance  with  my  principle  of  moral  action. 

The 
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The  major  consideration  always  com^  into  my 
mind  in  answering  that  question,  diat  you  are 
allowing  an  injury  to  our  trade^  and  to  our  West 
Indian  producers,  to  go  on,  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on. 

5818.  But  you  have  stated  that  the  main- 
spring, in  fact,  of  your  views  on  the  object  was 
a  feelinff  of  sympathy  with  the  West  Indian 
growers?  —  Because  they  are  subjected  to  a 
wrong ;  not  jfor  any  other  reason.  I  do  not  know 
a  single  grower  personally.  It  is  only  because 
he  is  subject  to  a  wrong  that  my  sympathies  are 
with  him. 

58 1 8.  With  regard  to  that  wrong,  there  would 
be  a  hardship  mflicted  on  consumers  in  this 
country  to  the  extent  of  the  bounty,  which  we 
assume  to  be  3  /.  per  ton  on  800,000  tons,  which 
would  be  two  millions  and-a-half  in  round  figures ; 
that  would  be  a  hardship  of  a  direct  character 
which  we  can  appreciate  uid  understand ;  now 
if  the  amount  of  the  sugars  grown  in  the  West 
Indies  be'  limited  as  it  is  to  something  like  a 
couple  of  himdred  thousand  tons,  and  if  the 
benefit  conferred  by  this  change  would  be  limited 
to  the  2  /.  or  3  /.  duty  upon  that  amount,  which, 
as  a  total,  would  not  much  exceed  600,000  /.,  do 
you  consider  that  the  advantage  of  the  600,000  /. 
would  be  an  equivalent  for  the  disadvantage  of 
the  two  millions  and-a-half  ? — That  is  a  very 
complex  question  to  go  into,  as  to  all  that  we 
should  win  and  all  that  we  should  lose;  but 
when  you  have  exhausted  the  bounties  you  have 
not  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  question  by  any 
means.  In  my  report,  to  which  I  have  often  re- 
ferred before,  of  the  3rd  of  August  1878,  which 
is  contained  in  Parliamentary  Paper,  Commer- 
cial, No.  17,  at  page  8, 1  say  :  *^  I  take  leave 
further  to  refer  to  a  statement  made  by  me  in  a 
former  report,  viz.,  *  that  the  system  of  foreign 
bounties  affects  seriously  other  interests  besides 
those  of  the  Colonial  producers  and  British  re- 
finers, such  as  the  carrying  trade,  wharfingers, 
brokers,  and  the  dock  companies  who  .carry  on 
the  business  of  warehousemen,  and  the  dock 
labourers.  To  take  one  instance,  which  mi^t 
be  multiplied  ad  injinitum.  I  find  that  our  im- 
ports from  Chili  exceeded  in  value  4,0i0,000  /.  in 
1875,  and  that  the  country  only  took  20  tons  of 
refined  sugar  from  Great  Britain,  whereas  she 
received  12,408  tons  from  France.  If  Chili  had 
been  able  to  obtain  her  supply  of  refined  sugar 
from  this  country,  which  she  would  have  been 
able  to  do  were  it  not  for  foreign  bounties,  a 
larger  flow  of  raw  sugar  would  have  found  its 
way  to  this  country,  and  a  margin  of  profit  would 
have  been  obtained  by  British  refiners,  ware- 
house keepers,  wharfingers,  shippers,  brokers, 
and  others,  which  is  now  diverted  into  foreign 
channels.*"  So  that  before  we  make  up  a 
balance  of  the  profit  and  loss,  a  great  many 
considerations  would  have  to  be  regarded.  If 
these  bounties  were  abolished  we  should  become 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  chief  ex- 
porting country  of  refined  sugar  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  our  coals  and  iron  and  ma- 
chinery. 

5820.  That  is  a  large  subject  which  I  do  not 
care  to  go  into ;  but  turning  to  another  point, 
would  not  the  return  to  a  system  of  customs 
duties  lead  to  a  great  many  difficulties  in  our 
customs  arrangements  ?  —  None  whatever.  It 
is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  collect  any 
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fixed  rate  of  duty  or  any  number  of  fixed  rates 
of  duties. 

5821.  But  the  whole  policy  of  this  country 
for  some  time  past  has  been  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  iluty-paying  articles,  in  fact,  to  a  minimum, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
collecting  them  whether  they  are  few  or  many. 
The  difficulties  of  ad  valorem  duties  were  very 
great,  but  not  of  fixed  duties.* 

5822.  Would  it  not  lead  again  to  a  condition 
of  things  that  we  have  abandoned,  such  as  bond- 
ing warehouses  for  sugar,  a  staff  of  clerks  at  the 
customs,  4ind  so  on  ? — No  bonding  warehouses 
would  be  required  whatever  unless  we  re-imposed 
our  sugar  duty,  and  then  it  would  go  into  the 
docks  and  warehouses  as  it  did  before. 

5823.  With  a  countervailing  duty  a  man  who 
imported  sugar  would  not  necessarily  put  his 
sugar  into  bond,  but  he  would  in  all  probability 
do  so,  would  he  not? — He  would  have  to  ^ay  the 
duty  at  once.  We  should  not  bond  him  unless 
we  nad  a  sugar  duty  in  this  country. 

5824.  Then  with  a  countervailing  duty  you 
would  object  to  a  system  of  bonding?  —  The 
same  as  with  corn  when  there  was  a  hominal 
duty  of  1  s,  per  quarter,  we  did  not  allow  it  to  be 
bonded. 

5825.  Would  you  insist  upon  the  payment  of 
duty  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  with  corn, 
measuring  it  out  when  it  was  discharged  from 
the  ship  ? — Yes. 

5826.  Would  not  that  lead  to  a  very  em- 
barrassing system  of  things  as  regards  the  mer- 
chants, and  importers,  and  shipowners  ? — I  do  not 
see  the  slightest  difficulty;  in  fact  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  ^ugar  would  not  be  subject  to 
this  duty.  We  should  collect  a  nominal  sum  in 
the  year.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  importing 
sugar  without  drawback.  There  are  500  sugar 
manufacturers  scattered  over  the  north  of  France, 
all  manufacturing  sugar  in  bond,  and  all  export- 
ing it  without  any  drawback  whatever,  and  they 
have  given  evidence  on  several  occasions  that  the 
excise  supervision  is  an  assistance  to  them  in 
carrying  out  their  business,  and  not  an  impedi- 
ment. That  is  M.  George's  evidence.  Maufac- 
turing  in  bond  is  a  condition  that  we  might 
impose  without  the  slightest  difficulty  whatever, 
with  the  example  of  France  before  us. 

5827.  Have  you  considered  the  difficulties 
that  must  result  in  connection  with  sugar,  as 
compared  with  the  discharge  of  grain  cargoes ; 
you  compared  sugar  to  com  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, but  are  you  aware  that  the  same  operation 
of  levying  duty  by  measurement  by  bushel,  served 
not  alone  for  the  imposition  and  raising  of  the 
duty,  but  also  for  the  payment  of  the  freight, 
inasmuch  as  the  freight  was  paid  either  by 
measurement  or  by  weight  ? — It  would  not  pay 
a  man  to  bond  his  sugar  with  such  a  duty  as  tnat. 
The  bonded  warehouses  have  to  pay  high  rents, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  desire  it;  but 
if  they  did  we  should  have  to  meet  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  practical  difficulty,  and  it  would 
hardly  arise. 

5828.  At  all  events,  it  is  pretty  clear  by  your 
own  admission  (and  you  have  given  your  evi- 
dence very  fairly,  in  answer  to  the  questions 
that  I  have  put  to  you),  that  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  do  not  go  on  all  fours  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  refiners  and  West  India  sugar 
producers  ? — No,  they  cannot  in  this  case. 

5829.  Then  an  inference  that  may  be  drawn 
M  M  ^  from 
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from  your  evidence  is  this,  that  our  free  trade 
policy  does  not  always  make  it  expedient  to  buy 
m  the  cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  fJearest  market? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

5830.  Not  in  the  matter  of  sugar? — Not  when 
other  considerations  are  attached  to  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  free  trade  policy  at  all,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  approve  of  it. 

5831.  The  fact  is  that  you  think  we  violate  no 
tenet  of  free  trade  if  we  revert  to  an  import  duty 
on  an  article  of  general  consumption  which  is  at 

S resent  free  of  all  duty,  and  which  we  have 
eliberately  freed  from  all  duties,  provided  that 
article  is  produced  abroad  under  artificial  condi- 
tions ? — I  should  say  that  the  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  is  opposed  to  any  artificial 
production. 

Mr.  Stewart 

5832.  You  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
sugar  question  ;  I  should  like  you  to  inform  the 
Committee  the  reason  why  the  manufacturer  of 

•  moist  refined  sugar  is  not  affected  in  this  country 
in  the  same  way  as  the  loaf  sugar  manufacture 
is  ? — Because  it  has  not  been  attacked  by  foreign 
bounties. 

5833.  From  what  reason  is  that?— I  do  not 
know  why  ihey  have  not  attacked  it,  but  perhaps 
they  thought  it  would  cost  them  too  much. 

5834.  Has  there  never  been  any  danger  of 
that  kind  of  manufactured  sugar  being  bounty 
fed  ? — I  believe  there  was  some  question  of  doing 
it  iu  France,  but  it  was  very  much  discusseo, 
and  created  rather  a  sensation,  and  I  think  it  was 
abandoned.  I  fancy  the  refiners  in  this  country 
had  something  to  do  with  stopping  it.  The  public 
papers  and  public  opinion,  and  so  forth,  brought 
the  flagrancy  of  the  case  very  prominently  before 
the  public  in  France. 

5835.  But  you  cannot  explain  the  reason  why 
they  have  not  assailed  us  in  the  same  way  with 
regard  to  that  manufacture  ? — The  only  reason 
that  I  can  suggest  why  they  have  not  done  so  is 
that  it  would  cost  them  too  much. 

5836.  In  what  way  would  it  cost  them  too 
much? — If  France  loses  500,000/.  on  loaf  sugar 
she  might  not  be  inclined  to  throw  away  unotner 
500,000  /.  on  moist  sugar.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  she  can  afford  to  throw  away. 

5837.  In  the  Treasury  letter  of  the  6th  of 
October  1876,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  said  that  "  the 
proposal  for  a  countervailing  duty  rests  upon  a 
principle  which  the  Government  of  this  country 
could  not  admit  without  reversing  its  whole  system 
of  commercial  policy  ;"  I  think  you  said  that  you 
did  not  agree  with  that  opinion  ?  —1  agree  with 
it  as  an  enunciation  of  a  principle ;  it  is  a  correct 
enunciation  of  a  principle ;  but  what  I  think  I 
said  was  that  I  thought  it  was  the  function  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  cases  as  they  arose, 
and  not  to  fall  back  upon  the  principle,  if  the 
principle  were  unjust. 

5838.  .But  tliis  system  of  Government  policy 
which  the  Treasury  thought  the  imjwsition  of  a 
countervailing  duty  would  upset,  is  a  system 
which  the  Government  of  this  country  have 
adopted  for  many  years  ? — Yes,  they  said  so. 

5839.  But  you  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — I  agree 
that  we  had  then  no  countervailing  duty  in  this 
countrv,  and  therefore  the  Government  were  in 
the  light  when  they  said  that. 

5840.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  also  say  this, 
"  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  Govern- 
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ment  were  to  act  on  this  doctrine  in  the  present 
case,  it  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  do  so  in 
other  cases  also ;"  do  you  think  that  is  not  a  pro- 
bability ? — As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  know 
any  other  article  which  receives  a  bounty. 

5841.  You  are  aware  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
imposed  certain  obligatiotis  upon  British  ship- 
ping, for  the  safety  of  life  and  so  forth,  which 
obligations,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  this 
country  to  impose  upon  foreign  shipping? — Yes; 
life-boats,  and  so  forth. 

5842.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  attempted 
to  deal  with  this  question  by  means  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty,  the  shipowners  of  this  country 
woula  begin  an  outcry  and  say,  '*  We  are  sub- 
jected to  an  unfair  competition  with  France  and 
other  countries;  why  should  we  not  have  some 
protection  of  the  same  kind  ^  ? — I  agree  with  the 
principle,  Salus  populi  suprema  lex  ;  but  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  consumer  of  bounty-fed  sugar  has 
rights  beyond  the  producer  under  natural  laws. 

5843.  You  are  aware  of  the  question  that  was 
before  the  country  some  years  ago,  with  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper ;  our  paper  manu* 
facturers  were,  by  the  Treaty  of  Pans,  subjected 
to  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  foreign 
paper  manufacturers  ? — Yes. 

5844.  There,  was  a  great  outcry  at  that 
time,  and  I  suppose  you  will  agree  that  it  was 
of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  this  ? — No,  it  was 
the  converse. 

5845.  In  what  respect? — The  effect  of  that 
treaty  was,  that  the  French  did  not  allow  the 
free  export  of  rags.  We  are  not  bound  to  go  to 
France  for  a  supply  of  rags.  It  was  considered 
to  be  an  oversight  in  the  treaty,  and  I  think 
some  prominent  Member  of  tne  House  of 
Commons  animadverted  upon  the  unjustifiable 
carelessness  of  Mr.  Cobden,  or  used  very  strong 
words  about  his  having  allowed  it  to  pass 
unnoticed.  It  was  an  omission,  and  I  think  it 
was  admitted  that  they  had  not  considered  the 
matter  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation. 

5846.  But  still  our  paper  manufacturers  were 
put  in  an  unfair  position  apparently  by  the  action 
of  France  ? — They  were  deprived  of  the  supply 
of  rags  fi:om  France  ;  but  that  is  a  different 
thing  from  giving  a  bounty. 

5847.  But  it  had  the  practical  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a  bounty  as  against  our  manufacturers  ? 
— It  did  not  do  them  much  harm.  Each  country 
might  be  supposed  to  produce  its  own  rags. 

5848.  In  the  course  of  these  various  nego<;ia- 
tions  at  which  you  were  present,  with  the 
representatives  of  other  countries,  had  you  nego- 
tiations separately  with  the  different  Govern- 
ments, or  was  it  always  in  Convention  together  ? 
— It  was  always  at  a  Conference,  except  in  one 
special  mission  upon  which  I  was  sent  to  Brussels 
and  the  Hague,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some 
concessions  from  Belgium  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  Holland. 

5849.  You  stated  that  you  found  that  one 
country  seemed  jealous  of  the  other  in  conduct- 
ing those  negotiations  ? — Yes. 

5850.  Do  you  think  that,  if  you  had  attempted 
to  approach  the  different  Governments  sepa- 
rately, and  to  deal  with  them  separately,  you 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  arrive  at  some 
satisfactory  solution  ? — It  would  have  been  im- 
possible. No  one  would  negotiate  unless  the 
other  country's  hands  were  equally  tied  with 
their    own,   and    they   each  feared    that    some 
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other  country  would  obtain  some  slight  advan- 
tage ;  that  is  to  say,  would  give  more  bounty, 
which  we  call  a  disadvantage,  but  which  they 
always  looked  upon  as  an  advantage.  If  you 
read  the  minutes  (and  they  are  well  worth  look- 
ing at  ou  this  account)  you  will  notice  that  when 
anybody  suggested  something  to  save  the  treasury 
of  a  particular  country,  the  repljr  of  the  delegate 
of  that  country  was,  "  Oh,  that  is  another  sacri- 
fice that  you  ask  us  to  make,"  when  the  sugges- 
tion would  perhaps  result  in  saving  10,000  /.  to 
their  treasury. 

5851.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  position  of 
England  was  one  of  very  great  power  with 
regard  to  this  question,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  so, 
because  I  suppose  that  we  are  by  far  the  largest 
market  for  sugar? — Yes. 

5852.  You  also  stated  that  the  various  sugar- 
producing  countries  interested  in  this  question, 
would  be  much  obliged  to  England  if  she  would 
bring  about  a  solution  of  their  difficulties  in 
regard  to  this  matter  ? — I  think  so. 

5853.  You  think  that,  looking  at  the  com- 
manding position  which  England  holds,  there 
would  be  no  likelihood,  and  no  hope  of  bringing 
about  this  settlement  by  a  separate  negotiation 
with  Austria  and  France,  and  Belgium  and 
Holland  ?— Certainly  not,  after  all  the  negotia- 
tions ;  it  would  be  impossible.  The  British 
Government  have  done  everything  tkey  possibly 
could  in  the  way  of  persuasion  ;  I  think  the 
Blue  Books  and  Minutes  of  the  Conferences 
show  that  no  trouble  was  spared. 

5854.  Supposing  that  this  country  arranged  to 
go  in  for  a  countervailing  duty,  you  would,  of 
course,  ^consider  it  a  very  necessary  stipulatio.n 
that  the  bounty  should  not  be  permitted  with 
regard  to  other  countries ;  that  is  to  say  the 
French,  for  instance,  would  not  be  allowed  to  go 
on  giving  a  bounty  to  their  refiners  on  sugar  for  . 
export  to  countries  other  than  England? — She 
could  not  give  a  bounty  if  she  went  into  bond. 

Mr.  Bourke. 

5855.  Going  back  to  1876,  you  are  aware  that 
there  were  negotiations  at  that  time  between 
Germany  and  Austria  with  regard  to  a  con- 
vention?— Y^es. 

5856.  And  they  declined  to  enter  into  a  con- 
vention of  that  kind,  did  they  not? — They  did. 

5857.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  they 
have  changed  their  minds  since  then  ? — I  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  they  have  changed  their 
minds  about  the  negotiations.  I  think  they 
would  possibly  change  their  minds  if  they  saw 
their  way  to  the  convention  being  made  effica- 
cious. The  reason  why  they  practically  stood 
out,  I  think,  was  that  the  negotiations  had  been 
so  unsatisfactory.  Wc  had  framed  treaties,  but 
nobody  would  make  any  concessions;  and  if 
three  i)eople  cannot  agree  what  is  the  use  of 
trying  to  make  a  larger  number  of  people  agree  ? 
I  think  that  is  the  view  which  they  took'.  But  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  said, "  We  knowlhis 
is  a  right  policy  and  we  are  going  to  make  this 
policy  efficacious,"  I  think  the  difficulties  would 
all  disappear*  We  could  give  a  guarantee  which 
no  other  country  could  give. 

5858.  Y'^ou  have  seen  the  Memorandum  issued 
by  the  Foreign  Office  on  this  subject,  have  you 
not? — I  saw  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
referred  to  me  to  report  upon  ;  but  I  have  not 
read  it  since. 
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5859.  Are  you  commissioned  to  say  whether 
you  generally  concur  in  it ;  or  is  there  any  part 
of  it  that  you  would  like  to  make  any  comment 
upon  ? — I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it  in  its 
amended  form.  I  criticised  it  officially.  I  did 
not  then  quite  agree  with  all  its  policy. 

5860.  Have  you  seen,  also,  the  other  reports 
from  the  Foreign  Office  upon  this  question  ? — 
Y'es. 

5861.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon 
them  ? — No,  I  havjC  not  any  remarks  to  make.  I 
have  not  read  them  in  a  critical  spirit ;  I  have 
read  them  rather  to  get  information. 

5862.  Two  remedies  have  been  suggested,  one 
of  which  is  a  countervailing  duty,  and  the  other 
is  refining  in  bond ;  supposing  that  the  British 
Government  did  not  see  their  way  to  putting  on  a 
countervailing  duty,  and  supposing  that  foreign 
countries  could  not  agree  to  refining  in  bond,  is 
there  any  other  remedy  that  you  know  of? — I 
have  suggested  a  remedy  in  Parliamentary  Paper, 
Commercial,  No.  17.  I  cannot  go  further  thaii 
that,  1  think,  in  the  way  of  concessions.  In  that 
paper  I  have  put  an  alternative  scheme  forward. 
Where  the  duties  are  low  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  bonding  system,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  bounty  would  be  very  small ; 
and  I  think  the  trade  of  this  country  and  the  West 
India  producers,  provided  they  were  satisfied 
that  it  was  so  minimised,  would  be  willing  ^that 
the  Government  should  enter  into  a  tre«^ty  with 
that  alternative  scheme,  that  is  to  say,  refining  in 
bond  with  .high  duties  and  under  a  system  suit- 
able to  the  legislation  of  the  country  with  low 
duties. 

5863.  You  have  had  great  experience  in  the 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries  in  respect  to 
these  various  questions  ;  supposing  that  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  was  im|>osed,  do  you  think  that 
foreign  nations  generally  would  be  disposed  to 
raise  any  objection  upon  the  "most  favoured 
nation"  clause? — I  should  think  they  would 
very  likely  raise  objections  if  they  wanted  to 
keep  their  bounties.  The  answer  to  that  would 
be  that  we  should  have  to  play  off  France  against 
Austria  under  that  clause,  and  say, "  Your  goods 
do  not  come  into  our  market  on  an  equality  now 
by  your  own  act  and  deed ;  you  have  gone  behind 
the  article." 

5864.  If  they  took  a  very  strong  view  with 
regard  to  the  countervailing  duty  upon  our  part, 
they  might  retaliate  upon  us  by  other  means^ 
might  they  not? — Yes,  by  protective  duties. 

5865.  Or  by  not  carrying  out  their  agreements 
under  the  *'most  favoured  nation"  clause,  be- 
cause we  gain  great  advantages  from  Austria  and 
other  countries  under  "most  favoured  nation" 
clauses,  do  we  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  them. 

5866.  Supposing  that  Austria  or  any  other 
rM)untry  makes  a  tariff  treaty  with  another  Euro- 
pean country,  say  France,  and  that  we  have  no 
tariff  treaty  with  Austria,  but  that  we  have  a 
"most  favoured  nation"  clause  with  Austria; 
and,  supposing  that  Austria  then,  under  that 
tariff  treaty  with  France,  gives  France  certain 
advantages,  we  are  entitled  to  claim  from  Austria, 
are  we  not,  under  our  "  most  favoured  nation  " 
clause,  a  similar  treatment  to  that  which  she  gives 
to  France  ? — Yes,  Austria  could  do  that ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  we  have  only  got  a 
"  most  favoured  nation  "  clause  with  Austria ; 
we  have  no  special  advantages  ;  and  Austria  has 
no  motive  whatever  in  importing  French  goods  in 
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preference  to  English  goods.  She  may  have  a 
motive  in  protecting  her  owa  industries  a^inst 
the  world,  but  that  she  should  let  her  own  industry 
be  undersold  hj  a  Frencbmany  and  not  by  an 
Englishman,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive. 
I  think  Austria,  in  any  ca^e,  must  admit  our 
goods  upon  the  same  terms  upon  which  she  admits 
French  goods,  for  her  own  sake.  If  she  gave  us 
special  advantages  to  the  detriment  of  France  it 
might  be  a  motive,  but  she  does  not  and  would 
not  do  so.  My  argument  is  that  she  is  bound  in 
her  owti  interest  to  admit  our  goods  upon  the 
same  terms  as  French  goods. 

5867.  Do  you  know  whether  Germany  has  a 
tariff  treaty  with  Austria  ? — I  do  not  know.  I 
think  they  have  lately  proposed  to  levy  surtax 
upon  Austrian  sugar,  if  I  recollect  rightly. 

5868.  Has  it  not  alwavs  been  contended  that 
the  great  advantage  derived  from  the  French 
Treaty  of  I860  was  that,  although  it  did  not 
establish  general  tariff  treaties  throughout  the 
world,  at  the  same  time  as  it  did  establish  a  tariff 
treaty  with  France,  and  as  other  nations  then, 
throughout  Europe,  gave  us  the  **  most  favoured  " 
treatment,  we,  for  that  reason,  were  entitled 
always  in  future  to  claim  the  advantages  of  all 
tariff  treaties  that  were  made  by  European 
nations  inter  se,  and  that  therefore  that  presented 
the  necessity  of  our  making  tariff  treaties  with 
other  nations  ? — I  should  answer  that  question  in 
this  way :  that  our  recent  treaties  have  always 
been  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  ^^  most  favoured 
nation '"  clause,  but  the  reasons  that  induced  those 
nations  to  give  us  that  clause  could  only  be  for 
their  own  good.  When  we  consider  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1 860  with  France, 
Mr.  Cobden  went  over  there  with  more  than  two 
miUions  of  duties  on  manufactured  articles  in 
his  pocket  to  make  a  present  of,  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  we  eot  On  the  other  hand,  1  think  it 
is  a  great  credit  to.  the  negotiators  that  they  got 
80  much,  knowing  how  protective  the  French 
people  are;  but  we  shall  find  a  very  different 
state  of  things  when  we  have  nothing  to  offer  in 
renewing  these  treaties.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
countries  to  give  us  the  ^^  most  favoured  nation  " 
clause. 

5869.  You  hold  that  opinion  as  a*  freetrader, 
but  do  you  think  that  Austria  holds  that  opinion  ? 
— It  must  be  to  her  interest  to  give  us  the  **  most 
favoured  nation  *^  clause,  because  when  once  she 
admits  French  stockings  at  a  certain  price,  she 
can  have  no  interest  in  making  her  population 
wear  bad  French  stockings  in  preference  to 
English  good  ones  at  the  same  price.  She  has 
no  object  in  excluding  the  article  of  any  one 
country  at  a  certain  price  with  a  loss  to  her  popu* 
lation,  who  would  nave  to  avail  themselves  of 
an  inferior  article ;  and,  therefore,  the  "  most 
favoured  nation  *'  is  really  giving  nothing  at 
all.  If  vou  say  that  they  have  reduced  their 
tariff  at  the  instigation  of  this  country,  then  we 
have  rained  something ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
Austria  reduced  her  tariff  by  one  single  penny  to 
please  this  country,  and  I  do  not  bekeve  she  did) 
I  believe  she  merely  gave  us  the  "  most  favoured 
nation  "  clause,  and  has  never  given  us  any  benefit 
or  privilege  whatever. 

5870.  But  if  Austria,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
as  a  matter  of  bargain  between  herself  and  France, 
thinks  it  is  a  good  thin^  to  reduce  her  tariff 
upon  some  particular  article,  she  might  in  that 
way  have  an  inducement  to  reduce  her  tariff. 
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which  she  would  not  otherwise  have  ?  —  She 
mi^t;  but  then  I  should  hope  that  our  own 
people  would  not  allow  it. 

5871.  Then  we  get  the  advantage  in  that  way? 
— We  get  the  advantage.  Your  supposition  is, 
I  think,  that  France  is  going  to  injure  her  popu- 
lation by  imposing  a  differential  duty  against 
this  country,  and  therefore,  as  long  as  we  have 
this  Treaty,  she  cannot  injure  her  popuhition, 
and  she  cannot  injure  us.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  guard  against  that,  because  it  is  impossible 
that  it  can  occur. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

5872.  I  do  not  think  it  has  quite  appeared  in 
what  capacity  you  come  before  us ;  have  you  any 
official  representation   here? — I   am    Assistant. 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Customs. 

5873.  But  do  you  come  here  to  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  or  only  as  a 
private  person  who  has  had  great  special  experi- 
ence in  these  matters?— I  was  employed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  con- 
duct the  negotiations. 

5874.  And  you  are  expressing  your  own  opi- 
nions exclusively  ? — Certainly. 

5875.  With  no  other  authority  than  your  own 
experience  ? — No. 

Mr.  Bourke. 

5876.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs 
is  aware  that  you  have  come  here  ? — Yes,  per- 
fectly ;  it  is  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Customs  that  I  am  here. 

5877.  I  believe  Mr. Ogilvie  is  dead?— Yes. 

5878.  He  was  superior,  of  course  ? — He  was 
not  in  the  same  branch  of  the  service  as  I  am  ; 
he  was  in  the  outdoor  department.  He  was  a 
practical  officer. 

5879.  He  had  been  engaged  in  these  negotia- 
tions before,  had  he  not?— Yes. 

5880.  Is  there  anybody  else  in  the  Board  of 
Customs  at  present  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  these  questions  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 
The  only  person  I  could  suggest  who  would 
throw  any  light  upon  the  bonding  system  would 
be  Mr.  Lilly,  who  has  had  the  control  of  the 
bonded  warehouse  at  Liverpool,  where  Caven- 
dish tobacco  is  manufactured. 

Ckairman, 

5881.  Your  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  so 
great  that  I  understand  you  were  for  some  con- 
siderable time  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office 
with  reference  to  all  the  negotiations  that  have 
taken  place  upon  the  sugar  question  ? — I  was. 

Mr.  Bell. 

5882.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  bounty  on  raw  sugar  exported  from 
Austria  was  3/.  65.  8</.  per  ton,  and  on  refined 
sugar,  4/.  3j.  4rf.  ? — Yes;  that  is  the  calcula- 
tion. 

5883.  If  a  countervailing  duty  had  to  be  im- 
posed, what  you  propose  is  that  instead  of 
making  any  differential  duly  between  those  two, 
you  would  lump  them  together,  and  call  it 
3  /.  10*. ;  is  that  so? — I  would  rather  not  put  it  as 
a  proposition  ;  I  merely  suggested  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  figure.  We 
might  arrive,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  British 
spirits,  at  one  rate  which  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose.    There  would  be  no  objection  to  making 
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two,  or  three,  or  four  different  duties,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  them  ; 
but  as  a  Customs  official  I  should  prefer  one^  to 
simplify  the  matter. 

5884.  You  would  prefer  one  sum,  without  say- 
ing that  it  should  be  exactly  3/.  10*.  ? — Yes. 

5885.  This  inquiry  is  chiefly  set  on  foot  in  the 
interest  of  the  refiners  of  this  country,  ie  it  not  ? 
— I  think  the  West  India  producers  have  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  the  working 
men,  I  am  told,  have  come  to  the  front. 

5886.  The  working  men  would  be  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  refiners  here  ? — Yes. 

5887.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  the 
refiners  can  get  their  sugar  the  better  ? — Yes, 
it  would  increase  the  consumption ;  but  it  must 
be  under  conditions  in  which  they  can  carry  on 
their  trade,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  for  their 
benefit.  At  present  the  refiners  cannot  carry  on 
their  trade. 

5888.  1  do  not  quite  see  how  you  propose  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  refiners,  by  lumping 
the  two  duties  together  ? — I  do  not  propose  to 
consult  either  interest.  That  observation  was 
merely  with  reference  to  overcoming:  the  diffi- 
culty in  apportioning  these  items.  I  said  that 
we  might  strike  an  average,  which  would  be  so 
nearly  just  as  not  to  caU  for  adverse  criticism* 
I  think  we  Inight  arrange  that ;  but,  of  course, 
the  interests  are  not  identical. 

6889.  What  I  want  you  to  follow  now  is,  to 
see  how  far  you  would  be  affecting  the  sugar 
refiners^  by  .adopting  the  plan  which  you  propose. 
According  to  my  figures,  if  you  introduced  into 
this  country  100  tons  of  raw  sugar,  paying  a 
counterv^ling  duty  equal  to  the  bounty,  you,  the 
refiner,  intiooucing  those  100  tons  of  raw  sugar, 
would  pay  exactly  333  /. ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
SL  6t,  Sd,  per  ton.  From  the  evidence  which 
we  have  got,  it  would  appear  that  out  of  that  100 
tons  of  raw  sugar  so  imported,  the  refiner  in  this 
country  would  obtain,  at  the  outside,  80  tons  of 
loaf  sugar ;  would  not  that  be  so? — I  do  not 
know  what  the  average  may  be. 

5890.  Therefore,  so  far  as  each  ton  of  loaf 
suffar  is  concemed,be  would  be  paying  4/.  3«.  4  if.? 
— jTes. 

5891.  And  now  he  has  to  compete  with  100 
tons  of  loaf  sugar  brought  into  this  country,  upon 
which  he  onlvpays  3/.  10  s.  Therefore,  you  see, 
by  that  provision  which  you  are  suggesting,  the 
refiner  in  this  country  would  lose  a  considerable 
stmi  of  money  ;  he  would  lose  the  difference 
between  41.  3s,  4cf.  and  3/.  lOs  ? — He  would 
be  in  a  better  position  than  he  is  in  now.  Now 
he  is  contending  against  the  botmty  of  4  /.  3  s.4d. 
per  ton  on  refined  sugar.  Then  he  would  have 
only  to  contend  against  a  bounty  of  13  s.  4  d,  per 
ton. 

5892.  At  all  events,  he  woidd  have  to  pay 
4/.  3*.  4d.,  as  against  3/.  10*.  ? — The  bounty  on 
refined  sugar  is  now  4/.  per  ton.  He  would  be 
in  a  better  position,  but  he  would  not  be  in  quite 
a  fair  position.  That  I  have  admitted  all  along. 
These  figures  would  have  to  be  discussed  by  an 
International  Conference. 

5893.  As  things  are  at  present,  at  all  events 
he  is  getting  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to 
obtain  raw  sugar  from  Austria  at  a  very  much 
less  price  than  ne  did  before,  and  than  he  would  do 
if  there  were  no  bounty? — Cheap  sugar  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  him,  as  to  all  other  refiners,  if 
the  French  refiners  allowed  him  to  make  use  of  it, 
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but  as  they  do  not,  he  does  not  get  the  advantage. 
The  French  bounty  shuts  him  out  of  the  market, 
and,  therefore,  the  bounty  on  raw  sugar  is  no  good 
to  him,  as  a  manufacturer,  because  he  cannot  make 
loaf  sugar  at  all,  and,  therefore,  the  advantage 
that  he  gain?  is  nil,  as  regards  loaf  sugar. 

5894.  You  mean  that  any  gain  that  he  has  in 
buyii^g  his  raw  sugar  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
increased  competition  that  he  is  meeting  with 
from  France? — Yes. 

5895.  Of  course,  in  order  to  put  him  right,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  both  countries  to  agree 
to  abolish  the  bounties  ? — Quite  so. 

5896.  You  mentioned  something  about  various 
other  branches  of  trade  being  affected  by  the 
artificial  interference,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  these 
bounties.  That,  of  course,  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  tabulate,  or  formulate  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  affairs ;  we  may  diminith  freights  from 
one  port  to  another,  or  we  may  increase  or 
diminish  the  consumption  of  coal.  You  admit 
that  that  constitutes  a  very  great  difficulty,  in 
formulating  the  exact  loss  or  gain  to  this  country  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  prefer  taking  the  words  of  my 
report,  which  are  drawn  with  some  care,  as  to  the 
various  trades  affected.  If  we  had  an  exjport 
trade  in  loaf  sugar,  in  return  for  the  imports  u*om 
Chili,  which  amount  to  4,000,000/.,  we  should  be 
able  to  send  her  sugar.  The  Chili  vessel  now  has 
to  run  over  to  Rotterdam,  or  to  Havre,  to  get  her 
cargo  of  sugar.     That  instance  inight  be  multi- 

Elied  ad  infinitum.  The  dock  companies  would 
ave  a  larger  amount  of  sugar  landed  and  ware- 
housed with  them,  in  fact,  all  these  charges 
represent  several  margins  of  profit  all  round, 
in  which  we  now  do  not  participate 

5897.  Then  you  think  that  if  we  were  not 
weighted  by  this  artificially  created  impediment 
to  the  development  of  our  trade,  our  natural  ad- 
vantages are  such  as  would  enable  us  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  whole  world? — I  think 
quite  BO.  I  think  we  stand  in  rather  an  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  position. 

5898.  You  base  that  chiefly,  I  think,  upon  tlie 
cheapness  of  our  coal  and  the  cheapness  of  our 
iron  ? — Yes,  and  machinery. 

5899.  What  is  the  price  of  coal  in  those 
localities  where  we  are  refining  sugar  ? — I  have 
not  gone  into  that  question,  but  1  heard  the 
evidence  of  the  sugar  refiners  here.  Mr.  Shep- 
heard,  I  think,  went  into  that  question. 

5900.  But  you  are  asserting  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  coal  and  iron  confers  upon  us  great 
advantages,  and  therefore  you  must  know?— I 
know  that  coal  is  cheaper  in  Newcastle  than  in 
London,  and  that  it  is  cheaper  in  London  than  it 
is  in  Paris.  In  Paris  the  price  of  coal  is,  I  be- 
lieve, about  double  what  it  is  in  London. 

5901.  As  I  am  a  native  of  Newcastle,  you 
will  accept  my  assurance  that  there  is  not  a 
pound  01  sugar  refined  there;  therefore  the 
country  is  gaining  no  advantage  from  having 
cheap  coal  m  Newcastle.  You  must  take  the 
value  of  coal  at  the  places  where  sugar  is  re- 
fined?— Still  it  is  undeniable,  I  suppose,  that 
cheap  coal  would  enable  you  to  conduct  any 
manufacture  which  depended  upon  coal  as  a 
large  element  in  its  production  with  advantage. 
The  special  reasons  which  exclude  sugar  refining 
from  Newcastle  may  be  major  considerations; 
but  I  suppose  nobody  would  deny  the  proposition 
that  cheap  coal  would  be  an  advantage  in  the 
manufacture. 

M  M  4  5902.  But 
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Walpole.  5902.  But  I  want  you  to  prove  the  proposition 

""T^        tliat  coal  where  sugar  is  refined  in  England^  is 
87   ^      ^^  much  cheaper  than  coal  where  sugar  is  refined 
'  ^'        in  France  ? — ^In  France  sugar  is  principally  re- 
fined in  Pari9,  and  there  coal  is  very  dear. 

5903.  Where  do  they  get  the  coal  from  in 
Paris? — I  do  not  know,;  but  I  believe  it  is  about 
double  the  price  that  it  is  in  England. 

5904.  Again^  you  think  that  our  having  cheap 
machinery  is  an  advantage  ? — I  should  say  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage. 

6905.  But  you  are  aware  that  we  very  fre- 
quently import  large  quantities  of  machinery 
from  the  Continent  mto  England  ? — Yes. 

5906.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  ma- 
chinery is  not  so  much  cheaper  here  than  it  is  on 
the  Continent? — Yes,  there  are  a  great  many 
things  that  we  import. 

5907.  Are  you  aware  that  people  in  Demerara, 
in  point  of  fact,  import  machinery  both  from 
France  and  from  England  ? — Yes. 

5908.  You  have  mentioned,  I  think,  that 
France  at  the  present  moment  is  throwing  away 
.500,000/.  a  year  in  the  loss  she  sustains  in  these 
bounties,  pnd  you  said  you  thought  that  she  did 
not  do  so  with  regard  to  moist  sugar,  and  that 
she  probably  would  not  like  to  do  so  ? — I  can 
form  no  opinion  as  to  that ;  I  only  know  that  she 
does  not  do  it,  and  it  would  be  an  increased 
charge  upon  her  treasury  if  she  did. 

5909.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  would  you  not 
infer  that  she  would  ultimately  tire  of  throwing 
away  the  first  500,000  /.  ? — She  might,  and  if  so, 
the  consumer  would  be  in  the  same  position  as 
if  we  stopped  it  at  once  ;  but  we  might  possibly 
have  dried  up  the  source  of  supply  in  the  mean- 
time, and  then  the  consumer  would  be  in  a  worse 
position. 

5910.  As  I  understand,  you  do  not  object  to 
natural  laws  settling  the  operations  of  trade 
between  this  and  other  countries  ?-^No. 

5911.  Supposing  that  in  the  United  States  it 
was  ascertained  that  they  were  carrying  wheat 
that  was  coming  to  England  at  a  great  loss  to 
the  railway  companies,  and  much  cheaper  than 
they  carried  wheat  for  consumption  in  their  own 
country,  would  you  consider  that  a  patural  law  ? 
— The  folly  of  human  beings  is  quite  a  natural 
law. 

5912.  Do  you  classifvthe  sugar  bounties  under 
the  head  of  numan  follies  ? — I  should  answer  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  that  I  should 
consider  myself  a  very  profligate  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  if  I  gave  sugar  bounties. 

5913.  They  would  both  be  human  follies ;  the 
giving  of  the  bounty  is  a  folly,  and  carrying 
wheat  across  the  United  States  at  unremune- 
rative  rates  is  also  a  folly  ? — Yes. 

5914.  Then  do  you  think  that  we  should  be 
justified  in  interfering  with  the  view  of  getting 
the  railway  companies  to  cease  charging  differ- 
ential rates  on  the  corn,  according  to  its  destina- 
tion ? — I  should  interfere. 

Sir  James  McGareUHogg. 

5915.  The  honourable  Member  for  Hartlepool 
asked  you  whether  the  working  men  were  not 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  refiners ;  may  I 
not  ask  you  whether  you  will  not  reconsider  the 
answer  which  you  gave  to  that  question ;  do  you 
not  think  that  they  have  their  own  interests  to 
look  after  ? — Certainly,  I  hardly  answered  the 
question  properly.     Immediately  after  I  had  an- 


Sir  James  McOareUHogg — continued, 
swered  the  question,  I  felt  that  it  was  open  to 
misconception ;  it  is  in  their  own  interests. 

5916.  Are  you  aware  that,  independently  of 
any  other  consideration  whatever,  finding  that 
their  own  interests  were  suffering,  thev  combined 
together  to  bring  the  question  before  the  Govern- 
ment ? — I  understood  that  they  did  so,  but  I  had 
no  proof  of  it  except  that  they  held  a  large  meet- 
ing entirely  composed  of  working  men  upon  the 
subject. 

5917.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  pretty 
good  indication  that  they  were  suffering  very 
much  from  the  bounties,  and  the  decrease  o^  trade 
consequent  thereon  ? — I  suppose  it  is. 

5918.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
numerous  trades,  that  are  suflTering  distress  by 
these  bounties ;  are  not  the  coopers,  the  shippino* 
trade,  the  docks,  the  porters,  the  machinery 
makers,  and  many  others  suflTering  by  them  ? — 
No  doubt  there  is  a  margin  of  loss  in  all  those 
trades  ;  and  in  the  shipping  interests  certainly. 

5919.  The  abolition  of  the  bounties  would  re- 
lieve the  distress  amongst  a  vast  number  of  the 
working  classes  in  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow, 
and  many  other  places,  would  it  not  ? — I  suppose 
it  would. 

5920.  Do  you  think  that  if  these  bounties  could 
be  got  rid  of,  and  somethbg  done  to  establish  a 
real  basis  of  free  trade,  there  would  be  great 
hopes  that  these  various  trades  would  have  a 
chance  of  flourishing  again  ? — I  think  we  should 
have  a  very  large  market  here,  not  only  for  the 
home  consumption,  but  for  exports,  if  we  could 
compete  on  even  terms. 

5921.  And,  therefore,  \\iQ  shipping  industry, 
which  is  also  depressed,  would  benefit  very  much  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  by  larger  importations  and 
larger  warehousing. 

5922.  An  honourable  Member  asked  you  whe- 
ther the  Demerara  tnerchants  did  not  take  machi- 
nery from  France ;  are  you  not  aware  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  machinery  comes  from  Eng- 
land ?— 1  could  not  say ;  1  have  not  looked  into 
the  question,  and  I  am  not  informed  upon  the 
subject.  I  believe  some  machinery  is  taken  from 
France,  but  I  do  not  know  in  what  proportions. 

Mr.  Bell 

5923.  What  do  you  suppose  the  total  quantity 
of  sugar  refined  in  this  country  might  rise  to  in 
the  event  of  there  being  a  countervailing  duty  ? 
— I  cannot  tell ;  it  would  depend  upon  how  many 
of  the  foreign  markets  we  were  able  to  get. 

5924.  It  could  not  be  much  more  than  our  con- 
sumption, at  all  events  ?— I  reallv  could  not  say, 
without  making  a  calculation  of  all  the  exports  of 
all  the  countries  to  every  place,  and  seeing  what 
proportion  we  might  naturally  expect  to  get. 

5925.  Supposing  we  admit  that  the  quantity  of 
loaf  sugar  produced  here  would  be  300,000  tons 
a  year,  have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  wages 
that  would  be  paid  in  producing  it  ?— No,  I  have 
not  gone  into  that  question. 

5926.  We  have  it  in  evidence,  but  speaking 
from  recollection,  I  think  it  was  something  like 
2  /.  per  ton ;  2  /.  per  ton  upon  300,000  tons  would 
be  600,000  /.  a  year ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  raiae 
the  value  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  m  this  country 
nearly  3  /.  per  ton  ? — -x  es. 

5927.  That  means  tliat  in  order  to  pay  those 
men  600,000  /.  a  year  we  should  have  to  raise  the 
price   of  the   sugar  consumed  in  this  country 
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something  like  two  millions  and  a  quarter ;  would 
that  be  consistent  with  correct  views  of  political 
economy? — Taking  your  figures  or  any  other 
figures^  I  should  say  that  it  had  nothing  on  eartib 
to  do  with  political  economy  at  all ;  it  would  be  a 
question  oi  balance  of  profit  and  loss. 

Chairman. 

5928.  Supposing  that  the  countervailing  duty 
was  exactly  equivalent  to  the  bounty,  and  that 
the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  was  raised  by 
the  amount  of  the  countervailing  duty,  would  it 
not  equally  be  raised  if  foreign  countries  were  to 
take  steps  to  abolish  their  bounties  ? — It  would 
be  the  same  thing  exactly. 

5229.  Then  whatever  that  amount  may  be, 
whether  it  be  two  millions  or  two  millions  and  a 
quarter,  or  one  million,  the  lost  to  the  consumer 
would  be  the  same  whether  it  was  done  by  nego- 
ciation  or  by  a  countervailing  duty  ? — It  must  be 
the  same  if  you  stop  the  bounty. 

5930.  And  one  of  tlie  principles  which  has  been 
insisted  upon  by  more  tnan  one  of  the  ministers 
who  have  spoken  upon  the  subject,  is  that  it  is  not 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  consumer  that  he 
should  buy  his  sugar  below  cost  price  ? — Yes. 

5931.  You  yourself  have  seen  expressions  of 
that  kind  from  ministers? — Yes;  several  ministers 
have  used  that  argument. 

5932.  Therefore  you  believe  with  them  that 
while  the  present  low  price  of  sug^r  mav  be  a 
present  benefit  to  the  consumers,  it  is  dearly  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  a  probable  large  increase  in 
price  to  them  in  the  future  ? — I  think  so. 

5933.  It  has  been  assumed,  I  think,  pretty 
much  through  this  Committee,  that  the  whole  of 
this  cheapening  of  sugar  to  tlie  consumer  comes 
from  the  foreigner;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  they 
pay  it. 

5934.  But  that  would  only  follow  if  the  whole 
of  the  sugar  which  comes  to  this  country  came 
from  foreign  countries  ? — Yes. 

5935.  iJoes  the  whole  of  the  sugar  which  comes 
to  this  country  come  from  foreign  countries  as 
distinct  from  our  own  colonies? — No,  certainly 
not, 

5936.  Then  the  consumer  does  not  derive  the 
whole  of  this  benefit  from  foreign  countries  ? — 
"Whatever  the  depreciation  of  price  in  our 
market  is,  is  caused  by  the  foreign  oounties. 

5937.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  caused  by 
the  foreign  bounties,  but  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  benefit  which  is  derived  by  the  British  con- 
sumer does  not  come  out  of  the  pocliets  of 
foreigners  ? — ^It  certainly  does  not. 

5938.  The  foreign  bounty  is  what  depreciates 
the  price  of  the  article;  but  seeing  that  we 
get  the  chief  proportion  of  sugar  from  coun- 
tries that  pay  no  Dounties,  a  lar^e  quantity  of 
which  comes  from  our  own  colonies,  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  reduction  m  price  comes  out 
of  the  pockets,  not  of  the  bounty-paying  coun- 
tries, but  of  those  others  who  do  not  pay  any 
bounty  at  all  ? — Certainly. 

5939.  Do  you  think  that  not  only  our  own 
colonists  but  those  other  countries  that  sufier, 
have  some  ground  of  complaint  against  us  for 
allowing  the^e  sugars  to  come  in  with  a  bounty, 
without  taking  any  steps  to  prevent  them  ? — It 
is  rather  an  open  question  whether  they  have  a 
right  ground  of  complaint.  I  have  argued  that 
France  has  a  ^ound  of  complaint,  for  this 
reason,  that  we  have  asked  France  to  assist  us 
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in  the  matter  of  our  refiners,  and  France  I  say 
has  a  right  to  reply, "  If  we  do  this  for  you  you 
must  also  assist  our  indigenous  sugar  industry.'' 
Therefore,  we  have  established  the  claim  of 
France  as  against  us  by  our  demand  to  them  to 
ri^ht  us  in  the  matter  of  the  sugar  refiners ;  but 
whether  they  have  a&  abstract  right  is  another 
question. 

5940.  You  used  I  think  the  word  "robbery" 
with  reference  to  this  bounty  ? — Yes,  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

5941.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  spoil 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  British  consumer  out 
of  the  pockets  of  British  subjects,  does  it  not? — 
Yes,  certainly  that  may  be  maintained. 

5942.  It  comes  out  of  the  pockets  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  growers  of  sugar  in  our  colonies, 
does  it  not  ? — Y  es. 

5943.  And  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  refiners 
here  ? — Yes. 

5944.  You  were  present  I  think  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1863-64  ?— Yes. 

5945.  You  are  acquainted  with  all  the  negocia- 
tions  that  took  place  with  reference  to  it? — Yes, 
I  was  present  at  them. 

5946.  Did  you  ever  hear  at  those  conferences 
the  question  raised  as  to  what  the  amount  of  the 
British  bounty  was? — No. 

5947.  The  policy  of  the  Conference  was  to 
abolish  all  bounties,  was  it  not?— Yes. 

5948.  But  there  was  no  special  reference  to 
the  bounty  given  by  England  ? — Tliere  was  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  we  gave  bounties  and 
other  nations  gave  bounties. 

5949.  But  so  far  as  your  recollection  goes,  the 
question  of  the  bounties  paid  by  England  was  no 
feature  in  the  calling  of  the  Conference  ? — I  did 
not  see  the  preliminary  correspondence  which 
led  to  the  Conference.  It  was  then  conducted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  cannot  say  that  there 
was  no  such  dis^patch  existing,  but  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

5950.  With  reference  to  the  advantage  which 
our  refiners  derive  by  being  able  to  obtain  their 
raw  sugar  at  a  low  figure  in  consequence  of  the 
Austrian  bounty;  of  course,  if  the  French 
refiner  was  able  to  obtain  his  sugar  at  the  same 
price  as  the  English  refiner,  the  English  refiner 
would  have  no  advantage  in  that  respect  over 
the  French  refiner  ? — No. 

5951.  Do  you  know  whether  France  is  an 
exporting  country  for  raw  sugar  ? — Yes,  a  very 
large  exporting  country. 

5952.  Is  it  not  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  the  price  of  a  commodity  in  a  country 
which  exports  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  the 
market  to  which  it  exports ? — •  xes. 

5953.  Therefore,  that  would  go  to  prove  that 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  England  and  in  France 
is  the  same  ? — They  are  practically  the  same. 

5954.  Have  you  inquired  into  tfiat  subject  ? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

5955.  And  you  are  able  to  state  that  they  are 
the  same? — Yes;  I  should  say  that  they  are  the 
same  as  near  as  possible,  but  there  are  certain 
varying  conditions  and  charges  of  freight  and 
soon. 

5956.  With  reference  to  Austria's  refusing  to 
join  the  conferences,  I  think  you  stated  that  in 
your  opinion  it  was  caused  principally  by  the 
feeling  thatthe  conferences  would  lead  to  nothing 
like  me  previous  ones  ? — It  was  my  view  (but 
I  have  no  dispatches  to  bear  it  out),  that  the 
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?revious  conferences   bad   been    unsatiflfactory. 
'be  draft  convention  at  Brussela  bad  been  thrown 
out  by  tbe  Dutch  Chambers. 

5957.  Was  the  correspondence  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Austria  joining  that  conference  before 
Austria  discovered  the  large  amount  of  bounties 
that  she  was  paying  away  7 — I  think  she  must 
have  known  that  she  was  paying  large  bounties 
in  1866  and  1877^  when  she  was  asked  to  jcnn. 

5958.  Are  you  aware  when  the  new  Austrian 
law  was  enacted^  fixing  a  minimum  revenue  from 
the  sugar  duties? — That  is  very  recent. 

5959.  Since  then  ? — Since  then. 

5960.  Austria  becoming  alive  to  the  great 
losses  that  she  was  sustaining  by  her  sugar 
bounty,  passed  a  law  fixing  a  minimum  amount 
of  revenue  from  the  sugar  mdustry  ? — Yes. 

5961.  Are  you  aware  of  any  expression  of 
opinion  by  any  of  the  Austrian  ministers  as  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  abolish  bounties  ? 
— Yes,  1  have  previously  stated  that  the  Minister 
of  Finance  stated,  that  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  adopt  the  bonding  system  as  the 
only  means  of  abolishing  the  bounties. 

5962.  That  is  since  the  invitation  to  the  con- 
ference ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Alexaiider  Brown. 

5963.  The  new  Austrian  law  was  passed  in 
1878,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5964.  Practically,  you  do  not  know  the  effect 
of  that  law  yet? — No,  I  do  not  think  the 
Austrians  do  yet. 

Chairman. 

'5965.  You  said  that  in  your  opinion  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  do  not  go  with  the 
interests  of  the  refiners  and  producers  ;  but  is  that 
altogether  true  in  this  particular  case ;  is  it  to 
the  mterests  of  the  consumers,  in  your  opinion, 
that  this  bounty  should  continue?— I  think  not 
eventually. 

5966.  In  your  answer  you  referred  to  the 
temporary  benefit  of  the  consumer  ? — Yes,  I  said 
he  was  obtaining  a  temporary  benefit. 

5967.  With  reference  to  this  question  of  the 
duty  on  loaf  sugar  and  on  raw  sugar,  you  spoke 
of  advocating  a  duty  upon  the  Austrian  sugar 
of  3  /.  10  £.  per  ton  all  round ;  but  is  there  the 
smsdlest  reason  for  putting  the  same  duty  upon 
loaf  si^gar  as  upon  raw  sugar? — There  is  no 
reason  except  that  it  would  be  better,  I  think, 
if  we  could  have  one  countervailing  duty  all  over 
Europe. 

5968.  You  might  have  one  countervailing  duty 
upon  refined  sugar,  and  another  countervailing 
duty  upon  raw  sugar ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  which  is  refined  sugar  and  which  is 
raw  sugar  ? — No, 

5969.  Are  you  sufficiently  a^quidnted  with 
sugar  to  know  whether  beetroot  sugar  can  be 
used  without  being  refined  ? — No,  it  cannot ;  it  is 
not  edible. 

5970.  Therefore,  no  improvement  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  beet  sugar  could  make  it 
fit  for  consumption  without  it^  oeing  refined  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  science  may  do. 

5971.  But  you  do  know  that  at  present  it  can- 
not be  used  without  being  refined? — At  present 
it  cannot. 

5972.  Then  where  would  the  difficulty  arise  in 
having  one  duty  for  loaf  sugar  and  one  duty  for 
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raw  sugar? — I  do  not  see  any  practical  diffi- 
culty. 

5973.  Would  any  difficulty  at  all  arise  ?— No^ 
not  in  having  two  duties,  on  raw  sugar  and  on 
loaf  sugar. 

5974.  Therefore,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
lump  the  two  together,  and  have  a  general  over- 
heaa  duty  on  both  ? — I  think  so. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5975.  Are  there  not  many  sugars  intermediate 
between  raw  and  loaf,  such  as  what  are  com- 
monly called  moist  sugars  ? — Yes,  they  are 
sugars  which  have  been  passed  through  severd 
processes  of  refining. 

5976.  Would  it  not  be  hard  upon  them  to  put 
the  same  duty  upon  them  as  on  loaf  sugar  ? — It 
would  depena  whether  the  bounty  was  the  same. 

5977.  t'  thought  your  proposal  was  that  there 
should  be  only  two  countei^vailing  duties,  one  for 
raw  sugar  ana  one  for  loaf  sugar  ? — My  proposi- 
tion was  to  lump  it  altogether,  if  1  could. 

Chairman. 

5978.  I  understood  you  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  beetroot  sugar  which  is  grown  in  Austria, 
that  under  no  existing  system  of  manufacture 
can  that  sugar  be  so  prepared  as  to  make  it 
fit  for  consumption  without  being  refined  into 
loaves  ? — That  is  so,  as  I  understand  it  at  pre- 
sent. 

5979.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  one  duty 
jipon  loaf  sugar,  and  another  duty  upon  raw 
sugar,  is  there  ? — No,  I  see  no  difficulty. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5980.  Then  we  understand  from  you  that  it  is 
impossible,  as  far  as  your  present  knowledge 

foes,  to  make  moist  sugar  out  of  beetroot? — 
would  rather  that  some  practical  refiner  an- 
swered the  question,  because  I  am  only  speaking 
from  my  general  impression  that  it  is  so  now. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  bounty  granted 
except  upon  loaf  sugar.  We  have  never  had  to 
deal  with  any  otlier  class. 

Chairman. 

5981.  Some  questions  were  asked  as  to  the 
difficulty  which  America  might  have  in  refining 
in  bond  ;  but  I  understand  that  you  advocate,  as 
you  have  said,  that  there  should  be  eauivalents 
taken  from  countries  where  the  difficulties  were 
great? — Yes,  provided. the  duties  were  low. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5982.  The  duty  is  very  high,  indeed,  in  the 
United  States,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
the  duty  is  now.  They  have  indigenous  sugar 
there. 

Chairr^an. 

5983.  With  reference  to  the  ^^ favoured  nation'* 
clause,  I  find  that  your  de^nition  of  the  ^^  fa- 
voured nation''  clause  is  the  same  definition  as 
that  which  is  given  in  "  Hansard,"  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  the  debate  upon  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Bill ;  his  contention  was,  that  those 

Sowers  that  bound  themselves  by  the  same  con- 
itions  as  the  five  countries  proposed  to  be 
exempted  were  entitled  to  equality  ?— That  is 
my  view  entirely. 

5984.  Equality  upon  equal  conditions  ? — ^Yes, 
that  exactly  expresses  my  idea. 

5985.  We  shall  probably  soon  have  to  treat 

with 
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with  France^  shall  we  not^  for  a  renewed  treaty? 
— I  have  heard  so. 

5986.  I  believe  you  have  said  that  in  your 
opinion  France  has  just  reason  to  complain  of  the 
disadvantages  to  which  her  sugar  is  subjected  by 

'    our  admitting  Austrian  sugar   with  a  bounty? 
— Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

5987.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  bad  policy,  in 
▼iew  of  future  negotiations  with  France,  to  en- 
deavour to  meet  her  difficulties  and  to  conciliate 
her  ? — I  should  put  it  in  this  way :  that  France 
Lavinga  very  imnortant  indigenous  sugar  industry 
it  would  certainly  conciliate  the  Government  of 
France  if  we  afforded  them  redress  or  assisted 
them  in  getting  rid  of  the  inequalities  to  which 
they  are  now  sul^cted  by  the  admission  of 
Austrian  produce. 

5988.  What  you  advocate,  I  understand,  is  not 
that  this  country  should  immediately  proceed  to 
put  on  a  Countervailing  duty,  but  that  we  should 
invite  sugar-producing  countries  to  join  England 
in  a  conference  with  a  view  to  agreeing  to  a 
<M)llvention  to  adopt  measures  for  the  abolition  of 
boimties  ? — That  is  my  view  exactly. 


Chairman — continued. 

5989.  And  you  believe  that  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  that,  that  a  clause 
similar  to  the  Article  XIX.  of  the  Convention  of 
1864  should  be  inserted  ? — That  is  my  view. 

5990.  What  was  good  policy  in  1864,  you  do 
not  see  can  be  bad  policy  in  1879  ? — No,  I  think 
it  is  good  policy. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

5991.  Do  you  think  that  France  would  be 
satisfied  with  an  article  similar  to  that  in  the 
Convention  of  1864,  which  simply  pledged  the 
Powers  to  consider  the  question  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty  ? — It  depends  upon  what  interpreta- 
tion you  put  upon  that  article.  Some  people 
think  there  is  an  obligation  contained  in  it,  and  in 
that  case  she  would  be  satisfied  ;  but  if  you  read 
that  article  as  having  no  binding  power  whatever, 
I  do  not  think  she  would  be  satisfied. 

Chairman, 

5992.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to 
mention  ? — No,  I  think  not. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Geobgb  Maetineau,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Bell. 

5993.  I  THINK  you  said  that  the  change  of 
duties  took  place  in  1864;  I  am  speaking  now 
particularly  with  regard  to  France  ? — Yes. 

5994.  I  see  that  in  your  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 91,  you  mentioned  that  you  could  not  re- 
collect the  exact  date,  but  that  there  was  first  a 
rise  of  three-tenths  in  1871  ;  I  do  not  know -what 
the  meaning  of  three-tenths  is ;  will  you  explain 
that? — Three-tenths  of  the,  amount  of  the  duty 
was  put  on. 

5995.  Could  you  from  recollection  mention 
what  the  duty  was  in  1864,  and  give  the  dif- 
ferent dates  of  the  alterations  of  the  duty  ? — I 
have  all  the  dates,  but  I  have  not  got  them  with 
me  I  am  sorry  to  say  ;  but  I  will  put  that  in. 

5996.  Will  you  at  the  same  time  add  the 
prices  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  at  those  dates, 
to  show  how  they  were  affected  ? — I  will. 

5997.  At  Question  9  you  were  asked,  "  How 
long  has  the  operation  of  the  foreign  bounties 
been  felt  in  your  trade?"  and  your  answer  was, 
**  I  should  say  since  the  bhange  in  the  duties  in 
1864."  To  what  duties  were  you  referring  there  ? 
^I  was  referrinff  then  to  the  English  duties. 

5998.  Then  the  foreign  bounties  have  been 
felt  in  your  trade  since  1864  ? — Yes. 

5999.  Would  you  do  the  same  with  the  Ger- 
man duties,  if  you  please  ? — I  think  you  will  find 
that  in  the  reports  of  the  secretaries  of  the  em- 
bassies. 

6000.  You  mention  that  the  British  refining 
industry  has  fallen  off  since  1864,  owing  to  the 
change  in  the  duties ;  was  it  owing  to  the  bounties 
or  to  the  change  in  our  duties  ? — It  was  owing 
to  the  bounties ;'  the  bounties  began  to  tell  upon 
us  in  1864. 

6001.  But  I  see  that  in  answer  to  Question  11, 
VQU  say  :  '^  I  may  say  that  the  foreign  refiners 
had  obtained  the  command  of  the  export  markets, 
and  had  excluded  our  sugar  from  the  export 
markets,  previously  to  1864  "  ? — Yes. 

6002.  How  did  they  do  that?— By  their 
bounties. 
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6003.  In  Question  1 1  you  were  asked,  "  How 
is  it  that  the  operation  of  the  bounties  has  been 
felt  principally  since  1864?  "  and  you  answered, 
"  I  think  previously  to  1864,  I  may  say  that  the 
foreign  refiners  had  obtained  the  command  of  the 
export  markets,  and  had  excluded  our  sugar  from 
the  export  markets."  But  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  the  bounties  were  only  imposed  in  1864  ? 
— No,  they  began  to  tell  upon  us  in  1864  in  the 
home  market. 

6004.  You  mentioned  the  fact  of  200,000  tons 
a  year  of  raw  sugar  being  refined  into  loaf  sugar 
now  in  this  country^? — Being  refined  at  that 
date,  I  think. 

6005.  Question  14  is :  ^*  How  many  loaf  sugar 
refineries  were  there  in  existence  in  England  in 
1864  ?  "  and  you  said,  "  As  nearly  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain there  were  about  30  loaf  sugar  refiners  alto*- 
gether  in  Great  Britain  "  ? — Yes,  rather  more,  I 
think. 

6006.  And  now  there  is  only  one  ? — There  is 
only  one  of  those  30  remaining.  But,  I  think,  I 
stated  that  the  200,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  that 
were  refined  were  refined  by  those  30  refineries. 

6007.  Then  we  may  take  140,000  tons  of  loaf 
sugar  as  having  been  turned  out  in  1864? — Yes; 
that  is  a  rough  estimate. 

6008.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  quantity  of 
moist  sugar  was  which  was  refined  in  1864? — I 
can  easily  ascertain  that  for  you,  but  I  do  not 
remember  it  now. 

6009.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  with  regard 
to  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  in  1864 ;  there 
were  140,000  tons  refined,  and  I  see  that  17,250 
tons  were  imported;  but  that  includes  other 
sugars  besides? — That  includes  other  sugars 
besides  ;  but  I  should  think  in  those  days  it 
would  be  nearly  entirely  loaf  sugar. 

6010.  Then  1  see  that  of  the  different  kinds  of 
refined  su^ar  imported,  something  like  140,000 
tons  of  loM  sugar  was  consumed  in  1864  ? — Those 
imports  of  foreign  refined  sugar  in  1864  are 
deceptive,  because  they  inclu(]^  a  considerable 
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quantity  of  sugar  from  Holland  which  came  here 
in  transit.  It  was  reported  in  the  bill  of  entry 
as  an  import,  but  it  really  came  here  merely  in 
transit ;  and,  therefore,  1  think  jou  can  hardly 
take  that  as  any  guide ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  quantity  of  loaf  sugar 
that  was  consumed  then. 

6011.  According  to  the  figures  which  I  have 
taken  out  from  the  Government  returns,  there 
were  only  17,250  tons  of  re6ned  sugar  imported 
in  1864? — Yes,  of  foreign  refined  sugar. 

6012.  And  there  were  9,000  tons  exported  ; 
so  that  that  that  does  not  much  affect  the  figures? 
— Yes ;  but  still  you  must  remember  that  the 
140,000  tons  is  only  a  rough  estimate. 

6013.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  consump- 
tion of  loaf  sugar  in  this  country  at  the  present 
moment  ? — That  is  just  as  difficult  to  ascertain 
now  as  it  was  then.  We  have  taken  the  imports 
of  foreign  loaf  sugar  as  I  gave  them  to  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  export  statistics  of  foreign 
countries.  I  think  it  comes  to  about  140,000 
tons  from  France  and  Holland.  Whether  we 
imported  any  from  Germany  and  Austria  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  did  to  any 
extent. 

6014.  What  is  our  actual  make  of  loaf  sugar  ? 
— It  varies  very  much.  For  instance,  since  this 
Committee  began  sitting,  Mr.  Duncan  has  been 
obliged  to  close  his  loaf  sugar  refinery,  and  dis- 
charge all  his  men. 

6015.  In  1878,  what  loaf  sugar  was  made  in 
this  country  ? — I  could  ascertain  that  for  you 
approximately.  I  could  tell  you  what  I  refined. 
Mr.  Duncan  refined  about  1 20  tons  of  loaf  sugar 
a  week  for  half  of  last  year.  I  should  say  that 
we  turned  out  300  tons  a  week.  These  would 
make  a  total  of  18,500  tons  in  the  whole  year, 

6016.  That  makes  about  160,000  tons  as  the 
consumption  of  this  country  in  1878  ? — Yes. 

6017.  And  it  was  148,000  tons  in  1864;  so 
that  really  the  consumption  of  loaf  su^ar  has  not 
greatly  increased?  —  It  appears  so  from  those 
figures ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  confine  myself  to 
the  estimates,  and  I  should  think  the  consump- 
tion of  loaf  sugar  must  have  increased  more  than 
that  I  quite  admit  that  it  has  not  increased 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the  consump- 
tion of  moist  sugar  has,  because,  with  the  low 

Srice  of  sugar,  sugar  has  reached  classes  which 
id  not  consume  it  oefore  to  any  extent. 

6018.  Then  you  mentioned,  I  think,  that  for- 
merly 1,500,000  /.  of  capital  was  employed  in 
the  refining  of  loaf  sugar  ? — Yes,  I  mentioned  that 
as  a  very  rough  estimate. 

6019.  But  there  must  surely  be  a  very  large 
increase  of  capital  now  employed  in  the  refining 
of  moist  sugar,  is  there  not,  that  was  not  em- 
ployed before  ? — Yes ;  the  moist  sugar  industry 
has  very  much  increased. 

6020.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  extent 
of  the  moist  sugar  industry  is  now  in  this 
country  ? — I  should  think  it  is  500,000  tons,  or 
something^  of  that  kind,  speaking  verjr  roughly. 

6021.  Then  what  amount  of  capital  do  you 
suppose  is  engaged  in  doing  that  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  venture  a  guess  off-hand. 

6022.  Does  it  require  anything  like  the  same 
amount  of  plant  for  refining  moist  sugar  that  it 
does  for  refining  loaf  sugar  r — No. 

6023.  Does  it  require  half  the  amount?  — 
Yes, 
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6024.  Does  it  require  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  ? — I  could  not  say  off-hand. 

6025.  You  know  that  it  is  above  half? — No,  I 
do  not  know  that' it  is.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  give  an  opinion  without  looking  into  the 
matter. 

6026.  You  formerly  refined  140,000  tons  of 
loaf  sugar  per  annum,  and  you  are  now  refining 
500,000  tons  of  moist  sugar ;  so  that  the  amount 
of  capital  engaged  in  refining  moist  sugar^  if  it 
only  takes  half  what  it  would  require  to  refine 
the  same  quantity  of  loaf  sugar,  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  formerly  employed  in  the  refining 
of  loaf  sugar  ? — Certainly. 

6027.  So  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  has 
immensely  increased  ?  —Yes; /but  then  look  how 
the  consumption  of  sugar  has  increased. 

6028.  But  I  should  like  to  know  why  it  has 
increased  ? — Sugar  is  being  consumed  at  2  Z.  or 
3  /.  per  ton  below  its  cost  price  at  the  present 
moment ;  that  is  one  reason* 

6029.  I  suppose  one  may  infer  what  the  price 
of  refined  moist  sugar,  and  even  of  refined  loaf 
sugar,  was  by  the  value  of  raw  sugar? — Yes. 

6030.  I  have  taken  out  for  19  years  the  average 
price  of  raw  sugar  calculated  from  a  paper  which 
was  put  in  by  Mr.  Hogg.  In  the  four  years 
ending  1863,  which  was  before  your  initial  year 
of  1864,  I  find  that  the  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  was  23s.  Si'd,;  do  you  think  that  is  some- 
thing like  correct  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  cor- 
rect. 

6031.  For  the  four  years  ending  1867  the  average 
price  was  24  s.  3 J  d. ;  for  the  next  four  years 
ending  1871  the  price  was  25^.  Ojrf. ;  for  the 
four  years  ending  1875  it  was  23  s.  6d. ;  and  for 
the  three  years  ending  1878  it  was  26  s.  2  d.  ? — 
Yes. 

6032.  Now  we  will  take  out  against  these  the 
quantity  of  raw  sugar  consumed  m  this  country ; 
and  I  may  mention  that  I  have  taken  this  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  and  I  have  deducted 
from  the  gross  quantity  the  quantity  exported^ 
because  there  was  some  sugar,  I  suppose,  which 
came  here  in  transitu  ? — No ;  raw  sugar  is  ex- 
ported from  the  entrepdfs, 

6033.  The  consumption  went  up  from  480,000 
toi^  per  annum,  on  an  average  of  the  first  four 
years,  to  760,000  tons  per  annum  on  an  average 
of  the  last  three  years  ? — Yes. 

6034.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  falling  off  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  during 
that  time  r — Y'es,  there  was  a  very  considerable 
falling  off.  I  have  before  me  a  list  which  I  have 
no  doubt  is  equally  correct  with  Mr.  Hogg's, 
which  I  got  from  the  "  Economist "  the  otner 
day.  This  gives  the  price  for  the  years  1870  to 
1878  of  refinmg  raw  sugar.  In  1870  the  price 
of  refining  raw  sugar  was  24^.;  in  1871  it  was 
25  s.6d.;  in  1872  it  was  24  s. ;  in  1873  it  was 
21  s.;  in  1874  it  was  22  s.6d.;  and  in  1875  it  was 
20  5.    That  is  a  very  considerable  fall. 

6035.  It  is  21*.  7rf.  here  for  1875?— In  1876 
it  went  up  to  29  5.,  on  account  of  a  small  falling 
off  in  the  beetroot  crop,  -^aich.  caused  a  rise  of 
50  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  sugar. 

6036.  That  was  in  1877,  was  it  not?— It  began 
in  1876.  In  1877  the  average  price  was  195.  6rf.; 
in  1878  it  was  19*.;  and,  at  the  present  moment, 
it  is  16  5.  6  d.  Then,  again,  the  duty  was  taken 
off. 

6037.  Have  you  any  account  of  our  own  im- 
port duties  ?— I  have  not  vnth  me. 

6038.  What 
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6038.  What  was  formerly  the  duty  on  sugar 
for  home  consumption  ?— r  At  what  date  ? 

6039.  At  any  date  previously  to  1864? — Pre- 
viously to  1864  it  ranged  from  18  ^. 

6040.  In  1870"what  was  the  duty;  was  there 
any  duty  then?— Yes,  it  was  12«.,  I  think,  on 
refined  sugar ;  and  then  it  was  reduced  to  6  *.  on 
refined  sugar,  and  then  to  3  *.  on  refined  sugar. 

6041.  In  fact,  the  increase  of  the  consumption 
would  be  due  to  our  taking  off  the  duty,  would 
it  not?— It  would  be  partly  due  to  that,  and 
partly  to  the  great  falling  off  in  price,  because 
tiiose  prices  are  without  the  duty. 

6042.  During  those  16  years,  at  all  events, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  falling  off  in 
the  price  of  raw  sugar,  according  to  Mr.  Hogg's 
figures?— But  those  figures  that  you  read  out 
just  now  were  the  average  of  three  years. 

6043.  The  average  of  four  years  ?  —  The 
average  of  the  last  four  years  is  inunensely  dis- 
turbed by  that  extraordinary  rise  in  1876. 

6044.  Take  the  four  years  previously  to  that 
ending  1875;  the  ayerage  price  was  23  5.  6(/. 
then?— It  was  21*.  in  1873;  but  your  figures 
are  tho  average  of  the  four  years. 

Mr.  Courtnei/. 

R  '  6045.  These  figures  are  not  averages  of  years, 
but  averages  of  months  of  each  year? — The 
figure  that  I  have  there  for  1875  is  20s. 

Chairman. 

6046.  May  not  these  prices  be  for  different 
kinds  of  sugar  from  those  that  Mr.  Hogg  has 
given  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  the  "  Economist" 
is  correct,  but  surely  a  fall  from  25  5.  lOJ  d.  in 
1869  to  21  *.  7  d.  (taking  your  figure)  in  1875  is 
a  very  great  fall. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6047.  Going  back  to  1866,  what  was  it  then? 
—It  was  22  8.  2  d.  in  1866. 

6048.  And  it  was  21  s.  5  d.  in  1863  ?— Yes. 

6049.  The  price  of  25  s,  10  d.  in  1869  was 
quite  abnormal,  was  it  not  ? — Possibly. 

Mr.  Bell. 

6050.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Walpole'give  his 
evidence  ?— Yes.  • 

6051.  What  would  you  think  of  introducing 
raw  and  refined  sugar  at  the  same  countervailing 
duty  ? — I  think  it  woidd  simplify  the  matter  very 
much. 

6052.  I  read  out  8ome*figure8,by  which  I  made 
out  that  you  would  be  placed  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage  in  paying  the  same  amount  of 
countervailing  duty  per  ton  on.  raw  sugar  that 

?^ou  would  on  refined  sugar,  on  account  of  the 
OSS  of  weight  in  the  process  of  refining  ?• — I  have 
not  calculated  it  out,  but  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  difference  in  bounty  on  raw  and  refined  from 
Austria  would  be  very  serious. 

6053.  But  is  is  proposed  that  we  should  have 
a  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar,  raw  and  re- 
fined, coming  from  all  countries  ? — Yes ;  and  if 
that  countervailing  duty  succeeds  in  stopping  the 
bounty,  that  is  all  we  want. 

6054.  It  is  clearly  your  interest  to  get  raw 
sugar  as  cheaply  as  possible,  is  it  not? — xes ;  of 
course  we  do  not  get  raw  sugar  any  cheaper  than 
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anybody  else  does,  but  we  must  not  curtail  the     Martineau, 
supply  of  raw  sugar.  " ^ 

6055.  It  IS  a  great  advantage  to  you  to  get        1870. 
raw  sugar  cheap,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  no  advantage 

to  me  to  get  raw  sugar  cheap  because  everybody 
else  gets  it  equally  cheap. 

6056.  Do  you  mean  in  Great  Britain  ? — No,  in 
other  countries.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to  a 
manufacturer  to  have  his  raw  material  at  a  low 
price ;  but  beyond  that  there  is  no  advantage  to 
us,  because  all  our  competitors  get  it  equally 
cheap. 

6057.  If  any  one  attempted  to  take  Austrian 
raw  sugar  into  France,  there  is  a  surtax  upon  it 
there,  and,  therefore,  you  have  a  distinct  advan- 
tage ii;i  getting  cheap  Austrian  sugar  here,  of 
which  the  French  refiners  cannot  avail  them- 
selves at  present? — They  do  not  want  the  Aus- 
trian raw  sugar;  they  have  plenty  of  raw  sugar 
of  their  own. 

6058.  And  the  conditions  of  those  duties  are 
such  as  to  enable  you  to  get  raw  sugar  cheaply 
from  Austria? — Not  cheaper  than  the  French 
refiner  gets  his  raw  sugar. 

6059.  That  would  depend  upon  what  it  costs 
him  to  produce  it,  I  suppose? — The  French  refiner 
pays  just  as  low  a  price  for  raw  sugar  as  we  do, 
and,  in  fact,  rather  lower. 

6060.  Supposing  that  there  were*  no  bounty 
on  raw  sugar  coming  from  Austria,  then  I 
suppose  the  price  of  raw  sugar  cominfi^  from 
Austria  would  rise,  would  it  not? — I  suppose  it 
would.  I  suppose  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
all  over  the  world  would  rise. 

6061.  That  may  be ;  but  it  would  not  be  an 
advantage  to  you  to  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
raw  sugar,  and  then  to  have  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  refined  loaf  sugar  from  France  ? — Our  posi- 
tion would  be  just  tne  same  as  it  is  now.  We 
and  the  French  refiners  work  on  exactly  equal 
terms  as  regards  the  price  of  raw  sugar. 

6062.  But  you  are  merely  getting  a  cheap  raw 
sugar  from  Austria  because  there  is  a  bounty 
upon  it  ? — Yes ;  it  cheapens  raw  sugar  all  over  the 
world. 

6063.  It  cheapens  raw  sugar  from  Austria, 
and  that  is  the  source  from  which  you  are  getting 
it? — We  are  getting  sugar  from  all  the  other 
sources  of  production  as  well.  We  get  suj^ars 
just  as  cheap  from  Jamaica  as  we  do  irom 
Austria. 

6064.  But  surely  whatever  th^  circumstances 
are,  it  must  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  to  get 
your  raw  sugar  as  cheaply  as  you  can  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  advantage  to  us,  except  the  advan- 
tage that  there  always  is  in  having  a  cheap 
raw  material,  because  it  causes  a  large  consump- 
tion. 

6065.  Would  you  rather  pay  a  higher  price 
for  raw  sugar  at  the  present  moment  ? — I  would 
rather  pay  a  higher  price  for  raw  sugar  and  have 
the  bounties  abolished. 

6066.  That  is  to  say  the  bounties  all  over  ? — 
Yes;  but  supposing  that  only  the  Austrian  bounty 
were  abolished,  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  at 
any  greater  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
French  refiner  than  we  are  now. 

6067.  Supposing  that  the  Austrians  abolished 
the  bounty  on  raw  sugar,  what  would  be  the 
efiect  ? — ^I  suppose  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
would  go  up  all  over  the  world  if  it  caused  the 
Austrian  production  to  diminish,  as  we  may  pre- 
sume that  it  would. 

N  N  3  6068.  Then 
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6P68.  Then  if  tbe  Frendi  bounty  on  loaf  sugar 
were  continued,  you  would  have  a  cheap  loaf 
sugar  competing  with  loaf  sugar  refined  in  tiiis 
country  made  from  dear  raw  sugar  ? — Our  loaf 
sugar  would  not  be  made  from  any  dearer  raw 
sugar  than  the  French  loaf  sugar  would.  The 
French  refiners  and  ourselves  would  be  upon  just 
the  same  terms  as  we  are  now.  We  are  both 
working  on  a  raw  material  at  the  same  price. 

6069.  But  that  is  only  because  you  are  getting 
Austrian  raw  sugar  made  cheap  by  virtue  of  the 
bounty  paid  on  it  by  the  Austrian  Government? 
' — But  we  are  not  working  on  some  specially 
cheap  article,  as  compared  with  the  French  refiner. 
He  has  just  as  cheap  an  article  to  work  upon  as 
we  have. 

Chairman. 

6070.  Your  position  is  this,  is  it  not,  that  the 
Austrian  bounty  really  reduces  the  price  of  the 
French  raw  sugar  as  well  as  the  price  of  the 
Austrian  raw  sugar  ?r-It  reduces  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  all  over  the  world. 

6071.  If  the  Austrian  bounty  were  taken  off, 
it  would  raise  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  France  ? 
— Of  course  it  would ;  it  would  raise  the  level  of 
the  value  of  sugar  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6072.  Fix  any  price  per  ton  you  like  at  present 
for  Austrian  raw  sugar  r — I  have  got  the  price  of 
Austrian  raw  sugar  reduced  to  francs  per  100 
kilogrammes.  The  price  per  100  kilogrammes  on 
the  16th  of  May  was  51  francs  for  Austrian  sugar, 

E 'elding  88  per  cent.      That  was  what  it  cost  us 
id  down  in  our  refinery  in  London. 

6073.  How  much  bounty  is  there  on  that  7 — 
The  Austrian  bounty,  I  think,  is  calculated  for 
the  year  1878-9  at  3  «.  5  d.  per  cwt. 

6074.  How  much  is  that  per  100  kilogrammes? 
— In  gold  8  francs  75  centimes  per  100  kilo- 
grammes. 

6075.  What  is  the  price  of  raw  sucar  in  Paris? 
— The  price  of  raw  sugar  of  exactly  the  same 
analysis  in  Paris  on  the  same  day  was  49  francs 
25  centimes ;  so  that  the  Paris  refiner  was  using 
cheaper  sugar  than  we  were ;  but  it  was  not  suffi- 
cienuy  cheap  for  us  to  buy  it  in  France  and  bring 
it  over  here. 

6076.  What  is  the  duty  on  importation  into 
France? — If  it  is  above  13  in  colour ;  it  is  68  francs 
64  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes.  That  is  a 
higher  duty  than  the  value  of  the  sugar. 

ChaiTTMxn, 

6077.  Is  that  the  same  class  of  sugar  as  that 
the  value  of  which  was  49  francs  25  centimes  ? — 
Yes,  of  which  the  yield  was  88  p^r  cent 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6078.  In  fact  it  is  prohibitory,  is  it  not? — 
No ;  68  francs  64  centimes  on  sugars  Nos.  15  to 
18,  gives  them  a  bounty  of  1  franc  68  centimes. 

6079.  If  the  Austrian  bounty  were  abolished, 
the  price  of  Austrian  raw  sugar  would  rise  to 
neany  60  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  delivered 
to  you?— It  would  not  do  so  until  the  Austrian 
production  had  decreased  to  that  amount  Of 
course,  the  only  thing  that  would  cause  the  price 
of  Austrian  raw  sugar  to  rise  would  be  a  decrease 
in  the  production. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

6080.  The  Austrian  producer  of  raw  sugar  gets 
51  francs  from  you,  and  he  gets  8  francs  75  cen- 
times drawback ;  so  that,  in  round  numbers,  he 
gets  60  francs  pow  ? — Yes. 

6081.  If  the  bountv  were  abolished,  he  would 
look  to  get  that  stdl? — If  the  bounty  were 
abolished  he  would  unmediately  have  to  drop  his 
price  to  51  francs  in  order  to  sell  his  sugar.  No 
doubt  the  production  of  sugar  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  these  bounties,  and,  until  that  production 
fell  to  the  natural  level,  he  would  have  to  go  on 
still  selling  that  sugar  at  51  francs. 

6082.  Momentarily  he  would  have  to  keep  it 
at  51  francs,  but  he  could  not  ^0  on  under  such  a 
condition,  could  he  ? — We  should  then  see  whether 
he  could  go  on  or  not. 

6083.  If  he  has  to  get  60  francs  in  order  to  pay 
his  way,  he  could  not  submit  to  a  reduction  from 
60  francs  to  51  francs,  and  still  go  on? — No,  if 
the  assertion  of  an  Austrian  manufacturer,  which 
I  quoted  the  other  day,  is  true,  that  he  could  not 
live  without  the  bounty. 

Mr.  BelL 

6084.  You  mean  that  if  the  bounty  was  sup- 
pressed in  Austria,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  would 
rise  in  Austria,  and  that  along  with  that  rise  in 
Austria  there  would  be  a  rise  in  France  ? — Yes. 

6085.  In  other  words,  a  cempetition  would  arise 
between  France  and  Austria  for  supplying  this 
country  ? — Just  as  there  is  now. 

6086.  Can  they  grow  sugar  cheaper  in  France 
or  in  Austria  ? — My  knowledge  is  not  sufiicient 
to  enable  me  to  venture  to  express  a  positive 
opinion  upon  that  point 

6087.  supposing  that  the  cost  of  sugar  in  both 
those  countries  was  about  the  same,  which  country 

'  do  you  think  would  be  most  likely  to  continue 
longest  supplying  this  country  with  raw  sugar, 
the  Austrian  grower  having  the  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving from  his  Government  a  bounty  of  3  /.  6  «.  8  d. 
per  ton  ? — Presuming  the  bounty  to  continue, 
of  course  the  Austrian  would  have  the  ad* 
vantage. 

6088.  Therefore  it  is  an  advantage  to  you,  as  a 
refiner,  for  the  Austrian  bounty  upon  raw  sugar 
to  continue,  because  we  get  it  cheaper? — We  do 
not  get  it  any  cheaper  than  anybody  else 
does.      • 

6089.  At  all  events  you  keep  a  country  open 
which  has  the  power  of  supplying  you  more 
cheaply  than  France? — No,  not  more  cheaply 
than  France.  France  exports  sugar  to  uus 
country  now. 

6090.  I  think,  according  to  your  own  evidence, 
she  exports  very  little? — ^There  were  46,000  tons 
of  raw  sugar  exported  from  France  in  1878,  and 
60,000  tons  in  1877. 

6091.  I  have  compared  the  five  months  of  the 
three  last  years,  that  is  to  say,  1877,  1878,  sum! 
1879,  and,  according  to  my  account,  we  inoiported 
from  Germany  in  3ie  first  five  months  of^l877, 
29,124  tons;  m  1878  it  went  up  to  48,104  tons; 
and  in  1879  it  went  up  again  to  68,788  tons. 
From  France,  during  the  same  five  months  of 
1877,  there  were  imported  only  879  tons  of  raw 
sugar;  in  1878,  2,378  tons,  and  in  1879,  6,301 
tons? — Yes;  but  although  those  figures  are 
small,  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
two  markets  are  on  a  level  as  regards  price.  If 
one  ton  came  over  from  France  it  woula  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  fact 

6092.  As 
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6092.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  according  to  my 
calculations,  if  they  are  correct,  and  they  are 
made  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  of  1879^ 
the  value  of  the  raw  sugar  imported  from  Ger- 
many was  20*05  /.  per  ton,  and  in  France  it  was 
22*13  L  ? — It  was  a  higher  class  of  raw  sugar  that 
came  from  France. 

6093.  But  anybody  who  compares  the  two 
years'  importations  and  finds  that  68,000  tons 
came  from  Germany,  and  only  6,000  tons  from 
France,  is  entitled  to  infer  that  there  must  be 
some  great  advantage  in  dealing  with  Germany 
in  preference  to  France? — You  ipean  to  infer 
that  French  raw  sugar  is  dearer  ? 

6094.  No ;  I  infer  that  the  consumers  of  raw 
sugar  in  this  country  are  deriving  a  great  advan- 
tage by  having  a  market  open  to  them  in  which 
they  can  buy  ten  times  the  quantity  of  sugar 
from  the  one  country  that  they  do  from  the  other  ? 
— But  you  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  German  or 
Austrian  raw  sugar  is  cheaper  than  any  other 
raw  sugar  of  the  same  quality. 

6095.  I  cannot  infer  that,  because  no  doubt 
the  effect  of  getting  68,000  tons  from  Germany 
would  necessarily  Tbe  to  affect  the  value  of  the 
6,000  tons  that  we  get  from  France  ? — Yes,  and 
all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  that  we  get 
from  other  countries;  but  the  French  refiners 
compete  with  us  for  the  sugar  from  other  coun* 
tries,  such  as  Cuban  sugar. 

6096.  Would  you  like  such  a  state  of  things 
to  be  set  up  as  would  raise  the  price  of  those 
68,000  tons  from  Germany  to  3  /.  per  ton  ? — It 
would  raise  the  price  of  all  other  raw  sugar  to 
the  same  extent,  and  therefore  it  would  not  affect 
us  at  all.  It  would  only  affect  us  supposing  that 
we  were  gettiog  sugar  cheaper  from  Germany 
than  we  were  getting  it  from  other  countries. 

6097:  But  I  think  it  was  brought  out  just  now 
that  France  could  not  import,  sugar  from  Ger- 
many because  of  the  surtax  ?  — If o ;  but  the 
French  refiner  is  using  raw  sugar  at  just  as  low 
a  price  as  we  are  in  London,  and  rather  Idwer, 
because  we  have  to  pay  the  carriage,  and  he  Has 
not 

6098.  Is  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  we  import 
from  France  more  or  less  than  the  amount  upon 
which  they  receive  bounty ;  all  the  bounty  they 
receive,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween 9  tons  and  8  tons^  or  thereabouts  ;  that  is 
to  say,  when  they  pay  a  duty  upon  what  ought 
to  be  9  tons  they  bnly  pay  it  upon  8  tons? — 
They  get  a  bounty  on  uie  excess  yield,  but  they 
get  other  bounties  besides  that. 

6099.  I  am  now  speaking  of  loaf  sugar? — ^But 
the  loaf-sugar  refiner  gets  other  bounties  besides 
the  bounty  on  his  excess  yield.  He  gets  a  bounty, 
for  instance,  on  the  poudres  blanches^  the  white 
sugar.  I  stated  that  it  was  4  francs  80  centimes 
per  100  kilogrammes,  and  he  uses  about  1 12,000 
tons  of  it  a  year. 

6100.  'Does  much  of  that  come  here  ? — That 
is  what  he  uses  for  his  own  manufacture  of  loaf 
sugar.  Upon  every  100  kilogrammes  of  that 
which  he  uses  he  gets  a  bounty  of  4  francs  80  cen- 
times. 

Chairman, 

6101.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures  from  ? — 
From  the  French  returns  of  the  quantity  qf 
wmdres  blanches  duty  paid  in  the  year.  I  think 
it  agrees  with  the  Paper  which  was  put  in  by  one 
of  the  French  gentlemen  the  other  oay. 

0.104. 


Mr.  Bell. 

6102.  Does  that  affect  you  in  competing  with 
the  French  ? — Enormously.  That  is  one  of  our 
great  causes  of  complaint^  that  they  never  put 
their  duties  in  correlation  with  the  yields  of  the 
su^ar ;  and,  consequently,  the  French  refiner  is 
gaming  an  enormous  amount  of  bounty  on 
the  use  of  this  white  sugar.  He  gets  a  bounty 
of  4  franes  80  centimes,  according  to  my  calcu- 
lation ;  according  to  the  estimation  of  M. 
Lebandy,  one  of  the  largest  Paris  refiners,  it  is 
2  francs  90  centimes.  He  ha^  recently  drawn  up 
a  statement  of  the  bounties  obtained  by  the  Parid 
refiners,  and  that  was  put  in,  I  think,  by  one  of 
the  French  witnesses  the  other  day.  He  makes 
one  of  the  largest  bounties  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  these  poudres  blanches, 

6103.  Whatever  the  quantity  itiay  be,  you  and 
I  quite  agreee  in  this  view  :  that  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, as  a  whole,  has  enormously  increased  in 
the  last  20  years ;  that  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  it  in  various  ways  is  very  much  larger 
now  than  it  was  in  the  year  1864  ;  and  that  it  is 
not  only  larger  relatively,  but  that  it  is  also 
larger  taking  the  consiunption  per  head  of  the 
population? — I  do  not  think  it  can  be  larger, 
taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  the  con* 
sumption,  because  the  140,000  t^ns  of  loaf  sugar 
which  we  used  to  make  here  is  now  made  by 
foreigners ;  therefore,  we  have  lost  that  to  a  cer- 
tainty. 

6104.  I  am  including  in  my  view  refined  moist 
sugar  ;  I  am  taking  the  sugar  industry  as  a 
whole?  —  I  do  not  think  that  the  refining  in- 
dustry, as  a  whole,  has  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  consumption  ;  in  fact,  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  it  has  not.  It  certainly  has  not, 
as  regards  the  140,000  tons  of  loaf  sugar,  because 
that  IS  now  entirely  imported  from  abroad. 

6105.  But  there  are  500,000  tons  of  moist 
sugat  refined  ? — Yes,  to  supply  the  increase  in 
the  consumption. 

6106.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  in- 
crease of  condumption  is  more  than  would  be  due 
to  the  mere  increase  in  the  population  ? — I  beg 
vour  pardon.  I  thought  you  meant  that  the 
mcrease  in  the  production  of  refined  sugar  had 
gone  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  increase  in 
the  consumption.  No  doubt  the  consumption  has 
increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population ; 
because  the  cheapeninjg  of  sugar  by  the  reduction 
of  duty  and  bounties  combined^  ha[s  caused  sugar 
to  reach  a  lower  class  of  the  population  than  it 
did  before. 

6107.  And,  therefore,  cheap  sugar,  to  that  ex- 
tent, has  been  a  great  advantage  to  tlie  country? 
— Yes,  no  doubt. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 

6107.*  In  your  evidence  on  the  first  day  you 
estimated,  I  thinks  the  total  capital  employed 
in  loaf  sugar  refineries  in  the  United  Ejbgdom  at 
1,500,000  /.  ?— I  think  I  did. 

6108.  Of  which  600,000/.  was  sunk  as  dead 
capital  in  the  refineries,  600,000  /.  was  floating 
capital,  and  300,0007.  was  employed  in  sub- 
sidiary trades  ? — I  think  that  was  it. 

6109.  The  loaf  sugar  refining,  I  suppose,  has 
practically  ceased  ?— It  has,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances. 

6110.  Except  in  those  cases,  I  presume  that 
the  floating  capital  has  been  diverted  to  other 
employments  ?  —  Or   lost.    Many   of   the    loaf 
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Martineau.    gQgar  refiners  who  have  stopped  have  lost  their 

2vJuiv       capital. 

1870.  6111,  What  I  understand  by  floating  capital  is 

the  capital  in  stock  and  debts,  and  so  forth  ? — I 
"  mean  the  floating  capital  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  business. 

6112.  That  would  in  most  cases  be  turned  to 
cash  when  the  business  was  wound  up? — Yes; 
if  there  was  any  left  to  turn  into  cash. 

6113.  Did  Ae  refiners  go  on  carrying  on  their 
business  at  a  loss  ?--They  did,  indeed.  Messrs. 
Finzells*  firm,  which  was  at  one  time  a  very 
wealthy  firm  indeed,  carried  on  its  business  until^ 
I  believe,  all  the  capital  was  lost. 

6114.  At  any  rate  this  floating  capital  is  no 
longer  employed  in  the  business  ?^-No. 

6115.  Therefore  the  only  capital  absolutely 
employed  in  loaf  sugar  refineries  at  present  is  a 
portion  of  the  600,000/.  which  you  spoke  of  as 
dead  capital  ? — A  portion  of  that,  and  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  the  floating  capital  of  course. 

6116.  But  the  proportion  is  very  small  at  pre- 
sent?— It  is  one  to  one. 

6117.  Practically  one  may  say  that  the  loaf 
sugar  refining  business  is  at  an  end?  —  There 
are  two  houses  working  now  instead  of  30. 

6118.  I  wish  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of 
the  600,000  Z.  is  now  employed  in  the  loaf  sugar 
refining  business? — There  is  one  more  closed 
since  I  gave  my  former  evidence. 

6119.  How  many  refineries  are  there  which 
have  not  been  applied  to  other  purposes  ?-^That 
I  must  ascertain  for  you.  I  do  not  know  in  my 
head. 

6120.  I  wish  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible 
how  much  capital  is  now  occupied  in  this  refining 
of  loaf  sugar? — We  have  a  house  lying  idle; 
Mr.  Duncan  has  closed  his  Ipaf  su^ar  refinery, 
and  therefore  that  is  lying  idle ;  Mr.  Gadesden 
has  a  house  lying  idle ;  and  I  think  there  are  two 
or  three  others. 

6121.  Would  you  say  that  there  are  six? — 
Yes. 

6122.  Would  it  be  a  fair  estimate  to  take 
one-fifth  of  the  600,000/.,  which  you  esti- 
mate as  having  been  employed  in  1864,  that 
is  to  say,  120,000/.,  as  the  dead  capital  now 
lying  idle  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so ;  but  that  is  a 
rougn  estimate. 

6123.  Is  it  between  100,000/.  and  200,000/.? 
— Yes ;  but  you  must  take  it  as  a  very  rough 
estimate,  unless  I  looked  into  it  more  closelv. 

6124.  It  would  not  exceed  200,000  /.,  would  it? 
I  should  think  not. 

6125.  I  see  by  the  census  of  occupations  of 
1871,  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
sugar  refining  of  all  sorts  in  England,  was  2,781 ; 
do  you  suppose  that  the  number  has  since 
diminished  or  increased? — I  could  not  say  at 
aU. 

6126.  But  this  is  an  important  point  from  the 
workman's  point  of  view  ? — One  would  have  to 
ascertain  how  much  the  refining  trade  had  in- 
creased since  then,  and  whether  the  labour  had 
gone  on  increasing  at  the  same  rate. 

6127.  What  I  wish  to  ascertain  from  you  is, 
whether,  for  the  sake  of  a  dead  capital  of  200,000  /. 
at  the  outside,  and  of  the  small  number  of  people 
now  emplowed  in  sugar  refining,  that  number 
having  in  1871  been  only  2,781,  you  think  it  is 
worth  while  for  this  country  to  undergo  all  the 
inconvenience  which  would  arise  firom  imposing  a 
countervailing  duty,  looking  at  it  from  a  national 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendish — continued. 

point  of  view  ? — We  have  not  based  our  argu- 
ment upon  that. 

6128.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  for  the  country 
to  pay  10  per  cent,  at  once  on  the  200,000/. 
which  may  be  now  lying  idle,  which  would  be 
20,000/.;  and  50/.  a  year  to  any  number  of 
people  now  employed  less  than  the  2,781,  who 
were  employed  m  1871  ? — I  think  that  both  the 
sugar  refiner's  question,  and  also  the  working 
man*s  question,  is  a  very  small  one  as  compared 
with  the  question  of  the  stoppage  of  the  natural 
supplies,  and  with  a  much  more  important  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  I 
think  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  the  most 
important  question  of  all. 

6129.  You  think  that  as  regards  the  su^ar 
refining  interest,  and  as  regards  the  working 
people,  the  question  is  one  of  comparative  unim- 
portance ? — Yes,  as  compared  with  the  interests 
of  the  consumer ;  I  think  the  question  of  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  the  largest  question. 

6130.  Is  any  raw  sugar  consumed  in  England 
without  passing  into  a  refinery? — Yes,  the  De- 
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6131.  Is  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
total  import  ? — No. 

6132.  I  see  that  in  1862,  deducting  the  ex- 
ports from  the  imports  of  raw  sugar,  we  had  a 
total  of  9,600,000  cwt  of  raw  sugar  used  in  this 
country;  and  in  1878  in  the  same  way,  deduct- 
ing the  exports  of  raw  sugar  from  the  imports  of 
raw  sugar,  we  had  a  total  of  14,754,000  cwt., 
that  would  show  an  increased  use  in  this  country 
of  over  5,\)00,000  cwt.,  would  it  not,  the  great 
bulk  of  which  would  pass  through  a  refinery  ? — 
It  would. 

6133.  That  would  show  that  the  refining  busi- 
ness has  largely  developed  in  England? — Yes, 
but  it  does  not  show  prosperity. 

6134.  You  have  stated  that  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  making  moist  sugar,  is  considerably 
Jess  than  that  employed  in  making  loaf  sugar  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  less  per  ton. 

6135.  Is  the  labour  also  much  less? — Yes. 

6136.  In  what  proportion? — I  should  not  like 
to  say  ofi^-hand. 

6137.  But  a  very  large  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  sugar  refining  in  England  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  a  greater  number  of  people  are  em- 
ployed in  refining  now  than  were  formerly  em- 
ployed. If  there  are  5,000,000  cwt.  more  of 
raw  sugar  used  in  this  country  than  there  were 
in  1862,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  there 
was  a  greater  number  of  people  employed  in  re- 
fining it  ?—  Certainly. 

6138.  I  think  you  heard  Mr.  Walpole's  evi- 
dence ? — Yes. 

6139.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  beetroot 
sugar  cannot  be  used,  except  in  the  shape  of 
loaf  sugar  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  said  that,  or 
if  he  did,  I  do  not  think  he  meant  it ;  he  meant 
that  the  moist  sugar  which  now  comes  over  from 
beetroot  countries,  which  comes  direct  from  beet- 
root manufactories,  is  not  edible,  but  of  course 
that  can  be  turned  by  a  further  process  of  refin- 
ing into  a  better  moist  sugar,  which  might  be 
edible« 

6140.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  large  quantity 
of  beetroot  sugar  is  imported  into  this  country  ? 
— Certainly,  tor  refining. 

6141.  And  we  understand  from  you  that,  prac- 
tically, there  is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
loaf  sugar  made  in  England;    therefore,  the 

greater 
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greater  proportion  of  this  beetroot  sugar  which  is 
imported  ioto  England  must  be  made  into  some- 
thing like  moist  sugar  ?— Yes,  it  can  be  made 
edible  by  a  second  process  of  refining;  but  the 
point  of  Mr.  Walpole's  answer  is  this :  that  at 
present  the  arrangements  in  all  these  foreign 
jcountries  are  made  in  such  a  way  as  only  to 
admit  of  the  exportation  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
drawbacks  are  framed  on  that  basis ;  they  do  not 
understand  anything  as  refined  sugar  unless  it  is 
loaf  sugar. 

6142.  Is  it  not  very  likely  that  if  they  wished 
to  continue  to  protect  this  industry,  they  would 
adopt  their  regulations  so  as  to  promote  this  ex- 
portation ? — Certainly  ;  we  have  said  so  over 
and  over  again.  That  is  one  of  the^ngers  that 
is  hanging  over  our  heads,  viz.,  the  danger  of 
destroying    the    moist-sugar    industry    in    this 


country  by  means  of  bounty. 

6143.  Is  it  not  likely  that  if  we  put  on  one  or 
two  duties  only,  we  should  find  that  our  object  was 
flefeated? — There  would  be  a  very  slight  difference, 
and  it  would  not  be  worth  while  making  the 
difference. 

6144.  You  think  it  is  a  slight  difference  when 
you  are  proposing  a  duty ;  but  you  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  difference  when  it  is  a  bounty  ? — I 
mean  a  slight  difference  between  a  countervailing 
duty  to  be  imposed  upon  raw  sugar  as  compared 
with  a  countervailing  duty  upon  refined ;  and  a 
countervailing  duty  to  be  imposed  upon  moist 
refined  as  compared  with  dry  refined.  Where 
you  have  only  to  deal  with  a  duty  of  2  «.  or  3  s. 

.  per  cwt.,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  making  the 
difference. 

6145.  If  1  recollect  rightly,  Mr.  Walpole's 
estimate  of  the  bounty  given  on  Austrian  raw 
sugar  was  3  Z.  6  ^.  8  A,  and  that  on  refined  was 
4  /.  3  5.  4  rf.  ? — Yes ;  supposing  that  you  had  a 
uniform  countervailing  duty,  I  was  speaking  of 
the  very  slight  difference  that  there  would  be 
between  a  duty  to  countervail  80  per  cent,  of 
sugar  as  compared  with  a  duty  to  countervail 
100  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

6146.  JBut  the  difference  between  what  you 
would  call  a  just  countervailing  duty  on  raw 
sugar  and  on  refined  sugar  is  very  considerable  ? 
— Yes,  between  the  two  bounties  in  Austria. 

6147.  That  would  oblige  you  either  to  make 
your  countervailing  duty  on  refined  sugar  too 
low,  or  that  on  raw  refined  sugar  considerably  too 
high  ? — Yes ;  we  have  never  gone  into  those  de- 
tails, because  we  considered  that  a  countervailing 
duty  would  stop  the  evil  at  once.  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  face  a  countervailing  duty  which 
will  countervail  only  the  amount  of  the  bounty  on 
the  raw  sugar.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  extra 
bounty  on  the  refined  sugar. 

6148.  You  believe  that  this  country,  by  threat- 
ening to  impose  a  countervailing  duty,  might 
oblige  all  sugar^making  countries  throughout  the 
world  to  adopt  refining  in  bond? — I  think  it 
would  oblige  them  to  abolish  drawbacks. 

6149.  Although  you  know  how  very  reluctant 
many  countries  have  been  to  adopt  this  manu- 
facturing in  bond  ? — I  do  not  know  any  country 
that  has  been  reluctant  to  adopt  manufacturing 
in  bond,  except  Belgium. 

6150.  Was  not  Holland  reluctant  to  adopt  it? 
— Holland  has  urged  it  in  the  most  strenuous 
way  for  years.  Our  urging  of  refining  in  bond 
is  nothing  as  compared  with  the  way  in  which 
Holland  has  urged  it. 
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6151.  The  representatives  of  Holland  at  the 
conference  may  have  urged  it,  but  the  Dutch 
Parliament  has  not  passed  it  ? — No, .  but  it  has 
been  urged  by  their  representatives. 

6152.  But  we  must  take  the  Government  as 
representing  the  country  ? — Yes,  no  dqubt. 

Chairman. 


Mr. 
Martineau. 

25  •'uly 
1879. 


6153.  The  honourable  Member  for  Liskeard 
referred  to  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  Paris  and  in 
London.  The  honourable  Member,  taking  51 
francs  as  beinsf  the  price  per  100  kilogrammes, 
and  8  francs  75  centimes  as  being  the  bounty, 
assumed  that  the  abolition  of  the  bounty  would 
raise  the  price  to  60  francs,  in  order  to  enable 
the  Austrian  manufacturer  to  obtain  the  same 
price  for  his  sugar  as  he  does  now ;  that  of  course 
would  be  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  to  the  refiner  here  ? — Yes. 

6154.  But  if  Austrian  sugar  rose  to  60  francs, 
the  French  manufacturer  of  sugar,  by  exporting 
sugar  from  France  to  England,  would  also  obtain 
60  francs,  would  he  not? — Clearlv. 

6155.  And  therefore  he  would  not  sell  it  at 
home  at  a  lower  price  than  he  would  be  able  to 
obtain  by  exporting? — Precisely. 

6156.  Therefore,  in  the  case  put  by  the  hon- 
ourable Member,  you  still  say  that  the  price  in 
France  would  be  the  same  as  the  price  m  Eng- 
land ? — Yes ;  I  maintain  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  price  of  raw  sugar  must  be  the 
same  all  over  the  world. 

6157.  Cuban  centrifugal  sugar  is  used,  is  it 
not,  botli  by  French  and  Dutch  refiners  ? — Yes  ; 
they  have  bought  a  very  considerable  number  of 
cargoes  of  Cuban  centrifugal  sugar  lying  off  the 
coast  lately ;  and  I  should  like  to  explain  to  the 
Committee  a  little  calculation  with  regard  to  this 
sugar,  which  I  think  will  show  the  existence  of 
the  bounty  almost  more  forcibly  than  any  other 
calculation  that  could  be  made.     They  are  giving 
22  s,  6  d.  per  cwt.  for  this  sugar,  and   it  yields 
about  92  per  cent.,  or  rather  more  really,  but  I 
believe   the  average    may  be  taken   at  92  per 
cent.     On  that  basis  a  cwt.  of  it  yields  to  the  re- 
finer 1 03  lbs.  of  sugar  and  8  lbs.  of  molasses.    The 
French  refiner  is  selling  these  103  lbs.  of  sugar 
at  the  rate  of  24  s,  3  d.  per  cwt.     He  is  putting 
free  on  board  for  shipment  to  this  country  the 
loaf  sugar  made  from  this    Cuban    centrimgal 
sugar  at  that  price,  and  he  is  getting  5  s.  per  cwt. 
foi  the  molasses,  so  that  he  gets  22  «.  3^  c/.  for  his 
103  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  44  d.  for  his  8  lbs.  of  mo- 
lasses,   which    gives    him    a    gross    return    of 
22  8.   7}  e/,,  he  having  paid  22  s.  6  rf.,  and    his 
working  expenses  being  certainly  not  less  than 
2  s.  6d.  per  cwt.     He  pays  22  s.  6  d.  afloat,  and 
it  certainly  costs  him  23  s.  laid  down  in  Paris ; 
his  total  cost  therefore  is  25  s.  6  rf.,  and  his  gross 
return  is  22  s.  8  d.,  so  that  his  net  return  is  a  loss 
of  2^.  lOd. 

6158.  That  you  give  as  an  illustration  of  the 
French  bounties? — ^That  is  the  strongest  illus- 
tration I  could  give.  He  loses  2  8.  10  rf.,  un- 
less he  manages  to  get  it  assessed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  estimated  to  yield  80  or  67  ;  and  then 
instead  of  making  a  loss  he  makes  a  large  profit. 
We  are  told  that  the  French  refiner  gets  his 
sugar  assessed  according  to  its  analysis;  but 
that  is  not  according  to  the  law,,  it  is  merely  a 
permissive  clause.  But  the  Dutch  refiner  still 
gets  his  sugar  assessed  by  colour,  and  we  read 
m  some  of  the  French    newspapers  that   the 
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Dutch  refiners  are  now  getting  this  Cuban  cen- 
trifugal sugar  in  at  the  fourth  class  duty. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

6159.  I  thought  those  sugars  were  bought  by 
the  Dutch  ?— By  the  Dutch  and  French.  Nearly 
all  the  cargoes  that  have  been  sold  lately 
have  been  directed  to  Rotterdam,  or  Amsterdam, 
or  Havre.  That  (producing  a  sample)  is  arti- 
ficially coloured  for  evading  the  duty,  and  that  is 
below  No.  7  of  the  Dutch  standard  in  colour. 
That  sugar  I  have  had  analysed  this  momingin  my 
ovni  laboratory,  and  it  yields  90  per  cent.  There- 
fore if  the  Dutch  refiner  got  that  sugar  in  at  the 
fourth  class  duty,  he  would  be  assessed  as  if  it 
yielded  67,  and  that  would  be  23  per  cent,  to 
the  good. 

Mr.  Stewart 

6160.  Would  he  be  likely  to  get  it  in  at  that 
assessment  ? — We  have  read  in  the  newspapers 
last  week  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true)  that 
some  of  these  cargoes  have  been  assessed  as 
fourth  class,  and  that  sample  would  undoubtedly 
be  assessed  as  below  No.  7  ;  so  that  this  Dutcn 
reBner,  instead  of  losing  2  s.  10  d.  per  cwt,  would 
gain  a  very  considerable  profit, 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

61 61.  What  colouring  matter  do  they  use  for 
this? — I  do  not  know  at  all.  This  {producing 
another  sample)  is  a  better  coloured  one,  which 
would  be  assessed  in  the  third  class.  That  yields 
94  per  cent.,  and  that  would  be  assessed  at  80^ 
so  that  they  would  gain  14  per  cent.  They 
gain  23  per  cent,  on  one  of  these  sugars  and  14 
per  cent,  on  the  other  in  bounty. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6162.  Has  the  art  of  colouring  sugars  much 
developed  since  1864  ? — It  has  developed  entirely 
since  1864. 

6163.  The  Demerara  planters  asserted  before 
that  it  was  practised  to  a  large  extent  in  1862  ? — 
But  that  w^  not  artificial  colouring.  The  sugar 
was  assessed  bon&Jide  according  to  the  colour, 
and  the  colour  was  natural  in  those  days.  If  it 
had  not  been  so,  of  course  Her  Mi^esty's  Go- 
vernment would  never  have  adopted  the  system 
of  classification  by  colour  as  a  sound  system. 

6164.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  fallible, 
just  as  the  Dutch  Government  are  ? — I  can  assure 
you,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  sugar,  that 
there  was  no  artificial  colouring  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

6165.  I  think  it  was  stated  in  the  evidence 
that  it  was  a  practice  amongst  the  makers  in 
Demarara,  in  those  times,  not  to  skim  the  sugar? 
— That  was  not  in  1864,  that  is  in  recent  times. 
The  American  refiners  gain  exactly  the  same 
bounties  as  the  Dutch  and  French  refiners  do  on 
these  sugars ;  and  undoubtedly  in  Demerara 
sugar  has  been  made  intentionally  of  a  brown 
colour  by  not  skimming  the  sugar,  which  I  should 
call  artificial  colouring. 

TAx.BeU. 

6166.  What  is  the  object  of  a  man's  colouring 
sugar  in  such  a  way  that  he  only  cheats  the 
Government  out  of  about  14  per  cent.,  when  he 
can  quite  as  easily  and  cheaply  cheat  them  out  of 
23  per  cent.? — I  suppose  they  have  not  arrived 
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at  the  perfection^  of  the  art.  I  suppose  every- 
body is  not  so  skilful  as  the  man  who  made  that 
browner  kind.  But  there  is  another  very  im- 
portant point  with  regard  to  colouring,  and  that 
IB  that  when  it  was  exposed  in  1873,  as  I  described 
to'  the  Committee  in  my  evidence  in  chief,  the 
French  Government  issued  the  most  stringent 
orders  against  the  artificial  colouring  of  sugar. 
Since  thev  have  adopted  saccharimetry  as  the 
method  of  assessing  the  sugar,  they  have  been 
requested  by  the  sugar  manufacturers  of  France 
to  permit  the  colouring  of  sugar,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  French  manufacturer  to  get  a  high  price 
fc^  his  sugar  by  exporting  it  to  Holland  or 
America.  A  circular  has  oeen  recently  issued 
by  the  French  Government  allowing  that ;  and 
in  France  hundreds  of  tons  of  sugar  are  coloured 
every  day  for  the  Dutch  market ;  therefore  we 
are  suffering  from  a  combined  system  in  which 
the  French  manufacturers  are  assisting  the  Dutch 
refiners  to  undersell  us  by  their  bounty  on  refined 
sugar. 

Chairman. 

6167.  You  have  seen,  I  presume,  this  note 
which  has  been  addressed  by  M.  L6on  Say  to 
the  Committee  ? — I  have. 

6168.  You  win  see  by  it  that  M.  Say 
says  that  no  bounty  was  obtained  by  French 
refiners  on  the  export  of  sugar  by  using  poudres 
blanches,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  3^000 
kilogrammes  were  entered  for  temporary  admis- 
sion in  the  year  1878  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  that, 
and  I  have  al&o  seen  the  statement  of  M.  Lebaudy, 
the  Paris  sugar  refiner. 

6169.  In  the  statement  given  by  M.  Leon  Say, 
what  quantity  of  poudres  blanches  was  entered 
into  refineries  and  paid  duty  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  year  1878  ? — One  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tons. 

6170.  What  was  the  total  quantity  of  beet* 
root  sugar  which  entered  French  refineries  in 
1878  for  home  consumption? — One  hundred  and 
fifty^eight  thousand  five  hunted  and  twenty- 
seven  tons. 

6171.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  111,188  tons, 
out  of  a  total  of  158,527  tons  which  entered  the 
French  refineries  in  1878  for  refining  for  home 
consumption  were  poudres  blafiches  ?  —  Yes ; 
111,000,  out  of  158,000. 

6172.  And  that  of  sugar  which  was  entered  for 
exportation,  only  3,000  kilogrammes,  which  is 
three  tons,  of  the  same  kind  of  sugar  was  en- 
tered in  the  same  period  ? — Yes. 

6173.  With  regard  to  that  enormous  propor- 
tion of  poudres  blanches  which  entered  the  French 
refineries  in  1878,  to  make  sugar  for  home  con^ 
sumption,  in  what  proportion  does  it  indicate  that 
loaf  sugar  consists  of  poudres  blanches  ? — I  know 
what  proportion  oi  poudres  blanches  they  melt  out 
of  their  total  melt. 

6174.  What  per-centage  of  loaf  sugar  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poudres  blanches  ? — They  use  from 
25  to  33  per  cent,  of  their  total  melt.  They 
stated  so  in  their  evidence  before  the  enqu&te  in 
1872. 

6175.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  from  25  to  33  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  loaf  sugar  made  in  the 
refineries  consists  of  poudres  blanches,  whether 
for  home  consumption  or  for  export  ? — Certainly. 

6176.  Is  it  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
bounty  derived  from*the  use  of  poudres  blanches 
that  the  poudres  blanches  should  be  entered  for 

exportation  ? — 
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exportation  ? — No ;  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  entered  for  home  consumption. 

6177.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  bounty 
by  entering  it  for  exportation  ? — No. 

6178.  Is  it  because  the  yield  is  correctly  as- 
sessed which  they  can  obtain  from  it? — There 
is  no  arrangement  for  entering  it  for  exporta- 
tion, that  I  am  aware  of. 

6179.  M.  Say  in  that  note  tells  us  that  by  a 
certain  law  refiners  are  able  to  enter  it  for  tem- 
porary admission,  but  that  in  spite  of  that  per- 
mission, they  have  only  entered  three  tons  in  the 
year  1878  ? — That  is  very  easily  explained. 

6180.  Your  explanation  is  that  by  entering  it 
for  temporary  admission  they  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  any  bounty? — Yes;  or,  at  all  events, 
they  would  be  unable  to  obtain  anything  like  the 
bounty  that  they  would  obtain  by  paying  duty 
upon  it. 

6181.  What  is  the  process  by  which  they 
obtain  the  bounty ;  is  it  by  entering  it  and  paying 
duty  ? — They  pay  a  duty  of  70  francs  20  cen- 
times. According  to  M.  Lebaudy's  statement  it 
yields  them  99  per  cent,  of  sugar  ;  but  they 
would  be  obliged  in  any  case  to  use  white  sugar 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  use  poudres 
blanches  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  the  yield 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Therefore 
they  ought  to  pay,  as  we  always  paid  in  this 
country  when  there  was  a  sugar  duty,  a  refined 
sugar  duty.  The  refined  sugar  duty,  although  it 
is  73  francs  32  centimes,  according  to  the  tariff 
on  sugar  in^ported  from  French  colonies,  and  76 
francs  18  centimes  on  sugar  imported  from  other 
countries,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  75  francs  as  nearly 
as  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  average  they 
obtain  75  francs  for  the  certificate  of  export. 
For  every  lOO  kilogrammes  that  they  export  they 
receive  a  certificate  of  exportation ;  and  they  can 
sell  those  certificates  in  the  market,  and  the 
market  price  averages  75  francs.  Therefore  we 
must  take  75  francs  as  practically  the  duty  on 
refined  sugar  in  France ;  so  that  they  get  this 
pure  white  sugar  into  the  refineries  at  a  duty  of 
4  francs  80  centimes  less  than  they  ought  to  pay 
upon  it.  M.  Lebaudy  says  that  the  duty  is  only 
99-100th8  of  4  francs  80  centimes;  but  he  agrees 
with  me  as  regards  the  principle  ;  he  says  that 
there  is  a  large  bounty  as  regards  poudres  blanches, 

6182.  And  you  say  that  poudres  blanches  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  loaf  sugar  to  the  extent 
of  25  to  33  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  that  can  be  found 
in  the  French  Blue  Book  of  1872. 

6183.  Although  the  sugar  is  entered  for  home 
consumption,  it  practically  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  the  loaf  sugar,  which  is  exported  to 
that  extent? — Yes,  it  is  just  as  much  a  bounty 
as  if  it  was  intended  for  exportation. 

6184.  And  you  contend,  do  you  not,  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  largest  amount  of  bounty  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  oi  poudres  blanches^  and,  in 
fact,  an  indefinitely  large  amount  of  bounty  ? — 
Yes. 

6185.  Notwithstanding  that  only  three  tons 
Were  entered  for  export  in  1878  ?  —r  Un- 
doubtedly. 

6186.  That  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  state- 
ment which  was  made  to  us  on  the  authority  of 
M.  Fouquet,  as  given  to  him  by  one  of  the 
largest  Paris  refiners  ? — Yes. 

6187.  It  is  not  likely,  is  it,  that  a  Paris 
refiner  would  place  his  boun^  at  a  higher  sum 
than  he  obtains  ? — No.    As  1  have  already  said, 
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Mr. 
Martmeau. 
M.   Lebaudy  places  it  rather    lower    than   I 

estimate  it  at.  25  ^h 

6188.  It  is  not  probable  that  M.  Xebaudy        ^^79- 
would  say  that  he  obtained  a  bounty  by  the  use 

of  poudres  blanches,  if  he  did  not  obtain  it  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

6189.  In  this  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
bounty  obtained  by  the  French  refiners,  which 
has  been  given  to  us  by  M.  Say,  nothing  is  cal- 
culated for  any  bounty  obtained  by  the  use  of 
poudres  blanches *i — Quite  so;  and  I  may  add, 
that  that  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  bounty 
on  poudres  blanches  was  fully  admitted  by  the 
refiners  themselves,  in  the  evidence  which  they 
gave  before  the  superior  Council  of  Commerce 
in  1872. 

6190.  Has  the  Mauritius  sugar  been  affected 
by  the  bounty  ? — ^I  came  upon  a  paragraph,  in 
the  money  articles  of  the  *^  Times,"  the  other 
day,  with  reference  to  the  Mauritius,  which  I 
thought  was  worth  cutting  out.  The  paragraph 
refers  to  a  report  of  the  Ceylon  Company,  and 
the  money  article  goes  on  to  say,  with  reference 
to  this  report :  "  No  dividend  can  be  paid,  and 
the  losses  on  some  of  the  properties  held  by  the 
company  appear  to  be  unascertainable.  This  is 
notably  the  case  with  the  Mauritius  properties, 
which  are  placed  in  the  balance  sheet  at  a  total 
valuation  of  520,950/.,  against  which,  however, 
have  to  be  set  priority  charges  amounting  to 
141,771  /.  These  properties  cannot,  it  seems,  be 
realised  at  the  estimated  prices,  and  the  directors, 
therefore,  propose  to  pass  the  following  resolu- 
tion at  the  meeting  of  the  company :  -  *  That  the 
directors  be  authorised  to  mortgage  all  or  any  of 
the  company's  property  and  estates  in  Mauritius, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  repayment  of  ad- 
vances to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  and  up- 
keep of  the  company's  property  and  estates  in 
Mauritius,  or  any  part  thereof.' "  And  then,  at 
the  close  of  the  paragraph,  it  says  :  **  The  direc- 
tors intend  to  withdraw  from  the  Mauritius  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  the  properties  sold.  The 
loss  on  them  last  year  was  altogether  upwards  of 
37,000/," 

6191.  I  think  a  question  was  asked  by  an 
honourable  Member,  as  to  whether  any  repre- 
sentation had  been  made  in  the  French  Chamber 
by  any  of  the  deputies  from  the  French  colonies 
on  the  subject ;  can  you  give  us  any  information 
on  that  point? — Yes,  I  happen  to  know  that 
there  have  been  representations.  I  have  read 
the  debate  in  which  those  representations  have 
been  made  in  the  French  Chamber  by  the 
colonial  deputies. 

6192.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  rise 
in  price,  in  1877,  m  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  beetroot  crop ;  I  did  not  gather  exactly 
what  \hat  rise  was? — That  rise  in  price  was 
fully  50  per  cent. 

6193.  What  was  the  quantity  of  short  coming 
of  the  crop  which  raised  the  price  ? — The  falling 
off  in  the  crop  only  amounted  to  270,000  tons  on 
1,370,000  tons.  We  must  look  at  that  falling 
off,  as  compared  with  the  total  quantity  of  sugar 
consumed  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  putting 
aside  China  and  India,  which  we .  know  nothing 
about,  amounts  to  1,370,000  tons  of  beet-root, 
plus  about  2,000,000  tons  of  cane  sugar ;  so  that 
the  falling  off  was  onljr  270,000  tons  on 
3,370,000;  and  yet  that  small  amount  of  de- 
crease in  tihe  production  caused  a  rise  of  price  of 
50  per  cent     I  think  that  is  very  important,  as 
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Martifieau.    indicating  what  will  happen  to  the  consumer 
•i^lfulv      when  he  becomes    entirely    at    the   mercy   of 
1870.        bounty-fed  supplies. 

6194.  With  reference  to  the  large  increase  in 
the  sugar  refining  trade  in  the  past  year^  that  has 
been,  of  course,  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of 
moist  sugars  ? — Yes. 

6195.  And  that  has  not  yet  been  attacked  by 
the  French  bounties  ?— No ;  but  it  has  been 
threatened. 

6196.  A  proposition  of  that  kind  was  made  in 
France  ? — Yes. 

6197.  And  it  was  only  defeated  by  the  exertions 
of  the  English  refiners ;  was  that  so  ? — Yes.  In 
order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  moist  sugar 
manufacturers  feared  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  happening,  I  may  mention  that  the  agitation 
against  these  bounties  was  actually  set  on  foot  by 
the  moist  sugar  manufacturers  in  the  first  instance. 
It  was  the  Greenock  sugar  refiners  who  really  set 
on  foot  this  agitation. 

6198.  You  told  one  of  the  honourable  Members 
that  the  French  witnesses  say  that  if  nothing  is 
done  by  this  Committee  they  intend  to  represent 
their  case  to  the  French  Government  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  a  bounty  upon  raw  sugars  ? — 
Yes. 

6199.  That  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  would 
it  not,  that  they  might  possibly  agitate  for  the 
same  thing  as  they  were  previously  agitating  for, 
viz.,  a  bounty  upon  moist  sugar  ? — The  bounty  on 
moist  sugar  that  I  spoke  of  as  having  been  immi- 
nent at  one  time  was  a  bounty  on  moist  sugar 
made  by  the  refiners  in  France  ;  but  if  a  bounty 
were  paid  to  the  growers  in  France  these  poudres 
blanches  would,  no  doubt,  come  over  here  at  an 
excessively  low  rate,  and  would  very  seriously 
interfere  with  the  moist  refined  sugar  trade  in  this 
country. 

6200.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  moist 
sugar  which  is  made  in  this  country  is  of  that 
description,  is  it  not? — Yes,  white  crystallized 
sugar. 

6201.  I  think  in  Bristol,  for  instance,  Messrs. 
Finzel's  entire  manufacture  at  one  time  consisted 
of  that  ? — Yes ;  latterly  they  made  yeUow  moist 
sugar  also. 

6202.  I  think  you  said  that  you  did  not  regard 
the  large  increase  in  the  trade  as  a  sign  of  pros- 
perity ;  will  you  explain  what  j  ou  meant  to  convey 
Dy  that  ? — I  think  tne  instance  of  Bristol  is  a  clear 
proof  that  increase  does  not  necessarily  mean  pros- 
perity; because  I  recollect  being  very  much 
struck  by  Mr.  Shepheard's  evidence  with  respect 
to  Bristol.  He  said  that  Bristol  went  on  increas- 
ing very  rapidly  up  to  1875  ;  that  1875  was  their 
most  prosperous,  or  their  largest  year ;  that  then 
they  imported  something  near  100,000  tons,  and 
that  it  suddenly  fell  off  to  43,000  tons  in  1876. 
Of  course  we  all  know  that  that  sud<]en  decrease 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  closing  of  Messrs. 
Finzel's  large  refinenr  in  Bristol,  and  we  also 
know  that  Messrs.  Finzel's  firm  was  an  exces- 
sively wealthy  firm  at  one  time,  and  that  they  did 
not  lose  all  their  money  in  1876  or  1875,  or  even 
in  five  or  ten  years,  but  that  they  must  have  been 
losing  their  money  gradually.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  is  a  clear  proof  that,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
increase,  the  greater  part  of  that  refined  sugar 
must  have  been  manufactured  at  a  loss,  because 
when  Messrs.  FinzeFs  works  closed  in  1876,  it  is 
well  known  that  none  of  their  large  capital  was 
left 
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6203.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  sajring  that 
you  regard  the  state  of  the  moist  sugar  refining 
trade  even  as  being  critical? — I  think  so.  I 
think  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Neill,  from 
Greenock,  that  eight  sugar  renneries  were  closed 
on  the  Clyde,  is  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  not  a  very 
prosperous  trade. 

6204.  Some  figures  have  been  given  by 
another  witness  which  show  that  the  export  of 
refined  moist  sugar  from  this  country  is  increas-  , 
ing,  and  is  very  considerable,  and  a  witness  gave 
us  a  figure  in  hundred  weights,  which  made  the 
amount  seem  rather  startUng ;  but  is  it  not  the 
case  that,  since  1876,  the  export  of  moist  sugar 
has  been  deoreasinff  ? — Yes ;  I  think  you  stated 
that  in  your  speech  in  the  House  of  Conunon^s. 

6205.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
perhaps,  that  my  figures  were  strictly  accurate  ? — 
1  happened  'to  take  the  trouble  to  check  your 
figures,  and  I  found  that  it  was  so. 

6206.  Will  you  take  the  statistical  abstract  in 
your  hand,  and  tell  me  what  was  the  export  in 
1876  ? — Fifty-nine  thousand  six  hundreci  and 
thirteen  tons. 

6207.  In  1877,  what  was  it  ?— Fifty-five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty  two  tons. 

6208.  What  was  it  in  1878  ?— Ffty-two  thou- 
sand  one  hundred  and  two  tons. 

6209.  Those  figures  show  a  progressive  de- 
crease ?— Yes. 

6210.  Taking  52,000  tons,  which  was  the  total 
export  of  refined  moist  sugar  from  this  country 
in  the  year  1878,  how  does  that  compare  with  the 
export  of  France,  for  instance? — That  52,000 
tons  is  an  export  from  a  country  which  manu- 
factures about  700,000  tons,  I  suppose,  or  what- 
ever it  is.  Then  France,  which  refines  450,000 
tons,  exports  200,000  tons ;  and  Holland,  which 
refines  100,000  tons,  exports  75,000  tons. 

6211.  So  that  France  exports  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  that  she  refines  ? — Yes ; 
and  Holland  exports  75  per  cent 

6212.  And  we  export  about  8  per  cent  ? — 
les. 

6213.  We  have  distributed  throughout  the 
evidence  the  exports  from  France  and  from  Bel- 
gium, and  so  on ;  but  it  would  be  convenient  if 
the  Committee  had  them  in  the  form  of  a  table  ;- 
will  you  put  in  that  table  ? — Yes  {the  Table  was 
handed  in), 

6214.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  upon 
the  subject  of  the  growth  of  beetroot  in  this 
country ;  I  believe  you  have  given  some  atten- 
tion to  that  subject? — Yes;  I  nave  given  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  attention  to  it.  One  of 
the  questions  asked  was  about  the  relative  rich- 
ness of  roots  grown  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  the  richness  of  roots  grown  in  /oreign  coun- 
tries. Dr.  Voelcker,  the  chemist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  found  12  per  cent  of  sugar 
in  roots  from  Suffolk;  12 J  and  13  per  cent,  in 
roots  from  Berkshire;  11|  per  cent,  in  roots 
from  Surrey ;  lOJ  to  13 J  per  cent,  in  roots  from 
Yorkshire;  and  10,  12,  and  13,  up  to  15  per 
cent.,  in  roots  from  Ealkenny.  That  was  in  1870. 
Since  then  I  have  myself  taken  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble  in  the  matter ,  and  I  have  got 
roots  grown  both  in  Lincolnshire  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet ;  and  my  own  chemist  in  our  labora- 
tory has  found  15  per  c^nt.  of  sugar  in  roots 
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grown  n^ar  Sandwich,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  the  richness  of  the  roots 
goes,  this  country  can  certainly  compete  with 
J^Vance. 

6215.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  richness  of 
the  roots  grown  in  France? — Payen  says  that 
France  averages  10  J  per  cent.  I  saw  that  quoted 
in  some  paper ;  at  all  events,  I  know  that  these 
roots  woula  compare  very  favourably  with  roots 
grown  in  France.  The  roots  in  Germany  and 
Austria  are  grown  under  an  artificial  system 
of  duty  which  compels  them  to  grow  an  exces- 
sively rich  root ;  but  they  do  not  get  so  many 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  better  to  get  20  tons  to 
the  acre  of  roots,  analysing  15  per  cent,  than  9 
or  10  tons  of  roots  analysing  18  per  cent. 

6216.  Is  it  an  exhausting  crop  ? — Not  at  all. 
This  question  of  growing  beetroot  has  been  gone 
into,  in  concert  with  myself,  by  a  gentleman  who 
is  very  competent  to  undertake  such  a  question, 
the  secretary  to  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  John  Algernon  Clarke.  He  nas 
published  very  full  data  on  all  the  points  con- 
nected with  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  beet- 
root in  this  country ;  and  from  those  materials 
I  can  state  that  it  is  anything  but  an  exhausting 
crop,  because  the  pulp  returns  to  the  soil  very 
nearly  all  the  mineral  matter  that  the  beetroot 
extracts  from  the  soil.  The  paper  which  he  has 
published  on  the  subject,  and  also  those  which 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Vcelcker,  the 
chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  go 
very  fully  into  this  question  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  and  prove  most  conclusively  that  it  is  not 
an  exhausting  crop,  because  nearly  all  the  mineral 
matter  is  returned  to  the  soil ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  crop  very  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  wheat ;  the  deep  cultivation  necessary  to  grow 
beetroot  increases  the  production  per  acre  of 
wheat.  They  find  in  France  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  has  very  much  increased  since  they  took 
to  growing  beetroot. 

Mr.  Alexander  Bromn. 

6217.  Of  course,  the  deep  cultivation  adds  to 
the  cost  of  cultivation  ? — Yes ;  that  is  all  taken 
into  the  estimate  of  the  cost.  Then  questions 
were  asked  about  the  soil.  I  think  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  soil  which  is  best  is  a  clay 
loam  soil.  Of  course  the  better  the  soil  the  more 
favourable  the  crop  will  be.  The  cultivation  of 
beetroot  also  improves  the  soil  and  the  farming 
generally.  It  is  very  beneficial  in  that  respect ; 
and,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  important  points 
connected  with  it  is  that  it  gives  employment  in 
the  winter  time  to  the  rural  population  in  the 
manufactory.  Then  the  pulp  is  a  very  good 
cattie  food.  Dr.  Voelcker  has  published  some 
very  interesting  articles  upon  that  point  in  which 
he  goes  very  fully  into  the  estimation  of  the  value 
of  the  pulp  as  a  cattle  food ;  and  he  considers 
that  one  ton  of  pulp  contains  as  much  solid 
matter  as  three  tons  oi  mangold  wurzel,  and  that 
one  ton  is  equal  to  two  tons  of  mangold  wurzel  in 
quality. 

Mr.  Bell. 

6218.  But  if  the  pulp  was  used  for  feeding 
cattie,  of  course,  all  the  mineral  matter  would 
not  be  returned  to  the  soil? — Yes;  by  the 
manure. 
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6219.  You  must  deduct  from  the  quantity  of  *    - — 
material  which  the  cattle  have  eaten  their  own  ^6  J^^y 
increment  of  weight? — Yes;  still    there  is  not  *^7S^ 
much  mineral  matter  in  that. 

6220.  What  isthe  bone  ? — I  must  refer  you  to  Dr. 
Voelcker  for  that.  Next  time  I  come  I  cjin  bring 
the  copies  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  which  dispose  of  that  question.  As  to 
the  profit  to  the  farmer,  if  there  were  no  export 
bounty  on  the  Continent^  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  manufacturers  of  beetroot  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try could  afford  to  give  20*.  per  ton  for  the 
roots.  Of  course,  it  depends  upon  the  crop ;  but 
if  it  is  a  good  crop,  I  think  if  he  could  sell  his 
roots  at  20  s.  per  ton,  there  would  be  a  very  fine 
profit  for  the  farmer. 

6221.  How  many  tons  per  acre  could  you 
grow? — That  is  the  question  that  has  been 
estimated  variously  by  different  people.  Mr. 
John  Algernon  Clarke,  with  whom  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  communication  upon  the  subject 
some  years  ago,  estimated,  from  his  own  experi- 
ments, that  he  could  grow  from  15  to  25  or  even 
30  tons  per  acre,  and  that  he  could  certainly 
average  20;  but  that  is  on  very  fine  land  in 
Lincolnshire.  His  estimation  of  the  cost  of 
growth  per  acre,  including  delivery  two  and  a- 
half  miles  to  the  factory,  was  13  /.  7  s.  6  rf.  -  Mr. 
Biddell,  one  of  the  farmers  at  Lavenham,  who 
has  grown  roots  for  Mr.  Duncan's  factory  for  a 
series  of  years,  estimated  it  at  11/.  5  8.;  but  he 
did  not  get  20  tons  to  the  acre.  Then  there  is 
another  authority  which  the  Committee  might 
like  to  refer  to.  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of 
the  well-known  experimental  farm  at  Harpen- 
den,  have  gone  very  fully  into  the  matter,  and 
they  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  best 
way  of  getting  the  largest  amount  of  sugar  per 
acre.  Of  course,  in  Austria  and  Germany,  they 
try  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
roots  for  the  sake  of  the  duty ;  and  in  France; 
the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  are  rather  at 
cross  purposes,  because  the  farmer  tries  to  get 
the  largest  quantity  of  roots  per  acre,  quite  in- 
dependently of  how  much  sugar  they  contain. 
Twenty  fi-ancs  per  ton  is  16  5.  per  ton,  and  the 
French  farmer  cannot  make  both  ends  meet  at ' 
18  francs  per  ton.  If  these  bounties  were  put  a 
stop  to  I  believe  it  would  be  a  magnificent  thing 
for  the  British  farmers,  and  also  for  the  farmers 
in  Ireland,  because  Dr.  Voelcker  found  the  roots 
in  Kilkenny  actually  richer  than  the  roots  in 
Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Surrey,  or  Yorkshire.  At 
20  5.  per  ton  for  the  roots,  I  believe  there  would 
be  a  profit  of  very  often  3/.  or  4/.  per  acre, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  a  very  fine  profit  to  a 
farmer  at  any  time,  and  certainly  a  very  fine 
profit  in  these  times. 

6222.  You  were  asked  about  the  relation  that 
the  exports  of  refined  sugar  into  this  countrv 
bore  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  actually  dealt  with 
in  this  country,  and  I  think,  you  showed  that  it 
was  only  8  per  cent.  But  in  1863,  which  was 
before  you  were  suffering  from  this  svstem  of 
bounties,  the  average  over  four  years  of  exports 
of  this  country  was  only  9,178  tons?— But  they 
had  taken  all  the  export  markets  from  us,  as  I 
said  in  my  original  evidence,  long  before  1863. 
The  bounties  had  existed  long  before  that  time, 
only  they  had  not  affected  us  in  this  country, 
because  our  duties  had  been  of  such  a  nature  as 
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to  keep  the  foreign    refiners  from  interfering 
with  us. 

6223.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  system 
of  bounties  has  gone  on  producing  an  accumula- 
tion of  evil  upon  the  sugar  refineris  of  this 
counlrv? — Yes.     - 

6224.  But  in  the  four  years  ending  1871,  the 
quantity  of  refined  sugar  exported  from  this 
country  to  Canada  was  an  average  of  24,385  tons  ; 
but  in  the  three  years  ending  1878,  it  went  up  to 
55,843  tons? — Yes,  I  can  explain  that.  The 
Canadian  legislation  has  operated  so  as  to  en- 
tirely preclude  sugar  refining  in  Canada,  and 
therefore  out  of  the  export  which  we  now  enjoy, 
I  should  say  nearly  50  per  cent,  went  to  Canada. 
I  think  23,000  or  24,000  tons  out  of  50,000  tons 
went  to  Canada. 

6225.  Have  you  an  advantage  in  sending  sugar 
to  Canada  beyond  that  enjbvea  by  other  nations  ? 
— No ;  but  you  must  recollect  that  we  are  par 
excellence  the  manufacturers  of  moist  sugar.  The 
manufacture  of  moist  refined  sugar  has  been 
really  invented  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
United  States  refiners  came -over  here  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  went  over  our  refineries  to  find 
out  how  to  make  this  moist  sugar,  and  now  they 
are  making  it. 

6226;  In  spite  of  the  increasing  difficulty  which 
you  have  to  encounter  from  this  system  of  boun- 
ties, as  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  been  able  to 
double  your  exports  within  the  last  10  years  ? — 
Yes,  because  of  the  Canadian  tariff,  and  also 
because  this  moist  refined  sugar  is  a  specialty  of 
this  country,  and  therefore  whoever  wants  this 
moist  refined  sugar  in  foreign  countries  has  to 
send  to  England  for  it. 

6227.  Then  it  is  a  specialty  in  this  country  in 
spite  of  the  bounties? — Bounties  do  not  affect 
moist  sugar  in  that  way. 

6228.  Do  you  seriously  state  that  the  trade 
which,  in  the  year  1864,  was  expressed  by 
460,000  tons  has  gone  up  to  750,000  tons  in  the 
face  of  continued  losses  to  the  trade ;  you  said 
that  the  increase  by  no  means  indicated  a  pros- 
perous state  of  things  ? — No,  the  Bristol  figures 
prove  that  most  conclusively.  Many  moist  sugar 
refineries  have  been  given  up. 

6229.  I  can  quite  understand  a  few  refiners 

f  jiving  up  ;  but  was  the  average  of  the  trade  a 
osing  one  ?^— It  is  hardly  a  fair  question  for  me 
to  be  asked,  or  to  have  to  answer,  because  I  do 
not  want  to  say  anything  against  the  trade  of 
moist  sugar  refining. 

6230.  You  did  say  it? — I  merely  quoted 
figures,  that  can  only  prove  one  thing.  The 
figures  of  Bristol  prove  that  Bristol  was  going 
on  producing  moist  sugar  at  a  loss  for  many 
years ;  and  the  fact  that  there  are  eight  refineries 
standing  idle  on  the  Clyde  does  not  look  like  a 
prosperous  trade. 

6231.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  quote  Bristol, 
or  to  quote  Greenock,  and  then  to  leave  the 
Committee  to  understand  that  those  figures  ex- 
press the  general  condition  of  the  trade,  if  they, 
m  point  01  fact,  do  not  express  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  trade  ? — I  should  say  that  profits 
have  not  been  made  in  the  moist  sugar  refining 
trade  in  anything  like  the  proportion  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  made  as  compared  with  the 
increase  in  the  production.     As  Mr.  Easton  very 
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forcil3ly  jpointed  out  to  the  Committee,  the  pro- 
duction has  jenormously  increased,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  consumption ;  but  the  prosperity  has 
not  been  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio. 

6232.  What  could  induce  a  man  to  invest 
capital  in  putting  up  sugar  refineries,  if  he  knew 
that  the  money  would  be  lost  ? — When  the  manu- 
facture was  started,  some  15  or  20  years  ago,  it 
was  an  enormously  profitable  manufacture,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  been  anything  but  that. 

6233.  If  the  consumption  of  raw  sugar  of  this 
country  was  480,000  tons  per  year,  in  1864,  I  can 
understand  that  a  speculator,  anticipating  a  greater 
extention  of  the  trade  than  was  realised,  might 
go  into  it.  By  the  end  of  the  four  years  in  1867, 
It  had  increased  to  510,000  tons,  but  the  next 
year  you  had  582,000  tons,  and  then  it  went  up 
to  714,000  tons,  and  in  the  last  three  years  the 
consumption  of  raw  sugar  has  gone  up  to  760,000 
tons  ? — 1  can  read  a  list  of  the  houses  that  have 
stopped  working.  It  has  been  explained  that 
many  a  manufacturer  who  has  a  large  house 
and  a  large  plant,  and  a  large  quantity  of  capital 
sunk  in  the  trade,  would  rather  go  on  producing 
at  no  profit,  or  even  at  a  slight  loss. 

6234.  He  would  not  build  another  sugar  re- 
finery,' surely? — No. 

C/iairman. 

6235.  Do  I  not  correctly  gather  from  the  evi- 
dence, that  this  is  tlie  state  of  the  case  ;  that  a 
very  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  the  manu- 
factures of  moist  sugar  in  consequence  of  the 
largely  increased  consumption  which  followed 
the  decrease  of  the  duties?-— Certainly,  and  also 
in  consequnce  of  this  moist  sugar  manufacture 
having  been  a  new  trade  altogether ;  and  of  course 
a  new  trade,  when  it  first  starts,  always  com- 
mands large  profits. 

6236.  And  for  many  years  it  was  an  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  trade,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6237.  Then  the  Austrian  production  of  beet 
sugar,  and  the  increased  production  of  French 
loaf  sugar,  reduced  the  price  of  loaf  sugar  so  much 
that  it  came  into  active  competition  with  the 
moist  sugar  ? — No  doubt,  the  low  prices  of  loaf 
sugar  have  considerably  forced  down  the  prices  of 
most  sugar. 

6238.  So  that,  in  fact,  \vhat  was  at  one  time  a 
very  prosperous  trade  has  become  a  trade  which 
is  not  prosperous  ? — It  is  very  close  work  indeed 
now.  Of  course- there  are  one  or  two  prosperous 
men  in  it,  because  the  best  men  always  succeed ; 
but  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  very  close  trade. 

Mr.  Bell. 

6239.  Do  you  want  to  put  the  trade  in  such  a 
position  that  the  worst  men  will  succeed  as  well 
as  the  best? — No,  but  I  think  that  the  trade,  as 
a  whole,  ought  to  be  a  profitable  trade. 

Mr.  Alexatider  Brown. 

6240.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  trades  in  this 
country  have  come  to  very  close  working  now  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  sugar  has  been 
affected  by  the  general  depression  in  the  country 
at  all,  because  the  consumption  of  sugar  has 
kept  up  very  well. 

6241.  But 
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^  6241.  But  the  falling  olT  prices  and  the  general 
difficulty  of  trade^  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
all  the  worlds  must  have  had  a  considerable 
eflTect? — Yes,  it  would  have  had,  if  we  could 
have  pointed  to  a  decreased  consumption ;  but  we 
cannot  point  to  a  decreased  consumption,  it  is 
an  enormously  increased  consumption.  Sir  Louis 
Mallet  said  that  we  were  suffering  from  the 
decreased  consumption  on  the  Continent,  which 
had  caused  more  refined  sugar  to  come  over  to 
this  country.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  The  consumption  in  Europe,  apart  from 
Great  Britain,  has  been  as  follows :  580,000  tons 
in  1872 ;  670,000  tons  in  1873 ;  687,000  tons  in 
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1874;  679,000  tons  in  1875;  726,000  tons  in 
in  1876;  705,000  tons  in  1877;  and  829,000 
in  1878.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  consumption 
of  the  Continent  lessening,  it  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing.     {Statement  put  inS) 

6242.  Where  did  you  get  this  from? — From 
]Mr.  Licht's  *^  Monthly  Circular,**  which  appears 
in  Germany. 

Chairman. 

6243.  The  certificates  of  export  which  are 
obtained  by  the  French  refiner  when  he  exports 
his  sugar  are  available,  are  they  not,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  upon  other  sugar?— They  are; 
you  will  find  it  stated  so  in  the  .French  law. 


Mr. 

MartinePu, 
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Chait'man. 

6244.  In  coming  here  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  opinion,  I  understand  that  you  do  not 
come  in  any  official  capacity,  but  simply  to  give 
us  your  own  individual  opinion  upon  the  matter 
put  before  you  ? — Entirely.  I  have  no  kind  of 
official  claim  to  be  examined  by  the  Committee. 
I  was  asked  to  attend  simply  in  conseqtience  of 
my  having  been  originally  connected  with  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  Convention  of  1864, 
and  also  in  consequence  of  my  long  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  have  given  me 
a  certain  experience  in  matters  of  commercial 
legislation  and  policy. 

6245.  I  think  you  have  published  some  writings 
on  pplitical  economy  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that. 
I  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  author  on 
political  economy.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  economical  questions,  but  I  am  not 
a  professional  economist. 

6246.  You  hold  strong  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  political  economy  ? — 1  have  very  strong 
convictions  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of 
free  trade. 

6247.  In  Answer  5659,  vou  spoke  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  Convention  of  1864  being  naturallv 
and  equally  desirous  of  removing  what  you  call 
in  the  same  answer  an  "  international  nuisance  "; 
that  of  course  refers  to  the  giving  of  bounties  ? 
—Quite  BO. 

6248.  Of  course  you  are  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  any  such  principle  as  the  giving  of 
bounties  is  an  international  nuisance  ? — Most  dis- 
tinctly ;  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  sound 
principles  of  commercial  policy. 

6249.  Did  the  results  of  the  Conference  of 
1864  confirm  the  opinion  which  you  express  here, 
that  all  those  countries  were  equally  desirous  of 
removing  these  bounties  ?— Certainly  ;  my  im- 
pression at  the  tinoe  of  those  Conferences  was 
that  all  the  representatives  of  those  Governments 
were  equally  desirousof  attaining  the  end  which 
had  been  proposed  by  their  different  Govern- 
ments, namely,  that  of  removing  in  their  re- 
spective countries  the  bounties  on  uie  exportation 
of  refined  sugar. 

6250.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  France,  not- 
withstanding repeated  remonstrances  from  us,  did 
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not  carry  out  the  convention  to  which  she  agreed 
at  the  Conference  1 — It  is  distinctly  a  fact. 

6251.  The  other  powers,  I  think,  did  carry 
it  out? — Thev  carried  it  out,  I  believe,  very 
honestly.  Whether  they  completely  succeeded 
in  ther  object  I  believe  is  open  to  question,  but 
their  intention  was  to  do  so ;  and  at  the  time  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  measures  taken 
would  have  been  successful. 

6252.  The  chief  point  which  France  did  not 
carry  out,  was  the  correlation  between  her 
duties  and  the  yields,  was  it  not  ? — It  was. 

6253.  And  that  was  a  subject  of  considerable 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  refiners  of  this 
country  ? — It  was. 

6254.  Was  it  pressed  upon  France  that  she 
was  not  cariying  out  the  convention  by  not 
placing  her  duties  and  yields  in  that  correlation 
which  was  provided  for  ? — It  was  pressed  very 
strongly,  not  only  by  the  British  delegates,  but 
also  by  the  delegates  of  Holland  and  Belgium  ; 
it  was  our  chief  object  in  the  subsequent  Con- 
ferences to  impress  that  fact  upon  them  ;  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  in  the  later  Conferences^ 
after  some  time  had  been  given  (I  am  speaking 
particularly  of  the  Conferences  at  the  Hague,  in 
the  year  1868),  the  French  admitted  it,  but  put 
in  a  kind  of  plea  ad  misericordiam.  That  was 
the  kind  of  position  in  which  we  were  placed. 
The  French  Government,  as  you  know,  had 
changed  in  the  meantime  ;  it  was  not  the  same 
Government  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  the 
Conference^  had  commenced;  the  condition  of 
France  was  very  different;  various  political 
questions  had  arisen  which  embarrassed  the 
Government;  and  it  really  came  to  that;  it  was 
a  plea  for  more  time. 

6255.  I  think  you  were  present  at  some  of 
these  Conferences  when  that  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  ? — I  was.  I  was  present  at  the  Con- 
ference  at  the  Hague. 

6256.  It  was  never  admitted  by  us,  I  think, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  France  to  carry  out 
that  correlation  ? — Never. 

6257.  At  their  urgent  request,  time  was  given 
at  one   Conference,  and  then  at    another,  for 

carrying 
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tsatrying  out  correlation ;  but  ultimately  it  was 
never  carried  out  ? — ^It  was  never  carried  out. 

6258.  But  you  are  still  of  opinion  that  tlier^ 
was  nothing  in  the  position  of  France  which  pre- 
vented her  carrying  out  that  correlation  ? — I 
suppose  that  France  might  have  done  it  in  the 
sense  contemplated  by  the  convention;  there 
were  Ways  of  doing  it,  but  it  was  not  done. 

6259.  Are  you  aware  that  the  point  as  to 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  complaint  arose  on 
the  part  otour  refiners,  was  the  use  by  French 
refiners  of  a  sugar  which  was  almost  entirely,  if 
not  entirely,  pure  sugar,  under  the  name  of 
poudres  blanches,  on  which  the  refiners  only  paid 
duty  as  on  raw  sugar? — I  believe  that  was  one 
of  the  points. 

62^0.  Was  it  not  the  chief  point  by  which  the 
French  still  managed  to  obtain  a  large  bounty  ? 
— The  general  cause  of  that  bounty  was,  that  by 
the  system  of  their  duties,  and  the  absence  of  an 
exact  correlation  between  their  duties  and  their 
drawbacks,  the  French  refiners  were  enabled  to 
obtain  a  larger  sum  in  the  form  of  drawback  than 
they  paid  in  the  form  of  import  duty  on  the  raw 
sugar  which  they  used. 

6261.  Supposing  that  a  pure  sugar  entered 
their  refineries  upon  which  tney  only  paid  duty 
as  upon  raw  sugar,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  would  receive  the  largest  amount  of  draw- 
bade  and  bounty  I'rom  the  use  of  that  su^ar 
which  was  nearest  to  pure  sugar? — Undoubt- 
edly. 

6262.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  refining  trade,  or 
whether  you  are  able  to  say  that  that  objection 
holds  as  strongly  now  as  it  did  before?— I  am 
not  sufiBciently  acquainted  with  the  plresent  state 
of  the  question  to  give  the  Committee  any  very 
useful  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  it  may  be  so. 

6263.  But  if  the  objection  was  jrood  then,  it 
would  be  stronger  now,  I  imagine,  when  the 
duties  have  increased  so  very  much  in  France  ? 
— Asa  general  principle, undoubtedly  the  higher 
the  duties  the  greater  the  amount  of  the  mis- 
-chief. 

6264.  When  you  said,  in  answer  to  Question 
5665,  that  the  Convention  was  found  quite  im* 
possible  of  execution,  in  a  literal  sense,  was  it  to 
the  difficulties  with  France  that  you  alluded  ? — 
The  general  meaning  of  my  remark  was  even 
broader  than  that  It  had  special  reference  to 
France,  by  which  country  the  convention  was 
less  completely  executed  than  by  either  of  the 
other  two  countries  with  which  we  were  treating. 
But  I  may  say  to  the  Committee  that  my  own 
opinion  is  that  an  exact  and  literal  fulfilment 
of  such  an  arrangement  is,  in  thie  nature  of  things, 
practically  impossible.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
system  of  import  duties  and  drawbacks  can  be 
arranged  (at  least  I  am  aware  of  none)  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  ensure  that  nothing  more  or  less 
will  ever  be  given  in  drawback  tiaan  is  paid  in 
duty. 

6265.  I  suppose  you  consider  that  there  is 
much  more  chance  of  more  than  of  less  being  paid  ? 
— Undoubtedly  very  much  more. 

6266.  Then  you  agree  with  the  evidence  which 
we  have  had  from  previous  witnesses  that  really 
the  only  sure  method  by  which  bounties  can  be 
abolished  is  by  refining  and  manufacturing  in 
bond?— I  do,  aistinotly. 

6267.  As  I  think  you  advocated  in  some  of 
0.104. 
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the  Conferences  at  which  you  were  present  ?— 
I,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  nay  Govern- 
ment, distinctly  urged  upon  the  other  lowers  the 
adoption  of  refining  in  bond  in  the  Conferences 
which  took  place  in  London  in  1872, 

6268.  And  you  know  of  nothing  which  would 
make  you  alter  your  opinion  upon  that  point  ?— 
Not  in  the  least. 

6269.  When,  in  answer  to  Question  5669,  you 
said  that  you  hoped  and  believed  at  that  time  that 
the  convention  was  a  step  to  somethin^^  better, 
did  you  mean  that  you  hoped  it  would  ultimately 
terminate  in  a  system  oi  refining  in  bond?—! 
meant  to  say  that  at  that  time  we  hoped  that  we 
had  succeeded  in  placing  things  on  a  somewhat 
better  footing  than  they  were  before,  and  that 
further  Conferences  might  lead  to  still  further 
improvement.  At  that  time  the  question  of  re- 
fimuj?  in  bond  was  not,  I  think,  made  a  subject 
of  lormal  discussion  in  the  Conferences,  but 
although  in  my  opinion  nothing  short  of  refining 
in  bond  would  be  quite  satisfactory,  still  there 
are  various  degrees  of  approach  towards  a  better 
system.  For  instance,  at  that  time  I  distinctly 
hoped  that  the  French  would  have  complied,  at 
all  events,  with  the  literal  conditions  of  tne  con- 
vention, which  they  did  not  do. 

6270.  But  I  presume  that  in  that  answer  you 
assume  that  the  convention  was  to  be  carried 
out  ? — I  did  at  that  time,  undoubtedly. 

6271.  And  you  hoped  that  it  might  lead  to 
something  better  than  the  convention  ?-:-Yes. 

6272.  And  something  which  would  more  effec- 
tually abolish  bounties  ? — I  did. 

6273.  I  may  take  it  that  in  your  opinion  now, 
the  only  proper  step  by  which  bounties  can  be 
abolished  is  refining  in  bond? — Or  else  the 
abolition  of  the  duties  altogether.  I  believe  that 
to  be  the  only  complete  method. 

6274.  In  answer  to  Question  5670,  you  say, 
"  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  of 
depression  when  measured  by  the  test  of  the  ex- 
portation of  raw  sugar,  or  the  importation  of 
refined  sugar,  or  the  export  of  British  refined 
sugar  ";  do  you  consider  the  export  of  raw  sugar 
to  be  a  test  ? — That  is  evidently  a  misprint. 
What  I  said  was,  "  the  importation  of  raw 
sugar."  These  are  the  only  three  branches  of 
the  trade  which  enable  .us  to  test  the  condition  of 
foreign  trade :  the  importation  of  raw  sugar,  the 
importation  of  refined  sugar,  and  the  exportation 
of  British  refined  sugar. 

6275.  Would  not  a  large  importation  from 
bounty-fed  countries  be  apt  to  lead  to  a  depression 
in  the  colonial  sugar-growing  trade? — A  large 
importation  from  bounty -fed  countries,  no  doubt, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  place  those  countries 
which  competed  with  the  bounty-fed  sugar  at  a 
relative  disadvantage. 

6276.  So  that  if  a  large  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  raw  sugar  came  from  countries 
granting  a  bounty,  it  would  be  no  indication, 
would  it,  of  prosperity  in  the  colonial  sugar- 
growing  trade  ? — No. 

6277.  Is  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  an 
indication  of  prosperity  in  the  refining  trade  in 
this  country? — An  increase  in  the  importation 
of  refined  sugar  is  simply  an  indication  of  a 
general  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try, so  far  as  it  goes.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
coincident  with  the  prosperity  of  the  British 
refining  trade ;  it  may,  of  course,  be  inconsistent 
with  it, 

P  p  6278.  But 
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6278.  But  at  that  time  we  were  speaking;  and 
we  are  speaking  now  of  the  prosperity  or  the 
reverse,  of  the  sugar  trade,  and  not  of  the  con- 
suming portion  of  the  community;  and  I  ask 
you  whether  you  think  that  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  refined  sugar  is  any  indication  of 
prosperity  in  the  sugar  refining  trade  of  this 
country  ? — Certainly  not  of  itself. 

6279.  Is  it  not  the  reverse  ? — It  may  be. 

6280.  An  increase  in  the  export  of  British  re- 
fined sugar  would,  of  course,  be  an  indication  of 
prosperity  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  sugar 
trade  whose  manufactures  were  sent  out  of  the 
country  ?-^It  is,  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  not  a 
proof,  but  just  as  I  said  in  the  other  case,  it  is  an 
indication,  and  I  could  merely  deal  with  the 
indications  which  the  tables  of  foreign  trade  gave 
me.  It  is  an  indication  prima  facicy  undoubtedly, 
of  a  progress  in  the  refining  trade. 

6281.  I  thought  we  were  at  one  upon  the 
previous  answer,  but  I  am  afraid  that  answer 
shows  that  we  are  not  altogether  at  one.  I 
thought  you  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  that 
I  put  to  you,  that  you  did  not  regard  the  impor- 
tation of  refined  sugar  as  any  indication  of  pros- 
perity in  the  sugar  refining  trade  ? — Not  in  itself; 
nor  do  1  regard  the  increased  exportation  of 
British  refined  sugar  in  itself  as  an  mdication  of 
increased  prosperity  in  the  British  refining  trade. 
It  is  possible  that  the  trade  might  have  been 
diverted  from  its  home  employment  to  some 
foreign  markets  which  were  j»articularly  suitable. 
It  does  not  prove  that  the  total  refining  trade  has 
increased,  but  it  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  indication 
of  it. 

6282.  You  cannot  say  that  the  increase  in  the 
import  of  refined  sugar  is,  in  itself,  an  indicaition 
of  its  prosperity  in  the  refining  trade ;  why  do 
you  use  the  words  in  itself;  can  it  in  any  shape 
or  form  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  prosperity 
in  the  refining  trade  of  this  country,  putting 
the  consumption  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
that  the  imports  of  refined  sugar  have  greatly 
increased?— It  is  a  general  indication  of  the 
increased  consumption  of  refined  sugar  in  the 
country,  but  that  may  or  may  not  be  coincident 
with  the  increase  of  home  production. 

6283.  But  if  the  refined  sugar  which  we  im- 

}>ort  takes  the  place  of  the  sugar  which  we  manu- 
acture,  it  is  an  indication  of  depression  in  the 
refining  trade? — Certainly. 

6284.  In  part  of  your  answer  to  5670  you  said, 
**  therefore,  evidently,  it  is  not  in  consequence 
of  any  general  want  of  prosperity  in  the  sugar 
trade  of  the  country  that  an  inquiry  becomes 
necessary ;  that,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied."  I 
take  it  that  you  qualify  those  words  now  to 
this  extent,  that  the  facts  you  have  stated  are 
no  indication  of  prosperity  in  the  manufactur- 
ing branches  of  the  trade? — I  think  the  subse- 

Juent  part  of  my  answer  explains  my  meaning, 
begin  bv  saying  that  as  regards  all  those 
branches  01  the  foreign  trade  of  wnich  the  ofiicial 
statistics  enable  one  to  judge,  there  has  been  an 
increase ;  I  then  ^o  on  to  say,  that  nevertheless 
it  is  alleged,  and  is  perfectlv  possible  that  parti- 
cfular  branches  of  those  industries  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  very  seriously  depressed,  and  may  be 
sufiering  from  causes  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
remove.  I  intended  in  that  answer  to  refer  to 
the  case  of  tbe  British  refining  trade,  which  I 
quite  admitted  might  be  seriously  depressed  at 
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the  same  time  that  the  different  branches  of  the 
foreign  trade  had  been  increased. 

6286.  But  are  you  aware  that  the  object  of 
this  inquirv  Is  to  inquire  into  the  sugar  industries 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  ? — ^That  I  pre- 
sume to  be  the  case. 

6286.  And  you  state  here  that  it  is  not  in  con- 
sequence of  any  general  want  of  prosperity  in 
the  sugar  trade  of  the  country  that  an  inquiry 
becomes  necessary  ;  I  suppose  you  allude  to  this 
inquiry  ? — All  I  meant  to  observe  was  that  the 
inquiry  had  apparentlv  not  been  rendered  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  any  decline  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
depression  of  particular  branches  of  British  in- 
dustry. 

6287.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  imply  in  that 
answer  that  there  is  no  ground  for  ipquiry  into 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  sugai*  industries  of 
this  country  and  the  colonieSv? — That  was  not  in 
the  least  my  intention.  On  the  contrary,  I  fully 
admitted  it. 

6288.  In  answer  to  Question  5671,  speaking 
about  the  import  of  raw  sugar,  you  say,  "  In 
1876  that  amount  is  reduced  to  15,612,000  cwt  ;'* 
are  you  aware  of  the  cause  which  reduced  the 
import  of  that  year  to  that  quantity  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  the  cause. 

6289.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  was  a 
failure  in  the  beetroot  crop  in  1876  ? — That  was 
so,  no  doubt. 

6290.  Are  you  aware  what  effect  that  failure 
in  the  beetroot  crop  had  on  the  prices  of  sugar  ? 
— The  effect,  I  believe,  was  very  remarkable  in 
sending  up  the  prices  and  stimulating  the  impor- 
tations from  other  countries. 

6291.  In  1877  the  importation*  of  raw  sugar 
rose  to  16,620,000  cwt.,  but  you  had  not  the  exact 
figures  for  1878  ;  have  you  them  now  ?— I  have 
them  now.  There  were  14,918,000  cwt.  of  raw 
sugar  imported  in  1878. 

6292.  So  that  there  is  a  remarkable  falling  oft 
in  1878,  as  compared  with  1877  ? — There  is. 

6293.  In  answer  to  Question  5674  you  say 
that  the  exports  of  raw  sugar  went  up  from 
240,000  cwt.  in  1862,  to  476,000  cwt.  in  1877  ; 
but,  I  think,  in  answer  to  a  previous  question  of 
mine,  you  say  that  that  is  no  indication  of  pros- 
perity in  any  of  the  sugar  manufacturing  trades 
of  this  country? — No,  that  has  no  apparent  con- 
nection. 

6294.  You  said  that  the  exports  of  raw  sugar 
had  gone  ui>  from  240,000  cwt.  in  1862,  to 
476,000  cwt.  in  1877 ;  do  you  know  what  they 
were  in  1878  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  the  ex^ 
ports  in  this  table. 

6295.  Perhaps  you  wiU  take  it  from  me  that, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Keturns,  they 
amounted  to  264,000  cwt.  of  raw  sugar  in  1878, 
against  476,000  cwt.  in  1877 ;  supposing  the 
quantity  to  be  264,000  cwt.  in  1878,  and  com- 
paring that  with  the  240,000  cwt.  in  1862,  it 
shows  no  appreciable  difference? — No. 

6296.  Although  the  comparison  between  1862 
and  1877  shows  a  large  increase  in  1877,  carry- 
ing the  comparison  on  to  1878,  it  gives  only 
about  the  same  amount  as  in  1862  ? — Clearly. 

6297.  Have  you  the  figures  of  the  export  of 
raw  sugar  for  1865  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  the 
talkie  of  the  export  of  raw  sugar  ;  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  inquiry. 

6298.  The  exports  of    British  refined  sugar 

have 
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have  gone  up  from  213,000  cwt  in  1862  to 
1,119,000  cwt.  in  1877  ;  do  you  know  what  they 
were  in  1878  ? — ^The  exports  of  refined  sugar  in 
1878  were  1,042,000  cwt,  as  against  1,119,000 
cwt  in  1877, 

6299.  So  that  since  1876  they  have  been 
fallmg  off  each  year  ? — There  is  a  decline  since 
1876  in  each  year. 

6300.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  this 
export  of  what  is  called  refined  sugar  \&  not  loaf 
«ugar  ? — That  I  am  quite  aware  of. 

6301.  Do  you  know  whether  the  moist  refined 
sugar  is  made  anywhere  else  but  in  this  country  ? 
— I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  made ;  but 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  made  to 
a  certain  extent  in  !t  ranee ;  upon  that  point,  how- 
ever, I  am  speaking  with  no  personal  know- 
ledge. 

6302.  The  imports  of  refined  sugar,  I  think, 
have  increased,  according  to  yo^^  figures,  some- 
thing like  1,000  per  cent.  ? — They  increased  from 
324,000  cwt  in  1862,  to  3,266,000  cwt.  in  1878. 

6303.  That  is  about  1,000  per  cent  ?— It  is 
about  that. 

6304.  And  the  importation  of  raw  sugar  has 
increased  in  the  same  period  60  per  cent  ? — Yes ; 
from  10,000,000  cwt  to  16,000,000  cwt. 

6305.  In  Question  6677  you  say  "  those  figures 
show  a  steady  increase  in  every  branch  of  the 
trade ;  in  fact,  a  very  remarkable  increase  ";  but 
what  were  the  raw  sugar  imports  in  1875  ? — In 
1875  they  were  16,264,000  cwt,  and  in  1878 
they  were  14,918,000  cwt ;  I  was  speaking  of 
course  of  the  total  period  under  discussion,  and 
not  of  any  particular  recent  year. 

6306.  Are  you  aware  since  what  period  it  is 
that  the  very  large  increase  in  the  growth  ot 
beetroot  sugar  has  taken  place  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite 
aware  that  it  is  comparativelv  recent 

6307.  At  any  rate,  since  tnat  began  to  operate 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  raw  sugar  im- 
ports ;  taking  1875  as  the  first  year,  and  taking 
1878  a8  the  fourth  year,  the  raw  sugar  imports 
have  Men  from  16,264,000  cwt  to  14,918,000 
cwt.  ?^-No  doubt  in  those  two  years  there  is 
that  decline ;  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  conclusioli  &om  the  figures  of  any  com- 
parative two  yeara. 

6308.  But  it  is  more  than  two  years ;  it  is 
three  years? — But  in  the  meantime  the  imports 
have  gone  up  to  16,620,000  cwt  in  1877,  which 
was  nearly  as  large  a  quantity  as  in  1875. 

6309.  Was  not  that  owing  t^  the  rise  of  50 
per  cent,  in  the  price  consequent  upon  the  failure 
of  the  beetroot  crop  ? — No  doubt 

6310.  That  would  naturally  draw  large  supr 
plies  from  countries  that  perhaps  did  not  pre- 
viously send  their  sugar  here? — No  doubt  the 
higher  the  price,  the  more  will  the  production  of 
sugar  be  stimulated. 

6311.  I  think  we  have  already  said  that  the 
increase  in  the  impoxts  of  refined  sugars  is  not 
an  indication  of  any  prosperity  in  the  trade  here  ? 
— It  is  not 

6312.  And  although  you  give  the  figures  of 
the  raw  sugar  exports,  you  do  not  adduce  them 
as  in  themselves  any  sign  of  prosperity  in  our 
manufacturing  trade  ? — Clearly  not. 

6313.  And  the  refined  sugar  exports  since 
1876,  I  think  you  have  already  stated,  show  a 
decline  ? — They  do. 

*    6314.  Looking  at  all  these  facts,  do  you  adhere 
to  the  statement  which  you  made,  that  *^  It  is 
0.104- 
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therefore  obvious  that  the  existence  of  depression 
in  particular  branches  of  the  trade  is  somewhat 
exceptional"? — I  had  not  then  the  .figures  of 
1878,  which,  undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent, 
modify  the  view  which  I  then  expressed  ;  but  I 
still  think  that  \t  is  too  short  a  period  to  draw 
any  very  general  conclusions  from  the  importa- 
tions of  a  particular  year. 

6315.  Of  course  we  can  only  take  them  for 
what  they  are  worth.  Speaking  about  the  pros- 
perity of  the  trade  generally,  in  answer  to 
Question  5677,  you  also  say,  "  Of  foreign  and 
colonial  refined  sugar,  the  figures  are,  in  1862, 
22,000  cwt,  and  in  1877, 174,000  cwt";  but,  of 
course,  you  would  not  adduce  the  fact  of  the 
export  of  foreign  and  colonial  refined  sugar 
as  any  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar 
manufacturing  industry  of  this  country? — Clearly 
not.  That  was  merely  the  general  increase  of 
the  trade. 

6316.  Taking  these  figures  for  what  they  are 
worth,  is  it  a  fact  that  is  borne  out  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  exports,  that  those  exports  are 
increasing ;  have  you  got  the  exports  for  1878, 
foreign  and  colonial  ? — I  have. 

•  6317.  What  do  they  show?— 168,000  cwt 

6318.  Against  what  quantitv  in  1875?  — 
266,000  cwt,  which  is  very  much  the  largest.  > 

6319.  So  that  there  is  a  falling  off  between 
1875  and  1878  of  40  per  cent  ?— It  is  a  veiy 
considerable  falling  off. 

6320.  I  think  in  answer  to  No.  5678  you  give 
a  pretty  accurate  indication  of  the  process  wnioh 
is  ^oing  on  in  the  loaf  sugar  refining  trade  here, 
which  you  say  is  undergoing  *^  a  progressive  pro- 
cess of  extinction"? — That  is  a  statement  which 
has  been  made  to  me ;  I  have  no  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  facts  ;  but  that  seems  to  be  an 
opinion  ^hich  is  entertained  by  well-informed 
persons. 

6321.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  there  has 
been  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  manufacture  oif 
loaf  sugar  in  this  country  ?-^I  am  speaking,  of 
the  loai  sugar. 

6322.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  so  as  regards 
this  country  ? — My  remark  was  more  general. 

6323.  You  speak  in  ^e  previous  part  of  that 
answer  about  the  British  loaf  sugar  refining  trade  ? 
— My  remark  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  re- 
fining trade  generally.  The  statements  that  I 
had  heard«  to  which  I  ventured  to  allude,  were 
to  this  effect :  that  processes  of  comparatively 
recent  discovery  or  application,  by  which  it  was 
found  possible  to  obtain  from  the  raw  material 
sugar  very  nearly  equal  to  refined  by  one  process, 
were  graduallv  making  themselves  felt  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  this  sugar  obtained  by  one  process 
from  the  raw  material  for  the  refined  sugar  which 
has  to  go  through  the  second  process,  and  the 
expensive  process  of  refining.  That  is,  perhaps, 
more  a  question  of  the  future  than  of  the  present, 
but  that  tendency  has  already  manifested  itself, 
and  it  is  a  phenomenon  which,  in  legislation,  is  to 
be  considered;  that  the  French  refining  trade^ 
which,  I  believe,' consists  chiefly  of  loaf  sugar,  is 
very  much  stimulated  artificially  by  their  system 
of  bounties  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  »f  it  were 
not  so  stimulated,  it  was  very  probaWe  that  that 
trade  also  would  afford  indications  of  the  same 
injury  which  our  own  loaf  refining  trade  appears 
already  to  have  exhibited.  That  was  rather  the 
idea,  in  my  mind,  in  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

p  p  2  6324.  May 
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6324.  May  I  take  it  to  be  your  opinion  that, 
ivithout  this  bounty,  the  French  refining  trade 
could  not  exist  ? — 1  am  not  prepared  to  go  to  that 
length,  but  I  think  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
if  the  bounties  were  removed,  we  should  see  the 
gradual  substitution  of  other  processes  for  thfe 
procef  s  of  loaf  sugar  refining. 

6325.  Do  you  know  of  any  new  process  which 
converts  sugar  into  lump  sugar? — No;  I  am 
not  speaking  of  lump  sugar. 

6326.  Do  you  know  whether  the  consumption 
of  loaf  sugar  is  decreasing  in  this  country? — I 
haA^e  really  no  means  of  knowing ;  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  it  has  not  decreased. 

6327.  So  that  if  it  has  not  decreased,  some 
other  sugar  is  evidently  not  taking  its  place  ? — It 
is  probably  one  of  those  substitutions  which  has 
not  as  yet  gone  very  far  ;  but  I  only  referred  to 
an  opinion  that  I  had  heard  expressed,  that  that 
was  ope  cause  which  was  in  operation,  and  which 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  leave  out  of  account  in 
looking  to  the  future. 

6328.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  process 
of  which  you  speak  is  coinparatively  recent,  and 
has  yet  to  be  developed  ? — That  is  my  impres- 
sion. 

6329.  But  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  it 
is  some  years  ago  since  the  loaf  sugar  refiners  of 
this  country  complained  of  this  industry  becom- 
ing extinguished  ? — No  doubt. 

6330.  And  at  that  time  the  cause  of  which 
you  speak  did  not  operate  ? — Apparently  not,  or 
probably  to  a  very  much  less  extent 

6331.  Therefore  we  caHnot  take  it  that  that  at 
present,  or  in  the  past,  has  had  any  very  material 
effect  in  what  you  call  the  progressive  process  of 
extinction  of  the  loaf  sugar  refining  trade? — 
No. 

6332.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  fact 
as  to  the  substitution,  we  k^ow  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  we  not,  that  the  importation  of  loaf  sugar 
from  the  Continent  has  since  1862  enormously  in- 
creased ? — Undou'btedly. 

6333.  I  think  that  you  have  already  accepted 
my  statements  that  it  had  increased  1,000  per 
cent,,  from  324,000  cwt.  in  1862,  to  3,429,000  cwt. 
in  1377  ? — ^No  doubt  there  has  been  a  very  large 
increase. 

6334.  In  No.  5681,  the  question  which  is 
asked  you  is,  "  Speaking  now  of  the  British  re- 
fining trade,  to  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the 
depression  which  is  alleged  to  exist  ?  *'  and  you 
say,  "  I  attribute  it  partly  to  the  substitution  in 
the  consumption  of.  sugar  in  another  form  than 
loaf  sugar "  (I  think  that  we  have  already  dis- 
posed of),  **  and  partly  to  the  diminished  con- 
sumption of  sugar  on  the  Continent,  owing  to  the 
depression  which  has  been  notorious  during  the 
last  year,  or  whatever  period  of  time  may  be  de- 
termined on  owing  to  the  very  great  increase  of 
taxation^  and  to  the  notorious  poverty  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  disturbances  on  the  Continent 
during  the  last  year  or  two."  Have  you  made 
any  inquiries  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  whether 
it  has  diminished  the  consumption  or  not? — 
I  have  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  been 
quite  unable  to  obtnin  any  figures  which  I  could 
give  to  the  Committee,  except  figures  for  so  short 
a  period  as  not  to  be  of  any  sreat  value.  The 
only  figure  which  I  have  showmg  the  recent  de- 
cline in  France  (as  to  Germany,  1  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  figures)  is  for  the  years  1878 
and  1879.     It  appears  that  the  total  yield  of  the 
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taxes  on  sugar  in  France  in  the  first  five  months- 
of  1878  amounted  to  2,506,000/.,  and  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1879  to  2,430,000  /.  That  is 
a  slight  decline,  and  to  that  extent  it  looks  as  if 
no  doubt  there  had  been  a  diminished  con- 
sumption ;  but  the  period  is  so  short  tha^  it  does 
not  possess  any  very  great  value. 

6335.  I  have  a  statement  here,  which  has  been 
put  in,  and  which  I  may,  therefore,  quote  from, 
giving  the  consumption  in  Europe,  in  several 
years,  from  M  r.  F.  O.  Licht's  Monthly  Circular, 
and  I  find  that  in  1869  there  was  a  consumption 
of  681,000  tons ;  in  1870,  666,000  tons;  in  1871,. 
699,000  tons ;  then,  goin^  to  1876,  the  consump- 
tion was  726,000  tons;  m  1877,  705,000  tons;^ 
and  in  1878,  829,000  tons,  showing  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  consumption  in  Europe 
as  a  whole.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
those  figures  are  correct  or  not?— 1  have  no 
means  whatever  of  checking  them. 

6336.  They  apply  to  the  total  consumption  of 
sugar  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  If  it  be  the 
case  that  the  consumption  has  increased  from 
679,000  tons  in  1875,  to  829,000  tons  in  1878, 
the  second  cause  to  which  you  attribute  the 
decrease  would  not  hold  good? — Certainly  these 
figures  do  not  bear  out  the  statement  that  tiiere 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  consumption. 

6337.  Therefore  the  second  cause  to  which 
you  attribute  the  depression  in  the  British* 
refining  trade  would  not  hold  good  ? — Certainly 
not. 

6338.  In  No.  5683 ,  you  were  asked,  "  That 
of  course  throws  more  sugar  from  France  and 
Germany  upon  the  English  market  ?  "  and  your 
reply,  "  I  think  that  that  has  pi^obably  had  the 
efiect  of  increasing  the  supply  of  raw  sugar 
which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  English 
market."  In  No.  5684  the  question  is,  **  Do 
you,  yourself,  think  that  any  other  cause  has 
had  an  effect  upon  the  sugar  refining  trade  of 
which  you  can  speak  to  us  ?"  and  your  answer  is, 
"  I  am  not  aware  myself  of  any  other  cause  "  ^ 
but  do  you  not  think  that  the  bounty  system  of 
the  Continent  is  one  cause  ? — I  was  speaking  of 
the  causes,  independent  of  the  bounty. 

6339.  Then  in  addition  to  the  causes  of  which 
you  spoke  and  which  we  have  inquired  into,  you 
think  the  bounty,  of  which  you  did  not  speak,  is 
the  other  cause? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that ' 
the  bounty  may  have  had  a  certain  effect,  but  I 
am  not  at  all  disposed  to  think  that  the  effect  of 
the  bounty  is  anything  like  so  great  as  is  very 
commonly  stated. 

6340.  You  were  asked  what  in  your  opinion 
lyere  the  causes  which  led  to  this  depression,  and 
you  have  given  us  two  causes  which  we  have 
examined  into,  and  found  that  by  the  figures 
which  are  given,  the  depression  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  them ;  I  ask  you  whether  there  is 
not  another  cause,  and  you  say  that  in  your 
opinion  the  bounty  also  is  to  be  taken  into  account 
as  being  one  of  the  causes  of  the  depression  ? — I 
merely  said  tiiat  in  the  causes  to  which  I  was  re- 
ferring, I  had  not  included  the  question  of  the' 
bounty ;  I  have  not  given  any  opinion  as  to  what 
extent  1  considered  the  depression  was  due  to  the 
bounty. 

6341.  You  would  have  no  hesitation,  I  presume, 
in  saying  that  if  loaf  sugar  came  into  tiiis  country 
with  a  bounty,  and  so  was  sold  under  cost  price, 
it  would  have  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  the 
loaf  sugar  refining  industry  ? — JNo  doubt. 

6342.  And 
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6342«  And  if  raw  sugar  came  ia  from  Austria 
with  a  considerable  bounty  which  enabled  it  to 
be  sold  below  cost  price,  it  would  have  a  very 
depressing  effect  upon  the  sugar  grown  in  coun- 
tries in  which  no  bounty  was  obtained  ? — Both 
those  questions  proceed  on  an  assumption,  which 
may  be  perfectly  correct,  but  whicn  I  am  not 
prepared  with  my  present  knowledge  to  accept, . 
namely,  that  the  effect  of  these  bounties  has  been 
greatly  to  depress  the  price. 

6343.  K  a  foreign  country  wishes  to  stimulate 
a  particular  industry,  and  gives  a  bounty  with 
that  view,  does  it  not  enable  the  makers  of  those 
goods  to  send  their  goods  abroad  and  sell  them  at 
below  cost  price  ?  —  Not  necessarily  by  any 
means.  ' 

6344.  If  the  bounty  is  Sufficiently  large,  has  it 
not  that  effect? — Of  course  a  bounty  may  be  so 
large  as  to  have  a  very  great  effect  in  stimulating 
a  particular  trade  ;  but  it  is  a  notorious  incident 
in  protective  systems  that  the  effect  is  by  no 
means  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  protected 
industries  to  produce  cheaply ;  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  great  arguments  against  protection  is 
that  the  effect  of  protection  is  not  to  benefit  the 
protected  industry  and  not  to  enable  them  to 
compete  more  favourably  with  unprotected  in- 
dustries. That  is  an  opinion  which  may  be  right 
or  may  be  wron^  ;  but  it  is  one  which  is  so  very 
strongly  held  by  many  people  that  it  is  an  argu- 
ment which  I  cannot  leave  out  of  account ;  and 

1  myself  greatly  doubt  wheiher  fhe  effect  of  this 
bounty  is  such  as  to  enable  the  receivers  of  the 
bounty  to  sell  their  produce  at  a  very  much 
lower  rate  than  they  would  be  able  to  sell  it  at 
without  the  bounty. 

6345.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  per  ton 
to  make  raw  sugar  into  loaf  sugar  ? —  No,  I  have 
no  sort  of  knowledge  as  to  the  details  of  the 
trade. 

6346.  Supposing   we    assume   that    it    took 

2  /.  10  s.  per  ton  to  produce  loaf  sugar,  and  that 
there  was  a  bounty  paid  of  3  /.  10  s.  per  ton,  do 
you  not  think  it  would  be  very  much  more  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  countervail  any  natural 
advantages  which  might  be  enjoyed  by  the 
coimtry  to  which  those  goods  were  exported  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  might  have  that  effect. 

6347.  Is  not  that  the  natural  effect  of  it? — 
For  a  time  it  might  have  that  effect ;  in  the  long 
run  I  doubt  it.  I  do  not  in  the  least  intend  to 
imply  that  these  bounties  may  not  have  some 
effect,  although  by  no  means  I  think  the  full 
effect  which  is  attributed  to  them. 

6348.  Take  two  countries  in  the  same  condi- 
tion for  manufacturing,  and  suppose  that  in  both 
those  countries  the  manufacturing  is  carried  on 
in  the  best  possible  way ;  if  the  one  receives  a 
bounty  and  the  other  does  not,  would  not  the  one 
which  receives  a  bounty  be  able  to  extinguish  the 
trade  of  the  other  which  does  not  receive  a 
bounty  ? — Certainlv ;  but  you  must,  first  of  all, 
establish  the  fact  that  the  two  industries  are  con- 
ducted equally  efficiently  in  the  two  counties. 

6349.  Assuming  that  that  is  so,  would  it  not 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  trade  in  the  country 
which  did  not  receive  the  bounty? — On  that 
assumption,  no  doubt,  it  would. 

6350.  Ami,  of  course,  if  this  residt  did  not 
follow,  the  consume};'  in  the  country  to  which  the 
sugar  was  sent,  would  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
bounty  ? — If  sugar  is  not  cheapened  he  would 
receive  no  benefit. 
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6351.  In  No.  5686  you  are  asked^  "  There  has 
therefore  been  a  large  increase  in  the  supply  of 
raw  sugar  in  this  market  in  consequence  of  the 
decrease  in  the  price;"  and  you  reply  to  that, 
^^  There  has  evidently  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  supply  of  raw  su^ar '' ;  may  I  take  it  that  you 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  is  put  in  the  ques- 
tion?— I  was  referring  in  my  answer  to  the 
figures  of  1877,  which  were  then  before  me. 

6352.  But  do  you   assent  to  the    proposition 
'put  in  tlie  question,  that  a  decrease  in  the  price 

will  bring  a  larger  supply  ?— In  the  long  run,  no 
doubt,  the  cheaper  an  article  the  larger  the  con- 
sumption. 

6363.  But  that  is  after  It  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time,  but  a  fall  in  the  price  of  a  material 
is  not  at  the  time  apt  to  draw  sugar  or  any  other 
article  which  it  afiects  into  the  market? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

6354.  In  No.  5685  you  were  asked,  "  Do  you 
not  think  it  possible  that  sugars  which  require 
more  manipulation  in  order  to  extract  from  them 
the  highest  possible  amount  of  bounty  on  expor- 
tation have  become  in  great  demand  abrotul,  and 
thereby  have  depressed  the  price  of  other  sugars 
that  are  not  so  suitable  for  manipulation?"  but 
would  a  demand  for  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  production  or  consumption  be  likely  to 
lead  to  a  depression  in  the  price  of  the  whole  of 
the  remainder? — My  intention  in  that  answer 
was  simply  to  indicate  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  natural  consequence  of  a  run  upon  a  particular 
class  of  raw  sugar  which  was  specially  favoured 
by  French  legislation.  The  effect,  no  doubt,  as 
far  as  France  is  concerned,  of  the  refiners  being 
induced  to  use  particular  kinds  of  raw  sugar  for 
their  purposes,  would  be  to  diminish  their  demand 
and  their  consumption  of  the  other  kinds  of  raw 

.  sugar,  and'to  that  extent  to  depress  the  price. 

6355.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  sugar 
altogether  is  used  by  the  French  refiners,  as 
compared  with  the  whole  production  ?— I  am  not 
aware  of  the  figures. 

6356.  If  the  whole  consumption  of  the  French 
refiners  is  400,000  tons  out.  of  a  production  of 
3,400,000,  an  increased  demand  for  some  portion 
of  that  400,000  tons  throughout  the  world  would 
hardly  be  likely  to  depress  the  price  of  the  whole 
3,400,000;  it  is  possible  that  it   may  raise  the 

Srice  slightly  of  that  proportion  which  is  most  in 
emand,  but  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  stated  that 
the  demand  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole 
is  likely  to  depress  the  price  of  the  remainder  ? — 
It  is  dimcult  to  form  an  opinion.  No  doubt  the 
relation  of  the  different  quantities  of  sugar  is  a 
very  small  proportion. 

6357.  There  has  been  something  said,  I  think, 
by  yourself  and  by  other  witnesses,  that  the  re- 
finers of  this  country  are  able  to  make  up  some 
portion  of  the  disadvantage  that  they  are  placed 
in  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  on  refined  su^ar, 
by  availing  themselves  of  cheaper  raw  sugar  than 
that  which  the  Paris  refiners  are  able  to  avail 
themselves  of;  but  have  you  any  figures  which 
would  indicate  what  the  price  in  Paris  and  what 
the  price  in  London  is  ? — I  have  no  prices  what- 
ever. Mine  was  merely  a  general  remark  with- 
out an^  reference  to  the  actual  prices  in  the  two 
countnes. 

6358.  But  the  price  which  the  refiner  in  Paris 
pays  for  his  raw  sugar,  and  the  .price  which  the 
English  refiner  pays  for  his  raw  sugar,  are  really 
the  tests,  are  they  not,  as  to  whether  tlie  one  has 
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th«  advantage  pver  the  other? — If  the  French 
refiner  can  get  his  material  as  cheap  as  the 
Englishman^  of  course^  there  is  no  further  ques- 
tion. 

6359.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  a 
witness  that  the  price  of  moist  sugar  from  which 
they  make  their  loaf  sugar  in  Paris  is  the  same 
as  in  this  country ;  if  that  be  so,  of  course,  our 
refiners  here  would  have  no  special  advantage 
over  the  French  refimers  ? — Undoubtedly ;  as  I 
have  already  said,  if  they  have  the  same  raw 
material  at  the  same  price,  the  English  refiners 
can  have  no  advantage.  But  my  remark  was 
very  much  based  upon  the  statement  of  M.  Lfeon 
Say,  in  the  letter  to  M.  Waddington  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  Committee,  in  which  he 
gives  a  statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  im- 
portations of  Austrian  raw  sugar  into  this  coun- 
try have  increased  within  the  last  few  years  from 
i28,0OO,000    kilogrammes    to    123,000,000    kilo- 

Srammes,  whereas  the  French  raw  material  has 
eclined  from  50,000,000  kilogrammes  to 
H,000,000  kilogrammes.  That  appears  to  indi- 
cate that  the  French  refiner  found  it  more  to  his 
advantage  to  import  Austrian  raw  sugar;  that 
he  got  it  cheaper ;  in  fact,  that  the  Austrian  raw 
sugar  was  underselling  the  French  ;  and  as  the 
French  refiner,  under  present  circumstances,  has 
no  access  to  Austrian  raw  sugar,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  English  refiners  who  have  access  to  it 
must  derive  some  advantage  from  it. 

6360.  But  the  French  refiner  has  access  to 
colonial  sugar,  has  he  not  ? — No  doubt  he  has. 

6361.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  enormous  im- 
portations of  Austrian  sugar  into  this  country ; 
is  it  not  to  depress  the  price  of  all  sugars? — It 
has  a  tendency  undoubtedly  to  depress  the  price 
of  all  sugars. 

6362.  And  if  the  French  refiner  is  able  to 
avail  himself  of  cargoes  of  the  cane-crown  sugar, 
which  cane-grown  sugar  has  been  aepressed  to 
the  value  of  Austrian  sugar,  he  does  not  pay  any 
more  for  his  colonial  sugar  than  the  Englisn 
refiner  does  ? — To  whatever  extent  the  Austrian 
bounty  tends  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  supply 
of  raw  sugar  the  refiners  of  all  the  world  would 
of  course  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

6363.  If  that  be  true  it  would  not  relieve  the 
refiners  in  this  country  by  enabling  them  to 
obtain  their  raw  material  at  a  cheap  rate?— My 
argument  was  this :  that  the  French  refiner,  not 
having  access  to  this  particular  raw  sugar,  which 
is  sold  cheaper  than  the  other  raw  sugar,  it  may 
be  perlectly  true  that  the  effect  of  this  fall  in  the 
price  of  Austrian  sugar  might  be  to  depress  the 
price  of  other  raw  sugar  in  markets  in  which  it 
is  enabled  to  compete;  but  in  a  market  like 
France  in  which  it  is  not  able  to  compete,  the 
other  raw  sugar  would  maintain  its  original 
price. 

6364.  I  thought  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  effect  of  the  large  supply  of  Austrian 
sugar  at  a  low  price  would  be  to  reduce  the  price 
of  all  sugar  throughout  the  world? — In  the 
markets  of  the  world  to  which  the  Austrian  sugar 
has  access,  but  not  in  those  markets  from  which 
the  Austrian  sugar  is  excluded. 

6365.  But  the  colonial  sugar,  which  comes 
here  in  cargoes,  has  to  compete  in  price  with 
Austrian  sugar  ?-And  is  reduced  in  price  in 
consequence,  I  presume. 

6366.  The  French  refiner  is  able  to  avail  him* 
self  of  that  source  of  supply,  is  he  not  ? — No, 
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because  tiie  reason  that  the  colonial  sugar  is  re- 
duced in  price  is  because  otherwise  the  Austrian 
sugar  undersells  it;  and  in  >d[ie  French  market 
that  reduction  is  not  necessary,  •  because  the 
Austrian  sugar  is  not  available. 

6367.  Taking  it  in  another  point  of  view, 
France  grows  more  sugar  thim  sh6  consumes, 
does  she  not  ? — Yes. 

6368.  And  therefore  she  is  an  exporting  coun- 
try ? — Yes. 

6369.  There  cannot  be  two  prices  in  the  same 
market,  can  there  ? — Not  for  the  same  article. 

6370.  If  France  is  a  large  exporting  country, 
the  price  of  sugar  in  France  is  regulated  by  the 
price  at  which  it  is  exported,  is  it  not? — If  it  is 
the  same  article  ;  but  the  argument  is  that  the 
sugar  needed  by  the  refiner  is  a  particular  kind  of 
raw  sugar,  sugars  which  are  particularly  suitable 
for  his  purposes  in  getting  the  bounty  ;  whereas 
the  British  refiner  has  no  motive  of  that  sort  for 
using  one  kind  of  sugar  more  than  another,  and 
therefore  he  draws  his  raw  material  from  a  very 
much  wider  source.  The  French  refiner,  in 
order  to  get  the  bounty,  is  limited  to  the  use  of 
particular  sugar.  The  result  of  tlmt  is,  of  course, 
to  raise  the  price  of  those  sugars,  and  of  that  raw 
material.  The  English  refiner  who  has  no  arti- 
ficial inducement  to  use  one  kind  of  sugar  more 
than  another  has  access  to  the  raw  sugar  of  all 
the  world,  and,  therefore,  I  should  think  in  all 
probability  is  able  to  get  his  raw  material  at 
a  lower  price. 

6371.  Assuming  that  France  is  a  large  sugar- 
growing  country,  is  it  not,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  that  that  kind  of  sugar  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  refining  would  be  in  the  most 
demand  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6372.  And  therefore  there  would  be  compe- 
tition in  the  sale  of  that  sugar  as  well  as  in  the 
sale  of  other  kinds  ? — I  suspect  that  the  bounty 
goes  verv  much  into  the  pockets  of  the  grower, 
and  not  into  the  pockets  of  the  refiner. 

6373.  Assuming  that  France  is  a  very  large 
sugar-growing  country,  will  not  that  kind  of 
sugar  which  is  most  suitable  for  obtaining  the 
bounties  be  the  most  largely  grown,  and  there- 
fore will  not  the  competition  amongst  the  growers 
tend  to  keep  it  at  its  natural  price  ? — That  will 
be  the  efffect  in  course  of  time,  undoubtedly. 

6374.  In  Question  5688,  speaking  of  the  com- 
plaints which  you  have  heard  from  West  Indian 
planters,  you  indicated  that  in  your  opinion  there 
are  several  causes  which  operate  to  make  it  more 
difiScult  for  them  to  compete  with  the  other  pro- 
ducers of  sugar ;  and  then  you  proceed  to  state 
that,  "  We  draw  our  supply  of  raw  sugar  from  a 
great  many  sources,  and  from  many  of  those 
sources  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  importation  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  therefore 
evident  idiat  the  West  Indies  have  to  compete 
with  sugar  from  a  great  many  sources  and  pro- 
duced in  a  great  many  countries.  The  whole 
quantity  imported  into  this  country  is  extremely 
large,  and  I  think  it  very  difiScult  not  to  believe 
that  in  the  course  of  such  competition  they  may 
occasionally  suffer."  Then  you  go  on  to  speak  of 
the  increase  in  the  importation  of  what  are  called 
bounty-fed  raw  sugars,  which  you  say  is  not  very 
large,  and  to  carry  out  the  argument  which  you 
used  in  the  previous  part  of  the  answer,  you  say, 
**  There  has  also  been  a  very  large  increase  in  ^e 
importation  of  raw  sugar  from  countries  now 
forming  part  of  the  British  possessions,  in  which 
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there  is  no  bounty,  and  therefore  I  conclude 
that  the  bounty  is,  not  the  only  cause,  and  that  if 
it'affects  the  West  India  production,  it  aflfects  it 
from  some  cause  which  is  not  equally  applicable 
to  the  producers  of  sugar  in  other  British  pos- 
sessionS)  or  in  other  countries  where  there  is  no 
bounty,"  You  say,  **  The  increased  importance 
from  some  of  the  British  possessions  has  cer- 
tainly been  yery  remarkable  in  recent  years." 
To  what  British  possessions  do  you  refer  ? — At 
the  time  that  I  gaye  that  eyidenc^,  as  I  haye 
stated  to  the  Committee,  I  was  dealing  with 
the  figures  of  1877,  which  of  course  was  an 
exceptionally  large  year ;  and  to  whateyer  extent 
a  diminution  in  tne  importations  has  taken  place 
in  1878,  it  o^  course  qualifies  my  remark.  But 
speaking  generally  there  are  seyeral  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  independent  of  those  which 
are  fed  by  bounties  in  which  there  has  been  a 
very  considerable  increase. 

6375.  You  spoke  of  the  year  1877 ;  but  we 
h&ye  already  heard  that  1877  was  the  year  in 
which  the  prices  of  sugar  rose  something  like 
50  per  cent  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  beetroot  crop  ? — No  doubt. 

6376.  So  that  that  would,  of  course,  account 
for  a  yery  large  increase  in  the  imports  from 
those  countries  ?— No  doubt. 

6377.  But  I  take  it  that  the  substance  of  your 
answer  was  that  there  had  not  been  simply  an 
increase  in  the  importation  in  that  one  year,  but 
that  there  had  been  a  general  increase  in  the 
growth  in  countries  other  than  British  colonies  ? 
— I  was  merely  basing  my  remark  upon  the 
importations  into  this  country.  I  haye  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  actual  productions  of  those  dif- 
ferent countries.  I  haye  not  prepared  the  sta- 
tistics, and  it  would  be  far  better  to  obtain  the 
figures  from  an  official  source,  and  from  those 
wno  haye  prepared  them  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. My  remark  was  merely  based  upon  the 
statements  contained  in  these  trade  accounts 
which  exhibit  the  growth  of  the  impoi^tations 
in  a  series  of  years. 

6378.  But,  of  course,  if  the  figures  were  fal- 
lacious, that  is  to  say,  if  the  year  which  you 
quoted,  yiz.,  the  year  1877,  was  an  exceptional 
year,  owing  to  a  yery  exceptional  rise  in  the  price 
of  sugar,  it  was  quite  likely  to  draw  supplies 
from  countries  that  had  not  preyiously  sent  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  their  crop  to  this  country, 
was  it  not? — Certainly,  but  I  quite  abandon  the 
year  1877.  That  year  was  under  my  eve  when 
I  made  my  remark,  but  it  would  be  far  better  to 
take  as  the  basis  of  discussion  a  year  which  was 
not  of  an  exceptional  character.  In  the  year 
1877  the  importations  were  exceptionally  large, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  Europe.  Tne 
year  1878,  we  may  assume  to  be  somewhat  ex* 
ceptionally  small ;  because,  after  the  difierent 
sources  of  supply  haye  been  swept  clean  by  an 
exceptional  demand,  in  all  probability  there  is  a 
reaction.  But  the  year  1878  is  the  last  year  we 
haye  got,  and,  therefore,  no  doubt  the  figures  of 
that  year  may  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion. 

6379.  In  the  calculation  which  you  placed 
before  the  Committee  you  took  two  tnennial 
periods  and  showed  the  large  increase  in  the  im- 

Jortation  from  countries  which  were  not  afiected 
y  bounties ;  in  the  latter  of  those  two  triennial 
periods  the  year  1877  was  included,  was  it  not  ? 
—It  was. 
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6380.  Assuming  that  the  year  1877  brought 
in  largo  quantities  of  sugar  from  countries  which 
had  not  preyiously  sent  us  sugar,  it  would,  of 
course,  show  a  yery  large  increase,  taking  the 
ayerage  of  the  triennial  periods  ? — Undoubtedly. 
At  the  same  time  these  yariations  in  the  traae 
recur  from  time  to  time.  The  failure  of  the 
beetroot  crop  in  Europe  is  not  a  thing  which 
occurred  only  in  the  year  1876,  but  it  may 
happen  again.  If  you  take  long  periods  of  time 
you  make  allowance  for  exceptional  years,  either 
of  prosperity  or  of  depression. 

6381.  Then  are  we  to  look  forward  to  a  perio- 
dical raising  of  the  price  of  sugar  by  50  per 
cent.,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  beet- 
root crop  ? — That  I  am  unable  to  say. 

6382.  If  we  haye  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
thing  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  will  be.  the 
same,  and  if  the  effect  of  the  short  crop  of  beet 
in  one  year  is  the  raising  of  the  price  by  50  per 
cent.,  you  may  fairly  assume  that  it  will  have  a 
corresponding  effect  under  similar  circumstances? 
—Under  similar  circumstances  it  would  probably 
haye  a  similar  effect. 

6383.  Therefore,  I  presume  you  would  say 
that  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  that  a  source  of  supply 
that  is  not  so  dependent  upon  exceptional  seasons 
and  upon  other  causes  should  be  kept  open  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

6384.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  increase 
in  1^77,  we  haye  a  paper  here  giving  an  account- 
of  the  crops  of  sugar ;  in  1877  we  received  a 
considerable  additional  supply,  I  think,  from  the 
Mauritius  ?— Yes. 

6385.  But  the  crop  in  1877  in  the  Mauritius, 
I  find,  was  119,000  tons;  in  1870  it  was  132,000 
tons;  in  1872  it  was  124,000  tons;  and  in  1873 
it  was  126,000  tons ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that 
although  we  received  a  larger  supply  from  the 
Mauritius,  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  more 
sugar  being  grown  t}iere,  but  in  consequence  of 
more  sugar  coming  here  as  the  result  of  the  good 
prices,  which  sugar  probably  preyiously  went  to 
other  markets  ? — No  doubt. 

6386.  In  answer  to  Question  5690,  you  say 
that  from  China  in  the  first  triennial  period  we 
received  16,000  cwt,  and  in  the  second  triennial 
period  547,000  cwt. ;  but  is  it  not  a  &ct  that  in 
the  first  triennial  period  we  only  received  sugar 
from  China  in  one  of  the  three  years  ? — ThsLt  is 
quite  true. 

6387.  Therefore,  if  you  take  the  triennial 
period,  you  have  to  divide  the  sugar  which  we 
obtained  in  one  year  by  three ?— ^ xes,  it  is  the 
average. 

6388.  As  to  the  increase  in  the  second  triennial 

Eeriod,  have  you  the  figures  for  each  year  ? — I 
ai^  them  here. 

6389.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  in  the  first 
of  those  three  years  which  showed  a  large  in- 
crease, yiz.,  1876,  we  received  38,807  cwt  ?— I 
have  here  380,000  cwt, ;  I  presume  the  figures 
are  correct ;  they  were  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

6390.  What  was  it  in  1877  ?— In  1877  it  was 
1,115,000  cwt. 

6391.  That,  of  course,  showed  that  a  very 
large  increase  took  place  in  1877,  which  was  the 
year  of  the  hi^h  prices  ? — Undoubtedly,  and  it  is 
a  very  exceptional  case. 

6392.  Then  what  was  it  in  1878?  — Que 
hundred  and  fortynseyen  thousand  cwt. 

pp4  6393.  Then 
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6393.  Then  in  the  first  triennial  period  we  only 
received  an  importation  in  one  year  from  Cliina, 
and  the  second  triennial  period  is  enormously 
swollen  by  the  very  great  increase  which  we 
obtained  in  the  year  when  prices  rose  50  per  cent.  ? 
— It  is  undoubtedly  so. 

6394.  Have  you  the  figures  for  India? — Yes. 

6395.  In  1873  we  received  340,000  cwt,  I 
think,  from  India? — In  round  numbers  about 
320,000  cwt. 

6396.  What  did  we  receive  m  1874  ?— In  1874 
we  received  about  280,000  cwt.,  or  about  370,000 
cwt.  if  you  include  the  Straits  Settlements. 

6397.  The  figures  I  have  here  are  276,809 
cwt.  ? — Leaving  out  the  Straits  Settlements  that 
would  be  about  it,  I  think. 

6398.  And  in  1875  we  received  430,772  cwt.  ? 
—Yes. 

6399.  That  is  the  first  triennial  period?  — 
Yes. 

6400.  Taking  the  second  triennial  period,  in 
1876  we  received  456,000  cwt. ;  in  1877,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  price,  we  received  891,000 
cwt.,  and  in  1878  we  received  298,000  cwt  ?— 
Yes. 

6401.  That  is  an  indication  that  the  second 
triennial  period  was  rendered  exceptional  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  prices  realised  in  1877, 
which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  large  supplies  of 
sugar  which*  had  probably  been  diverted  to  other 
markets  before  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  true. 

6402.  The   increased    importation    in   conse- 

3uence  of  those  facts  whicn  I  have  alluded  to 
oes  not  indicate  that  the  British  possessions  are 
at  a  disadvantag^e  in  the  growing  of  sugar  as 
compAred  with  tne  other  countries  which  have  no 
bounty,  as  shown  by  the  increased  imports  in  the 
last  triennial  period? — To  whatever  extent  that 
year  was  exception,  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  excep- 
tional, the  inference  which  I  have  drawn  is 
qualified. 

6403.  At  Question  6691  you  were  askfed  this  : 
**  With  regard  to  that  table,  I  think  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  places,  that  is  to  say,  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  and  the  British  West  Indies,  they 
all  show  a  large  increase  ?**  and  in  your  answer 
you  say,  "  There  is  a  reduction  in  Brazil  also ; 
those  are  the  only  three ;  all  the  others  'show  a 
large  increase  "  ;  but  do  you  know  what  propor- 
tion the  sugars  coming  from  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  and  the  British  West  Indies  bear  to  the 
whole  cane-grown  su^ir  ?— ^  They  bear  a  very 
large  proportion  ;  but!  do  not  know  what  the 
per-centage  is. 

6404.  Quite  half,  do  they  not  ? — I  dare  say 
that  is  so. 

6405.  You  promised  to  bring  us  the  figures 
showing  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  beetroot ; 
have  you  those  figures? — I  do  not  think  I  have 
them.  The  only  tables  which  I  undertook  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Committee,  I  think,  were  the  com- 
plete tables  for  every  year  of  the  importations  of 
both  raw  and  refined  sugar.  Those  I  have  pre- 
pared, and  I  will  give  them  to  the  Committee. 
1  think  these  questions  of  statistics  had  far 
better  be  obtained  from  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  would  give 
them  in  a  more  authentic  and  authoritative 
form. 

6406.  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  beetroot ; 
at  Question  5693  I  asked  you  this :  "  Y'ou  have 
not  the  corresponding  figures  for  those  triennial 
periods?"  ana  you  said,  **No;  but  I  will  have 
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that  prepared  for  the  Committee  ?  ^ — I  am  sorry 
that  I  forgot  that  promise. 

6407.  I  suppose  you  can  say  from  your  own 
knowledge  that  the  increase  in  the  growth  of 
beetroot  has  been  very  large  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  that  is  so. 

6408.  I  have  the  figures  here  in  a  Return 
which  has  been  presented,  and  I  find  that  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  on  the  Continent  has 
risen  from  672,000  tons  in  1868,  to  1,415,000 
tons  in  1878,  and  to  an  estimated  amount  of 
1,465,000  tons  in  1879;  that,  of  course,  is  a 
very  much  larger  increase  than  anything  we  can 
attribute  to  cane-grown  sugar  ? — No  doubt  it  is 
very  large. 

6409.  At  Question  5694  you  were  asked  this : 
*'  All  those  foreign  countries,  as  I  understand  you. 
have  got  uniform  sugar  duties,  have  they  not,  on 
raw  sugar?'*  and  your  answer  was,  **I  believe 
that  most  of  the  tariffs  on  the  Continent  have  not 
yet  uniform  duties,  but  they  do  not  vary  very 
greatly;  there  is  no  country  in  which  any 
attempt  is  made  at  a  graduation  of  the  duties  in 
the  way  which  formerly  existed  in  this  country.** 
Is  there  not  a  complete  graduation  of  the  duties 
in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  also  in  America  ? — 
That  IS  a  very  vague  statement ;  and  I  am  not 
at  all  informed  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
tariffs.  My  impression  was  that  the  Continental 
tariffs  were  not  graduated  at  all  in  the  sense  in 
which  our  tariff  was  graduated.  What  changes 
they  have  made  lately  I  am  not  at  all  able  to  say. 
I  have  very  much  lost  sight  of  the  question  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  I  am  not  competent 
to  speak  upon  it. 

6410.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  graduated 
scale  of  import  duties  which  was  established  bv 
the  Convention  of  1864  is  still  in  existence,  is  it 
not,  in  Belgium  and  Holland  ? — ^I  am  not  able  to 
say  what  the  present  import  duties  in  Belgium 
and  Holland  are. 

6411.  I  think  the  substances  of  this  answer  is 
that  the  abolition  of  the  graduated  scale  has  taken 
away  the  relative  advantage  that  inferior  sugars 
formerly  enjoyed ;  but  of  course  if  a  graduated 
scale  does  still  exist,  that  answer  would  not  hold 
good  ? — No,  to  whatever  extent  that  is  not  the 
case  it  would  be  qualified.  This  country  used, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  to  be  the 
great  market  for  the  cheaper  sugars,  and  at  that 
time  the  existence  of  the  graduated  scale  was 
mentioned  very  much,  because  it  was  argued 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  those  sugars  to  impose 
a  uniform  duty  upon  all  raw  sugars.  It  was  a 
great  controversy,  and  the  graduated  scale  was 
maintained  very  much,  I  believe,  at  the  instance 
of  the  "West  India  interest.  Therefore  I  think 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  which  has  removed  any  relative  advan* 
tage  which  they  might  have  derived  from  that 
system  may  possibly  nave  had  some  adverse  effect 
upon  them. 

6412.  But  of  course  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
js  the  perfection  of  a  graduated  scale,  is  it  not  ? 
— That  of  course  is  a  very  difficult  question.  The 
argument  always  used  to  be  that  the  effect  of  a 
umform  duty  would  be  the  same  as  the  effect  of 
there  being  no  duty. 

6413.  But  how  could  that  be;  if  no  duty  is 
levied,  no  one  sugar  can  be  at  a  greater  disad- 
vantage than  another,  can  it?— Jfo,  certainly 
not. 

6414.  Therefore  from  that  point  of  view  the 
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abolition  of  the  duty  is  the  perfection  of  a  gradu* 
ated  scale  ? — That  proceeeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  graduated  scale  did  hold  the  balance 
even  between  the  different  clashes,  but  that  was 
precisely  the  question  that  was  contested.  The 
advocates  of  the  uniform  duty  took  the  otiier 
view,  and  ar^ed  that  it  did  favour  one  class  of 
sugar  as  agamst  another. 

6415.  I  took  it  that  'your  answer  was  with  a 
view  of  showing  that  possibly  sugar  coming  from 
our  sugar-growing  colonies  was  injuriously  af- 
fected in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  gra- 
duated scale  ? — That  was  the  impression  that  I 
had. 

6416.  You  mean  that  they  might  have  had  an 
advantage  under  tiie  old  system^  which  advantage 
they  would  now  lose  ? — Quite  so. 

6417.  And  to  that  extent  it  would  tell  more 
against  tiie  low  sugars  than  against  the  better 
cuMses  of  sugar  ? — That  was  my  idea. 

6418.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  low 
classes  of  sugar  bear  to  the  better  classes  of 
sugar  imported  from  British  GuiiUia  here? — I 
am  not  aware. 

6419.  You  are  aware  that  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  our  cane  sugar  comes  from  there  ? — No 
doubt. 

6420.  To  the  extent  of  100,000  tons ;  but  you 
are  not  prepared  to  speak  as  to  whether  or  not 
three-fourths  of  the  sugar  that  comes  from  there 
is  not  of  a  high  class,  and  one-fourth  of  a  low 
class  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  upon  that 
point. 

6421.  If  the  greater  proportion  of  the  sugar 
which  comes  from  there  is  of  a  high  class,  then  of 
course  the  abolition  of  the  graduated  scale  would 
not  be  disadvantageous  to  sugars  coming  from 
there  ? — Certainly  not. 

6422.  And  the'  same  thing  would  hold  good 
with  reference  to  Barbadoes,  and  in  fact  any 
other  West  Indian  colony  ? — Yes,  tmder  similar 
circumstances. 

6423.  You  do  not  know  what  kind  of  sugar  it 
is  that  comes  from  India  and  China,  do  you  ? — 
No,  I  have  no  kind  of  knowledge  of  those  details, 
and  it  would  be  merely  wasting  the  time  of  the 
Committee  if  I  attempted  to  go  into  ihem. 

6424.  In  answer  to  Question  5697,  you  say 
that  you  ^^  entertain  a  very  great  doubt  whether, 
if  it  were  possible  to  impose  an  import  duty  in 
this  country  by  way  of  compensating  the  refiner 
or  the  West  India  planter  for  the  disadvantage 
which  he  may  suffer  from  the  existence  of  these 
bounties,  il  would  have  that  effect";  but  is  ^^com- 
pensating "  exactly  the  word  which  you  would 
apply  to  the  proposition  which  has  been  put 
before  this  Committee  on  behair  of  the  refiners,  of 
countervailing  tiie  bounty  ;  it  woidd  be  no  com- 
pensation to  the  sugar  manufacturer,  would  it, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  *'  compensation  "  ? 
— I  used  it  in  its  popular  sense.  When  a  man  is 
suffering  from  some  injury,  one  says  that  one 
would  give  him  compensation,  and  it  was  in  that 
sense  that  I  used  the  word. 

6425.  But  it  has  never  been  proposed  to  give 
the  refiners  any  thine,  has  it? — ^i  understood  that 
some  proposition  had  been  made  by  which  a  duty 
was  to  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  bounty- 
fed  su^ar,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  coun- 
tervaihng  the  effect  of  the  bounty.  That  was  the 
proposition  which  I  was  discussing. 

6426.  But  no  proposition  has  been  made  to 
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absolutely  give  anything  to  the  refiners  ? — ^By  no 
one,  except  by  myself. 

6427.  And,  of  course,  the  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  refiners  is,  tiiat  a  countervailing  duty, 
if  it  exacdy  countervails  the  bounty,  woiud  sim- 
ply restore  the  proper  free  trade  law  ?— That  is 
the  argument. 

6428.  And  they  do  not  put  it  forward  in  the 
way  of  compensation  ? — No. 

6429.  Li  the  same  answer  you  sav  that  if  the 
countervailing  duty  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price  bv  any^ing  like  the  extent  of  the  bounty, 
it  would  involve  a  very  considerable  burden  to 
the  British  consumer  and  the  British  taxpayer ; 
in  what  way  do  I  understand  that  it  would  in- 
volve a  considerable  burden  to  the  British .  tax- 
payer ? — It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  course 
of  legislation. 

6430.  I  was  assuming  that  there  was  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  imposed  upon  sugar ;  that  would 
not  involve  any  burden  upon  the  British  taxpayer 
as  taxpayer,  would  it  ?— If  taxation  was  remitted 
to  the  extent  of  tiie  import  duty,  the  British  tax- 
payer would  be  in  the  same  position  as  before. 
In  the  first  instance,  he  woula  have  to  pay  the 
import  duty  as  a  consumer. 

6431.  Then  he  would  bear  the  burden,  if  any, 
as  consumer,  and  not  as  taxpayer  ? — Yes. 

^  6432.  You  have  already  told  us  that  you  con- 
sider these  bounties  to  be  very  bad  things ;  sup- 
posing that  they  were  abolished  by  means  of 
negotiations  such,  as  you  are  aware,  have  taken 

Elace  for  a  long  time  past,  would  not  that  also 
ave  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  to  the  British 
consumer  ? — That  entirely  depends  upon  whether 
the  price  has  been  depressed  by  the  operation  of 
the  bounties. 

6433.  But  those  negotiations  were  carried  out 
with  a  view  of  relieving  our  own  trade  of  some 
disadvantages  under  which  it  was  suffering  by  the 
bounties  which  were  in  existence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  if  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  trade  has 
suffered  by  the  lowering  of  the  price  equivalent 
to  the  bounty,  then  the  removal  of  tiie  bounty 
would  naturally  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price  ? — That  is  not  my  recollection  of  the  primary 
object  of  the  negotiation.  Certainly  the  origin 
of  the  negotiations  had  no  reference  to  the  injury 
inflicted  by  these  bounties  upon  the  refining  in- 
dustries of  particular  countries,  but  to  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  treasuries  of  tiie  different  coun- 
tries by  the  drawbacks  being  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  which  had  been  paid  on  importation.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  charge  upon  the  public  Treasury  of 
France  and  of  other  countries,  in  which  bounties 
were  given  in  the  shape  of  drawbacks,  which  was 
very  inconvenient  and  very  costly,  and  very  im- 
portant to  remove.  That  was  the  origin  of  the 
negotiations,  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

6434.  You  are  referring,  I  presume,  to  1863 
and  1864?— To  1863. 

6435.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  have  been 
several  conferences  since  then?  —  Yes,  con- 
stantiy. 

6436.  And  that  some  of  them  have  been  ini- 
tiated by  Her  Majesty's  Government? — Un- 
doubtedly they  have. 

6437.  Of  course.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
could  not  have  initiated  them  out  of  any  special 
regard  for  the  finances  of  foreign  countries  ? — 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  so  far  as  they 
initiated  subsequent  conferences,  did  so  no  doubt 
from  different  motives.    The  conference  had  its 
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L.  3ialUty  origiii,  as  I  have  already  stated  to  the  Committee, 
^^*  in  a  request  on  the  part  of  M.  Foold,  who  was 
gQ  July  ^6°  Finance  Minister  in  France,  to  the  British 
jg^Q^  Government,  to  aid  him  in  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  a  very  serious  charge  upon  his  exchequer. 
A  conference  took  place  and  the  Convention  of 
1864  was  agreed  to.  It  was  not  completely  sue* 
ceesful,  it  was  defective,  and  it  was,  of  course,  very 
keenly  criticised  by  those  interests  which  were 
afiected  by  it,  and  ever  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  very  coWderable  and  constant  represen- 
tation to  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  that  arrangement,  and 
as  to  the  very  great  importance  with  the  view  of 
placing  those  interests  on  a  better  footing  of 
getting  rid  of  the  bounties  altogether ;  and  un- 
aoubtedly  in  subsequent  conferences  that  element 
has  very  much  entered  into  consideration.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  receiving  complaints  from 
important  industries  is  verv  naturally  desirous 
as  far  as  possible  of  seeing  how  any  remedy  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  an  adnutted  eviL  No 
one  would  advocate  as  a  right  or  desirable  thing 
a  bounty  on  a  foreign  product,  coming  in  com- 
petition with  an  English  product,  and  so  far  as  it 
IS  possible  to  remove  it,  it  is  very  desirable  to  do 
so.  To  that  extent  no  doubt  subsequent  con- 
ferences have  very  much  considered  the  efiect  of 
these  bounties  upon  *Britiah  interests. 

6438.  Then  if  the  effect  of  the  bounty  has 
been,  as  we  have  been  told  by  various  witnesses 
before  the  Committee,  to  reduce  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  the  abolition  of  the  bounty  would  have 
the  natural  effect  of  ndsi^  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer?— Undoubtedly,  ^e  one  thing  follows 
the  other. 

6439.  And  the  object  of  all  the  later  negotia- 
tions which  have  taken  place  has  been  the 
removal  of  the  bounty? — Undoubtedly. 

6440.  I  think  you  yourself,  in  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 5711,*  say  that  you  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  these  bounties  will  break  down  with  their 
own  weight? — I  fully  believe  that  they  will 
gradually  disappear  under  the  operation  of  the 
self-interests  of  the  Governments  who  give 
them. 

6441.  Of  course  the  natural  result,  if  we  get 
large  importations  in  consequence  of  the  bovnties, 
would  be,  that  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  by 
their  breaking  down  of  their  own  accord,  will 
also  have  the  effect  of  somewhat  raising  the  price 
to  the  consumer?— It  may  possibly  have  .s(mie 
effect  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 
I  very  much  disbelieve  that  the  price  has  been 
very  much  depressed  by  the  operation  of  the 
bounties,  and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  very  much  raised  by  their  abolition ; 
but  to  a  certain  extent  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
believe  that  it  may  be  so. 

6442.  But  surely  it  would  be  no  object  for  Us 
to  endeavour  to  get  these  bounties  abolished  if 
we  did  not  think  uiat  the  abolition  of  the  bounties 
would  raise  the  price  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is 
the  opinion  entertained  by  refiners,  and  very 
probably,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  a  correct 
view, 

6443.  Supposing  that  by  the  tipie  these  boun- 
ties break  down,  our  sugar-growing  trade  and 
our  refining  trade  are  very  materially  reduced,  or, 
as  some  witnesses  put  it  very  strongly,  extin- 

f;uished  ;  then  the  natural  course  of  things  would 
ead  one  to  suppose  that  the  price  to  the  consumer 
would  be  higher  than  if  those  foreign  countries 
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had    our    manufiicturer»   to    compete    vrith?— * 
Probably. 

6444.  If  the  bounties  were  abolished  now,  our 
industries,  being  alive,  would  be  oompetitdrs  with 
the  foreign  manufacturers  and  producers  ?-Un- 
doubtedly,  they  are  still  competitors,  and  they 
are  increasingly  competitors. 

6445.  But  if  the  bounties  are  not  abolished 
until  our  trade  is  extinguished,  they  would  no 
longer  be  competitors'? — No  doubt  if  our  trade 
is  extinguished  there  could  be  no  further  com- 
petition« 

6446.  And  that  would  tend  to  raise  the  price, 
would  it  not?— Undoubtedly,  if  our  trade  was 
extinguished,  the  matter  would  be  very  mis- 
chievous. 

6447.  At  Question  5699,  you  were  asked, 
".What  are  your  objections'  to  a  compensatory 
duty,  on  the  sround  of  principle?";  and  your 
answer  is,  "  My  objection  on  the  ground  of  prin- 
ciple is  this :  I  assume  the  principle  to  be  that  it 
is  the  duty,  or  at  all  events  that  it  is  a  sound 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment,  to  endea- 
vour to  equalise  the  conditions  of  production  in 
the  interest  of  the  producers  of  our  own  covmtry, 
whenever  those  conditions  have  been  rendered 
unequal  by  the  legislation  of  a  foreign  country," 
Have  you  ever  heard  that  principle  attributed  to 
any  of  those  who  have  appeared  before  us  in  the 
interests  of  the  refiners  or  sugar  growers  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  having  seen  it  stated  m  those  words. 
It  was  rather  an  endeavour  on  my  own  part  to 
formulate  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
propositions  that  I  had  seen  made.  Itj>resented 
itself  to  my  mind  in  the  form  which  I  stated  to 
they  Committee,  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen 
it  put  precisely  in  those  terms  by  any  one. 

6448.  It  has  been  said  onbehalf  of  the  refiners 
and  the  sugar  industries  in  this  country  that  they 
desire  the  Government,  by  some  measures  that 
they  wish  them  to  take,  to  enable  them  to  compete 
in  our  own  markets  with  foreign  countries,  on 
grounds  of  perfect  equality  ? — Yes. 

6449.  You  went  on  to  say,  that  to  impose  a 
countervailing  duty  with  the  view  of  equalising 
the  positions  of  the  British  and  foreign  producers 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  give  a  bounty  to  counter- 
vail a  foreign  import  duty? — Yes,  that  is  my 
statement. 

6450.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  foreign  import 
duty  ?  It  injures  our  goods  in  tiiat  one  market, 
but  it  leaves  the  other  markets  of  the  world  open, 
including  our  own,  does  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6451.  But  it  does  not  foUow,  does  Jt,  that  it 
shuts  out  goods  even  out  of  that  one  market  ?— 
That  depends  enterely  upon  the  amount  of  the 
duty.  It  might  be  sufiiiciently  high  to  exclude 
the  produce,  or  it  might  be  only  sulimiently  high 
to  exclude  a  portion  of  it 

6452.  So  that  it  does  not  follow  that  an  import 
duty  would  have  the  effect  of  shutting  our  goods 
even  out  of  the  country  that  puts  on  the  import 
duty? — It  would  certoinly  have  the  effect  of 
shutting  out  a  portion  of  the  trade  which  would 
otherwise  go  there. 

6453.  It  might  diminish  the  quantity,  but  it 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  shutting  them  out  ? 
—The  effect  of  a  duty  in  diminishing  a  trade  is 
to  exclude  a  certain  portion  of  the  trade,  but  it 
does  not  exclude  the  whole. 

6454.  But  does  it  not  follow,  in  most  cases, 
that  an  import  duty  simply  raises  the  price  of 
that  article  in  the  country  that  imposes  the  im- 
port 
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port  duty? — ^It  rather  prevents  it  from  falling. 
The  effect  of  a  protectiye  duty  (and  I  am  speaking 
entirely  of  a  protective  duty)  is  to  enaole  the 
maker  of  tlie  Drotective  article  in  that  country 
to  sell  his  gooos  below  tlie  cost  of  prodnction^ 
which  is  precisely  the  case  which  we,  are  now 
contemplating.  It  is  argaed  that  the  French 
refiner  is  able  to  sell  his  refined  sugar  below  the 
cost  of  production,  because  the  French  Gt>yeni- 
ment  makes  up  to  him  the  difference  by  a 
bounty.  So  in  the  case  of  a  protective  duty 
imposed  by  a.  foreign  Government,  the  foreign 
Government  enables  the  foreign  producer  to  sell 
his  goods  below  cost  price,  protecting  him  by 
this  duty  against  the  competition  of  a  foreign 
article  within  those  limits,  and  thereby  making 
up  to  him  iiie  difference.  It  is  in  both  cases  a 
subsidy  given  by  the  Government  to  a  particular 
industry  to  enaUe  them  to  compete  with  another 
industry. 

6455.  It  is  done  very  often,  is  it  not,  in  order 
to  promote  that  industry  in  the  country  t^at  im- 
poses ih»  duty  ?-^That  is  very  often  the  object  of 
a  protective  duty. 

6456.  And  until  an  industry  has  been  so  sti- 
mulated as  to  be  able  to  manufacture  sufficient 
for  the  demands  of  the  country  itself,  foreign 
foods  will  continue  to  go  in  and  to  pay  the  import 
duty? — ^It  depends  upon  the  amount  of  duty. 
The  duty  may  be  so  hi^h  as  to  stop  the  trade  at 
^mce,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  diminish  the 
trade. 

6457.  We  may  take  it  then  tKat  it  diminishes 
the  import  of  the  goods  on  which  the  duty  is  im- 
posed ?--^No  doubt  that  would  be  the  natural 
tendency. 

6458.  Of  course,  as  I  say,  that  leaves  the  other 
markets  of  the  world  open,  including  our  own 
market  ? — Yes. 

6459.  But  the  effect  of  the  bounty  is,  is  it  not, 
to  destroy  our  trade  not  only  in  every  foreign 
market,  but  in  our  own  also? — That  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  question  entirely  of  circumstances ;  it  ma^ 
or  may  not  have  that  effect.  It  is  quite  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  country  to  supply  all  the  markets 
of  the  world.  It  really  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  it  18  quite  impossible  to  answer.  All  that 
I  meant  to  say  was  this :  that  to  whatever  extent 
the  bounty  operates  in  placing  the  British  refiner 
at  a  disadvantage,  to  that  extent  it  is,  I  suppose, 
considered  right  that  he  should  be  compensated. 
It  may-be  that  the  injury  is  confined  to  his  own 
market  or  it  may  not ;  that  is  quite  impossible  to 
say.  Bijt  it  seems  to  me  that  the  case  of  a  sub- 
sidy or  a  compensation  given  to  a  British  ex- 
porter who  exports  his  goods  to  a  country  in 
which  a  protective  duty  is  charged  upon  them,  is 
very  much  the  same  ;  he,  in  •  that  country,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  deprived  of  his  trade  ;  his  trade 
is  limited ;  he  is  placed  at  a  disability  in  com- 
peting with  the  producers  of  that  country  ;  and 
to  that  extent  he  has  just  as  good  a  claim  to  be 
placed  upon  a  level  with  the  foreign  producer  by 
the  action  of  his  own  Government,  as  he  has,  in 
case  of  a  bounty. 

6460.  But  I  am  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  not  a  very  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  application  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  we  have  already  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  an  import  duty  in  a  foreign  country 
only  has  the  effect  of  damaging  the  particular 
trade  in  that  particular  country.  Always  assum- 
ing that  the  conditions  of  manufacture  are  the 
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same  in  the  country  that  gives  the  bounty  as  in 
the  country  that  receives  the  goods  with  a  llounty, 
I  ask  you  whether  the  effect  of  a  bounty  if  the 
trade  is  sufficiently  large  in  that  foreign  country, 
would  not  be  to  extinguish  the  trade  in  the 
country  to  which  those  bounty-fed  goods  are 
sent  ? — If  the  conditions  of  production  are  the 
same  in  both  countries,  and  the  bounty  is  super- 
added to  the  production  of  one  of  them,  undoubt- 
edly it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  other  to 
compete. 

6461.  We  will  take  it  that  we  put  on  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  exactly  equivalent  to  the  bounty; 
then  the  effect  of  the  countervailing  duty  would 
be  to  collect  the  bounty  at  the  port  to  which  it 
comes,  would  it  not,  .and  to  distribute  it  amongst 
thegeneral  body  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  ? 
— l%at  would  be  one  of  its  effects,  but  by  no 
means  the  whole.  The  French  refiner  who  got 
his  bounty  on  exporting  his  produce  would  ha?e 
to  pay  it  over  on  landing  his  goods  in  England. 

6462.  If  that  were  the  effect  of  a  countervail- 
ing duty,  do  you  not  think  it  would  in  the  result 
naturally  stop  the  bounty  if  the  bounty  was 
simply  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers 
of  France,  and  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers of  England?— One  does  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  naturally"  applied  to 
a  very  artificial  system ;  but  judging  by  the  past 
history  of  legislation  in  foreign  countries  in  which 
protection  is  still  prevalent,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  effect  would  be  that  the  bounty  would 
be  doubled. 

6463.  Supposing  that  the  bounty  were  doubled, 
what  would  hinder  us  from  doubling  our  coun- 
tervailinff  duty  ? — It  would  be  the  only  logical 
thing  to  do. 

6464.  Therefore  the  effect  of  their  doubling 
their  bounty  would  be  to  increase  our  advantage  ? 
-^If  it  is  to  be  considered  an  advantage.  It 
would  certainly  be  doubled. 

6465.  So  that  if  the  bounty  is  countervailed 
here,  and  collected  and  distributed  amongst  our 
taxpayers,  and  a  foreign  country  was  to  meet 
that  countervailing  duty  by  an  additional  bounty, 
it  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  put  on  a  furthei: 
countervailing  auty,  would  it  not  ? — No  doubt. 

6466.  And  we  should  collect  so  much  the  more? 
— We  should,  no  doubt ;  and  if  that  were  all,  I 
should  think  it  an  unwise  policy,  but  it  is  a  kind 
of  game  that  might  last  a  long  time.  Although, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  one  effect  would  be 
what  you  say,  viz.,  the  recovery  of  the  bounty, 
it  would  ultimately  have  the  very  much  wider 
effect  of  raising  the  price  of  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  imported,  whether  bounty-fed  or  not,  and 
it  would  throw  upon  the  consumers  an  enormous 
charge,  which  it  would  be,  of  course,  almost  im- 
possible to  inflict  upon  them. 

6467.  But  the  breakdown  of  the  bounties  alto- 
gether would  have  the  same  effect ;  I  am  assum- 
ing in  the  questions  that  I  put  to  you  that  the 
countervailing  duty  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
bounty,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries lor  manufacture  are  the  same,  but  if  the 
bounty  were  to  break  down  of  its  own  weight,  it 
would  have  the  similar  effect  9f  raisins  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  would  it  not  ? — If  the  bounty 
were  abolished,  and  if  the  effect  of  the  bounty 
has  been  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  in  this 
country,  of  course,  to  that  extent,  the  price  of 
sugar  would  be  raised. 

6468.  Jfow  let  us  look  at  the  effect  that  would 
Q  Q  2  follow 
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follow  from  what  you  say  is  essentially  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  a  bounty  to  countervail  an  import  duty. 
The  effect  of  a  bounty  to  countervail  a  protective 
duty  would  simply  be,  would  it  not,  the  raising 
of  the  duty  in  tne  country  that  was  determined 
te  protect  its  manufactures ;  take  a  country  that 
imposes  a  protective  duty  of  20  per  cent,  upon  a 
certain  fabric;  our  Government  give  to  manu- 
facturers of  that  fabric  in. this  country  a  bounty 
of  20  per  cent,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  com- 

Sete  in  the  French  market  with  the  French  pro- 
ucers  of  that  article ;  if  the  French  Government 
were  determined  to  pursue  that  protective  policy, 
their  course  obviously  would  be  to  raise  their 
duty  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6469.  And,  of  course,  if  we  were  to  go  on 
raising*  our  bounty,  they  would  simply  go  on 
raising  their  duty,  and  the  result  to  this  country 
would  be  very  serious? — Quite  so;  the  two 
things  are  quite  analogous. 

6470.  Then  there  would  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty, would  there  not,  supposing  that  this  country 
made  up  its  mind  to  sucn  a  policy,  in  assessing 
the  amount  of  this  bounty ;  one  country  might 
have  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  another  of  20  per 
cent,  another  of  40  per  cent.,  and  another  of  50 
per  cent.,  and  then  it  would  become  a  very  diffi- 
cult question  to  settle  what  the  bounty  should 
be  ?— ijxtremely  difficult ;  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, of  course,  to  have  very  strict  rules  by  which 
goods  exported  for  a  particular  country  should 
be  traced  to  their  destination. 

6471.  At  any  rate  there  is  one  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two  things ;  the  bounty  on 
export  would  certainly  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  and  a  counter- 
vailing duty  to  meet  a  bounty  would  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayer? — No,  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit.  Ilie  effect  of  an  import  duty 
to  countervail  a  bounty  would  be,  no  doubt,  in 
the  first  place,  to  produce  a  certain  revenue  to 
the  Government.  TW  revenue  is  paid,  of  course, 
by  the  consumer  of  the  article  ;  but  his  taxation 
might  be  relieved  in  some  other  direction  to  the 
same  extent.  We  may  assume  that  the  tax- 
payer of  this  country  will  be  neither  better  nor 
worse  off,  so  far  as  tne  amount  of  duty  levied  on 
bounty-fed  sugar  is  concerned.  But  as  the  object 
and  effect  of  that  bounty  would  be  to  raise  the 
price  of  sugar,  it  would  only  have  that  effect  by 
raising  the  price  of  the  whole  of  the  sugar  im- 
ported into  tnis  country ;  and  the  effect  of  that 
would  be,  not  only  to  impose  an  enormous  charge 
upon  the  people  of  this  country,  but  throw  upon 
the  consumers  of  this  country  an  enormous  charge 
wholly  outside  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid  on 
the  bounty-fed  sugar ;  and  in  the  [resent  case  it 
would  amount  to  so  very  much  more  than  that,  that 
it  would  be  a  suicidal  thing  to  submit  to  so  great 
a  loss  in  order  to  countervail  a  sum  so  very  much 
smaller. 

6472.  But  I  am  assuming  that  the  policy  which 
the  Government  has  pursued  for  some  years  past 
is  the  right  one,  and  that  it  is  not  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  that  these  bounties  should 
continue  ;  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  it ;  one 
is  by  breaking  it  down  of  its  own  accord,  and 
another  is  by  a  countervailing  duty  ;  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  that  these  bounties  should  continue,  and 
assuming  that  we  cannot  get  the  bounty  abo- 
lished by  negotiation,  I  am  now  putting  it  to  you 
whether  the  effect  of  a^  countervailing  duty,  so 
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far  as  the  duty  itself  was  concerned,  would  not 
be  to  collect  the  bounty,  and    pay  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer,  leaving  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  moment  whether  the  consumer,  as  a 
consumer,  pays  more,  and  speaking  now  about 
the  taxpayer  as  a  taxpayer  ;  if  the  bounty  is 
continued  and  collected  here,  it  would  be  distri- 
buted over  the  general  body  of  the  taxpayers, 
would  it  not?  —  In  order  to  bring  about  tliat 
effect,  I  assume  that  the  money  which  was  col- 
lected at  the  port,  21.  per  ton,  or  whatever  it 
mieht  be,  would  be  paid  into  the  Exdiequer, 
and  that  it  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  paid  by  the 
consumer,  but  he  would  be  relieved  by  a  corre- 
spondinff  reduction  in  income-tax,  or  some  odier 
form  01  taxation,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
taxpayer  of  this  country  would  not  be  worse  off 
than  he  was  before.    But  the  effect  on  tiie  re- 
fining industry  of  this  country  would  be  abso- 
lutely nil,  unless  the  price  of  sugar  was  raised 
by  means  of  it»  and  the  effect  of  that  rise  in  the 
price  of  sugar  generally  would  be  to  throw  upon 
the  consumer  a  very  large  burden  indeed,  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  duty.     Therefore, 
although  I  fully  admit  that  a  system  of  bounties 
is  bad,  and  that  it  is  very  desirable,  if  possible, 
to  get  rid  of  it,  I  nevertheless  contend  that  it  is 
farl)etter  even  to  suffer  from  it  to  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  now  suffering,  than  to  resort  to 
that  particular  remedy. 

6473.  I  said  I  was  content  to  put  aside  for  the 
moment  the  question  of  the  consumers,  and  t6 
confine  myseli  to  this  one  point,  whether,  if  a 
countervailing  duty  was  levied  in  order  to  counter- 
vail the  bountv,  it  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  collecting  tnat  bounty  and  distributing  it 
over  the  general  body  of  the  taxpayers? — No 
doubt 

6474.  In  the  other  case,  the  effect  of  a  bounty 
to  meet  an  import  duty  would  be  to  take  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6475.  Then  I  think  in  answer  to  Question 
5701,  you  went  on  to  carry  the  principle  a  little 
farther,  and  extended  it  to  the  general  import 
duties,  in  fact,  to  what  is  understood  by  the  word 
protection ;  you  assumed  that  there  would  be  a 
tax  put  upon  all  our  free  imports? — JTes. 

6476.  That  is  to  say  a  protective  tax? — A 
protective  tax. 

6477.  But  that  has  not  been  advocated,  has  it, 
in  this  Committee  ? — By  no  means ;  I  did  not  in 
the  least  intend  to  imply  that. 

6478.  Supposing  that  a  countervailing  duty 
exactly  countervailed  a  bounty,  that  would  not 
necessarily  raise  prices  above  their  free-trade 
level,  would  it  ? — The  question,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  whether  it  would  raise  the  prices  to  any 
extent  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  re- 
finer. 

6479.  I  am  rather  putting  it  just  now  from 
this  point  of  view ;  a  countervailing  duty  which 
exactly  countervailed  a  bounty  would  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  raise  the  price  of  thp  commodity 
above  its  natural  free-trade  level ;  those  countries 
which  could  produce  that  article  cheapest  would 
stiU  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  would  they 
not  ? — They  would  have .  the  opportunity,  but 
they  would  not  sell  it  to  us  so  cheap ;  the  effect 
of  a  countervailing  duty  would  be  to  protect  the 
sugar  of  all  the  non-bounty  countries  and  enable 
them  to  raise  their  price. 

6480.  Would  it  not  rather  be  the  removal  of 
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an  impost  which  prevented  that  industry  taking 
its  natural  course^  and  prevented  the  sugar  from 
being  grown  and  manufactured  in  the  countries 
most  naturally  adapted  forj^i^wing  and  manu- 
facturing it ;  that  is  the  enect  of  bounties,  is  it 
not? — The  eflTect  of  bounties  undoubtedly  is,  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  trade  which  would 
take  place  without  them. 

6481.  And  if  a  countervailing  duty  is  propor- 
tioned exactly  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty,  it 
would  restore  things  to  their  proper  levels  would 
it  not  ? — If  you  could  separate  that  particular 
trade,  segregate  it  altogether,  and  in  some  way 
prevent  the  general  CTOCt  on  prices,  it  might 
have  that  effect ;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  effect  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  a 
particular  branch  of  om*  imports  must  be  a  pro- 
tective duty  on  all  the  other  imports  of  the  same 
commodity,  and  that  therefore  it  must  raise  the 
price  above  the  price  that  at  present  exists. 

6482.  We  will  take  the  case  of  the  sugar 
growers  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  if  they  are  by  the 
effect  of  these  foreign  bounties  selling  their  sugar 
in  this  market  at  a  loss,  and  the  countervailing 
-duty  simply  has  the  effect  of  counteracting  the 
bounty,  that  does  not  protect  the  growers  of 
su^r :  it  enables  them  only  to  obtain  the  natural 
price,  for  their  commodity  which  had  been  pre- 
viously affected  by  the  bounty,  does  it  not? — If  ' 
the  effect  of  the  bounty  has  been  to  depress  the 
price  of  the  whole  of  the  sugar  imported  into 
this  country  to  any  great  extent,  no  doubt  to 
that  extent  the  neutralization  of  the  bounty 
would  remove  that  consequence. 

6483.  Therefore  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  a  countervailing  duty  to  meet  a 
bounty  and  a  protective  duty  cw  10  per  cent,  or 
5  per  cent,  upon  all  our  free  imports  ? — I  was 
comparing  the  system  of  a  protective  duty  with 
that  of  a  countervailing  duty. 

6484.  If  the  bounty  has  the  effect  of  depressing 
the  price  of  all  sugar,  the  benefit  which  the 
consumer  of  this  country  obtains  is  not,  of 
course,  all  derived  from  those  countries  which 
pay  the  bounty  ? — Certainly  not. 

6485.  The  effect  of  a  Dounty  upon  a  large 
portion  of  the  sugar  we  import  is  to  depress  the 
price  of  the  whole  ? — Yes. 

6486.  Therefore,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  price  is  reduced  to  the  consumer,  that  re- 
duction of  price  does  not  come  entirely  out  of  the 
pockets  of  those  countries  that  pay  the  bounties, 
but  it  comes  also  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  country 
where  no  bounty  is  paid? — The  producers  of 
•other  sugar  have  to  sell  their  sugar  so  much 
cheaper,  and  thereby  have  to  pay  a  certain 
^um.    ' 

6487.  Therefore,  whatever  benefit  the  con- 
sumer of  this  country  derived  from  sugar  being 
sold  below  cost  price  in  consequence  of  the 
bounties,  the  difference  is  paid  by  one  class  of 
British  subjects  into  the  pockets  of  another,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  paid  by  the  British  growers  of 
sugar  to  the  British  consumer  of  sugar? — No 
doubt 

6488.  Of  course  you  are  not  responsible  for 
the  question,  but  at  Question  5705  you  were 
asked  this :  "  That  is  to  say,  2,000,000  /.  annually 
to  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  sugar  in  this 
country,  to  keep  up  a  trade  with  a  fixed  capital 
of  about  700,000  /.  ?  "  and  your  reply  Is,  "  That 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  the  result;"  but  as- 
suming that  that  is  the  amount  of  capital  in  the 
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loaf  sugar  refinery  trade  of  this  country  which 
is  involved,  of  course  there  is  a  very  much  larger 
capital  involved  in  the  growth  of  sugar  ? — I  was 
speaking  at  that  time  oi  the  refining  trade. 

6489.  The  question  is,  as  to  whether  the  amount 
to  be  paid  by  the  consumer  in  the  additional  price 
that  he  would  pay  for  his  sugar  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  trade  which  has  a  fixed 
capital  of  700,000  /• ;  but  if  there  is  a  similar  in- 
jury to  the  grower  it  involves  the  question  of 
his  capital  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  refiner  ? — 
Yes,  but  this  calculation  of  the  2,000,000  /.,  I 
think,  had  reference  simply  to  the  effect  of  the 
countervailing  duty  on  the  refined  sugar.  As 
you  are  very  well  aware,  the  importation  of  re- 
fined sugar  Is  not '  more  than  one-third,  I  sup- 
pose, at  all  events,  of  the  total  production  of 
refined  sugar  in  this  country.  Tne  total  pro- 
duction of  refined  sugar  in  this  country  is  over 
700,000  tons,  and  the  importation  is  about 
163,000  tons,  I  think.  That  being  so,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  a  countervailing  duty  on  163,000 
tons,  assuming  tjiat  the  whole  of  that  Is  bounty 
fed,  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price, 
not  only  upon  the  163,000  tons,  but  upon  the 
700,000  tons  made  at  home.  That  calculation,  I 
believe,  would  result  in  throwing  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  refined  sugar  in  this  country  a  burden 
of  about  2,000,000  /.  sterling  annually. 

6490.  The  2,000,000/.  sterling  Is  estimated 
by  taking  2  /.  as  the  amount  of  the  bounty,  and 
calculating  that  upon  the  whole  consumption 
of  this  country  ? — Yes,  quite  so ;  the  refined 
sugar. 

6491.  That  is  to  say,  when  speaking  of  re- 
fined sugar,  you  speak  of  loaf  sugar  and  all  other 
kinds  of  refined  sugar  ?— Yes. 

6492.  If  the  effect  of  these  bounties  is  to  de- 
preciate the  whole  of  the  sugar  Imported  into  this 
country  from  the  British  West  Indies,  of  course 
In  considering  the  cost  you  must  consider  the 
amount  of  capital  Involved  there,  as  it  equally 
affects  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be 
the  case. 

6493.  We  know  that  the  export  Is  very  small 
as  compared  with  the  Importation,  and  oi  course 
any  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  will  affect  the 
whole  of  the  imports  from  our  West  Indian  colo- 
nies ? — Yes. 

6494.  Therefore,  If  the  bounty  has  that  effect, 
the  question  of  the  extinction  of  the  capital  of 
the  growers  has  also  to  be  considered  as  well  as 
the  extinction  of  the  capital  of  the  refiners? — 
Yes. 

6495.  Therefore  there  Is  a  much  larger  capital 
involved  than  that  in  the  question  which  was 
put  to  you  ? — Quite  so.  This  is  simply  confined 
to  the  refiners. 

6496.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
** favoured  nation"  clause.  In  answer  to  Question 
5706, 1  think  you  stated  that  you  did  not  desire 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  legal  question  ? 
—Yes. 

6497.  And  vou  stated  that  it  was  upon  an 
equitable  and  liberal  construction  of  that  clause 
that  we  entirely  depended  for  the  treatment 
which  our  trade  may  receive  from  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  "  favoured  nation  ^ 
clause  to  place  similar  articles  imported  under 
similar  circumstances  under  similar  conditions  ?— 
That  is  no  doubt  one  view  of  the  clause,  but  I 
might  inform  the  Committee  of  the  fact,  of  which 
I    daresay  they  are  already  aware,  that  for  a 
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great  mmnj  years  there  existed  in  our  commer- 
ml  treaties  two  different  kinds  of '^  most  favoured 
iiatk>n^  fitipulatione.  One  of  them>  which  I  be- 
lieve was  originally  framed  iJx)ut  the  period  of 
Mr.  Huflkiaeon's  administration,  was  what  was 
called  a  conditional  ^^most  favoured  nation" 
clause.  That  was  a  clause  drawn^  in  fact,  in 
terms  intended  to  convev  the  idea  which  has 
been  expressed,  namely,  that  the  '^most 
favoured  "nation  treatment  wa0  only  to  apply  in 
cases  in  which  our  produce  or  our  trade  was 
treated  under  similar  conditions.  That  was 
what  waa  called  a  conditional  "  most  fieivonred 
nation  "  clause,  and,  under  the  operation  of  that 
clause,  sudi  constant  difBculties  and  audi  con- 
atant  controversies  with  forei^  Grovemments 
arose,  thi^  at  last  it  was  considered  extremely 
unwise  to  retain  it,  and  in  all  our  modem  and 
recent  treaties  every  reference  to  any  condi- 
tional diaracter  in  the  *^  most  favoured  nation  " 
clause  has  been  carefuUy  excluded,  and  the  clause 
is  now  drawn  intentionally  in  the  most  general 
terms,  so  as  to  exclude  all  ti[iose  questions  of 
whether  or  not  a  particular  country  has 
fulfilled  the  exact  conditions  which  another  par^ 
ticular  country  imposes,  and  to  make  it  so  general 
that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  any  one 
country  to  appeal  under  that  clause  to  another 
country  for  any  Act  of  legislation  which  might 
u)pear  to  have  injured  this  country,  and  which 
{Maced  our  trade  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than 
the  legislation  of  some  other  coimtry  placed  it  at. 
J  thii&  that  the  fact  of  there  being  these  two 
clauses,  and  of  its  having  been  found  necessary  to 
substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  will  mve  the 
Conmiittee  a  very  good  idea  of  what  1  meant 
when  I  said  that  1  mought  that  anything  but  a 
very  lai^e  and  Ubend  construction  of  that 
article  would  give  rise  to  very  great  difficulty. 

6498.  You  were  examined,  I  think,  before  the 
Wines  Committee  ? — I  was. 

G499.  And  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that 
the  complaint  which  Spain  made  was,  that 
although  her  wines  were  subjected  to  the  same 
duties  9B  wines  coining  from  all  other  countries, 
on  an  equitable  and  liberal  construction  of  the 
clause,  her  wines,  and  certain  other  wines,  prac- 
tically were  excluded  from  this  market  ?  — 
Yep. 

6500.  And  I  think  in  the  evidence  which  you 
gave  you  were  inclined  to  agree  that  her  com- 
plaint was  well  founded  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
went  so  far  as  that.  I  think  that  she  has  a  very 
fair  case  for  objecting  to  the  application  of  the 
**  most  favoured  nation  "  article  m  that  case.  It 
is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  kind  of  difficul- 
ties which  arise  between  Governments  on  such 
points  as  these.  Whether  or  not  that  particular 
complaint  on  the  part  of  Spain  was  well  founded, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  do  not  think  I  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  as  to  that.  I  did  not 
mtend  to  express  a  strong  opinion  as  to  that;  but,- 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  a  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  kind  of  question  which  arises  in 
construing  the  "  most  wvoured  nation  "  article, 
and  the  question,  I  think,  is  very  much  in  point, 
because  it  is  in  consequence  of  their  refusmg  to 
accept  our  construction  of  the  "most  favoured 
nation  "  clause  that  they  have  refused  to  give*  us 
^  most  favoured  nation  "  treatment,  and  that  our 
trade  has  been  placed  consequently  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

6501.  Have  you  studied  any  "  most  favoured 
naticm  "  treaty  with  Spain  ?— lliere  is  a  "  most 
favoured  nation  "  dause  in  a  very  ancient  treaty, 
but  it  is  one  of  a  very  questionable  character, 
about  which,  as  you  know,  opinions  have  been 
advanced  in  this  country,  to  which  I  am  afruid 
we  owe  a  great  deal  of  what  happened  since. 

Chairman. 

6502.  The  complaint  made  bv  Spain  waa  that 
although  she  is  nominally  subject  to  the  same 
treatment  aa  France  or  any  other  country,  yet 
the  practical  effect  of  tiie  clause  waa  to  exclude 
from  our  maricet  large  quantities  of  her  naturaf 
winea? — Yes. 

6503.  And  I  think  the  recommendation  which 
waa  made  by  the  Wine  Duties  Committee  would 
seem  to  imply  that  Spain  had  some  case  in  Ae 
matter  ? — 1  do  not  know  how  for  the  recommen- 
dationa  of  the  Committee  rested  upon  that  ground, 
but  undoubtedly^  on  general  grounds,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  tii^  that*  difference  waa  one 
which  it  waa  not  demrable  to  maintain. 

6504.  Do  you  not  think  that  France  mi^t  say 
to  us,  "  We  send  our  raw  sugar  into  your 
market  without  a  bountv,  and  in  consequence  of 
vour  arrangements  the  Austrian  raw  sugar,  which 
It  is  acknowledged  comc«  into  your  market  with 
a  bounty,  is,  although  coming  in  under  the  same 
conditiona,  practically  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  to  drive  our  raw  sugar  out  of  your  market. 
Therefore  we  contend  tbat  our  raw  sugar  is  prac- 
tically not  treated  upon  an  equality  in  your 
market  with  the  sugar  coming  trom  Austria"; 
would  she  not  have  aome  ground  for  aaying  that? 
— I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  contention 
whidi  ahe  could  at  all  maintain.  If  thia  disability 
ajrose  from  our  own  legislation,  she  would  have  a 
right  to  call  upon  us  to  remove  it ;  but  I  do  not 
thmk  she  comd  call  upon  us  to  counteract  tiie 
effect  of  the  legislation  of  foreign  countries  which 
hsA  the  incidental  effect  of  injuring  a  branch  of 
her  trade. 

6505.  But  the  result  is,  is  it  not,  that  the 
imports  of  raw  sugar  from  France  are  decreasing, 
and  the  imports  of  raw  sugar  from  Austria  are 
increasing  ? — That  I  see  stated  by  M.  Leon  Say 
in  a  very  remarkable  table. 

6506.  How  does  he  make  out  his  complaint  ? 
— As  I  understood  M.  Lfeon  Say's  complaint  it 
was  this :  he  said  that  so  long  as  Austrian  raw 
sugar  obtained  this  advantage  in  the  English 
market,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  remove  the 
bounties  on  his  refined  sugar.  I  confess  Z  did 
not  quite  follow  the  argument,  but  that  is  his 
contention. 

6507.  We  have  had  evidence  here  from  French 
sugar  fabricants,  who  have  complained  that  their 
sugar  is  undersold  here  by  the  system  of  Austrian 
bounties,  and  who  have  told  us  that  they  await 
the  decision  of  this  Committee  in  order  to  make 
representations  to  their  Government  upon  the 
subject,  so  that  that  shows  that  they  feel  that 
they  have  some  ground  of  complaint  ? — No  doubt. 
I  understood  M.  Leon  Say's  argument  to  be, 
that  the  effect  was  to  give  our  refiners  an  advan- 
tage over  the  French  refiners,  from  the  fact 
of  their  having  access  to  the  raw  sugar  of 
Austria. 

6508.  But  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  sugar  makers  of  France  ; 
they  say :  "  Our  sugar  is  oeing  driven  out  of  Ae 
English  market  by  the  Austrian  bounties,  and 
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unless  En^and  is  prepared  to  take  some  step 
in  concert  with  the  other  Powers  to  put  a  stop  to 
this,  we  must  make  3ome  representations  upon 
the  subject;*'  that  ^ows  that  tney  have  a  ground 
of  complaint  ? — They  suppose  that  their  trade  is 
being  injured  by  the  Austrian  legislation. 

6509.  I  belicYe  we  shall  soon  have  to  negotiate 
with  France  upon  the  subject  of  a  renewed  treaty, 
shall  we  not  r — I  do  not  know  what  may  take 
place.  It  has  been  so  long  delayed  that  I  am 
really  imable  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  issue  of  the  correspondence  on  that 
subject. 

6510.  I  think  you  told  us  in  one  part  of  your 
evidence  that  the  Treaty  of  1860  led  to  the  best 
possible  feeling  between  France  and  this  country? 
— I  was  speakmg  dien  of  the  effect  of  that  policy 
on  the  two  Governments  and  on  the  administra- 
tions. It  had  a  very  remarkable  effect 'at  that 
time  in  fieicilitating  discussion  and  in  removing 
obstructions  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

6511.  Therefore,  in  any  further  negotiations, 
you  would,  I  presume,  adxnit  that  if  Fran(5e  made 
out  any  good  reason  for  complaint  upon  any 
particular  subject,  it  would  be  our  interest  and 
our  duty  to  try  and  remove  it  ?—  I  should  cer- 
tainly consider  it  an  object  of  the  greater  import* 
ance  to  meet  the  views  of  foreign  governments  in 
every  way  in  our  power  which  was  not  inconsittent 
with  our  principles. 

6512.  You  are,  perhi4)s,  aware  that  a  consider- 
aUe  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons inx>n  the  subject  of  the  ^'most  favoured 
nation  clause  when  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act  was  before  the  House  ? — Yes,  I 


6513.  It  was  there  contended,  was  it  not,  that 
these  favoured  nation  clauses  bound  us  only  to 
treat  those  countries  alike  which  came  under  like 
conditions? — It  was  so  contended. 

6514.  For  instance,  Mri  Gladstone  said  that 
his  contention  was  that  those  powers  that  bound 
themselves  by  the  same  conditions  as  the  five 
countries  proposed  to  be  exempted,  were  entitled 
to  equality;  I  may  say  that  the  question  before 
the  House  was  whether  the  cattle  coming  from 
certain  countries  should  be  allowed  free  ^ntry 
whilst  the  cattle  from  othev  countries  should  be 
slaughtered ;  it  was  contended  that  that  would  be 
a  vidiation  of  the  most  favoured  nation  clauses, 
and  the  difficulty  was  got  rid  of  by  placing  no 
country  in  the  schedule  at  all,  but  enacting  that 
the  cattle  coming  from  all  countries  should  be 
slau^tered  at  the  port  of  debarkation,  giving 
the  rrivy  Council  power  to  exclude  any  which 
might  come  under  dangerous  conditions ;  does  not 
that  show  that  at  that  time  the  interpretation  of 
the  favoured  nation  clause  was  a  broad  and  liberal 
one,  and  that  the  spirit  of  it  was  to  treat  countries 
which  came  under  the  same  conditions  on  the 
same  footing  ? — No  doubt,  as  I  have  already  said, 
that  is  the  kind  of  view  which  is  very  natural  and 
proper  to  take  of  the  clause,  but  it  shows  also  the 
qimculty  of  knowing  exactly  what  the  effect  of 
that  clause  is,  and  that  its  construction  is  open  to 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  different  Gt)vem- 
mente* 

6515.  Do  you  agree  with  this  statement  of  Sir 
VYiUiam  Harcourt,  that  ''  what  a  nation  could 
claim  under  the  finvoured  nation  clause,  was  that 
there  should  be  an  inmiediate  power  under  similar 
circumstances  to  admit  it  to  equal  rights  with 
others.    They  had  a  perfect  right  to  require  that 
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hey  should  be  admitted  to  equal  rights  the 
moment  that  they  were  under  similar  circum- 
stances to  other  nations  "  ? — I  think  if  that  prin* 
ciple  were  strictly  applied  to  our  commercial 
treaties  it  would  land  us  in  the  most  hopeless 
difficulties.  I  think  it  is  an  attempt  to  define 
much  too  closely  the  meaning  of  the  clause. 

6516.  In  answer  to  Question  5706,  peaking 
about  the  controversies    that    a  countervailing 
duty  would  be  likely  to  create,  you  spoke  about 
the  controversies  as  such  as  could  not  be  settled, 
and  you  say,  *<  I  think  that  that  could  not  fail  to 
give  rise  to  yerjr    irritating  controversies,  and 
controversies  which  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  settle,  and  which  could  not  be  settled 
without  concert,  and  without  common  inquiries, 
which  had  fiir  better  precede  than  succeed  any 
such   action  on  our  part''    The   question  has 
never  been  put  to  you,  and  I  will  now  put  it  to 
you  whether  you  would  dissent  from  a  proposi- 
tion that  a  conference  should  be  called  of  all  the 
sugar-producing  countries,  with  a  view  of  enter- 
ing into  a  convention  to  abolish  these  bounties, 
and  that  there  should  be  inserted  in  that  conven- 
tion a  clause,  which  I  will  (^1  a  penal  clause,  to 
operate  against  countries  which  continue  to  pay  a 
bounty ;  would  you  object  to  Quch  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ?--I  should  not  object  to  a  conference 
with  a  view  of  assisting  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
solution  of  the  question,  although  1  am  bound  to 
say  that  my  feeung  is  rather  that  the  conferences 
which  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  and,  in  fact, 
the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  since  it 
was  found  impossible  to  induce  foreign  Govem<- 
ments  to  adopt  refining  in  bond,  have  oeen  a  very 
doubtfril  advantage.    But  witii  regard  to  the 
convoking  of  a  conference  with  the  view  of  making 
a  treaty^  which  should  contain  a  penel  clause  of 
the  nature   described,   I  confess  that  my  own 
personal  opinion  would  be  unfavourable  to  such  a 
course.     1  have  an  extreme  repugnance  to  pro- 
pose an3rthing,  or  to  enter  into  any  btipulation 
vrith  a  £ore%n  Government  to  do  anything,  even 
although  it  may  be  supposed  that  we   should 
never  be  called  upon  to  do  it,  unless  it  is  a  thing 
which  it  would  be  right  and  proper  to  do  in  case 
we  were  called  upon  to  do  it.     Now,  I  entertain 
a  very  strong  opinion,  as  my  evidence  has  shown, 
that  the  imposition  by  us  of  a  countervailing 
duty  would  be-  an  extremely  impolitic  measure. 
If  the  effect  of  these  bounties  is,  as  it  is  stated  to 
be,  to  cause  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  commodity  to  the  British  consumer,  it  is 
clearly  very  impolitic  on  our  part  to  shut  out  the 
British  consumer  from  so  great  an  advantage  in 
order  to  relieve  particular  British  interests  from 
suffering,  which  we  might  amply  meet  at  a  far 
less  cost  than  would  be  entailed  upon  us  by  such 
a  policy.     In  fact,  I  think  the  indirect  effects  of 
tmit  policy  would  be  so  mischievous  and  costly 
that  it  would  be  a  most  unwise  policy  to  adopt. 
That  being  so,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  threaten, 
or  to  leave  foreign  Governments  under  the  sup- 
position that  under  any  circumstances  we  should 
adopt  it.     The  threat  might  possibly  operate,  but 
I  think  it  would  not  be  good  policy,  and  so  far  as 
my  personal  opinion  goes  I  should  not  approve  of 
that  course  of  policy. 

6517.  What  occurs  to  one  naturally  is,  that  in 
the  n^otiations  for  the  abolition  of  bounty,  the 
effect  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  course 
which  I  just  now  mentioned  of  a  penal  clause  ; 
bxtt  if  all  the  countries  which  produced  sugar 
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were  willing  to  come  under  an  engagement^  this 
clause  to  operate  only  in  case  they  broke  their 
engagement,  do  you  think  that  if  the  abolition  of 
these  bounties  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  we  should 
be  justified  in  refusing  to  come  under  a  conven- 
tion of  that  kind  to  which  all  the  other  powers 
assented  ? — I  think  if  all  the  other  powers  were 
willing  to  assent,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
insert  a  penal  clause.  If  they  bound  themselves 
by  treaty  to  refine  in  bond,  or  to  adopt  any  other 
measure  which  would  have  the  same  efiect,  that 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  that  was  done,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  a  penal  clause ;  but  if 
that  were  not  done  we  should  then  be  obliged  to , 
adopt  a  penal  clause,  and  to  act  under  it,  and  that 
I  should  regret. 

6518.  I  take  it  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 

{'ealousy,  as  the  various  conferences  have  shown, 
between  one  country  and  the  other;  and  we  have 
also  evidence  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
the  chief  reason  for  the  breaking  down  of  tnose 
conferences  was,  that  it  was  felt  bv  the  various 
countries  that  they  had  no  protection  from  one 
another;  if  a  penal  clause  would  remove  that 
jealousy,  do  you  think  it  would  be  bad  policy  to 
agree  to  it  ? — I  have  very  grave  doubts  whether 
an  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  by  such  a  mode 
unless  it  could  also  be  arrived  at  without  it 

6519.  As  I  have  fdready  said,  we  have  had 
evidence  that  it  was  the  want  of  some  such  clause 
which  led  to  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which 
eventually  put  an  end  to  all  the  conferences  in 
which  we  have  taken  part.  Supposing  that  the 
countries  themselves  were  all  of  them  to  say, 
"  We  are  willing  to  come  under  this  convention 
with  the  insertion  of  this  clause  as  against  each 
other  and  against  ourselves,"  do  vou  think  it 
would  be  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  refuse  to  agree  to  a  convention  with  such 
a  clause  in  it  ? — I  confess  I  am  still  unable  to  see 
how  the  insertion  of  such  a  clause  could  be  of 
any  advantage,  unless  on  the  supposition  that  all 
countries  which  became  parties  to  it  had  arrived 
at  a  state  of  enlightenment  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  a  convention  which  would  suftice 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  bouiities 
without  such  a  clause. 

G520.  Butlamassumingthat there isthatamount 
of  jealousy  between  one  country  and  the  other 
which  would  only  be  satisfied  by  the  insertion  of 
some  such  clause ;  do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  objection  in  this  country  to  a  convention  of 
that  land? — It  would  be  a  question  for  the 
Government  to  consider  if  the  question  arose. 
My  personal  opinion  is  against  it,  and  I  should 
regret  it.  I  think  that  it  would  not  be  a  judicious 
coui*se  to  take ;  that  it  would  be  open  to  miscon- 
struction, and  that  it  might  possibly  lead  us  into 
considerable  difficulties  in  the  future. 

6521.  In  the  Convention  of  1864  there  was  a 
similar  clause  to  that,  was  there  not? — The 
clause  in  the  Convention  of  1864  is  a  very  vague 
article,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves ;  but  I 
confess  that  after  15  years  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
recollect  the  exact  ^dscussion  which  took  place 
upon  it. 

6522.  Would  you  allow  me  to  refresh  your 
memory  by  means  of  the  prods  verbaux  {handing  it 
to  the  Witness)  ? — There  seems  to  be  no  discus- 
sion upon  Article  XIX.  The  fact  is,  that  these 
proces  verbaux  are  extremely  bald  and  meagre, 
and  they  represent  very  imperfectly  the  conver- 
sations, which  took  place ;  but  I  see-  here  that 
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Article  XIX.  is  simply  adopted ;  in  fact.  Article- 
XVIU.  is  adopted,  as  well  as  Article  XIX., 
without  any  comment  at  all. 

6523.  I  see  that  you  are  put  down  there  as 
havine  spoken  immediately  after  the  adoption  of 
Article  XIX.? — Yes,  on  some  other  subject  alto- 
gether. The  impression  left  on  my  mind,  which 
you  must  take  for  what  it  is  worth  after  such  a^ 
great  lapse  of  time,  is  this :  that  this  was  very 
much  urged  by  the  other  Governments,  and  that 
the  British  Commissioners  thought  that  it  was 
very  undesirable  to  allow  any  arrangement  of  this 
kind  to  take  place  without  our  having  a  voice  in* 
it.  It  was  in  order  to  enable  us  to  take  part  in 
any  such  discussion,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being 
possible  for  any  of .  those  Governments  to  take 
such  a  course  without  our  consent.  That  is  the 
meaning  which  I  place  upon  these  words 'that  the 
high  contracting  parties  would  be  at  liberty  in  a 
certain  event  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to 
the  surtax. 

6524.  Kot  as  to  whether  there  shall  be  a  sur- 
tax, but  as  to  the  surtax  ? — As  to  the  surtax  ta 
be  imposed. 

6525.  Does  not  that  rather  imply  that  a  surtax 
is  taken  for  granted  under  certain  conditions  ? — 
My  recollection  of  the  intention  was  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  thing  which  could  not  be  done 
except  by  concert,  and  that  an  opportunity  would 
be  given  to  the  British  Government  of  having  its 
say  upon  any  such  proposaL 

6526.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  be 
a  bad  thing  for  the  Government  to  assent  to  a. 
principle  which  they  thought  was  wrong;  and 
there  evidently  has  been  no  discussion,  according 
to  these  minutes,  upon  the  points  raised  by  such 
a  clause  ? — As  I  have  already  said,  these  proces 
ver beaux  are  extremely  meagre,  and  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  am  perfectiy  willing  to  admit  that  this 
clause  is  not,  from  my  present  point  of  view,  a 
judicious  one. 

6527.  You  afterwards  made  a  report,  did  you 
not,  upon  the  subject  to  the  Treasury,  which  wa& 
agreed  to  ^ — Yes. 

6528.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  made 
any  special  report  upon  that  article  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  at  this  mom^t  to  say.  I  have  not  re- 
ferred to  the  report. 

6529.  You  do,  I  think,  refer  in  the  report  to 
several  of  the  various  articles,  and  when  you 
come  to  Article  XIX.,  after  having  disposed  of 
Article  XVIIL,  you  go  on  ^nd  say  that  Article 
XIX.  calls  for  no  special  observations ;  at  any  rate, 
at  that  time,  was  your  feeling  strong  against  such 
a  course  as  that  which  I  am  advocating  ? — It  is 
"irery  difficult  to  say,  I  cannot  recollect  very  dis- 
tinctiy  what  my  feeling  was  at  the  time.  I 
think,  or  at  any  rate  I  hope,  I  have  grown  wiser 
in  15  years. 

6530.  At  any  rate,  from  the  report  and  from 
the  proces  verbaux  there  is  no  indication  that  you 
dissented  from  the  article  which  was  then  incor- 
porated in  the  convention  ? — No,  evidently  not. 

6531.  K  the  insertion  of  an  article  of  this  kind 
in  a  convention  was  to  lead  to  the  settlement  of 
this  question,  which  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
and  annoyance,  and  an  international  nuisance  as 

ou  yourself  term  it,  do  you  think  there  would 
e  any  very  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  such 
an  article,  having  already  agreed  to  it  when 
we  had  a  ** favoured  nation'^  clause  with  other 
countries  ? — I  still  am  of  opinion  that  we  should 
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be  more  likely  to  get  rid  of  the  international 
nuisance,  without  entering  into  such  a  stipula- 
tion. 

6532.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  it  unduly  ;  but  if  it 
was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  amongst 
the  sugar-producing  countries  that  such  an  article 
should  be  inserted,,  and  if  it  were  to  lead  to 
the  settlement  of  this  international  nuisance,  which 
has  been  going  on  so  long,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  wise  U>t  England  to  take  upon  herself  the 
responsibility  of  Keeping  the  sore  open  by  dissent- 
ing from  this  article  ? — The  case  you  put  is  a 
very  extreme  one,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  in  extreme  cases  it  may  or  may  not  be 
wise  to  depart  from  a  principle ;  but  I  should 
think  the  precedent  a  bad  one,  and  as  at  present 
advised  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  recommend 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  such 
a  clause. 

6533.  In  answer  to  Question  5709  you  say, 
speaking  of  the  complaint  which  is  common  to 
both  the  West  India  planters  and  the  sugar 
growers,  that  you  cannot  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened that  both  the  refiners  and  the  growers 
nave  had  a  reasonable  subject  of  complaint ;  can 
you  not  suppose  that  there  is  a  loss  entailed  upon 
both  the  sugar  grower  and  the  sugar  refiner  by 
the  system  of  bounties  ? — I  can  understand  that, 
no  doubt,  the  operation  of  the  bountv  on  refined 
sugar  may  be  an  injury  to  the  British  refiner ; 
and  I  can  understand,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
bounty  on  the  Austrian  raw  sugar  is  an  injury  to 
the  West  Indian  planter ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
inconsistency,' or  at  all  events  something  which 
is  not  quite  intelligible  at  first  sight,  in  the  two 
complaints  coinciding  in  point  of  time.  At  all 
events,  one  would  have  thought  that  if  the  bounty 
on  the  Austrian  raw  sugar  is  a  disadvantage  to 
the  West  Indian  planter,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  British  refiner,  and  would  compensate 
him,  to  seme  extent^  for  the  injury  he  sustained 
from  the  bounty  on  the  French  refined  sugar. 
That  was  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  I  felt. 

6534.  Supposing  that  the  natural  price  of  raw 
sugar  is  20  /.  per  ton,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Austrian  bounty,  it  only  fetches  18/.  per 
ton,  that  is  a  loss  to  the  grower  of  2  L  ? — Yes. 

6535.  Supposing  that  the  natural  price  of 
refined  sugar  is  20/.  per  ton,  plus  the  21.  10  s. 
for  manufacturing,  that  is  to  say,  22  /.  10  j.,  and 
that  it  only  fetcnes  22  /.  5  s ,  in  consequence  of 
the  French  loaf  sugar  being  unduly  depressed, 
there  is  a  loss  to  the  manufacturer  of  5  s.  per 
ton  ? — Yes. 

6536.  So  that  in  both  cases  there  may  be  a 
loss  ? — Yes. 

6537.  And  of  course  a  loss  of  5  s.  per  ton  to  a 
manufacturer  who  perhaps  turns  out  500  tons  a 
week  would  be  almost  absolute  ruin  ? — That  I 
daresay  is  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

6538.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  anything 
like  accurate  to  define  free  trade  as  a  system  by 
which  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
countries  should  be  regulated  entirely  by  natural 
causes  ;  and  by  natural  causes  I  mean  of  course 
the  competing  power  of  those  countries  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  advantages  which  they  may 
possess,  free,  of  course,  from  all  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, either  import  duties  or  export  bounties  ? 
— I  think  thbt  is  a  very  good  definition.     A  per- 
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fectly  free  trade  is  a  trade  with  which  no  Govern- 
ment interferes. 

6539.  When  we  adopted  free  trade  as  our 
policy,  do  you  think  this  country  could  possibly 
nave  anticipated  that  a  system  oi  bounties  would 
have  prevailed  with  regard  to  sugar  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  anticipated ;  very  likely  it 
was  not.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  affected 
the  policy  of  this  country  if  it  had  been  antici* 
pated  by  those  who  introduced  it ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  an  eviL 

6540.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  article  of 
import  which  is  subject  to  a  bounty  such  as 
sugar  is  ? — I  am  not  aware  at  this  moment  of  any 
article  which  receives  a  direct  bounty,  but  I 
think  you  might  find  that  there  are  articles  on 
which  very  much  the  same  result  is  produced  as 
in  the  case  of  sugar  by  the  operation  of  the 
foreign  laws. 

6541.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  soy  that 
there  is  any  such  article  ? — Tnere  is  a  case  in 
connection  with  the  iron  trade  which  seems  to 
me  to  have  a  very  similar  effect,  which  Mr. 
Lowthian  Bell  called  my  attention  to  the  other 
day,  and  which  I  believe  he  intends  to  question 
me  about. 

6542.  In  answer  to  Question  5699,  you  state 
in  effect,  I  think,  that  you  see  no  distinction  in 
principle  between  a  countervailing  duty  and  an 
export  boimty ;  your  words  are :  **  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  it  is  the  right  course  to  impose  an 
import  duty  to  countervail  a  bounty,  with  a  view 
of  equalising  and  removing  a  disability  thrown 
upon  a  British  producer  by  the  legislation  of  a 
foreign  country,  it  must  be  equally  right  to  give 
a  bounty  to  countervail  an  import  duty";  is 
there  not  this  difference  between  the  two,  that 
no  foreign  import  duty  on  our  manufactures  can 
deprive  our  manufacturers  of  the  advantage  of 
our  home  market  at  least,  whereas  bounties  given 
by  foreign  countries  on  their  exports  may  deprive 
our  manufacturers  of  the  heme  market  ? — Home 
market  or  foreign  market  it  seems  to  be  of  very 
little  consequence.  The  question  is  whether  the 
trade  is  injured,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  injured. 
Trade,  of  course,  knows  no  nationality,  and  if  a 
British  manufacturer  suffers  in  any  market  in 
consequence  of  the  legislation  of  a  foreign  country, 
it  seems  to  me  that  on  the  principle  that  has 
already  been  asserted,  he  would  have  a  claim  to 
call  upon  his  Government,  as  far  as  they  could,  to 
remove  from  him  the  disability  under  which  he 
was  so  placed. 

6543.  But  you  see  our  home  market  is  a  very 
large  and  important  market  as  compared  with 
most  countries  ? — No  doubt. 

6544.  Is  there  not  this  difference  also,  that  in 
regard  to  the  important  duties  which  foreign 
countries  choose  to  place  upon  our  manufacture, 
we  have  no  power  whatever,  so  far  as  correcting 
their  action  is  concerned  ? — No. 

6545.  But  in  regard  to  the  bounty  which  they 
may  choose  to  impose  on  one  of  their  exports,  we, 
if  we  adopted  a  countervailing  dutjr,  would  be 
able  to  have  a  control  over  their  action  with  re- 
gard to  that  bounty  ? — We  can  only  control  their 
action  by  putting  on  an  import  duty.  In  the 
other  case  we  could  control  their  action  by  put- 
ting on  a  bounty  upon  export. 

6546.  I  think  hardly  that,  because  they  could 
follow  us  as  far  as  we  chose  to  go,  and  that  could 
not  exceed  our  bounty  ? — And  they  could  exceed 
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\,  t»      *    ^^^  import  duty.  It  is  the  same  case ;  they  might 
.!:!l        go  up  perpetually  with  their  bounty.  ^ 
29  July  6547.  But  in  the  one  case  we  retain  our  own 

1879.  market,  at  all  events,  for  ourselves? — With  re- 
gard to  the  extent  to  which  the  home  market 
would  be  ruined  by  a  bounty,  of  course  bounties 
are  things  of  which  the  limit  is  very  clear.  I 
mean  in  the  case  of  a  bounty  produced  by  a 
drawback.  Of  course  if  a  foreign  government 
chooses  to  give  a  distinct  subsidy  upon  its  ex* 

Eortations,  that  is  an  act  so  extraordinary  that  it 
as  to  be  considered  on  a  different  principle ;  but 
then  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  is  wise 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  receive  a  gra- 
tuitous gift  on  the  part  of  foreign  governments. 
In  the  case  of  a  bounty  which  is  simply  an  exr 
aggerated  drawback,  that  is  a  measure  01  benefit 
to  the  exporter  which  is  strictly  and  necessarily 
limited  by  the  amount  of  the  revenue  from  the 
import.  It  never  can  exceed  that ;  and,  in  fact 
it  can  never  approach  it  without  making  the 
thing  ridiculous,  and  impossible  for  the  foreign 
government  to  retain  it.  Therefore  I  cannot 
conceive  the  case  of  the  home  market  being 
encroached  upon  beyon^l  a  certain  limit.  In  the 
present  case,  as  we  all  know,  the  home  market 
is  only  encroached  upon  to  the  extent  of  160,000 
tons  out  of  a  production  of  700,000  tons. 

6548.  Is  there  not  also  this  difference  :  that  in 
the  case  of  a  countervailing  duty,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  honourable  Chairman,  the  natural 
price  of  the  article  which  would  be  produced, 
supposing  that  there  was  no  countervailing  duty 
at  all,  would  remain  the  same;  you  do  not  raise 
the  natural  producing  price  of  the  article,  as  the 
Chairman  pointed  out  to  you ;  it  is  stimulated 
at  present  by  the  export  bounty,  and  the  price 
is  unnaturally  cheapened ;  that  is  the  effect  of 
bounties,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  the  alleged  effect. 
To  whatever  extent  that  is  the  case,  no  doubt 
the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  might 
remedy  it  and  restore  it  to  its  original  state. 

6549.  But  what  I  mean  by  the  natural  price 
of  the  article  is  what  it  can  be  produced  at  in  a 
country  free  from  either  duties  or  bounties ;  of 
course  if  a  countervailing  duty  is  put  on  by 
this  country  which  is  equivalent  to  the  bounty 
which  the  French  Government  give  on  the  ex- 
port of  their  sugar,. then  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  equalise  the  price  of  sugar ;  in  fact,  the 
price  of  sugar  in  this  country  would  then  be  at 
its  natural  price  ? — That  entirely  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  price  01  sugar  h^  been 
depressed  by  the  operation  of  the  bounties  to 
exactly  the  same  extent  as  would  be  remedied 
by  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty.  Of 
course  that  is  an  assumption  which  may  be  per- 
fectly correct.  If  the  depression  in  price  does 
not  correspond  with  the  bounty  (which  is  rather 
my  own  belief)  then  the  imposition  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty  might  raise  the  price  of  sugar  above 
its  natural  level. 

6550.  However  the  difference  that  I  want  to 
establish  in  regard  to  import  duty,  is  that  when 
the  French  Government  imposes  an  import  duty 
upon  our  manufactures,  they  unnaturally  raise 
the  price  of  that  article  by  putting  on  an  import 
duty  ? — No  doubt. 

6551.  So  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  a  countervailing  duty  as  regards  our- 
selves, and  an  import  duty  as  regards  other 
countries  ? — The  eflect  of  an  import  duty  in  that 
country  is  to  enable  the  French    producers  to 
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sell  below  cost  price.  In  both  cases  the  French 
Government  enables  her  producer,  whether  re- 
finer or  manufacturer,  by  protecting  him  by 
an  import  duty  to  sell  his  goods  below  cost 
price. 

6552.  I  do  not  quite  understand  upon  what 
principle  that  can  be,  because  a  protective  duty 
you  say  enables  a  maDufacturer  to  sell  below 
cost  price ;  now  that  duty,  it  seems  to  me,  might 
enable  him  to  sell  above  cost  price.  Supposing 
that  there  was  a  heavy  protective  duty  against 
our  manufacture,  it  would  enable  the  French 
manufacturer,  would  it  not,  to  sell  his  article 
above  the  price  that  would  be  the  natural  profit 
to  him,  because  he  could  retain  the  market  en- 
tirely to  himself,  and  increase  the  prices  ? — The 
effect,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  this :  Whenever 
a  foreign  government  is  asked  to  remove  a  pro- 
tective duty,  tjie  English  Government  is  im- 
mediately met  by  the  reply,  in  a  negotiation, 
that  the  foreign  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  can- 
not be  produced  so  cheaply  as  the  English  article; 
and  that  if  the  English  article  is  admitted  with- 
out a  duty,  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  be 
ruined,  because  the  cost  of  production  in  France 
is  said  to  be  higher  than  the  cost  of  production 
in  England.  That  is  the  argument.  Then  the 
French  Government  comes  in  and  puts  on  this 
protective  duty,  and  the  French  manufacturer 
can  sell  his  article  under  cover  of  this  protective 
duty  at  a  price  which  will  compensate  him  for 
the  difference  of  cost  between  the  English  article 
and  his  own.  Therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  he  sells 
it  at  the  English  price  plus  the  duty,  and  there- 
fore he  sells  it  below  his  own  coat  of  production, 
not  below  the  natural  cost  of  production  of  the 
article,  because  that,  of  course,  is  determined  by 
the  price  in  the  market  of  the  world.  That  is 
the  sense  in  which  I  think  he  sells  below  his  cost 
price. 

6553.  The  effect  of  a  bounty  must  ^be  as  we 
have  agreed,  I  think,  to  stimulate  unnaturally 
the  production  of  the  particular  article  to  which 
the  bounty  is  applied  ? — Yes. 

6554.  And  any  industry  in  that  position,  I 
think  you  agree  with  the  Chairman,  must  be  on 
an  unsound  footing,  and  a  cheapness  based  upon 
the  bounty  is  one  that  is  not  certain  to  last  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

6555.  If  you  could  believe  that  our  sugar  in- 
dustries in  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  and  our 
sugar  refiners  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  ruined 
by  .the  continuance  of  this  bounty  system,  would 
it  alter  your  views  at  all  as  to  the  policy  of  put- 
ting on  a  countervailing  duty  ? — My  answer  to 
that  question  would  be  something  of  this  sort : 
that  that  result  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
such  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  foreign  re- 
fining trade  stimulated  by  bounties,  as  would 
really  mean  this :  that  the  French  Government 
were  content,  not  only  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of 
their  revenue  from  sugar,  but  to  give  a  very  large 
sum  out  of  their  other  revenues  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  French  refiners  to  supply  the 
British  market  with  cheap  refined  sugar.  That 
would  be  so  extraordinary  an  act,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  it  seriously,  but  if 
so  extraordinarily  foolish  a  thing  were  done  by 
any  foreign  government,  I  think  it  might  then  be 
a. question  whether  it  would  not  be  a  wise  thing 
for  the  English  Government  to  compensate  its 
own  industry  in  the  handsomest  manner,  and  to 
enable  them  to  turn  their  energies  into  some 
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other  channel,  and  to  accept  this  large  subsidy 
from  France.  That  is  the  kind  of  way  in  which 
it  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind ;  it  is  not  a 
question  which  can  practically  arise.  We  know 
pretty  well  the  limit  within  which  the  bounties 
can  operate ;  they  can  never  destroy,  ot  anything 
like  destroy,  the  refining  industry  of  England, 
although  they  may  encroach  upon  it,  and  there- 
fore  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  practical  ques- 
tion. 

6556.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  compen- 
sate the  West  India  interests  as  well  ? — Cer- 
tainly, I  would  compensate  all  the  interests  that 
suffered,  rather  than  absolutely  reject  so  great 
an  advantage. 

Mr.  Eugene  Collins. 

6;557.  You  have  stated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  any  method  of  correlation  between 
yield  and  duties  ? — I  believe  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  an  exact  correlation. 

6558.  And  you  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
only  remedy  for  these  bounties  which  are  an 
evil,  is  some  system  of  manufacturing  in  bond 
and  of  refining  in  bond  ? — I  think  that  is  the  only 
complete  system. 

6559.  You  have  stated,  although  I  do  not  sup- 
pose very  seriously,  in  your  last  answer,  that  the 
remedy  which  you  would  suggest,  if  there  were 
no  other  way  of  dealing  with  it,  would  be  by 
compensating  an  industry,  if  the  industry  were 
proved  to  have  suffered  by  the  fact  of  the  various 
powers  refusing  to  agree  to  refining  in  bond ;  I 
suppose  you  were  not  quite  serious  in  that  sug- 
gestion ?< — I  do  not  think  that  I  put  the  state- 
ment quite  in  that  form.  I  think  that  the 
statement  which  I  made  was,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  the  honourable  Member,  which  was 
rather  in  a  different  shape.  I  do  not  think  I 
stated  that  this  could  be  a  proper  course,  or  a 
possible   course,   simply  on  account  of  foreign 

Sovemments  refusing  to  refine  in  bond ;  it  really 
ad  reference  to  the  question  put  to  me  on  the 
the  supposition  of  the  whole  of  the  British  refin- 
ing trade  being  destroyed  by  the  operation  of 
foreign  bounties. 

6560.  Supposing  that  those  various  countries 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  adopt  this  suggestion  of  refining  in 
bond,  have  you  thought  of  any  means  of  meeting 
what  you  consider  to  be  an  admitted  difficulty 
or  evil,  that  is  to  say,  the  bounty  system  ? — I 
think  it  is  one  of  those  evils  that  will  cure  itself 
if  it  is  let  alone ;  and  I  think  it  is  in  course  of 
being  cured.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
French  are  beginning  to  be  very  much  alive  to 
the  inconvenience  which  they  are  suffering  from 
the  Austrian  system;  and  it  is  also  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Austrian  Government  are  be- 
coming alive  to  the  enormous  loss  which  they 
are  incurring  by  these  bounties,  and  bv  their 
recent  legislation  they  have  done  something,  I 
believe,  towards  restraining  it.  Therefore  I 
think  it  is  not  an  evil  which  will  be  permanent ; 
but,  however,  I  fully  admit  that,  so  long  as  it 
lasts,  it  is  a  very  great  inconvenience,  and  one 
that  I  very  much  regret  As  regards  the  effect 
on  the  trade  in  this  country,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  denying  that  the  effect  is  in- 
jurious, I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  has  been 
so  great  as  is  stated,  and  I  doubt  still  more 
whether  any  of  the  remedies  proposed  would 
produce  the  result  anticipated. 
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6561.  I  think  you  stated  in  one  of  your  very 
early  answers  that  the  whole  subject  of  these 
duties  was  originally  brought  before  the  con- 
sideration of  our  Government  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  rectify  what  were  con- 
sidered certain  fiscal  irregularities  of  the  various 
countries  that  were  supposed  to  give  bounties  ? 
— That  was  the  origin. 

6562.  Since  that  time  in  the  various  confer- 
ences and  discussions  that  have  taken  place  on 
the  subject,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  amount  of 
public  attention  devoted  to  it  for  the  last  16 
years  by  the  various  governments,  and  so  far  the 
enlightenment  of  public  opinion  in  the  various 
countries  tend  to  produce  the  effect  that  you 
have  been  now  referring  to,  that  is  to  say,  the 

^  eventual  abolition  of  those  irregularities  ? — It  has 
been  a  very  painful  process,  undoubtedly ;  and 
one  must  recollect  that  Europe  has  undergone 
very  unfortunate  changes'  since  those  days,  and 
that  the  financial  condition  of  several  European 
countries  has  compelled  them  (for  instance,  I 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  case  of  France),  at 
all  events  to  raise  their  sugar  duties,  and  to  rely 
still  more  upon  the  advance  of  revenue  which  is 
effected.  But  still,  looking  to  the  future,  I  think 
there  is  a  better  prospect  now  of  those  govern- 
ments being  compelled  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  reconsider  their  legislation  than  there 
has  been  for  some  time  past. 

6563.  I  collect  from  that  answer  that  you 
would  prefer,  independently  of  other  considera- 
tions, to  leave  to  the  natural  course  of  events, 
and  to  the  influences  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
respective  Governments,  the  adjustment  of  the 
matter  of  bounties,  rather  than  to  adopt  some  mode 
of  dealing  with  them  in  this  country  which  may 
have  the  serious  effect  of  charging  or  embarrass- 
ing consumers  to  the  extent  which  has  been 
suggested? — I  certainly  should  think  that  any 
course  would  be  preferable  to  throwing  so  large 
a  charge  upon  the  consumer  as  would  be  entailed 
by  the  imposition  of  the  duty  which  I  have  heard 
suggested.  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that 
the  British  Government  may  not  yet  do  much  by 
representation  and  by  concerted  action;  but  I  cer- 
tainly should  very  much  regret  the  adoption  of 
snch  a  measure  as  that  suggested,  viz.,  of  agree- 
ing to  what  is  called  a  penal  article  in  any  of  our 
conventions. 

6564.  In  the  event  of  the  views  of  the  various 
Governments  tiiat  we  are  referring  to  not  being 
influenced  either  by  public  opinion  or  by  the 
other  considerations,  would  you  in  that  case  try 
to  meet  the  difficulty  by  any  other  measures 
taken  independentiy  by  our  own  Government  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  which  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt 
with  a  view  of  rectifying  the  mischief. 

6565.  You  can  suggest  no  mode  of  dealing 
with  it  in  the  event  of  these  countries  not  trying 
to  meet  what  is  an  admitted  evil  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  suggest  one,  certainly,  at  present. 

6566.  You  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether 
bounties  had  the  effect  of  enabling  producers  in 
fact  to  produce  more  cheaply ;  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  from  you,  if  it  would  not  be 
troubling  you  too  much,  an  amplification  of  that 
idea;  will  you  shortly  explain  your  reason  for 
making  that  statement  ? — My  reason  for  making  . 
the  statement  was  simply  derived  from  mv 
general  experience  of  protected  industries.    It 
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has  been  generally  found  that  the  industries  ^ 
which  are  unassisted  by  their  Governments, 
either  in  the  form  of  subsidy  or  by  protective 
duties,  when  left  to  their  own  natural  energy, 
exert  themselves  more,  and  arrive  at  cheaper 
methods  of  production,  and,  generally  speaking, 
succeed  to  a  greater  extent  than  industries  which 
are  fostered  by  legislation.  That  was  the  whole 
meaning  of  my  remark.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  refer  to  a  great  many  cases  in  the 
history  of  this  country  in  which  industries  have 
increased  enormously  both  in  their  extent  and  in 
the  cheapness  of  their  production,  owing  to  the 
removal  of  protective  duties. 

6567.  That  is  to  say,  where  any  trades  or 
industries  are  fostered  by  unnatural  or  artificial 
means,  the  efiect  is  generally  speaking  to  produce 
either  indifference  t6  economy,  or  want  of  appli- 
cation of  intelligent  modes  of  manufacture  to 
which  by  greater  competition  they  would  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  ;  and  that  consequently 
an  industry  of  that  kind  cannot  be  as  sound  or 
as  prosperous  as  an  unassisted  industry  ? — That 
is  my  meaning. 

6568.  I  should  like  to  have  your  view  upon 
that  subject  in  order  that  the  Committee  may 
compare  it  with  the  views  expressed  by  other 
witnesses.  It  has  been  alleged  by  several  wit- 
nesses, that  France  may  be  able  to  retain  and 
carry  on  the  trade  of  refining  on  more  favourable 
terms  than  the  refiners  in  this  country;  as- 
suming that  your  view  of  the  bounty  system  is 
an  accurate  one,  can  you  contemplate  a  condition 
of  things  such  as  these  witnesses  have  put  before 
us  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  fostered  industry  such 
as  the  refining  industry  in  France,  may  never- 
theless be  enabled  to  swamp  and  ruin  the  re- 
fining industry  in  this  countrv,  the  former  being 
a  protected  industry  ? — 1  fully  admit  that  there 
is  a  great  inconsistency.  I  think  the  case  of  the 
French  refiners  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  explain  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  an  efiScient  industrv,  and  that  the  methods  of 
production  are  very  skilful,  and  that  they  do  not, 
at  all  events  at  present,  show  the  indications  of 
apathy  and  ill  success  which  are  verv  often  ob- 
served in  the  cases  of  industries  artificially  fos- 
tered. Still  I  think  the  general  law  in  the  long 
run  is  very  likely  to  operate,  though  I  fully 
admit  that  so  far  it  does  not  appear  to  apply  in 
the  present  case. 

6569.  But  the  fact  of  an  exception  to  a  general 
principle  would  nevertheless  not  influence  your 
general  opinion  upon  the  subject? — It  would  not 
influence  my  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  pursue, 
because  I  am  myself  unable  to  see  my  way  to 
any  cotirse  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
land  us  in  still  greater  evils  and  difiSculties. 

6570.  One  word  on  the  subject  of  some  ques- 
tions which  were  put  to  you  in  reference  to  the 
importation  of  raw  sugar.  In  answer  to  Question 
5671,  you  stated  that  in  1877  the  importation  of 
raw  sugar    had    reached   the   large   amount  of 

•  16,620,000  cwt.,  that  is  to  say,  from  1862,  when 
the  importation  was  10,000,000  cwt.,  it  increased 
in  the  15  years  to  16,620,000  cwt.  We  have  it 
further,  that  the  improvement  in  the  trade  was 
not  progressive,  because  in  the  year  following, 
the  importation  had  diminished  to  some  extent, 
that  is  to  say,  it  had  fallen  to  14,918,000  cwt. ; 
would  you  draw  an  inference  bearing  on  that 
subject  to  anything'  like   the   efiect  tnat  I  am 
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about  to  state ;  that  when  the  importation  was  so 
largely  stimulated  in  1877  by  the  prices  of  1876, 
stocks  in  this  country  had  become  so  large  during 
those  prosperous  two  yeara  that  the  natural  efiect 
upon  trade  might  have  been  that  orders  might 
have  diminished  to  some  extent,  and  that  the 
natural  result  of  the  inflation  in  the  years  1876. 
and  1877  was  to  diminish  the  importation  in  the 
year  following  ? — I  think  that  was  very  probably 
the  case.  The  stock  of  these  different  countries 
was  reduced  very  much  by  the  unnatural  and  ex- 
ceptional stimulus  of  1876  and  1877,  and  there 
was  an  inevitable  reaction  in  1878. 

6571.  Is  not  that  the  natural  condition  of  all 
trades;  depression  following  inflation,  and  infla- 
tion usually,  in  its  cycle,  taking  the  place  of 
depression  ? — Yes ;  no  doubt 

6572.  You  expressed  yourself  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  your  extreme  repugnance  in  tne  event 
of  a  conference  again  taking  place  on  the  subject, 
to  threaten  any  measure  that  you  were  not  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  ? — Yes. 

6573.  If  you  were  again  engaged  in  a  con- 
ference on  tihis  subject  you  would  be  altogether 
opposed  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  impose  countervailing  duties?— I  should  dis- 
tinctly. 

6574.  You  have  already  stated  in  a  previous 
answer  that  you  would  not  threaten  penal  mea- 
sures in  the  event  of  the  bounties  not  being  dis- 
continued?—No  ;  I  have  a  great  dislike  to  that 
kind  of  policy. 

6575.  Therefore  you  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  the  event  of  a  conference  taking 
place  mere  threats,  without  any  intention  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  would  produce  all  tho 
results,  which  those  interested  in  refining  in  this 
coimtry  and  the  growers  in  the  West  Indies  wish 
to  produce? — Jf  you  were  to  threaten  these 
measures  without  executing  them,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  foreign  governments  would  not 
see  through  a  policy  of  that  kind ;  I  think  they 
would  very  soon  find  out  whether  we  were  in 
earnest  or  not  in  using  that  language,  and  their 
action  would  be  shaped  accordingly. 

6576.  But  if  you  were  representing  this  coun- 
try as  a  commissioner,  you  would  not  yourself  be 
a  party  to  a  threat  of  that  kind  ? — I  should  not., 
certainly. 

6577.  You  stated  very  properly,  that  if  the 
various  parties  were  willing  to  assent  to  the  pro- 
posals which  were  suggested,  of  course  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  a  penal  clause  ;  but,  in 
the  converse  case  you  stated  that  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  assent  you  supposed  we  should  be 
forced  to  put  on  a  countervailing  duty ;  will  you 
explain  that  more  clearly.  Do  you  think  we 
should  be  forced,  in  the  event  of  their  not  assent- 
ing, to  impose  a  countervailing  duty? — I  was 
assuming  that  we  had  agreed  to  this  clause. 

6578.  You  said  that  in  the  converse  case,  if 
they  were  not  willing  to  assent,  we  should  be 
forced  to  put  on  a  countervailing  duty  ? — I  meant, 
I  presume,  that  if  we  had  gone  into  the  con- 
ference on  that  understanding,  and  if  we  had 
accepted  an  invitation  on  that  basis,  we  could 
not  turn  round  at  the  last  moment,  in  the  event 
of  our  failing  in  our  object,  and  say,  *^  Oh,  very 
well,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it" 

6579.  You  would  not  assume  that  there  would 
be  a  probability  that  we  should  go  into  any 
conference,   the    effect  of  which  we  conceived 

would 
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would  be  to  bind  us  to  the  policy  of  a  counter- 
vailing  duty,  or  to  any  other  pohcy  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  extremely  injudicious. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

6580.  You  have  been  asked  whether  by 
Article  XIX.  of  the  Convention  of  1864,  this 
country  is  not  committed  to  the  principle  of  a 
countervailing  duty ;  do  you  think  that  is  the 
case  ? — My  own  construction  of  that  clause  is 
most  deciaedly  that  it  is  not  so  committed. 

6581.  That  is  from  your  recollection  of  what 
passed  at  the  time? — My  recollection  of  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  is  this :  that  the  foreign 
governments  with  whom  we  were  negotiating 
were  very  desirous  that  some  such  clause  should 
be  inserted,  and  that  1  and  my  colleague  felt 
that  it  was  very  desirable  in  the  event  of  such  a 
question  arising,  that  the  English  Government 
should  be  able  to  take  part  in  a  conference,  and 
to  be  sure  that  no  measure  of  the  sort  could  be 
adopted  except  in  concert  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  so  that  we  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  of  discussing  any  such  proposal 
in  conference,  but  also  of  making  our  objections 
to  it,  and  preventing  its  being  executed,  without 
such  concert. 

6582.  Have  you  referred  recently  to  the  speech 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
introducing  a  Bill  made  necessary  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1864,  for  the  rearrangement  of  the 
duties,  in  which  he  explains  the  provisions  of 
that  Convention? — I  did  refer  to  it  the  other 
day,  in  consequence  of  my  examination. 

6583.  Would  you  say  that  the  following  pas- 
sages bore  out  your  view.  After  referring  to  the 
invitation  of  the  French  Government  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  the  abolition  of  bounties, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
then  went  on  to  say:  **  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment replied,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  think 
of  inducing  Parliament  to  enter  upon  any  system 
of  duty  on  sugar  which  should  cripple  or  restrain 
the  liberty  of  I^arliament  with  regard  to  making 
that  article  a  vehicle  for  its  financial  purposes  " ; 
and  again  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  says : 
**  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  Convention  to  prevent  Parliament 
from  taking  whatever  steps  it  thought  proper  with 
regard  to  raising  or  lowering  the  duty."  That 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  considered  that  this 
country  was  entirely  free,  if  it  liked,  to  abolish 
all  duties  on  sugar  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  to  that  extent  his  remark  would  be  quite 
inconsistent  with  any  such  construction  as  has 
been  placed  upon  that  Article. 

6584.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  scarcely  have  made 
that  statement  if  he  had  believed  that  this 
country  was  bound,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  levy  duties  on  sugar  ? — No. 

6585.  AVith  respect  to  an  expression  which 
you  made  use  of  as  to  these  bounties  being  an 
mternational  nuisance,  do  you  consider  that  tnese 
bounties  are  more  injurious  to  the  country  which 

fives  them,  or  to  the  country  which  receives  the 
ounty-fed  sugar  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  think  the  country  which  gives  them  is  the 
country  which  suffers  most. 

6586.  And  it  is  msunly  with  reference  to  the 
country  which  gives  them  that  you  speak  of  these 
bounties  being  an  international  nuisance? — I 
think  that  is  the  predominant  evil  in  them ;  but 
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I  do  not  at  all  deny  that  it  is  an  evil  that  an  in- 
dustry should  be  disturbed  by  these  irregular 
acts  on  the  part  of  foreign  governments. 

6587.  The  country  which  grants  these  bounties 
has,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay  a  large  sum  out  of 
its  exchequer,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  diverts 
its  interests  and  capital  from  the  most  productive 
sources  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6588.  Whereas  the  country  which  receives  the 
bounty-fed  sugar  receives  a  considerable  boon 
with  regard  to  the  consumer,  but  has  some  of  its 
industries  seriously  disturbed  ? — That  is  a  very 
fair  statement  of  the  effects. 

6589.  And  in  your  opinion  the  first  evil  would 
be  immeasurably  greater  than  the  second? — 
Certainly. 

6590.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  system  of 
giving  bounties  is  a  relic  of  an  old  system  which 
was  generally  in  force  in  past  times? — Un- 
doubtedly ;  and  you  will  find  in  all  the  treaties 
which  this  country  has  made  up  to  a  recent  date 
that  bounties  are  always  one  of  the  forms  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  which  are 
contemplated  and  provided  against. 

6591.  And  that  system  has  virtually  died  out, 
except  in  the  case  of  sugar  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
any  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  any  important 
article  of  trade  in  Europe  at  present;  nor,  in  the 
case  of  sugar,  is  it  given  in  the  form  of  bounty. 

6592.  You  would  be  inclined  yourself  rather 
to  trust  to  those  causes  which  have  made  the 
nations  give  up  the  system  of  bounties  with  re- 
gard to  other  articles  to  induce  them  ultimately 
to  give  it  up  with  regard  to  sugaf  also  ? — I  be- 
lieve myself  that  that  is  the  surest  and  the  best 
mode  of  bringing* about  the  result  which  we  all 
desire.  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  that  would 
be  the  result. 

6593.  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  these  incessant  negotiations,  and 
pressings  of  foreign  governments  to  give  up  these 
bounties,  may  have  had  the  very  opposite  effect 
to  that  which  was  intended,  and  may  have  in- 
duced them  to  believe  that  they  were  inflicting 
an  injury  upon  this  country  while  conferring  a 
benefit  upon  their  own  people,  instead  of  the  re- 
verse ? — I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  that  view.  I  think  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  people  in  foreign  countries  has  been 
that  their  industries  were  gaining  some  advan- 
tages at  the  expense  of  ours,  which  they  do  not 
like  to  give  up. 

6594.  You  were  examineil  at  considerable 
length  as  to  the  comparative  imports  of  sugar  in 
1875  and  1878 ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  between 
the  years  1875  and  1878  the  consumption  per 
head  of  many  important  articles  has  la;'gely 
diminished  in  this  country,  owing  probably  to 
the  depression  of  trade  ? — ^It  is  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  a  considerable  number  of  articles. 

6595.  Is  it  not  the  case  with  respect  to  spirits? 
— In  the  case  of  spirits  the  consumption  has 
diminished. 

6596.  With  respect  to  malt,  there  is  some 
diminution,  I  believe? — Yes.  It  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  tobacco ;  it  is  not  the  case  with 
regard  to  tea ;  it  is  the  case  with  regard  to  raw 
sugar ;  it  is  the  case  with  regard  to  wheat  and 
wheat-flour;  it  is  the  case  with  regard  to  cocoa; 
it  is  the  case  with  regard  to  rice ;  and  as  regards 
wine  and  British  spirits  and  malt,  there  is  a 
considerable  dhninution. 

6597.  Is  it  not  very  probable  that  the  same 
B  B  3  influences 
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influences  may  operate  with  respect  to  sugar  ? — 
The  reduction  in  the  consumption  in  the  case  of 
sugar  is  not  greater  than  in  the  case  of  other 
articles. 

6598.  But  yet  it  is  considerable  ? — I  think  it 
very  likely.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  a 
great  number  of  cases. 

6699.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this  diminished 
consuming  power  of  the  country  has  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  diminished  importation  of 
sugar?— I  should  have  thought  so.  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  depression  in  the  country 
in  the  past  year  had  some  effect  in  diminishing 
the  consumption. 

6600.  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion  the  con- 
sumption of  loaf  sugar  in  this  country  was  not 
increasing  ? — That  is  an  opinion  which  I  have 
been  led  to  form,  but  I  cannot  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  exact  data  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  1 

6601.  It  has  been  stated,  I  think,  to  us  that 
at  the  time  when  the  Convention  was  made  in 
1864,  the  production  of  loaf  sugar  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  about  200,000  tons,  and  that  at 
present  the  production  has  nearly  ceased ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  refined 
sugar  has  not  increased  in  that  time  by  more  than 
165,000  tons;  that  would  confirm  the  view, 
would  it  not,  that  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar 
in  this  country  is  not  increasing  ? — If  that  state- 
ment is  correct,  it  proves  the  fact. 

6602.  Whereas  the  consumption  of  other  sorts 
of  sugar  has  very  largely  indeed  increased  in 
this  countrv  ?~It  has  enormously  increased. 

6603.  With  respect  to  the  *^  favoured  nation  "  , 
clause,  one  witness  has  informed  us  that  the 
"favoured  nation"  clause  is  not  of  any  very 
great  importance  to  us ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — 
That  is  not  my  own  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  always  attached  great  importance  to  a 
** favoured  nation"  clause.  It  appears  to  me  that 
England  is  the  one  country  in  the  world  to  which 
that  clause  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because 
having  no  inducements  to  hold  out  to  other 
countries  by  reductions  in  our  tariff  to  obtain 
corresponding  reductions  on  their  part.  England 
now  is  very  helpless  in  any  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  a  reduction  of  tariffs ;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  "most  favoured  nation **  article  which 
enables  us  to  get  the  benefit  of  any  reductions 
which  foreign  nations  may  make  in  their  tariffs 
in  favour  of  third  countries,  we  should  be  exposed 
to  the  greatest  possible  danger.  Therefore  my 
own  view  has  always  been  that  the  "  favoured 
nation  "  clause  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  com- 
mercial position,  and  that  nothing  would  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  tamper  with  it. 

6604.  And  you  think  that  as  liberal  and  equi- 
table an  interpretation  should  be  given  to  that 
clause  as  possible? — I  think  our  interest  is  very 
strong  in  putting  upon  that  article  a  wide  and 
liberal  construction. 

6605.  And  you  consider  it  doubtful  whether 
with  a  wide  and  liberal  construction  of  that  article 
we  should  be  at  liberty  to  levy  duties  upon  sugar 
coming  from  certain  countries,  whereas  we  do  not 
levy  mities  upon  sugar  coming  from  other  coun- 
tries?— It  would  be  very  difficult,  even  upon  the 
supposition  that  we  could  impose  in  every  case  a 
duty  which  exactly  countervailed  the  amount  of 
the  bounty ;  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  act  upon  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  treaty  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  impose  one 
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rate  of  countervailing  duty  *  on  the  sugars  of 
countries  which  imposed  different  rates  of 
bounty. 

6606.  Therefore,  by  anything  approaching  an 
equitable  construction  of  that  clause  we  should 
be  bound  to  make  the  countervailing  duty  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  bounty  given  ? — I 
think  that  unless  we  could  do  this  we  should  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  very  disagreeable  controversiea 
which  might  land  us  in  great  difficulties. 

6607.  And  as  each  country  apparently  gives  a 
different  form  of  bounty  in  connection  with  ita 
drawback  we  should  have  to  levy  a  different 
amount  of  countervailing  duty  upon  the  sugar 
coming  from  each  of  those  countries? — That  would 
be  the  only  way  of  making  our  countervailing  duty , 
exactly  correspond  with  the  bounty. 

6608.  Which  we  should  be  bound  to  do  by  any 
ordinary  interpretation  of  the  "  favoured  nation" 
clause  ? — We  should  be  bound  to  do  it  if  we 
were  to  place  upon  the  *^  favoured  nation  "  clause 
the  kind  of  liberal  and  equitable  construction 
which  I  would  desire  to  see  placed  upon  it. 

6609.  !^or  instance,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
bounty  given  by  Austria  is  double  that  which  is 
given  by  Germany  upou  the  export  of  sugar; 
therefore  the  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar 
from  Austria  would  have  to  be  different  from  that 
upon  sugar  coming  from  Germany? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

6610.  I  suppose,  when  we  were  embarking 
upon  this  policy  of  countervailing  bounties  by . 
duties,  we  should  have  to  consider,  not  simply 
and  solely,  the  bounties  given  in  connection  with 
drawbacks,  but  any  other  bounties  which  might 
be  given  by  the  State ;  if,  for  instance,  in  a 
country  where  the  railways  were  owned  by  the 
State,  the  sugar  was  taken  free  of  charge  ? — That 
appears  to  me  to  come  precisely  under  the  same 
rule. 

6611.  Practically,  that  would  be  a  bounty 
equally  with  that  given  in  connection  with  the 
drawback  ?  —It  has  the  same  effect. 

6612.  Can  you  conceive  a  method  by  which 
we  should  calculate  the  amount  of  the  counter- 
vailing duty  to  be  levied  on  suga^  coming  from 
a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  some 
part  of  the  raw  sugar  is  home  grown,  and  con- 
sequently pays  no  duty  while  the  other  part 
pays  a  large  duty? — I  know  of  no  means  by 
which  a  calculation  could  be  made  which  would 
enable  us  to  fix  a  duty  at  a  rate  that  would 
exactly  correspond  with  the  actual  bounty  given. 
I  am  unable  to  think  of  any  method  which  could 
be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Thornhill 

6613.  You  said  that  you  do  not  believe  that 
the  prices  are  influenced  by  the  bounty ;  what 
do  you  believe  has  lowered  the  prices  of  sugar 
lately,  if  you  do  not  think  the  price  is  influenced 
by  the  bounty  ? — The  cause  of  the  fall  in  price 
is  undoubtedly  some  alteration  in  the  relation  of 
supply  and*  demand*  The  effect  of  the  bounty 
is  saia  to  be,  I  suppose,  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  supply.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  bounty-fed  sugar  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  very  great  fall  in  price 
that  we  have  seen,  unless  it  had  been  accom- 
panied by  other  causes,  and  those  causes  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  of  a  general 
kind,  namely,  the  diminution  in   consumption 

which 
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which  has  been  the  result  of  the  very  great  de- 
pression of  the  last  few  years. 

6614.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  legitimate  free 
trade  that  we  should  have  to  compete  with 
bounty-fed  products  P — I  certainly  think  the 
operation  of  these  bounties  is  a  distinct  inter* 
ference  with  the  natural  course  of  trade. 

6615.  You  said^  I  think,  that  a  countervail- 
ing duty  would  be  most  impolitic,  as  it  would 
injure  the  British  consumer,  and  that  the  grie- 
vances of  the  rest  of  the  community  might  be 
met  by  adopting  some  other  course ;  what  other 
course  womd  you  suggest  ? — My  meaning  in  the 
answer^ that  I  gave  to  that  question,  which  must 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  context,  was 
this ;  that  rather  than  resort  to  a  countervailing 
duty,  the  case  of  the  refiners  might  be  met  by  a 
direct  subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

6616.  I  think  you  also  said  that  that  could  only 
be  brought  about  as  far  the  sugar  growers  were 
concerned  by  an  enonaous  extension  of  the  foreign 
sugar  trade,  and  much  larger  bounties.  Did  you 
notice  in  tiie  City  article  of  the  ^  Times  "  to-day, 
an  article  from  Barbadoes,  in  which  they  say, 
**  Prices  continue  very  low,  there  being  little  or 
no  demand.  This  state  of  things  ia  the  market 
begins  to  make  itself  seen  in  the  number  of  sugar 
estates  thrown  into  Chancery,  the  owners  of  which 
have  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  ihe  pressure ; 
others,  we  fear,  wUl  follow  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  unless  Parliament  interferes  to 
prevent  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  competition 
with  the  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  introduced  from 
the  Continent  into  the  English  markets,  we  see 
no  end  to  the  process  but  in  the  abandonment  of 
the  sugar  cultivation  in  this  island."  Supposing 
that  after  that  were  done  foreign  governments 
took  off  their  bounties  altogether,  what  position 
would  the  consumers  be  in  then  ? — I  presume 
that  in  such  a  case  the  production  of  sugar  which 
it  is  assumed  has  been  checked  by  these  bounties, 
would  recommence.  Of  course,  the  immediate 
effect,  I  suppose,  would  be  an  increased  price 
which  would  stimulate  production  in  different 
countries,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  same  point 
again. 

6617.  I  think  you  admitted  that  we  might 
expect  that  there  would  be  a  failure  of  the  beet 
crop  occasionally,  as  there  was  in  1876  ?  — 
Yes. 

6618.  That  failure  involved  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  sugar  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.  If  that 
was  spread  over  five  years  it  would  be  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  ;  that  is  really  all  the  amount 
that  we  ask  to  be  allowed  on  the  sugar  to  be  used 
by  the  consumer ;  so  that  supposing  that  there 
was  a  failure  in  the  beet  crop  every  five  years 
the  consumer  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  he  would  be  in,  supposing  that  we  had 
this  countervailing  duty  placed  upon  sugar? — 
No  doubt,  if  the  effect  of  the  duty  would  be  to 
diminish  the  production  of  the  beet-root  sugar  in 
exactiy  the  same  proportion  as  it  kept  alive  the 
production  of  other  sugar,  the  effect  on  the  con- 
sumer would  be  the  same. 

66 19.^  You  say  that  the  country  giving  the 
bounties  suffers  the  most;  suppose  we  take 
Austria;  is  the  State  not  compensated  for  the 
bounty  by  the  maintenance  of  a  large  industry, 
employing  thousands  of  people,  and  bringing 
into  cultivation  large  tracts  of  country ;  and  can 
you  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  matter  of  ^eat  im- 
portance for  a  State  like  Austria  to  keep  her 
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sugar  industry  by  giving  bounties? — I  cannot, 
myself  believe  that  it  is  a  wise  or  an  economical 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  I  think 
m  all  probability  that  energy  and  industry  would 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  a  more  natural 
way  without  this  artificial  stimulus. 

6620.  With  reference  to  the  extract  which  you 
read,  the  Convention  of  1864  did  not  prevent  the 
abolition  of  duties,  I  think,  because  the  object  of 
the  Convention  was  to  abolish  bounties  which 
would  have  been  most  effectually  accomplished 
by  the  abolition  of  duties  ? — The  object  of  the 
Convention  was  no  doubt  to  get  rid  of  bounties. 

Mr.  Bell. 

6621.  You  said  just  now  that  you  looked  upon 
these  bounties  as  a  direct  interierence  with  free 
trade  ? — Yes. 

6622.  And  therefore  you  would  be  very  gla4 
to  *ee  any  arrangement  carried  into  effect  which 
should  have  for  its  consequence  the  annihilation 
of  this  bounty  system  ? — Yes. 

6623.  And  an  honourable  Member  sought  to 
obtain  your  opinion  upon  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  foreign  nations  by  referring  to  the 
wine  trade  between  this  country  and  Spain ;  in 
reference  to  another  branch  of  industry,  namely, 
that  of  iron,  I  think  you  are  aware  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  an  import  duty  levied 
upon  pig  iron  received  from  this  country  in 
Belgium  and  in  France  ? — There  is. 

6624.  Individual  manufacturers  or  importers 
on  paying  such  duty,  as  I  understand  it,  receive 
a  kind  of  certificate  which  enables  them  to  have 
the  duty  returned,  upon  their  showing  that  a 
similar  weight  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  malleable 
iron,  or  iron  in  the  form  of  machinery,  has  been 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  that  is,  outside  of 
France  or  Belgium;,  that  is  so,  b  it  not? — Yes, 
that  I  believe  to  be  the  case. 

6625.  That  line  of  procedure,  of  course, 
enables  the  French  and  Belgium  bar  iron  makers 
and  manufacturers  of  machinery  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  cheaper  British  pig  iron,  and  to 
compete  with  British  houses  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world  for  bar  iron,  and  for  machinery  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

6626.  Such  a  transaction  as  that  which  I  have 
just  referred  to  as  a  whole  might,  so  far  as  the 
malleable  iron  manufacture  is  concerned,  not  affect 
British  iron  works :  if  the  pig  iron  imported  were 
used  by  the  malleable  iron  manufacturers  in 
Belgium  or  in  France  ? — No. 

6627.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
that  that  is  really  not  the  line  of  conduct  pursued; 
the  pig  iron  sent  from  this  country  to  the  two 
countries  in  question  is  practically  entirely  used 
in  the  foundries  for  making  castings ;  are  you 
aware  of  that? — I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but 
I  can  quite  believe  that  it  is  so. 

6628.  While  the  iron  employed  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  malleable  iron  is  white  iron  of  a  low 
quality  made  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  which 
is  absolutely  useless  for  foundry  purposes  ? — 
Yes. 

6629.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  at- 
tended to  the  quotations  of  iron  recently  in 
Belgium ;  but  we  may  assume  that  the  selling 
price  of  pig  iron  for  the  founders  is  such  that 
virtually  for  pig  iron  of  the  same  quality  the 
foreign  makers  receive  the  English  pig  iron,  plus 
the  carriage  and  the  duty ;  we  are  their  great 
competitors  ? — Yes. 

B  B  4  6630.  And, 
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6630.  And,  of  course,  they  will  get  a  price 
such  as  the  English  pig  iron  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  receive,  plus  the  cost  of  conveying  the 

Eig  iron  to  Belgium  or  France,  as  the  case  may 
e,  and  the  duty  ? — No  doubt. 

6631.  That  practically  means  this,  that  the 
British  pig  iron  manufacturer  virtually  pays  the 
duty ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  were  no  duty  paid 
he  would  get  a  higher  price  than  he  does  now, 
because  he  has  to  compete  with  the  Bel^um  pig 
iron  maker  who  has  no  duty  to  pay  ?— Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

6632.  But  then  the  importer  of  English  iron, 
after  having  been  thus  reimbursed  the  duty,  when 
he  comes  to  sell  his  foundry  iron  to  the  consumer 
in  Belgium,  actually  gets  back  the  duty  from  the 
purchaser ;  that  is  to  say,  he  gets  the  British 

{)rice,  plus  the  duty  that  he  has  paid,  and  plus  the 
reight  that  he  has  paid ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  he  gets  that  from  the  consumer  in  Belgium. 

6633.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  a  bar  iron 
maker,  as  often  happens,  his  expense  of  manu- 
facturing his  produce  is  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  duty  that  he  receives  from  his  own  Go- 
vernment?— No  doubt. 

6634.  Therefore,  under  such  a  state  of  things 
as  that  supposes,  the  payment  on  foundry  iron 
not  used  by  the  bar  iron  makers  is  employed  by 
the  latter,  who  employ  iron  entirely  unsuited  for 
the  founder ;  and  that  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
the  malleable  iron  manufacturer  ? — It  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  him  by  enabling  him  to  get  a  draw- 
back on  a  manumcture  on  the  raw  material  of 
which  he  has  paid  no  duty  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
a  bounty. 

6635.  Therefore  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
bounty  paid  to  the  malleable  iron  manufacturer ; 
and  there  is,  moreover,  the  disadvantage  to  this 
country  of  its  having  been  paid  by  the  British 
pig-iron  maker  ? — The  effect  of  that  arrangement 
appears  to  be  undoubtedly  to  give  to  a  manufac- 
turer, under  such  circumstances,  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining,  on  the  exportation  of  a  finished 
manulacture,  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Custom 
House  which  he  did  not  pay  on  the  importation 
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of  his  raw  material.  That  is  simply  a  bounty. 
Then  I  presume  that  he  could  haralv  obtain  from 
the  importer  the  whole  amount  of  tne  drawback, 
because  the  importer  would  have  no  motive  in 
giving  bim  the  whole  of  it ;  it  would  probably 
practically  end  in  their  dividing  it  in  any  pro- 
portions which  supply  and  demand  would  bring 
about.  But,  in  any  case,  it  seems  clear  that  a 
Belgian  or  French  purchaser  who  became  the 
purchaser  of  this  acquit  i  caution  would  obtain 
upon  that  a  bounty ;  a  sum  of  money  not  equiva 
lent  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  import  duty  paid 
by  the  man  who  imported  the  raw  material  which 
he  had  not  used,  but  a  portion  of  it ;  and  to  what- 
ever extent  he  got  it  it  would  distinctly  be  a 
bounty,  pure  and  simple,  to  the  manufacturer. 

6636.  That  is  supposing  that  the  duty  paid  on 
a  ton  of  pig  iron  going  mto  a  foreign  country 
were  10*.,  and  this,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
was  paid  in  reality  by  the  British  manufacturer ; 
that  IS,  he  got  90  much  less  for  his  pig  iron ;  but 
the  person  who  paid  for  it,  namely,  the  importer, 
was  reimbursed  by  his  customer;  he  receives 
from  the  Government  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  paid  10  s.  upon  a  ton  of  iron  so  im- 
ported ;  as  you  very  properly  said,  it  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  expect  tJiat  a  manufacturer 
who  was  going  to  export  an  equivalent  weight  of 
bar  iron  should  pay  him  the  10  s, ;  practically, 
they  might  divide  it  by  half,  in  which  case  the 
bar  iron  maker  would  benefit  by  the  5  s.  that  he 
had  not  paid ;  and  to  the  extent  of  that  5  «.,  or, 
in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  as  was  less  than  the 
10  5.,  it  practically  would  be  a  bounty  to  him  in 
his  trade  ? — It  would  I  think. 

6637.  If  that  were  the  case  I  think  you  would' 
be  of  my  opinion,  that  if  the  sugar  manufacturers 
of  this  country  had  a  reasonable  claim  for  a 
countervailing  duty,  the  pig  iron  manufacturers 
might  also  set  up  a  similar  claim  ? — It  appears  to 
me  that  the  analogy  is  so  very  great  between  the 
two  cases,  that  it  would  be  very  diflGicult  to  adopt 
a  policy  with  regard  to  one  which  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  adopt  in  the  case  of  the  other. 
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•    MEMORANDUM. 


The  Suqab  Question. 

The  present  Memorandum  is  submitted  in  order  to  show  in  one  paper — first,  what  has 
passed  on  this  subject  in  connection  with  the  Convention  of  8th  November  1864,  and  the 
negotiations  in  regard  to  it  between  different  Powers  ;  and^  when  the  state  of  the  question 
has  been  thus  explained,  to  set  forth  its  present  position. 

The  object  in  view  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Sugar  Convention  of  8th  November  1864. 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands, ^as  the  desire  of  regulating, 
by  common  agreement,  the  international  questions  relative  to  the  laws  affecting  sugars,  and 
especially  to  the  drawback  granted  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugars.  The  desire  for 
an  understanding  on  the  subject  arose  out  of  the  policy  to  which  the  Commercial  Treaty  of 
2drd  January  1860,  between  England  and  France,  gave  expression.  The  legislation  in 
different  countries  with  respect  to  sugar  was  hostile  in  its  character;  and  some  States^ 
at  all  events  in  effect,  had  established  for  sugars  a  protectionist  system,  intended  to  favour 
national  industry. 

There  are  certain  preliminary  considerations  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
whole  subject,  which  it  is  advisable  to  state  in  the  first  instance.  At  that  period  cane  sugar 
retained  the  chief  command  of  the  market.  The  clianges  which  were  impending  consequent 
on  the  increased  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugars  were  not  sufficiently  foreseen  nor  taken 
into  account.  Cane  sugar  is  composed  of  pure  sugar  and  molasses;  and,  as  pure  sugar  is 
white  and  molasses  black,  the  mixture  of  the  one  with  the  other  gives  varying  shades  of 
colour  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  admixture.  In  this  state  of  things,  colour  had 
been  recognised  and  accepted  as  the  indication  of  quality.  But  colour  does  not  adequately 
determine  the  quality  of  beetroot  sugar ;  and  although  there  is  variety  in  beetroot  sugar 
with  respect  to  its  yield  in  the  refinery,  there  is  little  of  it  which  does  not  admit  of  crystal- 
lization. And  so,  apart  from  any  possible  discrepancies  between  the  qualities  and  colours 
of  cane  sugar  from  different  places  of  growth,  colour,  as  applied  to  cane  sugar,  would  not 
be  found  to  apply  in  the  same  manner  to  beetroot  sugar. 

Sugar,  cane  or  beetroot,  it  should  be  stated  undergoes  the  first  process  of  manufacture  in 
factories,  and  then,  when  the  further  process  of  refining  i«  lesorted  to,  is  taken  into  re- 
fineiies.  It  enters  into  consumption,  or  is  exported,  in  a  manufactured  or  purified  condition. 
If  exported,  the  right  to  ^^  drawback  **  the  duty  paid  on  the  raw  commodity  is  allowed  by 
law,  and  hence,  as  the  matter  is  well  explained  m  a  Report  by  Mr.  C^ilvie,  submitted  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  of  the  Convention  of  1864, 
''arises  a  question  very  difficult  of  solution — What  amount,  calculated  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  sugar  in  its  altered  condition,  will  fairly  represent  the  duty  actually  paid  on 
the  raw  or  unmanufactured  material  ?  •  .  •  .  1*he  differences  in  the  quality  of  raw 
sugar  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  plant,  from  the  juice  of  which  it  is  extracted,  from  the 
variety  of  climate  and  soil  as  affecting  such  plants,  as  well  as  from  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  process  of  manufacture,  render  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  lay  down  definite  rules  as 
to  the  proportion  of  pure  sugar  that  may  be  extracted  from  the  raw  material,  which  shall 
be  exactly  true  and  correct.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  an  estimate  or  a  series  of 
estimates,  which  on  the  average  will  be  an  approximation  to  the  real  result  of  refining,  and 
this  estimate  will  be  more  accurate  in  proportion  as  the  sugar  under  consideration  is  of  a 
higher  quality,  or,  in  other  words,  less  impure,  it  being  in  the  lower  qualities  that  the 
difficulty  of  judging  of  the  real  purity  is  more  diflBcult.'** 

The  subject  of  sugar  duties  and  drawbacks  had  engaged  tlie  attention  of  the  British  and 
other  Governments  previously  to  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  Convention  of  1864. 
In  the  Protocol  of  23rd  July  1862,  annexed  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  the  same  date 
between  England  and  Belgium,  it  is  recorded  : — f 

^  With  regard  to  sugar,  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
reserve  to  themselves  to  renew  their  proposition  that  an  agreement  should  be  come  to 
between  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  tne  ZoUverein,  and  the  Netherlands  for  respec* 

tively 

•  Report  by  Mr.  Offilrie  of  16th  October  1864,  in  Treasury  Letter  of  20th  October  1864. 
t  Hertslet's  "  Treaties,*'  vol.  xi,  p.  73. 
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Appendix,  No.  !•    lively  bringing  the  duties  upon  raw  and  refined  sugars  imported  from  any  one  of  those 

countries  into  the  others  to  an  equality  with  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  same    production 

of  national  origin,  and  for  terminating  simultaneously  in  those  five  countries  the  system  of 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  sugar.  ' 

In  December  1862  the  Frencn  Government  made  a  formal  proposal  to  Her  Majesty's* 
Government,  that  a  Conference  should  be  held  at  Paris  with  tlie  view  to  an  international 
agreement  on  the  Sugar  question,  and  announced  that  the  Belgian  and  Netherlands  Govern- 
ments were  disposed  to  be  parties  to  it.*  This  proposal  was  accepted.+  Conference 
accordingly  took^ilace  at  Paris  and  London  in  1863  an  1864,  and  finally  the  Convention 
of  the  8tn  of  November  1864,  between  the  Four  Powers,  was  signed.  The  Zollverein  did 
not  take  part  in  the  negotiaiions  or  Treaty.  The  object  of  the  French  Government  in  the 
negotiations  was  stated  to  be  '^  to  establish  uniform  rates  of  drawback  to  be  paid  by  the 
French,  British,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  Governments  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugars/' 
It  was  fuilher  explained  ^^  that  the  French  Government  wished  that  ihe  principle  upon 
which  the  amount  of  drawback  should  be  calculated  should  consist  in  determining  the 
exact  quantities  of  refined  sugar  that  can  be  manufactured  in  the  refineries  from  the  various 
classes  of  raw  sugar  used  in  the  process,  and  that  tl>e  drawback  should  represent  the  amount 
of  duiy  paid  on  the  raw  material  only,  without  giving  any  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  by 
way  of  bounty;  that  the  products  in  the  refineries  having  been  determined  by  experiments 
and  standards  approved,  the  law  should  define  the  quantities  of  each  class  of  raw  sugar  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  refined  su:;ar,  in  order  to  entitle  the  same  to  drawback,  and 
that,  the  products  being  thus  established  by  law^  each  country  should  regulate  the  draw* 
back  in  exact  co-relation  with  its  import  duties.''^;  The  principles  thus  laid  down  were 
agreed  to  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  subsequently  by  the  other  Powers,  and  they 
form  the  basis  of  the  Convention  of  1864.  It  thus  did  not  deal  with  manufactured  as 
distinguished  from  refined  sugars,  nor  with  rates  of  duty  in  each  country.  The  basis  of 
duty  for  raw  su^ar  in  the  contract  factories  was  fixed ;  but  in  other  respects  each  country 
regulated  apart  from  the  Convention  its  sugar  factories  and  the  rates  of  its  sugar  duties. 
In  France  the  sugar  factories,  about  500  in -number,  worked  in  bond. 

The  system,  first  introduced  in  Holland,  of  classifying  raw  sugars  in  dimions,  according 
to  colour,  each  bearing  a  distinctive  number,  was  adopted  in  the  Convention  of  1864.  Four 
such  divisions  or  classes  were  made,  and  an  average  ratio  between  the  ra<w  sugar  and  the 
refined  sugar  to  be  produced  from  it  was  established  for  each  class.  Belgium,  Franoe, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands  engaged  to  establish  their  respective  duties  and  draw- 
backs on  this  system  ;  there  was  thus  to  be  a  correlation  between  them.  £aoh  Power  was 
free  to  fix  the  rates  of  sugar  duties  as  it  pleased  subject  to  this  correlation.  The  Convention 
also  stipulated  that  the  duty  on  home-grown  sugar  should  be  paid  according  to  a  fixed 
estimate  of  the  yield  of  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  juice  as  determined  by  quantity  and 
density.  The  manufacturer,  after  this  yield  has  been  determined,  can  proceed 
as  he  pleases;  if  the  ultimate  yield  is  less  than  estimated,  he  loses;  if  it  exceeds,  he  gains. 

This  system — known  as  the  contract  system — is  in  operation  in  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands;  while  in  France  sugar  is  manufactured  in  bond,  and  the  duty  is  levied  on  the 
finished  product. 

The  precise  yield  of  four  classes  of  sugars  in  the  process  of  refining  was  not  definitely 
settled  in  the  negotiation  of  that  Convention,  and  it  was  provided  that  practical  experiments 
should  be  made  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  in  order  to  determine  their  real  yield. 
These  experiments  were  made  at  Cologne  in  1866,  and  a  declaration  was  signed  at  Paris  on 
the  24th  of  November  1866,  which  substituted  the  yields  as  determined  by  tnem  for  the  pro- 
visional arrangement  made  in  the  Convention.   The  result  is  shown  in  the  following  Table : — 

MiNiMiTM  of  the  yield  of  Sugars  in  the  process  of  Refining  per  100  fcilogs.  of  Raw  Sugar. 
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*  Marquis  de  Cadore,  2nd  December  1862.  f  To  Baron  Gros,  26th  January  1868. 

I  Statement  by  M.  Ozenne  in  the  Conference  held  on  5th  July  1864. 


SELECT  GOHMITTBE  OK  SUGAR  INDUSTRIES.  S25 

It  was  provided  that  tbe  arrangement  fixed  by  the  Declaration  of  20tb  November  1866,  AppendiXy  No.  1. 

sbould  come  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  May  18«7,  but  that  **lhe  execution  thereof  is,  

however,  to  be  subject,  in  case  of  need,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  formalities  and  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitutional  laws  of  those  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  for  whom  such  a 
sanction  is  required," 

These  arrangements  were  carried  into  e£Fect  as  regards  England  by  the  Act  30  Vict* 
c  10,  5th  April  1867,  and  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  by  laws  enacted  about  the  same 
time.  But  they  were  not  fully  carried  into  effect  in  France.  t*he  French  Government  in 
the  first  instance  contended  that  although  the  experiments  at  Cologne  had  altered  the 
original  estimate  of  the  yields,  yet  that,  as  the  average  yield  of  all  the  classes  was  unaltered, 
France  was  not  called  upon  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter.  After  a  long  correspondence  and 
a  Conference  of  Delegates  held  at  the  Hague  in  August  1868,  the  French  Government  adr 
mitted  that  this  position  was  untenable.  It  was  urged,  however,  on  their  behalf,  that 
under  the  existing  )ey:islation  in  France  in  regard  to  sugar,  in  connection  with  colonial  and 
differential  surcharges,  the  complaint  of  the  three  Powers  in  this  respect  could  not  be  at 
once  redressed.  A.  precise  correlation  had  not  been  established  in  Prance  between  the 
duties  to  be  levied  on  raw  sugars  and  the  yields  fixed  by  the  Declaration  of  20th  November 
1866,  and,  therefore,  it  v\aa  not  possible  to  make  at  once  the  required  alteration  in  regard 
to  refined  sugars.  A  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  provisional  system  on  the  part  ^ 
of  France  was  accepted  by  the  other  Powers.  A  Declaration  to  sanction  this  compromise 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  November  1868,  by  which  Prance  was  allowed  a  period 
of  delay,  until  the  31st  December  1869,  to  eff«:^ct  the  complete  correlation.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  at  the  Hague  Conference  the  Netherlands  delegates  urged  that  sugars 
should  be  divided  into  six  instead  of  four  classes,  on  the  ground  that,  especially  when  the 
duty  is  high,  importers  seek  to  pass  sugars  at  the  maximum  limit  of  the  class,  and  that,  a;s 
the  duty  is  calculated  on  an  average,  the  revenue  suffers  in  consequence.  The  Netherlands 
and  Belgian  Delegates  further  pointed  out*that  the  official  samples  of  the  standard  types, 
established  in  conformity  with  the  Convention  of  1864,  were  no  longer  correct,  having 
become  affected  by  heat,  light  or  damp,  and  ui^ed  that  they  should  be  renewed.*. 

In  February  1869,  the  French  Government  called  attention  to  a  difficulty  which  had 
been  experienced  in  France  in  the  treatment  of  certain  sugars  teimed  "pieces.'*  After 
some  correspondence,  another  Conference  was  held  at  the  Hague  in  October  of  that  year. 
The  French  Delegates  explained  that  the  French  Government  had  as  yet  been  unable  to 
take  steps  to  establish  the  correlation  between  duties  and  yields,  and  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  do  so  immediately,  and  the  Conference  agreed  upon  certain  recommendations  to 
the  Governments  represented,  which  were  embodied  m  a  Declaration  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
27th  December  1869. 

First:  The  period  granted  to  the  French  Government  for  esiablishing  an  exact 
correlation  between  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  raw  sugars  and  the  yields  fixed  by  the 
Declaration  of  the  20th  November  1866,  was  extended  to  the  dOth  June  1871. 

Secondly :  The  provisional  arrangement  in  France  was  prolonged. 

Thirdly  :.  The  question  of"  pieces'*  was  settled. 

Fourthly :  Liberty  was  given  to  subdivide  the  four  classes  of  sugars,  without,  how- 
ever, modifyins^  the  limit  of  any  one  of  them,  or  lowerinu:  the  average  yield  of  the 
different  qualities  of  sugar  comprised  in  them.  The  Delegates,  it  should  also  be  mentioned, 
agreed  that  fresh  standards  of  Havana  sugars  should  be  supplied  by  the  Netherlands 
Government,  and  fresh  standards  of  beetroot  sugars  by  the  French  Government.! 

The  war  of  1870  took  place  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  correlation  to  be  made  in 
France.  It  was  not  made,  and  the  evils  complained  of  as  arising  from  its  absence  were 
aggravated  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sugar  duties  in  France  under  laws  passed  on 
the  8th  July  1871,  and  22nd  January  1872. 

In  1872,  the  British  sugar  refiners  made  strong  representations  with  respect  to  the  Cx)n«- 
ventiou  of  1864*^  They  alleged  that  three  departures  from  its  principle  were  then  in 
'  operation,  '^the  first  arising  from  a  defect  inherent  in  a  classified  scale  ;  the  second,  from 
an  incorrect  classification  of  beetroot  sugar ;  the  third,  from  appearance  being  not  always 
an  accurate  test  for  the  clas^^ification  of  such  sugar.'^  They  pointed  out  that  a  classified 
scale  is  only  an  approximation  to  accuracy,  because  each  class  will  embrace  sugars  con- 
taining more  and  less  actual  sugar  than  the  quantity  on-  which  the  duty  for  that  class  is 
calculated.  When  the  duty  is  low,  and  tbe  steps  between  the  classes  tlierefore  small^ 
this  ctrcnmstance  is  of  little  importance.  But  when  the  duty  is  high  this  difference 
between  the  rates  of  duty  heeomes  considerable,  and  the  incompleteness  of  the 
system^  of  a  classified  scale  is  clearly  shown.  In  1864,  the  rates  of  duty  in  the 
four  countries-  were  not  dissimilar  in  amount,  but  in  1872  the  English  duty  had  been 
lowered  and  tbe  French  largely  increased*  This  staie  of  things  enabled  the  French  refiners, 
by  adjusting  the  sugars  used  by  them  to  the  conditions  thus  produced,  to  obtain  large 
bounties.  The  refiners  also  pointed  out  that  in  1864  the  classes  were  arranged  and  their 
yield  established  in  conformity  with  experiments  made  chiefly  with  cane  sugar.  Since 
that  time  the  production  of  beetroot  sugar  had  largely  increased ;  in  France  it  had 
doubled.  Beetroot  sugar,  it  was  observed,  contained  more  pure  sugar  than  was  represented 
by  its  classification,  and  hence  an  increased  bounty  was  obtained  in  its  use*     And,  further, 

appearance^ 

^  ''  Additional  Papers  ooncemiug  the  execution  of  the  Convention  of  8th  November  1864,"  laid  before 
Parliament  in  1869. 
t  '*  Additional  Papers  oonceming  the  execution  of  the  Convention  of  1864,^  laid  before  Pajiiament,  1870. 
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Appendix,  No.  1.    appearance,  the  test  for  classification  adopted  in  the  Convention  of  1864,  does  not  hold 

good  in  regard  to  beetroot  sugar.  So  little,  it  was  stated,  can  beetroot  sugar  be  judged  by 
appearance,  that  it  is  not  bought  and  sold  by  that  test,  but  by  analysis.  In  proposing  the 
remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of,  the  refiners  put  aside  any  scheme  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  classes  as  impracticable,  and  any  revision  of  the  standards  as  uncertain.  They 
therefore  proposed  "  international  refining  in  bond  and  payment  of  duty  on  the  products.'' 
In  a  subsequent  letter  the  refiners  expressed  their  willingness  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
supervision  of  refineries  under  bond,  and  to  accept  any  system  of  levying  in  which  the 
Government  niight  deem  right  to  impose.* 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  subject  of  refining  in  bond  was  discussed  in  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Su^ar  Duties  in  1862.  It  was,  however,  in  great 
measure  considered  as  a  partial  aud  optional  system,  in  which  form  it  had  previously  been 
tried  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  as  universal  and  compulsory.  In  the  end  the  Committee 
reported  on  this  point,  **That  the  evidence  does  not  justify  the  Committee  in  recommending 
the  adoption  of  refining  in  bond." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  had  altered,  as  regards  this 
country,  in  the  interval  between  1862  and  1872.  The  duty  on  refined  sugar  per  cwt.,  had 
been  reduced  from  18j?.  4rf.  to  6*. ;  there  was,  therefore,  less  danger  to  the  revenue  from 
fraud.  The  refiners  oft'ered  to  defray  the  cost  of  refining  in  bond,  which  had  been  estimated 
at  between  40,000  L  and  50,000  /.  per  annum ;  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  expense  had, 
therefore,  been  removed.  The  refiners  themselves  asked  for  its  adoption;  the  opposition  of 
the  influential  portion  of  the  traders,  which  before  had  been  adverse  to  its  adoption,  was 
therefore  withdrawn.  Refining  in  bond  was,  however,  proposed  by  the  British  sugar 
refiners  as  an  international  arrangement;  in  other  words,  as  expressed  in  their  memorial  of 
the  6th  of  May  1872,  the  application  was  conditional  that  "  this  system  must  of  course  be 
adopted  in  all  the  countries.*^  After  considering^  these  representations.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  convoked  a  conference  of  delegates  of  the  Four  Powers  in  London  in  Auc^ust 
1872;  and  the  British  Commissioners,  under  instructions  to  that  effipct,  formally  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  refining  in  bond.  The  Belgian  Commissioners  at  the  outset 
explained  that,  for  reasons  of  administration,  and  on  social  and  political  grounds,  the 
Belgian  Government  could  not  adopt  this  system.  The  Netherlands  Commissioners  wished 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Object  in  view  could  not  be  obtained  by  other  means,  and  said  that 
their  Government  would  only  be  uilling  to  agree  to  refining  in  bond  in  the  last  resort.  The 
French  Commissioners  did  not  in  distinct  terms  refuse  to  agree,  on  the  part  of  their  Govern- 
ment, to  its  adoption.  They  dwelt  on  the  difiiculties  which  had  been  found  to  exist  in 
England,  when  refining  in  bond  had  been  in  force  in  this  country,  and  on  its  abandonment 
inconsequence;  and  they  urged  that  the  statements  with  respect  to  bounties  in  France 
were  exaggerated,  and  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  small  amount  when  the  correlation 
of  duties  had  been  established.  It  had  been  alleged  that  these  bounties  amounted  to 
800,000  Z.  per  annum,  whereas  the  actual  sum  was  about  320,000  Z.,  which,  when  the  new 
law  was  passed  to  regulate  suirar  duties  and  drawbacks,  would  be  reduced  to  about 
120,000  /.,  a  small  amount  on  a  revenue  of  about  7,000,000  L 

After  this  preliminary  discussion,  the  British  Commissioners  submitted  the  following 
points  for  consideration : — 

1.  That  under  the  arrangements  founded  upon  the  experiments  at  Cologne,  a  yield 
above  the  average  of  the  class  is  obtained  on  the  use  of  beetroot  and  the  richest 
cane  sugars,  the  descriptions  principally  used  in  France  and  Holland. 

2.  That  this  inequality  is  aggravated  by  the  augmentation  of  import  duties  in  France, 
and  by  the  incomplete  execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Convention  of  1864. 

3.  That  the  test  of  colour  failed  to  insure  a  just  assessment  of  duties,  particularly 
as  regards  beetroot  sugar,  the  consumption  of  which  was  increasing  every  year. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Three  Powers,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  maintained 
their  objections  to  refining  in  bond.  They  admitted,  however,  that  in  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  it  is  no  longer  expedient  that  colour  should  be  the  only 
basis  for  the  assessment  of  duty ;  and  a  series  of  measures  were  proposed  to  render  more 
efficacious  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1864.  The  British  delegates  were  of  opinion 
that  these  measures  would  not  attain  the  object  in  view,  and  repeated  their  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  refining  in  bond.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Con- 
ference was  unable  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  on  the  subject;  it  recorded  the  recom- 
mendations on  each  side,  and  suggested  an  inquiry  whether  science  could  supply  a  process 
by  which  the  imperfect  system  of  standards  might  be  corrected.f 

A  fresh  Conference  was  held  at  Paris  in  April  1873*  Elaborate  statements  were  made 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Beli^ium,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  tests  by  saccharimetry 
were  strongly  recommended  by  them.  The  Delegates  of  these  Powers  refused  to  adopt 
the  system  of  refining  in  bond.  The  British  Commissioners  were  not  provided  with  precise 
instructions.  They,  therefore,  suggested  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  if  this  mode 
of  solution  of  existing  difficulties  was  to  be  pressed  and  fiilly  discussed.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  make  direct  representations  for  that  purpose  to  the  other  Governments^ 
and  that  the  Conferences  should  be  adjourned  for  a  short  interval,  to  allow  the  case  to  be 
fully  stated.  They  were  informed,  in  reply,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  favour- 
able^ generally  to  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  refining  in  bond  for  that  which  was  then  in 

force. 


*  Sugar  Duties.    Memorials  from  the  Trade.    House  of  Commons  Paper,  1873. 
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force,  but  were  not  prepared  to  interfere  directly,  nor  to  recommend  an  adjournment  of  the  Appendix,  No.  1. 
Conference  for  the  purpose.  They  were  further  authorised  to  sign  the  report  of  the  Con- 
ference, if  it  was  conBned  to  improrements  which  commended  themselves  to  their  judg- 
ment in  the  method  of  testing  sugars,  provided  that  it  contained  nothing  condemnatory  of 
the  system  of  refining  in  bond,  and  nothing  which  required  fresh  legislation  in  this  country 
for  any  other  purpose.  In  this  state  of  thmgs,  afler  prolonged  discussion,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  delecrates  of  the  other  Powers  refused  to  a^ee  to  refiniooj  in  bond,  the  only 
ground  of  agreement  and  united  action  could  be  found  m  recommendations  to  the  several 
governments  fur  improvement  in  the  existing  system  in  the  following  terms : — 

1.  Recourse  to  the  saccharimetry  in  order  to  test  yields ;  aiid  the  richest  sugars  of  a 
lower  class  to  be  included  in  the  class  next  above. 

2.  The  yield  in  the  Belgian  contract  system  to  be  augmented. 

3.  France  to  establish  immediately  the  correlation  between  the  duties  on  sugars 
and  the  yields  fixed  for  exportation.* 

4 

On  receiving  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference,  Her  Majesty's  Government  stated  that 
they  did  not  propose  to  conie  to  any  decision  until  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable  the 
sugar  trade  of  this  country  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which  the  adoption  of  the 
protocol  embodyin<;  them  would  have  on  their  interests ;  but  it  was  stated  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  then  inclined  to  consider  that  the  proposed  conditions  were  favourable  to 
British  interests.  The  refiners,  however,  made  strong  representations  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  as:ainst  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference;  and  in  the  end  it  was  decided  not 
to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore, 
declined  to  assent  to  the  protocol  in  which  they  had  been  embodied. 

After  what  had  passea  in  the  matter.  Her  Majesty's  Government  declined  to  send 
delegates  to  a  fresh  Conference  which  it  was  proposed,  iii  Februarv  1874,  should  be  held 
in  Brussels.  The  points  bearing  on  the  non-fulfilment  by  France  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Convention  of  1864  were  fully  set  forth  by  a  deputation  from  the  British  sugar  refiners 
before  the  Mixed  Commission  appointed  under  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  the  23rd  July 
1873,  between  England  and  France,  at  sittings  held  in  London  in  February  1874;  and 
M.  Ozenne,  the  French  Commissioner,  engaged  to  give  them  attention  on  his  return  to 
France.  In  March  1874,  the  sugar  question  was  fully  discussed  in  the  National  Assembly, 
in  connection  with  a  Bill  for  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  who  had 
been  Minister  of  Finance,  strenuously  supported  the  system  of  refining  in  bond,  and  adopted 
the  estimate  that  the  bounties  obtained  by  the  French  refiners  amounted  to  800,000  L  per 
annum.  After  several  days*  discussion,  the  National  Assembly  voted  that  refining  in  bond 
should  be  established  in  France  at  latest  on  the  Ist  July  1875.t 

The  sugar  question  was  again  taken  up  in  the  meetings  of  the  Mixed  Commission  under  the 
Treaty  of  the  23rd  July  1873,  held  at  Paris  between  April  and  July  1874.  M.  Deseilligny, 
Minister  of  Commerce,  and  ad  interim  Minister  of  Finance,  agreed  under  the  recent  vote  of  the 
National  Assembly,  to  expedite  preliminary  measures,  and  to  establish  refining  in  bond  at 
latest  in  October  1874.  Ihe  settlement  of  the  other  points  above  adverted  to  in  regard  to 
France  would  have  been  included  in  this  proposed  arrangement ;  and  on  this  understand- 
ing they  lost  immediate  importance.  But  a  change  o(  Ministry  occurred  in  June  of  that 
year,  and  the  personal  engagements  of  M.  Deseillisny  fell  through*  M.  Ozenne,  too,  was 
attacked  with  serious  illness,  and  for  the  time  could  not  attend  to  business.  It  then  became 
evident  that  refining  in  bond  would  not  be  established  at  an  early  date  ;  but  as  the  Due 
Decazes  continued  to  assure  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  it  was  the  desire  and  the 
determination  of  the  French  Government  to  introduce  it  as  soon  as  possible,  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  vote  of  the  National  Assembly  for  that  purpose  would  be 
carried  into  efiect.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  stated  that  in  the  debate  above  referred 
to,  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Assembly  had  urged  that  it  might  be  disadvantageous 
for  France  to  adopt  the  system  of  refining  in  bond,  unless  it  was  simultaneously  adopted 
by  the  other  Contracting  Powers ;  and  that  it  had  been  apparent  all  along  that  there  was  a 
strong  political  opposition  to  the  measure,  and  that  it  found  little  favour  in  influential 
quarters  in  the  French  Administration.^ 

It  was  not  until  March  1875,  that  the  French  Government  communicated  to  the  other 
Powers  drafts  of  ReguUti<»ns  and  of  Bills  to  give  effect  to  them,  to  carry  into  execution 
refining  in  bond,  the  preparation  of  which  had  been  commenced  under  the  orders  of 
M.  Deseilligny  in  May  in  ihe  preceding  year.  In  submitting  these  drafts  the  Committee 
of  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur  du  Commerce  \%hich  prepared  them  recommended  that,  if  foreign 
Powers  should  refuse  to  adopt  refining  in  bond,  the  National  Assembly  should  be  asked  to 
reconsider  the  vote  which  enjoined  the  establishment  of  that  svstem  in  France  on  the 
Ist  July.  Indication  was  thus  given  that  France  might  not  adopt  that  system  if  it  was 
only  to  be  applied  in  France.§  A  Conference  at  Brussels  was  proposed  to  discuss  these 
arrangements,  and  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  between  the  r^owers  in  regard  to  them. 
The  British  refiners  had  complained  of  the  delays  of  the  French  Government,  and  were 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  proposed  measures.  The  Conference  accordingly  met  in 
May  1875,  and  agreed  upon  a  draft  of  a  new  Sugar  Convention,  by  which  refining  in  bond 

was 
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was  to  be  improved.    This  draft  of  Treaty  was  considered  by  the  Powers  after  the  close  of 

the  Conferences.  It  was  made  in  some  points  more  definite  and  complete  in  the  course  of 
diplomatic  correspondence,  and  a  Convention  was  signed  by  the  Representatives  of  the 
Four  Powers  at  Brussels  on  the  11th  August  1876,  which  provided, — 

That  refining  in  bond  should  be  establishi'd  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The  1st 
September  1876  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  its  adoption  in  the  Netherlands,  but  no  date 
was  fixed  as  regards  France. 

Systems  under  which  refining  in  bond  was  to  be  applied  were  laid  down. 

England  was  to  adopt  refining  in  bond  in  the  event  of  re-imposition  of  sugar  duties. 
•  Belffium  wag  to  make  certain  specified  itnprovements  in  the  existing  system,  and  certain 
specified  reductions  in  sugar  duties. 

Drawbacks  granted  on  exportation  were  to  be  "the  exact  representation  of  the  customs 
or  excise  duties  levied  on  the  same  products." 

While  these  communications  between  the  Powers  were  taking  place,  ihe  French  Legis- 
lature, oil  the  motion  of  ihe  Government,  by  a  law  of  the  29th  July  1875,  postponed  the 
introduction  of  refining  in  bond  until  the  1st  March  1876.  Lord  Lyons  more  than  once 
reported  that  in  the  end  the  probability  of  its  esiablishment  depended  upon  its  adoption  by 
other  Powers  as  well  as  by  France,  and  that  the  French  Government  had  declared  that  if 
other  Powers  did  not  adopt  it  the  National  Assembly  would  be  asked  lo  reconsider  the  law 
of  March  1874.  Lord  Lyons  said  **  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether,  in  such  a  case, 
the  Assembly  would  maintain  the  law."* 

Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  disposed  not  to  authorize  the  signature  of  the  new 
Convention  in  consequence  of  refining  in  bond  not  having  been  put  into  force,  under  the 
French  law  of  the  12th  March  1874,"  on  the  1st  July  1876;  but  after  considering  Lord 
Lyons*  explanations  it  was  decided  to  authorize  Sir  Savile  Lumley  to  sign  it,  and,  as  stated 
above,  the  new  Convention  was  signed  at  Bmssels  on  the  II th  August  1875.t 

The  National  Assembly,  by  a  further  law  of  the  30th  December  1876,  under  which  the 
scale  of  sugar  duties  was  revised,  established  a  system  of  saccharimetric  analysis  for  testing 
sugars,  and  divided  sugars  into  six  classes  instead  of  four,  as  an  altematire  arrangement,  to 
take  effect  on  the  Ist  March  1876,  in  the  event  of  the  non-ratification  of  the  Convention  of 
liie  11  til  August  1875.  The  Niational  Asseraby  thus,  in  view  of  this  contingency,  con- 
tinued in  force  the  temporary  arrangement  made  by  the  law  of  the  2«th  July  1876. 

Delay  agcdn  took  place  in  dealing  with  the  question. 

Iiaws  were  passed  by  the  Belgian  and  French  Legislatures  to  give  effect  to  the  Con* 
vfntion  of  the  11th  August  1876,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  second  Chamber  of  the 
BTetherlands  Parliament  on  the  6th  March  1876.  On  the  7lh  of  the  follmving  nmnth^ 
however,  a  motion  was  carried  in  that  Chamber  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  to  proceed 
with  new  nt^gotiations  on  the  Sugar  question,  with  the  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  freeh 
Convention  on  condition  that  it  should  be  optional  to  Holland  to  abolish  sugar  duties.]; 
In  the  correspondence  winch  ensued,  it  was  not  very  apparent  what  was  the  course  re- 
commended by  ihe  French  and  Netherlands  Governments,  or  what  were  their  objects  in 
view.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  while  Belgium  consistently  refused  to  adopt  refining 
in  bond,  there  was  great  opposition  to  it  in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  The  British  sugar 
refiners  urged  that  every  facility  should  be  given  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  Convention  and  the  adoption  of  refining  in  bond;  but  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Martineau  stated  in  a  semi-oflScial  letter,  dated  the  19th  April  1876,  that  while 
the  refiners  adhered  to  the  belief  that  refining  in  bond  or  abolition  of  duty  are  the  only 
effectual  means  of  abolishing  bounties,  they  would  "  certainly  consider  *  saccharimetry,'  if 
adopted  under  a  satisfactory  system,  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  regime,  and 
would  rather  have  a  Treaty  on  such  a  basis  than  no  Treaty  at  all." 

Her  Majesty's  Governm^ii  expressed  their  willingness  to  take  part  in  a  fresh  Sugor^ 
Conference  at  JParis,  "  on  condition  that  no  method  for  the  settlement  of  lite  question  shall 
be  excluded  from  discussion  at  the  Conference;  that  is  to  say,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  understand,  in  agreeing  to  this  Conference,  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  tliat  the 
system  of  refining  in  bond  is  finally  abandoned,  or  that  the  system  of  saccharimetry,  or  in- 
deed any  other  system,  is  previously  adopted  by  the  Powers  there  represented." 

A  fresh  Conference  was  accordingly  held  at  Paris  in  July  and  August  1876.  It  was 
first  proposed  to  revive  the  Conference  of  1876,  reserving  power  to  each  couritry  to  sup- 
press the  duty  on  sugar.  The  Netherlands  Delegates  made  the  first  objection,  saying 
that,  ^^  excise  supervision  of  refineries,  unless  tempered  by  special  arrangements,  would 
probably  give  rise  in  their  country  to  the  opposition  which  it  had  already  encountered  in 
1875  ;"  and  they  asked  for  further  guarantees  on  the  part  of  Belgium.  The  French  Dele* 
gates,  "while  showing  themselves  quite  disposed  to  accept  the  obligation  of  excise  super^^ 
vision,  if  an  understanding  were  not  come  to  on  a  basis  more  in  conformity  with  the 
liberty  of  industry,  could  not  admit  that  this  obligation  should  be  imposed,  without  some 
sort  of  compensation,  on  thBir  own  refineries  alone.  Even  the  suppression  of  duty  appeared 
to  them  in  no  way  a  just  equivalent  for  the  charges  of  excise  supervision."  They  supported 
the  observations  made  by  the  Netherlands  Delegates  with  respect  to  Belgium,  and  asked 
that  England  should  take  measures  to  check  the  bounty  given  in  countries  not  included  in 
the  Treatv  engagements  of  1894,  especially  in  Austria-Hungary,  on  the  exportation  of  raw 
sugars.     It  was  explained  that  this  latter  question  was  not  within  the  programme  of  the 

Conference. 
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Conference*    The  Belgian  Delegates  maintained  that  their  Government  had  done  all  that   AppendfaL^  No.  1. 
turas  possible,  and  did  not  bold  out  any  expectations  of  other  conditions  being  offered  on  ■ 

the  part  of  Belgium. 

.The  Report  of  the  Conference  stated  that  ^'such  decided  differences  not  permitting  the 
revival  of  the  Convention  of  1875,  it  was  sought  to  ascertain  whether  an  agreement  could 
not  be  come  to  on  the  basis  of  saccharimetry.  Saccharimetric  analysis  accordingly  formed 
the  subject  of  examination  and  discussion. 

The  British  and  Netherlands  delegates  alike  made  objections  to  its  details;  and  an 
agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at  on  this  basis.     The  Netherlands  deleo:ates  then  proposed,  ^ 

apart  from  special  arrangements  as  before  in  regard  to  Belgium,  neither  abolition  of  duty 
or  duty  on  entry  into  consumption  under  a  scheme  which  tbey  propounded.  The  FrencH 
ddegates  objected  to  this  scheme  as  not  sufficiently  efficacious,  while  they  claimed  for  their 
government  entire  liberty  of  actitm  in  the  event  of  abolition  of  duty  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  repeated  their  complaint  as  to  the  admission  to  the  English  markets  of  raw  sugars,  to 
which  bounty  was  givt'u  on  exportation.  The  Belgian  delegates  repeated  their  refusal  to 
go  beyond,  on  the  part  of  Belgium,  the  stipulations  of  the  Convention  of  1875,  and  pro- 
posed, together  with  liberty  of  suppression  of  duty,  an  arrangement  based  on  the  double 
element  of  sncdiarimetry  and  types.  The  English  delegates  objected  to  it,  because  it 
appeared  to  reproduce  a  system  nf  sacchttrimetry  which  had  been  already  examined  and 
rejected  ;  the  Dutch,  because  bounties  would  be  possible  under  it;  and  the  French, because 
the  obligations  accepted  by  Belgium  would  not  be  equivalent  for  those  imposed  upon 
France,  and  because  it  afforded  no  precaution  against  the  competition  of  the  raw  sugars  of 
which  they  had  complained.  In  thk  state  of  things  the  delegates  agreed  to  suspend  their 
sittings,  to  report  proceedings,  to  suggest  the  participation:  of  other  Powers  (more  par- 
ticularly of  Austria,  (Germany,  and  Italy)  in  the  negotiations,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
reciprocal  concessions.* 

These  three  Powers  declined  to  join  in  the  negotiations.  The  Conference  met  again  in 
February  and  March  1877,  and  agreed  upon  a  draft  Convention,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  respective  Governments.  It  provided  :  That  sugar  factories  and  refiners  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands  should  be  in  bond,  and  defined  (he  regulations  under  which  this  super- 
vision was  to  be  cariied  into  efiect. 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  re-imposition  of  sugar  duties  in  Great  Britain,  the  system  of 
refining  in  bond  should  be  adopted  : 

That  Belgium  should  makecert<»ni  specified  modifications,  with  the  view  to  improvement 
in  its  working,  in  the  system  in  force  in  that  country  under  the  Convention  of  1864;  and 
should  not  raise  the  maximum  rute  of  duty  as  now  fixed;  but,  subject  to  this  reservation, 
each  Power  retained  the  right  to  raise,  reduce,  or  abolish  the  sugar  duty. 

Various  other  provisions  were  made,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  further  that  it 
was  stipulated  that,  if  the  production  of  one  or  other  of  the  Ctintracting  Powers  wsts  com-' 
promised  by  bounties,  direct  or  indirect,  granted  by  jother  countries  on  the  exportation  df 
raw  or  refined  sugars,  ^'  a  new  understanding  might  he  promoted  in  order  to  consider  ia 
concert  as  to  the  measures  of  defences  which  mij^iht  be  taken."t 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Conference  the  Netherlands  delegates  went  home  to  consult 
their  Government  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference*  It  was,  therefore,  fairly 
to  be  supposed  when  they  signed  this  diaft  of  Convention  that  the  Netherlands  Government 
was  prepared  to  assent  to  it.  When  the  delegates  reported  their  proceedings  to  their 
respective  Governments,  Belgium,  France,  and  Great  Britain  were  willing  to  agree  to  it, 
but  the  Netherlands  Government  raised  objections.  To  avoid  further  delay,  Mr.  F.G. 
Walpole,  who  at  the  Conference  of  1875,  and  those  held  subsequently,  had  been  First  British 
Delegate,  was  sent  to  Brussels  and  the  Hague  to  endeavour  to  remove  these  freeh  difii- 
culties.  The  Belgian  Government  agreed  to  a  further  reduction  of  their  sugar  duties,  and 
to  give  way  on  the  points  raised  by  the  Netherlands  Government. 

At  the  Hague,  Mr.  Walpole  reported  that  .the  Netherlands  Ministers  were  satisfied  as 
regards  their  difficulty  with  respect  to  Belgium,  and  withdrew  objections  which  they  had 
^raised  to  Articles  VIII.  and  12!.  of  the  Draft  of  Convention ;  and  that  on  the  only  remain- 
ing point,  namely,  details  of  the  noode  of  supervision,  they  would  ask  '^  only  for  modifica* 
tions  thereof,  or  explanatieos  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  French  Government  proposed 
to  carry  it  out,  with  the  object  of  being  able  to  meet  objections  which  it  might  otherwise 
give  rise  to  in  the  States-General." 

Thus  all  difiiculties  seemed  to  .be  .settled.  But  the  Netherlands  Government,  in  formu- 
lating, in  an  o£EUual  shape,  their  wishes  in  these  «natteiB  of  detail  as  regards  Belgium  and 
France,  added  an  aliagether  new  stipuUution,  namely,  that  any  country  party  to  the  treaty 
might,  as  an  alternative  system^  adopt  that  which  it  had  been  agreed  that  Belgium  should 
be  allowed  to  retain.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Belgian  Government  had  consistently, 
since  the  question  was  formally  raised  in  1872,  distinctly  refused  to  adopt  refining  in  bond. 
This  proposal  of  the  Netherlands  Gavexnment  was  altogether  new.  Such  a  proposition 
had  never  been  made  before.  It  was  not  accepted  by  the  French  Govtemment  It 
amounted  to  this  :  the  Netherlands  Government  withdrew  from  their  definite  engagement 
to  establish  refining  in  bond;  and  after  what  had  passed  it  was  donhtfal  whether  the 
French  Government  would  adopt  that  system  unless  it  was  also  introduced  in  the  Nether- 
lands.   These  two  Governments  jJleged  difficuhies  with  their  Chaubevs  in  the  matter ; 

SBd 
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Appendix^  No.  1.    and  as  it  was  in  reality  a  matter  of  detail  which  concerned  France  and  the  Netherlands! 

Her  Majesty's  Government  urged  the  Government  of  these  two  countries  to  enter  into 

direct  communication  with  a  view  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject. 

The  sugar  question  was  in  this  unsettled  position  when  a  change  of  ministry  occurred  in 
Holland.  The  new  Ministry^  after  a  period  of  inaction,  refused  to  proceed  with  a  measure 
of  this  nature  which  their  predecessors  had  left  incomplete;  and  technically  they  were  pro- 
bably within  their  right  m  this  refusal.  In  March  1878,  the  Netherlands  (jovernment 
suddenly  found  that  some  decisive  step  had  to  be  taken  before  the  ist  April ;  and  then,  as 
no  understanding  bad  been  arrived  at  between  the  Powers,  they  expressed  regret  that  for 
the  time  being  they  could  not  find  any  basis,  as  far  as  the  Netherlands  are  concerned,  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  fresh  international  agreement. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  expressed  much  regret  and  disappointment  at  this  announce- 
me!it  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands  Government.  They  asked  the  Belgian  and  French 
Govemmenis  to  support  the  representations  which  they  were  about  to  ms^e  at  the  Hague 
on  the  subject.  After  a  short  delay,  occasioned  by  change  of  ministry,  a  communication 
to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  made  on  the  part  of  Belgium 
to  the  Netherlands  Government ;  but  it  does  not  uppear  that  anything  was  done  on  the  part 
of  France.  And  in  July  1878,  the  Netherlands  Government  replied  to  these  remonstrances 
by  an  explanation  of  the  course  they  had  taken,  namely,  that,  after  full  consideration,  they 
were  unable  to  adopt  the  system  of  excise  supervision  recommended  by  their  delegates  at 
the  Conferences  at  Paris  in  1877  ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  could  only  adhere  to  the 
decision  which  had  been  already  announced. 

In  July  1878,  a  deputation  of  English  sugar  operatives  went  to  Paris,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  M.  L^on  Say.  He  made  a  statement  to  them  on  the  sugar  question,  the  more 
essential  points  of  which,  as  regards  the  matters  now  under  consideration,  are  as  follows: — 

That  the  bounty  in  France  does  not  exceed  94,000  /. ; 

That  refining  in  bond  would  be  so  onerous  that  the  Government  would  be  obliged  to  give 
some  indemnity  to  the  re6ners,  which  would  in  the  end  be  the  same  state  of  tning  as  the 
present  bounty ; 

That  refining  in  bond  would  involve  a  loss  of  10  to  15  per  cent.,  from  errors  of  the 
inspecting  officers ; 

That  the  French  Government  had  in  preparation  a  law  for  the  better  assessment  of  duty 
under  the  saccharimetric  system; 

That  English  refiners  have  an  advantage  over  the  French  from  the  use  of  Austrian  raw 
sugars,  which  obtain  a  bounty  on  expoitation. 

Mr.  Waipole,  in  a  Report  on  these  statements  of  M.  L6on  Say,  said  that  although  the 
system  of  assessment  in  France  had  been  modiBed  since  M.  Pouyer-Qucrtier*8  estimate  in 
1874,  that  the  bounties  amounted  to  800,000  /.  per  annum,  yet  (hat  at  the  recent  Con- 
ferences the  French  delegates  had  failed  to  show  that  the  bounties  had  been  diminished. 
He  reckoned  them  at  about  640,000  /.  Mr.  Waipole  did  not  regard  the  inconvenience 
attending  refining  in  bond  as  serious  ;  all  that  was  wanted  was  a  strict  watch  oyer  the  doors 
to  prevent  sugar  goinu:  into  consumption  without  payment  of  duty.  He  pointed  out  that, 
as  regards  the  6uu:ar  manufactories,  no  inconvenience  is  alleged  from  working  in  bond, 
while,  as  regards  the  Government,  it  is  so  effectively  carried  out  that  no  raw  sugar  escapes 
payment  of  duty. 

Mr.  Waipole . repeated  his  previous  opinion,  that  the  succharimetric  system  presents 
serious  defects ;  that  it  would  not  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  duties  in  correlation  to  the 
real  yields  of  sugar;  and  that  it  is  not  calculated  to  suppress  bounties. 

As  regards  the  complaint  about  the  Austrian  bounties,  Mr.  Waipole  showed  that  in  the 
course  of  trade  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  London  market  now  regulates  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  France,  and  that  M.  Say  is  in  error  in  saying  that  the  English  refiner  obtains  any 
advantage  over  the  French  refiner. 

The  Treasury,  in  September  1878,  after  consideration  of  the  correspondence  in  that  year, 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  although  the  objects  at  which  all  the  Powers  interested  in  the 
sugar  question  alike  profess  to  aim  could  best  be  obtained  by  adopting  the  system  of  refining 
in  bond,  yet,  if  the  objections  entertained  to  that  system  are  insuperable,  their  Lordships 
thought  that  the  end  may  be  to  some  extent  gained  by  a  well-considered  saccharimetric 
scale,  if  it  be  strictly  enforced. 

This  opinion,  after  what  had  passed,  and  on  existing  circumstances,  was,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  British  sugar  refiners,  as  given  in  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau's  letter  of  the  19th  April  1876,  above  quoted.  The  Treasury  further  suggested  that 
the  French  Government  might  be  informed  that  the  question  of  sugar  bounties  should  be 
included  in  the  comn/ercial  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  Prance  when  they  were 
resumed.  A  despatch  to  this  efiect  was  addressed  to  Lord  Lyons,  and  the  Belgian,  French, 
and  Netherlands  Governments  were  at  the  same  time  informed  that  while  Her  Majesty's 
Government  much  regretted  the  result  of  the  negotiations  on  the  sugar  question,  they 
would  be  willing  to  take  part  in  further  negotiations  in  connection  with  it,  if  at  a  future 
time  the  other  rowers  should  be  willing  to  re-open  them.* 

A  deputation  from  the  Central  Committee  of  French  Sugar  Manufacturers  appeared 
before  the  Committee  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  General  Customs  Tarin  on  the 
26tli  November  1878.  M.  Georges,  the  President  of  this  committee,  dwelt  on  the  bounties 
which  are  obtained  by  the  refiners.  He  said  that  at  one  time  they  were  convinced  Uiese 
bounties  amounted  to  800,000  L,  and  went  on  to  say,  **  actuellement  le  chiffre  doit  Stre 
moindre,  mais  il  est  encore  considerable." 

Other 
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Othei*  witnesses  spoke  to  the  same  effect.     M.  Jacquemarty  the  vice-president  of  this  Appendix,  No.  i, 
committee,  seemed  to  refekon  them  at  about  320,000  /.  

In  a  paper  communicated  by  M.  de  Montcbello  to  Lord  Salisbury,  M.  ,Leon  Say  con- 
tested, with  some  warmth,  the  estimate  of  bounties  formed  by  Mr.  Walpole.  He  appears 
to  reckon  their  amount  at  about  100,000  /. 

Her  Majesty's  representatives  at  Paris  and  the  Has^ue  were  requested  last  February  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  opening  at  present  for  fresh  negotiations  on  this  subject. 
The  Netherlands  Government  have  replied  that-  they  see  no  prospect  of  any  satisfactory 
arrangement  being  come  to  on  the  system  of  saccharimetric  analysis  which  seems  to  be 
the  scheme  now  proposed  as  the  hvL^h  for  negotiation,  but  that  they  are  *^  disposed  to  take 
into  consideration  any  propositions  offering  ihe  prospect  of  a  positive  result  which  may  be 
submitted  to  them,  with  the  object  of  putting  an  end  to  existing  bounties.'' 

Although  Lord  Lyons  has  repeatedly  mentioned  the  subject  no  answer  has  been  received 
from  the  French  Govern«nent,  nor  have  they  brought  into  the  Legislature  the  Bill  for  the 
more  effectual  reduction  of  bounties,  by  improvements  in  the  saccharimetric  system,  which 
M.  L6on  Say  mentioned  to  the  English  operatives.  The  French  Government  seem  still  to 
mix  up  this  question  with  that  of  the  Austrian  sugar  bounties;  and  to  decline  to  introduce 
thiji  Bill,  because  England  does  not  give  them  ^'satisfaction  "  as  regards  Austrian  sugars.* 

The  Committees  of  the  West  India  planters,  the  British  sugar  refiners,  and  the  sugar 
operatives,  have  continued  to  draw  attention  to  the  Sugar  question.  They  have  urged 
principally  either  that  negotiations  should  be  pursued  with  the  view  to  the  establishment 
of  retining  in  bond,  or. that  a  countervailing  duty  should  be  imposed  in  this  country. 

As  regards  the  first  application,  it  has  been  shown  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  with- 
out intermission  urged  its  adoption  from  1872  to  187H.  It  has  been  evident  that  there  was  ' 
not  only  opposition  to  it  fiom  the  trade  in  France  and  Holland,  but  that  the  administration 
in  those  countries  was  as  much  averse  to  it  as  the  Custo.ms  authorities  in  En2:land  were 
in  1862.  The  French  Legislature  in  1874  passtd  a  law  for  its  establishment,  but  that  law 
was  never  followed  up  by  the  Regulations  and  Supple^mentary  Laws  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  law  of  1874  has  ever  been,  in  express  terms^ 
repealed ;  but  it  has  been  rendered  inoperative  by  subsequent  laws  of  the  29th  July  and  SOth 
December  1875,  above  referred  to,  by  which  a  different  course  of  action  has  been  prescribed* 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  party  iri  France  which  advocates  the  application  of 
the  bonding  system  to  the  refineries  has  never  since  1874  brougl)t  the  subject  before  the 
Legislature,  and  that  when  the  Sugar  question  has  been  brought  forward  in  dealing  with 
the  Bills  introduced  since  1874,  refining  in  bond  has  never  been  advocated  or  again  discussed. 

And  although  there  is  in  the  Netherlantls  also  a  party  favourable  to  the  application  of 
the  bonding  system  to  the  refineries,  it  does  not  appear  th  it  the  subject  has  ever  been 
brought  before  the  Legislature  since  the  rejection  of  the  Convention  of  1875. 

With  respect  to  the  sugoestion  for  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty,  the  Treasury, 
in  a  letter  to  the  West  India  Committee  of  the  6th  October  lti76,  stated  that  the  proposal 
^^  rests  upon  a  principle  which  the  Government  of  this  country  could  not  admit  without 
reversing  its  whole  system  of  commercial  policy.  If  the  doctrine  was  still  maintained  that 
the  Government  should  adopt  fiscal  measures  for  other  than  fiscal  objects,  and  should 
attempt  to  make  such  measures  an  engine  for  assisting  British  manufacturers  to  compete  on 
what  may  be  considered  equal  terms  with  their  foreign  rivals,  the  preserit  case  mieht 
undtmbtedly  be  considered  a  very  proper  one  for  the  application  of  such  a  principle.  But 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  Government  were  to  act  on  this  doctrine  in  the  present  case 
it  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  do  so  in  other  cases  also.  Their  Lordships  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Government  ought  not  to  countenance  such  a  step  unless  it  is  prepared  to  review 
the  whole  Code  of  the  commercial  legislatitin  of  this  country." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  now  no  Sugar  treaty  in  existence  between  the  Powers  parties 
to  the  Convention  of  ]8tS4.  That  Convention  expiredin  1875,  and  no  international  engage- 
ment has  been  set  up  in  its  place.  Sugar  duties  and'  drawbacks  are  now  regulated  in  all 
countries*  by  domestic  legislation.  Reports,  in  which  the  informatioa  is  brought  down  to 
the  latest  date,  from  Her  Majesty's  Missions  in  the  countri'es  concerned  in  the  Sui^ar 
question,  on  the  existing  systems  in  those  countries  of  duties  and  drawbacks,  and  showing 
how  bounties  are  obtained,  will  be  laid  before  the  Committee. 

The  gist  of  the  matter,  as  regards  the  action  of  the  foreign  governments  referred  to,  is 
thai  the  majority  of  the  people  and  the  Legislature  think  that  the  benefits  which,  in  their 
opinion,  accrue  to  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  shipping  interests  of  the  country  by  the 
development  of  the  sugar  industry,  more  than  counterbalance  any  injury  from  the  bounties 
granted  on  exportation.  In  1872  a  Government  motion  to  raise  the  estimate  of  the  yield  in 
the  Belgian  manufactories  was  defeated  in  the  Legislature.  The  altitude  of  the  French  and 
Netherlands  Legislatures  has  been  of  the  same  nature. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands,  fulfilled  the  conditi(»ns  of  the  Treaty  of 
1864.  .France,  by  not  estal)lishing  the  correlation  between  duties  and  drawbacks,  did  not 
fulHl  tliese  conditions.  13ut^  in  saving  so,  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the  subject  was 
complicatt^d  in  France  by  the  Colonial  and  navigation  system  in  force  at  that  period.  Tiiese 
circumstances  were  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  m  1804. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  circumstances  >tate(i,  that  in  the  Sugar  question  the  results  to  be 
attained  depend  in  an  especial  manner  on  the  regulations  for  carrying  treaty  stipulations 
into  effect,  and  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  executed,  even  more  than  on  the  letter  of 
the  arrangements  for  which  these  treaty  engagements  provide. 

It 
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It  does  not  seem  possible,  except  under  a  system  oF  manuYacturing  and  refitting  in  bond, 
altogether  to  exclude  bounties  on  exportation.  The  Convention  of  1864  did  not  e^^ciude 
the  possibility  of  bounties  being  obtained  in  any  of  the  countries  party  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  lemembered  that  in  the  Sugar  question^  especially,  little  or 
no  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  treaty  engagements  which  are  unacceptable  to  public 
feeling  in  the  countries  where  they  are  to  be  put  into  operation,  to  the  auihorities  by 
whom  they  are  to  be  carried  into  effect,  Jind  to  the  trade  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
A  system,  of  inferior  value  in  iiself,  which  would  avoid  these  consequences,  is,  therefore, 
preferable  to  one  which,  although  tlieoretically  superior  in  practice,  would  not  work. 

The  annexed  Tables  will  be  of  some  interest.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  here  that 
an  increase  of  nearly  2,600,000  cwt.  of  raw  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
chiefly  at  Liverpool,  Greenock,  and  Leith,  look  place  between  1869  and  1877. 

Foreign  Office,  April  1879.  C.  M.  K. 


ANNEXES. 


No.  1. — Quantities  of  Suoa^  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Three 

Months  ending  3 1st  March — 


Raw  sugar  -        -        -        -    ^    - 

„  from  West  Indies  only 

Refined  sugar       -        -        -        - 


CwU. 

3,917,000 
52(&,000 
789,000 


Cwts. 
d,786,000 
579,000 
781,000 


187  9. 


Cnts^ 
4,271,000 
613,000 
798,000 


No.  2. — Quantity  of   Suoab  Imported  into   the   United    Kingdom  during  the 
Years  1877  and  1878,  from  Countries  where  a  Bounty  is  obtained  on  Exportation. 


Germany,  raw  (chiefly  Austrian) 
Holland,  raw  and  refined  - 
Belgium  -        -        -        -        - 
France     -        -        -        -        -i 
Other  Countries,  refined  only — 

Russia  -        -        •        -        - 

United  8ta^,  &c. 


/ 


Tons. 
92,411 
31,045 
25,864 

126,132 

40,156 


1878. 


Tons. 

123,203 
51,289 
28,888 

127,091 

11,567 


No.  3. — Imports  of  Raw  Sugar  and  of  Repined  Sugar  ;  also  Exports  of  the  same 
into  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  Years  1873  to  1877  inclusive. 


- 

Years. 

Sugar. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Raw. 

Refined. 

Raw. 

Refined. 

British. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial. 

1873  . 

1874  - 

1875  - 

1876  . 

1877  - 

-        •        " 

Cwts. 

14,241,828 
14,130,041 
16,264,711 
15,612,214 
16,620,944 

Cwts. 
2,273,490 
2,717,406 
2,860,776 
2,796,414 
3,429,853 

Cwts. 
150,052 
382,260 
484,820 
.    790,282 
476,848 

Cwts. 
696,784 
922,342 
972,263 
1,192,277 
1,119,041 

Cwts. 
25,578 
143,786 
266,124 
198,147 
1 74,639 
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No.  4. — Imports  of  Raw  Sugar  and  of  Refuted  Sugar  ;  also  Exports  of  the  same 

at  various  Ports  in  each  of  the  Years  1873  to  1877  inclusive. 


London 


Liverpool 


Brietol 


Leith  - 


Port  of  Glasgow  - 


Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow 


Year. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Sugar. 


Imports. 


Raw. 


Refined. 


Cwts, 
4,849,501 
5,131,230 
5,506,298 
5,781,966 
6,595,444 

3,558,827 
8,521,351 
3,917,553 
8,886,783 
4,222,030 

l,5ai,424  |. 
1,487,337 
1,640,605 
1,494,224 
564,342 

172,807 
326,864 
363,518 
305,312 
432,875  , 

165,847 
183,195 
115,001 

58,842 
13,183 

3,535,417 
3,119,954 
4,540,328 
3,763,372 
4,425,899 


.  Cwts. 
728,660 
1,068,792 
1,082,418 
1,185,456 
1,433,185 


114,319 
158,302 
189,505 
145,675 
171,156 

213,757 
252,383 
197,827 
192,914 
302,621 


90,557 
112,695 
104,989 

94,378 
195,003 


123,375 
75,689 

137,378 
73,586 
63,742 


98,083 
72,916 
19,270 
22,969 
308,090 


Cwts. 
138,759 
240,032 

• 

882,719 
512,153 
371,072 

10,240 
187,686 
132,683 
232,465 

78,849 

1 
28 

4,812 
8,879 
3,642 


7,069 
264 


40 

100 

8,505 

950 


826 

402 

11,082 

5,162 


Exports, 


Refined. 


Cwts. 

63,719 

42,867 

51,825 

98,816 

:  9,040 

811,372 
487,244 
504,546 
504,178 
598,820 

128 

16 

145 

5,201 

1,288 


-  111,601 

-  !  129,069 
100  I  185,802 


155,770 
155,600 

60,871 
167,200- 
169,724 
336,668 
181,486 

101,538 
65,192 
13,850 
67,416 
72,890 


Foreign 

and 
CoIoniaL 


Cwts. 

18,006 
125»616 
240,968 
172,940 
156,0S5 

4,847 
4,869 
5,089 
6,019 
4,957 

54 
96 
14 
59 
20 


167 
6 

71 
2 


505 
1,060 

480 
5,857 
2,227 


54 

2,925 

8 
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Appendix,  No.  a.  PAPEEi^  handed  in  by  Mr.  Bourke. 

REPORTS  respecting  Sugar  Duties  and  Drawbacks. 
[As  laid  berore  tlie  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sugar  Industries.] 


Circular  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  at  Parisy  Brussels,  the  Hague, 

Berlirif  St,  Petersburgk,  Vienna,  Rome^  and  Wa^kington,\  ' 

My  Lordy 

Sir^  Foreign  Office,  24  April  1879. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  a  Resolution  has  been  voted  by  the  House  of 
Comnioi^s  **  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  Home  and  Colonial  sugar  industries  of  this  countrv  by  the  systems  of  taxation,  draw- 
backs, and  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  su^ar  now  in  force  in  various  foreign  countries, 
and  to  report  what  steps,  if  any,  it  is  desirable  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  any 
evils  that  may  be  found  tp  exist.*' 

The  Sugar  question  has  formed  the  subject  of  much  correspondence  with  several  of  Her 
Majesty's  Embassies  and  Legations,  and  has  been  referred  to  in  various  reports  of  Secre- 
taries in  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service.  In  these  papers,  however,  the  subject  is  not 
treated  in  the  manner  in  which  It  is  about  to  be  considered  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  desirous  of  assisting  the  Committee 
in  their  inquiries  as  far  as  possible ;  and  I  shoald  therefore  be  glad  to  obtain  from  you,  for 
their  use,  a  special  Report  on  the  points  which  the  House  of  Commons' has  decided  shall 
ibrm  the  reference  to  them. 

I  have  accordingly  to  lequest  that  you  will  instruct  Her  Mujesty's  Secretary  of 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  Senior  Second  Secretary,  to  prepare  the  report  now  asked  for. 
It  should  explain  briefly  the  system  of  taxation  of  sugar  now  in  force  in  ;  the 

system  under  which  drawbacks  are  allowed  on  exportation;  and  the  mode  in  which 
bounties  on  exportation  are  obtained  under  tliese  systems.  Any  reliable  information  which 
can  be  given  as  to  the  amount  i)f  such  bounties  should  be  supplied.  Alterations  of  the  law 
and  practice  in  recent  years  in  these  matters  shtiuld  be  stated  ;  and  the  system  in  force  for 
testing  sugars  and  preventing  frauds  should  be  explained^  with  remarks  on  its  working.^ 

The  information  on  these  points  now  asked  for  should  be  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  be  C(»mplete  in  itself  without  necessity,  in  order  to  understand  statements  now 
made,  to  consult  previous  correspondence  and  reports. 

I  have  to  request  that  this  report  may  he  sent  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  should 
be  made  a9  brief  as  is  consistent  with  a  clear  explanation  of  the  points  with  respect  to 
which  information  is  required. 

I  am^  &C. 
(signed)         Salisbury. 


ANSWERS  to  preceding  Circular. 


No.  1. 

Sir  S.  Lumley  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — (Received  10  May.) 

My  Lord,  BrusseLs  B  May  1879. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  Circular  of  the  24th  April  last,  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  •  Mr.  Graham  Sandford,  Second 
Secretary  in  this  Legation,  forwarding  h  Memorandum  he  has  drawn  up  on  the  Sugar 
question,  in  compliance  with  the  instiuctions  contained  in  your  Lordship's  Despatch. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  Savile  Lumley. 
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Enclosure  I,  in  No.  1. 

Mr.  Sandford  to  Sir  S.  LumUy. 

Sir,  Brussels,  7  Ma^  1979. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  Commercial 
Circular  of  the  24th  April  last,  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  a  Memorandum 
giving  such  information  as  I  am  possessed  of  on  the  points  touching  the  sugar  question 
which  are  about  more  particularly,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  that  subject. 

I  I  egret  that  this  duty  should  have  devolved  upon  me  owing  to  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry 
Barron.  His  long  residence  in  Belgium,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would 
have  rendered  a  reporC  from  him  much  more  valuable  than  any  I  could  possibly  draw  up. 
I  have  only  to  add  rhat  the  information  I  give  has  been  obtained  from  a  high  and  trust- 
worthy official  source,  and  is  thoroughly  to  be  relied  upon. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         W.  Graham  Sandford. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  1. 
Mbmoramdum. 


Foreign  Sugars. 

Q.  1.  The  system  of  taxation  of  sugar  now  in  force  in  Belgium  ? — A.  Excise  duties  on 
foreign  raw  sugars  are  fixed  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Per  100 

Kilog. 

Fr. 

c. 

48 

07 

46 

00 

40 

90 

34 

26 
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Ist    Class,  Nos.  from  15  to  18,  inclusively 
2nd      „  „        10  to  15,  ex6lusively 

3rd      „  „  7  tft  10,  exclusively 

4th      „  „'  under  No.  7  - 

The  said  sugars  may  be  declared  : 

A.  For  home  consumption  under  net  cash  or  credit  teuns  as  to  payment. 

B.  In  bond. 

Native  Beetroot  Sugars. 

Duty  is  based  on  volume  and  density  of  beetroot  juice. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  raw  sugars  is  calculated  for  each  operation  of  boiling  and  straining 
(difecalion)  on  the  basis  of  1,600  grammes  per  100  litre«,  and  per  each  degree  marked  by 
the  densimeter  above  100  degrees  (density  of  water),  verified  before  the  operation  of  d^fica-^ 
turn  is  done  at  15  degress  centigrade. 

Excise  duty  on  raw  beetroot  sugar  is  fixed  at  45  fr.  per  100  kilog.,  which  corresponds 
with  the  duty  levied  on  second  class  raw  foreign  sugars  imported. 

Manufecturers  are  required  to  declare  on  or  before  the  15th  of  each  month  the  quantity 
of  raw  sugars  registered  to  their  account  during  preceding  month,  viz. : — 

1.  For  home  consumption. 

a.  On  net  cash  terms. 

b.  On  credit  account. 

2.  As  temporarily  bonded. 

3.  As  Excise  duty  free,  being  destined  for  a  distillery.* 

General  Rules  relating  to  Foreign  as  well  as  Native  Sugars. 

Credit  terms  for  tfie  payment  of  Excise  duties. 

Credit  is  given,  guaranteed  bj(  sureties,  for  3,  4,  6,  and  9  months. 

Accounts 

*  The  making  of  fruit  or  boiled  root  syrups  being  exempt  from  Excise,  as  also  the  making  of  syrup/or 
alcohol  with  beetroot  juice. 

0.104.  U  U  3 
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Appendix  No.  2.  -     -A^ccounts  are  debited  with  the  amount  of  imported  sugar  taken  directly  out  of  bond,  or 
'       '    '    fiom  beetroot  sugar  factories. 
Accounts  are  settled — 

a.  By  paying  the  credit  accounts  that  have  matured. 

i.  -By  exportation  of  refined  and  raw  native  beetroot  sugars,  the  Excise  duty  being 
remitted. 

c.  By  bonding  refined  and  raw  native  beetroot  sugars. 

The  remission  (decharge)  of'iht  duties  leviable  on  sugars  exported  is  fixed  as  follows, 
wz. : — 

Native  dry  raw  sugars :  Fr.    c. 

No  1 1  and  above       ------.-.-•--    45     oo 

From  No.  8  to  No.  11  exclusively      -        -        -        -        -        -.-        -40    01 

Refined  sugars : 

Dry,  hard,  and  translucid  candies       -        -         -        -         -         -        -        -54     70 

Well  clarified,  hard,  and  dry  loaves,  and  regular  rectangular  pieces      -        -     61     13 

Clayed  sugars  (cassonade)  : 

Ist  ClasA,  No.  16  and  above -48  07 

2nd     „      No.  10  to  No.  16  exclusively 46  00 

3rd     „      No.  7  to  No.  10  exclusively 40  91 

4th     „       under  7-----------     34  26 

Refined  sugars,  called  poudres  blanches  (white  crystals),  when  perfecily  clarified  and 
dried,  and  equal  to  standard  sample,  benefit  by  the  same  ruled  as  loaf  sugar  when  ex- 
porter!. 

1  he  above  rule  applies  equally  to  raw  beetroot  and  refined  sugars  wht^n  bonded. 

By  a  law  of  the  29th  May  1861,  the  minimum  income  to  be  derived  by  Government  from 
the  taxation  of  sugars  has  been  fixed  at  1,600,000  fV.  per  quarter. 

Whenever  the  minimum  has  not  been  attained  in  any  given  quarter,  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  is  assessed  at  so  lAuch  in  the  franc  on  the  accounts  still  running  on  the  last  day  of 
the  quarter  to  the  debit  of  the  refiners  and  manufacturers,  and  if  the  said  deficit  should  not 
be  recouped  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  quarter,  the  minimum  of  income  for  the  next  follow- 
ing qunrrer  is  enhanced  by  the  amount  wanting,  and  so  on,  from  quarter  to  quarter,  until 
the  whole  deficit  is  made  good. 

The  Treasury  further  benefits  by  a  small  fine  levied  of  60  c.  per  100,000  fr.  of  deficit.* 

If,  during  any  two  consecutive  quarters-  the  income  derived  by  the  Treasury  exceeds  the 
minimum  fixed  by  law,  the  quota  of  revenue  to  l)e  levied  is  proportionably  reduced. 

Q.  2.  The  system  under  which  drawbacks  are  allowed  on  exportation? — A.  Drawbacks, 
properly  so  called,  do  not  exist  in  Belgium.  When  native  raw  sugars,  or  refined  sugars, 
are  exported  or  bonded,  a  remission  of  the  duties  that  are  inscribed  in  the  credit  accounts  is 
granted,  as  follows  firom  the  answer  to  the  first  question. 

Q.  3.  The  njode  in  which  bounties  on  exportation  are  obtained  under  these  systems? — 
A.  The  bounty  (primes)  menus  the  sum  representing  the  amount  of  duty  that  would  be 
leviable  on  the  surplus  pioduced — 

a.  By  manufacturers  above  the  1,600  grammes  that  serves  as  the  basis  for  taxation. 
J.  By  refiners  over  and  above  the  legitimate  produce  of  67,  80,  88.  and  04  kilog., 
which  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  duties  specified  in  the  an9wer  to  the  first  question. 

The  result  is,  that  the  higher  the  duty  the  higher  the  bounty. 

Bounties  are  of  necessity  always  a  loss  to  the  Treasury. 

A  distinction,  however,  must  be  drawn,  according  as  the  sugar  is  destined  for  home  con- 
sumption or  for  exportation. 

In  the  Ibrmer  case  the  bounty  has  the  same  eflfect  as  lowering  the  rate  of  duty.  In  the 
latter  its  consequences  may  be  much  more  serious,  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  ami)uni  of 
exportation  were  such  that  the  manufacturers  could  produce  a  surplus  sutticient  to  supply 
the  home  consumption,  the  Tieasury  would  receive  nothing,  as  the  whole  duties  l^^vied  in 
the  current  accounts  would  be  settled  by  d^charge  (remission  of  duty). 

It  is  expressly  to  prevent  this  that  the  law  actually  in  force  prescribes,  in  the  event  of 
the  minimum  of  income  no  longer  being  attainable,  the  rajte  of  dicharge  shall  be  curtailed. 
This  is  equivalent  to  raising  the  return  to  Government,  and  lowers  the  bounty. 

Q.  4.  Any  reliable  information  which  can  be  given  as  to  the  amount  of  such  bounties? — 
A.  This  is  a  point  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Sn*  H.  Barron,  in  his  last  report,  hazarded  a 
conjectuie,  supported  by  various  considerations,  on  the  amount  for  one  particular  yean 
That  amount,  viz.,  169,640/.  for  1876,  being  an  original  estimate  of  his  own,  can  only  be 
taken  as  approximatively  correct  for  that  paiticular  year,  and  by  no  means  as  representing 
an  accuiate  or  even  an  average  figure.  Sir  H.  Barron  arrives  at  these  figures  by  assuming 
that,  if  the  price  of  &ugar  for  home  consumption  is,  say,  •76  fr.,  and  that  for  expoitation, 
say,  72  fr.,  the  difference  in  price,  viz.,  3  tr.,  is  the  amount  of  the  bounty.  J  beg  leave  to 
dissent  from  this  conclusion.     The  difference  in  price  proves  most  indubitably  that  a  bounty 

does 

*  /.  ^.,  the  amount  of  duty  remitted  is  reduced  to  that  extent. 


« 
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does  existy  and  that|  I  submit^  is  all.     I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  answer  to  Question    Appendix,  No.  2. 

No.  3  that  the  real  bounty  consists  iu  the  surplus  production  over  and  above  the  Govern- 

ment  calculation  for  taxation,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  no  calculation  of  the  real  amount 

of  bounty  obtained  can   be  made  as  long  as  the  exact  production  of  factories  and  refineries 

remains  an  unknown   quantity,  and  unknown  it  will  remain  until  the  Chambers  empower 

the  Government  to  inspect  the  books  of  those  interested  in  the  trade. 

It  is  possible  that  the  surplus  pioductiun  might  disappear  for  the  greater  part  if  the  basis 
for  taxation  in  factories  was  raised  from  1,500  to  1,600  grammes.  This  addition  of  100 
grammes  corresponds  to  -^th  of  the  present  basis,  and  would  amount  to  something  like 
5,000,000  kilog.,  paving  2^50^000  fr.  duty.  No  calculation  differing  much  iro  11  this  figure 
can  be  depended  on. 

As  to  the  bounty  accorded  to  the  Belgian  refiners  according  to  produce,  it  was  fixed  at 
Cologne,  and  it  is  of  no  great  interest. 

It  is  notorious  that  sugars  belonging  to  the  second  class  do^  more  than  any  others,  yield 
surpluses  when  refined.  These  sugars  are,  however,  only  very  exceptionally  used  in 
Belgium. 

Very  smalt  advantages  indeed  must  have  been  derived  by  Belgian  refiners  from  the  sur- 
pluses they  obtain,  judging  from  Uie  fact  that,  ior  the  last  15  years,  sugar  refining  has 
steadily  diminished  in  Belgium. 

Q.  5.  Alterations  of  the  lai^  and  practice  in  recent  years? — A.  The  law  actually  in  force 
in  Belgium  iias  not  been  liiodified  since  the  1864  Convention  expired. 

In  practice,  the  Government  unceasingly  endeavours  to  perfect  the  precautionary  mea- 
sures intended  to  defeat  fraud. 

< 

Q.  6.  System  in  force  for  testing  sugars  and  preventing  frauds  ? — A.  Assay  of  imj)orted 
and  exported  sugars  is  made  by  coloured  standards  similar  to  those  adopted  at  the  Con- 
vention. It  must  be  remarked  that  fraud  in  the  colour  would  consist  in  the  importer 
presenting  to  the  Customs  dyed  sugars.  One  fraud  of  this  kind  was  tried  in  1877  ;  it  was 
immediately  detected,  and  the  Board  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  ever  tried 
again. 

As  to  exported  sugars,  no  better  guarantee  could  be  desired  than  the  numerous  saccliari- 
metrical  assays  made  on  all  such  sugars  declared. 

(signed)         TT.  Graham  Sandford. 
Brussels,  7  May  1879. 


No.  2. 
Sir  H.  EUiot  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.— {Kec%\yeA  13  May.) 

My  Lord,  Vienna,  9  May  1879.    , 

I  HAYB  the  honour  to  enclose  a  report  by  Mr.  Jerningham,  giving  the  information  called 

for  by  your  Lordship's  Circular  Despatch  of  the  24th  ultimo,  upon  the  system  prevailing  iu 

Austria-Hungary  with  regard  to  the  taxation  of  sugar  and   the  drawback  allowed  on  its 

exportation. 

The  question  is  becoming  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  com- 
plained that  the  drawbacks  have  had  the  effect  of  practically  freeing  irom  taxation  all  the 
sugar  consumed  in  the  country  at  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  about  5,000,000  fioiins,  the  sugar 
industry  has  been  so  greatly  developed,  and  such  an  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  in 
it,  as  to  require  to  be  treated  with  consideration. 

Mr.  Jerningham  points  out  that  though  the  temporary  law  will  have  the  effect,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  securing  a  revenue,  the  refiners,  by  a  large  increase  of  production,  will  still  be 
able  to  get  a  bounty,  rather  than  a  mere  drawback,  upon  their  exportation. 

I  have,  &c* 
(signed;         Henry  Elliot. 


Kinclosure  in  No.  2. 

Mr.  Jerningham  to  Sir  H.  Elliot. 

_  S'f*  ,.  Vienna,  9  May  1879. 

In  obedience  to  your  Excellency's  instructions  that  I  should  report  as  briefly  as  is  consis- 
tent with  the  subject  upon  the  sugar  industry  in  Austria-Hungary  for  the  use  of,  and  in  the 
manner  specially  desired  by,  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of 
Continental  systems  of  taxation,  drawbacks,  and  bounties  on  sugar  upon  the  home  and 
Colonial  sugar  industries,  I  have  the  honour  to  preface  the  followmg  remarks  by  the  general 
statement  that  the  drawbacks  allowed  hitherto,  instead  of  remainin<r  that  which  they  were 
intended,  viz,,  a  true  return  of  the  direct  Excise  duties,  have  in  reality  proved  bounties  to 
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the  manufacturerSy  and  that  the  histoiy  of  sugar  taxation  is  that  of  the  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  obtain  a  sound  basis  of  assessment  wliich  they  have  not  even  yet 
secured. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  refiners  enjoyed  from  the  beginnincr  a  very  great  advantage  in  the 
lower  duty  imposed  on  the  raw  sugar  imported^  and  which  in  a  fev/  years  not  only  de-^ 
stroyed  altogether  the  importation  ui'  raw  sugar  for  refining,  but  practically  destroyed  that 
also  of  sugars  imported  for  consumption. 

As  the  importation,  however,  diminished,  the  exportation  began  to  increase,  and  though 
the  causes  which  produced  this  result  were  independent  of  each  other,  still  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  in  both  cases  the  stimulus  given  to  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar  by  the 
State  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  success  against  which  that  same  State  ha»  njw  to 
battle. 

About  the  year  1860  the  home  producer  had  evidently  won  the  day  against  the  foreign 
importer,  and  in  that  year  the  system  of  drawbacks  was  instituted*  evidently,  and  indeed 
avowedly,  as  a  bounty  on  exportation,  its  ori»;inaI  name  being  in  fact  ^^  export  bonus." 

From  this  time  to  the  present  the  factories  have  increasdil  in  number,  the  manufacturers 
have  reaped  enormous  advantages,  and  the  State  has  at  one  time;  as  in  the  solar  year 
1875-76,  actually  paid  135,556  florins  more  in  drawbacks  than  it  received  as  Excise  due. 

All  the  advantages  appear  to  have  been  enjoyed  at  once,  by  the  manufacturers,  for  the 
improvement  in  the  culture  of  the  beet,  in  the  pressing  of  the  juice,  in  the  makinij:  of  the 
machinery  in  use,  crowded  upon  one  another,  until  the  manufacturer  wns  actually  able  to 
pay  Excise  duty  on  the  weight  oiily  of  the  roots  he,  employed,  while  his  improved  phint  and 
machinery  enabled  him  to  produce  twice  as  uuich  sugar  from  the  same  weighed  quantity, 
and  reap  actually  100  per  cent,  profit  in  addition  to  the  full  amount  of  his  drawbacks. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  but  seriously  engage  the  attention  of  the  State  and 
oblige  it  to  remedy,  if  possible,  the  faulty  perception  of  a  non-properly  assessed  tax. 

In  1877  there  existed  in  Austria- Hungary  the  following  sugar  factories  as  compared  with 
the  years  1862-63  : — 


Total    -^    . 

• 

m 
m 

1862-63. 

1876-77. 

Factories  worked  by  presses  .        -        - 
„                „        centrifugal  apparati 
\,                „        maceration 
„                „        di0*usion  vessels 

132 
4 
3 

54 
1 

n6 

• 

130 

231 

The  revenue  amounted  to — 


Excise  -        -        -        - 
Duty  on  sugar  imported 


Total    -    -    - 


Deduct  drawbacks 


Net  Revenue   -    - 


1863. 


Florins, 

6,989,724 

671,351 


7,561,075 
42 


7,561,033 


1877. 


Florins^ 
10,870,823 
5,364 


10,876,187 
10,470,973 


396,214 


This  telling  Table  shows  not  only  the  truth  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  ventured  to 
make  previously  to  giving  it,  but  likewise  points  to  the  important  increase  obtained  in  the 
Excise,  without  any  proportion,  however,  to  the  increased  expenditure  on  drawbacks,  ren- 
dering thereby  the  sugar  for  consumption  an  actual  item  of  expenditure  for  the  Empire,  and 
proving  that  the  flourishing  state  of  the  factories,  being,  as  they  are,  supported  by  a  pre- 
mium on  export,  is  rather  artificial  than  actually  sound. 

This  result  was  principally  biought  about  by  the  Law  of  the  18th  October  1865;  which 
replaced  the  taxation  of  the  weight  of  beetroots  by  that  of  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus 
employed  during  a  given  time. 

In  1865,  however,  the  juice  of  the  beet  was  mostly  got  by  presses  for  which  a  legal  scale 
had  been  drawn,  while  a  special  paragraph  stipulated  that,  for  new  modes  of  extraciino- 
the  juice,  particular  agreements  were  to  be  concluded  with  the  Customs  and  Excise 
authorities. 

The  presses  were  soon  replaced  by  the  diffusion  vessels,  and  these  became  so  prevalent 
that  experiments  were  made  to  find  a  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  space  of  the  diffu- 
sion vessels  and  that  of  the  beetroots  employed,  and  the  result  was  taken  as  a  basis  for  a 
new  assessment. 

Technical  improvements,  however,  enabled  manufacturers  to  diminish  the  space  of  their 
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diffusion  vessels,  though  not  the  quantity  of  the  beetroots  they  employed^  and  thereby  saved    Appendix,  No*  $« 

in  the  Excise  duty  they  had  to  pay,  whilst  the  drawbacks  oh  exportation  were  naturally  

granted  tp  them  on  the  full  weight  of  the  sugar  exported.  ^ 

The  Government  were  compeTled,  in  presence  of  such  fraudulent  attempts,  to  raise  the 
scale  of  efficiency,  but  never  succeeded  in  improving  the  revenue  receipts  in  competition 
with  mechanical  progress. 

A  Bill  was  passed  in  April  1877,  enabling  the  Government  to  keep  up  for  two  more  solar 
years  the  system  of  rating  the  difiusion  vessels  on  an  average,  at  higher  figures  of  efficiency, 
and  substituting  for  the  same  period  a  hio^iier  scale  for  factories  worked  by  presses,  but  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  law  showed  the  intention  of  Government  to  alter  the  whole  system 
in  use,  if  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

Impatient  of  change,  however,  the  Government  brought  in  a  Bill  on  the  11th  September 
1B77,  thi?  fundamental  principle  of  which  consists  in  securing  to  the  Public  Treasury  a 
fixed  revenue,  while  retaining  the  present  mode  of  averaging  the  Excise,  and  it  became  law 
in  June  1878. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  1878-79  is  to  amount  to  6,000,000  florins,  and  to  increase 
yearly  by  600,000  florins  until  it  has  reached  the  sum  of  10,500,000  florins,  at  which  figure 
the  revenue  is  to  remain  stationary  until  a  new  law  comes  to  alter  its  character* 

You  will  see  by  these  several  enactments  how  difficult  is  the  solution  of  the  question  how 
to  tax  suG^ar  pro<luce  in  this  country,  while  the  very  progress  and  success  on  the  part  of  the 
industry  Itself  raises  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  at  the  present  stage  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  drav\back  granted  on  export,  if  not,  indeed,  eventually  to  abolish  so 
ruinous  a  premium. 

Both  the  Lower  and  Upper  Houses  of  the  Reichsrath  in  Committee  on  the  Bill  agreed 
with  the  Government  that  '^the  sugar  nianufacture  of  the  Empire  mu<t  be  brought  back 
by  degrees  to  a  sound  basis,'*  and  voted  the  Bill  as  a  ^'  measure  of  necessity  for  a  period  of 
transition." 

I  annex  a  translation  of  the  law,  but  the  preceding  reiriarks  will  have  satisfied  you  of  its 
main  features,  and  1  have  only  to  add  that  the  net  revenue,  as  it  is  understood  in  the  Bill, 
is  the  amount  of  the  Excise  atter  deduction  of  cost  of  collection,  plus  the  duty  received  on 
imported  raw  and  refined  sugar,  and  minus  the  sums  expended  in  drawbacks. 

Should  the  net  revenue  stipulated  not  be  obtained,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  by  the 
sugar  factories,  who  shall  be  taxed  on  an  average,  accordmg  to  the  proportion  of  the  Excise 
they  have  paid  ;  but  should  a  surplus  occur,  it  will  be  employed  in  partly  or  wholly  covering 
the  deficiency  of  the  immediately  preceding  period. 

Each  proprietor  of  a  factory  is  bound  to  show  security  for  eventual  arrears  in  the  revenue 
to  the  amount  of  16  per  cent,  on  the  Excise  due  by  him  for  120  working  days. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  these  regulations  will  succeed,  and  the  Government  appear  to 
have  acted  wisely  in  considering  them  as  provisional. 

I  annex  a  Table  showing  the  number  of  factories  in  working  in  the  Austro-Uungarian 
Empire  since  the  year  1851,  and  a  comparative  statement  of  the  tax  levied  on  beet- 
roots, of  the  duty  received  on  imported  sugar,  and  of  the  drawbacks  granted  since  the 
year  1860. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  throughout  these  years  the  drawback  was  equivalent  in  sterling 
to  about  8«.  on  raw  and  9  s.  10  d.  on  refined  sugar  per  120  lbs.,  while  by  the  present  law 
it  is  about  16«.  and  19  5.  10  d.  per  220  lbs.,  for  sugar  respectively  below  99 -/^^  to  at 
least  92  per  cent  polarisation,  and  of  at  least  99  -^  polarisation,  and  that  no  drawback  is 
allowed  on  any  quantity  under  500  kilogrammes.* 

The  Customs  authorities  and  Fiuanciul  Commissioners  have  authority  to  test  the  quality 
of  every  sugar  which  is  exported,  to  establish  themselves  in  the  factories  for  the  purpose  of 
supervision^  and  to  inspect  the  books  of  each  factory  at  their  will ;  and  any  fraud  discovered, 
whether  in  the  degree  of  the  declared  sugar  for  exportation,  or  in  its  quantity,  is  punished 
either  with  a  fine  of  between  four  and  eight  times  the  amount  claimed  as  drawback,  or  with 
confiscation. 

Without  entering  in  this  Report  into  the  many  considerations  which  it  presents,  I  think 
it  useful,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  provisional  law,  such  us  the  one  to  be  enforced  for 
the  next  ten  years,  is  very  similar  to  that  which  in  Belgium,  for  instance,  while  it  provides 
the  Government  with  its  stipulated  revenue  of  6,000,000  fr.,  allows  the  manufacturers  to 
produce  an  increased  quantity,  part  of  which  must,  if  the  total  exceeds  the  Government 
requirements,  become  an  actual  fmud  upon  the  public  revenue. 

if  carefully  weighed,  the  law,  as  it  st^mds,  is  only  a  third  incentive  towards  increased 
production,  without  being  actually  a  gain  to  the  Treasury. 

The  next  few  years  will  show  whether  it  is  not  doomed  to  the  same  fate  as  the  Belgian 
law. 

The  facilities  for  testing  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sugar  manufactured 
and  in  preparation,  while  they  show  a  real  desire  to  prevent  any  possible  fraud,  and,  if 
rigorously  taken  advantage  oi,  mav  actually  prevent  any,  are  also  such  as  to  engender  in 
a  way  a  communion  of  interests  between  producer  and  overseer  if  so  minded,  and  the 
penalties  occasionally  incurred  may  be  covered  by  the  increased  expoilation  of  legitimate 
sugar  exportations. 

In 
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In  conclusion,  your  Excellency  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  th^  opinion  that  throughout 
the  history  of  the  sugar  industry  in  this  l^mpire  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  measures 
of  the  Government  has  proved  so  effectual  in  shutting  out  foreign  competitipn,  that  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  if  thinking  statesimen,  in  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  not  of  a 
class  only  of  their  fellow-suljects,  are  seriously  beginning  to  reflect  here  on  the  advantages 
of  granting  no  more  drawbacks. 

1  have  purposely  abstained  from  going  into  the  details  of  the  Excise,  as  the  consumption 
within  the  Empire  of  the  sugar  manufactured  in  it  has  not  much  varied  within  the  last  10 
years,  while  the  disadvantages  of  drawbacks  constitute  now  the  principal  preoccupation  of 
those  who  grant  it  in  the  name  and  interest  of  the  country. 

1  have  founded  all  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  short  iieport  upon  that  of  the  Committee 
of  both  the  Lower  and  Upper  Houses  of  the  Ueichsrath  in  1877,  and  on  tlie  very  valuable 
essay  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Harris  Gastrell,  in  1876. 

I  have>  &c. 
(signed)  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham* 


Table  (No.  l)  sho\*ingthe  Amount  of  Export  and  Import  of  Raw  and  Refined  Sugar 

since  the  Year  1855. 


Yjur. 


I  ■  ■ 


Difference 
in  the  Imports. 


1855  -        -        . 

1856 

1857  -         -         *        - 

1858 

1859 

leeof  

1861 

186-2 

1868  -         -         - 

18641  

1865 

1869 

1867 

186Q 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 * 


Centturs:^ 
413,075 
894,865 
262,2^3 
273,732 
99,398 
34,035 
38,133 
97,369 
57,507 
19,721 
16,043 
11,203 
12,357 
14,147 
29,270 
10,811 
13,457 
15,123 
17,661 
15,260 
14,631 
13,775 
13,073 


Centners. 

53 

97 

185 

172 

487 

7,048 

4,808 

769 

1,337 

43,468 

236,995 

154,934 

299,039 

105,316 

234,971 

655,562 

021,194 

623,324 

870,863 

631^,635 

825,905 

1,265,561 

1,446,563 


Centners. 

+  413,022 

+  394,268 

4-  262.038 

+  273,560 

+  98,961 

+  26,987 

+  33,325 

+  96,600 
-f  '       56,170 

—  23,747 

—  2-20.952 

—  143,731 

—  286,682 

—  91,169 

—  205,701 

—  644,751 

—  907,737 

—  608,201 

—  853,202 

—  610,875 

—  811,275 

—  1,251,786 

—  1,483,490 


Law  of  27  June  1878,§  concerning  the  Taxation  of  Beetroot  Sugar,  valid  for  the 
Kingdoms  and  Countiies  represented  in  the  Reichsrath^  with  exception  of  Z>aii7ia^ta,  and 
of  the  Customs  exemptions  of  Jstria,  Trieste,  and  Brody. 

(Translation.) 
With  consent  of  both  Houses  of  the  Reichsrath  I  think  tit  to  ordaia  as  follows  :--^ 

Matei  of  the  Consumption  Duty. 

Section  1.  The  present  rates  of  the  consumption  duty  on  beetroot  sugar  manufacture 
remain  unaltered.     (Law  of  the  J  8th  May  1875,  Reichs-Gesetz-Blatt^  No.  84.)|| 

Modes 


I  I  ■  M      HI*  I      I  iJ  . 


*  A  centner  is  equal  to  50  kilogrammes,  or  110}  lbs.,  the  kilogramme  being  equal  io  £-2067  lbs- 
Year  in  which  the  export  bonus  was  first  granted. 
Vear  in  which  the  drawback  was  raised. 

Reich6-Gesetz-Blatt,]878,No.71.— XXVUI.    Stiick.    Publishad  28  June  187a 
The  rates  of  the  consumption  tax  on  beetroot  sugar  manufacture  are  73  kreutzers  for  every  100  kilo- 
grammes of  fresh  beetroots,  and  five  times  this  rate  for  every  ^00  kilogrammes  of  dried  beetroots. 


J 
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Modes  of  Adjusting  and  Levying  the  Consumption  Duty.  Appendix*  No.  2, 

Section  2.  (K)  Commencins:  from  the  Ist  August  1878,  and  repealing  the  Ordimmoe  of 
the  l«th  October  1865  (ReichsGesetz-Blatt,  No.  \0b\  this  consumption  duty  will  be 
reckoned  in  those  beetroot  sugar  manufactories  which  employ  hydraulic  presses  or  diffusion 
vessels,  connected  with  so-called  batteries,  fur  extracting  juice,  exclusively  by  way  of  com*" 
position  (^Vpauschalirung"),  according  to  the  productive  power  and  working  time  of  these 
juice-extractins:  apparatuses. 

If  other  juice-extraciing  apparatuses  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar, 
then  ill  those  beetroot  sugar  manufactories  which  use  1  hem  the  quantity  of  beetroot  to  be 
taxed  will  be  ascertained  by  direct  weighing  of  the  beetroots  until  the  standards  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  can  be  safely  fixed  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

(2.)  The  standards  of  the  daily  productive  power  of  the  juice-extracting  appamtuaes  will 
b^  so  regulated,  after  consultation  with  experienced  sugar  manufacturers  by  way  of  order 
in  concurrence  with  the  Boyal  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance,  that  in  the  joint  Austro- 
Hungarian  Customs  jurisdiction  the  net  proceeds  from  the  consumption  duty  on  the  beet- 
root bugar  manufacture  and  from  the  import  duty  on  raw  and  refined  sugar  shall  amount  to 
•  the  following  sums,  viz. : — 

For  the  working  period  1878-79.  6,000,000  florins,  and  for  each  of  the  following  working 
periods  an  increase  of  500,000  florins. 

If,  in  this  manner,  the  amount  of  the  net  proceeds  reaches  10,500,000  florins,  a  further 
arrangement  will  be  made  by  legal  enactment. 

No  augmentation^of  the  standards  of  the  daily  productive  power  of  the  juice-extracting 
apparatu>es  for  the  attainment  of  an  increase  in  the  net  yield  is  to  take  place  if  durino-  the 
current  working  period   from  time  to  time  it  may  already  be  anticipated  that  the  net  yield 
««xpected  for  the  next  working  period  will  be  obtained. 

This,  however,  does  not  exclude  a  necessary  regulation  of  these  standards  for  the 
next  working  period  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity  in  the  taxation  of  the  juice-extracting 
apparatuses. 

The  working  period  is  understood  to  mean  the  space  of  time  from  the  1st  August  in  one 
year  to  the  last  of  July  in  the  next  following  year.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sugar  taxation 
are  ascertained  by  taking  the  sum  which  the  prescribed  amounts  yield  in  the  joint  Austro* 
Hungarian  Customs  jurisdiction  in  the  respective  workin'^  period,  as  Excise  duty  on  the 
b.eetroot  sugar  manufacture  after  deduction  of  the  proper  abatements  for  interruptions  in  the 
>^oik  and  for  returns  of  duty,  adding  thereto  the  import  duty  chars;ed  on  the  raw  and  refined 
sugar  imported  during  the  same  working  period,  and  deducting  from  the  result  the  sum  of 
the  returns  of  duty  claimed  on  the  exportation  of  sugar  that  has  taken  place  in  the  same  ' 
working  period  under  reservation  of  these  returns^ 

(3.)  If  the  regular  taxation  of  sugar  should  not  in  any  working  period  amount  to  the 
anticipated  net  proceeds,  then  the  proprietors  of  the  beetroot  sugar  manufactories  under  tax 
composition  have  to  make  up  the  (ieficiency  for  that  working  period,  in  such  wise  that  each 
of  them  makes  an  after-payment  to  the  State  Exchequer  of  just  so  mnch  per  cent,  of  his 
average  of  the  Excise  duty  for  this  working  period  properly  adjusted  by  deduction  of  the 
abatements  or  drawbacks  for  interruptions  of  work  as  the  deficiency  amounts  to  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  of  the  composition  amounts  as  adjusted  after  deduction  of  the  abatements  or 
drawbacks  for  interruptions  of  work.  The  after-payment  is  not  due  in  less  than  a  month 
from  the  official  intimation. 

If,  however,  there  has  been  a  surplus  over  the  anticipated  net  proceeds  in  the  working 
period  immediately  preceding  the  working  period  for  which  a  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up^ 
then  that  surplus  will  be  reckoned  in  for  the  partial  or,  may  be,  full  supply  of  the  deficiency; 

Every  proprietor  of  a  beetroot  sugar  manufactory  under  tax  composition  has,  before  the 
opening  of  the  working  period,  to  give  satisfactory  security  for  the  eventual  after-payment, 
to  the  amount  of  a  per-centage  to  be  officially  fixed,  on  the  averaged  sum  due  from  his 
manufactory  for  120  working  days. 

Regulations  respecting  the  Composition  Arrangement  for  the  Consumption  Duty. 

Section  3.  In  the  adjustment  of  the  consumption  duty  on  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacture 
by  way  of  composition,  the  regulations  concerning  such  arrangements  contained  in  the 
Decree  of  the  Finance  Ministry  of  the  7th  September  1850  (Reichs-Gesetz-Blatt,  1850, 
No.  344),  as  well  as  those  appertaining  to  the  subject  in  the  Finance  Ministry's  Decree  of 
the  2dth  November  1849  (Reichs-Gesetz-Blatt,  1849,  No.  27),  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
repealed  by  the  former  Decree,  are  to  be  applied  with  the  following  alterations : — 

(1.)  For  every  Working  period  the  standards  of  the  daily  productive  power  of  the  juice- 
extracting  apparatuses  that  come  under  the  composition  system  will  be  declared  at  latest 
by  the  1st  June  before  the  working  period. 

(2.)  During  the  yearly  working  time  (composition  period)  the  juice-extracting  appa- 
ratuses must  neither  be  altered  nor  be  used  in  any  other  way  than  that  notified,  nor  must 
others  be  used  than  those  notified,  nor  new  apparatuses  of  the  same  kind  be  set  up,  except 
in  case  of  renewal  of  a  damaged  apparatus  by  one  of  the  like  productive  po>vers  nature,  and 
size,  which  must  be  previously  notined  and  approved. 
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Appendix,  No.  s.        Any  infringement  oi  this  prohibition  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  100  gulden  to  2,000 

gulden. 

Moreover,  the  punishment  for  serious  revenue  transgression  comes  into  operation  if  the 
productive  power  in  the  extraction  of  juice  be  augmented  by  the  alteration  that  has  been 
made. 

In  these  cases  that  amount  will  be  laken  as  defraudation  of  tax,  which  is  concurrent  with 
the  augmentation  of  productive  power  for  so  long  as  that  augmentation  existed,  but  for  not 
less  than  24  hours.  If  the  period  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  the  part  of  the 
working  time  tliat  has  already  elapsed  is  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  ascertaining  the 
defraudation  of  tax. 

The  augmentation  of  the  productive  power  will  be  brought  into  account  in  adjusting  the 
composition  firrangement  frotii  the  day  of  the  infringment  of  the  prohibition  for  the  still 
remaining  portion  of  the  working  time;  but  if  that  day  cannot  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty, for  the  whole  of  the  working  time. 

r^.)  In  the  notification  of  working,  only  Sundays  and  other  recognised  holidays  are  to 
be  excluded  from  the  working  time,  and  thereby  (rom  the  taxation. 

At  the  Christmas  holidays,  however,  the  exclusion  may  extend  to  a  period  of  14  consecu* 
tive  days,  including  those  holidays. 

If  the  working  at  the  begitminiii:  of  the  manufacturing  peiiod  is  not  begun  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  or  at  the  end  thereof  is  not  finished  with  the  last  day  of  the  month,  then  the 
tax  composition  in  these  two  months  is  to  be  adjusted  according  to  the  amount  which 
corresponds  with  the  part  of  both  these  months  devoted  to  the  working. 

The  working  day  is  understood  to  be  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  one  day  to  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  again  of  the  next  following  day. 

So  that,  for  example,  if  the  notification  of  working  mentions  the  exclusion  of  a  Sunday 
from  the  working,  the  time  from  &ix  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Sunday  to  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  Monday  is  excepted  from  the  working. 

In  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  beetroots  that  is  to  be  taxed  according  to  the  productive 
power  of  the  juice-extracting  apparatuses,  fractions  of  a  notified  working  day  will  be 
accounted  as  a  whole  working  day« 

(4.)  A  limitation  of  the  working  during  the  manufacturing  period  gives  no  claim  for  a 
reduction  of  the  quantity  of  beetroots  to  be  taxed. 

If,  however,  the  application  of  the  juice-extracting  apparatuses  has  to  be  wholly  discon- 
tinued, in  consequence  of  an  unavoidable  obstacle,  for  24  or  more  consecutive  hours  of  the 
notified  working  time,  then  the  drawback  or  deduction  of  that  amount  of  tax  which  corre* 
sponds  with  the  interruption  of  the  woiking  according  to  the  notification,  omitting  fractions 
of  an  hour,  will  be  allowed  on  condition  that  the  manager  of  the  factory  gives  written  notice 
of  the  obstruction  of  the  working  immediately  after  it  occurs,  and  of  the  resumption  of  the 
juice  extraction  at  least  six  hours  beforehand,  to  the  finance  officer,  who  has  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  factory,  in  two  copies,  and  to  the  financial  authority  of  first  instance,  in 
one  copy ;  but  if  there  be  telegraphic  communication  between  the  seat  of  tliai  authority 
and  the  locality  of  the  factory,  the  notice  is  to  be  given  by  telegraph  also. 

One  copy  of  the  written  notice  will  be  returned  to  the  manager  of  the  factory  by  the  aforesaid 
financial  officer,  with  the  official  statement  of  the  day  and  hour  of  its  receipt.  For  the  tax 
drawback  or  deduction,  the  duration  of  the  suspension  from  working  will  be  reckoned  from 
the  duly  ascertained  time  when  the  juice-extracting  apparatuses  were  entirely  emptied  to 
the  time  when  the  rasping  of  the  roots  begins. 

M^ith  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  time,  it  will  be  taken  as  at  most  so  long  before  the 
delivery  of  the  notice  of  the  obstruction  of  work  as  a  swift  messenger  would  take  to  go  the 
distance  from  the  factory  to  the  office  of  the  aforesaid  financial  officer. 

Regulations  concerning  the  Adjustment  of  the  Consumption  Tax  bv  direct  Weighing 

of  the  Roots. 

Section  4.  With  reference  to  beetroot  sugar  factories,  wherein,  according  to  §  2,  section  1, 
paragraph  2,  the  quantity  of  roots  to  be  taxed  is  ascertained  by  weighing  the  roots  them- 
selves, the  regulations  concerning  this  mode  of  assessment  contained  in  the  Finance 
Ministry's  Decree  of  the  7th  of  September  1850  (Reichs-Gesetz-Blatt,  1850,  No.  344)^ 
and  also  those  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  Finance  Ministry's  Decree  of  the  28th 
November  1849  (Reichs-Gesetz-Blatt,  1849,  No.  27),  not  repealed  by  the  first-mentioned 
Decree,  are  to  be  observed,  with  the  following  alterations  : — 

(1.)  The  factory  owner  is  bound,  on  the  requisition  of  the  financial  authority  of  the  first 
instance,  to  provide  for  the  financial  officers  charged  with  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
factory,  a  dwelling-place,  consisting  of  at  least  two  rooms,  that  can  he  heated  with  kitchen 
and  other  necessary  appurtenances,  such  as  wood  store,  Sec,  either  in  the  factory  itself,  or 
in  a  building  belonging  to  or  near  it,  and  also  a  suitable  place  in  the  factory  building  for  an 
office,  with  the  necessary  table,  chairs,  &c. 

The  rent  for  the  dwelling-place  and  the  office  is  to  be  arranged  between  the  Finance  Ad*> 
ministration  and  the  factory  owner ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  rent  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  political  authority  of  first  instance. 

(2.)  When 
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,  (2.)  When  the  roots  are  to  be  weighed,  not  less  than  three  metric  centners  are  to  be    Appendix  No.  2. 
brought  to  the  tfcale  at  once.  ^ — 1 

(3.)  No  allowance  fiom  the  ascertained  weight  is  to  be  made  for  roots  tvhich  are  brought 
to  the  scale  in  an  unwashed  state. 

(4.)  If,  in  any  factory  during  the  course  of  a  month,  a  lesser  quantity  of  roots  is  worked 
up  than  was  announced^  then  the  overplus  written  down  or  counted  or  covered  by  tax  note 
will  be  written  off  or  allowed  as  drawback. 

(6.)  The  finance  authority  of  first  instance  has  a  right  by  its  delegates  to  inspect' the 
trade  books  of  the  factory,  whether  kept  in  the  factory  or  elsewhere,  and  tp  make  extracts 
from  them  concerning  the  supply  and  conversion  of  the  materials  and  appliances  for  manu- 
facture^ as  well  us  concerning  the  produce  and  sale  of  the  sugar. 

• 

TF/>en  the  Consumption  Duty  on  Inland  Beetroot  Sugar  falls  due  and  Term  of  CrediL 

• 

Section  6.  The  consumption  duty  on  the  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar  is  due  as  soon  as 
the  notice  of  working  is  delivered. 

Those  proprietors  of  bretroot  sugar  factories  who  give  proper  security  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  in  this  behalf^  will  be  allowed  to  pay  the  duty  \\ithin  six  months  at  latest 
from  the  time  it  was  due. 

If  the  payment  be  not  made  within  that  term^  the  consequences  prescribed  in  the  aforesaid 
regulations  will  be  incurred. 

The  enactments  respecting:  acceptances  for  auiounts  of  consumption  duty  on  sugar,  for 
which  credit  is  taken^  remain  unaltered. 

♦      ^^ 

Personal  Liability  and  Security  in  respect  to  the  Payment  of  this  Duty. 

Section  6.  The  proprietor  of  the  beetroot  sugar  factory  is  bound  to  pay  this  duty. 

But  if  the  proprietor  does  not  conduct  the  works  himself,  the  working  manager  is  liable 
for  the  dues  levied  on  account  of  defraudaiion  of  revenue  under  the  immediate  responsibility 
of  the  proprietor. 

Responsibility  for  any  Taxable  Proceedings  not  announced  in  or  at  variance  with 

the  Notification. 

Section  7.  If  anything  liable  to  taxation,  not  announced  in,  or  deviating  from,  the  noti- 
fication, is  done  in  a  beet'oot  sugar  factory  during  the  absence  of  the  manager  from  such 
factory,  it  will  be  considered  as  done  by  him. 

Liability  of  the  Factory  Proprietor  for  Fines. 

Sections.  The  proprietor  of  the  beetroot  sugar  factory  is  uncondiiionally  liable  for  the 
fines  inflicted  for  transgressions  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  consumption  duty  on 
the  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar,  even  though  he  be  not  adjudged  to  have  mcurred  them 
himself. 

Fines  for  viplation  of  the  official  lock-up  are  excepted  from  this. 

I 

Exportation  of  Sugar  with  Return  of  Tax. — (a)  Extent  of  the  Return. 

Section  9.  From  the  1st  August  1878,  on  the  exportation  of  colonial  or  beetroot  sugar 
over  the  customs  line  in  quantities  of  500  kilogrammes  at  least,  a  return  of  the  customs  and 
consumption  tax  will  be  allowed  by  means  of  notes  due  in  six  months,  reckoned  from  the 
day  of  the  exportation,  for  every  100  kilogrammes. 

(a.)  For  sugar  below  99-/^  to  at  least  92  per  cent,  polarization,  9fl.  10  kr. 

(6.)  For  sugar  of  at  least  99-^^  polarization^  11  fl.  18  kr. 

The  Finance  Minister  appoints  the  customs  offices  which  are  to  undertake  the  business 
connected  with  the  passing  out  of  the  sugar  declared  for  export  with  a  claim  for  return  of 
the  customs  duty  and  consumption  tax. 

(b)  Imposition  of  Penalties. 

Section  10.  The  penalty  for  serious  transgression  against  the  revenue  is  to  be 
imposed  :— 

(1.)  If  in  an  export  declaration  claiming  return  of  the  tax  the  quantity  of  the  sugar  is 
stated  at  5  per  cent,  more  than  it  is  found  to  be  on  official  examination ;  or, 

(2.)  If  in  such  an  export  declaration  the  return  of  the  tax  is  claimed  for  a  higher  class 
than  that  to  which  the  sugar  to  be  exported  really  belongs;  or, 
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• 

Appendix  No.  3.        (^0  ''  ^^^  sugar  for  which  the  return  is  claimed  is  not  of  that  quality  for  which  the 

—    *        return  of  the  tax  is  allowed,  or  if  some  article  other  than  sugar  is  discovered.    The  penalty 

18  to  be  reckoned  at  from  four  to  eight  times  the  amount  claimed  as  return  of  tax  in  case  (l) 
for  difference  in  the  quantity  of  sugar,  in  case  (2)  for  excess  of  amount,  and  case  (3)  for  the 
whole. 

Moreover,  the  sugar  improperly  declared  is  confiscated,  if  such  sugar,  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  Exchequer,  is  packed  between  sugar  for  which  a  return  or  a  higher  return  is 
allowed,  or  an  allowance  for  the  customs  and  consumption  tax  is  made. 

If  the  result  of  the  official  examinatjon  is  lower  than  92  per  cent,  respectively,  99^^^  per 
cent,  polarization,  and  if  the  difference  exceeds  -^  per  cent.,  then  the  return  of  the  customs 
and  consumption  tax  is  refused,  or  respectively  the  hijiher  rate. thereof;  if  the  diffierence 
exceeds  1  per  cent.,  then,  besides  such  refusal,  the  penalty  is  imposed. 

Mitigation  of  Penalty. 

Section  11.  The  fines  which  are  to  be  imposed  for  transgressions  of  the  Ordinances  con- 
cerning the  consumption  duty  on  beetroot  sugar,  or,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
Section  10,  roust  never  be  reduced  below  the  lesser  amount  legally  fixed,  not  even  if  the 
regular  penal  procedure  be  abandoned. 

Executive  Clause. 

Section  12.  The  Minister  of  Finance  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present 
law. 

(signed)  Francis  Joseph. 

Pretis. 
Auersperg. 
Vienna,  27  June  1878. 


Decree  of  the  Ministryof  Finance,  dated  28th  June.  1878,  concerning  the  Standards  of  &e 
Daily  Productive  Power  of  the  Juice  Pre>se8  and  of  ihe  Diffusion  Vessels  connected 
with  Batteries  to  be  applied  for  the  Composition  Arrangement  of  the  Beetroot  Sugar 
Tax  in  the  working  Period,  1878-79 ;  also,  concerning  the  Rate  of  Security  to  be  given  by 
the  Proprietors  of  Beetroot  Sugar  Factories  under  such  Composition  for  any  eventual 
after-payment  of  the  Sugar  Tax. 

(Tmnslation.) 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  in  accordance 
with  Section  2  of  the  law  of  the  27th  June  1878  concerning  the  taxation  of  beetroot  sugar 
(Reichs-Gesetz-iBlatt,  No.  71),  it  has  been  ordered  with  reference  to  .the  standards  of  the 
daily  productive  power  of  the  beetroot  juice  presses,  and  of  the  diffusion  vessels  connected 
with  batteries,  upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be  assessed,  as  also  with  reference  to  the  rate  of 
security  to  be  given  by  the  proprietors  of  beetroot  sugar  factories  under  tax  composition, 
lor  any  eventful  after-payment  of  the  sugar  tax,  as  follows: — 

(A.) — Standards  of  the  Productive  Power  of  the  Diffusion  Vessels  connected  with  Batteries 

upon  which  ihe  Tax  is  to  be  assessed. 

I.  The  productive  power  upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be  assessed  for  diffusion  vessels  con- 
nected with  batteries  in  beetroot  sugar  factories,  is  ascertained  according  to  the  following 
measures: — 

• 

1.  Where  diffusion  batteries  consist  of  at  least  nine  and  at  most  of  11  diffusion  vessels 
each,  1,100  kilogrammes  of  fresh  roots  will  be  apportioned  for  every  day  (24  hours), 
and  for  every  hectolitre  of  their  full  aggregate  capacity,  as  ascertained  by  filling  with 
water. 

2.  Where  diffusion  batteries  con8i>t  of  less  than  nine  diffusion  vessels,  the  productive 
power  is  adjusted  according  to  the  foregoing  rule,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  battery  were 
composed  of  nine  diffusion  vessels  of  the  same  average  capacity  as  those  at  hand.  If,  for 
instance,  a  battery  consist  of  eight  difiusion  vessels,  with  the  average  capacity  of  22*25 
hectolitres,  then  the  quantity  of  1,100  kilogrammes  of  fresh  roots  per  day  and  per  hecto* 
litre,  is  to  be  assigned  to  a  capacity  of  22'26  by  9  =  200*26  hectolitres. 

3.  Where  diffusion  batteries  consist  of  more  than  eleven  diffusion  vessels,  every 
remainder  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  number  of  diffusion  vessels  at  hand  by  nine,  is 
to  be  treated  as  a  battery  composed  of  less  that  nine  diffusion  vessels  (2). 

(B.) — Standard  of  the  Daily  Productive  Power  of  the  Beetroot  Juice  Presses  on  which  the 

Tax  is  to  be  assessed. 

1.  The  daily  productive  power  of  th6  beetroot  juice  presses,  which  is  to  be  taxed,  will  be 
adjusted  according  to  the  weight  of  beetroot  pulp  corresponding  with  every  charge  of  the 
press,  and  with  the  number  of  the  daily  compressions. 

ILThe 
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II.  The  computation  of  the  press  charge  is  to  be  based  on  the  height  of  the  press  or  of  AppeacUxy  No.  s; 
the  charge,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  pressing  plates,  or  when  wickerwork  is  used  

for  pressing  the  area  of  the  press  between  the  guide  rods,  alter  deducting  5  centimetres  from 
both  length  and  breadth,  and  then  1,790  cubic  centimetres  are  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to 
a  kilogramme  of  beetroot  pulp. 

III.  The  number  of  daily  compressions  is  determined : — 

1.  In  case  of  hydraulic  juice  presses  worked  by  steam  or  water  power. 

(a.)  If  every  two  thereof  have  only  one  pump  apparatus,  are  worked  alternately 
and  charged  in  layers,  according  to  the  annexed  scale. 

(b.)  According  to  the  same  scale,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  in  case  of 
presses  whereof  each  two  have  only  one  pump  apparatus,  are  worked  alternately 
and  charged  all  at  once. 

(c)  Accordino;  to  the  same  scale,  with  an  addition  of  20  per  cent,  in  case  of 
presses  whereof  each  has  its  own  pump  apparatus,  and  is  charged  in  layers. 

{d.)  Ajccording  to  the  same  scale,  with  an  addition  of  30  per  cent,  in  case  of 
presses  whereof  each  has  its  own  pump  apparatus,  and  is  charged  all  at  once. 

(e.)  In  case  of  presses  whereof  each  two  have  more  than  one  pump  apparatus, 
or  only  one  pump  apparatus,  but  can  be  worked  simultaneously,  according  (o  the 
same  rule  as  in  ca^e  of  presses  whereof  each  has  its  own  pump  apparatus  (c) 
and  (d). 

Where,  according  to  the  Notification  of  the  beetroot  sugar  factory,  the  presses  are 
charged  in  layers,  the  charging  benches  must  not  be  moveable;  they  must  also  be  at 
least  16  centimetres  higher  than  the  press-plate  at  its  lowest  position. 

Moreover,  if  the  Notification  announces  charging  by  layers,  no  press-plate  must 
have  a  handle. 

2.  In  case  of  hydraulic  presses,  which  are  worked  by  hand  or  by  animal  force,  the 
number  of  daily  compressions  is  to  be  computed  at  90  per  cent,  of  the  number  that 
would  coirespond  with  the  foregoing  regulations  (a)  to  (^). 

lY.  If  fractional  parts  of  a  centimetre  occur  in  measuring  the  charging  height  of  a  press, 
or  in  measuring  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  pressing  plates,  or  the  press  area  between  the 
guide  rods,  they  are  left  out  of  account.  Moreover,  if  the  area  of  the  pressing  surface,  oi 
that  of  the  wicker-work  when  used,  computed  according  to  the  above  regulation  (II.),  does 
not  correspond  exactly  with  an  area  given  in  square  centimetres  in  the  annexed  scale,  then, 
in  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  daily  compressions,  that  area  is  to  be  taken  as  the  basis 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  actual  computable  area;  for  example,  the  superficial  measure  of 
2,115  square  centimetres  is  to  be  taken  if  the  actual  computable  area  amounts  to  2,116 
square  centimetres.   - 

But  if  the  actual  computable  superficies  pf  the  press-plates  or  oPthe  press  arejt  be  equi- 
distant from  each  of  two  consecutive  areas  in  the  scale,  then  the  nutnber  of  daily  compres- 
sions is  to  be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the  smaller  area. 

(C.) — Rate  of  the  Security  to  be  given  for  the  eventual  after^payment  of  Sugar  Tax. 

Every  proprietor  of  a  beetroot  sugar  factory  under  tax  composition  has,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  working  period,  1878-79,  to  give  security  for  15  per  cent,  of  the  composition  sum 
corresponding  to  120  working  days  of  his  factory.  This  is  in  reference  to  the  eventual 
after-payment  which  the  proprietors  of  beetroot  sugar  factories  are  bound  to  make  in  case 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sugar  tax  in  the  joint  Austro-Hungarian  Customs  jurisdiction  should 
not  reach  the  anticipated  amount  of  6,000,000  gulden  for  the  working  period,  1878-79. 

(signed)         Pretis. 
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Table  No.  2. — (A.)  Number  of  Sugab  Factobies. 


TotUirnvbetofSufu' 

Nunbet  of  Faotoriea  la 

Huiu&etorlM 

Working 

of  Jalce 

PERIOD. 

AoKiia.. 

In 
Hai.g.ry. 

In 
AiUtriL 

in 
HungMy. 

or  Green  Beetroot!. 

Dried 

mJs:„„. 

Aoregito. 

A«Kreg«le. 

Ptmsw. 

CeDtrifDgal 

Diffiidon 

1851    -         . 

83 

.. 

100 

95 

5 

1852    - 

- 

- 

_ 

90 

16 

106 

101 

6 

1863    - 

— 

— 

_ 

100 

19 

119 

114 

1864    - 

- 

- 

- 

100 

22 

122 

117 

1866    - 

_ 

- 

_ 

99 

^ 

120 

116 

1866    - 

_ 

- 

- 

102 

28 

130 

127 

1867    - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

112 

28 

140 

187 

1868    - 

_ 

- 

_ 

120 

26 

148 

145 

3 

1809    - 

- 

_ 

. 

129 

28 

157 

154 

3 

1860    - 

110 

28 

138 

106 

19 

124 

116 

6 

3 

1860-ei        - 

108 

24 

132 

104 

21 

126 

112 

6 

3 

1861-62       - 

109 

22 

131 

108 

22 

130 

128 

4 

3 

18Sa-^8       . 

116 

as 

189 

116 

28 

139 

132 

4 

8 

1863-64       . 

116 

so 

136 

116 

30 

136 

129 

4 

3 

1861-66       • 

12* 

20 

144 

124 

20 

144 

139 

8 

8 

1866-tte 

126 

23 

147 

121 

10 

140 

136 

8 

2 

1866-67        - 

128 

32 

160 

121 

18 

189 

132 

8 

3 

2 

1867-68        - 

18a 

2t 

163 

186 

21 

151 

130 

S 

12 

1868-99       - 

140 

22 

162 

140 

22 

162 

138 

3 

35 

1889-70 

157 

29 

186 

160 

26 

181 

137 

3 

40 

1870-71 

198 

26 

218 

190 

25 

215 

145 

3 

66 

1871-78        - 

207 

26 

263 

225 

26 

251 

144 

3 

103 

1872-78        - 

269 

23 

262 

238 

23 

256 

129 

3 

123 

1878-74       - 

286 

23 

269 

224 

20 

244 

108 

3 

133 

— 

1874-76       . 

236 

20 

266 

209 

17     ■ 

226 

8^ 

2 

138 

— . 

1876-76       - 

229 

20 

249 

213 

18 

231 

54 

1 

176 

~ 

Table  No.  3.— (B.)  Statement  of  the  Tax  on  Beetboots,  tlie  Dtjtt  for  Suoae  Imported,  and  the 
D&AWBACKS  Oranted. 


1 

PEBtOD. 

li 

lo 
Cltleitbtnia. 

InTraiu- 

CiilnlluDiL 

-*»™'»- 

C 

Jft(riealrt» 

Metric,  eti. 

arelricalcU 

1860 

134 

^018,018 

7,788,317 

8,558,697 

10,971,994 

1866-68  - 

140 

8,643,489 

1866-67  - 

11,452,611 

10,054,386 

1868-60  - 

163 

6,797^)06 

1,137,286 

1,181,234 

IS.S9I,160 

8^33,780 

16,931,191 

1871-73  - 

1,594,802 

13,624,246 

1872-73  - 

S56 

15,980,936 

1,408,853 

17,333,189 

1873-74  - 

S44 

13,789,870 

884,003 

13.773.879 

1874-76  - 

S28 

8,794,657 

1,038,416 

9,832,073 

1875-76  - 

231 

l2,n5.'B6 

666,146 

12,780,932 

Fbrin*. 

FIOTittt. 

4,970,377 
8.124,134 

10,169,788 
8,796,468 

11,649,497 
9,352,597 
6,431,020 

631,640 
863,;7T 
1,479,896 
1,166,273 
1,025,897 
719,633 
759,341 

8,844,524 

485,567 

Fforipw. 

inoHn: 

309,543 

310,747 

1,201,878 

671,351 

347,496 

32,560 

13,374 

16,010 

2e7floe 

23,886 

10J)56 

23,032 

23.409 

10,646 

9,330,081 

7,354 

0,875,638 


6,438,417 
7,561,075 
6,311,715 
8,065,830 
6,348,900 


6,069,817 
9,011.797 
11,669,740 
9,977,212 
19,097.936 
10,086,558 
7,201,007 
9,337,430 


NetBevenua 

>f  the  Income 

onSugM, 

deducting  the 

Flarvu. 

Florim. 

5,975,638 

1^*7 

6,439,417 

7,561,033 

6,840,428 

6,039,388 

744,092 

6,804,808 

2,669,610 

5,718,508 

5,992,089  ■ 

4,742,147 

4,380,660 

4,363,087 

4,160,115 

6,387,820 

7,158,491 

2,943,067 

1,742,324 

9,472,991 

/Deflciencv 
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No.  3. 
Lord  LyoM  to  the  Marquis  of  SaiUbury. — (Received  14th  May.) 

My  Lord,  Paris,  13  May  1879. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  herewith  a  report  on  the  sugar  question, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in 
your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  the  24th  ultimo. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Lyoru. 


Enclosure  in  No.  3. 
Report  by  Mr.  Adams  respecting  Taxation  of  Sugar  in  France. 

Until  1838  native  sugar  was  exentpt  from  all  taxation,  whilst  raw  and  clayed  sugar 
from  the  colonies  or  foreign  countries  was  subject  to  duties  varying  from  42  fr.  36  c.  to 
104  fir.  50  c,  according  to  its  place  of  origin  and  colour.  A  duty  on  colonial  sugar  imported 
into  France  was  fitst  imposed  in  1822,  by  a  law  of  the  27th  July. 

Under  the  above  system  the  cultivation  of  beetroot,  first  encouraged  by  Napoleon  I.  as 
one  of  many  plans  conceived  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  England,  extended  to  all  parts  of 
France,  and  its  production,  which  increased  annually,  threatened  the  French  colonies  with 
a  ruinous  competition.  In  order  to  satisfy  colonial  and  maritime  interests,  the  representa- 
tions from  which  tended  to  the  complete  prohibition  of  the  making  of  beetroot  sugar,  the 
law  of  the  18th  July  1837  imposed,  from  the  1st  July  183B,  on  native  sugars  of  the 
highest  standard,  a  tax  of  10  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  to  be  raised  to  15  francs  on  the 
1st  July  1839;  this  tax  was  again  raised  to  25  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  by  the  law  of 
the  3rd  July  1840.  The  almost  immediate  consequence  of  this  legislation  was  the  closing 
of  a  great  number  of  faciories. 

The  duty  on  colonial  sugar  was  lowered  in  1830,  and  again  raised  in  1840. 

From  1843  the  duty  on  native  sugar  was  gradually  raised,  and  in  1847  the  duties  on 
French  colonial  and  native  sugars  were  equalised.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that,  in 
order  to  favour  the  refining  industry  of  France,  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  is  by  the 
general  tariff  prohibited  fi'om  all  countries  with  which  France  has  not  concluded  commercial 
conventions. 

As  the  duty  on  native  sugar  was  thus  gradually  raised  till  it  became  assimilated  to  that 
en  colonial  sugar,  the  factories  in  France  were  concentrated  in  a  small  number  of  depart- 
ments in  the  north,  where  the  productionMncreased  rapidly.  The  number  of  factories  at 
work  in  1838-39  were  547  in  51  departments,  with  a  production  of  39,000,000  kilogrammes; 
in  1843-44  there  were  326  in  22  departments,  with  a  production  of  29,000,000  kilo- 
grammes ;  in  1844-45  there  were  294  in  19  departments,  with  a  production  of  36,000,000 
kilogiammea;  and  in  1847-48  there  were  308  in  17  departments,  with  a  production  of 
64,000,000  kilogrammes. 

In  1851  a  change  was  made  in  the  mode  of  assessing  the  duties  on  sugar.  From  1840 
the  system  in  force  (of  the  prue  en  charge)  had  been  the  method  of  checking  with  excise 
supervision,  which  still  exists  in  Belgium,  and  under  it  the  duty  was  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  1,200  grammes  per  hectolitre  of  iuice.  The  National  Assembly,  however,  by  a  law  of 
the  13th  June  1851,  enacted  that  tne  practice  which  had  existed  of  assessing  the  duties 
according  to  colour  should  no  longer  prevail,  but  that  the  duties  should  be  assessed  accord- 
ing to  the  saccharine  richness  of  the  sugars,  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  saocharimetry. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  by  article  3  of  this  law  it  was  further  prescribed  that  tliere  should  be 
refining  in  bond  ('^  les  laflBneriesseront  soumises  k  I'exercice  ).  A  rebate  of  six  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes  was  granted  for  four  years  to  colonial  sugars. 

This  system,  however,  was  never,  it  appears,  put  into  force.  On  the  27th  March  1852, 
the  ^'  colour "  criterion  was  again  adopted,  and  refining  in  bond  was  abolished. 

In  18(^5,  after  the  Crimean  War,  a  slight  increase  took  place  in  the  duties  on  native  sugars 
owing  to  the  adriition  of  the  double  war  '^  d6cime,*'  but  by  the  law  of  the  23rd  May  1860, 
the  duties  on  colonial  and  native  sugars  were  again  equalised  and  were  reduced  in  amount. 
The  factories  wei-e  allowed  to  adopt  the  "  contract"  system,  the  prise  en  charge  being  fixed 
at  1,425  grammes  per  hectolitre  of  juice. 

By  the  la,ws  of  tne  2nd  July  1862,  and  the  7th  May  1864,  the  duties  were  considerably 
increased.     ( Vide  Table  A.,  infra,) 

On  the  8th  November  1864,  an  international  convention  was  signed  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Its  main  object  was  to  suppress  the  system  of  bounties,  and 
with  this  view  the  colour  of  the  sugars  was  adopted  as  the  criterion  of  their  saccharine 
richness,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  assessment,  sugars  were  divided  into  a  number  of  classes, 
based  on  the  Dutch  system  of  standard  numbers. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  precise  yield  of  the  different  classes  of  su^r,  when 
refined,  was  not  definitively  settled  in  the  negotiation  of  the  convention,  and  that  it  was 
provided  that  practical  experiments  should  be  made  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  in 
order  to  determine  the  real  yields.  These  experiments  were  made  at  Cologne  in  1866, 
and  a  declaration  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  November  186is,  which  substituted  the 
yields  as  determined  by  these  experiments  for  the  provisional  arrangement  made  in  the 
convention. 

This  arrangement  was  not  fully  carried  out  by  Prance. 

The 
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The  convention  of  1864  did  not  attain  its  object     It  expired,  in  feet,  in  187 A,  and  the  ABptoAx.  No.  9* 
necoliations  for  a  fresh  convention  have  never  yet  led  to  any  practical  result  

To  assist  in  roeeting  the  expenses  of  the  war  of  1870  new  duties  were  imposed  in  France, 
and  those  on  sugar  oi  every  origin  established  in  1864  were  raised  by-f^  (Laws  of  the  8th 
and  11th  July  1871.) 

By  the  laws  of  the  22nd  January  1872,  and  the  dOth  December  1873,  the  duties  were  again 
raised.     (Vide  Table  A.,  infra.) 

In  1874  the  National  Assembly,  after  a  lon^  discussion,  passed  a  law  containing 
an  article  which  enacted  that  manufacturing  in  bond,  already  in  operation  in  all 
the  French  beetroot  sugar  factories,  should  be  extended  to  the  refineries  Aroin  the  Ist 
July  1876.* 

The  year  1875  was  marked  by  fresh  legislation. 

The  classification  of  raw  sugars  had  previously  been  mainly  based  upon  colour,  and  was 
regulated  by  official  standards.  But  it  was  found  that  the  refiners  had  beguo  to  employ 
taccharimetry  as  the  test  of  the  richness  of  the  different  raw  products  which  they  pur- 
chased. The  manufacturers  followed  suit,  and  the  system  became  general.  There  was, 
indeed,  a, great  abu«e  which  had  to  be  stopped  by  the  State,  that  of  fictitious  colouring. 
Whilst  private  industry  was  estimat'mg  the  ncnness  of  the  products  scientifically,  the  State 
continued  to  estimate  it  by  colour ;  hence  the  idea  arose  of  submitting  sugars  for  tarifica- 
tion,  which,  \^y  means  of  a  low  colour  ingeniously  obtained^  and  only  paying  in  proportion, 
really  contained  the  richness  of  the  highest  colours.  It  is  stated  that  millions  of  fhines 
were  made  oiu  of  this  operation. 

In  odrder  to  stop  this  abuse,  the  legislation  of  18*75  opposed  saccharimetry  to  saccbari- 
inetry,  that  of  the  State  to  that  of  trade.  The  ^'  Expose  des  Motifs  "  of  the  law  of  the 
29th  July  1876,  states  that  with  the  object  ot  more  effectually  guaranteeing  the  interests  of 
the  Treasury,  it  was  demanded  that  a  legal  sanction  should  be  given  to  a  practice  which 
was  adopted  by  the  commissaires-experts  instituted  by  the  19th  article  of  the  Ihw  of  ihe 
27th  July  1822,  who  have  recourse  to  saccharimetric  proceedings  as  often  as  such  are 
requirecl  for  determining  the  definitive  classification  of  sugars,  whenever  there  is  a  doubt  as 
to  their  real  richness. 

By  the  first  article  of  this  law  of  the  29th  July  1875,  it  was  declared  that  refining  in 
bond  should  not  be  put  in  practice  before  the  1st  March  1876 ;  and  by  the  3rd  article,  that 
in  cases  where  the  colour  of  the  sugars  does  npt  appear  to  correspond  with  their  effective 
richness,  a  legal  expertise  should  be  taken>  and  the  commissaires«expert8  should  have 
recourse  to  saccharimetry  for  the  definitive  classification  of  the  sugars;  and  that  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  importer,  on  his  side,  should  have  the  option  of  declaring  the  class  to  which 
the  sugars  belong,  according  to  their  effective  richness,  whenever  this .  richness  does  not 
correspond  with  the  colour. 

On  the  11th  August  1875,  a  new  sugar  convention  was  signed  at  Brussels  between  the 
four  Powers. 

The  National  Assemblv  again  put  off  the  introduction  of  refining  \n  bond  till  the  1st  May 
1876 ;  vaA  by  the  law  of  the  dOth  December  1875^  it  established  an  alternative  arrange- 
ment (Articles  18  to  16)  to  take  effect  in  case  the  sugar  conventioti  of  1875  should  not  oe 
ratified.  i 

Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  second  Dutch  Chamber,  this  convention  was  not  ratified. 
The  alternative  arrangement  consequently  became  law,  and  it  has  continued  in  force  ever 
since.  In  virtue  thereof  the  classification  of  the  sugars  is  now  based  exclusively  on  their 
effective  richness,  determined  by  scientific  processes,  saccharimetric  analysis,  and  the  pro-  i 
portion  (^^ dosage'')  of  extraneous  matters,  such  as  glucose,  salts,  water,  &c.  The  law  in 
question  fixed  for  each  of  them,  as  well  as  for  the  white  crystals,  the  richness  to  which  they 
^correspond,  according  to  the  following  Table  (Paris  standards) : — 


Former  Classification. 


Consumption  : 

Raw  Sugars — 

Below  No.  18 - 

Prom  No.  18,  inclusive,  to  No.  20,  inclusive  - 

White  crystals 

Temporary  Admission  : 

Raw  Sagars — 

Below  No.  7  -        - 

From  No.    7,  inclusive,  to  No.    9,  inclusive  • 

„      No.  10  „        to  No.  14       „ 

„     No.  16  „        to  No.  18 

Above  No,  18  -        - 

White  crystals  .... 


Richness  of  the  Sugars  comprised  in  each  Class. 
(Law  of  30th  Deoomber  1875,     Article  14.) 


Less  than  91*. 

From  91%  inciusiye,  to  98%  exclusive. 

98o  or  more. 


*> 


Less  than  76o. 

From  76%  inclusive,  to  86%  exclusive. 

86<»        „         to  92  „ 

92<>        „         to  980 


n 


} 


w 


» 


98o  or  more. 


The 


^  The  application  of  this  enactment,  which  still  exists,  was  in  &ct  (as  will  be  seen  presently)  suspended 
by  subsequent  legislation,  and  it  has  been  adjourned,  at  all  events,  uiml  the  Bruasds  Convention  has  been 
ratified  by  all  the  Signatory  Powers. 
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Appendix,  No.  2.      The  present  Tariff  divides  sugars  into  three  principal  classes : — 

1.  Raw  sugars,  Le.,  unrefined  sugars,  similar  or  inferior  in  colour  to  No.  20  of  the 

Dutch  standard. 

2.  White  crystals,  or  unrefined  sugars  above  No.  20. 

3.  Refined  sugars. 

Raw  sugars  are  divided  into  two  classes  when  imported  for  consumption,  and  into  five 
classes  when  t^porarily  admitted. 

The  duties  on  sugars  are  now  fixed  as  follows,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  30th  December 
1876.     The  numbers  are  those  of  the  Paris  standards: — 


Raw  Sugars  of  every  Origin— 

Below  No.  13 

From  No.  18  to  No.  20,  inclusive  - 

White  crystals  above  No.  20  - 

'Sugars  refined  in  factories  of  native  sugar 


Per  100 
Kilogrammes. 


Fr.  c. 

65  52 

68  64 

70  20 

73  32 


Sugars  extracted  by  different  processes  from  duty-free  molasses  are  taxed  at  26  fr.  per 
100  kilogrammes ;  those  extracted  from  molasses  which  are  not  duty-free  are  taxed  accor- 
ding to  ^eir  standard,  like  ordinary  sugars. 

The  glucoses  are  subjected  to  a  duty  of  11  fr.  44  c.  per  100  kilogrammes.  This  species 
includes  all  saccharine  products  not  capable  of  crystallization,  whatever  be  the  raw  material 
from  which  they  are  extracted,  when  these  products  are  concentrated  at  25  degrees,  or 
exported  out  of  the  factory  where  they  have  been  made. 

The  duties  established  for  native  sugars  are  applicable  to  granulated  glucoses  presenting 
the  appearance  of  crystallizable  sugars. 

The  sugars  imported  from  countries  out  of  Europe  in  foreign  ships,  and  the  sugars  im- 
ported from  European  countries  and  entrepdts,  whatever  l^  the  mode  of  transport,  are 
subjected  to  a  surtax  of  3  fr.  12  c.  per  100  kilogrammes,  including  d^cimes. 

The  Belgian  sugars  are,  hy  a  treaty  stipulation,  subjected  to  a  surtax  of  only 
2  francs.* 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  by  a  Decree  of  the  8th  August  1978,  a  drawback  is 
established  for  crystallizable  sugar  existing  in  this  state  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent,  at 
least  in  fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  sweetmeats,  &c.  (*'  les  fruits  confits,  les  confitures,  et  les 
bonbons  "),  exported  to  foreign  countries  and  French  colonies  and  possessions,  including 
Algeria. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  there  marks,  in 
1876,  of  a  high  French  authority  : — 

^^  It  is  not  possible  in  any  legislation  to  meet  with  a  law  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  controversy,  and  which  is  so  needlessly  complicated,  as  that  respecting  sugars.  It  is 
shameful  to  see  a  country  so  intelligent  as  France  decreeing  and  modifying  laws  from  day 
to  day  without  any  profound  study.  And  yet  the  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  principal 
industries  of  the  country;  on  it  depends  the  wealth  of  the  north,  and  even  of  one-fourth  of 
the  area  of  France.  From  1864  to  1871  the  legislation  respecting  sugars  was  but  little 
modified,  and  the  industiy  was  able  to  develop  itself;  but  for  the  last  four  years  the 
confusion  and  successive  cnanged  in  the  laws  have  introduced  such  a  perturbation  that 
the  sugar  industry  is  now  suffering ;  several  works  have  had  to  be  stopped ;  agriculture 
feels  the  cantre-coup ;  it  can  no  longer  sell  its  beetroot ;  it  finds  a  difficulty  in  paying  its 
rents.     The  crisis  is  general,  and  all  suffer  from  it." 

Bounties  and  Drawbacks. 

The  3rd  Article  of  the  Finance  Law  of  the  28th  April  1816,  says  :— 
'*  There  shall  be  granted,  u  year  after  the  publication  of  the  present  law,  an  export 
bounty  for  white  refined  sugars,  in  loaves,  from  two  kilogrammes  to  five  kilogrammes,  dis- 
patched direct  to  forei&;n  countries  from  French  manufactories,  which  have  been  working 
over  two  years.    The  Bounty  shall  be  90  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.'' 

Again,  the  Customs  Law  of  the  7th  July  1820,  says : — 

^'The  export  bounty  of  refined  cane  sugars  shall  be  raised  from  90  fr.  to  100  fr.'' 

A  fixed  bounty  was  thus  legally  established.    There  was  no  question  of  the  "  yield." 

The  exporter  preseated  100  kilogrammes  for  export,  and  received  90  francs,  which  was 

increased  later.  ' 

But  in  the  Customs  Law  of  the  22nd  July  1822,  there  appears  for  the  first  time,  if  not 
the  word  "  yield,"  at  least  the  thing  itself.     Article  6  says :- — 
''  In  future  there  shall  be  granted  on  the  export  of  refined  sugars  no  other  bounty 

than 

<_ > 

^  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1861,  which  again  came  into  force  on  the  expiration  of  the  Convention  of  the 
8th  November  1864,  but  which  should  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 


* 
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than  the  repayment  of  the  duties  established  upon  alt  the  sugars  brought  by  French  Appendix,  No.  2. 
ships.  

**  This  bounty  shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  product  which 
the  refineries  obtain  from  the  different  qualities  of  sugar. 

''  The  repayment  of  the  above-mentioned  duties  shall  only  be  made  on  the  production 
of  the  receipts  of  payment  which  the  refiners  shall  prove  to  have  themselves  made  at  the 
Custom  House." 

Here,  then^  the  real  drawback  appears. 

But,  by  tJbe  Law  of  the  17th  May  1826,  the  bounty  was  restored,  and  was  fixed  by 
Article  9  at  100  fr.  and  120  fr.,  the  presentation  of  the  receipts  for  duties  paid  being  dis* 
pensed  with. 

The  drawback  reappears  in  the  Law  of  the  26th  April  1833.  It  was  therein  enacted 
that  the  duty  should  be  repaid  on  the  basis  of  a  yield  of  70  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar 
per,  100  kilogrammes  of  raw  for  the  melts  or  refined  of  first  quality,  and  of  73  kilogrammes 
for  the  liwips  or  refined  of  second  quality. 

This  system,  with  slight  modifications,  continued  till  1860. 

Hence  a  direct  bounty  only  existed  from  1816  to  1822,  and  again  from  1826  to  1833, 
at  which  date  a  system  of  yields  was  established,  and  the  direct  bounty  being  suppressed, 
that  which  has  since  existed  has  been  obtained  indirectly. 

Now,  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  native  industries  and  manufactories,  the 
French  have  established  ^  system  of  admitting  temporarily,  free  of  duty,  the  raw 
materials  required  for  those  mdustries,  bonds  being  given  by  the  importers  for  the 
exf>ortation  within  a  specified  period  of  a  oorresponding  amount  of  the  manufactured 
article. 

In  the  case  of  sugar  the  amount  has,  at  various  times,  been  fixed  by  law. 

Thus,  in  1833,  as  already  stated,  each  100  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar  was  calculated 
to  produce  70  kilogrammes  or  73  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar,  according  to  the 
quality. 

By  the  Law  of  the  23rd  May  1860,  the  yields  were  raised  to  70  kilogrammes  and  80 
kilogrammes ;  and  by  the  Law  of  the  7th  Mlay  1864,  a  graduated  scale  was  instituted  from 
78  kilogrammes  to  84  kilogrammes. 

The  ^mounts  were,  however,  acknowledged  to  be  insufficient,  and  the  scale  of 
yields  determined  by  the  practical  experiments  which,  in  conformity  with  the  decision 
of  the  International  Conference  of  1864,  as  already  mentioned,  took  place  at  Cologne  in 
1866,  was  adopted  in  the  declaration  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  November  1866. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  object  of  the  Convention  of  1864  was  to  suppress  the 
system  of  bounties,  but  the  figures  at  which  the  yields  of  the  raw  sugar  were  calculated 
have  proved  to  be  too  low,  and  the  French  refiners  have  C(mspired  to  derive  large  profits 
from  the  system  of  temporary  admissions. 

In  order  to  explain  how  these  profits  are  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short 
.explanation  of  the  system. 

Kaw  sugars'",  as  has  been  seen,  are  divided  into  classes,  and  a  certain  yield  of  refined 
sugar  is  assigned  to  each  class.  This,  which  h  called  the  legal  yield,  is  the  average 
between  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  of  saccharimetric  richness.  For  instance,  the  class 
of  sugars  from  No.  7  to  No.  9  comprises  all  the  sugars  from  76  degrees  to  86  degrees^ 
and  the  le^al  yield  of  this  class  is  80  refined  per  100  raw.  That  is,  the  State  allows 
that  100  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar  of  the  class  in  question  should  yield  to  the  refiner 
80  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar,  the  rest  beins:  counted  as  waste.  Hence,  when  the  refiner 
exports  80  kilogrammes  of  renned  sugar,  the  State  gives  him  back  the  duty  he  has  paid  on 
100  kilogramn\es  of  raw  sugar. 

If  then,  the  refiner  extracts  more  than  80  l^ilogrammes  of  refined  sugar  from  100 
kilogrammes  of  raw,  he  will  have,  over  and  above  the  legal  yield,  a  certain  quantity  of 
refined  sugar  which  escapes  taxation.  This  is  called  the  excedanf  indemne,  and  the  refiner 
can  sell  it  in  the  home  market  at  a  price  which  includes  the  amount  of  leviable  duty> 
which,  however,  is  not  in  fact  paid  by  him,  and  thus  he  will  make  a  clear  profit,  corres- 
ponding with  the  amount  of  such  duty. 

Hence  it  follows:  (l)  that  it  is  the  refiner's  interest  that  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  should 
be  as  high  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  the  extent  of  his  profit  on  the  excedants  indemnes  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  rate  of  that  duty ;  (2)  that  it  is  the  refiner's  interest  that  the  native 
or  Colonial  trade  should  only  supply  him  with  inferior  sugar,  inasmuch  as  the  worse  the 
quality,' the  lower  will  be  the  legal  yield,  and  consequently,  the  excedants  indemnes  resMlting 
from  skilful  manipulations  may  become  considerable. 

The  manufacturers  of  sugar  complain  that  the  refiners  also  make  a  profit  by  applying 
to  the  caw  sugars  a  coefficient  of  refaction,  called  the  coefficient  5,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  be  compensated  for  the  bad  effect  produced  on  crystallization  by  the  salts  found  in  the 
sugars.  For  one  of  salt  five  of  sugar  are  deducted.  The  manufacturers  say  that  this  is 
a  custom  based  on  an  inaccurate  appreciation,  but  that  the  refiners  have  been  able  to 
establish  it,  because  they  are  absolute  masters  of  the  situation. 

By  sacrificing  a  portion  of  the  profits  which,  owing  to  the  present  system,  can  be  made 
by  the  French  refiners,  tliey  are,  it  is  contended,  enabled  to  sell  their  refined  sugar  at  a 
lower  price  in  London  than  in  Paris. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  temporary  admission  of  sugars  to  which  allusion  baa 
been  made  are  as  follows : — 
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Appendix,  Na  a.  Jlaw  sugars,  Colonial  or  foreign,  of  the  standards  No.  18  and  urwjer,  when  imported 
~  from  countries  out  of  Europe,  and  raw  native  sugars  of  the  same   standards,  mav  be 

admitted  temporarily^  free  of  duty,  power  being  giren  to  the  importers  to  rekase  them- 
selves from  their  engagements  within  a  period  of  two  months— 

Either  by  the  exportation  or  by  the  deposit  in  bond  of  corresponding  quantities  of 
refined  susar  in  loaf  or  caidy ; 

Or  by  the  direct  exportation  of  corresponding  quantities  of  pieces  (verffeoiiety  (In  this 
case  the  deposit  in  bond  is  not  allowed);  , 

Or  by  the  payment  in  coin  (with  interest  to  run  from  the  diite  of  presentation)  of  the 
amount  of  duties  on  the  sugar  presented. 

The  same  system  is  applicable  to  native  sugars  above  No.  }8  (including  white  crystals), 
and  to  cane  sugars  of  the  same  categories,  imported  from  countries  out  of  Europe;  but  the 
engagements  can  only  be  cancelled,  eiccept  where  payment  is  made  in  coin,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  refined  sugar  in  loa£ 

The  other  categories  of  raw  sugar  of  every  origin^  as  well  as  the  white  crystals  admissible 
to  duty^  may  also  be  declared  for  temporary  admission,  but  in  such  cases  the  payment, 
jvithin  two  months,  of  the  dnties  with  mterest  is  obligatory. 

The  annexed  Table  (B)  shows  the  changes  in  the  systems  of  bounties  and  drawbacks 
since  1816. 

Amownt  of  the  Bounty. 

The  amount  of  the  export  bounty  has  be^n  so  variously  estimated  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  estimate. 

During  the  official  inquiry  of  1862-63  M.  Grandval,  a  refiner  from  Marseilles,  gave 
evidence.  He  estimated  the  expoil  of  refined  su^ar  at  76,000,000  kilogrammes  to 
100,000,000  kilogrammes  imported  raw  ;  and  if  to  the  iormer  amount  3,000,000  kilogrammes 
of  waste  and  11,000,000  kilogrammes  of  molasses  were  added,  there  would  remain  10,000,000 
kilogrammes  which  escaped  duty. 

M.  Fould^  the  then  Minister  of  Finance,  estimated  the  (Consequent  loss  to  the  Treasury 
at  180,000  /. 

In  1875  the  export  of  refined  sugar  had  reached  215,000,000  kilogrammes.  If  the  legal 
yield  had  remained  the  same  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  would  have  increased  from  180,000  L 
to  over  500,000  /.  But  this  was  not  so ;  the  legal  yield  w^  materially  higher.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  of  duty  has  been  considerably  raised.  At  the  time  spoken  of 
by  M.  Fould  it  was  30  francs,  in  his  next  Budget  it  was  raised  to  42  francs^  and  now  the 
average  amount  of  this  duty,  which  makes  the  bounty,  is  73  fr.  20  c.  It  is  therefore, 
perhaps^  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  two  opposing  elements  compensate  each  other, 
and  that,  in  calculating  the  amount,  the  basis  accepted  in  1862  can  still  be  considered  to 
be  near  the  mark. 

During  the  discussion  in  the  National  Assembly  in   1872,  it  appears  that  M.  Pouyer- 

Quertier  put  the  amount  of  the  bounty  at  2,400,000  /.  per  annum  at  least,  which,  according 

to  M.  L^on  Say,  would  imply,  considering  the  quantity  exported  at  the  time  referred  to, 

that  the  refiners  had  succeeded  in  extracting  120  kilogrammes  to  130  kilogrammes  of 

'  refined  sugar  from  100  kilogrammes  of  raw.     In  March   1874,  however,  M.  Pouyer- 

«  Quertier  estimated  the  amount  at  800,000  /. 

Again,  turning  to  the  inquiry  of  1872,  it  appears  that  M.  Rouget,  Inspecteur  des 
Finances,  and  M.  J^ronnez,  Inspecteur  du  Service  des  Sucres,  were  charged  by  the 
Conseil  Sup^rieur  to  make  inquiiies  of  the  refiners  who  had  consented  to  give  information 
on  the  subject.  These  two  Commissioners,  after  making  certain  reserves  with  respect  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  materials  placed  at  their  disposal,  gave  the  amount  at  320,000  /., 
but  only  on  an  export  of  78,000,000  kilogrammes.  It  we  take  the  export  of  1875, 
already  stated  to  have  been  215,000,000  kilogrammes,  the  estimate  will  reach  the  enormous 
sum  of  882,640 1 

M.  Hittorff,  an  authority  who  is  regarded  as  favourably  inclined  towards  the  refiners, 
and  as,  therefore,  more  likely  to  under-estiruate  than  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  the 
bounty,  puts  it  at  447,200 /.  for  1872,  with  143,594,000  kilogrammes  of  export,  and  at 
507,640/.  for  1873,  without  mentioning  the  export,  which  was,  however,  153,000,000 
kilogrammes. 

In  the  inquiry  of  1872,  M.  Ozenne,  Secr6taire-G6n6ral  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
whilst  discussing  and  contesting  the  estimate  of  800,000  /.  which  was  often  ^ven  at  that 
time,  accepted  that  of  480,000 /. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Jacquemart,  Vice-President 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  Sugar  Manufacturers,  in  the  sitting  of  the  extra  Parliamentary 
meeting  of  the  80th  November,  making  a  valuation  on  other  bases,  gave,  as  his  estimate 
only  344,000  /•  And  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  August  1878,  M.  Jacquemart's  estimate 
appears  then  to  be  nearly  440,000  /. 

Mr.  Martiheau,  on  a  review  of  the  last  statements  of  the  sugar  manufacturers,  seems 
to  reckon  the  bounty  at  upwards  of  400,000 /.,  whilst  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Report  of  the 
9th  August  1878,  puts  it  at  about  540,000  /. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  L6on  Say  stated  to  the  deputation  of  British  sugar  operatives  at 
Paris,  in  July  1878,  that  the  amount  of  the  bounty  did  not  exceed  94,000  /. 
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Sy item  for  testing  Sugars  and  preventing  Frauds. 

In  conformity  with  the  alternative  arrangement  which  has  come  into  force  by  the 
Law  of  the  80th  December  1875,  owing  to  the  non-ratification  of  the  Convention  of  that 
year,  the  administration  of  indirect  taxes  has  formed  six  district  laboratories  for  the 
examination  of  sugar. 

These  laboratories  are  situated  at  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Arras,  Amiens,  St  Quentin,  and 
Clermont  Ferrand.  Each  is  under  the  direction  of  a  head  chemist  and  an  assistant 
chemist,  who  have  under  their  orders  a  sufficient  number  of  Revenue  employes  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  duties  of  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  central  laboratory  has  been  instituted  in  Paris,  from 
which  the  district  laboratories  are  fed.  Its  mission  consists  in  controlling  the  results 
furnished  by  the  district  laboratories,  and  ip  assuring  uniformity  of  practice  throughout 
the  service.  It  is  occupied,  moreover,  with  the  analysis  of  all  the  samples  in  which 
anomalies  have  been  found,  and  of  which  it  has  been  warned  by  the  district  laboratories. 
It  has  also  to  analyse  the  sugars  imported  from  abroad  to  be  worked  in  the  Paris 
refineries. 

The  Customs  admi lustration  have,  in  the  same  way,  instituted  in  the  principal  ports 
laboratories  intended  especially  for  the  analysis  of  exotic  and  foreign  beetroot  sugar.  These 
laboratories  are  situated  at  Marseilles,  Nantes^  Bordeaux,  Havre,  and  Dunkirk. 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  taxpayers  and  tiie  Administration,  the  sugars  are 
submitted  to  further  examination  by  commissaires-experts  of  the  Government,  who  are 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

When  the  refiner  has  a  lot  of  sugar  ready  fi^r  exportation,  three  samples  are  taken,  one 
for  analysis^  anc}  the  two  others  to  control  the  same  in  case  it  is  objected  to. 

The  Oovemment  laboratory,  where  the  analysis  has  been  made,  sends  the  certificate 
thereof  to  the  administration,  which  passes  it  on  to  the  head  man  of  the  factory,  together 
with  a  statement  showing  that  the  lot  is  of  such-and-such  a  yield,  and  should  therefore  be 
put  into  such-and-such  a  class. 

According  to  the  Report  in  1876  of  M.  Aiai^  Gerard,  Professor  of  Industrial  Chemistry 
at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  the  system  of  saccharimetry  for  the  assessment 
of  duty  on  sugar  does  not  afford  as  much  facility  for  fraud  as  the  old  system  of  colour 
standards. 

Frauds  may  be  attempted — 

1.  By  adding  solid  matters  to  the  finished  sugars  by  simple  mechanical  mixture. 
But  it  is  contended  that  the  chemists  of  the  Governmental  Department  are  too  well 
practised  to  become  the  dupes  of  this  species  of  adulteration. 

2.  By  adding  foreign  suMtances  to  raw  sugar  in  course  of  manufacture,  which  may 
be  so  disseminated  through  the  mass  that  they  cannot  be  immediately  recognised  by 
simple  inspection*  This  can  only  occur  in  two  ways»  either  the  substances  are  soluble 
in  water  or  they  are  insoluble  in  it  It  is  contendeid  that  in  the  latter  case  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  discover  the  fraud.  With  respect  to  the  soluble  salts,  it  is  remarked,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  list  of  those  which  can  actually  be  employed  is  extremely 
limited.  The  analysis  of  the  normal  ash  of  sugars  has  been  made  over  and  over  again, 
and  it  is  known,  with  very  small  variation,  what  salts  the  sugars  contain,  and  their 
quantity.  Every  abnormal  proportion  of  ash,  or  the  presence  of  any  unubual  com- 
|tound,  would  suffice  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  chemist,  and  the  fraud  would,  there- 
fore, be  soon  discovered.  The  addition  of  these  foreign  matters  would,  moreover, 
cause  such  inconveniences  in  the  manufacture  that  it  is  little  likely  any  manufacturer 
careAil  of  his  interests  would  practise  it. 

It  is  of  course  acknowledged  by  M.  Gerard  that  it  will  always  be  possible  for  adefrauder 
to  add  foreign  matters  by  hand  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  sample  for  testing,  and  thu;»  to 
endeavour  to  adulterate  the  little  quantity  firom  which  the  test  sample  would  be  taken. 
But  it  b  contended  that  saccharimetry  in  this  case  is  only  placed  in  the  same  position  as  all 
the  other  methods  for  levying  duty.  In  whatever  way  t&b  duty  has  to  be  raised,  it  will 
always  be  necessary  to  take  samples ;  and  in  whatever  way  these  samples  are  to  be  dealt 
with,  it  must  always  be  admitted  that  they  might  be  altered  in  appearance  or  composition. 
This,  therefore,  becomes  a  simple  matter  of  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
officials. 

(signed )        F.  O.  Adams. 
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No.  4. 
Mr.  Fenian  to  the  Marquis  of  Salubury. — (Beceived  17  May). 

My  Lord,  The  Hague,  16  May  1879. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inclose ,  herewith  a  report  on  the  system  of  taxation,  draw- 
back}-,  &c.,  on  sugar  in  the  Netherlands,  which  I  have  drawn  up  in  pursuance  of  the 
instructions  contained  in  your  Lordship's  Circular  Despatch  of  the  24th  ultimo. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        H.  P.  Fenion. 
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Enclosure  in  No.  4. 

Report  on  the  System  of  Taxation,  Drawbacks,  &c.,  on  Sugar  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  system  on  which  sugar  is  taxed  in  the  Netherlands  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows : — 

TaxcUion  of  Raw  Sugar  Imported. — For  thepurposes  of  taxation  all  raw  sugar  imported, 
whether  from  the  Dutch  Colonies  or  from  foreign  States,  is  divided  nominally  into  five,  but 
practically  into  four  classes,  the  class  under  which  it  is  ranged  being  determined  according 
to  a  system  of  types  established,  as  the  result  of  scientific  experiments  made  at  Cologne 
in  1867,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  Article  IL  of  the  Sugar  Convention  of  1864, 
between  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  Each  of  these  classes  of 
raw  sugar  is  estimated  to  yield,  on  refinement,  a  certain  proportion  of  pure  or  refined 
sugar,  and  duty  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  27  florins  ft^r  every  100  kilogrammes  of  such 
estimated  yield  of  refined  sugar  {21.  6«.'8terling  per  220*46  lbs.},  this  being  also  the  rate 
at  which  dutv  is  levied  on  refinea  sugar  imported  from  abroad,  whilst  on  candied  sugar  the 
import  duty  is  7  per  cent,  above  that  rate,  viz.,  28  fl.  89  c  per  100  kilogrammes. 

The  practical  eflect  of  this  system  is  that  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  is  levied  according  to  the 
following  scale,  viz. : — 

FL     c. 

On  raw  sugar  of  the  extra  class  and  of  the  1st  class     -        -  25  38  per  100  kilog. 

2nd  class 23  70  „ 

3rd  class     -        -        •        .        -        -  21  60  „ 

4th  class  and  on  ^  glucose "  •        -  IS  0  „ 

The  refiner  is  allowed  a  credit  of  two  months  in  respect  of  all  duty  payable  by  him  on 
raw  sugar  taken  into  the  refinery. 

Taxation  of  Home-made  Beetroot  Sugar. — ^The  beetroot  sugar  manufacturers  of  the 
Netherlands  make  only  raw  sugar,  and  are  not  at  the  same  time  refiners.  The  duty  on  their 
produce  may  be  levied  according  to  one  or  other  of  two  different  systems,  at  the  choice  of 
the  manufacturer,  namely,  on  the  quantity  of  sugar  actually  produced  under  Excise  super- 
vision (i.  e.y  the  ''  exercice  "  system),  or  according  to  the  measured  density  of  the  beetroot 
juice  (the  so-called  *' abonnement '^  system),  but  practically  the  latter  system  alone  is 
adopted. 

Under  that  system  the  official  yield  is  fixed  as  follows,  viz.,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  working  season  until  the  3 1st  December,  at  1*45  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar  per 
hectolitre  of  beetroot  juice,  and  per  degree  of  its  density,  according  to  the  "  densimeter," 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  manufacturing  season  at  1*40  kilogramme  per  hecto- 
litre, &c.,  duty  being  levied  on  that  fixed  yield  of  refined  sugar  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the 
estimated  yield  of  raw  sugar  on  being  refined,  namely,  27  florins  per  100  kilogrammes. 
Those  manufacturers  who  apply  the  ''osmose"  process,  pay,  in  addition,  a  surtax  of  5^ 
per  cent,  on  that  rate  of  duty. 

Mode  of  Testing  a/:d  Classifying  Raw  Sugar. — Raw  sugars  are  tested  and  classed  on 
importaiion  for  the  payment  of  duty,  or  on  exportation  under  reimbursement  of  the  duty, 
according  to  the  system  of  types  above  referred  to.  And  refined  sugar  declared  fur 
exportation  under  drawback  must  be  found,  on  examination,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  as  to 
purity,  hardness,  and  freedom  from  moisture  set  forth  in  Articles  VIII.  and  IX.  of  the  Sugar 
Convention  of  1864,  above  mentioned. 

The  operation  of  testing  and  classifying  raw  sugars  and  of  examining  refined  sugar 
is  performed  by  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Finance  Department. 

but  their  decisions  may  be  appealed  against,  by  the  parties  interested,  to  a  commission 
of  experts  appointed  by  the  Government  and  by  the  Local  District  Court  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

System  of  Drawbacks  on  Sugar  Exported. — The  system  under  which  drawback  is 
allowed  on  refined  Sugar  exported  is  that  of  crediting  the  refiner  in  the  running  account 
kept  between  the  State  and  himself  (for  duty  payable  by  him  on  raw  sugar  taken  into  the 
refinery),  with  the  amount  of  duty  reimburseable  to  him  on  the  refined  sugar  which  he 
enters  for  exportation.     The  amount  thus  credited  to  him  is  calculated  at  precisely  the 
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same  rate  as  that  assumed  in  taxing  the  estimated  yield  of  his  raw  sugar^  that  is  to  say,  at 
27  florins  for  every  100  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar. 

Bounties. — Nominally,  therefore,  no  bounty  is  obtained  on  refined  su:2;ar  exported,  the 
drawback  allowed  being  the  equivalent  of  the  import  duty  paid,  but  it  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  the  per-centage  of  refined  sugar  actually  yielded  by  the  raw  sugar  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  yield  officially  establinhed  under  tne  system  oi  classification  according  to  the 
Cologne  types  above  referred  to.  This  excess  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  vary  to  some 
extent  in  proportion  to  the  precise  degree  in  which  the  raw  sugar  corresponds,  in  point  of 
richness,  to  the  quality  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  class  under  which  it  may  have 
been  ranged  for  the  payment  of  duty.  And  it  must  also  depend  in  some  measure  upon 
the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  process  of  refining  is  carried ; 
but  such  as  this  excess  of  yield  may  be,  it  at  any  rate  constitutes  the  only  advantage,  in  the 
shape  of  bounty,  which  is  obtained  by  the  Dutch  refiner.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  there  are  no  data  for  forming  anythii^g  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  the  bounty  thus  derived.  But  I  am  enabled  to  state  that,  according  to  the 
view  entertained  at  the  Netherlands  Finance  Department,  it  will  be  assumed  to 
represent,  on  an  average,  about  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  prue  en  charge^  ot 
duty  assessed  on  the  raw  sugar.  Calculating  at  this  rate,  and  taking,  according  to  the 
Returns  for  1876  and  1B77,  the  quantity  of  refined  or  loaf  sugar  now  exported  annually 
from  this  country  at  an  average  of  66,0o6,0()O  kilogrammes,  the  value  in  money  of  the  entire 
bounty  obtained  on  the  yea?s  exportation  would  be  about  836,000  florins,  or  69,667  /. 
sterling. 

In  the  same  manner  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacturer  is  believed  to  derive  a  bounty,  also 
of  about  the  same  amount  as  that  obtained  by  the  refiner,  on  the  raw  sugar  which  he  ex- 
ports, in  consequence  of  the  real  yield  of  sugar  from  the  beetroot  juice  being  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  official  yield  established  under  the  '^  aboimement"  system  of  assessing 
duty. 

No  recent  Alteration  in  Legislation  respecting  Sttgar.^^Vo  alteration  has  been  made  ia 
the  legislation  of  the  Netherlands  with  reference  to  sugar  in  recent  years,  and  both  the  law 
and  practice  in  all  matters  concerning  sugar  which  are  touched  upon  in  this  report  remain 
at  the  present  time  such  as  they  were  when  the  Sugar  Convention  of  1864  expired. 

Export  of  Refined  Sugar  from  the  'Netherlands, — I  append  a  return,  showing  the 
quantities  of  refined  sugar  exported  from  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  proportion  thereof 
exported  to  Great  Britain,  during  each  of  the  10  years  from  1868  to  1877,  the  latter  being 
the  latest  date  to  which  the  official  returns  have  been  compiled. 

Refiked  Sugar  exported  from  the  Netherlands. 


Ybail 


Total  Exportation. 


1868  - 

1869  - 

1870  - 

1871  - 

1873  - 
1878  - 

1874  - 
1876  - 

1876  . 

1877  - 


Kihg, 
86,110,932 
92,006,400 
9*2,700,811 
103,626,673 
99,685,118 
86,498,007 
81,748,745 
75,805,229 
70,840,178 
60,437,151 


Exportation 
to  Great  Britaiiw 


Kilog. 
82,881,364 
86,954,946 
42,347,860 
41,426,090 
86,784,108 
41,998,280 
82,087,708 
28,536,002 
33,489,448 
27,810,663 


It  will  be  observed  by  these  figures  that,  whilst  the  aggregate  exportation  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  shows  a  considerable  and  progressive  diminution  year  by  year,  the 
exportation  to  Ghreat  Britain  has  (alien  off,  comparatively  speaking,  to  only  a  small 
extent 

The  country  to  which  the  exportation  has  diminished  in  the  greatest  proportion  during 
the  last  thiee  or  fonr  years  is  Italy,  for  whereas  in  former  years  the  export  to  that  State  was 
at  the  rate  of  25,000,000  to  85,000,000  kilogrammes  yearly,  and  amounted,  as  late  as 
the  year  1874,  to  20,500,000  kilogrammes,  it  only  reached  13,600,000  kilogrammes  in  1876, 
and  fell  to  11,000,000  kilogrammes  in  1877. 

(signed)        H*  P.  Fentoju 

The  Hague,  16  May  1879. 
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Sir  JE.  Thornton  to  the  MarqmiB  oi  5iz/itft«ry.— (Received  2  June). 

My  Lord,  Washineton,  1»  May  187d. 

In  compliance  with  the  instruction  contained  in  year  Lordship's  Circular  Despatch  of 
the  24th  ultimo^  I  requested  Mr.  Drummond  to  make  a  report  on  the  fiystems  of  taxation 
on  sugar,  and  of  drawbacks  allowed  on  its  exportation,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  bounties 
on  exportation  are  obtained. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  inclose  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  that  gentleman^ 
transmitting  his  report  upon  the  inquiries  with  regard  to  sugar  made  in  your  Lordship'n 

Despatch  above  mentioned. 

I  have,  &c. 

(signed)        Edwd*  Thornton. 
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Enclosure  1  in  No.  6. 
Mr.  Drummond  to  Sir  E.  Thomtofu 

Sir,  Washington,  19  May  1879. 

In  accordance  with  the  Instructions  you  gave  to  me,  to  furnish  a  report  on  cei-tain  points 
concerning  the  sjrstems  of  taxation,  drawbacks,  and  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  sugar 
now  in  force  in  the  United  States,  I  beg  to  enclose  herewith  the  information  which  I  have 
been  enabled  (o  obtain  respecting  them. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Victor  Drummond. 


Enclosure  2  in  No.  6. 

Report  by  Mr.  Drummond  on    System  of  Taxation,  Drawbacks,  and  Bounties  on  the 

Exportation  of  Sugar  in  the  United  States. 

1.  System  of  Taxation  of  Sif^ocr  now  m  force  in  the  United  States* 

Sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  is  not  subject  to  any  tax. 

Raw  sugars  imported  from  foreign  countries  are  subject  to  duty,  according  to  colour  by 
the  Dutch  standard,  at  the  following  rates  : — 

Cents  per  pcNuid. 

All  sugars  not  above  No.  7    -------  2M876 

Above  No.  7  and  not  above  No.  10        -        -        •         -        -  2*6 

„         10  „  18 2-1825 

„         18  „  16 8«4876 

„         16  „  20 4*0626 

„         20 6' 

Imported  refined  sugars,  loaf,  lump,  crushed,  powdered,  pulverised,  or  granulated,  are 
subject  to  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

m 

2.  System  under  which  Drawbachs  are  allowed  upon  Exportation. 

Section  8019  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1874  provides,  that — 

*^  There  shall  be  allowed  on  all  articles  wholly  manufactured  of  materials  imported  on 
which  duties  have  been  paid,  when  exported,  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid 
on  such  materials,  and  no  more,  to  be  ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  so 
allowed  shall,  however,  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  by  the  collectors  paying 
such  drawbacks  respectively.** 

Section  3  of  the  Act  of  the  Srd  March  1875  (18  Statute,  Part  III.,  page  840),  by  which 
the  existing  rates  oFduty  on  sugar  are  established,  contains  the  ibllowin^  proviso: — 

"  That  of  the  drawback  on  refined  8us;ars  exported,  allowed  by  Section  8019  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  amount  so  allowed  shall  be 
retained  by  the  United  States." 

The  rates  of  the  drawback  payable  under  the  authority  of  these  Inws  on  the  exportation 
of  sugar  refined  from  imported  raw  sugar,  as  ascertained  and  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  are  as  follows: — 

On  loaf,  cut  loaf,  crushed,  granulated,  and  powdered  sugar,  dried,  3x%cents  per  pound  ; 
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Appendix,  No.  2.     on   white  coffee  sugar,  undried,  and  above   No,  20  in  colour  by  the   Dutch  standard, 

' '  Sr^centa  per  pound  ;  on  all  g:racleB  of  coffee  sugar.  No.  20  and  below  in  CQlour,  by  the 

Dutch  standaid,  2^^  cents  per  pound. 
1  hese  rates  are  subject  to  a  retention  of  1  per  cent. 

3.  The  Mode  in  which  Bounties  on  Exportation  are  obtained  under  these  Systems.     Amount 

of  Bounties.     Drawbacks. 

No  bounties  are  allowed  or  obtained  on  exportations  of  ^ugar  from  the  United  States. 

The  drawbacks  on  exported  sugars  and  molasses  from  the  United  States  claimed  lo  have 
been  refined  or  manufactured  from  imported  sugars,  melado,  or  molasses  for  the  years  1877 
and  187Q  were  as  follows  :— 


1877 : — ^To  Dominion  of  Canada 
To  all  other  countries    - 


Total    -    -    • 


Dollars, 

018,662 
1,885,207 


2,268,060 


1878  : — To  Dominion  of  Canada  and  all  other  countries 


2,686,070 


4.  Alterations  oftiie  Law  and  Practice  ifi  recent  Years. 

The  existing:  rates  of  duty  on  imported  sugars  were  established  by  the  Act  of  the 
drd  March  1875  (18  Statute,  Part  III.,  page  340),  which  provided  for  an  addition  of 
25  per  cent,  to  the  rates  imposed  by  the  Act  of  the  14th  July  1870,(16  Statute,  sectiou  21« 
page  262). 

The  only  change  in  the  law  governing  allowance  of  drawback  on  articleB  manufactured 
from  imported  materials,  which  affects  sugars,  since  1861,  was  the  above-cited  proviso,  in 
Section  3  of  the  Act  of  1875,  reducing  the  retention  on  the  drawback  payable  upon  refined 
sugars  from  10  to  1  per  cent. 

The  above-stated  rates  of  drawback  on  sugar  were  established  on  the  6th  September  1877 ; 
those  in  force  prior  to  thai  dale  were  as  follows : — 

On  loaf,  cut  loaf,  crushed,  granulated,  and  powdered  refined  sugar,  dried,  3*6  cents  per 
pound;  on  refined  white  coft'ee  sugar,  above  No.  20  in  colour, by  the  Dutch  standard, 
3  cents  per  pound  ;  on  refined  cofiee  sugar.  No.  20,  Dutch  standard,  and  belowrthatnumber 
in  colour,  2*5  cents  per  pound. 

5.  System  in  force  for  testing  Sugars  and  preventing  Frauds  up  to  the  present  Time^ 

Remarks  on  its  Working. 

The  quantity  of  imported  sugars,  and  also  of  those  entered  for  exportation  with  benefit 
of  drawback,  is  ascertained  and  reported  upon  to  the  collector  by  a  United  States' 
weigher,  and  their  colour  is  determined  by  a  United  States'  appraiser,  upon  com- 
parison with  the  Dutch  standard  of  samples  taken  under  his  supervision  by  experienced 
sampling  oflScers,  from  at  least  one  in  every  lo  packages  covered  by  the  import  or 
export  entry. 

As  regards  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  exportations  of  sugar,  the  present  system  and 
the  reduced  rates  now  in  force,  are  considered  to  satisfactorily  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
drawback  law. 

In  regard  to  the  collection  of  duties  on  imported  sugars,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  his  annual  reports  to  Congress  for  1877  ana  1878,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Dutch 
8tandai*d  is  an  unsatisfactory  basis  for  the  assessment  of  duty,  founded  as  it  is  on  colour 
alone,  which  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  value  of  sugar,  and  that  some  change  in  the 
mode  of  collecting  duties  on  sugar  should  be  made,  with  a  view  of  excluding  the  temptation 
either  to  colour  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  duty,  or  to  commit  fraud  by  means  of 
sampling  and  classification. 

This  opinion  was  based  upon  the  experience  of  many  years,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
last  two  years  during  which  a  number  of  importations  were  found  by  Government  oflScers 
to  consist  of  sugars  artificially  coloured,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  admission  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty.  It  was  in  all  cases  contended  by  the  importers  that  the  colour  was  the 
result  of  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacture,  although  it  was  admitted  that  the  process 
used  at  the  sugar-boiling  establishments  of  Demerara  and  Cuba  was  calculated  to  produce 
raw  sugars  of  daik  colour,  and  containing  at  the  same  time  a  very  high  proportion  of  crystal- 
lisable  cane  sugar.  Several  seiztures  have  been  made  of  siigar,  claimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  been  artificially  coloured,  and  a  suit  involving  one  of  these  cases  was  tried, 
and  a  verdict  obtained  to  the  effect  that  the  sugar  was  ariificially  coloured,  afler  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  manufacture  was  completed,  but  that  there  was  no  proof  to  establish  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  by  the  importer,  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry.  No  forfeiture  could, 
therefore,  be  enforced  in  the  case,  as  the  existing  law  requires  proof  of  guilty  knowledge  of 
fraud. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  by  experts  in  the  sugar  trade  that  smce  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  sugar-growing  countries  of  vacuum  pans  and  centrifugal  machines,  the  classifica- 
tion of  sugar,  according  to  proof  by  the  polariscope,  or  by  means  of  a  combined  test  by  both 
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the  Dutch  standard  and  the  polariscope,  has  become  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  esta-  Appendix,  No.  2. 
blish  a  reasonable  system  of  taxation  for  that  commodity. 

The  above  information  has  been  kindly  furnished  to  me   by  the  Treasury  Department 
here. 

British  Legation,  Washington,  (signed)         Victor  Drummond. 

19  May  1879. 


No.  6. 

Beport  on  Taxation,  Drawbacks,  and  Bounties  in  connection  with  the  Sugar  Trade  of  the 

German  Empire. 

Ik  Germany  there  are  two  taxes  connected  with  the  sugar  trade  :— 

1.  An  excise  duty  affecting  the  native  beetroot  industry. 

2.  An  import  duty  on  foreign  sugars. 

There  is,  moreoyer,  a  well-defined  scale  of  drawbacks  showing  the  particular  class  and 
quality  of  sugar  which  can  alone  obtain  the  Government  grant  on  exportation,  and  also  the 
rate  at  which  such  grant  is  allowed  in  each  particular  case. 

Objection  has  sometimes  been  taken,  even  in  this  country,  to  the  soundness  of  tjhe 
principle  on  which  the  present  sugar  taxes  are  levied  and  the  drawbacks  granted ;  but 
whether  or  not  the  system  is  open  to  criticism  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  has 
apparently  the  merit  of  being  less  complicated  than  some  of  the  systems  in  force  in  other 
countries. 

The  excise  duty  consists  of  a  tax  of  80  pfennige  (100  pfennige  =»  1  marks:  i  8.\  or  a 
fraction  over  9^ciL,  on  every  centner  or  cwt.  of  beetroot  (1  centner  =»  110^  English  pounds, 
or  exactly  60  kilog.),  that  is  to  say,  it  is  levied,  not  on  the  yield  of  saccharine  matter, 
but  on  the  beet  itself  previous  to  manipulation,  and  quite  irrespectively  o|  its  quality  or 
yield. 

This  rate  of  taxation  was  determined  by  a  law  dated  the  26th  June  1869 ;  nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  probability  ot  its  being  changed,  for  the  present  at  all 
events. 

The  process  of  weighing  tiie  roots  is  performed  in  the  presence  of  Government  inspectors, 
the  beets  having  been  previously  washed,  their  tops  cut  off,  and  any  unsound  part  of  the 
root  removed. 

The  duty  of  these  inspectors  is  to  see  that  the  weights  used  are  those  authorised  by 
the  Government,  and  their  right  of  inspection  does  not  cease  until  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  sugar  from  the  beets  has  been  concluded,  and  the  sugar  has  left  the 
factory. 

The  sum  of  80  pfennige  was  fixed  for  the  excise  duty,  on  the  calculation  that,  for  making 
1  cwt  of  raw  sugar,  12}  cwt.  of  beetroot  would  be  required,  and  that  consequently  every 
cwt.  of  raw  sugar  would,  on  an  average,  be  supposed  to  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  of  10  marks 
or  shillings. 

Formerly,  no  doubt,  this  calculation  was  fairly  accurate,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  in 
some  districts  of  Germany,  hardly  less  than  12}  cwt  of  beets  are  still  required  to  make 
1  cwt.  of  raw  sugar. 

Great  improvements,  however,  have  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  extractins:  the  sap  of 
the  beet,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that,  taking  one  distiict  with  another 
throughout  Germany,  1  cwt.  of  raw  sugar  can  be  made  out  of  10-82  cwt  of  beets. 

As,  then,  the  excise  duty  of  80  pfennige,  although  based  on  the  supposition  that  12} 
owt.  beet=  1  cwt  raw  sugar,  is  not  levied  on  these  12}  cwt  of  beet,  as  a  fixed  quantity 
which  must  be  worked  up  into  sugar,  but  on  each  cwt  of  beet  separately,  \t  is  clear  tiiat 
the  smaller  the  quantity  of  beets  used  to  make  I  cwt  of  raw  sugar,  the  greater  will  be  the 
profit  of  the  sugar  manufacturer;  in  other  words,  if  1  cwt  of  raw  sugar  could,  for  instance, 
be  extracted  from  10  cwt  of  beetroot,  the  manufacturer  would  only  have  paid  an  excise 
duty  of  8  marks  for  the  cwt  of  raw  sugar  (10  cwt.  beet  x  80  pfennige  =  800  pfennige  == 
8  marks),  instead  of  the  official  assessment  of  10  marics  (12}  cwt.  beet  x  80  pfennige  = 
l,00a  pfennige  «» 10  marks;.  And  this  difference,  when  a  beet  crop  has  been  abundant, 
or  the  be^ts  are  specially  rich  in  sap,  will  allow  of  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  bounty 
being  obtained  from  the  drawbacks  which  were  determined  at  the  time  it  was  supposed 
that  every  cwt  of  raw  sugar  exported  from  the  country  had  paid  an  excise  duty  of  10 
marks. 
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1.  Upon  mw  sQgar  containiDg  not  less  tban  68  per  cent,  of  ■acohaiine  matter, 
according  to  the  polarisation  test,  a  drawback  is  given  of       -         -        - 

3.  Upon  candy  sugar,  and  on  sugar  in  white,  hard,  full  loaves  «f  26  pounds,  net 
weight,  or  for  refined  sugar  broken  in  the  presence  of  a  Custom -House 
officer,  a  drawback  is  allowed  of -------- 

8.  Upon  all  other  hard  sugar,  as  well  as  on  all  white  crystal,  ground,  or  powdered 
sugar  not  containing  more  than  1  per  cent  of  moisture,  or  less  than  98 
per  cent  of  saccharine  matter,  according  to  the  polarisation  test,  a  draw* 
back  is  allowed  of      ---------- 


Per  Cwt  of50Kilat», 
or  llOJ  Pounds. 


Mks.    ff. 
9     40 


11     60 


10     80 


Now,  supposing  the  original  calcalation  of  12j  cwt.  of  beets  being  required  to  make 
1  cwt.  of  raw  sugar  were  correct,,  the  exporter  of  this  class  of  sugar  would  gain  no  actual 
direct  bounty  from  the  drawback  of  9  marks  60  pfennige,  as  at  the  rate  of  80  pfennige  per 
cwt.  of  beets,  the  cwt.  of  raw  sugar  would  have  paid  an  excise  duty  of  10  marks,  but  he 
would,  at  all  events,  have  gained  a  considerable  indirect  bounty,  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
recovered  all  but  60  pfennige  of  the  excise  duty  he  had  paid,  and  of  being  thus  able  to  sell 
his  sugar  in  a  foreign  market  at  a  much  lower  (igure  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done,  and 
with  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  us  is  proved  to  be  the  case,  10*82  cwt.  of  beets  suffice,  on  an  average, 
ID  make  1  cwt.  of  raw  sugar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not -only  is  a  fiair  bounty  obtain- 
able from  the  excess  of  drawback  over  excise  duty,  but  that  in  a  good  year  the  bounty  so 
obtained  on  the  surplus  sugar  sent  out  of  the  country  would  materially  tend  to  lessen  the 
expenses  which  had  been  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  sug^r  remaining  in  the 
country  for  the  wants  of  the  population,  or  it  could  be  employed  for  enabling  the  expofter 
to  sell  his  sugar  in  a  foreion  mark^^t  under  cost  price. 

These  argtunent«  are,  or  course,  equally  applicable  to  classes  of  refined  sugar  on  which 
drawbacks  are  allowed  ;  for  although  these  drawbacks  are  higher  than  those  un  raw  sugar, 
the  expenses  connected  with  refining  are  also  higher. 

The  native  sugar  industty  is  further  protected  by  the  following  import  duty  levied  on 
foreign  sugars : — 


1.  Refined  sugar  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  raw  sugar  of  and  above  Class  No.  19 
of  Dutch  types    ----------- 

S«  Raw  sugar  of  inferior  quality  to  that  known  as  the  Dutch  type  No.  19 

B«  Syrup  *•••••••-•--- 

Molasses  for  the  use  of  Spirit  Distillers  under  control  is  admitted 


P«rnetCwt. 

of  60  Kilog^or 

110}  Pounds. 


Mk9,  pf. 
16     00  ) 
12     00 
7     60 

Free. 


It  will  be  observed,  on  comparing  the  table  of  drawbacks  on  export  with  that  of  the 
import  duties  on  foreign  sugars,  that,  whereas  the  quality  of  the  raw  su^ar  exported  is 
tested  by  the  process  oi  polarisation,  and  no  specific  test  is  applied  to  refined  sugar,  the 
imported  foreign  sugars,  whether  refined  or  raw,  are  submitted  to  the  test  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Dutch  standard  according  to  classification  by  colour. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  a  sugar  of  the  Dutch  class  of  tjrpe.  No.  19  would  be  the  exact 
equivalctnt  of  a  sugar  proved  to  contain  98  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter  when  tested  by 
means  of  polarised  light,  or  that  88  percent.  f>f  polarisation  would  be  accurately  represented 
by  a  lower  class  of  type ;  but,  however  anxious  the  Government  may  be  to  apply  a  unifoitn 
test  to  both  imported  and  exported  sugars,  so  as  to  prevent  fraud,  the  expense  of  providmg 
a  staff  of  experts  along  tlie  entire  German  customs  frontier,  competent  to  undertake  the 
polarisation  test,  would  be  so  great  that  it  has  been  decided  to  ndopt  the  colour  test  for 
imported  sugars,  while  retaining  the  test  by  polarised  light  for  those  exported.  To 
supfrintend  the  latter  process  a  certain  number  of  experts,  appointed  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  Federal  Council,  are  named  for  stated  districts,  and  all  sugar  intended  for 
exportation  must  be  sent  to  one  or  other  of  them  to  be  tested. 

The  penalties  attaching  to  any  attempt  to  obtain  a  drawback  upon  a  sugar  which  is  under 
the  degree  of  purity  specified  in  the  official  table  are  so  heavy,  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  exporter  to  have  his  sugar  tested  carefully  before  submitting  it  to  the  experts,  the 
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most  limited  margin  only  being  allowed  for  the  possibility  of  unintentional  error  on  his  Appeaffiz,  No.  2* 
part  

The  polarisation  test  is  not  re^farded  as  by  any  means  perfect,  for,  althoogh  it  will  give 
with  fair  accuracy  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  solutions  of  raw  sugar,  it  has  hijtberto 
failed  to  determine  the  precise  quality  of  the  other  ingredients.  Experiments  are,  however, 
now  being  made  by  the  eminent  German  professor  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Scheibler,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Royal  Laboratory  at  Berlin,  and  be  btipes  to  be  able  to  obtain  satisftictory 
resulta  firom  them. 

Having  alluded  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  Germany  with  respect  to  the  sugar 
duties,  drawbacks,  and  bounties,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how  the  revenue  is  affected,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  ascertaining  what  amount  of  drawbacks  has  been  granted  during  a 
giveo  period,  and  then  comparing  It  with  the  total  of  import  duties  on  foreign  sugars  and  of 
excise  on  beetroot  collected  within  a  similar  period. 

It  maybe  as  well,  however,  if  I  at  once  state  that  no  drawbacks  are  granted  if  the  quantity 
of  sugar  exported  falls  short  of  10  cwt.,  nor  has  the  Ge»n>an  Government  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  fix  any  amount  as  the  minimum  revenue  which  the  State  should  receive  from  the 
import  and  excise  taxes. 

The  sugar  year  (**  campagne  ")  is  reckoned  from  the  1st  September  in  one  year  to  the 
dlst  August  in  the  following  year. 

During  the  year  1877-78  there  were  imported  into  Germany  of  refined  and  raw  sugar, 
paying  duty  at  the  rate  of  15  marks  per  cwt.,  98,305  cwt.,  as  against  154,194  cwt.  in  the  t 

preceding  year  ended  3l8t  August  1877  ;  of  raw  sugar,  paying  duty  at  the  rate  of  12  marks 
per  cwt,,  23,347  cwt.,  as  against  20,344  cwt.  in  1876-77;  and  of  syrup,  paying  7  marks 
60  pfennige  per  cwt.,  82,056  cwt.,  as  against  106,378  cwt.  in  1876-77 ;  while  the  quantity 
of  molasses  admitted  free  during  the  last  sugar  year  amounted  to  14,108  cwt,  as  against 
57,199  cwt.  in  the  preceding  sugar  year.  Tlie  total  value  of  the  import  duties  on  these 
sugars  being,  in  1877-78, 2,369,082  marks,  and,  in  1876-77,  3,353,920  marks,  or  a  difference 
of  984,844  marks  in  favour  of  the  latter  year. 

In  1877-78  there  were  in  Germany  329,  and,  in  1876-77,  328  sugar  factories,  the  process 
of  extracting  sugar  from  the  beet  by  "diffusion"  appearing  to  be  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  all  other  methods. 

In  the  former  year  81,819,360  cwt.  of  beets  were  worked  up,  as  against  71,000,731  cwt. 
in  the  latter  year,  producing  a  revenue,  from  the  e^ccise  duty  of  80  pfennige  the  cwt.,  of, 
in  1877-78,  65,455,491  marks;  in  1876-77,  56,800,570  marks. 

The  net  weight  of  sugar  exported  from  the  different  administrative  districts  during  the 
year  ended  31st  August  1878,  and  entitled  to  drawbacks,  amounted,  in  1877-78,  to 
1,819,547  cwt. ;  in  1876-77,  to  1,166,040  cwt.;  and  in  1877-78,  to  17,865,173  marks;  in 
1876-77,  11,389,541  marks  were  paid  away  in  drawbacks. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  excise  and  import  duties  on 
sugar  was,  in  1877-78,  67,824,573  marks,  and  in  1876-77,  60,154,496  marks.  But  then 
in  the  former  year  the  Government  paid  away  in  drawbacks  17,855,173  marks,  as  against 
11,389,541  marks  in  the  latter  period  ;  so  that,  although  the  gross  income  from  import  duties 
and  excise  was  in  excess  of  that  produced  by  the  two  taaes  in  1876-77  by  7,670,077  marks^ 
the  net  income  derived  by  the  State  from  these  duties  in  1877-78  did  not  exceed  the  income 
in  1876-77  by  more  than  1,204,445  marks,  namely  : — 


w 


In  1877-78 — Gross  income 

Drawbacks  - 

In  1876-77 — Gross  income 

Drawbacks  - 

■Net  income  - 
-Net  income  - 


» 


In  1877-78- 
In  1876-77- 


Marht, 


. 

67,824,573 
17,855,173 

[et  income    -    -    • 

49,969,400 

. 

60,154,496 
11,889,541 

fet  income    -    -    - 

48,764,955 

'  « 

49,969,400 
48,764,955 

Difference    -    -    . 

1,204,445 

The  number  of  sugar  refineries  which  were  at  work  throughout  Germany  doring  1877-78 
were  64 ;  during  1876-77, 68.  o  j        -^ 

In  1877-78  the  refineries  together  used  3,699  cwt  of  foreign  raw  sugar,  and  4,420,954 
cwt.  native  beetroot  sugar ;  total,  4,424,653  cwt. 

In  1876-77  the  refineries  used  8,572  cwt.  of  foreign  raw  sugar,  and  3,029,932  cwt.  of 
native  beetroot  sugar;  total,  3,633,604  cwt 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  Report,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  cultivation  of  beet- 
root m  Genuany  for  the  manufactore  of  sugar  is  becoming  a  lucrative  industry,  that  the 
import  o£  foreign  sugar  is  falling  oif,  while  the  export  of  native  sugar  is  increasing,  and 
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Appendix,  No*  2.  ^bat  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  drawbacks  allowed  proportionately  dimi- 
nishes the  revenue  derived  by  the  State  from  the  excise  duty  on  beetroot*  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  the  exact  amount  of  bounty  gained  by  exporters  from  the  system  of  draw* 
backs  must  depend  principally  upon  the  number  of  cwts.  of  beets  which  may  have  been 
required  to  m}ike  each  cwt.  of  raw  sugar^  as  compared  with  the  number  which,  in  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  excise  duty  and  drawbacks,  it  was  imagined  would  be  required;  but  it 
will  also  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar  of  foreign  manufacture,  subject  to  import 
duty,  which  may  be  used  in  factories^  as  well  as  upon  the  quality  ofthe  native  beetroot,  which 
in  its  weight  and  yield  varies  considerably  in  different  seasons  and  localities ;  so  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  calculate  what  bounty  is  actually  obtained  by  exporters.  It  may, 
however,  be  safely  concluded  that  a  considerable  gain  is  now  obtained  from  drawbacks ;  and 
that  as  fresh  improvements  are  introduced  into  the  methods  of  extracting  the  saccharine 
matter  from  the  beets,  and  manufacturers  in  this  country  may  employ  whictiever  they  prefer 
without  restriction,  the  gain  will  be  greater,  always  supposing  that  the  present  rates  for  the 
excise  duty  and  drawbacks  remain  unaltered,  and  that  the  system  of  applying  the  former 
to  the  weight  of  the  beet,  iudependently  of  its  yield,  continues  in  force. 

Taking  one  sugar  manufactory  with  another,  and  makins^  due  allowance  for  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  several  methods  employed  for  working  the  beets,  it  may  he  asserted  with 
tolerable  accuracy  that,  inclusive  of  excise  duty,  the  average  cost  of  extracting  sugar  from 
every  1  cwt.  of  beets  is  about  2|  marks. 

If,  then,  as  has  already  been  stated,  10*62  cwt.  of  beets  suffice  for  1  cwt  of  raw  sugar, 
the  average  cost  of  manufacturing  the  latter  would  be-  about  30  marks,  though  in 
some  factories  the  expenses  amount  to  40  marks,  while  in  others  the  cost  varies  between 
22  and  24  marks. 

Annexed,  I  have  given  the  average  prices  of  different  kinds  of  sugar  in  the  principal 
sugar  market  of  Germany — Magdeburg — for  a  period  extending  over  the  last  seven 
years. 


Price  List  showing  average  Prices  of  different  Classes  of  Sugar  in  the  Magdeburg 

Market  from  1871  to  1878. 


Ybam. 

Cryetal 

Sugar  above 

98  per  Cent. 

PolarizatioiL 

Sugar  from 
95  per  Cent 

to 
98  per  Cent 

New  Sagar, 

White 
or  TeUow. 

New  Sugar, 
Inferior 
QiMUity. 

Farin, 

WhHe,  Grey, 

or 

YeUow. 

Refined 

in 
Loaves. 

Helis. 

Best 
Molasses. 

Markt. 

Marki. 

Markt. 

Markf. 

Marks. 

Marki. 

Markt. 

1871-72  - 

451 

41 

37 

29-6 

40 

51*4 

49*3 

4*7 

1872-73  - 

40 

36 

32 

28 

37 

49 

46-7 

4-2 

1873-74  . 

38 

35 

32*6 

26-5 

35 

46*8 

43*8 

5 

1874-75  - 

89-8 

36 

32-6 

27-5 

34-5 

46-2 

433 

4*8 

1875-76  . 

36-3 

30 

26-8 

25-5 

318 

42*4 

40*1 

2-5 

1876-77  - 

48-6 

38-3 

36*3 

32-3 

38-5 

49-3 

47*3 

4-2 

1877-78  - 

36-2 

31 

29-2 

26-5 

38*5 

40-9 

40 

4 

Berlin,  7  June  1879. 


(signed)        Jokn  Waltham. 


No.  7. 

Rbfort  on  the  System  of  Taxation  of  Sugar  in  Italy. 

Thb  system  at  present  in  force  in  Italy  for  the  taxation  of  sugar  is  regulated  by  the  Act 
passed  on  the  2nd  June  1877.  This  law  prescribed  a  tax  of  21  lire  16  c.  per  quintal  upon 
manufactured  and  refined  sugar,  applicable  likewise  as  a  surtax  on  the  custom-house  duties 
on  foreign  sugars. 

Up  to  1877  the  revenue  had  looked  for  no  assistance  from  the  consumption  of  so  im- 
portant an  article;  and  indeed,  since  the  union,  no  marked  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
simple  and  easy  method  of  taxation  formerly  prevalent  in  Piedmont 

Sugars  were  broadly  distinguished  in  two  classes — raw  and  refined.  The  first  were 
burdened  with  an  import  duty  of  20  lire  80  c,  and  the  second  by  a  tax  of  28  lire  85  c. 

For  some  time  the  method  adopted  by  the  Administration  for  determining  the  different 
qualities  of  sugar  was  very  irregular ;  the  distinction  was,  however,  maintained,  but  a  special 
importance  was  attached  according  to  the  duties  which  affected  them.     Thus  the  ckss  of 

sugars 
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sugars  which  presented  a  superior  degree  of  whiteness  to  the  Dotch  No.  20  were  subjected  Appendix,  No.  2, 

to  a  heavier  duty,  whilst  the  rest  were  classed  with  the  raw  sugars.    This  law  put  an  end  to  

innumerable  questions.;  but  the  refineries  of  Liguria  which  had  been  established  in  1873 
objected  that,  according  to  the  tariff  of  ld60,>the  duties  between  the  two  classes  of  sugars 
were  unequal,  inasmuch  as  those  on  raw  and  refined  were  in  a  proportion  of  72  to  100; 
consequently,  since  they  paid  the  same  import  duty  on  all  raw  su^rs,  they  found  it  more 
profitable  to  refine  sugar  above  72  de^ees  than  attempt  the  refinmg  of  inferior  qualities ; 
they  further  argued  that  such  glaring  discrepancy  only  en^uraged  artificial  f^peculation, 
produced  general  discontent,  and  rendered  a  revision  of  the  law  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
due  development  to  the  refining  trade  of  Italy. 

The  sugar  question  in  Italy,  since  1859,  may  be  said  tohave  been  limited  to  secondary 
considerations*  On  the  one  hand,  the  duties  were  low,  and  of  no  importance  to  the  revenue  ; 
on  the  other^  the  consumption  was  small. 

The  imports  of  sugar  from  1861  to  1878  were  as  follows: —  ' 


Years.* 


1861  -  .         .         .         .         - 

1862  -  .         .         -•        . 

1868 

1864  -  

1866  ^  -  -         -         -  -         • 

1866  -         -         •         - 

1867 - 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877  .         - 

1878 


Raw  Sugar. 


QuiniaU, 
186,262 

120,4501 

279,430 

362,211 

95,612    ' 
115,588 

89,014 
130,557 
141,381 
146,211 
141,457 
164,011 
297,523 
348,021 
378,515 
373,895 
474,041 


478;186 


Refined  Sugar. 


Quintals. 
371,179 

429,876 

819,050 

214,644 


Duties 
Extracted. 


Lire. 
13,541,764 

14,907,283 

15,016,737 

13,727,045 


529,149 

17,264,266 

535,693 

17,868,045 

466,795 

15,314,196 

532,876 

18,081,219 

540,156 

18,515,751 

537,978 

18,571,726 

569,720 

19,386,346 

538,174 

17,943,953 

510,140 

20,908,798 

450,922 

20,182,785 

481,285 

21,779,32^ 

423,838 

19,994,213 

373,612 

26,118,859t 

254,195 

32,348,066 

Considering  the  extension  of  territory  and  population  which  has  taken  place  since  1870, 
it  was  only  in  1877  that  a  marked  increase  appeared  in  the  sugar  duties,  and  the  fact  per- 
haps 


*  These  and  other  figures  quoted  are  taken  from  a  statistical  report  published  by  Signor  Elkna. 
t  The  statistical  reports  of  1877-78  include  the  manufacturing,  refining,  and  extra  tax  on  sugar  imported 
under  the  law  of  the  2nd  June  1877,  amounting  to^ 


Import  duty      -       -       -  - 

Local  tax  -       -       -       -  - 

Surtax     -       -       -        -  - 

Total  - 


1878. 


Idre. 

20,621,074 
1,793,808 
3693,977 


26,118,859 


J^irt 

17,270,795 

5,019,774 

10,048,497 


12,848,066 


0.104. 
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Appendix,  No.  2.  baps  deserves  notice  that  the  increase  in  the  icnportatioQ  of  raw  ^ogar  appears  coanter- 
balanced  by  the  decrease  in  that  of  the  refined  material. 

The  average  consumption  in  Italy  is  about  3  kilog.  per  head,  whilst  in  England  it  exceeds 
28  kilog.y  and  in  France  7  kilog. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  raw,  and  the  decline  in  refined  sogar,  may  no  doubt 
be  attributed  to  the  improvements  lately  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  article ; 
but  it  may  also  be  due  to  the  ^*  Panto  I^ranco  "  *  lyt  Genoa,  where  the  process  of  **  mixiag  " 
is  freely  carried  on,  and  raw  sugars  are  there  so  skilfully  manipulated  and  dressed^ 
that  they  are  made  io  a^nme  the  appearance  of  refined  sugars,  and  sold  as  such, 
though  they  are  kept  within  the  category  of  the  fbriiter,  and  do  not  exceed  the  pre- 
sent^ degree  known  as  No.  2Q  of  Dutch  sugars,  being,  therefore,  only  liable  to  the  raw 
sugar  duty, 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Sampierdarena  refinery  near  Genoa,  in  1678,  the  im- 
portation of  raw  sugar  assumed  a  considerable  development,  and  great  results  were 
anticipated,  not  only  from  the  refining  industries,  but  also  from  the  manufacture  of  native 
sugar. 

At  Anagni,  in  the  Province  of  Rome,  under  the  Papal  rule,  there  existed  a  manufactory 
of  beetroot  sugar ;  two  others  were  subsequently  opened,  one  at  Cesa,  near  Arezzo,  and  the 
second  at  Rieti,  in  Umbria«  Later  on  a  third  was  started  at  Chivasso,  near  Turin,  for  the 
extraction  of  Sorghum  sugar;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  establishments  at  Cesa, 
which  yielded  in  1878  upwards  of  1,694  quintal?,  all  the  undertakings  gave  but  very 
indifferent  results. 

The  practical  result  of  the  refining  industry  may  be  said  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
amount  produced  by  the  Sampierdarena  factory,  which,  from  1873  to  1878,  was  as 
follows : — 


Ybars. 


1878 


1874 


1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


Quintals. 
87,620 

90,677 

161,849 

160,762 

116,781 

888,512 


Refined  Sugars 
Prodaced. 


QuitUaU. 
29,141 

81,140 

131,041 

1 48,879 

143,879 

284,948 


From  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  in  the  production  of  refined  sugar 
in  1878  was  chiefly  due  to  the  law  of  1877.  That  law  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
financial  requirements  of  Italy,  but  it  tended  especially  to  the  development  of  native 
refineries. 

In  anticipation  of  this  result  the  Government  had  for  several  years  past  decided  on  an 
increase  of  the  sugar  duties,  but  owing  to  the  Commercial  Treaties  by  which  those  duties 
are  regulated,  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  obtain  the  desired  result  bv  direct  taxation. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  law  was  framed  establishing  the  tax  or  21  lire  15  c.  per 
quintal  on  the  manufacture  as  well  as  on  the  refinery  of  sugar.  Thus  the  import  duty  on 
raw  sugar  rose  to  to  41  lire  95  c.  (28  lire  80  c.  payable  in  gold  and  the  balance  in  paper), 
and  that  on  refined  sugar  to  50  lire  (28  lire  85  c.  payable  in  gold). 

Having  abandoned  the  system  of  types  and  saccliaro meters,  some  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  selecting  a  proper  system  for  the  application  of  this  law;  in  order,  however, 4o 
avoid  the  risk  of  trying  a  new  system,  the  Government  decided  to  place  the  manufacturers 
and  refiners  under  its  immediate  supervision.  The  refinery  of  Sampierdarena  then  suddenly 
manifested  a  marked  activity  which  may  be  thus  explained.  Before  the  promulgation  o£ 
the  law  of  June  1877,  the  refinery  paid  20  lire  SO  c.  per  quintal  on  raw  sugar,  which,  after 
undergoing  a  certain  process,  was  sold  od  the  Italian  market  as  refined  sugar.  In  other 
words,  before  the  year  1877  the  refiners  paid  23  lire  lie.  for  everv  quintal  of  refined  sugar 
produced,  but  since  foreign  sugars  were  subject  to  an  import  tax  oi2Q  lire  85  c,  the  refiners 
necessarily  cleared  a  protective  profit  of  5  lire  74  c.  in  gold. 

By  the  application  of  the  new  law  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  quintal  of  refined 
sugar,  to  pay,  first  the  import  duty  of  23  lire  lie.  in  gold,  and  secondly,  the  refining 
tax  of  21  hre  15  c.  in  paper  (equal  at  the  exchange  of  10  per  cent,  to  19  lire  35  c.  in  gold); 

foreign 


*  The  **  Pud  to  Franco  "  is  a  partial  return  to  the  old  system  of  free  ports.  It  is  also  eaUed  "  Depomtl 
Franco/'  orfree  depAt ;  only  foreign  goeds  areadmttted,  and  not  all  classes  of  them.  Native  produce  is 
excluded,  and  will  continue  to  be  sent  to  the  bonded  warehouses. 
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foreign  sugar,  however,  being  liable  as  formerly  to  an  import  duty  of  28  lire  85  c,  which>  Appendix,  No.  2. 

added  to  the  surtax  of  19  lire  45  c,  made  a  total  of  48  lire  20  c. ;  thus  the  refinery  derived  

the  same  protectiye  profit  of  5  lire  74  c. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  (uldition  to  the  above  profit  after  the  application  of  the  law, 
the  refiners  of  Sampierd arena  were  allowed  to  pay  tne  duty  and  tax  by  means  of  bills  at 
six  months,  free  of  interest ;  furthermore,  owing  to  the  refiniu)^  tax  being  provisionally  paid 
on  the  assumed  average  production  of  80  per  cent,  (which,  m  reality,  amounts  to  90  per 
cent.),  they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  giving  bills  for  this  balance  payable  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  likewise  free  of  interest.  Consequently,  calculating  the  interest  on  these  bills 
at  6  per  cent,  the  refiners  realise  an  additional  profit  of  1  lira  16  c.  in  gold  per  quintal. 

The  system  of  bills  proved  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  refining  trade,  and  to  it 
also  was  due  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  refining  trade. 

On  the  20th  January  last,  however,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
urgent  necessities  of  tne  budget,  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  grist  tax,  presented  a  Bill  for 
the  reform  of  the  sugar  duties  (translation  herewith  enclosed).  His  Excellency  proposed 
(I)  to  modify  the  import  duty  established  by  the  Customs'  tarin,  Le.,  to  increase  the  duty  on 
raw  sugar  to  45  lire,  and  that  on  refined  sugar  to  56  lire ;  (2)  to  do  away  with  the  refinery 
tax  and  the  surtax ;  and  (3)  to  impose  a'  tax  of  24  lire  20  c.  per  quintal  of  raw,  and  27  lire 
15  c.  on  the  refined  sugar  produced  in  Italy.  The  refiners  at  once  protested  against  the 
Bill,  complaining  especially  that  no  hope  was  held  out  to  them  of  a  continuation  of  the 
present  system  of  payments  by  drafts  or  bills.  Go  ihe  other  hand,  numerous  petitions  have 
been  presented  to  the  Chamber  against  the  present  system  of  levying  the  import  duties. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  at  present  the  merits  of  these  complaints;  suflSce  it  to  say' 
that  the  law  of  1877  admitted  the  system  of  collecting  the  tax  on  the  manufacture  because 
no  other  system  could  then  be  devised,  but  the  Government  was  at  that  time  determined  to 
return  to  the  old  system  as  soon  as  the  different  treaties  of  commerce  expired. 

Indeed,  when  the  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  Austria'^Hungary  was  negotiated,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  should  not  be  less  than  four-nfths  of  ttie  import  duty 
on  refined  sugar;  therefore  the  Bill  presented  to  the  Chambers  appears  destined  (l)  to 
suppress  the  refinery  tax,  and  (2)  suggests  a  return  to  the  former  state  of  things,  save  the 
increase  on  the  import  duty. 

The  sugar  question  has,  in  consequence  of  the  Bill  now  under  discussion,  assumed  a 
certain  importance,  but  it  is  likewise  evident  that  neither  the  Minister  of  Finance  nor  the 
comnutcee  are  in  any  way  disposed  to  entertain  the  question  of  drawbacks  or  to  make 
further  concessions  to  the  refining  trade. 

Since  the  Bill  in  question  has  been,  under  the  consideraUon  of  the  committee,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  has  recommended  a  further  increase  of  the  duties,  viz.,  that  raw  sugar  be  raised 
to  53  lire,  and  refined  sugar  to  66  lire  25  c.  His'  Excellency  gives  as  his  reasons  for  this 
additional  mcrease  that  not  only  will  the  revenue  gain  an  additional  5,000,000  hre,  but  that 
it  will  be  the  means  of  depriving^  the  refiners  of  every  pretext  for  claiming  fresh  favours, 
inasmuch  as  their  profits  (supposmg  their  average  production  to  be  90  per  cent.)  will  amount 
to  7  lire  36  c.  in  gold^  which  will  be  even  greater  than  that  which  they  now  derive  by  the 
credit  or  bill  system.  • 

The  Minister  at  first  proposed  to  tax  the  sugar  factories  at  the  rate  of  24  lire  50  c.  per 
quintal  of  raw,  and  27  lire  16  c.  of  refined  sugar.     But  his  Excellency  now  suggests,  with 
a  view  to  placine  these  taxes  in  due  proportion  to  the  import  duty,  that  they  be  raised  to    ^ 
32  lire  20  c.  and  37  lire  40  c.  respectively. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  Signor  Luzzatti,  and 
presented  to  the  Chamber  in  the  name  of  the  committee  appointed  to  .examine  the  BilL  This 
paper  offers  the  most  complete  and  detailed  information,  both  financially  and  economically, 
that  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to  the  sugar  question  in  Italy.  With  a  view,  however,  to 
answering  the  questions  set  forth  in  the'  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  Circular  of  the  21st  April, 
I  have  likewise  the  honour  to  annex  translations  of  extracts  from  Signor  Luzzatti*s  able 
work,  which  have  reference  to  the  various  points  mentioned  in  his  Lordship's  Despatch* 

In  submitting  the  Bill  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Chamber,  the  committee 
recommended  **  that  no  time  should  be  lo&t  by  the  Government  in  entering  into  negotiations 
with  other  States  interested  in  the  sugar  question,  with  a  view  to  talking  measures  for 
guarding  against  the  conversion  of  drawbacks  into  bounties.*' 

The  Bill  has  now  passed  the  Chamber  in  the  enclosed  amended  form,  and  will  probably, 
as  it  now  stands,  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate. 

Rome,  1  May  1879.  (signed)        H.  G.  Macdonell. 
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No.  8. 
Beport  respecting  Drawbacks,  Exportation,  &c.,  of  Russian  Manufactured  Sugar. 

Drawback  on  Sugar. — Drawbacks  on  Russian  manufactured  sugar  exported  abroad  were 
first  established  in  1871  as  a  temporary  measure  up  to  the  Ist  August  1872,  in  virtue  of  a 
decision  of  a  Commissioo  of  Ministers  confirmed  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  ou  the  6th  March 
1871. 

By  the  modifications,  confirmed  by  His  Majesty  in  1072,  of  several  clauses  of  the  statute 
relating  to  excise  on  native  sand  sugar,  the  Minister  of  Finance  acquired  the  rio-ht  of 
establishing  every  two  years  in  advance  the  extent  of  drawback  allowed  on  native-sugar 
exported  abroad,  as  well  as  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  its  exportation. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  Minister  of  Finance,  on  the  18th  April  1873,  fixed  the  rules 
to  be  observed  in  the  exportation  of  sugar  abroad  on  which  drawbacks  were  allowed. 
With  the  exception  of  the  rates  of  drawback,  which  were  altered  several  times,  these  rules 
remained  unchanged  up  to  the  28th  April  1877,  when  new  rules  were  established,  which 
remain  in  force  up  to  the  present  time.' 

Rules  to  he  observed  in  the  Exportation  of  Sugar  Abroad, — Under  the  rates  of  drawback 
on  sugar  established  in  1871,  sugar  intended  for  exportation  abroad  was  to  be  subjected  'to 
examination  by  the  Customs'  officials,  who  were  to  draw  up  a  certificate  which  was  to  be 
countersit^ned  by  the  shippt^r  or  his  agent.  In  the  absence  of  the  latter,  representatives  of 
the  local  police  were  to  be  summoned.  On  the  basis  of  this  document  the  excise  duty  was 
refunded  from  the  nearest  Treasury  Board  or  from  the  Custom  House. 

By  the  Rules  promulgated  on  the  18th  April  1873  drawbacks  were  only  allowed  on  con- 
signments of  sugar  of  not  less  then  10  poods. 

Sugar  intended  for  exportation  abroad  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Custom  House  duly 
furnished  with  bills  of  lading,  and  a  declaration,  in  which  must  be  stated  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  cases,  gross  and  net  weight,  and  quality  of  the  sugar.  Each  case  must  like- 
wise bear  on  it  an  inscription  of  the  net  and  gross  weights,  with  the  exception  of  sugar 
exported  to  Persia  in  felt  wrappers. 

On  an  examination  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sugar  by  the  Customs'  offi- 
cials, it  is  dispatched  abroad,  and  the  Custom  House  issues  a  certificate  which  must  be 
presented  on  the  following  day  to  the  Treasury  Board  from  which  the  shipper  has  to  receive 
the  drawback. 

The  certificate  specifies  the  quantity  and  quality  of  sugar  and  the  amount  of  excise  to  be 
refunded. 

Before  repaying  drawbocks  exceeding  50  roubles  in  amount,  the  Treasury  Board,  follow- 
ing a  general  rule,  formerly  applied  for  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  before 
repaying  an  amount  exceeding  10,000  roubles,  the  decision  of  the  Senate  was  necessary. 
On  the  21st  January  1877  it  was  decided  that  the  Treasury  Boards  should  repay  excise 
duty  to  any  amount  without  preliminarily  applying  for  permission. 

Excise  duty  on  sugar  exported  to  FinUnd  is  not  riepaid  until  the  shipper  produces  a 
certificate  from  the  Finnish  Customs'  Department  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  levied  on  sugar 
exported  to  Finland  has  been  paid. 

According:  to  the  Rules  established  on  the  28th  April  1877  the  examination  of  sugar 
is  effected  by  the  Custom  House  in  the  presence  of  an  excise  officer,  and  the  shipper  or 
his  agent. 

The  certificate  of  examination  is  made  out  in  duplicate,  and  must  bear  the  signatures  of  the 
competent  officials,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sugar,  the 
amount  of  excise,  and  the  date  of  exportation. 

This  certificate  must  be  producea  at  the  Treasury  Board  not  later  than  the  third  day, 
and  the  shipper  is  supplied  with  a  formal  attestation  of  the  exportation  of  the  sugar. 

By  the  Regulations  issued  on  the  18th  April  1873  the  exportation  of  sugar  was  allowed 
by  way  of  the  followine  Custom  Houses  : — 

St.  Petersburgli,  Libau,  Verjboloff,  Alexandrovsk,  Oranitsk,  Volotchisk,  Radzivill, 
Skuliansk,  Novoseletsk,  Odessa,  Astrakhan,  Tiflis,  Baku,  the  Quarantine  Custom  Office, 
and  the  Djulfa  Quarantine  Station  (in  the  latter  case  an  examination  has  to  be  made  at  the 
Tiflis  Custom  House).  Subsequently,  at  different  times,  the  exportation  of  sugar  has  been 
allowed  also  by  way  of  the  following  Custom  Houses : — 

Graeff,  Sosnovitsk,  Teploff,  Riga,  Pesbovsk,  Ungen,  Mloffsk,  Tschiniovsk,  and 
Bulgarsk. 

The  exportation  of  sugar  into  Finland  may  only  be  effected  through  the  Custom 
House  of  the  port  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  the  Branch  Custom  House  at  the  Finnish  railway 
station. 

The  payment  of  drawbacks  on  the  certificates  issued  by  the  Custom  Houses  is  effected 
by  the  Treasury  Boards  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  Baku,  Tiflis,  Kie£^  Warsaw,  and 
Odessa. 

Extent  of  Drawback. — In  1871  the  amount  of  drawback  on  exported  sugar  was  fixed  at 
27  copecks  per  pood. 

By 
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V 

By  the  Rales  issued  on  the  18th  April  1873,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  the  amount  of  Appendix,  No.  *2. 

drawback  was  established  at  the  following  rates : —  , — 

Copecks* 
Refined  sugar  ----•-^-•i^per  pood. 
White  sand  sugar     ---.-r-.-40„ 
Brown  sand  sugar   -----*--    28        „ 

In  March  1875,  in  view  of  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  yield  of  beetroot  presses  at 
the  sugar  factories,  and  the  augnjentation  consequently  of  the  actual  amount  of  excise 
paid  on  sugar,  the  extent  of  drawbaek  on  exported  sugar  was  increased  and  established  for 
two  years,  as  follows: — 

Copecks. 
Re£ned  sugar  -        -        -        -        -      *  -        -        -        -    47  per  pood. 
White  sand  sugar    --••---•    46        „ 
Brown  sand  sugar    .--•-.--26^ 

With  a  view  to  stimulate  the  export  trade,  and  in  order  to  assist  the  manufacturers  in 
disposing  of  iheir  sugar,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  October  1876,  applied  for  an  Imperial 
confirmation  of  the  establishment  of  a  drawback  on  exported  sugar  at  the  full  rate  of  excise 
levied  on  sugar,  namely, — 

Copecks, 
Refined  or  white  sand       -        -        -        -        -        •        -    80  per  pood. 
Brown  sugar    ---------    46        w 

r 

The  drawback  was  accordingly  established  at  this  ratjB  from  the  1st  August  1877. 

In  view  of  the  demand  in  foreign  markets,  principally  in  France,  of  a  brown  sugar  of  a 
superior  quality,  a  medium  quality  of  sand  sugar  was  established  between  the  white  and 
brown  sorts,  and  the  drawback  on  this  quality  was  fixed  at  70  copecks  per  pood. 

On  the  28th  April  1  877,  the  extent  of  drawbacks  in  the  above  proportions  was  extended 
to  the  ist  January  1878,  from  that  date  to  the  1st  May,  and  lastly  to  the  1st  October 
1878. 

From  the  1st  October  1878  to  the  28th  April  .1870,  the  drawback  on  sugar  was  established 
at  the  following  rates : — 

Copecks. 
Refined  and  white  sand     -.----.65  per  pood. 

Sand  sugar,  medium  quality      ------     65        „  v 

Brown  sand  sugar    --------    36        „ 

The  drawback  on  sugar  is  to  continue  in  this  proportion  until  the  1st  August  1880,  when 
a  new  standard  will  be  established  for  beetroot  presses. 

For  determining  the  quality  of  sugar  12  standard  stills  have  been  established  with  the 
following  polarimetrical  standards  : — 

White  sugar,  Nos.  1—5,  containing  not  less  than  95  per  cent. 

White  raw  sand,  No.  6.* 

Medium,  between  white  and  brown,  Nos.  7 — 9,  containing  not  less  than  95  per  cent. 

Brown  sand,  Nos.  10, 11,  containing  not  less  than  95  per  cent. 

Brown  raw  sugar.  No.  12.* 

It  is,  moreover,  enacted  that  sand  sugar,  although  in  lumps,  must  crumble,  and  should 
not  be  wet.  Refined  sugar  must  be  in  heads,  bars,  or  pieces,  hard,  and  in  regular 
shapes.  The  covering  must  consist  of  two  sheets  of  paper,  and  be  tied  in  the  manner 
prescribed. 

On  r^w  moist  white  or  brown  sugar  no  drawback  is  allowed. 

The  classification  of  sugar  is  effected  by  comparison  with  samples  which  are  distributed 
to  the  different  Custom  Houses. 

.  Mode  ofdefininff  the  Qfiantity  and  Quality ^  andpreventinjf  Frauds. — According  to  the  Rules 
established  on  the  18th  April  1873  for  the  inspection  of  sugar  at  the  Custom  Houses,  not  less  • 

than  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  consignment  is  examined. 

If  the  sugar  to  be  exported  is  sand  sugar,  apertures  are  made  in  several  casks,  and. the 
sugar  is  extracted  by  means  of  long  scoops ;  not  more  than  two  apertures,  however,  are  made 
in  one  case*    Refined  sugar  is  unpacked. 

The  weight  of  the  consignment  is  checked  by  weighing  one-tenth  part  of  the  gross  quantity 
and  deducting  the  tare,  which  is  : — 

For  sugar  packed  in  barrels  made  of  fir  or  pine  and  other  light  woods,  and  weighing  not 
less  than  25  poods,  7  per  cent. 

For  sugar  packed  in  barrels  made  of  oak,  ash,  and  other  heavy  woods  (including  aspen), 
9  per  cent.  , 

For  single  bags,  2  per  cent. 

For  double  bags,  4  per  cent. 

For  treble  bags,  6  per  cent. 

The  net  weight  of  sugar  exported  to  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  in  felt  packing  is  deter- 
mined by  process  of  weighing ;  when  exported  in  cases  weighing  not  more  than  5^  poods 
gross,  the  weight  of  the  tare  is  fixed  at  28  per  cent. 


^ 


*  No  dmrbacks  are  payable  on  these  qualiiies  of  sugar. 
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Appindix>  No»  2.        If  on  examination  a  discrepancy  occurs  in  the  quantity  or  (]^uality  of  the  sngar^  as  shown 

in  the  declaration^  of  more  than  two  per  cenU»  the  whole  consignment  is  aither  re-examined 

or  re-weighed. 

In  cases  where  a  difference  of  more  than  three  per  cent,  occurs  between  the  actual  net 
weight  and  that  obtiuned  by  substracting  the  established  per-centage  of  tare  from  the  gross 
weight,  notwithstanding  that  the  gross  and  net  weights  may  agree  with  the  bill  of  lading, 
the  whole  consignment  is  re-weighed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  rules  issued  on  the  2Sth  April  1877,  over  and  above  the  extraction 
of  samples  of  sand  sugar  from  different  portions  of  the  consignment,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  certain  number  of  bags,  and  not  less  than  one  cask,  be  emptied  out,  and  that  the  bottoms 
and  tops  of  the  casks  be  examined.     Refined  sugar  is  to  be  unpacked. 

If  on  examination  the  quality  of  sugar  js  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  declaration, 
but  a  discrepancy  occurs  in  the  weight  of  more  than  two  per  cent.,  one-third  of  the  con- 
signment is  re<*weighed.  If  in  such  case  the  actual  weight  exceeds  that  stated  in  the 
declaration,  the  remaining  pottion  is  not  checked,  and  the  excise  is  refunded  only  on  the 
weight  declared.  If  the  rules  established  for  the  packing  and  tying  of  refined  sugar  be 
not  observed,  a  portion  of  the  actual  weight  is  deducted  as  a  penalty.  If  a  difFeience  of 
from  three  to  eight  per  cent,  occurs  in  the  actual  weight  and  that  which  will  be  obtained 
by  substracting  the  per^centage  of  tare  allowed,  one-third  of  the  net  weight  of  the  consign- 
ment is  checked. 

When  the  difference  exceeds  eiglit  per  cent.,  the  net  weight  of  the  whole  consignment  is 
checked. 

If  any  differenne  between  the  declared  and  actual  quality  of  the  sugar  is  discovered,  the 
whole  consignment  is  examined.  In  the  event  cif  any  doubt  arising  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  sugar,  or  if  the  shipper  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Customs  officials,  a 
sample  of  the  sugar  is  forwarded  to  the  Excise  Department  to  be  examined  by  experts. 
'  On  the  basis  of  the  rules  promulg-ated  on  the  18th  April  1878,  if  any  foreign  substMice 
be  found  in  the  sugar  and  which  increases  the  weight,  or  if  in  place  of  sugar  other  bodies 
are  found  the  whole  consignment  is  confiscated,  and  the  shipper  subjected  to  a  fine  equal 
to  double  the  amount  of  the  excise  to  be  refunded. 

In  accordance,  however,  with  the  rules  established  28  th  Apiil  1877,  only  that  portion  of 
the  consignment  is  confiscated  in  which  the  fraud  occurs,  and  similarly  in  regard  to  the  fine. 
The  remaining  portion  is  allowed  to  be  exported,  though  not  before  the  above-mentioned 
fines  have  been  paid. 

-The  exportation  of  sugar  abroad  under  the  system  of  drawbacks  established  in  1871  was 
insignificant  to  the  year  1876,  not  exceeding  a  few  hundred  poods  per  annum.  It  was 
only  in  the  latter  year  that  the  exportation  attained  499,462  poods  (the  drawback  on  wliich 
was  paid  in  the  following  year  of  1877). 

In  1877  the  quantity  ot  sugar  exported  was  3,891,897  poods.  In  1878  the  exportation 
fell  to  801,068  poods. 

The  total  amount  of  drawbacks  paid  was  as  follows : — 

1872  r  ^  drawbacks  returned.  BbU.      c* 

1878 109  10 

1874 120  80 

.    1875-        .-.•.•---..  186  17 

1876 188  27 

1877 8,264,795  00 

1878-         - 820,946  00 

Total  amount  of  drawbacks  paid,  or  excise  returned,  from  the  ist  January  1873,  to  the 
1st  January  1879,  is  R.  8^686,295.  84  c. 

(signed)        F.  R.  PltaikM. 
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PAP£B  handed  in  by  Mr.  Bourke. 


M.  Lkon  Say  to  M.  Waddington. — (Communicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  by  the 

Count  de  Montebello,  lOth  June). 

M.  le  President  et  cher  collogue,  Paris,  le  29  Avril,  1879. 

La  question  des  sucres,  qui  s'est  d^jsl  tant  de  fois  imposde  k  Fattention  de  nos  pr6- 
d^cesseurs,  se  pr^sente  aujourd'hui  sous  un  nouvel  aspect. 

Pendant  bien  des  anii^s  les  producteurs  Fran^ais  de  sucre  de  betterave  n*avaient  pas 
cess6  dese  plaindre  des  proc^d6s  commerciaux  de  la  raffinerie,  et  surtout  des  facilit^s  que 
puisait  cette  Industrie  dans  notre  regime  fiscal,  et  nos  calculs  de  rendements  k  Texportation; 
mais,  d'une  part,  le  temps  a  &it  justice  de  beaucoup  d*exag6rations,  et,  d'autre  part,  il  a 
6i6  donn6  en  partie  satisfaction  i  ce  que  les  plaintes  avaient  de  fondL  L'application  de  ia 
saccharim6trie  an  titrage  des  sucres  bruts  a  sensiblement  l^duit  les  b^n^fices  de  rendement 
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3ue  pouvait  procurer  le  sy^^me  des  types  de  nuance.     Les  preoccupations  de  la  plupart    Appendizi  No.  3. 
e  nos  fabricants  se  sont  ainsi  detourn^es  peu  k  peu   de   leur  ancien  objectif  ipour  se  

concentrer  sur  nn  danger  plus  r^el,  dont  Tintensite  s'accuse  chaque  jour  davantage ;  je 
veux  parler  des  primes  indirectes  que  certaines  legislations  ^trangSres,  particulidrement 
celle  de  rAutriche-Hongrie,  accordent  aux  exportateurs  de  sucres  bruts  nationaux. 

Dans  la  dernifire  Session  du  Comity  Central  des  fabricants  du  sucre  en  France,  Tun  des 
xnembres  de  ce  Comitfe  a  donn^  lecture  d'une  note  dans  laquelle,  aprfis  avoir  expos4  le 
mecanisme  de  la  legislation  Anstro-Hongroise^  il  fait  ressoriir  h  12  fr.  33  c.  par  quintal 
mitrique  la  difference  moyenne  entre  le  droit  paye  par  le  producteur  et  le  remboorsement 
qu'on  lui  accorde  k  la  sortie. 

Le  prix  normal  du  sucre  brut  n'excedant  pas  60  fr.,  le  fabricant  Austro-Hongrois  jouirait 
ik  Texportation  d'une  prime  de  pr^  de  25  pour  cent     II  y  a  toujours  dans  les  calculs  de 


que  se  disputeut  ies  divers  Etats  producieurs  de  sucre  de  betterave,  et  voici  les  chiffires 
que  je  releve  dans  les  statistiques  de  TAd ministration  Britannique  pour  les  quartredernieres 

annees : — 

Importations. 


1875  - 

1876  - 

1877  - 

1878  - 


De  Franco. 


Kiloff. 
50,84^^000 

84,000,000 

23,144,000 

14^002,000 


D'Autricbe-Hongrie.* 

'         III       I . 

Kiloff. 
28,410,000 

75,812,000 

92,697,000 

123,208,000 


Ainsi,  tandis  que  les  expeditions  de  la  France  pour  PAngleterre  descendaient  de  50,000,000 
kilog.  &  1 4,000 »000  kilog.,  celles  de  rAutriche-Hongrie  s'eievaient  de  28,000,000  kilog.  & 
123,000»000  kilog.5  de  pareils  resultats  devaient  impressionner  d'autant  plus  vivement  nos 

E'oducteurs  qu'ils  avaient  eu  pour  but,  lorsqu'ils  s'attaquaient  &  la  raffinerie,  de  restreindre 
s  exportations  en  raffines  Fran^ais  sur  le  marcbe  de  Ja  Grande  Bretagne,  et  d*y  placer  par 
contre  de  plus  grandes  quantites  de  sucres  bruts  Fran^ais.  II  n'est  done  pas  surprenant 
que  leurs  reclamations  k  cet  e^ard  s'accentuent  de  plus  en  plus. 

Je  comprends,  sans  doute,  I'hesitation  du  Gouvernenient  Anglais  k  prendre  des  mesnres 
contre  les  primes  dont  ()rofitent  les  exportations  Austro-Hongroises,  mais  je  ne  compendraiB 
pas  qu'il  considerait  k  un  point  de  vue  different  les  primes  donnees  aux  sacres  bruts  et  les 
primes  donnees  aux  sucres  raffines.  II  ne  saurait  meconnattre,  en  outre,  que  la  situation 
actuelle  noqs  place  nous-m^es  en  face  d'un  probl^e  presqu'insoluble.  Comme  vous 
le  savez,  M.  le  President  et  cher  collogue,  nous  desirous  supprimer  le  plutot  possible  les 
benefices  de  rendement  que  notre  re<^ime  des  classes  pent  laisser  encore  aux  raffineurs, 
et  faire  disparattre  ainsi  toute  apparence  de  primes.  11  a  ete  question  notamment  de 
fixer  les  droits  et  les  rendements  au  degre,  de  mani^re  it  retirer  au  commerce  I'avantage 
qu'il  trouve^  aujourd'hui,  k  recbercher,  dans  chaque  classe,  les  sucres  de  la  classe  superieure. 

Comment  pouvons-nous  le  faire,  etant  donnees  les  primes  Autrichiennes  ?  Nous  ne 
pouvons  pas  admettre  que  nous  enlevion6  par  voie  de  Convention  k  nos  industriels  toute 
chance  de  benefice  de  rendement,  alors  que  les  raffineurs  Anglais  pourraient  librement  em- 
ployer, sans  suitaxe  d'aucune  esp^ce,  des  sucres  bruts  largement  primes  par  certains  pays 
exportateurs. 

La  concurrence  ne  serait  plus  egale  sur  le  marche  Anglais.  Les  deus  questions  sont  done 
absolument  Uees.  ^  Elles  ne  peuvent  se  traitor  Tune  sans  I'autie,  et  notre  liberte,  d'actiou, 
en  ce  qui  concerne  les  raffines,  depend  absolument  de  la  solution  qui  pent  Stre  donnee  k  la 
question  des  primes  Autrichiennes. 

Au  moment  oil  le  Parlement  Anglais  va  proceder  a  une  enquete  sur  le  regime  interna- 
tional des  sucres,  il  me  paraitrait  utile,  M.  le  President  et  cher  collogue,  ques  ces  observa- 
tions fussent  signaiees  a  I'attention  du  Gouvernement  de  la  Reine. 

Agreez,  &c. 
Le  Ministre  des  Finances,  ^ 
(signe)        Leon  Say^ 


^  Les  soeres  d' A.utridie-H<mg^i«  6tant  diriff^  stir  la  Grande  Bretagne  par  la  vde  dM  ports  AUemands^ 
o*«t  au  oompte  rAUemagae  qu'ila  figorent  &ns  les  rele?^  An^^lais. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Bourke. 

'  ''  ■■»■!»  ■■■—  l-.-^.  ■■■■!  ■  ■ 

STIPULATIONS  with  regard  to  Most-Favoured-Nation  Treatment  of  Produce  and 
Manufactures  in  the  Commercial  Tbbatics  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria^ 
Beiffium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Ruma,  and  the  United  States, 
respectively. 


AUSTRIA. 


TREATY  of  80  April  1868. 

Article  I. 

British  ships  and  their  cargoes  in  all  the  dominions  of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic 
Majesty,  and  ships  belons:ing  to  the  citizens  of  the  Imperial  Royal  States  and  their  cargoes 
in  all  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ii eland,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  and  whatever  may  be  their  place  of  destination, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  place  of  origin  or  destination  of  their  cargoes,  shall  be  treated  in 
eyery  respect  as  national  ships  and  their  carsroes. 

Every  favour  or  exemption  in  these  respects,  or  any  other  privilege«  in  matters  of  navi- 
gation which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  grant  to  a  third  Power,  shall  be  ex- 
tended immediately  and  unconditionally  to  the  other  party. 


Treaty  of  6  December  1876. 


Article  II. 

The  produce  and  manufactures  of,  as  well  as  all  goods  coming  from,  Austria-Hupgary 
which  are  imported  into  the  territories  and  possessions^  including  the  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions,  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  produce  and  manufactures  of,  as  well  as  all 
goods  coming  from,  British  possessions,  which  are  imported  into  the  Austro-Huogarian 
monarchy,  whether  intended  for  consumption,  warehousing,  re-exportation,  or  transit,  shall 
therein,  during  the  continuance  of  this  treaty,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as,  and  in  par- 
ticular shall  be  subjected  to  no  higher  or  other  duties  than,  the  produce  and  goods  of  any 
third  country  the  most  favoured  in  this  respect.  . 

No  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  levied  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  goods  to  the  territories  and  possessions,  including  the  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions,  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  or  in  the  territories  and  possessions,  including  the 
colonies  And  foreign  possessions,  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  on  the  exportation  of  any 
goods  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  than  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  goods  to  any 
third  country  the  most  favoured  in  this  respect. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties  likewise  guarantee  to  each  other  treatment  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  most  favoured  third  country  in  regard  to  the  transit  of  goods  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  one  from  and  to  the  territory  of  the  other. 

Article  III. 

Every  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  import  and  export  duties,  as.  well  as  every  favour  or 
immunity  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  grants  to  the  subjects  and  commerce  of  a  third 
Power,. shall  be  participated  in  simultaneously  and  unconditionally  by  the  other^ 

Article  IV. 

The  stipulations  of  the  foregoing  Articles,  I.*  to  III.,  relative  to  the  reciprocal  treatment 
on  tlie  footing  of  the  most  favoured  third  i  ountry,  shall  not  apply — 

1.  To  those  special  and  ancient  privileges  which  are  accord^  to  Turkish  subjects  for  the 
Turkish  trade  in  Austria-Hungary. 

2.  To  those  advantuge^  which  are  or  may  be  granted  on  the  part  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy  to  the  neighbouring  countries  solely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
frontier  trafhc,  or  to  those  reductions  uf,  or  exemptions  from,  customs  duties  which  are  only 
valid  in  the  said  monarchy  for  certain  frontiers,  or  for  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts. 

8.  To  the  obligations  imposed  upon  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  by  a  customs 
union  already  concluded,  or  ivhich  may  hereafter  be  concluded. 

Article  V. 

Neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  establish  a  prohibition  of  importation,  ex- 
portation, or  transit  against  the  other  which  shall  not,  under  like  circumstances,  be  appli- 
cable to  the  third  country  most  favoured  in  this  respect. 

'Article  I.  relates  to  subjects,  not  to  tiade. 


\ 
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BELGIUM. 

Treaty  of  23  July  1862. 

Article  XI. 

The  treatment  of  the  most  favoured  nation  is  reciprocally  guaranteed  to  each  of  the  two 
countries  in  all  that  concerns  transit  and  warehous  ng. 

Article  XIV. 

Neither  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  shall  impose  upon  goods  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  other  party  other  or  highor  duties  of  importation  than  such  as  are  or 
mav  be  imposed  upon  the  same  goods  the  produce  of  any  oiher  foreign  country. 

Each  of  the  two  parties  engages  to  extend  to  the  other  any  favour  or  privilege,  or  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  of  ,aiities  of  importatio  i  or  exportation,  on  articles  mentioned,  or  not  men- 
tioned, in  the  present  treaty,  which  either  of  ihem  may  grant  to  any  third  Power.  They 
engage,  moreover,  not  to  establish  against  each  other  any  duty  or  prohibition  of  importa- 
tion or  exportation  which  shall  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  applicable  to  all  other  natiois. 


FRANCE. 


Treaty  of  23  January  1860. 

Article  XIX. 

Each  of  the  two  high  contracting  Powers  enuages  to  confer  on  the  other  any  favour,  pri- 
vilege^ or  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  duties  of  importation  on  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
present  treaty,  which  the  said  Power  may  concede  to  any  third  Power.  They  further  engage 
not  to  enforce  one  against  the  oiher  any  prohibition  of  importation  or  exportation  which 
shall  not  at  the  same  time  be  applicable  to  all  other  nations. 


Second  Supplementary  Convention  of  16  November  186U. 

Article  L 

Each  of  the  high  contracVmg  Powers  engages  to  extend  to  the  other  any  favour,  any 
privilege,  or  diminution  of  tariff  which  either  of  them  may  grant  to  a  third  Power  in  regard 
to  the  importation  of  goods  mentioned,  or  not  mentioned,  in  the  Treaty  of  the  23rd  January 
1860. 

Trbaty  of  23  July  1873. 

Article  I. 

The  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  on  the  23rd  January  1860  between  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  France,  as  also  the  Supplementary  Conventions  of 
the  12th  October  and  16th  November  of  the  same  year,  are  again  put  in  force  in  all  their 
stipulations  and  in  their  full  tenour,  and  shall  continue  to  have  effect  as  before  the  Act  of 
Denunciation  of  the  15th  March  1872. 

The  high  contracting  parties  guarantee  to  each  other  reciprocally,  as  well  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  in  France  and  Algeria,  the  treatment,  in  all  respectflf,  of  the  most  favoured 
nation. 

It  is,  therefore,  understood,  that,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  Article  XIX.  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  concluded  on  the  23rd  January  1860,  and  of  Article  V.  of  the 
Supplementary  Convention  of  the  16th  November  of  the  same  year,  each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  engages  to  give  the  other,  immediately  and  unconditionally,  the  benefit  of 
every  favour  or  immunity,  every  privilege  or  reduction  of  tariff  in  regard  to  the  importation 
of  merchandize,  whether  mentioned  or  not  in  the  Treaty  and  Conventions  of  1860,  which 
have  been  or  may  be  conceded  by  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  any  foreign  nation 
whatsoever,  whether  within  or  beyond  Europe. 
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GERMANY. 


Treaty  of  30  Mat  J8«5  (ZoIIverein). 

AltTICLE    11. 

produce  and  matiuractures  of  the  dominions  and  posspseione  o(  Her  Britannic 
y  which  may  be  imported  into  the  ZollvereJn,  arid  the  prod»ce  and  manufuctoi^B  of 
tes  of  the  ZullveretD  which  may  be  inipurled  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
and  Ireland,  whether  mlended  fur  consiunpiion,  warehousing,  re-expon xtion,  or 
Bhall  therein  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as,  Hnd  in  particular  shall  be  subject  to 
icr  or  other  duties  than,  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  any  third  country  the 
voured  in  those  respects. 

Article  II L 

>ther  or  higher  duties  shall  be  levied  in  the  Zollverein  on  the  exportation  of  any 
:o  the  dominionfi  and  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Mnjeaty,  nor  in  the  dominions 
sessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  on 'the  exportation  of  any  floods  to  the  Zollverein, 
-e  or  may  be  levied  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  goods  to  any  third  country  the 
voured  in  that  respect. 

Article  V. 

favour,  ptivilege,  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  duties  of  imporlation  or  exportation, 
lilher  of  ilie  contiacting  parties  may  concede  lo  any  third  Power,  shall  be  extended 
ately  and  unconditionally  to  the  other. 

)ruhibitinn  of  importation  or  exportation  shall  be  established  by  either  of  them 
the  other,  which  ehall  not  at  the  same  time  be  applicable  to  all  other  nations. 


Tkbatt  of  16  AtravsT  18W  (PivsMa). 
Ahticle  T. 


'IBH  ships  and  their  cai^oes  shall,  in  Prussia,  and  Prussian  ships  and  their  cargoes 
I  the  United  Kingdom  nf  Great  Britain  and  Irelarid,  from  whatever  place  arriving, 
itever  may  be  their  place  ol  destination,  and  whatever  may  be  the  place  of  oiigin  or 
ion  of  tlieir  earjfoes,  be  treaied  in  every  respect  us  national  fhips  and  their  careoes. 
r  favour  or  exemption  which  either  of  the  contracting  patties  shall  grant  in  these 
to  any  other  Power  shall  be  imokediately  and  unconditionally  extended  to  the  other 


Treaty  of  6  August  1863 

Article  II. 

Lher  or  higher  duties  shall  bn  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  domioioas  and 
ons  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  of  any  article  the  produce  or  manufucture  nf  the 
ns  and  posaessions  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  frnm  whatever  place  arriving, 
Hher  or  biuher  duties  shall  be  imposed  ou  the  inipoilation  into  the  dominions  and 
DOS  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  of  Hny  article  the  produce  or  manuracture  of 
tannic  Majesty's  dominions  and  ponseKsions,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  than  are 
be  payable  un  the  like  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign 
;  nor  shall  any  proliibition  be  maintained  or  imposed  on  the  importation  of  any 
le  pruduce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  con- 
parties  into  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  die  other  which  sliall  na(  equally 
o  the  imporiatiun  of  the  like  aiticles  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  ofany  other 

fajesty  the  King  of  Italy  funher  engages  that  he  will  not  prohibit  tlie  importation 
dominions  and  possessions  of  any  article  the  produce  or  nitinufacture  of  the 
IS  and  possessions  of  Htr  Britannic  Majesty  from  whatever  place  arriving. 

Article  III. 

her  or  hiiiber  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  the  dominions  snd  pussessions 
of  the  contracting  parlies  on  the  exportition  of  any  article  to  the  dominions  and 
IDS  of  the  other  than  such  as  are  or  may  l>e  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like 

article 
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tion  of  any  article  from  the  domiuions  an<l  possessions  of  either  oH  the  two  contracting  

parties  to  the  dominions  and  pofsessions  of  the  other  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the 
exportation  of  the  like  article  to  any  oiher  coutitry. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Treaty  of  27  October  1837. 

Article  £. 

No  duty  of  customs  or  other  impost  i^hall  be  charged  upon  any  goods  the  produce  of 
one  country^  upon  importation  by  sea  or  by  land  frum  such  country  into  the  other^  higher 
than  the  duty  or  impost  char^^ed  upon  goods  of  the  same  kind  the  produce  of^  or  imported 
from^  any  other  country;  and  Her  Mijesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  K.ngdom  ol'  Great 
Bntain  and  Ireland^  and  His  JVlajesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands^  do  hereby  bind  and 
engage  themselves  not  to  grant  any  fdvour^  privilege,  or  immunity  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  navigation  to  the  subjects  of  any  other  State  which  shall  not  be  aUo^  and  at  the  same 
time  extended  t6  the  subjetts  of  the  other  hij^h  contracting  party  gratuitously,  if  the  con- 
cession in  favour  of  that  other  State  shall  have  been  gratuitous,  and  on  giving  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  compensation  or  equivalent^  in  case  the  concession  shall  have  been 
conditional. 


K  U  S  3  I  A. 

/ 

Treaty  of  12  January  1859. 

Article  II. 

No  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manalucture  of 
the  dominions  and  possessions  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  from  what- 
ever place  arriving,  and  no  other  or  higher  duties  t»hall  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
into  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Ail  the  Russias  of  any 
article  the'  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  and 
possessions,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  article 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  loreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition 
be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  into  the  dominions 
and  possessions  of  the  other  wliich  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  importation  of  the 
like  articles  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  country. 

Article  III. 

No  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  the  dominions  and  possessions 
of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  the  other  than  such  as  are  or  may  be  payable  on  the  exportation  of  tiie  like 
article  to  any  other  foreign  country;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  article  from  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  to  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the 
exportation  of  the  like  article  to  any  other  country. 

Article  IV. 

The  same  reciprocal  equality  of  treatment  shall  take  effect  in  regard  to  warehousing, 
and  to  the  tiansit  trade,  and  also  in  regard  to  bounties,  facilities,  and  drawbacks,  which 
are  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the  legislation  of  either  country. 

Articlb  V. 
< 

All  merchandise  and  articles  of  commerce  the  produce  or  manufacture  either  of  the  domi- 
nions and  possessions  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  or  of  any  other 
country,  which  are  or  may  be  legally  importable  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kinsdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  its  dominions  and  possessions,  in  British  vessels,  may  likewise 
be  imported  into  those  ports  in  Russian  vessels,  without  being  liable  to  any  other  or 
higher  duties,  of  whatever  denomination,  than  if  such  merchandise  and  articles  were  imported 
in  British  vessels ;  and  reciprocally  all  merchandise  and  articles  of  commerce  the  produce 
or  manufacture  either  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  its  dominions 
and  possessions,  or  of  any  other  country,  which  are  or  may  be  l^ally  importable  into  the 
ports  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  in 
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Appendix,  No.  4.    Russian  vessels,  may  likewise  be  imported  into  those  ports  in  British  vessels,  without  being 

liable  to  any  other  or  higher  duties,  of  whatever  denomination,  than  if  such  merchandise  and 

articles  were  imported  in  Russian  vessels.  Such  reciprocal  equality  of  treatment  nhall  take 
effect  without  distinction,  whether  such  merchandise  and  articles  come  directly  from  the 
place  of  origin,  or  from  any  other  place. 

In  the  same  manner  there  shall  be  perfect  equality  of  treatment  in  regard  to  exportation, 
80  that  the  same  export  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed, 
in  the  domjnions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  arlicle  which  is  or  may  be  legally  exportable  therefiom,  without  distinction, 
whether  such  exportation  shall  take  place  in  Russian  or  in  British  vessels,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  place  of  destination,  whether  a  port  of  the  other  contracting  party  or  of  any 
third  Power. 


UNITED   STATES. 


Treaty  of  3  July  1816. 

Article  II. 

< 

No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  than  are  or  shall  be  pavable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the 

growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country;  nor  shall  any  higher  or  other 
uties  or  charges  be  imposed  in  either  of  the  two  countries  on  the  exportation  of  any 
articles  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  or  to  the  United  States,  respectively, 
than  such  as  are  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country; 
nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufncture  of  the  United  States,  or  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
territories  in  Europe,  to  or  from  the  said  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  or 
to  or  from  the  said  United  States,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  iuiportation  into  the  United  States  of  any  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  whether 
such  importation  shall  be  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  in  Biitish  vessels,  and  the  same 
duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  ports  of  any  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
territories  in  Europe  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  whether  such  importation  shall  be  in  British  vessels  or  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States. 

The  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any 
articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in 
Europe,  to  the  Uuited  States,  whether  such  exportation  shall  he  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States  or  in  British  vessels ;  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  and  the  same  bounties 
allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  whether  such  exportation 
shall  be  in  British  vessels  or  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  all  cases  where  diawbacks  are  or  may  be  allowed  upon  the 
re-exportation  of  any  goods  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country  respec- 
tively, the  amount  of  the  said  drawbacks  shall  be  the  same  whether  the  said  goods  shall 
have  been  originally  imported  in  a  British  or  American  vessel;  but  when  such  re-exporta- 
tion shall  take  place  from  the  United  States  in  a  British  vessel,  or  from  the  territories  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  in  an  American  vessel,  to  any  other  foreign  nation,  the  two 
contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves,  respectively,  the  right  of  regulating  or  diminishing 
in  such  case  the  amount  of  the  said  drawback. 
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NOTE  addressed  to  tlie  Chairman  by  M.  Lhon  Say. 
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Note. 


Le  regime  des  sucres  raffines  en  France  pour  I'exportation  est  inexactement  apprfeci6  i 
r^tranger-  On  s'exagfire  les  avantages  que  les  ramneurs  peuvent  en  retirer ;  on  parait 
ignorer  les  precautions  qui  sont  prises  pour  la  d/itermination  de  la  ricbesse  des  sucres 
bruts. 

Cette  note  a  pour  objet  de  r^tablir  les  faits  ;  et,  en  meme  temps,  de  faire  connaitre  les 
regies  que  Tadministration  applique  et  les  garanties  qui  en  r^sultent 

Classement  des  Sucres. 

Les  sucres  bruts  destines  a  6tre  raffines  pour  I'exportation  sont  divises  en  cinq  cate- 
gories d'aprSs  la  quantite  de  sucre  raffine  qu'ils  peuvent  foumir.  (Loi  du  30  d^cembre 
1876,  Art.  13  a  15.) 

Ces  categories  sont  caract^risees  comme  suit : 

1^  Sucres  brutfl  dont  le  rendement  en  sucre  raffine  est  evalu6  k  mains  de  76  p.  **/©  ; 

2^  Sucres  bruts  rendant  en  sucre  raffine  de  76  p.  %  inclusivement  h  85  p.  **/o  ex- 
clusivement ; 

3^  Sucres  bruts  rendant  en  sucre  raffing  de  85  p.  ""lo  inclusivement  k  92  p.  **/©  ex- 
clusivcnient ; 

4^  Sucres  bruts  rendant  en  sucre  raffine  de  92  p.  °/o  inclusivement  k  98  p.  °/o 
exclusivement ; 

5^  Sucres  en  grains,  dits  poudres  blanches,  et  autres  sucres  bruts  dont  le  rende- 
ment en  sucre  ramn^  est  de  98  p.  °/o  ou  plus, 

Les  m^mes  categories  existaient  ant^rieurement  k  la  loi  du  30  d^cembre  1875 ;  mais 
alors  elles  s'etablissaient,  non  pas  d'apres  la  ricbesse,  mais  seulement  d'aprds  la  couleur  du 
sucre.  On  se  r^glait  pour  ce  classement  sur  les  types  6tablis  par  le  Gouvemement 
hoUandais,  et  les  sucres  bruts  etaient  divises  comme  suit : 

1^  Sucres  bruts  inferieurs  par  la  nuance  au  No.  7  de  la  sefie  des  types  hollandaise; 

2^  Sucres  bruts  inferieurs  par  la  nuance  etait  ^gale,  au  moins,  k  celle  du  No.  7  de 
la  s^rie  hollandaise  et  tie  depassait  pas  le  No.  9  ; 

3^  Sucres  bruts  ^gaux,  au  moins^  en  nuance  au  No.  10  de  la  serie  hollandaise  et 
ne  depassant  pas  le  No.  14 ; 

4^  Sucres  bruts  ^gaux,  ou  moins,  en  nuance  au  No.  15  de  la  sferie  hollandaise  etne 
depassant  pas  le  No.  18  ; 

5^  Sucres  bruts  correspondant  aux  No.  19  et  20  de  la  s^rie  hollandaise  et  poudres 
blanches.  (Ant^i-ieurement  a  la  loi  30  decembre  1875,  ceux-ci  ne  pouvaient  6tre 
raffines  que  pour  la  consommation  int6rieure.) 

L'usage  a  consacre,  pour  les  categories  actuelles,  ces  anciennes  denominations.  Bien 
qu'il  ne  soit  tenu  aujourd'hui  aucun  compte  de  la  nuance  des  sucres  bruts,  et  que  leur 
classement  s'op^re  exclusivement  d'apres  leur  ricbesse,  on  appelle  encore : 

Sucres  au-dessous  du  Nd.  7,  les  sucres  bruts  dont  le  rendement  est  de  moins 
de76p. ''/o. 

Sucres  des  Nos.  7  &  9^  les  sucres  bruts  rendant  en  sucre  raffine  de  76  p.  %  inclusive- 
ment k  85  p.  ^/o  exclusivement ; 

Sucres  des  Nos.  10  ^  14,  les  sucres  bruts  rendant  en  sucre  raffine  de  85  p.  ^yo  in- 
clusivement a  92  p.  ^lo  exclusivement ; 

Sucres  des  Nos.  15  i  18,  les  sucres  bruts  rendant  en  sucre  raffine  de  92  p.  °lo  inclu- 
sivement k  98  p.  "^lo  exclusivement ; 

Poudres  blanches  et  sucres  Nos.  18  k  20,  les  sucres  dont  le  rendement  en  sucre 
raffine  est  de  98  p.  ""U  ou  plus. 
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TiTRAGE   DEft   SUCRES. 

^  La  determination  de  la  richesee  des  sucres  s'opdre  par  lea  proced^s  scientifiques  avec  la 
rieoureuse  exactitude  que  ces  proc^^s  comportent. 

II  a  6te  k  cet  effet,  par  les  deux  administrations  des  Douanes  et  des  contributions  indi- 
rectes,  des  laboratoires  de  chimie  dans  les  principaux  centres  d'introduction  ou  de  pro- 
duction des  sucres  de  canne  et  des  sucres  de  oetterave,  Un  personnel  de  chimistes 
experiment's  a  6te  attache  h  ces  laboratoires  Et  ce  personnel  a  6te  plac6  sous  Tautorit^ 
d*un  directeur,  d'une  grande  notori6t€  scientifique,  qui  surveille  et  contrSle  I'ensemble  du 
travail  tant  &  Paris  que  dans  les  departements. 

On  sait  que  les  sucres  bruts  contiennent  ou  peuvent  contenir,  suivant  leur  origine  ou 
leur  qualiti : 

1**  Du  suci^  proprement  dit  (saccharose  des  chimistes  ou  sucre  cristallisable)  ; 
2^  Du  glucose ; 

3^  Des  mati^rea  minerales,  que  Ton  d^igne  coUectivement  sous  le  nom  de 
cetidres  ; 

4^  De  r^au ; 

5®  Des  matiSres  (autres  que  celle  ci-dessus)  g^neralement  d'origine  veg6tale,  dont 
on  ne  fait  pas  directement  le  dosage,  et  auxquelles  on  donne,  par  ce  motif,  le  nom 
d'Inconnu. 


Void  le  mode  d^ Analyse  adopti  dans  let  Laboratoires  de  VEtat ; 

1^  Determination  du  degr6  Saccharim^trique  : — La  determination  de  la  quantite  de 
Sucre  cristallisable  s'obtient  au  moyen  du  saccnarim^tre  i,  penombre  de  Laurent. 

L'instrumeiit  est  gradue  &  100  degr^s ;  100  degr6s  correspondant  au  sucre  pur. 

On  p^se  16  granunes  19  centigrammes  (16  g.  19  c.)  du  sucre  &  analyser,  et  on  les 
introduit  dans  un  matras  jaug^,  de  100  centiui^tres  cubes  (l-10«™e  de  litre). 

On  fait  une  premiere  dissolution  du  sucre  dans  la  plus  petite  quantitt  possible  d'eau 
distill^e  ;  on  ajoute  du  sous-acetate  de  plomb  pour  decolorer,  et  Ton  remplit  le  matras 
d'eau  distiiee  jusqu'^  ce  que  la  solution  ameure  le  trait  100. 

La  liqueur  est  ensuite  .filtr^e,  et  une  partie  en  est  introduite  dans  le  tube  du  sac- 
charim^tre. 

Le  degre  observe  donne  la  quantite  de  sucre  cristallisable. 

2^  Determination  du  Glucose  : — Le  glucose  est  dose  au  moyen  de^  la  liqueur  cupro- 
potassique.  Cette  liqueur,  d'un  bleu  intense,  est  titree  de  telle  sorte  que  10  centimetres 
cubes  de  la  liqueur  soient  reduits  et  decolores  par  une  quantite  de  glucose  de  gr.  0*050 
(5-100«>»«»  de  gramme). 

On  emploie  pour  Toperation  ce  qui  est  reste  de  la  solution  de  sucre  preparee  pour 
Tessai  au  saccharim^tre. 

On  introduit  cette  liqueur  sucree  dans  une  burette  graduee. 

Et,  d'autre  part,  on  verse  dans  un  tube  en  verre  10  centimetres  cubes  de  la  liqueur 
cupro-potassique. 

On  porte  &  rebul}ition  la  liqueur  cupro-potassique ;  on  y  fait  alors  tomber  peu-&-peu 
la  liqueur  sucree,  jusqu'd  complete  reduction  du  cuivre,  c'est-cl-dire  jusqu'd  ce  que  la 
liqueur  cupro-potassique  {liqueur  bleue)  ait  ete  entidrement  decoloree. 

A  ce  moment,  on  sait  que  le  volume  de  la  liqueur  sucree  employee  pour  la  reduction 
du  cuivre  contient  gr.  0*050  de  glucose.  Par  un  calcul  proportionnel  on  obtient  la 
quantite  de  glucose  contenue  dans  le  sucre. 

3^  Dosage  des  Cendres : — On  pdse,  4  grammes  de  sucre  dans  une  oiqMule  de  platine^ 
dont  on  aprealablement  pris  la  tare. 

On  les  unbibe  avec  de  I'acide  sulfurique  concentre,  pur^  et  Ton  incin^re  de  melange 
dans  un  foumeau  d  mouile ;  lorsque  I'incineration  est  terminee  on  p^se  de  nouveau ;  on 
deduit  la  tare  de  la  capsule :  la  difference  donne  le  poids  des  cendres.* 

Mais  ce  poids  comporte  une  correction.  En  effet  les  chlorures  contenus  dans  le  sucre 
out  ete  transformes  en  sulfates.  Le  poids  des  cendres  est  ainsi  devenu  trop  fort.  On  le 
diminue  de  I-IObom  pour  le  ramener  au  vrai. 

4^  Dosage  de  E'lau  : — Quatre  autres  grammes  du  sucre  sent  peses  dans  une  capsule  de 

Slatine  taree ;  on  les  place  dans  une  etuve  cbauffee  de  100  k  110^  o^  ils  restent  pendant 
eux  heures. 

La 


*  Si  le  sucre  contenait  des  matidre  dtrangdres  (sable,  terre,  charbon,  etc.),  on  dihsoudiait  20  grammes  da 
sucre  dans  I'eau,  de  telle  sorte  que  la  solution  occuplkt  un  volume  de  100  centim^res  cubes ;  on  filtrerait  et 
on  pr61dverait,  au  moyen  d'une  pipette  jaug6e,  20  centimetres  cubes  de  la  solution  que  ron  soumettrait 
d'abord  It  la  desstcation  et  ensuite  a  rincin^ration  avec  de  Facide  sulfurique. 
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La  perte  de  poids  donne  le  poids  de  Teau.  Appendix^  No.  o- 

(Le  Sucre  efech^  dans  la  cappule  est  arrosfe  avec  de  Tacide  sulfurique,  et  sen  h  une 
seconde  determination  des  cendres,  qui  controle  la  premiere.) 

50  Inconnu  :— On  additionne  les  matiSres  pr6cedenMnent  dos^ce  (sucre,  glucose, 
cendres  et  eau).  tJe  qui  manque  pour  completer  le  iiombre  100  repr^sente  les  matiSres 
non-dos^es,  c'est-i-dire,  r Inconnu, 


EXEMPLE. 

Sucre  cristallisable 

^       ^        ,  I    Glucose 

On  a  trouv^        -  \    Cendres       -        - 

Eau     -        -        - 


Dont  I'addition  donne 

Inconnu  (matidres  non-dosees)    - 

Total    -    - 


94-50 
1-75 
0-16 
2- 


98-41 
1-59 


100-00 


Bendement  Effectif. 

On  sidt  que,  dans  le  travail  du  raffinage,  la  presence  du  glucose,  ainsi  qne  celle  des 
cendres,  emp6che  la  cristallisation  d'une  portion  du  sucre. 

II  est  admis,  dans  les  transactions  commerciales,  que,  pour  le  calcul  du  rendement  du 
Sucre  brut  en  sucre  raffing,  il  faut  d^duire  du  degr6  8accharim6tri(jue  le  glucose  et  les 
cendres,  en  attribuant  au  glucose  le  coefficient  2  et  aux  cendres  le  coefficient  5. 

L'administration  applique  les  m€mes  cases  d'6valuation. 

Ainsi,  dans  Pexemple  cit^  plus  haut,  le  rendement  en  sucre  raffin6  s'^tablit  conmie 
suit : — 


Degr^  saccharim6trique  k  d^uire 
Glucose :  1*75  x  2  =  3-60 
Cendres :  0-16  x  5  =  080 


Rendement  effectif    -    -    - 


94-50 
4-30 


90  20 


PRfiLiVEMENT  DES  ^CHANTILLONS. 

Des  precautions  toutes  particulidres  sont  prises  pour  que  I'^chantillon  sounds  au 
laboratoire  reprfesente  ezactement  le  sucre  qu'il  s'agit  de  classer. 

C'est  toujours  par  les  agents  de  l'administration  que  cet  echantillon  est  form6.  Les 
int^resB^s  assistent  au  pr^l^vement;  mais  il  leur  est  absolument  interdit  d'jr  prendre 
mat^riellement  part,  soit  par  euz,  soit  par  leurs  commis  ou  ouvriers. 

Pour  les  sucres  indigenes  Techantillonnage  se  fait  avant  la  sortie  des  fabriques ;  par 
consequent  lorsque  le  sucre  est  encore  en  vrae.  On  pent  toujours  ainsi  facilement 
s'assurer  de  rhomog^neite  de  la  masse. 

Pour  les  sucres  exotiques,  il  est  prescrit  de  sender  tout  les  colis  sans  aucuue  exception^ 
et  de  se  conformer,  en  outre,  strictement  aux  dispositions  ci-iq)rda. 

Chacun  des  lots  addresses  i  des  consignataires  diff(§rents  ou  portant  des  marques  dif- 
fSrentes  doit  Stre  echantillonne*  separ^ment ;  et  toutes  les  fois  que  I'etat  du  sucre,  sa 
nuance,  ou  tout  autre  motif,  donne  lieu  de  penser  qu'un  mSme  lot  contient  des  sucres  de 
qualite  diff^rente,  on  doit  ^tablir  des  subdivisions  pour  diaque  qualite. 

Le  sondage  des  colis  est  fait  par  un  emballeur  de  la  douane,  en  presence  et  sous  la 
direction  d'un  \ferificateur.  Le  sous-inspecteur,  chef  du  seryice  de  la  visite,  y  assiste  frfe- 
quemment. 

Les  colis  sont  sondes  de  part  en  part ;  et,  k  la  fois,  sUl  s'agit  de  forts  colis,  dans  le  sens 
de  la  longueur  et  dans  le  sens  de  la  largeur,  afin  que  le  produit  du  sondage  represente  la 
qualite  moyenne  du  sucre. 

On  prend  sur  chaque  colis  des  echantillons  approximativement  6gaux ;  on  a  soin  de  les 
tenir  pendant  le  sondage  i.  Tabri  des  influences  atmosph^riques ;  on  yeille  attentivement 
4  ce  qu'il  ne  puisse  y  Stre  introduit  aucune  matidre  fetrangSre. 

Au  moyen  de  ces  echantillons  partiels,  le  service  forme  un  Echantillon  commun  pour 
chaque  lot  ou  fraction  de  lot ;  et  il  prfelEve  imm^diatement  sur  cet  echantillon,  etrenferme 
dans  des  flacons  de  verre  le  sucre  destinE  au  titrage. 

Stance  tenante,  ces  flacons  sont  revStus  du  cachet  du  bureau  et  de  oelui  des  int^ressEs, 
toujours  presents  k  Poperation,  mais  avec  interdiction  absolue,  comme  on  I'a  dit  plus  haut, 
d'y  prenore  materiellement  part 

Les  flacons  ainsi  remplis  et  cachetes  sont  au  nombre  de  4,  savoir :  1  pour  I'analyse 
du  laboratoire  local ;  1  pour  le  laboratoire  central  du  Paris,  en  vue  des  controles  qu'il 
est  change  d'exercer ;  1  pour  I'expertise  legale,  dans  le  cas  oil  les  interesses  contesteraient 
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Appendix,  N#.  6.  les  r&ultats  du  laboratoire  local ;  enfin,  1  quatri^me  en  provision  des  accidents  (bris  ou 

perte  de  flacons)  qui  pourraient  ee  produire  en  cours  de  transport. 


FONCTIONNEMENT   DE  L' ADMISSION   TEMPOBAIBE. 

Les  sucres  bruts  destines  au  raffinage  pour  I'exportation  sont  litres  enfranchise  auxraf- 
fineurs,  moyennant  Pobligation  que  ceux-ci  souscrivent  d'expdrter  ou  de  mettre  en  entre- 
p6t,  dans  un  d^lai  de  deux  mois  au  plus,  les  quantitds  correspondantes  de  sucre  raffing. 

Cette  obligation  doit  fitre  cautionn^e,  et  le  receveur  ne  doit  admettre  que  des  cautions 
oflFrant  des  garanties  suffisantes  de  solvability. 

Si,  i.  I'expiration  du  d^lai  de  deux  mois,  I'exportation  ou  la  raise  en  entrepot  des  sucres 

_  duquel  I'obliga* 

tion  a  H^  souscrite,  est  responsable  envers  le  tr^sor  du  recouvrement  des  droits. 

Pour  le  couvrir  de  cette  responsabilit6  6ventuelle,  ceux  qui  souscrivent  les  obligations 
ont  k  lui  payer  une  remise  de  l/6«™e  p.  **/©. 

L'administratiou  fran§ai8e  se  conforme,  nonobstant  Fexpiration  de  cet  arrangement,  aux 
dispositions  de  la  Convention  intemationale  du  20  novembre  1866,  en  ce  qui  conceme 
le  rendement  l^gal  des  sucres  bruts  des  Nos.  18  et  au-dessous,  en  d'autres  termes,  pour 
le  calcul  des  quantit^s  de  sucres  raffin^s  qui  doivent  fitre  representees  d  la  d^charge  des 
obligations  souscrites  pour  ces  sucres.  La  loi  du  30  d^cembre  1875,  qui  a  ^tendu  le 
regime  de  Tadmission  temporaire  aux  sucres  bruts  au-dessus  du  No.  18  et  aux  poudres 
blanches,  leur  impose  un  rendement  de  97  p.  Vo  de  sucres  raffin^s  en  pains. 

Voici  les  rendements  16gaux  qui  sont  ainsi  appliques,  suivant  la  classe  des  sucres : — 


Rendement  legal  en  Sucres 
raffines. 


En  pains. 


Suores  bruts  au-dessous  du  No.  7        -        -        - 
„        „      Nos.  7i9- 
„        „     Nos.  10  k  U         .        .        .        . 
„        „      Nos.  14  &  19 
„      Au-dessus  da  No.  18  et  poudres  blanches 


Candis. 


62 
74 

82 

87 

Les  sucres  en 
pains  sont  seuls 
admis  pour 
I'apurementdes 
coraptes. 


Les  vergeoises  peuvent  aussi  Stre  revues  k  la  d6char^e  des  obligations,  mais  poids 
pour  poids  et  quality  pour  qualite.  II  est,  d'ailleurs,  interdit  de  les  constituer  temporaire- 
ment  en  entrepdt.  II  faut  qu'elles  soient  export^es  directement.  Elles  doivent,  en  outre^ 
6tre  superieures  au  No.  7  (c'est-i-dire,  6tre  d'un  rendement  de  76  p.  7©  ou  plus) ;  et, 
d'aprSs  les  dispositions  de  la  loi  du  30  d^cembre  1875,  elles  ne  sont  pas  admises  pour 
Fapurement  des  poudres  blanches  et  des  sucres  bruts  au-dessus  du  No.  18. 


BaPPOBTS   ENTBE   le  BBNDEMENT   LJ&GAL   ET   LE   BENDEMENT   B^EL. 

L'exportation  des  sucres  candis  est  presque  nulle ;  celle  des  vergeoises  n'est  pas  con- 
siderable ;  elle  s'effectue  surtout  k  destination  descontr^es  riveraines  de  la  M6diterrann6e, 
et  toujours  poids  pour  poids  et  qualite  pour  qualite,  comme  on  Fa  dit  'plus  haut.  Au 
point  de  vue  des  avantages  que  le  regime  de  Tadmission  temporaire  pent  ofirir  aux 
raffineurs  pour  Tapprovisionnemont  du  march6  anglais,  Tinteret  de  la  question  se  con- 
centre, par  consequent,  sur  les  sucres  raffin6s  en  pains. 

Nous  comparerons,  pour  ceux-ci,  dans  le  tableau  ci-dessous,  au  rendement  que  les 
sucres  bruts  peuvent  foumir  d'aprds  I'analyse  scientifique,  les  rendements  l^gaux  sur 
iesquels  est  bas6  I'apurement  des  obligations  souscrites  par  les  raffineurs. 
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Koms  dea  categories  de 
Sucres  brats. 

Rendements  eflTectifs  qai  sont  compris  dans 
chaqae  cat^g^rie. 

* 

Moyenne  des 

rendements  eSectifs 

qui  sont  compris 

dans  chaque 

oai^gorie. 

Rendement  leg^al 

en  Sucre 
raffing  en  pains. 

Aa-deB8008  du  No.  7     • 

Peuvent    descendre  i  60  p.  7o  ®t 
meme  au-dessous,  et  ne  di>ivent 
pas  atteindre  76  p.  7o- 

67J  p.  V. 

67  p.  7. 

No».  7^0- 

De    76  p.   7o'  inclusivement  k  86 
p.  7o  exdusivenieot. 

80    p.V. 

80  p.  7. 

Nos.  10  ^  14 

De  86  p.  7o  inolusivement  h  92  p.  % 
exclDSivement. 

88    p.  7. 

88  p.  7. 

Nos.  16  ^  18 

De  92  p.  7^  inclusiyemeut  k  98  p.  7o 
exclusiyement; 

»4ip.7o 

»«  P-  7. 

Au-dessus  du  No*  18  et 
poudres  blanches. 

98  p.  Vo  ot  au*des8us      ... 

m  p-  7.* 

97  p.  7» 

On  a  suppos6  dans  ce  tableau^  et  tel  ^tait,  en  effet,  le  point  de  Tue  auquel  le  l^gislateur 
avait  dA  ee  placer,  que  les  sucres  de  rendements  diflerents  qu'une  meme  categoric  pent 
comprendre  sv  trouveraient  en  proportions  sensiblement  ^gales ;  que,  par  exemple,  dans 
la  cat^gorie  des  Nos.  7  ^  9  ou  trouverait  ^galement  represeutes  chacun  des  rendements  de 
76,  77,  78, 79,  80,  81,  82, 83  et  84  p.  7o  qui  constituent  cette  categoric.  C'est  dans  cette 
hypothec  qu'on  aura;it  pour  rendement  moyen  du  7/9  comrae  le  tableau  Tindique,  80 
p.  /o ;  et  dans  cette  mSme  hypoth^se,  suivant  ce  que  le  tableau  indique  aussi,  le  rende- 
ment moyen  effectif  de  la  categoHe  correspond  rait  exactement  au  rendement  legal.  Les 
autres  cat^ories  pr^senteraient  des  r^sultats  analogues :  en  d'autres  termes,  le  rendement 
16ffal  aurait  6t6,  dans  cet  ordre  d'id^es,  Pexpression  du  rendement  effectif. 

Mais  les  fabricants  se  sont  appliques  i  r^duire  le  plus  possible,  dans  chaque  cat^gorie 
la  proportion  des  sucres  des  rendements  les  plus  faiblos,  et  a  accroitre,  au  contraire,  la 
proportion  des  sucres  des  rendements  sup^rieurs.  Pour  la  categoric  des  Nos.  7^9,  par 
exemple,  il  sort  des  fabriques  de  sucre  indigene  tr^s  peu  de  sucre  des  rendements  de  76 
ou  de  77  p.7o>  tandis  que  les  producteurs  s'attachent  a  obtenir,  sinon  des  sucres  k  84  p.**/o, 
que  des  accidents  de  fabrication  pourraient  faire  rentrer  dans  la  classe  des  Nos.  10  a  14, 
du  moins  des  sucres  rendant  de  82  k  83  p.  7o*  Des  combinaisons  analogues  so  font  pour 
les  sucres  de  canne,  sur  une  bien  moindre  ^chelle,  toutefois.  Ce  n'est  done  pas  des 
rendements  moyens  d'une*  production  noimale  qu'il  y  a  lieu  de  tenir  compte  pour  les 
rapprochements  dont  il  s'agit  ici.  L'important  c'est  de  savoir  quel  e^t  en  r6alit6,  dans  les 
conditions  actuelles  de  la  production,  le  rendement  des  sucres  sur  lesquels  les  raffineurs 
op^rent. 

II  a  ^te  proc^d6,  dans  cet  objet,  au  d^pouillement  de  toutes  les  analyses  (30,565  au 
total)  effectu6es  dans  les  laboratoires  des  Douanes  et  des  contributions  indirectes  pendant 
I'ann^e  1878,  et  Ton  est  arriv^  aux  r^sultats  ci-apr^s : 


Cat^;orie  des  Socres  bnits. 


Au-dessoQS  du  No.  7   - 


Nos.  7  k  9  • 


Nos.  10  k  14 


Nos.  16  k  18 


-{ 
-{ 


Nature  des  Sncres. 


Poudres  blanche.^  et  autres  sucres  f 
bruts  au'dessus  du  No.  18        -\ 


De  betterave    - 
De  oanne 

De  belterave    - 
De  canne 

De  betterave     - 
De  canne 

De  betteraye    - 
De  canne 

De  betterave    - 
De  canne 


Rendement 

moyen 

r^l  d'apr^  les 

Analyses 
des  Laboratoires. 


72-96 

69*88 

8-2-62 
81*38 


88*95 
88-81 

96-16 
96*20 

98*28 
98*30 


Que 


•  Th6oriquement.  les  poudres  blanches  pourraient  6tre  pures  ou  prcsque  pures,  atteindre,  par  consequent 
et  mfime  d^passer  le  wndement  de  99  p  7o.    Mais  alors  elles  seraient  Tivr6e8  k  la  co^mmation  sRni 


nouvelle  ^puration.  Celles  que  Ton  soumet  au  raflfinage  ne  rendent  que  98  k  98*  p.  *»/  et  le  d^chet  Jp  1* 
operation  est,  an  moins,  de  1  p.  7^  La  disposition  de  la  loi  du  SO  d^cembre  1875,  qui  ^"iermis  le  r^naee 
des  poudres  blanches  pour  Pexportation,au  rendement  de  97  p.  7o,  est  .tr^  rarement  appliqu^e  On 
mdiquera  plus  loin  qu'en  1878,  oDe  n  a  eu  d'effet  que  pour  une  quantity  de  3.000  kiloir  i'l'  ^      * 

0.104.  3  C  >  6- 
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Que  si^  maintenanty  on  met  en  regard  de  ces  rendements  r^els  les  rendemento  legaux, 
on  recounait  que  eeux-ci  8ont  tous  inferieurs  aux  premiers ;  et  que  pour  les  sucres  de 
betterave,  notamment,  la  diflfiSrence  existe  surtout  pour  les  sucres  des  deux  categories 
infigrieures :  sucres  au-dessous  du  No.  7  et  sucres  des  Nos*  7  a  9. 

Voici  cette  comparaison : 


Cat^orle  des  Sucres  brats. 

Nature  da 
Sucre. 

Rendement 
r^el. 

Rendement 
16gal. 

Exc^ant  du 

rendement 

l^al  Bar  le 

reodemeotr^el. 

Au-des60UB  du  No.  7 

■I 

De  betterave 
De  canue  • 

7296 

69*88 

67 
67 

5-96 
2-88 

Nob.  7^9 

1 

-{ 

De  betterave 
De  canne  - 

82-62 
81*38 

80 
80 

t 

2-62 
1-88 

Nob.  10^14- 

•    • 

De  betierave 
De  canne  - 

88-96  . 

88-81 

88 
88 

0-95 
0-81 

Nos.  16  ^  18      - 

■{ 

De  bettertive 
De  canne  - 

96-16 
96-20 

94 
94 

2-16 
1-20 

Poudres  blanches  et  autres  sucres  f 
bruts  au-dessus  du  No.  18        -  \ 

De  betterave 
De  canne  - 

98*38 
98-dO 

■ 

97 
97 

1-28 
1-80 

Benefices  b^sultant  du  BteiME  i>£  L'itDMissiON  tempobaibe. 

Les  quantit^s  de  sucre  brut  d^clar^es  en  1878,  pour  radmiaeicm  temporaire  se  «ont 
^ley^es  ^  308,727,561  kilogrammes.  Mais,  sur  oette  quantity,  il  a  6i&  soumis  aux  droits  si 
r^cheance  des  obligations,*  et,  par  consequent,  il  est  rest^  en  France  94,861,270  kilogs. 
La  quantity  vraie  de  sucre  brut  qui  a  6t6  raffin^e  en  1878  pour  I'exportation  a  done  6tS 
de  213,866,291  kilogs. 

Elle  se  divise  comme  suit: — 


Sucres  bruts  au-dessoue  du  No.  7   - 


yy 


^9 


jy 


99 


des  Nos.  7^9- 


des  Nos.  10  it  14 
des  Nos.  15  k  18 


au-dessus  du  No.  18  et  poudres  blanches 


Total 


Kilat. 

- 

41,239,761 

- 

101;286,430 

- 

70,640,422 

- 

696,678 

:^hes 

3,000 

•     - 

213,866,291 

Le  tableau  ci-dessous  pr^sente  comparativement : 

D'une  part,  les  quantit^s  de  sucre  raffing  en  pains  qui  ont  du  suffire  pour  Tapurement 
des  obligations  sur  la  base  des  rendements  Idgaux; 

Et,  d'autre  part,  les  quantites  de  sucre  raffing  que  les  213,866,291  kilog.  de  sucre  brut 
dout  il  s'agit  ont  pu  foumir  d'apres  leur  richesse  reelle. 


t  Dans  ce  cas,  les  raffineurs  ont  k  payer,  en  sus  du  montant  des  droits,  ainsi  qu^on  Ta  dit  plus  haut, 
I'int^rdt  de  retard,  calculi  2t  raison  de  3  p.  ^/^  par  an. 


\ 


.    N 


^'jlfifii  "k 


n^,-  :     -  < 
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Sncres  Bruta  qui  ont  ^t^  raffin^s  poor  I'exportation  pendant 

I'ann^  1878. 

Rendement  ligpL 

Rendement  r^el. 

n         /I         M      9 

Catdgorie  dea  Sucrea. 

Nature  des 
Sucres. 

Quantity. 

Tans  dn 

rendement 

l^gal. 

Quantit^s  de 

Sucre  raffing  eo 

pains,  a  exporter 

pour 

Tapurement  des 

obligations. 

Moyenne 

da 

rendement 

r^l. 

Quantity  de 

Sucre  raffing  qui 

a  pn 

Stre  obtenu. 

£xc6<iant  du 
rendement  r^el 

sur  le 
rendement  \6gaL 

Aii*de88ous  du  No.  7    -s 
Des  No8.  7^9-        -< 
Des  Nos.  10^14         -< 

Des  Nos.  16^18 

Au*desBU8  du  No.  ]  8  et  1 
poudres  blanches       - 1 

Betterave  - 
Canne 
Betterave  - 
Canne 
Betterave  - 
Canne 
Betterave   - 
Canne 
Betterave    - 
Canne 

Kilos,     ^ 
29,848,097 

11,391,664 

80,765,367 

20,621,073 

46,862,457 

24,277,966 

69,357 

637,141 

3,000 

67  p.  V. 
67  p.  V. 
80  p.  •/. 
80  p.  Vo 
88  p.  '/o 
88  p.  »/„ 

»4  p.  7. 

94  p.  v. 
07  p.  % 
07  p.  '/. 

Kilos. 
19,998,226 

7,632,416 

64,612,286 

16,416,868 

40,798,962 

21,364,609 

65,965 

698,913 

2,910 

72-96 

69-88 
82  62 
81-38 
88*95 
88-81 
96-16 
95-20 
98-28 
98-30 

Kilos, 
21,777,171 

7,960,496 

66,72'8,338 

16,700,049 

41,239,406 

21,561,260 

57,251 

606,568 

2,948 

Kilos. 
1,778,946 

328,080 

2,n6>052 

283,191 

440,44^3 

196,661 

1,286 

'  7,646 

38 

,      ,          Tot. 

• 

lUX     -     -     . 

• 

213,806,291 

171,481,143 

176,633,476 

6,152,332 

Ainsi  lee  soumissionnaires  ont  ^te  lib^res  de  leurs  obligations 

par  I'exportation  d'une  quantite  de  sucre  raffing  de- 
lls ont,  en  r^alit^,  obtetiu      ------- 


II  est  done  rest6  disponible 


Kilos. 
171,481,143 

176,633,475 


■ — I*- 


5,152,332 


lesquels  sont  entres  dans  la  consommation  interieure  en  franchise  des  droits. 

C'est  une  proportion  de  3^  p.  7o« 

Mais  ce  serait  grandement  se  meprendre  que  d'admettre,  comme  on  I'a  souvent  pr6tendu, 
que  ce  benefice  appartient  en  entier  aux  raffineurs. 

£n  France  aujourd'hui  les  transactions  sur  les  sucres  ont  toutes  lien  sur  la  base  du 
rendement  au  raffinage.  Les  sucres  bruts  de  basse  qualite,  pour  lesquels  surtout  le 
rendement  legal  est  inftrieur  au  rendement  effectif,  obtiennent  tout,  pour  ce  fait,  un  prix 
hors  de  proportion  avec  leur  valeur  rdelle.  Une  forte  part,  sinon  la  totality  de  la  prime 
que  I'insuffiJsance  du  rendement  l€gal  constitue  pour  ces  sucres,  est  done  retenue  par  les 
producteurs  et  les  importateurs.  4 

L'opinion  contraire  a  6te  emise,  il  est  vrai,  dans  un  rapport  de  Pun  des  commissaires 
anglais  aux  derni^res  conferences  international es.  II  a  ^te  soutenu,  dans  ce  rapport,  que 
le  march6  anglais  etant  le  principal  march^  des  sucres,  et  ses  prix  servant  partout  de 
r%ulateur,  les  raflSneurs  fran9ais  peuvent  obtenir  en  France  les  sucres'  bruts  a  des  prix 
analogues  k  ceux  qui  sont  pay^s  en  Angleterre  par  les  raflSneurs  anglais.  Mais  les  laitfi 
montrent  la  complete  inexactitude  de  cette  opinion.  Sans  doute,  quand  il  s'agit  des 
sucres  des  categories  auxquelles  notre  regime  d'admisaion  temporaire  n'accorde  pas 
d'avautages  particuliers,  le  march6  fran9ais  devient  solidaire  du  march6  anglais ;  les 
prix  des  deux  marches  s'equilibrent,  et  k  tel  point  que  nos  producteurs  rendent  en 
Angleterre  une  partie  de  ces  sucres  (56,453,009  kilog.  en  1877, 41,850,920  kilog.  en  1878). 
Mais  rien  de  pareil  ne  se  produit  pour  les  sucres  des  qualit^s  inferieures  que  favorite  le 
rfegime  de  I'admission  temporaire,  ceux  ci  restent  en  France  en  totalite.  On  en  aura 
facilement  la  preuve  en  comparant  aux  quantites  de  sucre  de  betterave  de  basse  qualite 
fabriquees  en  France  pendant  les  dix  derniSres  annees,  les  declarations  d'admission 
temporaire  auxquelles  ces  sucres  ont  donn6  lieu. 

Voici  ce  releve  comparatif,  que  I'on  a  complete  par  Tindication  du  chiflft-e  g^n^ral  de 
la  production  des  fabriques  de  betterave  dans  la  mSme  p6riode  : — 
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poor  ISO  Soc 

ituuD  temporiire 

Kt  iadigfeDss.- 

ANNfeES. 

ChiSr«  ToUl 
(Sucntt  de  toatei 

Qaanllt£a  tflEr^Ms  aux  Sacra. 

Ub  c-t^oriM 
reunis). 

An-deHOUi  du 
Ho.  7. 

Dm  Hot?  19. 

An-dMMni  dn 
No.  7. 

Dei  Nob.  7  &  9. 

KilM. 

KUm. 

Kilot. 

Kilos. 

KUos. 

238,962,586 

1,238,184 

13,611,172 

1,367,326 

18,688,564 

279,397,300 

688,244 

24,058,120 

1,9J4,148 

32,510,766 

334,87  9,21 4 

847,360 

26,141,632 

4,641,411 

33,662,783 

375,698,463 

7,373,699 

110,336,124 

8,747,623 

88,387,848 

415,727,139 

7,e4g,»3B 

115,110,621 

7,704,526 

106,038,366 

431,910,997 

7,543,984 

134,304,S87 

8,269,804 

125,553,248 

473,017,174 

6,028,369 

140,022,060 

3-2a,M8,7S2 

16.690,709 

101,734,700 

I2,fl02,67S 

102,328,922 

849,315,0.^0 

25.06»,626 

58,608,I»54 

426,499,006 

32,968,826 

82,036,538 

20,848,097 

80,765,857 

105,0&6,839 

80fi,862,034 

10(,435,846 

778,830,672 

T 

911,050,463. 

883,266,618. 

nei,  pendant  lea  dix  deraif>res  anneee  lea  fabriques  fi'an9ai8e3  avant  prodtiit 
59,463  kilo^  de  sucren  des  basses  qualites,  la  presque  totality  de  ces  sucres 
266,618  kilog.)  a  6t6  declar^e  pour  radmiBsion  temporture.  Dans  cette  p^riode  la 
iction  des  sucres  de  ces  categories  inf^rieares  s'est,  d'ailleurs,  accrue  dans  une  pro- 
m  considerable.  Tandis  que  de  1869  &  1878  lechiffre  general  de  la  production  n'eat 
;out  i  fait  double,  nous  Tojons  la  production  dea  sucres  luferieurs  s'elever  de 
9,356  kil.  k  1 15,!)03,a65  kil.  (8  fois  le  chiffre  du  point  de  depart)  ;  elle  S.  m^e, 
iort6e  d  146,050,429  kilo^.  en  1875,  annee  de  r^coJtes  ezceptionnellement  abon- 
!B.  Cette  production  ofi'fe  done  des  profits  particulicrs,  et  c'est  la  ventc  sur  le 
Ei^  fran^ais  qui  dunne  ces  profits,  puisque  les  sucres  audes  tout  du  Ko.  7  et  les 
IS  des  Nos.  7  a  9  ne  s'cxpnrtant  jamais  :  D'oH  la  consequence  incontestable,  qu'iunsi 
1 1'a  ditplus  haut,  nos  rafHneure  ach^tent  cee  sucres  k  des  prix  sup6rieurs  k  la  vateur 

muntenant  il  faut  faire  remarqucr  que  si  la  legislation  fran^aise  favorite  I'ezpor- 
a  des  sucres  rafSnes  il  exisie  dans  d'autres  pays  (en  AUemagne,  en  Belgique,  et 
ut  en  Autricbe)  des  primes  d'exportation  pour  lea  sucres  bruts,  leaquelles  se 
itsent  par  un  abaissement  des  prix  de  vente  sur '  lea  marches  ezterienrs ;  sur  le 
he  anglaiif,  principalement.     Or,  en  France,  cea  sucres  ne  sont  pas  admis  au  raffinage 

I'ezportation.  De  fait,  ce  sont  les  raffineurs  aQglais  qui  profitent,  k  I'exclusion  des 
leurs  fran^ais,  des  primtis  allemandes,  beiges,  et  Autrichiennes.  II  y  trouvent-ils  pas 
.vantage  correspondant  u  celui  .que  I'insuffisance  dea  rendemeuts  I^gauz  pent  lueaer 
raffineurs  fran^ais?  Ce  qui  est  certain,  dans  tous  lea  cas,  c'est  qu'a  I'inverse  de  ce 
txiste  pour  les  raffineurs  fran^ais,  les  raffineurs  anglais  peuvent  obteoir  leur  mati^re 
liere  a  un  prix  inftrieur  &.  ce  qui  devrait  etre  son  prix  normal. 

u  surplus,  do  jour  oil  des  arrangements  seraient  conclus  sur  la  base  d'une  complete 
te  de  conditions,  on  pourrait  tr^a  facllement  degager  le  regime  de  radmiasion  tempo- 
de  toute  prime  directe  ou  indirecte  pour  lea  raffineurs  ou  lea  producteurs.  II 
•ait  pour  cela  de  aiipprimer  le  syst^me  des  classes  et  d'^tablir  les  prises  en  charge 
res  le  degre  de  richesee  constate  par  les  laboratoires.  Des  sucrea  bruts  du  rendement 
de  82  p.  '1°  rentrnnt  aujourd'liui  dans  la  claase  dea  Nos.   7  k  9,  dont  le  rendement 

est  de  80  p,  °/d  I'npurement  s'en  op^re  par  une  exportation  de  80  kilog.  de  sucre 
le  en  paina.  A  Tavenir  les  82  kilog.  que  le  raffinage  aurait  produits  devraient  etre 
irtes  en  totality.  Aucune  portion  du  sucre  introduit  neresteraitdanslaconsommation 
ieure  avec.  exemption  du  droit.  On  pourrait  aussi  modifier,  pour  le  catcul  des 
ements,  les  coefficients  du  glucose  et  dea  cendres  s'il  etait  definitivement  etahli  qu'ils 

trop  eleves.  La  methodc  actuelle  de  verification  des  sucres  permet  d'arriver  a  la 
talation  rigoureuse  de  leuv  ricbease.  Sans  qu'aucune  difficult^  d'application  fut  a 
oir ;  on  pourrait  done  mettre  le  regime  de  radmission  temporaire  en  concordance 

les  faits,  en  obligeant  lee  raffineurs  a  reprcsenter  tout  ce  que  peut  produire  le  sucre 
ieur  eat  Hvr^. 

titre  de  complement  de  renseignement,  ou  joint  ici  deux  relevia  pr^sentant  lea 
Itats  gen^raux,  dejii  resumea  cinfessus,  des  analyses  dea  laboratoires  des  douanee  et 
Kintributions  indirectes. 

iris,  le  2  juillet  1879. 

tous  If  regime  des  lypoa  ou  pennettait  le  dAclasaement  des  Hucree  dont  la  unance  avait  £t£  modi£^e 
i  R^jour  en  outrepOt.  Cost  par  ce  motif  que.  daus  certainea  anuses,  los  quantity  de  $ucreB  de  basse 
te  auxquellos  le  ri''giine  do  I'adniiKsioD  temporaire  h  &t&  appliqui^.  ee  soot  trouv^ea  snp^rieuiee  aux 
titia  de  hacrcs  dc  qu^lite  correHpondaute  constaUes  au  moment  da  la  fabrication. 
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DIRECTION  GENERALE  DES  DOUANES. 


AlfALTSE   DES    SUCBES. 


MoTEKNE  des  r^sultats  obtenus  dans  les  Laboratoires  de  rAdminisiration  pendant  I'Ann^e  1878. 


SUCRE  DE  CANNE. 


CATEGORIES. 

si 

J,  6 

• 
9 

3 

"a 

a 

• 
OS 

• 

S 

O 

o 

a 

P3 

it 

•2^  S  ^  c3 

OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 

Au  deseous  du  No.  7  (su- 

1 

JTilo*. 

J 

cres  titract  moins  de  76 

p.  7.)  .       -       -      - 

/    768, 

85-91 

4-79 

1-29 

4-26 

3-75 

69-88 

67 

11  i39 1,664 

Nos.  7^9  (sucres  titrant 
de  76  p.  7o  inclusivement 
h  85  p.  7o  exclusivement) 

[l,312 

91-25 

• 

2-86 

0-83 

2-51 

2-66 

81-38 

80 

20,521,073 

Nos.  10  ct  14  (sucres  titrant 
de  86  p.7oin<5lu8ivement 
^  92  p.  7o  exclusivement) 

[2,678 

94-56 

1-57 

0-52 

1-45 

* 

1-91 

88-81 

88 

24,277,965 

1 

Nos.  15  a  18  (sucres  titrant 
de  92  p.  7o  inclusivement 
h,  98  p.  Wo  exclusivement) 

Poudres  blanches  et  aiitres 
sucres  au  dessus  du  No^ 
18)        -                -        - 

U,695 
I    165 

97  36 
98-96 

0-58 
0-18 

0-20 
0-06 

0-62 
0-82 

1*24 
0*48 

95-20 
98*30 

■ 

94 
97 

637,141 

/Les  poudres  blanches  de  canne 
d&lar6es  pour  Padmission 
temporaire  ont  M  soumises 

S  en  totality  au  puement  du 
droit  h,  r^eb^ance  des  obli- 

\    gations. 

SUCRES  DE  BETTERAVE  ETRANGERS- 

(Pour  me  moire.) 

,    -  ■  ■■■ 

Au  dessous  du  No.  7 

8 

88-95 

— 

2-90 

4-22 

3*93 

74-45 

^ 

V, 

Nos.  7a9         .         .         - 

18 

92'S4 

0-45 

1-63 

3-18 

2-40 

83-29 

1 

Indication  donn6e  pour  m6- 
moire,  les  sucres  de  ]>ette- 
rave  ^ti-angers  6tant  exdus 

Nos.  10^14      -         -         . 

376 

94-45 

0-05 

1-20 

2-28 

202 

88-35 

— 

du  regime  de  I'admission 
1    temporaire.     Les  analyses 

Nos.  15  k  18     - 

2 

98'r)2 

0-31 

0-10 

•0-62 

0-66 

97-40 

— 

ci-contrc  s^appliquent  k  des 
sucres  qui  ont  ete  soumis 
aux  droits. 

Poudres  blanches  et  autres 

1 

' 

sucres  au  dessus  du  No. 

18         -        .        -        . 

y 

REGIME  INTERIEUR. 


CATfeGORIES. 


Au  dessous  du  No.  13  (sucres  titrant  moins  de  91  p.  7u) 

Des  Nos.  18  h,  20  (sucres  titrant  de  91  p.  7o  inclusivement  a 
98  p.  7o  exclusivement)  ------- 

Au  dessus  du  No.  20  (sucres  titrant  98  p.  7o  et  plus)   • 


Quantity  acquiit^. 


Kilos. 
33,896,927 

I      72,146,066 

4,168,230 


Rendement 
correspondant  k  la 
qnotite  des  droitai 


89*36 


93*62 


95*74 


0.104. 
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DIRECTION  g6n6RALE  DES  CONTRIBUTIONS  INDIRECTES. 


Analyse  bes  Sugres. 


MoYENNE  des  r^sultats  obtenus  dans  les  Laboratoires  de  rAdministration  pendant  I'Ann^e  1878. 


SUCRE  INDIGENE. 


CATEGORIES. 


,  Nombre 

Degr^B 

Rendement 

Rendement 

Saochari- 

GlucoM. 

Cendres. 

d'analyses. 

m^triques. 

e£R9ctif. 

16g»l. 

Quantiti^ 
raffing  pour 
Texportation. 


Au  dessousdu  No.  7  (sucres 
titrant  moins  de  76  p.  Vo)« 

3,262 

88-88 

0*01 

8*17 

7206 

• 

67 

Des  Nob.  7k9 (sucres  titrant 

de  76  p.  7o  inclusivement 

,    a  85  p.  7o  exclusivement). 

8,584" 

02-62 

traces 

2-00 

82*62 

80 

Ded  Nos.  10  ^  14   (suores 
titrant  de  85  p.  7o  inclu- 
sivement   k  92  p.  7o  ex- 
clusiyement). 

8,806 

04-00 

traces 

110 

88-05 

88 

Des  Nos.  15   ^18  (snores 
titrant  de  92  p.  7o  inclu- 
sivement k  08  p.  7o  exclu- 
sivement). 

• 
« 

1,130 

08*02 

0*005 

0*87 

06*16 

04 

Poudres  blanches  (sacres  ti- 
trant 08  p.  7o  et  plus). 

867 

1 

98*08 

* 

- 

0*14 

0»-S8 

07 

• 

Kilos. 
20,848,007 


80,765,857 


46,362,456 


50,537 


3,000 


Obsbrvations. 


En  oe  qui  oonoane  les 
poudrei  blancbet,  la 
raojenne  est  stabile 
d'aorta  let  rtedtato 
de  ranaljse  det  mcrca 
d^cUr^s  IS-IS  par  let 
fkbricanta  et  aoat  le 
randemant  aU«iDt98*. 
Les  »ucre8  d^clarit  an 
d^peK  oomme  poudree 
Uauchee  oasoDt  pas 
analyses. 


REGIME  INT^RIEUR. 


CATEGORIES. 


Quantities  acqoitt^. 


Au  dessous  du  No^  13  (sucres  titrant  moins  de  01  p.  7o) 

Dea  Nos.  13  ^  20  (suores  titrant  de  01  p.  7o  inclusivement  k 
08  p.  7o  exclusivement). 

Au  dessus  du  No.  20  (sucres  titrant  08  p.  7o  au  plws)    - 


Kilos, 
37,011,040 

10,827,781 


111,188,700 


Rendement  corre- 
ipondaat  an  tarif. 


80*36 
03*82 

05*74 
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Appendix  No.  6. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Duncan,  23  June  1879. 


Extract  from  a  Weekly  Newspaper,  entitled  "  The  German  Sugar  Industry,"  No.'24. 

Berlin,  13th  June  1879. 


Appendix,  No.  6. 


GERMANY. 

The  Committee  of  the  Union  of  German  Sugar  Refineries  has  addressed  the  following 
petition  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  the  Council  of  the  Confederation: — 

'*  In  respect  of  a  change  to  be  effected  in   the  drawbacks  on  sugar  granted  on 
exports  of  sugar  from  the  German  Empire  (Law  of  26th  June  1869,  section  3),  more 
especially  in  respect  of  removing  the  disadvantages  arising  to  German   refineries,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  protection  of  national  work." 
Up  to  the  year  1864  every  European  tState  regul^attd  ihe  duty  on  sugar  according  to  its 
own  judgment,     hi    1864,  England,  France,  Holland,  and   Belgium   entered  into  a  Con- 
vention, f(ir  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  uniform  treatment  of  the  sujjar  duti^•s,  and  with  a 
view  to  esiablishing  regulations  according  to  which,  although  in  each  of  these  countries  the 
unit  of  duty  nn  sugar  might  attain  various  heights,  yet  on  the  export  of  refined  sugar  only 
a  proportion  of  the  duty  paid  on  the  raw  sugar  would  be  remilted  by  the  drawback,  so  ihat 
on  exporting  refined  sugar  none  of  the  States  should  pay  a  premium. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  reliable  measurement  of  the  produce  obtained  by  refining  raw  sugars 
of  various  origin,  those  States  caused  experiments  in  reHning  to  be  carried  out  on  netitral 
ground  at  Cologne,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained,  it  was  left  to  the  option  of  the 
contracting  States  to  effect  the  imposition  of  duty  on  raw  sugar  according  to  four  qualities, 
to  be  distinguished  by  frontier  colours,  and  which  were  iu  conformity  with  the  experiments 
made,  to  correspond  as  follows  : 

1st  class 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 


9f 


94  per  cent. 

88 

80 

67 


99 


Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  systematical  draining  of  the  State  in  favour  of 
refineries  both  in  Holland,  and  especially  in  France.  The  French  refineries  were  first 
enabled,  o^ing  to  the  wide  field  of  home  raw-sugar  manufacture  open  to  them,  to  make  a 
show  of  large  quantities  of  raw  sugar,  which  on  being  valued  for  the  imposition  of  duty  on 
the  basis  of  their  colour,  yielded  a  much  smaller  turn-out  than  was  warranted  by  the  facts; 
which,  inasmuch  as  tlie  lull  unit  rate  of  duty,  based  on  the  payment,  was  returned  by 
drawback  on  the  export  of  refined  goods,  constituted  export  premiums  amounting  to 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  rate  of  duty,  thit  is  to  say,  4  to  6  francs  per  100  kilos,  of  refined 
sugar.  If,  for  instance,  raw  sugar  of  the  2nd  class  is  coloured  with  the  colour  of  the 
4th  class,  only  67  per  cent,  of  the  duty  is  imposed  instead  of  88  per  cent. ;  if  i*aw  sugar  of 
tlie  1st  clas"*  is  so  coloured  as  to  appear  in  the  colour  of  the  3rd  class,  14  per  cent  of  the 
duty  18  saved. 

On  this  sure  profit  in  the  export  business,  the  French,  especially  the  Parisian  refining 
industry,  thrived  in  a  powerful  manner.  Refineries  which  formerly  turned  out  200  loaves 
of  sugar  per  day,  enlarged  their  works  eveiy  year  with  a  small  portion  of  the  profits  made 
on  the  duties,  by  which  they  diminished  a  very  mateiial  portion  of  the  cost  of  production) 
"the  interest  and  •icneral'  expenses  "of  their  manufacture,  and  found  always  a  steadily 
widening  market  abroad  for  their  produce,  at  prices  rendered  favourable  by  the  export 
premium. 

These  facts  have  already  been  generally  acknowledired  (Memorial  of  the  Hamburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1868,  by  Piivy  Councillor  Soetbeer)  on  the  occasion  of  the  now 
existing  sugar  laws  being  promulgated  in  1869  by  the  North  German  Confedention. 

The  export  of  refined  sugar  from  France,  in  1869,  showed  ari  excess  of  300,000  cwts. 
over  the  1,860,000  cwts.  expoited  in  1S64. 

When  afterwards,  in  1871,  the  duty  on  sugar  in  France  was  nearly  doubled,  the  profits 
of  refiners  on  exports  rose  at  the  same  ratio  ;  the  capability  of  production,  especially 
that  of  the  Parisian  refiners,  continued  to  be  steadily  augmented  by  a  portion  of  the 
profits  made,  and  the  export  of  refined  sugars  rose,  in  1876,  to  4,220,000  cwts.;  in 
1877-78,  it  amounted  to  4,283,000  cwts. ;  and  now,  fiom  IsL  September  1878  to  end  of 
March  1878,  it  is  2,461,560  cwts. 

The  enormous  trade  of  the  French  refineries,  having  a  daily  production  of  about  20,000 
loaves  of  sugar  per  day  each,  offer  to  the  German  refining  industry  a  musi  crushing  com- 

0.104.  3  c  4  petition. 
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AppeDdix^'No.  6.    petition.    The  German  manufacturer  can  overcome  this  competition  in  foreign  markets 

' only  in  rare  cases,  and  by  bringing  great  sacrifices.     Only  in  a  few  northern  territories  the 

German   loaf-suaar  refiners  have  been  able  to  bear  U|)  against  ihe  competition  of  French 
'  loaf  sugars;  the  German  refined  sugars  have  been  entirely  dislodged  from  the  large  English 

market,  and  neighbouring  Switzerland,  by  French  produce,  kept  down  in  price  by  French 
export  premiums. 

The  French  export  premium  benefits  (mly  the  manufacturei-s  of  loaf  sugar;  other  sugar 
produce,  such  as  damp  ^hite,  or  the  pare  yellow  bugar,  which  form  the  largest  portion  of 
the  English  sugar  consumption,  are  not  produced  in  France,  as  no  premium  is  paid  on  the 
export  of  these.  The  English  consumption  of  this  article  amounts  to  about  14,000,000 
cwts.,  and  is  produced  nearly  exclusively  in  British  refineries. 

Nor  can  the  German  refining  industry  compete  in  these  products  with  English  refiners, 
drawing  their  supplies  of  German  raw  sugars  from  Germany,  inasmuch  as  Germany  pays  a 
larger' drawback  of  duty  on  the  export  of  raw  sugar  than  would  be  paid,  proportionately,  on 
the  export  of  the  refined  sugar  produced  from  it. 

The  singular  manner  of  collecting  duty  on  sugar  practised  in  Germany  renders  it  quite 
impossible  to  ascertain  directly  the  duty    aitually   derived  from  a  cyrt.  of  raw  sugar  of ' 
diflPerent  qualities  in  different  years. 

In  view  of  the  large  and  favourable  development,  in  an  economical  sense,  which  the 
German  beetroot-sugar  manufacture  has  taken  in  comparison  with  the  Frenc  h  and  B(  Igian 
industry,  under  the  protection  (aegis)  ol  imposing  the  duty  on  beetroots  by  weiglU,  we 
cannot  decide  in  favour  of  a  change  in  respect  to  this  mode  of  assessing  duty.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  well-informed  representatives  of  the  raw  sugar  industry  do  not  dispute  the  dis* 
advantages  arising  to  the  German  refineries  from  tlie  imposition  of  duty  on  beetroots. 

From  the  results  obtained  by  the  experiments  n»ade  at  Charlottenburg,  Professor 
Wichelhaus  has  ascertained  (calculated)  that  thtf  expovi  premium  on  raw  sugars  is  greater 
than  tlie  duty  collected,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  disadvantage  of  export  drawbacks  on  refined 
goods. 

Hence  this  export  drawback  does  not  so  much  injure  the  Slate  Treasury  as  the  German 
refining  industry  trading  to  foreign  parts. 

The  German  refineries  consume  annually,  on  an  average,  3,600,000  to  4,000,000  cwts. 
of  raw  sugar,  of  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  about  600,000  cwts.  were  destined  for 
foreign  consumption. 

The  German  refineries  buy  duty-paid  raw  sugars ;  the  foreign  refiner  buys  German  raw 
sugars  and  pays  the  same  price  as  the  German  refiner,  less  the  drawback  on  duty  granted 
by  the  State  on  exports  of  raw  sugar.  Hence  the  foreign  refiner  buys  German  raw  sugars 
cheaper  by  the  amount  of  drawback  paid  by  the  State  in  excess  on  exports  of  raw  sugar  in 
comparison  with  the  drawback  on  refined  sugars.  On  exports*  of  refined  sugars  the  German 
refiner  receives,  on  the  other  lianH,  an  indemnity  calculated  too  low  by  this  difference,  and 
the  German  refining  industry  remains  unprotected  in  juxtaposition  with  French,  Belgian, 
and  Dutch  refiners,  protected  as  they  are  by  export  premiums. 

The  German  refining  industry  employs,  spread  over  upwards  of  50  establishments,  a 
large  capital,  invested  in  buildings,  fixtures,  and  stock.  The  sad  results  obtained,  on  an 
average,  from  these  institutions  during  the  last  years,  threaten  this  capital  with  annihilation, 
notwithstanding  the  energy  and  economy  manifested  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
these  works.  Upwards  of  60,000,000  marks  ol  German  capital  are  iuvestedin  these  plants, 
which  have  all  sprung;  up  previous  to  tlie  )'^ax  18i71,  and  many  years  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  share  laws ;  and  the  craving  for  their  preservation  *ioes  certainly  not  appear 
as  a  call  tending  to  procure  unwarranted  assistance  from  the  State,  but  rather  Dne  for  a  just 
regulation  of  the  state  of  taxation,  corresponding  to  the  economical  requirements  of  pre- 
servation. 

-Whereas  in  other  countries,  with  direct  sugar  taxation  (such  as  France  and  Holland), 
«ugar  is  dealt  in  free  of  duty,  just  as  German  sugars  destined  for  export,  on  which  the 
duty  is  returned  immediately  on  their  being  exported;  whereas  the  Gei man  Government 
credits  the  manufacturer  of  beetroot  sugar  half-yearly,  and  free  of  interest,  with  the  amount 
of  duty  on  beetroots;  the  sugar  refineries  of  Gerniany  are  obliged  to  pay  the  duty  imme- 
diately on  buying  the  sugar,  uhich,  as  can  be  proved,  lies  on  an  average  for  four  to  five 
months  in  the  refineries  previous  to  being  sold,  and,  therefore,  absorbs  the  interest  both  on 
the  value  of  the  sugar  and  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

The  augmentation  of  the  export  of  German  refined  sugars  takes  place  in  the  interest  of 
the  annually  increasing  raw-sugar  industry.  The  capability  for  export  of  German  raw 
sugars  depends,  materially,  on  the  conjectures  afloat  respecting  the  English  raw  sugar 
market,  wherea?  a  sti.en^thened  German  refining  industry,  supplying  foreign  markets  with 
marketable  produce,  offers  to  the  mw-sugar  manufacture  a  sure  guarantee  for  a  more 
regular  sale  than  the  fluctuatini;  conditions  of  the  raw-sugar  market.  But  the  refining 
industry  cannot  grow  strong  if  the  drawback  allowed  is  measured  as  sparingly  as  hitherto, 
allowing  competition,  on  most  markets,  with  the  produce  of  foreign  industries,  only  at  a 
disadvantage. 

The  high  Inperial  Government  have  a^rmed  in  the  Reichstag  (Parliament)  in  March 
last,  through  their  Government  Commissary,  that  Uie  average  of  drawbacks  corresponds 
with  the  average  amount  of  duty  collected  on  sugars  in  Germany;  but  the  diawbacks  on 
exports  of  raw  sugar  are  too  hii^h,  and  on  lefined  sugars  too  low,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
refining  industry,  and  we  therefore  pray  this  incongruity  may  be  remedied. 

Repeated  mutual  conferences,  ht- Id  by  the  ofiicial  representatives  of  the  beetroot  sugar 

industry 
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industry  and  refineries  of  Germany,  have  led  to  the  opinion,  taking  into  consideration  the   Appendix,  No.  6. 
approximative  difierence  of  about  three  marks  between  raw  sugar  fit  for  exportation  and  — : — 

renned  sugar,  as  established  by  Professor  Wicheliiaus  on  the  basis  of  the  refining  experi- 
ments made  at  Charlottenburg ;  that  the  parties  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar 
consider  a  diminution  of  ihe  drawbacks  on  exports  of  raw  sugar  of  M.  9,  to  be  introduced 
simultaneously  with  an  augmentation  to  ili.  12  of  the  drawbacks  on  exports  of  refined 
sugar,  not  to  be  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  ra!w-8ugar  industry,  while,  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  considered  useful  and  necessary  to  the  renewed  growth  of  the 
German  refining  industry,  and,  hence,  to  the  lasting  support  of  the  production  ol  raw  sugar 
by  means  of  guaranteeing  the  actual  work  engaged  in  the  trafEc  of  this  improved  staple. 

A  diminution  in  the  drawbacks  on  exports  of  raw  sugar  of  40  d.   would,  on  1,868,539 
cwts.  raw  sugar,  exported  from  ist  April  1878  to  31st  March  1879,  afford  to  the  Imperial 
Treasury  a  saving  of-        -        -        -.-        -        *.        -        -'--flf.  747,416 
Less  plus-premium  on  refined  su^ar  exported  during  the  said  period 

of  50  d.  on  636,299  cwts.,  causmg  a  plus-expenditure  of        -         -  268,149 


Leaving  slili  a  saving  to  the  State  Treasury  of 


-     M.  479,266 


In  this  case  960,000  cwts.  more  of  refined  sugars  might  be  exported  without  detriment 
to  the  receipts  cleared  by  the  State  hitherto. 

These  quantities  would  afford  6ccupation  to  the  German  refineries,  now^  partially  at  a 
standstill,  thus  offering  permanent  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  advantages  offered  to  railways,  coal  mines,  and  mechanical  works  by 
this  augmented  traffic. 

The  production  oK  100  kilos,  raw  sugar  requires  about  M.  S  for  wages,  fuel,  and  expenses 
connected   with  this  improved  industry  ;  hence  the  above-cited  measures  would  ensure  for 
Germany  a  labour  traffic  amounting  to  M.  3,800,000. 

On  these  grounds  the  following  changes  are  suggested  to  be   made  in  Section  3  of  the 
law  of  26th  June  1869  : 

"  On  exporting  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Customs  Union  (Zollverein),  or  on  depo- 
siting them  in  a  public  dep6t,  if  the  quantity  to  be  exported  amounts  at  least  to 
10  cwts.,  the  following  drawbacks  per  cwt.  shall  be  allowed : 

"  (fl.)  On  raw  sugar  of,  at  least,  88  per  cent,  polarisation     - 
''  (i.)  On  sugar-oandy,  and  sugar  in  white  entire,  hard  loaves,  of  a  net 
weight  up  to  26  lbs.,  or  cut  up  in  the  presence  of  the  Excise 
authorities  ---------- 

'^(c.)  In  all  other  hard  sugars,  as  also  on  all  white-dry  sugar  (not  con- 
taining more  than  1  per  cent,  water)  in  the  form  of  crystals, 
crumbs,  and  flour  (brown  sugar),  of  a  polarisation  of  at  least 
98  per  cent.  ---------  \\ 

The  condition  of  German  sui^ar  refineries  has  been  for  a  long  time  not  only  an 
unfavourable  one,  but,  indeed,  has  decline<l  from  year  to  year,  and  in  fact  from  month  to 
month.  ^Certainly,  if  the  usual  means  of  proof  in  judging  the  development  of  any  industry, 
that  is  to  say,  import  and  export  statistics,  were  to  be  referred  to,  a  reverse  opinion  would 
be  arrived  at,  for,  in  accordance  with  Table  3,  inserted  in  page  518  of  this  periodical,  the 
importation  of  refined  goods  has  decreased  during  the  last  few  years,  whereas  the  exporta- 
tion ofjhe  same  sjtaple  has  increased.     But  these  figures  are  not  decisive  ones,  but  represent 

hich  latter  article  has, 
seasons  1872-8  to  1877-8, 


-     iJ/.  9 


12 


the  difference  in  price  between  raw  sugars  and  refined    goods,  whii 
according  to  the  statement  at  foot  hereof,*  declined  during  the  six  seaso 


During  the  Season : 

— 1S72-73      - 

» 

>l 

1878-74      - 

,> 

,9 

1874-76      - 

n 

,> 

1875-76      - 

n 

M 

1876-77      - 

99 

» 

1877-78      - 

During 

the  MonUiB 

:— September  1878 

;y 

99 

October        „ 

» 

99 

November   ,, 

» 

99 

December    y. 

n 

99 

January     1879 

99 

99 

February      „ 

» 

» 

March          „ 

>9 

» 

April            „ 

» 

99 

May             „ 

Average  Prices  of 


/^ 


Superfine 
Loaf  Sugar. 


Raw  Sugar  of 
96  per  Cent. 


Difference. 


M. 

47-26 
44*60 
44*00 
40*60 
48U0 
40-36 

40*00 

89-26 

88-76 

88876 

87-876 

87-626 

87-26 

86-76 

86-76 


86-00 
84*00 
86*00 
80-60 
88-26 
81-00 

81*686 

80-826 

20-80 

80-60 

80-66 

80-00 

80-60 

89-66 

89-86 


11-86 

10-60 

9-00 

1100 

9-76 

9*86 

8-376 

8-426 

8-96 

8-776 

8-886 

7-626 

7-66 

7-20 

6-90 


from  M.  11*25  to  M.  9*2 J,  and  during  the  nine  nionthB  of  the  latter  season  taken  even  as 
low  as  M.  6*90.  At  the  same  time,  not  a  single  progress  worth  mentioning  has  during  that 
period  been  made  in  the  working  of  these  refineries^  but>  rather,  taking  again  into  considera- 
tion the  experiments  made  at  Charlottenburg,  together  with  Professor  Wichelhajas* 
0.104.  3  D  hypothesis. 


* 

s 
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hypotheses,  the  oss  experienced  to-day  is  about  the  same  as  that  ascertained  in  the  refining' 
experiments  made  in  1866  at  Cologne. 

Hence  it  is  but  too  easy  to  understand  that  refiners  should  invoke  the  assistance  of  that 
authority  which  holds  out,  in  perspective  at  least,  a  remedy  for  all  evils,  even  to  those  who 
have  not  hitherto  felt  the  hardships  thereby  emailed,  and  we,  on  our  part^  have  to  wish 
them  success,  all  the  more  that,  partly,  we  have  ourselves  personally  most  bitterly  experi-. 
enced  the  disadvantages  of  the  refining  business,  and,  partly,  because  we  consider  refining 
to  be  an  indispensable  branch  of  the  sugar  industry  in  general. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  agree  to  all  the  conclusions  developed  in  the  foregoing  petition, 
and,  in  no  way,  to  item  (a)  of  the  final  motion. 

Above  all,  we  marvelled  at  the  following  sentence: — 

"  Professor  Wichelhaus  has  deduced  (calculated),  from  the  experiments  made  at 
Charlottenburg,  that  the  export  premium  on  raw  sugars  is  greater  than  the  duty 
collected,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  disadvantage  of  export  drawbacks  on  refined  goods,"  . 
inasmuch  as  all  the  refiners  belonging  to  the  Committee  of  Superintendence  of  the 
Charlotienburg  Experiments  have,  in  a  detailed  memorial,  characterised  the  calculation 
made  by  Professor  Wichelhaus  as  one  that  cannot  he  acknowledged  to  be  correct,  and  shall  it 
now  form  the  basis  of  a  motion  for  changes  to  be  wrought  in  a  law  of  taxation  ?  We 
have  to  oppose  this  all  ihe  more  decidedly,  because  the  principal  mistake  made  in  the 
Charlottenburg  experiments,  namely,  the  omission  to  ascertain  the  after  produce  of  crystal 
sugar,  is  most  felt  in  the  case  of  raw  sugars  of  low  polarisation.  The  sugars  of  88  per  cent., 
the  export  drawback  of  M,  9*40  on  which  it  is  usual  to  point  out  with  particular  predilec- 
tion, just  as  if  su<iars  up  to  98  per  cent,  were  not  subjected  to  the  same  rate,  have,  during 
the  experiments  made  with  them  at  Charlottenburg,  yielded  an  average  after-produce  of 
*fit)m  15j  to  24  per  cent.,  and  we  are,  therefore,  in  respect  of  a  per-centage  rate  of  like  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  yield  of  crystal  sugars,  still  limited  to  hypothetical  calculations 
which,  even  if  we  admit  their  approximative  correctness,  will  certainly  give  a  result  dis- 
advantageous to  88  per  cent,  sugars.* 

But  if  we  are  at  all  to  submit  to  the  calculations  of  Wichelhaus,  we  better  accept  the 
whole  of  them,  and  for  this  reason,  we  will  here  remind  our  readers,  that  Professor 
Wichelhaus  states  the  value  of  raw  sugars — the  value  of  refined  sugars  being  =:  100 — in  the 
following  manner  :— 

-  92*85 
^         -         -     88-60 

.  85-60 

-  80-70 

-  75-00 
-         -         •  37-75 


Value  of  98 

per 

cent. 

beetroot-sugar 

7f 

96 

9> 

94 

f9 

92 

J3 

90 

9f  ' 

88 

Average  Value    -    -    -    85*13 


Nowif,in  accordance  with  Professor  Wichelhaus  and  the  above-mentioned  motion,  the  average 
tax  of  M,  9*40,  collected  during  the  five  seasons  1872-73  to  1876-77,  is  calculated  on  the 
mean  value  of  85*13,  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  tax  to  be  imposed  on  individual  classes 
of  raw  sugar,  it  is,  certainly,  found  that  sugar  of  88  per  cent,  is  subjected  to  a  tax  of  only 
M.  8-14;  but  then  that  of  94  per  cent,  is  taxed  already  at  M.  9-44,  hence  the  drawback  of 
duty  allowed  on  exporting  the  latter  is  calculated  too  low  by  4  pfennigs.  Against  a 
diminution  of  export  drawbacks  of  a  maximum  of  M.  1-26  on  sugars  of  from  88  to  94  per 
cent,  thei-e  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  established  an  augmentation  of  the  same,  on  sugars 
of  from  94  to  98  per  cent,  of  nearly  80  pfennigs,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  dis- 
advantageous to  manufacturers  of  raw  sugar,  because  sugars  of  88  to  90  per  cent,  are  scarcely 
ever  exported  at  all.  But  such  a  change  would  not  certainly  be  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  German  refiners,  because  by  this  means  the  export  of  after-produce  would  fall  of  in 
favour  of  that  of  corn  (barley  ?)  sugar. 

We  are,  moreover,  of  opinion  that  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Refining  (Jnion,  of 
diminishing  the  export  drawback  tor  raw  sugars  of  from  88  to  98  per  cent.,  from  A/.  9-40 
to  il/.  9*00,  would  do  them  no  good,  because  the  English  refiner  would  buy  German 
raw  sugar  just  so  much  cheaper  by  the  amount  of  this  difference,  and  the  possibility 
(capability)  of  competition  would  remain  the  same  as  heretofore.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
real  amelipration  would,  be  brought  about  by  the  augmentation,  proposed  further  on,  of  an 
export  drawback  on  refined  goods  from  M.  11-50  to  Af.  12-00,  which  may  be  justified  in 
view  of  the  higher  export  drawbacks  on  Austrian  sugars  and  French  refined  goods,  as  has 
been  shown  ahove.  We  certainly  seek  for  help,  in  the  opposi,te  direction,  by  means  of  a 
repeal,  or,  at  least,  a  diminution  of  all  nremiums,  to  be  obtained  by  international  action;  but 
this  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  only  difficult,  but  also  requires  much  time;  whereas  the 
position  of  refineries  is  such  as  seems  to  need  speedy  help. 
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THE  SUGAR  SYSTEM  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

By  M.  F.  Jacquemarty^ice  President  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Sugar  Manufacturers 

of  France.     April  1879. 


In  Austria  the  duty  is  not  levied  directly  on  the  sugar ;  it  is  imposed  on  the  beetroot, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  quantity  of  beetroot  which  the  Government  consider  ought  to  be 
worked  in  each  sugar  factory  during  24  hours. 

Later  on  we  will  consider  this  important  point. 

The  tax  is  7  florins  3  per  1,000  kilogrammes  of  beetroot,  that  is  to  say  (according  to 
M.  Monnot,  who  was  employed  in  1878  by  the  central  committee  of  sugar  manufacturers 
to  study  the  sugar  system  in  Austria-Hungary)  18  fr.  25  per  1,000  kilogrammes  of  beet- 
root^ the  florin  at  par  being  estimated  at  2^  francs. 

But  the  paper  florin  being  at  an  exchange  of  48,  instead  of  the  par  value  of  40  for 
100  francs,  the  tax  is  reduced  to  15  fr.  20  for  the  exporter  who,  selling  his  sugars  for 
English  gold,  can  buy  18  fir.  25  (paper)  for  15  fr.  20  (gold). 


Manupactoeies. 

In  1876-77  there  were  230  manufactories  in  Austria. 

The  beetroot  used,  according  to  Government  statistics,  was — 

In  1875-76 .        .         -        -        -     12,780,930  metrical  quintals.* 

In  1876-77 14,871,620 

In  1877-78 22,315,355 


>» 


99 


99 


•> 


Pboduction. 
In  estimating  the  consumption,  the  sugar  produced  was,  according  to  M.  Monnot : 


In  1875-6 
In  1876-7 
In  1877-8 


^ 


At  5  Kilogrammes  per  head. 


2,996,880  metrical  quintals. 

3,050,420 

3,454,190 


99 
99 


99 

99 


At  4  Kilogrammes  per  head. 


2,596,880  metrical  quintals. 

2,655,000 

3,054,000 


99 


That  is  to  say,  the  Austro-Hungarian  production  already  reaches  7-8ths  of  that  of 
France.  The  latter  has  fallen  off  for  three  years  (1877,  1878, 1879),  and  does  not  exceed 
400  millions  of  kilogrammes,  that  is  to  say,  4,000,000  metrical  quintals,  whereas  in  1875 
H  was  4,500,000  metrical  quintals,  and  in  1876,  4,670,000  metrical  qnintals. 

ExPORTATiOK.    (Jtf.  Monnot.) 

In  1875-76, 1,096,000  metrical  quintals,  of  which  696,000  metrical  quintals  were  raw 
sugar,  and  400,000  refined. 

In  1876-77,  1,150,000  metrical  quintals,  of  which  770,000  metrical  quintals  were  raw 
sugar,  and  380,000  refined. 

In 


0.104. 


*  A  metrical  quintal  or  centner  =  100  kilogrammes,  or  2  cwt. 
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877-78,  1,555,680  metrical  quintals,  of  which  988,420  metrical  quintals  were  raw 
and  567,260  refined. 

rapid  increase  in  the  ezportation,  as  in  the  mamifncture,  is  e:ipl(uned  by  the  con- 
le  bounties  given  to  the  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar,  bounties  which,  as  we 
le,  amount  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  exported. 

Dkawback. 
drawbacks  per  100  kilc^rammes  of  sugar  exported,  are, — 

ye  refined  sugar  above  99  per  cent.,  27  fr,  95  per  100  kilogrammes. 
)r  raw  sugar  above  HO  per  cent.,  22  fr.  75  per  100  kilogrammes. 
)r  raw  sugar  below  90  per  cent.,  00  fr.  00  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Cdstoms'  Duties. 

1  refined  sugar  and  sugar  candy,  67  &.  50  per  100  kilogrammes. 

1  white  crystallized,  47  fr.  50  per  100  kilogrammes. 

1  raw  sugar,  31  fr.  50  per  lUO  kilogrammes. 

1  molasses  from  the  Colonies,  15  fr.  75  per  100  kilogrammes. 

om  these  Customs'  duties  be  deducted    the   internal  taxes   represented    by  the 

.cks,  the  Customs'  duties  are  found  to  be  : — 

>r  refined  sugar,  3'3  fr.  55  per  100  kiiogrammee. 

ir  white  crystallized,  29  fr.  55  per  100  kilogrammes. 

>r  raw  sugar,  8  fr.  55  per  100  kilogrammes. 

The  BoDSTiES. 

Ii^e  said  that  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  roots :  the  following  is  the  manner  in  which 

iessed  : — 

Government  estimates,  that  in  a  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  one  hectolitre,  in  order 

ict  the  sugar  therefrom,  1,100  kilogrammes  of  beetroots  are  treated  in  24  hours; 

,t  in  a  vessel  of  two  hectolitres  twice  1,100  kilogrammes  of  roots  are  treated. 

X  is  thus  imposed  for  every  24  hours  on  as  many  1,100  kilogrammes  of  beetroots  as 

laratus  contains  hectolitres. 

apparatus,  the  operation  of  which  we  are  about  to  study  and  which  are  most 

ave  a  general  capacity,  the  one  of  126  hiectolitres,  these  being  the  batteries  of 

ers  of  14  hectolitres  each,  and  the  others  of  90  hectolitres,  these  latter  being 

3  of  9  diffusers  of  10  hectolitres  each. 

ought,  therefore,  to  treat,  during  24  hours,  according  to  the  legal  estimate,  in 

it;— 126    X    1,100    =  138,600    kilogrammes   of   beetroots.     In    the    second:— 

,100  =  99,000  kilogrammes  of  beetroots.     These  are  the  quantities  on  which  the 

aid,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  really  treated  in  the  apparatus  during  24  hours. 

vill  now  state  what  quantity  is  really  treated. 

year  our  delegate,  M.  Monnot,  returned  from  Austria  with  the  conviction  that 

d  of  the  beetroots  used  escaped  the  tax, 

is  to  say,  that  in  the  apparatus  where  2,000  kilogrammes  of  beetroots  ought  to  be 

according  to  the  Government  data,  3,000  kilognunmes  were  really  treated,  the 

ig  paid  only  on  2,000  kilogrammes.     It  is  estimated  that  under  these  conditions ' 

paid  was  12  fr.  60  for  every  100  kilogrammes  exported. 

when  raw  sugar*  is  exported  the  exporter  receives  a  drawback  of  22  fr.  75  per 

igrammes ;  the  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  exporter  received,  in  1877-78,  a  bounty 

r.  75  less  I2fr.60)  lOfr.  15  (paper)  or  8fr.  50  (goW)  for  every  100  kilogrammes 

d,  the  value  of  which  was  about  60  fr.     That-  is  to  say,  a  bounty  of  17  per  cent. 

en. 

luring  the  last  crop,  1878-79,  the  art  of  eluding  the  sugar  tax  made  fresh  progress 

ria. 

following  very  exact   results  have    been   furnished  us,  from  a  most  searching 

recently  made. 

apparatus  of  126  hectolitres,  they  treat  now,  in  24  hours,  200,000  kilogrammes  of 
ts  instead  of  the  legal  quantity,  namely,  138,600  kilogrammes,  that  is  to  say,  that 
y  only  69*3  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

le  apparatus  of  90  hectolitres  they  go  still  quicker.  In  some,  200,000  kilo- 
s  of  beetroot  are  used  in  24  hours,  instead  of  the  legal  quantity  of  99,000 
imes,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  pay  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  tax.  In  others  as 
I  220,000  kilogrammes  of  beetroot  are  used  in  24  hours  instead  of  99,000  kilo- 
B,  the  legal  quantity.     In  this  case,  therefore,  they  pay  only  45  per  cent,  of  the 

a  now  inquire  what  are  the  consequences  of  these  &cts. 

Admitting 

*  This  sngaz  miut  have  a  riehneaa  of  at  leaat  80  per  crait. 
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Admitting  that  the  beetroot  yields  9  per  cent,  of  sugar,  that  is  to  say,  90  kilogrammes  of  Appendix  No.  7 
sugar  for  1,000  kilogrammes  of  beetroot,  this  corresponds  to  a  nominal  tax  in  gold  of  ^      * 

16  fr.  90  per  100  kilogrammes  of  sugar.    (90  :  15-20  :  :  100  :  z  =  16-90). 

But  we  have  just  said,  that  there  is  only  paid — 

69-3  per  cent,  of  the  tax  16*90  in  an  apparatus  of  126  hectolitres ;  that  is  to  say, 
11  fr.  70  per  100  kilogrammes  of  sugar : 

60  per  cent,  in  one  apparatus  of  90  hectolitres ;  that  is  to  say,  8  fr.  45  per  100  kilo- 
grammes of  sugar : 

45  per  cent,  in  another  apparatus  of  90  hectolitres ;  that  is  to  say,  7  fn  60  per  100  kilo- 
grammes of  sugar. 

The  drawback  being  22  fr.  75  on  the  sugar,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  various  cases  above 
stated  the  exporter  receives  back  per  100  kilogrammes  of  sugar  exported —  , 

22  fr.  75,  where  he  has  only  paid  11  fr.  70,  therefore  a  bounty  of  11  fr.  05. 

22  fr.  75,  where  he  has  only  paid  8  fr.  45,  therefore  a  bounty  of  14  fr.  30. 

22  fr.  75,  where  he  has  only  paid  7  fr.  60,  therefore  a  bounty  of  15  fr.  16. 

Thus  the  Austrian  bounties  are  11  fr.  05,  14  fr.  30,  15  fr.  15,  in  Austrian  money;  or 
9  f r.  21,  11  fr.  90,  and  12  fr.  63  in  gold,  per  100  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar  exported^ 
the  saleable  value  of  which  is  about  50  francs ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bounties  are  18*40,  23*80, 
and  25*26  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  sugar. 

If  we  are  accused  of  exaggerating  the  yield  of  sugar  from  the  beetroot  in  stating  it  to  be 
9  per  cent,  a  yield  which  is  obtained  ia  Prussia  by  less  perfect  processes,  and  which  we 
do  not  think  exaggerated,  we  will  reduce  it  to  8  per  cent. 

Then  1,000  kilogrammes  of  beetroot,  paying  a  tax  of  15  fr.  20,  will  produce  80  kilo- 
grammes of  sugar.  This  sugar  will  bear  a  nominal  tax  of  19  francs,  but  in  reality  will 
only  pay, — 

Fr. 
69-3  per  cent,  of  that  sum,  i.e,         -        -        -        -     13     16 
50    ditto    -    ditto    -    ditto  -        -        -        -      9    50 

45    ditto    -    ditto    -    ditto         -        -        -        -      8    60 

Fr. 

The  bounties  will  be      -        -        -        -        -        -      9  60 

Ditto    -    ditto 13  25 

Ditto    -    ditto 14  25 

The  whole  being  estimated  in  Austrian  money. 

In  gold  they  would  be  respectively  8  francs,  11  fr.  64,  and  11  fr.  86. 

The  bounties  in  this  case  would  be  16*00,  22-Q8,  and  23*72  per  cent,  of  the  value  ex- 
ported. 

The  Austrian  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  the  exchange  on  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  price  of  the  sale  which  has  not  been  employed  to  pay  the  transport,  com- 
mission, &c.,  as  we  have  seen  above,  and  of  the  tax  which  ought  to  be  repaid  with 
interest. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  advantages,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  has  doubled  in 
Austria  in  a  few  years,  and  the  exportation  has  followed  suit 

Austria  produced  in  1877-78,  about  350,000,000  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  of  which 
155,000,000  kilogrammes  were  exported  as  raw  and  refined  sugar,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  sugar  industry  of  France. 

How  could  the  latter,  which  does  not  enjoy  any  bounty,  resist  such  an  unequal  com- 
petition. 

In  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  times  this  industry  has  declined,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  this  decline  has  been  occasioned  during  several  years  by  the  fall  in  price  caused 
by  the  bounties. 

The  season  of  1878-79  will  be  disastrous. 

The  Austrian  bounties  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  considerable,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  against  which  our  sugar  industry  has  to  struggle. 

Germany,  Bel^um,  and  other  Powers  give  the  same  kind  of  export  bounty  to  raw 
sugar  as  France  and  Holland  give  to  refined  sugar. 

These  are  just  as  injurious  as  the  others  to  our  industry,  consequently  the  native  sugar 
industry  demands,— 

That,  in  all  treaties  of  commerce  which  may  be  negotiated,  measures  be  taken  to  sup- 
press bounties  on  export  in  general.  If  not,  one  may  expect  to  see  our  great  agricultural 
mdu6try  succumb  in  this  struggle,  so  strangely  unequal,  which  it  sustains  not  against 
rival  industries,  but  agidnst  the  revenues  of  difl^rent  European  States. 

We  will  add  that  ^cohol,  as  regards  drawbacks,  is  in  absolutely  the  same  sitoation  as 
sugar. 
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THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 


The  Austrian  Law  of  the  27th  June  1878  has  decided  (Art.  2),  that  : 

*^  r.  The  tax  on  sugar  must  produce  for  the  Treasury,  in  1879,  a  net  minimum  of 
6,000,000  florins,  that  is  to  say,  at  par,  16,000,000  francs. 

"2o.  This  fniTiirpiim  will  be  increased  each  year  by  500,000  florins,  that  is, 
1,250>000  francs,  until  it  reaches  a  total  of  10,600,000  florins,  or  26,250,000 
francs." 

The  tendency  of  this  new  law  will  be  to  diminish  the  bounties  about  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  but  not  to  make  them  disappear  altogether,  supposing  that  all  things  remMn 
m  1879  as  they  did  in  1^78,  the  total  production  of  sugar  being  360,000  tons,  and  the 
export  155,568  tons,  of  which  66,726  refined  sugar,  98,842  raw  sugar. 


Really,  the  tax  collected  in  1877-78  on  2,320,000  tons  of  beetroot,  at 
the  rate  of  18  fr.  25  per  ton,  represents  a  total  of  -        -        - 

On  this  sum,  the  export  has  received  in  drawbacks :  for  56,726  tons 
of  refined  sugar,  at  279  francs,  15,883,000  francs  -        -        -        - 

98,842  tons  raw  sugar,  at  227*5  francs,  21,820  francs        -        -        - 


The  State  has  therefore  encashed 


By  the   terms  of  the  law  it  must  receive  net  15,000,000  francs ; 
therefore  it  must  claim  from  the  sugar  manufacturers    -        -        - 


Francs, 
40,700,000 
>(a)  37,700,000 


3,000,000 


12,000,000 


15,000,000 


The  share  of  the  export  in  the  12,000,000  (H  is         -        -        -        - 

In  addition,  it  has  paid  its  proportionate  (*)  snare  of  the  tax,  that  is  to 

say----- 


The  export  has  therefore  paid  a  total  of  - 

It  has  received  in  drawbacks  37,700,000  francs,  (a) 

It  has  therefore  on  the  whole  received  in  bounties 


5,660,000 
19,200,000 


24,860,000 
12,840,000 


37,700,000 


,  / 


*. 


V- 


%  ^ 


J. 


These  bounties  represent  (*),  for  1 65,000  tons,  7  fr.  78  per  100  kilogrammes  of  sugar 
•exported,  in  Austrian  money,  or  6  fr.  23  (gold). 

But  if  the  exporters  pay  in  foreign  gold  the  24,860,000  fr.  of  taxes  which  they  have 
paid  in  to  the  Treasury,  they  will  gain  on  that  sum  4,143,000  fr.,  which,  divided  amongst 
the  165,000  tons  exported,  gives  2   fr.  51  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Thus,  the  total  bounty  will  be  7  fr.  78  +  2  fr.  51  =  10  fr.  29  in  Austrian  money,  or  8  fr.  60 
(gold)  per  100  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  that  is  to  say,  17  per  cent,  of  the  value. 

This  will  still  be  the  bounty  in  1878-79,  all  the  other  conditions  remaining  the  same 
as  in  1877-78.  . 

If  the  proportion  of  the  exportation  to  the  total  production  should  diminish,  the  bounty 
would  increase ;  if  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  should  increase  to  60  or  70  per  cent. 
of  the  total  production,  the  bounties  would  decrease. 

But  the  same  Article  2  of  the  aforesaid  law  gives  a  means  of  lessening  the  evil,  and 
we  trust  that  our  representatives  will  know  how  to  turn  it  to  profit. 

It  says,  in  fact,  that  for  the  future,  that  is,  £6r  any  succeeding  revenue  period,  the 
basis  of  the  duty  may,  if  necessary,  be  modified,  as  has  already  been  done  on  several 
occasions. 

Thus 


(*)  The  exportation  represents  98,842  tons  of  raw. 

66,226  -  ditto   -  which  has  produced  56,726  tons  of  refined. 

Total    -    -    -    165,068  tons  of  raw. 


350,000  :  12,000,000  :  :  165,000  :  x  =    5,660,000  fr. 
{«)  850,000  :  40,700,000  :  :  165,000  :  x  =  19,200,000, 
(')  165,000  :  12,840,000  :  :  1  :  ^  =  7  ir.  78. 


i^\^  •: 
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Thus  they  talk  of  raising  for  1879-80  the  quantity  of  beetroot  which  ought  to  be  treated  Appendix,  No.  7. 

every  24  hours^  for  each  nefctoHtre  of  capacity,  from  1,100  kilogrammes  to  2,000  kilo-  

grammes. 

This  will  make  180,000  kilogrammes  every  24  hours  in  an  apparatus  of  90  hectolitres  ; 
this  will  not  be  enough,  as  they  treat  220,000  kilognunmes. 

But  this  basis  would  make  a  total  of  252,000  kilogrammes  in  an  apparatus  of  126  hecto- 
litres, which  would  be  too  high,  as  only  200,000  kilogrammes  are  treated  in  it. 

A  variable  basis  is  therefore  necessary,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus. 

Admitting,  however,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  adopt  a  perfect  system  for  each  appa- 
ratus, there  will  always  be  a  grave  defect  in  the  Austrian  system. 

In  admitting  the  yield  of  sugar  from  beetroot  to  be  9  per  cent.,  the  tax  per  100  kilo- 
grammes of  sugar  becomes  20  fr.  30  if  one  pays  in  paper,  ana  16  fr.  90,  if  one  pays  in  gold. 

The  drawback  being  22  francs  75,  there  results,  in  the  case  and  under  the  conditions 
above  stated,  a  bounty  of  2  fr.  45,  or  5  fr.  85  paper. 

This  is  important,  the  tax  being  18  fr.  50  for  1,000  kilogrammes  of  beetroots. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  representatives  to  this  point. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  modify  the  amount  of  the  drawback  itself,  so  true  is  it  that 
systems  in  which  the  tax  falls  on  the  raw  material  cannot  give  satisfactory  results, 
even  when  frequently  modified. 


Queasy,  April  1879. 


(signed)         F,  Jacquemarf, 
Vice  President  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Sugar  Manufacturers  of  France. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  M.  Fouquet. 
(Supplementary  to  M.  Jacquemarfs  Paper  in  Appendix,  No,  7.) 


THE  SUGAR  SYSTEM  OF  AUSTRIA-BUNGARY  AND  THE  AUSTRO- 

HUNGARIAN  BOUNTIES 

In  1878-79  and  1879-80,  according  to  the  latest  OflScial  Documents, 


The  Tax. 

In  Austria  the  tax  is  not  levied  directly  on  the  sugar,  bui  is  imposed  on  the  beetroot, 
,that  is  to  say,  on  the  quantity  of  beetroot  which  the  authorities  consider  ought  to  have 
been  workea  in  each  manufactory  during  24  hours. 

We  will  return  later  to  this  important  point. 

The  duty  is  7  florins  3  kr.,  that  is  to  say,  18  francs  25  cents,  per  1,000  kilogrammes 
of  beetroot,  estimating  the  florin  at  par  (2  francs  50  cents.)  ;  but  as  the  value  of  the  paper 
florin  is  at  the  rate  of  48  florins  instead  of  40  florins  (at  par)  per  100  francs,  that  duty  is 
consequently  reduced  to  15  francs  20  cents,  to  the  exporter,  who,  selling  his  sugar  agamst 
English  gold,  can  purchase  18  francs  25  cents,  in  paper  for  15  francs  20  cents,  in  gold. 

The  Assessed  Tax  in  Austria-Hungary. 


Austria,  1878-79 : 


August  1878  - 
September  1878 
October  1878  - 
November  1878 
December  1878 


Florins. 
23,883 

-  4,555,547  ' 

-  5,076,999 

-  4,120,846 
.   4,203,965 


January  1879 
February  1879 
March  1879 
AprU  1879 


2,174,449 

538,458 

68,901 

4,928 


Florins* 


17,981,240 


Austria    - 
Hungary  - 


-    Total    - 
-  7*23  per  cent,  of  the  above 


Fl 
Fl. 


Total,  1878-79    -    -    -    Fl. 


2,786,736 


20,767,276 
1,501,525 


22,269,501 


The  Tax  Levied  in  1878-79. 

We  are  bound  to  remark  here,  that  the  duty  actually  levied  is  always  less  than  the 
amount  assessed,  on  account  of  suspensions' of  work  not  foreseen  in  the  assessment.  That 
difierence  is  estimated  at  8}  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  tax  ;  for  this  reason  the  duty 
actually  levied  in  1878-79  must  be  reduced  to  20,640,000  florins,  or  61,600,000  francs. 

«  

Not  having  obtained  the  actual  amount  of  the  production  of  Hungary,  we  have  esti- 
mated it,  according  to  the  admitted  data,  at  6*75  per  cent,  of  the  total  Austro-Hungarian 
production,  or  7*23  per  cent,  of  the  production  in  Austria. 

If  the  production  of  Hungary  were  greater  than  above  stated,  it  would  only  further 
tend  to  confirm  what  we  are  about  to  state.  It  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  be 
257o  1^88  ^1^^^  ^^  above  estimate  before  any  diminution  in  the  bounties  could  take  place. 
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The  Drawbacks.  Appendix,  No>  s. 

The  drawbacks  per  100  kilogrammes  of  sugar  exported  are  as  follows  :— 

For  refined  sugar  above  99''    -    -    27  francs  95  cents,  per  100  kilogrammes. 
M    raw        „        „       90*    -    .    22      „      75 
„      „         „     under  90*    -    -      0     „       0  „  „ 

The  Proportion  of  the  Quantity  of  Beetroot  subjected  to  Duty  to  the  Quantity 

of  Beetroot  worked. 

We  have  said  that  the  duty  is  levied  on  the  beetroot ;  the  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  assessed : — 

The  authorities  estimate  that  in  a  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  1  hectolitre  there  is  worked^ 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  sugar,  I4OO  kilogrammes  of  beetroot  in  24  hours  ;  that 
in  a  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  2  hectolitres,  twice  1,100  kilogrammes  of  beetroot  is  used. 
The  authorities  levy  a  duty  for  every  24  hours  on  so  many  times  1,100  kilogrammes  of 
Beetroot  as  the  apparatus  contains  hectolitres. 

The  apparatuses,  the  process  of  which  we  now  propose  to  follow,  and  which  are  the 
most  in  use,  have  a  general  capacity,  some  of  126  hectolitres ;  these  are  batteries  of  9  dif- 
iusers  of  the  capaci^  of  14  hectolitres  each ;  and  others  of  90  hectolitres,  which  consist 
of  batteries  of  9  difl^ers  of  the  capacity  of  10  hectolitres  each. 

Therefore,  according  to  the  legal  estimate,  the  consumption  of  beetroot  in  the  former 
ought  to  be,  126  x  1,100  =  138,600  kiloj^ammes ;  and  in  the  latter,  90  x  1,100  =  99,000 
kilogrammes.  It  is  upon  these  quantities  that  the  duty  is  paid,  no  matter  what  quan- 
tities may  have  actually  entered  the  apparatuses  during  the  24  hours. 

Let  us  examine  what  are  the  quantities  which  have  really  been  worked  in  them  during 
the  crop  1878-79,  a  period  during  which  fresh  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  pro- 
tecting sugar  from  taxation. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  from  a  recent  and  most  careful  inquiry : 

In  the  apj^aratuses  of  126  hectolitre^  the  present  consumption  for  24  hours  is  200,000 
kilogrammes  of  beetroot,  instead  of  the  legal  quantity,  138,600  kilogrammes;  that  is  to 
say,  that  only  69*3  per  cent,  is  paid  of  the  duty  really  due. 

The  apparatuses  of  90  hectolitres  capacity  have  worked  still  quicker  ;  thus  in  some, 
200,000  Kilogrammes  of  beetroot  are  consumed  in  24  hours  instead  of  the  legal  quantity 
99,000  kilogrammes,  that  is  to  say,  that  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  duty  is  paid ;  in  others 
of  the  same  capacitv  even  220,000  kilogrammes  are  consumed  in  the  manuiacture,  instead 
of  the  legal  quantity,  99,000  kilogrammes  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  this  case  only  45  per 
cent,  of  the  duty  is  paid. 

It  may,  therefore,  oe  said  that  during  the  period  1878-79,  an  average  of  55  per  cent,  only 
(69*3  +  60  +  45)  was  paid  of  the  duty  which  was  really  due;  but  we  will  say  60  per  cent., 
in  order  to  avoid  any  reproach  on  the  score  of  exaggeration. 

This  system  has  led  to  the  inevitable  consequence  of  developing  the  manufacture,  and 
above  all,  the  export  of  su^r  upon  which  considerable  bounties  are  received,  amounting, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on,  m  1877-78,  to  25  per  cent,  and  in  1878-79  to  17  per  cent,  on 
the  average,  of  the  value  of  the  sugar  exported. 

But  on  account  of  these  circumstances,  the  drawbacks  paid  to  the  exporters  having 
attained  and  surpassed  the  amount  of  the  tax  levied,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  order, 
to  avoid  such  an  unfortunate  result  to  the  Treasury  for  the  friture,  to  pass  the  law  of  the 
27th  June  1878,  the  2nd  Article  of  which  enacts  that — 

"  1.  The  tax  on  sugar  must  yield  to  the  Treasury,  in  1879,  a  net  minimum  of 
6,000,000  florins,  or,  at  par,  15,000,000  francs. 

"  2.  This  minimum  will  be  augmented  each  year  by  500,000  florins,  or  1,250,000 
francs,  until  it  reaches  a  net  total  of  10,500,000  florins,  or  26,250,000  francs." 

Bounties  in  1878*79. 

Let  us  recall  the  fact,  that  during  the  year  1878-79,  the  tax  on  sugar  had  for  its  basis 
in  Austria  a  weight  of  1,100  kilogrammes  of  beetroot  for  every  hectolitre  of  capacity 
of  the  apparatus  and  for  every  24  hours;  that  it  was  18  francs  25  cents,  in  paper, 
or  15  francs  20  cents,  in  gold  per  1,000  kilogrammes  of  beetroot;  and  that  the  tax  levied 
aihounted  to  20,640,000  florins,  or  about  51,600,000  francs. 

This  sum  corresponds  to  2,827,900  tons  of  beetroot  taxed.  But,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  above,  the  quantity  taxed  was  60  per  cent,  below  that  actually  worked,  therefore 
the  quantity  of  beetroot  used  in  the  manufacture  amounted  to  4,710,000  tons  approxi- 
mately. The  total  amount  of  sugar  produced  was,  according  as  the  yield  of  sugar  from 
the  beet  be  estimated  at  8  J  or  9  per  cent.,  400  or  424  millions  of  kilogrammes. 

According  to  the  results  known  at  the  end  of  last  April,  the  Austrian  export  for  the 
present  season  may  be  estimated  at — 

110,000,000  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar, 
and,    80,000,000    -    ditto      -     refined  sugar. 

Under  these  conditions  let  us  see  what  have  been  the  Austrian  bounties. 
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Bounty  on  Baw  Sdgab. 

Tax  levied       --.--.»-----. 

Paid  in  Drawbacks : 

For  80,000,000  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar,  at  27  francs        ^^^ 
95  cents,  per  100  kilogrammes       -        -        -        .        .  22,360,000 

For  110,000,000  kilo^mmes  of  raw  sugar,  at  22  francs 

75  cents,  per  100  kilogrammes       ....        -  25,025,000 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Treasury    ------ 

* 

But  the  Treasury  will  have  to  receive  net,  in  virtue  of  the  new  law  - 

There  remains,  therefore,  to  be  claimed  frcmi  the  whole  body  of  sugar 
producers,  the  difference     --------     Ft, 


Ft. 

51,600,000 


47,385,000 


4,215,000 
15,000,000 


10,785,009 


This  sum  divided  among  the  424,000,000  kilogrammes  of  susar  actually  prodnoed, 
represents  2  francs  54  cents,  in  paper,  and  2  francs  12  cents,  in  gold,  per  100  kilogrammM. 

The  total  tax  yielded  by  Ae  raw  sugar  is,  therefore,  as  follows : — 


To  this  tax  mi»t  be  added  the  supplementary  tax  just  indicated  above  - 


The  drawback  amounts  to 


Therefore  the  bovnty  for  every  100  kii.  of  Austrian  raw  sugar  exported 
in  1878-7»  is  : 


In  naper 
Or  m  gold 


et  cent.,  u 
id,  the  doty 
Ft,  10     14 
2     12 

Fr.  12 
22 

26 
75 

Fr.VS 
S 

50 
76 

Bounty  ox  Bsfined  Sxjoab. 

To  produce  100  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar  we  will  assume  that  120  kilc^rammea  of 
raw  sugar  are  required. 

Fr.  c. 
The  duty  on  100  kilogrammes  of  refined  is  therefore  12*26+^  -  14  71 
The  drawback  is- ----27     95 


Therefore  the  bounty  for  every  100  kiL  of  Austrian  refined  sugar  ex- 
ported in  1878-79  is : 

In  paper -Fr.     13    24 

Or  m  gold 11     04 

Austbian  Bounties  in  1879-80. 

In  1879-80  the  basis  of  the  Austrian  tax  will  be  raised,  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the 
23rd  May  1879,  from  1,100  kilogrammes  to  1,800  kilogrammes  of  beetroot  per  hectolitre 
of  capacity  of  the  diffusion  apparatus ;  moreover,  the  minimum  of  the  net  sum  which 
the  tax  on  sugar  will  have  to  yield  to  the  Treasury  will  be  raised,  in  virtue  of  the  law  in 
force,  from  15,000,000  francs  to  16,250,000  francs. 

We  proceed  to  inquire  what  will  be  the  bounties  on  the  raw  and  refined  Austrian 
sugars  exported  under  the  new  system  for  a  production  and  exportation  equal  to  that  of 
1878-79,  and  to  show  that  they  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  under  the  former 
system.     This  offers  a  most  important  point  for  study  at  the  present  time. 

We  must  remark  in  the  first  instance  that  apparatus  of  large  size,  working  less  quickly, 
will  become  impossible. 

Thus,  from  the  apparatus  of  nine  diffusers  of  14  hectolitres  each,  and  of  a  total 
capacity  of  126  hectolitres,  the  duty  claimed  will  be  on  126x1,800  kilogrammes  = 
216,000  kilogrammes  of  beetroot  for  every  24  hours,  while  by  a  forced  speed  only  200,000 
kilogrammes  can  be  worked.     These  great  apparatuses  will  therefore  be  suppressed. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  replace  tnem  by  apparatuses  the  diffusers  of  which 
shall  have  a  capacity  of  ten  and  even  eight  hectolitres,  m  the  hope  of  working  still  more 
rapidly  than  with  those  of  10  hectolitres,  and  so  pajring  still  less  duty. 

In  1879-80  there  will  therefore  be  in  operation  only  small  apparatuses,  worked  at 
great  speed. 

The 

(').  90  kilogrammes  :  18*26  duty  on  10  kilogrammes  beet  :  :  100  :  x  =:=  23*30  in  paper,  and  16  francs 
00  cents,  in  gold. 

(*).  In  1877-78,  the  duty  paid  was  only  10  francB  14  cents.,  and  the  bounty  12  francs  60  cents,  in  paper, 
and  10  francs  50  cents,  in  gold. 
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The  apparatus  in  which  the  diffusers  are  of  10  hectolitres^  and  with  a  general  ciqsacitf  of  Appeodixt  Va.  b. 
90  hectolitres,  will  he  taxed  at  90  x  1,800=  162,000  kil<^amme8  of  beetroot  per  24  htmrs,     ^^ 
while  they  can  work  in  that  time  from  200  to  220,000  kilommmes*;  that  is  to  say,  th»t 
ip  using  this  apparatus  only  73*6  per  cent,  to  81  per  cent,  of  the  duty  will  be  paid  ('). 

We  believe  that,  taking  into  account  the  new  and  more  rapid  apparatus  than  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  on  the  average  there  will  be  paid  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  duty,  while  in  1878-79  only  60  per  cent,  was  paid. 


The  total  duty  paid  in  1878-79  is  51,600,000  francs. 

This  total  will  be  increased  in  1879-80,  in  the  following  proportions: — 

The  60  per  cent  of  the  legal  tax  represents 

75  per  cent,  will  represent     »-----. 


The  tax  levied  will  therefore  be  increased  to  *        .        .        • 

We  will  assume  an  export  in  1879-80  equal  to  that  of  1878-79, 
Aamely«  80,000,000  kilo^ammes  of  refined  sugar  and  110,000,000  of 
raw  sugar ;  the  drawbacks  will,  therefore,  still  amount  U^-r 

For  the  refined  sugar     -      80,000,000  X  27*95  «=  22 ,360,000 
For  the  raw  sugar  -     110,000,000  x  22-75=25,025,000 


Total  payment  in  Drawbacks    -     -    - 

Therefore  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  will  exceed  their  payments  by 
This  excess,  according  to  the  law,  ought  to  be  at  least  -        -        - 


Francs. 
51,600,000 
64,500,000 

64,500,000 


47,385,000 


17,115,000 
16,250,000 


This  condition  being  fulfilled,  the  Austrian  Government  will  not  have  to  demand  a 
supplementary  tax  from  the  sugar  manufacturers. 

This  point  settled,  let  us  prgceed  with  the  bounties. 

Bounty  in  1879-80  upon  the  Exports  of  Austrian  Raw  Sugar. 

Always  assuming  the  yield  of  sugar  from  the  beet  at  9  per  cent.,  the  corresponding 
nominal  duty  in  gold  would  be  16  francs  90  cents,  per  100  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar  (^) ; 
but  as  we  have  shown  that  only  75  per  cent,  of  the  duty  will  be  paid,  the  amount  of  the 
duty  will  be  0-75  x  16-90  =  12  francs  67  cents. 

Fr.  e. 
The  drawback  being  -  -  -  -  -  22  75 
The  duty  paid 12     67 

There  remains  for  the  bounty  in  1879-80  : 

Fr.     c. 

In  paper  money       -        -        -        -        -        -     10  08^per  100  kil.  of  raw 

In  gold  -..--.--8  40  J   sugar  exported. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  1878-79  this  bounty  was  8  francs  75  centa  in  gold,  a 
difference  of  only  35  cents. 

Bounty  upon  the  Austrian  Kefined  Sugar  exported  in  1879-80. 

We  will  assume  that  120  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar  is  required  to  produce  100  kilo- 
grammes of  refined  sugar. 

The  duty  upon  IM  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar  will  therefore  be  12*67  +  ^^ 
15  francs  20  cents. 

Fr.    c. 

The  drawback  being  '        -        -        -        -        -        -    27     95 

The  duty  paid 15     20 

There  remains  for  the  bounty    -        -         -        -        -     12     75  in  paper 

or 10     63  in  gold, 

per  100  kilogrammes  of  Austrian  refined  sugar  exported  in  1879-80. 

• 

Let  us  compare  this  with  the  bounty  in  1878-79,  namely,  11  francs  04  cents,  in  gold> 
a  difference  of  only  41  cents. 

It  is  important  to  observe  ihat  the  considerable  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  duty  hardly 
diminishes  the  amount  of  the  bounties.     It  is  easily  understood  that  the  higher  the 

duty 

C).   220  :  162  :  :  100  :  ^  =  7361  . 

200  :  162  ::  100  :  x=.QV  /^^®'^«  •   '^»- 
(*).  90  :  15  francs  20  c«nts.  tax  in  gold  on  1,000  kilogrammes  of  beet  :  :  100 :  «  =  16  francs  90  cents. 
in  gold. 

0.104.  3  £  2 
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d  in  the  first  instance,  the  less  will  be  the  duty  levied  in  the  eecond  instance, 
te  the  net  minimum  demanded  by  the  Treaeiuy,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  necessity 
;  a  supplementary  application  may  disappear  altogether,  as  appears  in  the  pre- 
sets of  the  surcharge  are  therefore  lessened  by  -what  is  withheld  from  the 
L 

(ngned)        Fred.  Jacquemart, 
y^ce  President  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
.  29  June  1S79.  Sugar  Manufacturers  of  France. 


[f  the  yield  of  sugar  from  the  beet  became  reduced  to  8'5  per  cent,  the  nominal 
LOO  kuc^ammes  of  sugar  would  be  21  franca  46  cents,  in-paper,  or  17  irancs 
in  gold,  and  the  actuaTduty  paid  would  be  0*75  x  17*90=13  irancs  40  cents,, 
12  francs  67  cents. ;  that  is  to  eay,  that  the  bounty  on  the  raw  sugar  would 
JQ  cents,  in  paper,  or  60  cents,  in  gold,  and  descend  to  7  francs  80  cents,  in 
be  bounty  on  refined  sugar  would,  under  those  circumstances,  be  reduced 
in  paper,  and  73  cents,  in  gold,  and  thus  descend  to  9  francs  90  cents,  in  gold. 
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Appendix.  No.  9. 


Appendix,  No.  g. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Martineau. 


GERMAN  EXPORTS. 

Raw 
and  Refined. 

1  Sept  1876  to  81  Aug.  1877  - 
1  Sept  1877  to  81  Aug.  1878   - 
1  Sept  1878  to  31  May  1879    - 

Raw 

and  Refined. 

1  Sept  1873  to  81  Aug.  1874     - 
1  Sept  1874  to  81  Aug.  1875      - 
1  Sept  1875  to  81  Aug,  1876     - 

Tons. 

24,212 

8,844 

49,847 

Tons. 

60,588 

98,925 

114,506 

1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 


1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 


About  25,000  tons  of  the  present  total  is  refined. 


EXPORTS  FROM  FRANCE. 


Raw. 

Refined. 

1875  .         .         • 

1876  - 

1877  - 

1878  - 

Raw. 

Refined. 

1    I    1    1 
1    1    t    1 

Twis. 

109,000 
96,000 
68,000 

111,000 

Tons. 

86,000 
141,000 
158,000 
185,000 

Tons. 

92,000 
48,000 
60,000 
46,000 

Tons. 

215,000 
186,000 
154,000 
166,000 

EXPORTS  FROM  HOLLAND. 


Refined. 


Tons. 

98,000 
88,000 
88,000 
79,000 


Raw. 


Tons. 


17,000 


Refined. 


1876 
1877 
1878 


Tons. 
75,000 
64>000 
64,000 


Raw. 


Tons. 
28,000 

16,000 
20,000 


EXPORTS   FROM  BELGIUM. 


• 

Raw. 

Loaf. 

Candy. 

1876  .... 

1877  .... 

1878  .... 

Tons. 

58,000 
47,000 
58,000 

Tons. 

4,500 
1,900 
3,700 

Tons. 

5,600 
4,200 
4,800 

AUSTRIAN 

EXPORTS. 

1  August  1874  to  31  July  1875       • 
1  August  1875  to  31  July  1876       - 
1  August  1876  to  31  July  1877 
1  August  1877  to  81  July  1878 
1  August  1878  to  30  June  1879 

Raw. 

Refined. 

Tons. 

26,400 
60,983 
68,371 

98,844 
107,835 

Tons. 

29,993 
39,887 
38,563 
56,730 
74,915 

0.104. 
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Appendix,  No.  10. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  M.  Charles  Fouquety  11  July  1879. 

Paris,  le  20  Juin  1879. 
Lbs  soussign^s,  raffineurs  de  sucre  a  Paris^  tout  en  conservant  contre  le  syst^me  de 
I'exercice  la  repugnance  justifi^e  qui  a  d'ailleurs  ^t^  rencontr^e  dans  tons  les  autres  pays : 
Mais,  d6sirant  avant  tout  contribuer  autant  qu'il  d^pendra  d'eux  de  preserver  I'industrie 
aucridre  fi:an9aise  de  la  ruine  dont  la  menacent  les  primes  actuellement  accord^es  par 
differents  Etats  k  I'exportation  du  sucre  brut  et  du  sucre  raffing :     Voulant  aussi  obtenir 
pour  eux-mdmes  la  faculty  dont  jouissent  tons  leurs  concurrents  Strangers  d'alimenter 
leurs  ^tablissements  avec  des  produits  de  I'Europe  ou  venant  des  entrepots  europ6ens, 
eanfi  6tre,  comme  ils  le  sont  aujourd'hui  en  France  seulement,  £rapp&  d'une  surtaxe, — 
Adh^nt  flla note  r^digee  paries  fabricants  de  sucre  de  betteraye, et transcnte  ci-dtttous; 
Et  pour  6viter  tonte  ^uivoque,  ils  croient  devoir  mettre  en  relief  les  trois  points 
suivants  de  cette  note  qui  out  ete  pour  eux  la  condition  sine  qua  non  de  leur  resolution : 
1<»  Les  mesures  indiqu^es  dans  cette  note  forment  un  tout  indivisible,  et  ne 
pourront  €tre  appliqu^es  que  dans  leur  ensemble  et  non  s6par6ment;  elles  seront 
identiquement  les  memos  dans  tons  les  Etats ; 

2*  La  taxe  non  remboursable  qui  devra  frapper  les  sucres  bruts  et  raffin6s  des 
Etats  non  contractants,  sera  la  mane  chez,  tons  les  oontractants,  et  sera  6gale,  pour 
chaque  provenance,  &  la  prime  d'exportation  apparente  ou  d^uis^  qui  sera  jug^e 
exister ; 

3®  L'exerdce  se  bomera  aux  constatations  d'entr^e  et  de  sortie,  et  laissera  toute 
liberty  aux  operations  interieures,  afin  de  respecter  le  secret  des  precedes  de  fabrica- 
tion. 

(signed)         Cronierj 
L'admimstrateur  dei^guS  de  la  Baflinerie  C.  Say. 

A.  Guillon. 
A.  Sommier. 
Lebaudy  frhres. 
Jeanti  ^T  PrevosL 

Note. 

Le  bat  k  atteindre  est  la  suppression  de  toutes  les  primes  sur  le  sucre  dans  tous  les  pays. 

Pour  atteindre  ce  but,  il  faut  une  convention  intemationale  dont  voici  les  bases : 

Dans  les  pays  co-contractants  oii  il  existe  un  impdt  sur  le  sucre,  la  fabrication  et  le 
raffinage  auront  lieu  en  entrep6t,  c'est-^-dire  sous  la  surveillance  des  agents  de  I'Etat. 

L'impdt  ne  sera  percu  qu'au  moment  od  le  suore  sera  livr^  sL  la  consommation.  II  n'y 
aura  lieu  k  aucun  dxawDack  k  I'exportation. 

n  n'y  aura  ancune  surtaxe  sur  les  sucres  originaires  des  pays  signataires  de  la  conven- 
tion. 

Lee  pays  co-c(mtractants  s'engagent  4  frapper  d'une  taxe  uniforme  k  rentr^e  (taxe  qui 
ne  pourra  jamais  Stre  rembours6e)  les  sucres  originaires  ou  venant  des  pays  non-signataires 
de  ut  convention  oil  il  existe  un  impdt  sur  le  sucre. 


P  E  A  N  C  E. 


EXPORTATIONS 

DES  Shores. 

1871      *          -          -          . 

Bruts      - 
Baffin^  - 

- 

109,376  tonnes 
86,588      „ 

1872     .... 

Bruts      - 
Baffin^s  - 

. 

96,631 
141,120 

99 

1873     -        - 

Bruts      - 
Baffin^s  " 

- 

68,261 
153,185 

99 
99 

1874     .... 

Bruts      - 
Baffin^s  - 

- 

111,247 
185,643 

1875     -        .        -        - 

Bruts      - 

Bailings  - 

• 

92,358 
^215,662 

>* 

1876     .... 

Bruts      - 
Baffin^s  - 

- 

43,166 
186,809 

» 
W 

1877     -        .        -        - 

Bruts      - 
Baffines  - 

• 

60,090 
154,417 

1878     ...        - 

Bruts      - 
Baffin^.s  - 

- 

46,260 
166,623 

99 

195,964  tonneB. 


237,821   „ 


221,446 


296,890 


308,020 


229,975 


214,507 


»9 


99 


99 


59 


99 


212,883   „ 
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Appendix,  No.  11. 


Appendix,  No.  IL 

PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Duncan. 


Quantities  of  Suoab  imported  from  the  British  West  Indies  into  the  United 

Kingdom  for  the  following  Years : — 


Tans. 

1843 125,485 

1844  -        .        -        ...  122,638 

1845  -     .  -        .        .        .  142,699 

1846 107,367 

1847 159,990 

1848 139,799 

1849  -        -        -        -        -  141,994 

1850 129,321 

1851 153,239 

1852  .....  170,431 

1853  -      ,  .        -        -        .  142,152 

1854  -        .        .    "  -        .  172,159 

1855  -        .        .        .         .  145,468 

1856 140,358 

1857  -        .        -        .        -  146,925 

1858 174,255 

1859 156,326 

1860 168,427 


Tons. 

1861 184,391 

1862 193,008 

1863  .        -        .        -        r  180,681 

1864 161,314 

1865  ......  176,593 

1866 218,486 

1867  -        -        -        -  ■     -  187,074 

1868 205,821 

1869 164,904 

1870  ....        -  176,448 

1871 211,581 

1872 172,628 

1873 195,436 

1874 167,637 

1875 237,015 

1876 214,153 

1877 181,078 

1878 191,960 


0.104. 
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Appendix,  No.  12, 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Hogg. 


CoMPABATivE  Value  of  Fair  Eefining  West  Ikdia  Muscovado  Sugak,  on  the  let  of  each  Month 

during  the  Years  1858  to  1879. 


YEARS 

• 

18  6  8. 

18  59. 

18  6  0. 

186  1. 

1  8  62. 

1863. 

18  64. 

186  5. 

1  866. 

1867. 

186  8. 

9.    d. 

s.    d. 

5.     d. 

5.     d. 

s.    d. 

«.     d. 

9.    d. 

9. 

d. 

9.     d. 

«. 

d. 

9,     d. 

January  - 

25     4 

28     4 

27     4 

27     4 

22  10 

20     4 

29  10 

24 

2 

25     8 

22 

2 

23  11 

February 

28     4 

28  10 

27  10 

25     4 

22  10 

20     4 

29     4 

22 

2 

23     8 

23 

2 

22  11 

March    - 

28     4 

28  10 

27  10 

24     4 

23  10 

20     4 

30  10 

22 

2 

23     2 

22 

2 

23  11 

April .     - 

27     4 

29     4 

26  10 

24  10 

23     4 

20     4 

31     4 

21 

8 

22     2 

21 

2 

22     8 

May 

27   10 

28     7 

26     4 

25  10 

21   10 

20     4 

31     8 

22 

8 

21     8 

21 

2 

24  11 

June 

27     4 

27     4 

25     4 

24     4 

21  10 

19  10 

31     8 

23 

2 

20     8 

20 

8 

25     7 

July 

26  10 

28     4 

25     4 

22  10 

20  10 

19  10 

30     8 

23 

2 

20     8 

22 

11 

23     5 

August    - 

27  10 

27  10 

26     4 

22     4 

21   10 

19  10 

29     2 

23 

2 

21     8 

22 

5 

24     5 

September 

29     4 

26  10 

26     4 

22     4 

22     4 

20  10 

29     2 

23 

2 

21     8 

21 

11 

23     5 

October  • 

28  10 

25  10 

26  10 

23  10 

22     4 

20  10 

25     8 

26 

2 

21     8 

22 

11 

24     5 

November 

28     4 

25     4 

28     4 

23  10 

21     4 

24  10 

23     8 

26 

2 

21     2 

23 

7 

24     5 

December 

28     4 

25  10 

88     4 

23  10 

20     4 

29   10 

23     8 

25 

8 

22     2 

24 

5 

24     5 

Average     - 

27  10 

27     H 

26  11 

24     3 

22     li 

21     5} 

28  10} 

23 

7} 

22     2 

22 

n 

34  -i 

\ 

:eaR8 

> 

' 

• 

186  9. 

187  0. 

187  1. 

187  2. 

187  3. 

18  7  4. 

18  7  5. 

18  76. 

187  7. 

18  78. 

187  9. 

s,    d. 

s.     d. 

A'.    d» 

8,    d. 

««    d. 

s.    d. 

5.    d» 

9. 

d. 

9.    d. 

J. 

d. 

9.    d. 

January  - 

23  11 

26  10 

24     9 

27     3 

25     9 

23     1 

23     - 

21 

- 

30    - 

20 

- 

19     6 

February 

24     5 

26     5 

26     9 

27     3 

24     9 

22     1 

2^     6 

20 

6 

28     - 

20 

6 

19     - 

March     - 

26   11 

25  11 

26     9 

26     3 

23     6 

21     7 

22     - 

20 

- 

28     - 

20 

6 

18     6 

April 

24     8 

28     5 

25     - 

25     3 

22     6 

20     - 

21     - 

18 

- 

26     - 

20 

— 

17     6 

May 

25     5 

25     3 

26     9 

28     3 

22     9 

21     7 

22     6 

20 

- 

28     - 

20 

6 

— 

June 

25  11 

24     3 

27     9 

28     9 

23     1 

23     - 

22     - 

20 

- 

28     6 

20 

- 

— 

July        -        - 

25     5 

22     9 

27     3 

28     3 

23     1 

23     - 

21     6 

20 

6 

28     - 

21 

- 

— 

August   - 

26     5 

22     3 

25     9 

27     3 

22     7 

22     - 

21     - 

21 

- 

26     6 

21 

6 

— 

September 

26  11 

21     9 

25     9 

26     3 

22     7 

23     - 

21     - 

21 

6 

24     - 

20 

6 

— 

October  - 

26  11 

22     9 

24     9 

26     3 

22     7 

23     6 

20     6 

22 

- 

24     6 

20 

- 

— 

November 

26  11 

23     9 

26     9 

25     9 

22     7 

23     6 

21     - 

25 

- 

23     6 

20 

6 

— 

December 

26     5 

23     9 

27     3 

25     9 

22     1 

23     - 

21     - 

30 

21     6 

20 

6 

"■" 

Average    - 

25  104 

24     1 

26     3| 

26  10} 

23     2 

22     4i 

21     7 

21 

7i 

26     4i 

20 

5J 

18     7^ 

1 
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Appendix,  No,  12. 


Exports  of  Sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  British  West  Indies, 


Exports  of 

Cuba. 

British 

Exports  of 

Cuba. 

British 

Sugar. 

West  Indies 

'Sugar. 

West  Indies. 

* 

• 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1S44  - 

201,900 

131,620 

1862  -    .    - 

No  figures  • 

198,642 

1845  • 

95,000 

141,430 

1863  . 

600,000 

194,000 

1846  - 

197,500 

111,750 

1864  - 

675,000 

170,214 

1847  - 

268,480 

170,280 

1865  - 

620,000 

190,162 

1848  ... 

No  figures  - 

134,000 

1866  ... 

612,000 

228,625 

1849  - 

199,430 

142,000 

1867  . 

597,000 

208j778 

1860  ... 

208,700 

126,700 

1868  .    .    - 

749,000 

233,880 

1861  - 

309,990 

141,792 

1869  - 

726,000 

197,014 

1862  - 

281,800 

158,000 

1870  - 

725,000 

218,226 

1853  -    .    - 

332,230 

1 45,500 

1871  - 

547,000 

254,172 

1854  - 

352,124 

155,000 

1872  . 

690,000 

199,693 

1865  -    .    - 

376,635 

150,000 

1873  - 

738,000 

201,256 

1856  ... 

358,585 

148,000 

1874  - 

666,000 

280,200 

1857  - 

350,000 

161,624 

1876  . 

699,900 

268,400 

1858  - 

875,000 

175,422 

1876  .... 

566,266 

249,400 

1859  - 

390,000 

164,520 

1877  ... 

500,000 

246,615 

1860  .    .    - 

415,000 

177,000 

1878  ^ 

. 

230,000 

1861  - 

No  figures  - 

1 89,842 

* 

Imports  of  Sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  British  West  Indies  and 

Guiana. 


1825  . 

1826  . 

1827  . 

1828  . 

1829  . 
1810  - 
1831  - 
1882  - 
1833  - 


Cwis> 
3,501,281 
4,002,426 
3,550,918 
4,313.430 
4,152,815 
3,913,268 
4,103,746 
3,784,245 
3,655,612 


Tons. 
175,064 
200,121 
177,545 
216,671 
207,640 
195,663 
205,187 
189,212 
182,780 


1834 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


Cmts. 

Tons. 

3,844,244 

192,212 

3,523,948 

176,197 

3,600,61? 

180,025 

3,305,238 

165,261 

3,521,434 

176,071 

2,823,931 

141,196 

2,202,833 

110,141 

2,145,500 

107,275 

2,508,910 

126,446 

Sugar  Export?  from  British  Guiana  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1831 

46,211 

1843 

25,994 

1865 

44,808 

1867 

70,632 

1832 

43,529 

1844 

27,181 

1856 

41,607 

1868 

76,773 

1833 

42,800 

1845    - 

30,983 

1857 

47,766 

1869 

64,895 

1834 

38,910 

1846 

16,287 

1858 

47,917 

1870 

81,138 

1835 

44,343 

1847 

31,784 

1859 

44,830 

1871 

89,318 

1836 

53,892 

1848 

35,166 

1860 

50«918 

1872 

76,146 

1837 

47,169 

1849 

28,947 

1861 

68,347 

1873 

81,365 

1838 

41,765 

1850 

26,398 

1862 

52,994 

1874 

84,226 

1839 

28,342 

1851 

35,444 

1863 

65,539 

1875 

70,897 

1840 

28,983 

1852 

44,700 

1864 

62,892 

1876 

102,026 

1841 

25,266 

1853 

45,423 

1865 

73,330 

1877 

95,794 

1842 

23,262 

1854 

45,856 

1866 

78,081 

JVo/e. — Siace  1850  the  the  total  export!  are  given.    In  preTious  years  the  exporti  to  United  Kingdom  practically 
represent  the  total  exports. 
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APPENDIX  TO  EEPORT  FBOM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  13. 
PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  N.  Lubbock. 


of  SuGAJt  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Years  1862  and  1868,  and  fot 
the  Yean  1871  to  1878. 


il  Beet  Sugar,  Baw  and  Refined  -        .        .         -        - 

ane  Sugar,  including  Slave  -_-.-- 

,ue  Sugar,  Eastern  Possessions,  &c.      -         -         -         -        - 
,ne  Sugar,  "West  Indies  and  Guiana     -        -         -        -        - 

Total  Imports    -     -    -     Tojis 


Tons. 

40,466 
219,756 

56,950 
193,238 


510,410 


il  Beetroot  Sugar,  Raw  and  Refined 
ane  Sugar,  including  Slave  - 
jie  Su^ar,  East  Indian,  &c. 
eat  Indies  and  Guiana 


Total  Imports 


Tons. 

80,039 
281,-^57 

66,543 
207,860 


625,799 


il  Beet  Sugar,  Raw  and  Refined 

ne  Sugar,  including  Slave    -        -        -  - 

ne  Sugar,  Eaatem  PoaaeBeions  and  Africa  - 

est  Indies  and  Guiana  -        -  - 

Total  Imports    - 


Tons. 
232,850 
198,045 

44,803 
213,114 


668,812 


Year  1872. 

il  Beet  Sugar : 

2d 

Tons    85,960 

Tons. 

ane  Sugar,  including  Slave          .._.-- 
ne.  Eastern  Poaseeaiona'  and  Africa      -        -        -        -        - 

183,942 
334,382 
84,182 
172,792 

-     -    -     Tons 

Total  Imports 

775.298 
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Impoet  of  Suoae  into  ike  Uniteo  Kingdom  for  the  Years  1863  and  1898, 

ioc.—cadimied. 

Appendix,  No. 

t 

m 

I 

13 

Year  1873. 

Continental  Beet  S,ugar  : 

Refined    --------     Tons 

Raw          ..».---_- 

110,578 
105,323 

Tons. 

215,901 

354,959 

63,596 

191,282 

Foreign  Cane  Sugar,  Including  Slave         -        -         -    *     - 
British  Cane  Sugar,  Eastern  Possessions,  &c.  '  -        - 
British  West  Indies  and  Ghiiana         -         -        -        -        - 

-   Totis 

Total  Tmpobts  -    - 

825,738 

t 

.  Year  1874. 

Continental  Beet  Sugar,  Raw  and  Refined         .        -        - 
Foreign  Cane  Sugar,  including  Slave         -        -        -        - 

British  Cane  Sugar,  including  Eastern  Possessions,  South  Ai 
Countries  unenumerated         ------ 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana         -        -        -        -        - 

irica,  and 
-   Tofts 

Tons. 
251,401 
343,970 

60,095 
186,901 

1 

Total  Imports  -    - 

842,367 

• 

— 

1 

Ybab  1875. 

Continental  Beet  Sugar: 

Refined      ---^----     Tons 
Raw  --------- 

128,334 
109,649 

Tons. 

237,983 

4  21,318 

59,841 

237,130 

Foreign  Cane  Sugar,  including  Slave          -         -         _        _ 
British  Cane  Sugar,  Eastern  Possessions,  Africa,  &c. 
British  West  Indies  and  Guiana        -        -        - 

-  Tons 

Total  Impobts  -    - 

956,272 

• 

Yeae  1876, 

Continental  Beet  Silgar: 

Refined Tons     126,947 

Kaw 154,591 

Foreign  Cane  Sugar,  including  Slave  ------ 

British  Cane  Sugar,  including  Eastern  Possessions,  Africa,  Honduras, 
and  Conntries  unenumerated  ---.---. 
British  West  Indies  and  Guiana         -        •    •    -        -        - 

Total  Imports  -    -    -  Tons 


Tons. 


281,538 
357,532 

72,495 
208,865 


920,430 


Year  1877.    » 

"^ — — — ■ — — ■ —  ■  .. 

Continental  Beet  Sugar : 

Refined Tons     155,464. 

Kaw -^      147,064 

Foreign  Cane  Sugar,  including  Slave  -         -        -         - 
British  Cane  Sugar,  including  Eastern  Possessions,  Africa,  Honduras, 
and  Countries  not  stated         ---.---« 
British  West  Indies  and  Guiana         --..-._ 

Total  Imports  -    -    -  Tons 
0.104.  3  F  2 


TOTIS. 


302,528 
399,863 

120,090 
180,057 


1,002,538 
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AFPEFDIX  TO  KBPORT  FBOH  THE 


THfOBTC  of  SuQAK  into  the  UmTuj  Eihqdom  for  the  Yean  ISes  and  1808,  kc. — continued. 


d  Beet  Sugar : 
id--------  Tma     163,853 

-        .        _        .     179,075 

ane  Sugar,  iDcluding  Slave  -_-... 
ne  Sugar,  East  In^a  PoBeesaioos,  Africa,  &C.  -  .  - 
est  Indiee  and  Guiana  --_____ 


Total  Imports  - 


.  Tons 


342,938 
314,956 
60,761 
191,959 


910,614 


Production  of  Beet  Sugar. 


18  68. 

186  9. 

187  0. 

187  1. 

7bw. 
330,000 
32,000 

165,000 
12S,000 
118,000 

To.*. 
210,000 

37,000 

10,000 
20«,000 
101,000 

87,000 

Ton*. 
889,000 
43,000 
11,000 
215,000 
160,000 
132,000 

7W. 
288,000 
65,000 
14,000 
262,000 
182,000 
106,000 

Total  .    -    -  Tons 

678,000      1       663,000 

840,000 

906,000 

Or  an  BTer^  of  7a7/>00  tow  f  «r  the  four  j8i«. 

1872. 

18  7  3. 

18  74. 

1875. 

7<Mt. 

836,0C0 
78,000 
16,000 
180,000 
161,000 
00,000 

Ttou. 
408,000 
76,000 
28,000 
868,000 
215,000 
160,000 

Tbfu. 
396,000 
70,000 
26,000 
880,000 
170,000 
160,000 

7W. 
460,000 
71,000 
80,000 
250,000 
158,000 
223,000 

Total  -    -    -  Tons 

663,000 

1,189,000      i    1,101.000 

1,171,000 

Or  an  BreragB  for  Uw  tooryeu*  of  1,016,000  tons. 

1876. 

18  77. 

lS7ft        1       1879. 

Tom. 
462,000 
81,000 
26,000 
346,000 
808,000 
646,000 

row. 

243,000 
46,000 
10,000 
291,000 
247,000 
250,000 

Ton,. 
390,000 
66,000 
26,000 
385,000 
330,000 
280,000 

Tm». 
400,000 
70,000 
30,000 
39A,000 
345,000 
825,000 

i'oTiL  .     -    -  Tom 

1,368,000 

1.005,000 

1,415,000 

1,466,000 

AveragB  for  U 

e  foar  ytirt,  1,3! 
767,000  toiu 

t8,000toDMig<iiw 
in  1868-71. 

itMl«YOT«f[eof 
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Average  Prices  Current  of  Clayed  Manilla  Sugar^  from  the  Year  1858  to  the  Year  1878. 


Average  of  8.  Years, 

Average  of  8  Years. 

Average  of  8  Years. 

Average  of  8  Years. 

1866. 

1867 

• 

1868. 

1869. 

s. 

d. 

, 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

1858       -         -         -     26 

2 

1859       - 

.     24     9 

1860     -         -         .     25 

6 

1861       - 

-     22     - 

1869       •         -         -     24 

9 

1860       . 

-     25     6 

1861     •         -         -     22 

— 

1862      - 

-     20  11 

1860       -         -         -     26 

6 

1861       - 

.     22     - 

1862     -         -         -     20 

11 

1863       . 

-     20     2 

1861       -         -         -     22 

• 

— 

1862       - 

.     20  11 

1863     -         -         -     20 

2 

1864       - 

-     25     8 

1862      -         -         -20 

11 

1863       - 

.     20     2 

1864     -         -         .     26 

8 

1865       - 

'     21     3 

1868       -         -         -     20 

2 

1864       - 

-     25     8 

« 

1865     .         -         -     21 

3 

1866       - 

.     19     2 

1864       -         -         -     25 

1 

8 

1865       - 

-     21     8 

1886     -         -         -     19 

2 

1867       - 

-     20     4 

1865       -         -         -     21 

8 

1866       - 
Average  8  years 

-     19     2 

1867     -         -         -     20 

4 

1866       - 
Average  8  years 

-     21     1 

8)186 

2 

8)179     5 

8)175 

- 

8)170     7 

Average  8  years      -    23 

3 

-     22     5 

Average  8  years    -    21 

lOi 

-     21      4 

Price  in  1866          -     19 

2 

Price  in  1867 
Difference 

Against  1 876. 

-     20     4 

Price  in  1868        •     21 

1 

Price  in  1869 
Difference 

-     21      4i 

Difference       -        -      4 

1 

.       2     1 

Difference      -        -    - 

9  J 

-      Nil. 

Against  1866. 

Against  1868. 

Average 

price  for  8  years 

•         " 

1866-68        -        -     20 

H 

1867-69 

•     20  llj 

Average  of  8  Years. 

Average  of  8  Years. 

Average  of  8  Years. 

Average  of  8  Years. 

18  70. 

1871 

• 

18  72. 

1873. 

s. 

d. 

t 

*.     d. 

8, 

d. 

s,     d. 

1862       -         .         -     20 

11 

1863     - 

-     20     2 

1864     -         -         -     25 

8 

1865      . 

-     21     3 

1868       -         -         -     20 

2 

1864     - 

-     25     8 

1866     -         -         -     21 

3 

1866       - 

-     19     2 

1864       -         -         -     26 

8 

1 865     - 

-     21     8 

1866     -         .         -     19 

2 

1867       - 

-     20     4 

1866       -         .         -     21 

8 

1866     - 

-     19     2. 

1867     -         -         -     20 

4 

1868       - 

-     21      1 

1866       -         .         -     19 

2 

1867     - 

-     20     4 

1868     -         -         .     21 

1 

1869'      - 

-     21     5 

1867       -         -         -     20 

4 

1868     - 

.     21      1 

1869     -         -         -     21 

5 

1870       - 

-     19     2 

1868       .         -         -     21 

1 

1869     - 

-     21      5 

1870     -         -         -     19 

2 

1871       • 

-     21      1 

1869       -         -         -     21 

6 

1870     - 
Average  8  years 

-     19     2 

1871     -         -         .     21 

I 

1872       - 
Average  8  years 

-     22     8 

8)170 

- 

8)168     3 

8)169 

2 

8)166     2 

Average  8  years     -    21 

3 

-     21     -} 

Average  8  years   -    21 

U 

-     20     9^ 

Price  in  1870-         -     19 

2 

Price  in  1871 
Difference    - 

-     21     -J 

Price  in  1872         -    22 

n 

Price  in  1873 
Difference 

Against  1878. 

-     19     6 

Difference      -        -      2 

1 

-      Nil. 

Difference    •        -       l 

6i 

-     1     SI 

Against  1870. 

Favour  of  1872. 

1868-70        -         -     20 

OJ 

1869-71 

-     20     6J 

1870-72        -         -     20 

nj 

1871-73 

-     21     4 

'       1 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEPOBT  FBOU  THB 


AppeniJix,  No.  18.       a^^jiaob  Prices  Current  of  Cu 


L,  frum  the  Year  1868,  &c, — continittd. 


Average  of  8  Years. 


Arerage  of  8  Years. 


Average  of  8  Yearn. 


*.     d. 

*- 

4 

*.    d: 

- 

-     19     2 

1867 

-     ?0 

4 

1868 

-    21     1 

-     20     4 

1868 

-     21 

1 

1869 

-     21     6 

-     21     1 

1866 

-     21 

6 

1870 

-     19     2 

-     21     S 

1B70 

-     16 

2 

IB71 

-     21      I 

-     19     2 

1871 

-     21 

1 

1872 

-     22     8 

-     21     1 

1872 

-   as 

8 

1878 

•     19     6 

-     22     8 

1873 

-     19 

6 

1874 

-     18  10 

-     10     6 

1874 

Avenge  B,  years 

-     18 

10 

1676 

Average  8  years 

-     18     - 

8)164     & 

8)164 

■ 

8)161     9 

years 

-     20     6i 

-     20 

a 

-     20    2) 

i74  - 

.     18  10} 

Price  in  1876  - 
Difference 
Against  1876. 

-     16 

-i 

Price  in  1876  • 
Difference 

Against  1676. 

-     18     7i 

- 

-        1      8i 

■    a 

6i 

-  1  n 

St  1874. 

- 

-     20     S| 

1878-76 

-     18 

»i 

1974-76 

-     18     6 

rage  of  8  Years. 

Average  of  8  Years. 

Average  of  8  Yean. 

187  7. 

18  7  8. 

18  7  9. 

<.    d. 

». 

d. 

*.     d. 

•     21     6 

1870 

■  -  19 

2 

1871 

•     21     1 

- 

•     19     2 

1871 

-     21 

1 

1872         - 

-     22     8 

- 

-     21      1 

1872 

■     22 

8 

1878 

-     16     6 

- 

-    22     8 

1878 

-     19 

6 

1874 

-     18  10 

- 

-     19    e 

1874 

-     18 

10 

1875 

-     18     - 

- 

-     18  10 

1876 

-     18 

- 

1876 

-     18     7 

- 

-     18     - 

1876 

-     18 

7 

1677 

-    22     4 

- 

-     18     7 

1877         -        - 

-     22 

4 

1876         - 

-     17     7      ■ 

8)159     8 

8)160 

2 

8)168     7 

years 

-     16  11 

Averse  8  years 

-     20 

-1 

Average  6  years   - 

16     9J 

B77  - 

•     22     4^ 

Price  in  IB78  - 

-     17 

6t 

- 

-       2     6i 

Against  1878. 
1876-78  - 

-       2 

fil 

Price  on       1 , 
14th  June  1879/' 

ur  of  187 

7. 
.     16     B 

-       19 

6 

*.  6d.  to  17<- 
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Appendix*  No.  14. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Lubbock. 

OvBBZiCHT  der  Productie  van  Ruwe  Suiker  gedurende  de  Jaren  1853  toi  1878  Hn  Tons),  grootendeels 

zamengesteld  uit  OflBcieele  Opgaven,  door  Rueb  Sf  Ledeboer,  Rotteraam. 


JAAR. 


Java 
en  Madura. 


SuriDaaie. 


Caba. 


Maailla. 


1853  - 

1854  - 

1855  - 

1856  - 

1857  - 

1858  - 
18^9  . 

1860  . 

1861  - 

1862  - 

1863  - 

1864  . 

1865  - 

1866  - 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  - 

1870  . 

1871  - 

1872  - 

1873  - 

1874  . 

1875  - 

1876  - 

1877  - 

1878  - 


Tons, 
100,000 
100,000 

97,000 
117,000 
102,288 
122,405 
123,972 
117,847 
122,235 
139,898 
125.287 
139,759 
125,858 
133,947 
123,666 
151,707 
180,266 
120.783 
201,928 
207,842 
167,298 
255,000 
222,000 
200,000 
218,000 


Tons. 
16,520 
16,883 
16.935 
16,181 
15,943 
12,584 
12,638 
16,688 
15,877 
16,388 
13,683 
10,220 
7,806 
9,278 
10,582 
]  1,296 
9,800 
11,154 
11,854 
12,291 
12,525 
12,525 


Tons. 

322,025 

373,636 

391,623 

348,387 

355,000 

384,557 

536,021 

447,349 

465,585 

525,230 

506,860 

575,090 

619,780 

612,180 

597,146 

749,389 

726,237 

725,505 

547,441 

711,795 

796,179 

638,742 

700.513 

569,554 

498.000 


Portorico. 


Brazil'ie, 


Mauritius. 


Eofekch 
Indie. 


Natal. 


Jamaica. 


Tons. 
40,000 
50.000 
55,000 
65,000 
45,469 
32.415 
60,000 
63,000 
60,000 
82,000 
83.151 
61,235 
52,270 
52,648 
61,977 
71,117 
68,817 
78,220 
87,400 
91,701 
82,942 
100,714 
122,000 

122,058 
117,826 


Tons, 
111,975 
66,364 
58,377 
82,000 
85,000 
69^44 
58,000 
57,000 
67,000 
68,000 
63,000 
61,590 
63,375 
64,417 
68.229 
73,935 
81,500 
102,110 
103,304 
89.559 
101.190 
81,000 
72,188 


JAAR. 


Engelsch 
Guiana. 


Australie. 


Louisiana. 


Tons. 
138,000 

85,000 
106,000 

88,000 
109,000 

85,000 
120,000 

56,927 
176,000 
118.000 
238,280 
237,898 
135,109 
150,018 

95,290 
113,352 
103,078 
101.509 
143,975 
157,809 
136,000 
121,000 
148,000 

98,394 
149^21 


•  Tons. 

80,811 
101,461 
110,254 
113,736 
111,236 
103,614 
118,949 
110,848 
13.7,612 
111,673 
158,209 
121,792 
129,581 
120,751 
106,741 
116,534 

78,227 
132.129 

90,427 
124,806. 
125,446 
116,825 

85,000 
104,436 
119.625 


Tons. 

61,000 

40,000 

36,000 

64,810 

79,605 

48,828 

57,595 

43,645 

42,928 

35,966 

13,894 

24,213 
21,738 
11,179 
5,892 
24,495 
19,034 
17.524 
21,279 
34,087 
17,126 


Tons. 


1 

12 

41 

115 

294 

1,236 

776 

858 

1,317 

4,221 

3,765 

3,303 

3,607 

4,733 

7,617 

5,408 

8,872 

7,097 

7,210 

6,935 


Tons. 

21,361 

28,347 

26,119 

23,241 

27,895 

31.799 

27,504 

30,437 

33,2^4 

31,215 

28.444 

26,517 

24,547 

30,492 

26,281 

32.352 

24,950 

21,846 

26,296 

24,888 

19,899 

19,879 


Martinique.  Guadeloupe. 


Reunion. 


Cayenne. 


Egypte. 


"TOTAAL 

der  voorg". 
Kolonien. 


Barbadoa. 


Trinidad. 


Tons. 

25,566 

31,216 

27,302 

30,205 

25,948 

36,237 

28,242 

30,356 

45,055 

31,614 

29,583 

25,927 

33,046 

38,868 

37,624 

40,005 

22,455 

27,752 

37,762 

27.616 

26,266 

40,199 

54,369 


Beetwortel. 
Productie. 

Europa. 


Tons. 
24,010 
25,028 
21,712 
27.072 
29,041 
34,143 
28,742 
30.288 
30,859 
41,307 
37,421 
34,554 
31,359 
45,575 
46,413 
46.519 
52,044 
45,866 
60,023 
*51,546 
48,206 
41,126 
59,247 
45,743 


TOTAAL. 


185B 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1664 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Tons. 

38,096 

39,799 

38,366 

36,125 

38,136 

41,241 

39,081 

43,539 

50,643 

45,496 

53,974 

51,794 

60,671 

64,303 

58.168 

63,225 

53,300 

66,820 

73,556 

62.709 

76,579 

78,313 

72.052 


Tons. 
2.485 
1,174 
4,344 
1.845 
1,551 
3,212 
1,271 
2,687 
4,157 
5.057 
2,988 
3,135 
3.017 
3,325 
3,370 
2,911 
2.616 
2,909 
4,920 
5,347 
5,497 
5,017 


Ton%. 
224,662 
173.318 
115.714 

56.850 
139,849 
179,000 
181.148 
110,920 
114,377 
^29,705 

3,334 
7,500 
20,500 
18,824 
42,128 
43,545 
72,441 
64,231 
69,800 
59,300 
49,224 


Tons. 
20,700 
24,300 
18,500 
26,600 
22.300 
^8,500 
27,900 
32,954 
31,887 
82,101 
30,459 
24,161 
30,491 
34,657 
29,403 
37,627 
37,330 
38,252 
41,821 
39,699 
37,515 
43,441 
50,526 


Tons. 

14,800 

22,000 

21,000 

21,600 

18,500 

27,500 

24,400 

28,800 

27,316 

31,313 

30,266 

15,906 

24,457 

33,942 

22.759 

30,512 

28,022 

34,211 

38,434 

31.786 

35.845 

34.854 

48,032 


Tons. 

33,100 

89,700 

56,900 

57,000 

51,000 

58,000 

62,600 

65.878 

72,142 

54,568 

68.616 

35,913 

39,916 

48,085 

52,966 

35.979 

27.541 

42,655 

23,533 

33,100 

30,450 

36,353 

35,450 


Tons. 
3O0 

600 
200 
300 
401 
1,100 
897 

m 

249 
420 
516 
583 
796 
1,735 
421 
418 
405 
324 

440 
.    170 


Tons. 

1,303 

1,332 

1,070 

634 

1,112 

1,258 

1,047 

520 

631 

588 

341 

102 

69 

49 

2,447 

6,462 

13.051 

12,630 

15,863 

20,359 

44,200 

49,800 


JAAR. 


Value  Net 
of 

Trinidad  Sugar 
per  Cwl. 


Beet  Crop. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

over 

Previous  Crop. 


JAAR. 


Ton*. 
1,276,714 
1,219,558 
1.202,R17 
1,176,498 
1,259,214 
1,300.253 
1,510,504 
1,291.316 
1.496.264 
1,601.226 
1.486,193 
1,433.664 
1,417.413 
1,488,872 
1,378,407 

■  1,636,096 
1,585,309 
1,661.834 
1,599,064 

1 1,811, 826  J 
1,840,986 

111,710,763 


Tont. 
200,000 
160.000 
210,000 
261,000 
209,000 
387,032 
406,055 
437,963 
336,826 
404.411 
452,129 
385,744 
516.839 
630.237 
654,000 
664.888 
846,422 
942,590 
873,300 
11,142,896 
1,110,166 
1,054,155 
1.165,356 


Value  Net 

of 

Trinidad  Sugar 

per  Cwt. 


Tons. 
1,476,714 
1,379,1^68 
1,412,817 
1,437,488 
1,468,214 
1,687,285 
1,916,559 
1,729,279 
1,833,090 
2,005,637 
1,938322 
l,8ly,408 
1,934,252 
2,119,109 
2,032,407 
2,300,984 
2,431,731 
2,604,829 
2,472,688 
t2,954,722§ 
2,951,152 
2,764,818 


Beet  Crop. 

I 

Inctenstf  per  Cent. 

over 

Previous  Crop. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


s.    d. 

17  4 

14  8 
16  10 

18  5 
18  11 

15  8 


34 

22 

4 

U 
27 
11 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


s.    d. 

19  4 

20  10 
16  1 
15  7 
14    4 


7  deficient. 

31  increabe. 

3  deficient. 

5  deficient. 

20  increase. 


•  43,266.  t  Actual  1,790,929  in  1872.  X  De  openstaaude  cijfera  aangenomen  op  200,000  tone. 

II  Total  ia  Rueb  k  Ledeboer's ;  details  from  otber  sources,  which  do  not  agree  with  Rueb  &  Ledeboer's.  §  2,933,825  in  1872. 

Note, — £>e  opgaven  van  Mauritius  eu  Reunion  loopen  nipt  van  1  Januarij  tot  31  December  doch  over  den  oogsttijd. 
Memorandum. — ^The  above  teble  only  contains  the  figures  of  Messrs.  Rueb  &  Ledeboer  up  to  the  year  1872,  those  subsequent  to  that  year  have  been  added 
by  Mr.  Lubbock. 

The  net  valuer  of  Trinidad  sugars  are  Mr.  Lubbock's  figures,  and  -4  «.  must  be  added  to  them  to  arrive  at  (he  market  price,  and  the  calouiAtcd  per-zentage  of 
increase  of  beet  crop  have  also  been  added  by  Mr.  Lubbock. 

0.104.  3  P  4 
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PAPEB  handed  in  by  Mr.  Martineau,  25  July  1879 


ExTKACTED  from"  Mr.  F.  O.  Lichfs  Monthly  Circulars. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR. 


• 

YEARS. 

t 

186  5. 

18  66. 

18  67. 

1868. 

18  69. 

187  0. 

187  1. 

Great  Britain      - 
♦Europe     - 
United  States      - 

• 

•                           4.                            • 

•    -    -     Tons 

tons. 

m                      m 

• 

Tons. 

1 

Tons. 

m                      m 
»                     m 

Tons. 

Tons. 
622,742 

681,004 

428,785 

Tons. 
668,882 

666,186 

465,740 

Tons. 
687,489 

699,065 

540,157 

Total 

1,466,629 

1,551,976 

i 

1,559,477 

1,595,287 

1,732,481 

1,800,208 

1,926,661 

1 

France  only 

-  Tons 

•                        m 

- 

• 

- 

820,680 

816,496 

840,279 

Y  E  A  R  6 

\. 

18  72. 

1878. 

187  4. 

187  5. 

18  76, 

187  7. 

1 

18  78. 

Great  Britain 
,  ^Europe 
United  States 

-    -    -     Tom 

Tons. 
715,409 

• 

580,871 
564,128 

Tons. 
797,645 

071,428 

580,000 

9 

Tons. 
820,141 

087,540 

656,000 

Tons. 
928,568 

679,172 

642,000 

Tons. 
886,588 

726,408 

610,000 

Tons. 
868,265 

705,281 

614,000 

Tons. 
944,277 

829,111 

645,000 

Total 

1,860,408 

2,049,073 

2,168,081 

2,249,740 

2,222,946 

2,187,546 

2,418,388 

France  only 

"  Ton9 

1 
224,145 

275,914 

250,882 

f 

277,831 

250,595 

257,407 

289,951 

• 

Includes  German  Empire,  France,  Holland,  and  remaining  five  principal  £ntrep6t8. 


\ 
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[N.B.—  ln  this  Index  the  Figures  folIowiDg  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses^  and  those  in  the  Analjsii) 
of  Eyiddnoe  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Eyidence  i  and  the  Figures  following 
App,  to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix.] 


A. 

ABOLITION  OF  DUTIES.  Memorial  from  the  refiners  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
dated  30th  March  1874,  urging  that  if  the  sugar  duties  were  abolished  England  should 
still  be  a  party  to  a  convention  for  doing  away  with  foreign  bounties,  Martineau  651- 
654 Support  given  in  the  British  refiners'  memorial  of  '25th  March  1874  to  an  abo- 
lition of  duties  in  England  concurrently  with  steps  for  obtaining  a  new  treaty  relative  to 
foreign  bounties,  ib.  659-661. 

Abolition  of  Foreign  Bounties*  See  Bounties >  Countervailing  Duty.  Refining  in 
Bond. 

Agricultural  Interests.     See  Beetroots,  Sfc. 

America.     See  United  States. 

Amsterdam  Refiners.     See  Holland. 

Antigua.     See  Concrete  Sugars.         West  Indies. 

Assessment  of  Duties.  Evidence  in  detail  relative  to  the  system  of  assessing  the  sugar 
duties  ill  the  several  foreign  countries^  and  the  objections  to  which  open^  Martineau  120 

et  seq, Explanations  relative  to  the  system  of  assessment  of  the  duty  in  Belgium^  and 

the  mode  of  estimating  the  drawback;  bounty  involved,  ib.  127.  132. 135-148.  421-437. 

Particulars  in  reference  to  certain  experiments  for  fixing  the  yields  of  different  classes 
of  sugar,  as  in  France,  as  a  basis  for  regulating  the  duties  and  drawbacks  ;  unreliability 

of  this  system,  Martineau  179-182.    190-192.  196,  197.  200  et  seq. Large  bounty 

being  obtained  in  America  under  the  system  of  assessment  of  sugar  by  colour,  ib.  859 
Peculiarly  unsatisfactory  assessment  of  the  duties  in  Austria,  ib.  865-871. 

Advantage  of  the  use  of  the  polariscope  in  assessing  the  duties,  Duncan  1021-1024. 

1028-1031 Illustration  in  America  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  colour  standards  in  assessing 

the  duty,  Hogg  3960-3962. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  colouring  matter  in  sugar  with  the  object  of 
evading  the  duty ;  entire  development  of  this  art  since  the  year  1864,  Martineau  6159- 
6166. 

See  also  Bounties.        Conferences  and  Conventions.       France,  1.      Rqfining  in  Bond. 
Saccharimetry. 

AUSTRO'HUNGARY  : 

1.  Complaints  as  to  the  Sugar  Bounties  in  Austria,  and  the  Effect  upon  the 

British  and  the  West  Indian  Trades. 

2.  Complaints  on  the  part  of  France. 

3.  Estimated  Amount  qfthe  Bounties. 

4.  Remedial  Measures  proposed;  Suggestions  for  a  Countervailing  Duty  on 

Sugar  from  Austria. 

5.  Favoured  Nation  Clause. 

6.  Detailed  Information  supplied  by  Mr.  Jemingham. 

7.  Explanations  in  Detail  by  M.  Jacquemart. 

8.  Statistics  on  various  Points. 

1.  Complaints  as  to  the  Sugar  Bounties  in  Austria,  and  the  Effsct  upon  the  British 
and  the  West  Indian  Trades  : 

Lai-ger  import  of  raw  beet  sugar  into  England,  in  recent  years,  from  Austria  and  Ger- 
many than  from  France ;  reference  hereon  to  the  higher  bounty  in  Austria  upon  low- 
3^1*  Z  o  2  class 
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AVSTRO-HONGABY — continued. 

1.   Complaints  as  to  the  Suffar  Bounties  in  Austria,  ^c — continued. 

class   than  upon   high-class   sugar,   Martinrau  71-75 Prejudicial   effect   upon   the 

Tlrititih  trade  \>y  Austrian  exports  to  other  markets,  ib,  ^51,  852.  856. 

rliculars  relative  to  the  system  of  leyyiog  the  sugar  dutira  in  Austria,  and  the 
s  by  which  the  bounty  is  obtained ;  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  syntem  of  assessing; 
uty,  though  modificatiunn  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  Martineau  865-871 
Limited  advantnge  to  the  English  refining  trade  from  the  Austrian  bounties  on  raw 
',  the  refiners  fully  approving  of  an  abolition  of  such  bounties,  ib.  goi-903. 

ry  complicated  system  of  bounties  and  drawbacks  in  Austria,  i^uncon  I148 ■ 

diency  of  getting  rid  of  the  bounty,  as  operating  very  injuriously,  Easton  1 736 

ment  ihat  Austria  enjoys  great  privileges  in  regard  (o  supplying  this  country  with 

ugar, /"rftrr*  4432,  «433.  2510-2514,  2520-2529- Evidence  relative  tu  the  evils 

3  foreign  bounty  system,  witness  submitting  that  the  Austrian  bounties  hitve  had  a 
'iai  influence  upon  the  present  depression  in  the  West  Indies,  HUl  2821-2825. 
-2908.  2916-2921.  2934-2955.  3000  3011. 

ference  to  Mr.  Jejningham's  reports  in  regard  to  ihe  Austrian  bounties;  syptem  of 
ng  it  compulsory  to  collect  a  certain  amount  of  revenue,  Lubbock  3070-3086.  3393— 

Correspondence   between   the   West   Indian   Committee  and  the   Marquis  of 

bnrv  with  reference  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  Austrian  bounties  on  the  sugar 

t  *^'  3306-3309- Opinion  that  the  Austrian  Governcnent  are  doing  what  they  can 

t  an  end  <o  the  bounties ;  injury  to  the  trade  which  would  result  from  their  sudden 
ase,  ib.  3546-3652. 

planaiion  ihat  the  great  increase  in  the  Austrian  growth  of  beet  has  taken  place 
n  the  last  i»o  or  three  years,  and  that  it  is  since  then  the  great  pressure  of  the 
ties  has  been  felt,  Forster  4838,  4839. 


'ong  measures  lately  taken  by  the  Austrian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
ouuties;  statement  by  the  Austrian  Finance  Minister  that  it  maybe  necessary  to 
!iem  into  bond  as  (be  only  means  of  aboliahing  them,   Walpole  4941-4944,  5956- 

Tendency  under  the  new  Austrian  law  to  reduce  the  bounties  in  that  country 

considerably;  minimum  revenue  fixed   upon,  ib.  5276-5278.   6956-5964 The 

of  the  Austrian  bounty  is  to  cheapen  raw  sugar  all  over  the   world,  Martineau 

: 6070. 

2.  Complaints  on  the  part  of  France : 

gument  of  the  French  sugar  manufacturers  thac  if  France   abolishes  her  bounties, 

Uetrin  does  not,  the   French  trade  will  be  giadually  extinguished,  ^ottjtM^  4187- 

j  I>e  Mot  4279-4285. 

ong  complaints  made  by  the  French  fahricants  that  their  susiar  is  suffering  in  our 

,  at  the  hands  of  Anstria,  in  conse<)uence  of  the  bounties,  Walpole  4963-4965 

ilaint's  also  by  the  French  that  they  are  losing  the  Mediterranean  ti-ade  in  conse- 

;e  of  the  Austrian  Iwunty  system,  ib,  5272,  5273. 

lement  by  France  that  the  admission  of  Austrian  bounty-fed  sugar  into  England 

n  injurious  effect  upon  French  raw  sugar  which  has  no  bounty,  Sir  L,  Mallet  6504- 

Iter  from  M.  L^on  Say,  dated  29th  April  1879,  relative  to  tlie  production  of  sugar 
mce,  and  the  growing  export  from  Austro-Hungary  to  Great  Britain,  App.  368, 

3.  '^timattd  Amount  of  tht  Bounties : 

ibility  of  witness  to  state  the  amount  of  the  Austrian  bounty ;  reference  hereon  to 

limate  byM,  Jacquemsrt,  Martineau  866-K75 Behef  that  the  bounty  in  Austria 

>nt  the  same  as  in  Germany;  doubt  as  to  the  effect  to  be   produced   by  the  new 

Duncan  1  i^jS-i  150 The  loss  to  the  Austrian  Exchequer  in  1877-78  on  account 

s  sugar  bounty,  was  about  1,850,000  /.  sterhng,  Lubbock  3441,  3442. 
liniated  amount  of  the  bounties  paid  by  the  Austrian  Exchequer  on   the  export  of 
s;  improbability  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  Austrian  exports  to 
ind,  in  consequence  of  their  being  lumped  with  the  Oerman  exports,   fValpoIe 

■67I9'  6753-5725-  6769,  5770 The  bounty  is  calculated,  for  the  year  1878-79, 

,  Qd.  a  hundredweight,  Martineau  6073,  6074, 

4.  Remedial  Measures  proposed  ;  Suggestions  for  a  Countervailiag  Duty  on  Sugar 

from  Austria: 
isfaction  to  be  given  by  carrying  out  the  Convention  of  1S77,  thounb  as  regards 

itt  a  countervailing  duty  should  be  applied,  3far^t?t«au  843-860. 876-878 Neces- 

F  inviting  both  Austria  and  Germany  to  join  in  any  future  conference  which  may 
led  together  upon  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  Martineau  850-860;  Lubbock 
3282.  3304,  3305. 

Decided 
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AUSTRO'HUNGARY — continued. 

4.  Remedial  Measures  proposed^  ^c— -continued. 

Decided  opinion  that  we  can,  and  should,  compel  Austria  to  abolish  the  bounties  by 
our   putting  on.  a  countervailing  duty  on  imports  from   Austria;  belief  that  her  sole 

object  is  to  get  the  Enghsh  market,  Hoffff  4617-4621 Conclusion  that  England,  which 

possesses  the  largest  market  for  sugar,  should  check  Austrian  sugar  coming  in  below 
the  natural  market  price ;  contention  that  sucii  a  course  would  not  place  Austrian  beet- 
root sugar  manufacturers  at  a  disadvantage,  Forster  47B0-4799. 

Explanation  that  a  countervailing  duty  would  have  the  effect  of  collecting  the 
Austrian  bounty  at  our  ports,  and  distributing  it  amongst  the  ratepayers  of  this 
country;  interception  of  the  Austrian  bounty  at  our  ports  would  neutralise  its  effect 
in  stimulating  their  sugar  trade,  Walpole  49.5*2-4955 Assertion  by  the  Belgian  dele- 
gates at  the  conferences  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  origin  of 
I         Austrian  sugar  going  through  Belgium,  ib.  4957-4959. 

Estimate  that  the  amount  of  duty  necessary  to  countervail  the  Austrian  bounty  would 

be  about  2  /.  or  3  /.  per  ton  ;  it  does  not  follow  from  this  calculation  that  Austrian  sugar 

*  cofnes  into  our  market  2/.  or  3/.  less  than  it  would  otherwise,  Walpole  5162-5154. 

5182. 

Calculation  that  an  average  countervailing;  duty  of  3  /.  105.  per  ton  might  be  charged 
on  sugar  coming  from  Austria,  instead  of  differential  duties  on  raw  and  refined  sugar; 
admission  hereon  that  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  the  retiner  are  not  identical, 
Walpole  57^5-077  ••  5882-5895.  5972-5977- 

6.  Favoured  Nation  Clause : 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  Austria,  having  a  favoured  nation  clause  with  England, 
would  have  no  right  to  demand  that  her  sugar  would  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as 
French  sugar;  belief  that  Austria,  instead  of  complaining,  would  very  much  desire  that 

England  should  settle  the  whole  question,  Walpole  5006-5017 Opinion  that  France 

has  been  subjected  to  a  wrong  in  our  markets  by  Austria  having  gone  outside  the  spirit 
^         •  of  the  favoured  nation  clause,  ib.  5749. 

Stipulations  with  regard  to  most  favoured  nation  treatment  of  produce  and 
manufactures  in  Commercial  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Austro-Hungary,  App. 

370- 

6.  Detailed  Information  supplied  by  Mr,  Jerningham  : 

Report  by  Mr.  Jerningham,  dated  gth  May  1879,  contJiining  information  in  detail  rela- 
tive to  the  system  of  sugar  duties,  8cc.,  in  Austro-Hungary,  and  supplying  statistics  on 
various  points,  App.  337  347. 

7.  Explanation  in  detail  by  Mr,  Jacquemart :  * 

Paper  prepared  6y  M.  F.  Jacquemart,  Vice-President  of  the  Centi-al  Committee  of 
Sugar  Manufacturers  of  France,  dated  April  1879,  with  reference  to  the  sugar  system  of 
Austro-Hungary,  and  the  operation  of  the  bounties,  App.  389-393. 

Further  statement  by  M.  Jacquemart,  dated  29th  June  1879,  with  reference  *^  *^® 
sugar  system  of  Austro-Hungary  and  the  Austro- Hungarian  bounties,  App.  394-398. 

8.  Statistics  on  various  Points : 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  export  and  import  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  in  the  several 
years  1 855-77  ;  ^PP'  340. 

Statement  relative  to  the  number  of  sugar  factories  in  Austria  and  Hungary, 
respectively,  in  each  year,  from  1851  to  1875-76;  -dp;?.  347. 

Table  showing  the  tax  on  beetroots,  the  duty  for  sugar  imported,  and  the  drawbacks 
granted, -ip;?.  347. 

Amount  of  production  of  beet  sugar  in  each  of  the  years  1868-79  ;  App.  406. 

Paper  showing  the  quantity  exported  from  Austria  in  different  years,  App.  399. 

See  also  Bounties.         Conferences  and  Conventions.  Countervailing  Duty.        iZe- 

fining  in  Bond. 

B. 

Barbados.        See  Colonial  Company.         West  Indies. 

Beetroots,  and  Beetroot  Sugar: 

1.  Production  of  Beetroots  and  of  Beetroot  Sugar  on  the  Continent* 

2.  Imports  of  Beet  Sugar  into  Great  Britain. 

3.  Question  f{f  Production  of  Beetroots  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Relative  Qualities  of  Beetroot  and  Cane  for  Sugar  Purposes. 

1.  Production  of  Beetroots  and  of  Beetroot  Sugar  on  the  Continent: 

Prospect  of  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  on  the  Continent,  Duncan 

1164 Several  sources  of  supply  of  beet  sugar;  quesuon  of  continued  competition 

321.  303  beii^ 
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Beetroots,  and  Beetroot  Sugar — continued. 

1.  Production  of  Beetroots  and  of  Beetroot  Sugar  on  the  Continent — continued. 

being  thus  secured,   Gadesden  1370-1380.  1416,1417 Contingencies  to  which  the 

supply  of  beet  suear  at  a  cheap  co9t  \»  liable^  so  thai  its  permanency  cannot  be  calculated 
upon,  ij.  1510-1518. 

Effect  of  the  bounty  in  France  and  Austria  in  stimulating  the  production  of  beetroot, 

a  poition  of  the  bounty  ^oing  to  the  landowner,  Martineau  2306-2322 Information 

in  regard  to  the  production  of  beetroot  sugar  on  the  Continent;  greater  liability  of  the 
beet  crop  ihan  of  the  sugar  cane  to  general  failure,   Lubbock  3087-3096.  3099.   3102. 

3110.  33i5-33'24 Increased  production  of  beetroot  sugar  abroad;  measures  taken  in 

Europe  to  greatly  increase  the  growth  of  beetroot,  ib,  341 1, 3412. 3446-3458 Grounds 

for   the  opinion  that   beet  growing  does  not  pay  in  France,  ib.  3457,  3458 Effect 

of  an  increase  in  the  priceof  su(>ar  to  stimulate  the  production  of  beetroot;  increase  in  the 
growth  in  the  present  year  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  ib.  3578-3582. 
3669,  3670. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  beetroot  crop  is  not  to  be  entirely  depended  upon   by  sugar 
consumers ;  beetroot,  in  fact,  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  cane,  and  is,  moreover,  a  precarious 

crop,  CAaiwJtfT*  5422-5424 Impossibility  of  u>ing  beetroot  sugar  without  it*  being 

refined^  Walpole  5969-5971.  5978-5980 Very  large  increase  in  the  growth  of  beetroot 

on  the  Continent  since  the  year  1868,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6405-6408. 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr«  Lubbock  showing  the  import  of  Continental  beet  sugar  in 
1862  and  1868,  and  in  each  of  the  years  1871-78,  App.  404-406. 

Statement  showing  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  each  Continental  country  in  each 
of  the  years  1868  to  1879,  App.  406. 

Annual  production  of  beetroot  sugar  in  Europe  since  1853,  ^VP'  4^9* 

2.  Imports  of  Beet  Sugar  into  Cheat  Britain : 

Necessarily  increasing  use  of  beet  sugar  in  witness'  refinery,  Duncan  1041.  1227    ■ 
Great  increase  in  the  import  of  beet  sugar,  ib.  1219. 


Increase  in  the  importation  of  beetroot  sugar  to  the  extent  of  300,000  tons  since  1862, 
whiL'^t  West  Indian  sugar  has  remained  stationary  ;  belief  that  an  increased  cultivation 
of  beetroot  sugar  in  France  would  not  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price,  HUt  2627- 
2633.  2715-2720.  2882-2887. 

3,  Question  of  Jh^oduction  of  Beetroots  in  the  United  Kingdom: 

Facility  in  growing  beetroots  and  producing  beetroot  sugar  profitably  in  England 
but  for  the  bounties  on    the  Continent,  Duncan   1017-1020.  1025-1027.   1036-1050. 

1147 -Successful  cultivation  of  beetroots  by  witness  in  Suffolk,  ib.  1019.  1147.  1178- 

1181- Boon  to  agriculturists  by  a  large  demand  for  beetroots  for  sugar  production, 

ib.  1 159— ^-Further  statement  as  to  beetroot  being  capable  of  successful  cultivation  in 
England  on  a  large  scale,  ib.  1178-1181. 

Dissent  from  Mr.  Duncan's  opinion  that  beet  can  be  grown  profitably  in  England; 
witness,  however,  is  not  well  informed  on  this  subject,  Gadesden  1357-1359.  1422-1429. 
1436. 

Experiments  made  by  Mr.  Law  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  beetroot ;  instance  in  which 
twenty-eight  tons  were  obtained  from  a  single  acre,  Lubbock  3451-3458. 

Want  of  fairplay   for  the  successful  cultivation  of  beetroot  in  England,   Gadesden 

1493,  1494 Advantage  in  beetroot  being  produced  close  to  the  factories,  t&.  14955 

1496. 

Doubt  as  to  the  English  climate  being  suitable  for  beet-growing  on  a  large  scale, 

Shephtard  1922.  1929-1932 Belief  that  in  the  absence  of  bounties' beet  might  be 

grown  profitably  in  England  for  sugar  manufacture;  that  is,  in  competition  with  cane, 
martineau  2200-2205. 

Unsuccessful  attempt  made  some  years  ago  in  Ireland  to  grow  beet  for  sugar-making 

purposes,  ^i77  2628-2633.  2771-2775 Possibility  of  successful  competition  by  Ireland 

in  the  growth  pf  beetroot  for  sugar,  ib.  2640.  2755,  2756.  2760. 

Grounds  for  believing  that  beetroot  can  be  grown  in  this  country  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  foreign  beet;  favourable  report  by  Sir  Bobert  Kane  as  to  the  possibility 
of  growing  beetroot  in  Ireland,  Lubbock  3175-3187.  3447. 

Further  information  respecting  the  growth  of  beetroot  in  England ;  assertion  that  as 
regards  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  beet  we  can  safely  compete  with  that  grown  in 

France,  Martineau  6214-6221 Statement  that  beetroot  is  in  no  way  an  exhausting 

crop,  it  being  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  in  consequence  of  the  deepcultiva^ 

tion  required^  ib,  6216,  6217 ^Possibility  of  getting  thirty  tons  of  beetroot  to  the  acre, 

though  th    average  crop  is  only  about  twenty  tons,  ib.  6221. 

4.  Betative 


[ 
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Beetroots,  and  Beetroot  Sugar — continued. 

4.  Relative  Qualities  of  Beetroot  and  Cam  for  Sugar  Purposes  : 

Evidence  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  cane  and  beet,  and  as  to  the  larger  amount  of 
saccharine  in  cane,  Shepheard  1882-1^89.  1908-1912.  1940*1942,  1959-1962;  Hill 
2927,2928;  Lubbock  3236-3241.3426;  fiiij;?  3870,  3871  ;  Forster  4670.  473^4746 
Contention  that  without  the  aid  of  a  bounty,  foreign  beet  could  not  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  West  Indian  cane-grown  sugar^  Hill  2639.  2754-2759. 

See  also  Austro-Hungary*  Belgium.  Bounties.  Cane  Sugar.  Consumers. 
Consumption  of  Sugar.  Countervailing  Duty.  France,  Germany.  Hoi" 
land.         Price.        Raw  Sugar.         Refiners.         Refining  in  Bond. 

Belgium: 

1.  System  of  Sugar  Duties  and  Drawbacks ;  Bounty  involved. 

2.  Amount  of  Sugar  Productiony  and  of  Export. 

3.  Negotiations  and  Conventions  ;  Question  of  Refining  in  Bond. 

4.  Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause  ( Commercial  Treaty). 

1.  System  of  Sugar  Duties  and  Drawbacks  ;   Bounty  involved : 

Inforitiation  relative  to  the  Belgian  system  of  levying  the  sugar  duty,  and  of  estimating 
the  drawback  ;  defects  complained  of,  a   bounty  beinij  really  given  on    export  of  loaf 

sugar,  Martineau  127.  132.  135-148 Statement  showmg  that  the  system  operates  as 

a  reduction  of  duty  to  the  consumers  and  also  as  a  stimulus  to  export,  ib.  401-404 

Reference  to  the  system  of  assessing  the  duty  on  sugar  made  in  the  beetroot  factories  by 
the  density  of  the  juice,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  classifiecT  scale  under  the  con- 
vention of  1864;  *^-  421-437 The  bounty  is  paid  entirely  by  the  consumers,  and  not 

by  the  State,  Lubbock  3066,  3067. 

Memorandum  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  Graham  Sandford,  dated  Brussels,  7th  May  1879, 
containing  information  in  detail  relative  to  the  system  of  sugar  duties,  bounties,  &c.,  in 
Belgium,  App.  335-337- 

2.  Amount  of  Sugar  Productiony  and  of  Export: 

Very  small  export  of  refined  sugar  from  Belgium,  Martineau  405 Large  exports  of 

sugar  of  different  kinds  from  Belgium ;  belief  that  it  comes  mainly  to  this  country, 
Lubbock  3443,  3444. 

Paper  showing  the  quantity  exported  in  different  years,  App.  399. 

Amount  of  production  of  beet  sugar  in  each  of  the  years  1868-79  ;  App.  406. 

:).  Negotiations  and  Conventions ;   Question  of  Refining  in  Bond : 

Evidence  in  detail  relative  to  the  negotiations,  conferences,  and  conventions  in  1863, 
and  subsenti«niiy,  between  France,  £ngland,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  with  a  view  primarily 
to  the  abolition  of  bounties,  Martineau  168  et  seq^ 

Memorial  agreed  to  bv  Belgian ya^nc^Tif^,  there  being  also  a  memorial  from  Belgian 

refiners  objecting  to  the  Convention  of  1864,  Martineau  363 Decided  objection  made 

by  the  Belgian  delegates  at  the  conference  ot  1872  to  refining  in  bond,  ib.  462.  465 

Strong  approval  of  refining  in  bond  by  the  Belgian  sugar  manufacturers,  ib.  473,  474. 

Grounds  for  the  argument  that  the  Belgian  system  should  not  siand  in  the  way  of 
refining  in  bond  ;  memorial  from  Belgian  manufacturers  advocating  Excise  supervision, 

Martineau  565-568,  573-579 Exceptional  position  occupied  by  Belgium  under  the 

Convention  of  March  1877,  she  undertaking  to  reduce  her  duties  one*half  in  lieu  of 
refining  in  bond,  ib.  789-792.  6149-6152. 

Approval  of  England  giving  Belgium,  and  other  countries  in  a  similar  condition,  a 
somewhat  exceptional  position,  even  cilthough  it  should  give  a  minimum  of  bounty,  with 
the  object  of  remedying  a  greater  evil,  Lubbock  3659-3661. 

4.  Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause  (  Commercial  Treaty) : 

Stipulations  with  regard  to  most  favoured  nation  treatment  of  produce  and  manufac- 
tures in  Commercial  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  App.  371. 

See  also  Bounties.         Conferences  and  Conventions.         Countervailing  Duty.        Re^ 
fining  in  Bond. 

Bounties  {Duties  and  Drawbacks): 

1.  Generally  as  to  Systems  of  Sugar  Duties  and  Drawbacks  in  Foreign 

Countries,  and  the  Bounties  involved. 

2.  As  to  the  Prejudicial  Effect  of  Foreign  Bounties  on  the  British  Sugar  Trade. 

3.  As  to  the  Expediency  of  an  Abolition  of  Bounties,  and  as  to  the  Action 

taken  for  this  purpose. 

1.  Generally  as  to  Systems  of  Sugar  Duties  and  Drawbacks  in  Foreign  Countries, 
and  the  Bounties  involved : 
Impracticability  of  calculating  accurately  the  amount  of  the  foreign  bounties,  Mar- 
tineau 107.  2304,  2305 Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  drawback  upon  foreign 

export  of  loaf  sugar  necessarily  involves  a  bounty,  ib.  iiy  et  seq. 
321.  304  Particulars 
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Bounties  {Duties  and  Drawbacks)— contmued. 

1.  Generally  as  to  Systems  of  Sugar  Duties  and  Drawtacksj  ^c. — continued. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  sysiem  of  levying  the  duty,  apd  of  calculating  tho  draw- 
back^ in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and  America ;  important  defects 
complained  of,  so  that  bounties  are  yirtually  ^iiven,  Martineau  120  et  seq, Recogni- 
tion by  foreign  countries  of  the  existence  of  bounties,  the  object  of  international  nego- 
tiations having  been  to  get  rid  of  bounties,  ib,  166-171. 

Every  country  in  Europe  gives   a   bounty,  more   or  less,  Duncan   1025 Long 

existence  of  the  system   of  bounties,  ib.  1239,  1240 Threefold  sources  of  supply 

of  bounty-fed  loaf  sugar,  viz.,  France,  Holland,  and  America,  Martineau  2215- 
2220. 

General  information  in  regard  to  the  bounty  system  on  the  Continent,  and  the  exces- 
sive drawbacks  paid  by  the  Austrian  and  other  Governments,  Lubbock  3043-3086.  3093. 

3203-3211.  3226-3229.  3324.  3532  ff  «ej. Evidence  lelative  to  the  bounties,  their 

amount  and  operation,  the  system  being  very  objectionable,  Fouquet  4134-4173'  4224- 
4226— Explanations  on  several  points  in  connection  with  the  Toreign  bounties ;  the 
amount  of  bounty  paid  last  year  by  the  Austrian  Government  was  about  a  million  and 
a  half  sterling,  Hogg  4340-4345.  4505-4522,  456.5-4577'  46' 2-4621. 

Strong  opinion  that  no  system  of  import  duties  and  drawbacks  can  be  arranged  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  ensure  that  nothins;:  more  or  less  will  ever  be  given  in  drawbacks 
than  is  paid  in  duty,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6264,  6265. 

Information  sii^pli'^d  in  detail  by  Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad  as  to  the 
system  of  duties,  drawbacks,  and  bounties  in  various  foreign  countries,  App.  334 
et  seq. 

i 

2.  As  to  the  Prejudicial  Effect  of  Foreign  Bounties  on  the  British  Sugar  Trade : 

Conclusion  that  the  bounty  system  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  production 
of  loaf  sugar  in  this  country;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  Martineau  27.  110,  ill.  120 

et  seq. Extracts  from  letter  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  in  1863  as  to  the  mode  of  arriving  aC  the 

duties  and  drawback,  and  as  to  the  preju<licial  effect  upon  English  refiners  and  upon  the 

export  of  loaf  sugar  from  this  country,  ib.  200-210 Immense  relief  by  cessation  of 

the  French  and  Dutch  bounties,  ib.  857,  858. 

Very  large  sum  receivable  by  witness  in  bounties  if  he  were  a  refiner  in  Austria  or 

Germany  instead  of  England,  Duncan  1151-1154 Ruinous  competition  involved  in 

the  bounty  system^  ib.  1155-1157. 

Relative  effect  upon  the  niDnufacturer  and  the  consumer  by  the  abolition  of  bounties 

in  Austria  and  Germany,  Shepheard  1893-1899 Objection  especially  to  the  artificial 

operation  of  the  system  of  bounties,  and  the  prejudicial  effect  upon  producers  in  this 
country,  ib.  1925-1928.  1933. 

Belief  that  the  supply  of  bounty-fed  6us;ar  from  competing  sources  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated upon  as  permanent,  but  will  last  long  enough  to  ruin  the  cane  supply  and  do  an 
irreparable  injury  to  the  trade  and  to  the  country,  Martineau  2221-2238, 

Explanation  in  regard  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  bounty  system;  opinion  that  the 
present  decadence  ot  the  sugar  trade  is  entirely  due  to  the  system  of  bounties  granted  by 
the  French  and  other  Governments,  Peters  2419-2422.  2472-2483. 

Details  respecting  the  injurious  effect  of  the  foreign  bounties  upon  the  production  of 
West  Indian  sugar;  belief  that  the  bounties  on  sugar  in  France  were  originally  put  on 
with  a  view  to  competition  with  En<^land,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  still  continued, 
3043c^5egr,;   XitiiocA  3532-3552.  3616-3624.  3662-3666.  3681.  37H"37i7« 

Additional  information  respecting  the  foreign  bounty  system  ;  opinion  that  the  depre- 
ciation of  sugar  generally  caused  by  these  countries  is  about  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  French  Gounty,  Lubbock  3404-3407.  3414-3418.  3438-3^142.  3461-3483.  3487- 
3497— Apprehension  ^^^^^y  ^^  regards  the  Austrian,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  bounties, 
«S.  3490-3492- 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  bounties  upon  any  article  of  manufac- 
ture; assertion  that  they  are  the  reverse  of  free  trade,  Lubbock  3755-3760.  3783-3785. 
37*^9-  3825,  3826. 

Information  in  detail  as  to  the  system  of  foreign  bounties  and  their  injurious  effect 
upon  our  sugar  trade ;  desire  on  the  part  of  other  countries  that  England  should  settle 
this  question  on  the  basis  of  a  general  abolition  of  bounties,  JValpole  4897-4902.  4914-- 
4917.  4921-4924.  4938-4946.  5020-5024.  5029-5031. 

Evidence  in  further  relation  to  the  injurious  eflect  of  the  foreign  bounties  upon  the 
British  sugar  trade;  chief  evil  of  the  system  in  the  uncertainty  which  necessarily  attends 
the  course  of  trade,  Walpole  5190.  5193-5211.  5220-5222.  5236.  5238-5241.  6272- 
^286 Decided  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the  foreign  bounties  is  that  the  sugar  indus- 
tries of  this  country  are  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  legislatures ;  contention  that  duties 
levied  upon  English  manufactures  by  foreign  governments  have  not  the  same  injurious 

effect,  ib.  5194-5204* 

Explanation 
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Bounties  {Dvties  and  DRAWBACKS)'-cont\nued. 

2.  As  to  the  prejudicial  Effect  of  Foreign  Bounties^  ffc. — continued. 

Explanation  as  to  tiie  manner  in  which  the  foreign  bounties  affect  injuriously  the 

refiner  as  well  as  the  grower,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6533-6537 Grounds  for  the  conclusion 

that  it  is  impossible,  as  a  consequence  of  foreign  .duties,  for  the  home  market  to  be 
encroached  upon  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  effect  at  present  as  regards  160,000  tons  out  of 
700,000  tons,  ib.  6547. 

Grounds  for  doubting  whether  bounties  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  result  of  general  experience  that  when  industries  are  unassisted  by  their 
governments  they  exert  themselves  more,  and  in  consequence  succeed  to  a  greater 
extent,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6566,  6567 Decided  opinion  that  the  bounties  are  more  inju- 
rious to  the  country  which  gives  them  than  to  the  couniry  which  received  the  bounty-ted 
sugar;  grounds  for  this  opinion,  ti.  6585-6591.  6619. 

3.  As  to  the  Expediency  of  an  Abolition  of  Bounties  j  and  as  to  the  Action  taken 

for  this  purpose : 

Explanations  in  detail  relative  to  the  various  negotiations,  conferences,  and  conven- 
tions in  1863  and  subsequently,  with   a  view,  primarily,  to   the  abolition  of  bounties, 

Martineau  168  et  seq. Numerous  memorials,  from  diSerent  bodies  in  England  praying 

for  amended  regulaiions,  ib.  369. 

Conclusion  that  a  renewal  of  negotiations  would  probably  lead  to  tiie  adoption  of  the 
Convention  of  1877;  prospect  of  removal  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  Holland  and  France, 

Martineau  840-842 Satisfaction  to  the  refiners  of  this  country  if  the  Convention  of 

1877  between  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  were  carried  out,  though,  in  view 
of  the  bounties  in  Austria  and  America  it  is  essential  to  insert  a  clause  providing  for  a 
surtax  on  imports  of  bounty-fed  sugar,  ib.  843-860. 

Tendency  of  a  convention  between  the  four  Powers  for  the  suppression  of  bounties  to 
lead  to  their  abolition  in  countries  outside  the  convention  ;  degree  of  inducement  on  the 
other  hand  to  Austria  to  continue  the  bounty  system,  Martineau  845-849.  854,  855* 

876-878 Conclusion  that  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  can 

only  be  secured  by  bringing  all  refined  sugar-exportincr  countries  within  a  convention ; 
insecurity  otherwise  as  regards  future  imports  from  Austria,  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries, ib.  850-860 Doubt  as  to  any  other  industry  in  this  country  besides  sugar 

suffering  from  bounties,  ib.  892-894. 

Concurrence  of  evidence  in  favonr  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  imports  of  bounty-fed 
sugar  as  an  effectual  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  bounty  system,  Martineau  879-886. 
'i^Q.^etseq.';  6142-6149;  Duncan  C)S^  et seq. ;  Gadesden  1287.  1381,  1382.  1448,  1449. 
1473-1483;  Easton  i^^^Q  et  seq.\  Shepheard  \%\^S'^^M\  Pe^*r5  2418-2420.  2488-2492; 
-ffiZZ  2699-2704;  2812.  2845-2854.  2992-2997.  3012-3019;  iwJJocA  3086.  3256 
^  seq.;  3583  et  seq. ;  Hogg  3877-3881.  3934-3944  5  Georges  4056-406k  4075; 
Fouquet /i^\^^.  4 1 74-4186.  4188-4192;  Be  Mot  4244-4265;  fValpole  4927  et  seq.; 
5720  et  seq. ;   Chambers  5341  et  seq. 

Difficulty  as  regards  Germany  and  America  even  though  bounties  were  abolished  in 

France, 2>wncan  1 073-1075 Concurrence  in  the  view  that  an  abolition  of  bounties  would 

on  the  whole  be  for  the  benefit  of  consumers,  Duncan  1204-1208;  Hogg  3874-3876. 

3907-3928.  3988-3997;  JFbtt^Mc^  4134-4173.  4224-4226 Impolicy  and  injustice  in 

allowing  an  important  industry  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  colonies  to  be  removed 
by  artificial  means,  Gadesden  1419-1421. 

Importance  attached  to  continued  negotiations  by  Government,  with  a  view  to  the 

abolition  of  boimiies,  Shepheard  1827-1830 Free  trade,  and  not  protection,  is  all 

that  is  demanded,  ib.  1831,  1832. 

Difference  between  the  position  taken  up  by  the  working  men  for  the  abolition  of 

bounties,  and  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  Peters  2416,  2417.  2530,  2531 Approval 

of  a  convention  being  agreed*  to  by  the  principal  sugar-producing  countries  to  undertaking 

to  abolish  b(*unties  with  a  penal  clause  similar  to  that  of  1864,  Hill  2998,  2999 Con* 

tention  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  will  benefit  forei^^n  countries  rather  than  injure 
them;  reasons  for  this  view,  Lubbock  3702,  3703.  3720,  3721.  3781,  3782. 

Recommendations  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  evils  caused  by  the  foreign  bounties ; 
proposal   that   the  principle   of  fiee  trade  should   be  adopted  in  its  practical  sense, 

i^or^^^r  4672-4687.  4696-4700.  4703-4714.  4720,  4721.  4741-4750 Definition  of 

the  doctrine  of  free  trade  in  its  relation  to  hUgar ;  contention  that  it  should  come  in  at 
its  natural  pnce,  without  regard  to  sugar  being  either  cheap  or  dear,  4673-4679. 

Advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  bounties  on  the  i» round  of  free  trade;  disapproval  of 

all  disarrangement  of  the  natural  course  of  irade,  JFa/pofe  5049,  5050 Details  as  to 

the  injurious  effects  of  the  bounty  system  upon  the  West  Indian  trade;  distinct  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  the  foreign  bounty  and  the  protective  duty  which  all  countries 
are  entitled  to  impose  upon  any  article  of   foreign  manufacture,  Chambers  5312  ^^  seq.; 

6445-5456-  5573-558 1. 

321.  3H  Statement 
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Bounties  {Dvtie$  and  Drawbacks) — continued^ 

3.  As  to  the  Expediency  of  an  Abolition  of  Boundes,  jfc. — continued. 

Statement  as  to  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Convention  of  1864  5  '^  ^^^  ^^  result  of 
the  conference  held  in  the  previous  year,  of  ¥vhix:h  witness  was  a  member,  and  bad  for  its 
object  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties  which  existed  in  various  countries,  Sir  L,  Mallet 
5655-5667. 

Explanation  that  at  the  several  conferences  all  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
governments  were  equally  desirous  of  abolishing  the  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
r^finrd  sugar;  good  grounds  for  this  view,  Sir  L.  Mallet  ^Qq^  ei  seq,;   6247-6251.  6324. 

6338-6358,  6432-6446.  6460.  6484-6487 Value  of  a  letter  from  M.    L6on  Say  as 

illustrating  the  unwise  and  artificial  legislation  which  is  embodied  in  the  gtuniing  of  the 
foreign  bounties,  tJ.  571 1. 

Grounds  fur  the  conclusion  that  the  last  and  the  present  Government  have  been 
strictly  correct  in  their  policy  in  trying  to  abolish  bounties,   notwithstanding   that  the 

consumer  maybe  temporarily  injured,  Walpole  5797.  5804  et  seq, Impossibility  of 

dealing  with  the  foreign  governments  separately  in  regard  to  the  question  of  bounties, 
ib.  5844-585:} —  Suj»ge8iion  of  an  alternative  scheme  in  the  event  of  the  English 
Government  not  ogreiino;  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty,  and  foreign  countries  refusing 
to  refine  in  bond,  ib.  5H58-5892. 

Belief  that  the  bounties  wiil  gradually  disappear  under  the  operation  of  the  self 
interests  of  the  Government  that  give  them,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6440,  6441 — • — Statement 
that  the  effect  of  bounties  undoubtedly  is  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  trade  which  would 
take  place  without  them,  %b,  6480 

Additional  evitience  respecting  the  efiect  of  foreign  bounties  upon  the  sugar  trade  of 
this  country ;  direct  interference  of  these  bounties  with  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
Sir  L.  Mallet  6492-6495.  6538-6541.  6566-6569.  6586-6593.  6613.  6614.  6616.  6619- 

6622 Approval  o^  a  further  conference  with  the  object  of  assisting  in  the  solution  of 

the  present  diflSculty  ;  contention  that  if  all  the  Powers  were  willing  to  agree  to  a  con- 
vention for  tlie  aboliti.m  of  bounties  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  insertion  therein 
of  a  penal  clause,  ib.  6516-6332. 

Belief  further  expressed  that  the  bounty  system  is  an  evil  which  if  left  alone  will  cure 
itself;  opinion  that  it  is  in   course  of  being  cured  at  the  present  time.  Sir  L.  Mallet 

6560.   6592 Subject   of  these   duties    originally   brought    before  Mr.  Gladstone's 

Government  in  1863  ;  belief  that  since  that  time  publii.*-  opinion  and  other  causes  have 
led  to  a  better  prospect  of  foreign  governments  amending  tneir  legislation  on  the  subject, 
ib.  6561,  6562. 

Inability  of  witness  to  suggest  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government  in 
order  to  rectify  the  existing  mischief,  in  the  event  of  the  various  foreign  governments 
declining  to  meet  what  is  an  admitted  evil.  Sir  L.  Mallet  6563-6565. 

See  also  Austro- Hungary,        Belgium.         Cane  Sugar.         Competition.         Confer^ 
ences  and  Conventions.  Consumers.  Countervailing  Duty.         Employment. 

France.  Germany.  Gladstone,  Right  Honourable    W.    E.  Holland. 

Iron.         Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce.         Moist  Sugar.         Price.         Raw 
Sugar.         Refiners.  R^/iing  in  Bond.  Shipping  Trade.         United  States. 

West  Indies. 

Brazil.  Extent  of  competition  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  with  the  West  Indies  in  the  matter  of 
sugar  production.  Hill  2724-2729.  2738,  2739. 

Bristol  and  Plymouth.  Great  reduction  in  the  number  of  refineries  in  Bristol,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  refined  su^rar  production,  Shepheard  1787,  1788— -Operation  formerly  of 
three  refineries  in  Ply mo»ilh,  whereas  now  there  is  only  one,  that  of  the  British  and 
Irish  Sngar  Refining  Company;  great  reduction  since  1864  in  the  production,  ib.  1787- 

1789,  1796.   1806-1810 Much  larger  proportion  of  pieces,  or  moist  sugar,  than  of 

Inaf  sugar  formerly  produced   at  Bristol  and  Plymouth;  moist  sugar  alone  is  now  pro- 
duced, t  A.  1790-1793.  1806.  1875-1877. 

Local  advantages  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol,  respectively,  for  carrying  on  the  sugar- 
refining  trade;  better  position  of  the  latter  as  regards  supplies  of  coal,  Shepheard  1797- 

1799.    1818.    1943-1950.     1996-2004.    2034-2040 Severe   continental  competition 

throui:h  the  bounties  upon  loaf  sugar,  the  effect  upon  the  moist  sugar  trade  of  Bristol 
and  Plymouth  bting  very  prejudicial,  ib.  1794^1796.  1806-1810.  1820. 

Sources  of  supply  of  raw  sugar  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  beet  sugar  being  now  largely 
imported;  total  imports  into  Bristol  in  each  year  since  1872,  Shepheard  1797-1803 
Annual  import  of  refined  sugar  into  Bristol,  tJ.  1804,  1805 Successful  manu- 
facture of  loaf  sugar  in  Plymouth  during  the  Franco-German  war,  ib.  1818-1822. 

Consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  moist  sugar  trade  of  Liverpool  and 
the  Clyde,  whilst  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  trade  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  Shep-^ 

heard  1865-1871.  2065-2082 Large  decrease  in  the   import  of  of  West  India  sugar 

into  Plymouth  and  Bristol,  ib.  1872-1874 Much  larger  proportion  of  cane  than  beet 

sugar 
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Bristol  and  Plymouth — continued. 

sugar  used  in  the  Bristol  and  Plymouth  refineries;'  hi^^h  class  sugar  produced,  Shepheard 

1878^1X81.2080-2082 Conclusion  as  to  the  ability  of  British  refiners  to  compete 

with  foreigners,  in  the  absence  of  hounties,  ib,  igoo,  igoi. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  production  of  refined,  sugar  in  Plymouth  in  different  years, 
the  diminution  having  begun  before  1864,  Shepheard  2005-2014. 

Very  extensive  business  of  Messrs.  FinzePs  refinery  when  it  was  in  full  working  orders 

Peters  2372-2380 Large  number  of  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 

failure  at  Messrs.  Finzel;  impossibility  for  these  men  to  find  employment  in  other  sugar 

manufnctories,  t^.  -2375-2381.  2553-2555 Character  of  the  sugar  made  at  Messrs. 

Finzel's  manufactory;  average  of  1,200  tons  turned  out  of  this  refinery  per  week,  tJ, 
2381-2387.  2393-2404. 

Discontinuation  of  the  manufacture  of  loaf  sugar  at  Messrs.  FinzeKs  refinery  after  the 
Franco-German  war,  in  consequence  of  the  doubling  of  the  suoar  bounties,  Peters  2381. 

2453"^465 Continuation  of  the  business  of  the  refinery  upon  a  small  scale  since  their 

failure,  ib.  2392.  2405-2411 Large  amount  of  money  expended  by  Messrs.   Finzel  in 

enlarging  and  imf>roving  th«-ir  premises  in  the  year  1867,  ib,  2399-2404.  241  2,  2413 
Insi^nifioant  amount  of  sugar  turned  out  by  the  company  which  %has  succeeded  Messrs* 
Finzel,  ib,  2406-241 1. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  imports  of  raw  sus^ar  and  of  refined   sugar  into  the  port  of 
Bristol  in  each  of  the  years  1873-77 ;  also  of  the  exports  in  the  same  years,  App.  333. 

British  Guiana.     See  Demerara. 

British  and  Irish  Sugar  Refining  Company  (^Plymouth).     See  Bristol  and  Plymouth. 

C. 

Canada.  Great  reduction  in  the  export  of  Fugar  from  the  Clyde  to  Canada,  on   account  of 

the  protective  duties  in  that  colony,  Neill  1574.    1593-1596 Very  injurious  effect  of 

the  alteration  of  duties  in  Canada  upon  the  export  thither  of  West  India  sugar,  Lubbock 

3^30.  3232-3235 Probability  of  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  in 

Canada,  Hogg  3954. 

Major  part  of  the  English  sugar  exports  at  the  present  time  sent  to  Canada  in  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  total  absence  of  refining  in  that  colony,  Martineau  6224-6226. 

Prejudicial  effect  eventually  upon  the  English  refining  trade,  and  upon  consumers,  if 
the  supply  of  cane  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  were  extinguished  through  the  operation 

of  foreign  bounties  and  the  increased  production  of  beet  sugar.  Martineau  899,  900 

Opinion  that  cane  sugar  can  be  imported  at  least  as  cheaply  as  beet  sugar,  ib.  904. 

Injurious  effect  of  an  extinction  of  the  growth  of  cane  sugar,  through  an  increased 

production  of  beetroot,  J9iincan  971,  972 Doubt  as  to  cane  sugsr  competing  with 

beetroot  sugar  at  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  foreign  bounties ;  expected  decrease 
in  the  import  of  the  former,  witness  believing  that  it  has  already  declined,  ib.  1039-1050. 
1162-1164. 

Statistics   showing  that  the  importation  of    cane  sugar  has  decreased  since   1867, 

Duncan  1219,  1220 Continued  production  and  import  of  cane  sugar,  even  though 

not  attended  with  profit,  in  the  hope  of^  remedial  measures  and  of  belter  times,  ib.  1221- 
1226— —Further  (statement  as  to  the  decreasing  supplies  of  cane  sugar  for  refining,  ib. 
1*227. 

Expediency  of  as  many  sources  of  supply  as  possible,  it  being  very  desirable  to  keep 

up  the  cane  supply,  Shepheard  1858,  1859.  1923,  1924.  1963,  1964.  2015 Decided 

superiority  of  cane  loaf  sugar  over  beet  loaf  sugar  as  regards  saccharine  matter  or 
sweetness,  li.  1882-1889.  1908-1912.  1940-1942.  1959-1962. 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  cane  now  competes  successfully  with  beetroot,  witness 
contending  that  a  large  portion  of  the  West  India  trade  is  conducted  at  a  loss,  ilfar- 

tineau  2206-2211 Larger  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  West  Indian  tJian  in  beet 

sugar.  Hill  2927,  2928. 

DiflSculty  which  exists  in  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  production  of  cane,  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  countries  from  which  it  comes  ;  the  production  of  cane  sugar  has 
been  for  several  years  nearly  stationary,  Lubbock  3097-31 18 1*he  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing cane  juice  is  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing  beet  juice,  ib.  3173. 

.Impossibility  for  cane  sugar  to  compete  with  foreign  bounty-fied  beet  sugar;  import- 
ance of  continuing  to  produce  cane  sugar,  rather  than  of  sacrificing  the  large  amount  of 

capital  laid  out  in  sugar  estates,  Lubbock  3178,  3179.  3212,  3213.  3217.  3224-3226 

Larger  amount  of  crystallisable  sugar  obtained  from  cane  than  from  beet;  greater  value 
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of  the  cane  for  this  reason,  /^mMocA  3236-3241.  3426 Very  prejudicial  effect  eventu- 
ally if  the  cane  supply  were  extinejuished,  ib,  3523  et  seq, Decided  opinion  that 

in  the  event  of  cane  sugar  being  extinguished  a  consequent  advance  of  price  wonld  not 
tend  to  revive  the  growth  of  cane  sugar,  ib.  3673,  3674. 

Belief  that  the  effect  of  abolishing  bounties  would  be  largely  to  increase  the  growth  of 

cane  sugar,  Hoffff  3869 Great  advantage  which  cane  has  over  beet  in  the  production 

of  sugar,  ib,  3870,  3871 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  an  increase  in  the  production 

of  West  Indian  sugar  would  not  materially  afiect  the  production  of  continental  beetroot 
sugar,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  transit,  ib,  4418-4425.  4501 Endeavour  by  wit- 
ness to  produce  out  of  cane  the  same  quality  of  sugar,  chemically,  as  is  obtained  from 
beet,  ib.  4438-4440. 

Absence  of  appreciable  difference  between  cane  and  beetroot  sugar  when  analysed ; 

superiority  of  cane  sugar  for  makir>g  prej^erves,  Forster  4670.  4736-4745 Decided 

opinion  that  the  foreign  bounties  are  entirely  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  cane  sugar 
cultivation,  ib.  4671. 

Large  proportion  which  the  sugars  coming  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  the 
British  West  Indies  bear  to  the  whole  of  the  cane  grown  sugar,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6403. 

Paper,  submitted  by  Mr.  Lubbock,  showing  the  import  of  foreign  cane  sugar 
and  British  cane  sugar  in  1862  and  1868,  and  in  each  of  the  years  1871-78,  App, 
404-406. 

See  also  Beetroots,  and  Beetroot  Sugar.        Consumption  of  Sugar.       Cuba.       Deme- 
rata.  Haw  Sugar.         Refiners.         West  Indies. 

Capital.    Large  capital  employed  in  the  sugar-refining  trade  and  subsidiary  trades  in 
1864,  ^^®  chief  portion  having  ^ince  been  sunk  or  now  lying  idle,  Martineau  16-19. 

ay- Estimate  of  600,000/.  as  the   capital   sunk    in    buildings   and   machinery,  ib. 

17.  27. 

Enumeration  of  industries  subsidiary  to  and  affected  by  the  sugar  industry ;  difficulty 
in  estimating  the  capital  represented  by  these  and  now  lying  idle,  Martineau  372-376. 

gy8 Large  amount  of  plant  and  capital  belonjiing  to  witness'  firm,  now  lying  idle 

through  the  bounties  on  foreign  loaf  sugar,  JFa^^on  1668,  1669 Smaller  amount  of 

capital  and  plant  necessary  in  the  refining  of  moist  sugar  than  of  loaf  sugar,  Martineau 
60 18 '6025.  6134-6136. 

See  also  West  Indies. 

Centrifugal  Machine.     Great  value  of  the  centrifugal  machine  in  expediting  the  refining 
processes,  Gadesden  1282. 

Chambers,  George  Henry.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Very  long  experience  of  witness 
in  the  West  India  sugar  trade;  he.  is  chairman  of  the  St.  Katherine's  Dc»ck  Company 

and  represents  the  house  of  Thomas  Daniel  &.  Co.,  5290-5292.  5362 The  number  of 

estates  in  which  witness'  firm  is  interested  is  between  300  and  400,  situated  principally 
in  Barbadoes,  5293-5296.  5382-5385.  5404-5406. 

Large  outlay  by  witness  for  the  pui^pose  of  increasing  the  cultivation  and  improving 
the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  superior  character  of  the  machinery  in  use  in  Demerara,  5297- 

5299-  6407-6413 Report  by  a  United  States  commission  upon  the  satisfactory  mode  of 

sugar  manufacture  in  the  West  Indies,  5300 Employment  by  the  Court  of  Policy  in 

Demerara  of  a  chemist  to  obtain  infoimation  as  to  the  process  of  manufacture  in  every 
sugar-producing  country  in  the  world,  5300,  5301. 

Considerable  degree  in  which  sugar  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  Jamaica ;  machinery 

of  the  abandoned  estates  purchased  by  the  Cubans,  5302,  5303.  5427 Superior  cha^ 

racter  of  the  Demerara  vacuum  pan  sugar ;  higher  price  obtained  m  the  market  for  this 

sugar  than  for  beetroot  sugar,  5304-5306.  5321 Material  injury  caused  to  the  trade 

by  ihe  equalisation  of  tl^^e  duties  on  free  and  slave-grown  sugar  which  came  into  opera- 
tion in  1854;  difficulties  at  this  time  in  competing  with  slave-grown  sugar  which  con- 
tinued till  the  slave  trade  was  checked,  6307-531 1. 

Information  as  to  the  serious  difficulties  experienced  by  the  West  Indian  trade  in 
consequence  of  the  foreign  bounties ;  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  to  increase  the  price  of  sugar,  5312-5320.  5332.  5360,  5361.  5363*.6367.  5369- 
5371.  5381— Impossibility,  at  present  prices,  for  sugar  in  the  West  indies  to  be  pro- 
duced at  a  profit,  5317 Numerous  estates  which  would  have  gone  out  of  cultivation 

were  it  not  for  the  hope  that  the  Government  would  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
abolition  of  the  bounties,  5318. 

Belief  that  if  the  present  Committee  do  not  recommend  a  course  leading  to  the  aholi-* 
tion  of  the  bounties  there  will  be  a  general  abandonment  of  estates  throughout  the  West 
Indies ;  argument  that  if  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  sugar-growing  industry  of  the 
West  Indies  there  would  eventually  result  the  extinction  of  the  public  revenue,  5318- 

6320.  636476359'  6363*   6379*  6380.  6389-6392 Pew   estates  in  Demerara  and 

Jamaica 
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Jamaica  which  miglit  still  be  maintained  in  cultivation  on  account  of  the  high  class  rum 
which  is  manufactured  and  helps  to  pay  expenses,  5319-  5363* 

Decided  opinion  that  the  beetroot  crop  is  not  to  be  entirely  depended  upon  by  sugar 
consumers;  beetroot  in  fact  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  cane,  and  is  moreover  a  precarious 

crop*  532i>  o3*'^2.  5327-5332.  5421-5424 Large  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  on 

account  of  the  failure  in  the  beetroot  crop  of  1876-77  ;  5321-5323 Unusual  importa- 
tions from  China,  resulting  from  the  higii  prices  of  1876-77  ;  5324 Increased  crop  in 

the  West  Indian  colonies  in  consequence  of  the  high  ptices  in  the  home  market  in 
J 876-77;  5325- 

Statement  that  the  West  Indian  sugar  imported  into  England  is  principally  paid  for 
by  means  of  export  of  goods  from  this  country,  5333,5334 Serious  effect  which  a  de- 
crease of  the  West  Indian  sugar  trade  would  have  upon  the  English  shipping  trade, 
5335*5337 Numerous  English  trades  which  would  \>e  injuriously  affected  by  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  5338.  5/',6o,  5561— Argument  that 
the  transfer  of  the  labour  and  the  money  spent  on  labour  in  the  VVest  Indies  would  also 
be  a  great  injury  to  British  subjects,  5339,  5340.  5559,  5560. 

Emphatic  opinion  in  favour  of  imposing;  a  countervailing  duty  upon  bounty-fed  sugar; 
expediency  of  such  a  duty  being  within  the  amount  of  the  bounty  rather  than  in  excess  of 
it,  5?14i-5349-  5365*  5366.  5374.  5397-5433-  5447-5453-  5460,5461.  55ii-55i8.  5531- 

5540.  5582-5587 Conclusion  that  a  restriction  of  the  West  Indian  industry  would 

have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  negro  population ;  belief  that  they  would  certainly  re- 
lapse into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  5350-5352.  5425,5426 Non-existence  of  serious 

difficulty  in  regard  to  the  labour  question  in  the  West  Indies;  occasional  difficulty  upou 
this  question  in  the  case  only  of  Jamaica,  5364.  5372,  5373.  5414-5421. 

Argument  that  the  principle  of  free  trade  is  that  production  should  go  on  where  it  can 
be  most  economically  carried  on,  uninterrupted  by  fiscal  arrangements,  5374.  5541-5546. 

5589-559 J- 

Competency  of  tlie  West  Indies  to  supply  sugar  that  would  hold  its  own  against  the 
production  of  any  other  country,  5375-5377 Facility  for  the  production  being  materi- 
ally increased,  if  necessary,  in  a  very  short  time,  5378,5379 Economical  manay:emeot 

of  the  smaller  estates  in  the  West  Indies  Indies,  5386,  53S7 Efficiency  and  economy 

of  slave  labour  as  compared  with  free  labour,  5419-542  !• 

Statistics  regarding  the  trade  and  the  increased  revenue  of  the.  West  Indies  of  late 
years;  assertion  that  an  increase  in  the  public  revenue  is  not  of  itself  an  indication  of 

prosperity,  5427-5441.  5509,  5510.  5619-5622.  5626-5647 Decided  opinion  that  the 

general  depression  in  this  country,  and  in  the  world  generally,  is  not  the  cause  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  growth  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  5442-5444.  5648-5651. 

Further  observations  regarding  the  injurious  effects  of  the  bounty  system  upon  the 
West  Indian  trade  ;  distinct  difference  which  exist  between  the  foreign  bounty  and  the 
protective  duty  which  all  countries  are  entitled  to  impose  upon  any  article  of  foreign 

manufacture,  6445-5455.   5573-558l Great  importance   of  adopting   refining  and 

manufacturing  in  bond  as  to  the  only  way  to  abolish  the  bounty  system ;  belief  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  Excise  supervision,  5454-5459.  6463-5496. 
5519-5530.  5592-5618. 

Statement  of  the  causes  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  England  ;  admission 
that  if  it  could  be  proved  ihat  the  decrease  in  price  resulted  trom  the  general  depression 
of  trade,  and  not  from  the  foreign  bounties,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  complaint, 
5500-5508— —Argument  that  as  the  majority  of  consumers  in  this  country  are  also  pro- 
ducers, the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  would  not  be  an  injury,  5556-5559. 

Conclusion  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that  it  should  rather  pay  a  small 
additional  cost  for  sugar  than  lose  millions  which  would  otherwise  be  expended  in  the 

shape  of  labour  and  other  charges,  5559-5572 Opinion  that  it  is  not  to  the  ultimate 

benefit  of  the  consumer  that  he  should  buy  anything  below  its  cost  price  ;  the  natural 
result  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  stop  further  production,  and  so  eventually  increase 

the   price,  5567-5570 Statement  that  it   was  held    formerly   that  the  duties  were 

entirely  paid  by  the  consumer,  5575-5578. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  render  refining  a  bond  more  free  from  difficulty 
at  the  present  tmie  than  was  the  case  in    1862;  5592-5596.  5599-5602.  5606-5609 

Accomplishment  of  the  object  of  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  by  means  of  refining 

in  bond,  5610,  5611 Non-objection  to  any  country,  which  could  show  exceptional 

difficulty  in  refining  in  bond,  coming  under  some  other  system  which  would  equally  have 
the  effect  of  abolishing  the  bounties,  5613-5618. 

Statement  that  in  Jamaica  the  exports  of  sugar  and  rum  are  quite  one-half  of  the 
whole  exports  ;  argument  from  this  fact  that  any  increase  in  the  export  of  those  articles 
would  have  a  very  important  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  5642-5647. 

Charcoal.    Diminished  employment  in  the  charcoal  trade  in  Bristol  by  reason  of  the 
decrease  of  moist-sugar  refiuing,  Shepheard  1823.  1 951-1 954. 
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China.  Obstacles  to  suppliee  from  China  in  competition  with  West  India  sugar,  Hitt 
2793-2795 — --  Large  and  unusual  importations  of  sugar  from  China  in  consequence 
of  the  high  prices  of  1876-77,  Chambers  5324. 

Cigars.,  Precedent  afforded  for  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties  by  the  abolition  of  the 
bounties  on  foreign  cigar?,  Shepheard  1 833. 

Classification  of  Sugars.  Examination  with  reference  to  the  inquiry  in  1862,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  question  whether  classification  of  si^ar  and  a  scale  of  duties 

involve  a  hounty y  Gadesden   1333-1356.  1410*1414 Former  approval  by  witness  of 

the  system  of  classification  of  duties,  as  against  a  uniform  duty,  Martineau  2258-2263. 

Climate.  Comparative  power  of  production  of  sugar  by  the  several  sugar-producing 
countries ;  favourable  climate  possessed  by  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  sugar 
growing,  Lubbock  3553-3563. See  also  Beetroots,  ^c,  3. 

Coals.     Belief  that  coals  (for  sugar  refineries)  are  more  than  double  the  price  in  Paris  that 

they  are  in  London,  Martineau  51-53 Great  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  coal 

by  Bristol  refiners,   Shepheard  1825,  1826.  1955-1957 Information  relative  to  the 

quantity  of  coal  used  in  sugar  refining  in  this  country,  ib.  1902-1905 Relative  cost  of 

coni  in  Paris,  and  in   Plymouth  and  Bristol;  natural  advantage  on  this  score  of  the 
English  over  the  French  refiner,  ib.  2029-2044.  2083-2091. 

Great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  British  refining  sugat  trade  in  consequence  of  the 
cheapness  of  coal  and  iron,  Walpole  5897-5907. 

Colonial  Company.  Information  relative  to  this  company;  land  in  the  West  Indies  owned 
by  the  company  is  of  no  practical  value,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  Barbados,  Lubbock 

3160-3174 The  extent  of  the  estates  of  the  company,  in  which  witness  is  interested, 

is  about  1 1 ,000  acres,  ib,  3527, 3528 Great  deterioration  of  the  value  of  the  estates  by 

reason  of  the  foreign  bounties  ;  heavy  loss  in  the  present  year  takii][g  them  all  round, 
ti.  3529-3532.  3799-3806.  3830-3836. See  also  West  Indies. 

Colonies.  Competition  with  France  and  Holland  in  1864  for  raw  sugar,  uitness  denying 
that  English  refiners  were  receiving  a  bounty  as  against  the  colonists  under  the  scale  of 

duties   Uien  in  force,  Martineau  2-293-2303 Serious   injury  inflicted  by  the  foreign 

bounties  upon  the  cane-sugar  growing  colonies ;  the  principal  harm  in  this  respect  comes 
Irom  Austria,  Hogg  3872.  3877.  3985-3987- 

Statement  of  the  production  of  raw  sugar  in  the  several  colonies  of  Holland,  England, 
and  France  in  the 'several  years  from  1853  to  1878,  App.  409. 

See  also  Cane  Sugar.         Colonial  Company*         West  Indies. 

Colour  of  Sugar  {Assessment  of  Duty).     See  France y  1.         Commercial  Treaties. 

Commercial  Treaties.  Explanations  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  most  favoured  nation 
clause  in  the  several  con.mercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  ^^/Z/H^/e  5008-5010.  5018, 
5019.  5725  et  seq.'y  Sir  L.  Mallet  Qjoy,  5708.  6496-6503.  6512-6515.  6605-6608. 

Importance  of  commercial  treaties  as  productive  of  good  feelings  on  the  part  of  foreign 

countries,  Walpole  5244 Remarkable  effect  of  our  commercial  treaty  of  i860  with 

France  in  facilitating  discussion  and  in  removing  various  difficulties,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6509, 

6510 Great  importance  in  any  future  negotiations,   of  meeting   the  views  of  all 

foreign  governments  so  long  as  they  are  not  inconsistant  with  our  principles  of  free  trade, 
ib.  6511. 

Stipulations  with  regard  to  most  favoured  nation  treatment  of  produce  and  manu- 
facture in  the  commercial  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries^  ^PP* 

370-374- 

See  also  Conferences  and  Conventions. 

Competition  {British  and  Foreign  Refiners).  Greater  natural  advai»tages  of  England  than 
of  France,  espt  cially  as  regards  coals,  for  tlie  production  of  loaf  sugar,  both  for  home 

consumption  ftnd  for  export,  Martineau  47-66 Relative  advantages  of  the  London 

and  Paris  refiners  as  to  supplies  of  raw  sugar ;  decided  advantage  of  the  former  in  ob- 
taining supplies  of  cane  sugar  more  cheaply,  ib.  68-73.  83-89. 

Advantage  as  regards  competition  in  the  refinery  being  in  London ;  facilities  ihereby 

on  the  score  of  carriage,  Duncan  944-946.  1123-1136 Entire  ability  of  this  country 

to  compete  with  France  but  for  the  bounties,  Gadesden  1453-1455 ^Means  of  refining 

as  cheaply  in  England  as  in  any  foreign  country,  Boston  1657,  1658. 

Decided  opinion  that  if  a  French  beetroot  sugar  grower  were  to  put  his  sugar  into  the 
London  market  absolutely  free  from   bounties,  he  could  not  compete  with  the  West 

Indian  grower,  Lubbock  3483.  3486 Assertion  that  England  is  quite  able  to  compete 

on  equal  terms  with  the  Continent,  or  any  sugar-growing  colony ;  argument  that  the 
existence  of  foreign  bounties  proves  this  fact  as  far  as  the  Continent  is  concerned,  Hogg 
3867.  3887.  4004-4006, 

B^ef 
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Competition  (British  and  Foreign  Refiners) — continued. 

Belief  that  if  the  bounty  question  is  disposed  of,  there  will  be  no  danger  to  the  Biitish 

refiner  by  competition  with   rorcii»n  refiners,   Walpole  5235 Admission  that  if  the 

conditions  of  production  are  the  same  in  two  countries,  and  the  bounty  is  superadded  to 
the  production  of  one  of  them,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  other  to  compete.  Sir  L. 
Mallet  6460. 

See  also  Beetroots^  and  Beetroot  Sugar.  Bounties,  Cane  Sugar.  Coals. 

Exports.         Frartce.         Refiners.         West  Indies. 

Concrete  Sugar.     Information  generally  as  to  Fryer's  Concrete  Company  and  its  constitu- 
tion ;  high  character  of  the  machinery  used  by  the  company  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 

in  Antigua,  Forster  4627-4639 Manufacture  of  sugar  in  a  concrete  form,  and  so 

shipped  to  countries  where  it  is  refined ;  minimum  of  capital  and  labour  required  in  this 
process,  ib.  4640-4643. 

Details  of  the  prices  obtained  for  this  su<]^ar  in  the  English  market ;  argument  that  the 
price,  which  has  decreased  this  year,  does  not  giye  a  true  idea  of  the  actual  fall,  because 
the  quality  of  the  sugar  is  very  much  better  than  when  it  was  first  made,  Forster  4644- 

4663.  4688-4695.  4722-4730 Large  amount   nf  money  spent  annually  by  witness' 

firm  in  Antigua  and  amongst  English  manufacturers  which  would  be  entirely  lost  in  the 

event  of  the  abandonment  of  the  estates,  ib.  4666,  4667.  4733-4736 Wages  to  the 

amount  of  9,000/.  a  year  paid  by  witness ;  amount  of  the  average  wages  paid,  ib.  4666. 
473I54732. 

Conferences  and  Conventions  : 

1.  As  to  the  Negotiations  and  Conferences  which  resulted  in  the  Convention  of 

1864,  and  as  to  the  Operation  of  this  Convention. 

2.  Question  of  a    Surtax  on  Bounty-fed  Sugar  having  be^  contemplated  by 

the  Convention  o/*1864. 
8.    Conferences  in  1872  and  1873 ;    Protocol  agreed  to,  but  not  Ratified  by 

England. 
4.  Conference  and  Convention  of  1876;  Non-ratification  of  this  Convention 

by  Holland. 
6.   Conference  and  Convention  of  1877 ;   Comment  upon  the  Action  of  HoU 

land  and  France  relative  to  this  Convention,  which  was  not  Ratified  by 

France. 
6.  Explanations  and  Suggestions  generally :    Question  especially  as  to  the 

Adoption  of  a  Convention  with  a  Countervailing  Duty. 

1.  As  to  the  Negotiations  and  Conferences  which  resulted  in  the  Convention  of  \%M, 
and  as  to  the  Operation  of  this  Convention  : 

Main  points  agreed  upon  at  the  Conferences  in  1863  and  1864,  respectively,  Martinecm 

173-^79 ^Presence  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Louts)  Mallet  at  the  conferences  which  resulted 

in  the  Convention  of  1864  ;  views  of  Mr.  Mallet  as  to  the  convention  being  a  very  in- 
ooa)plete  solution  of  the  question  of  bounties,  ib.  176,  177. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  several  conferences  in  1863-66,  as  to  fixing  the  yields  of 
different  classes  of  sugar ;  particulars  hereon  as  to  the  experiments  carried  out  at 
Cologne  for  this  purpose,  and  as  to  the  unreliability  of  the  yields  adopted  as  a  basis  for 
regulating  the  duties  and   the  drawbacks,  Martineau  179-182.  190-192.  196,  197.200 

et  seq. Decided  improvement,  on  the  whole,  through  the  Convention  of  1864,  which 

did  great  credit  to  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  Mr.  Mallet,  ib.  196-198.  214.  242. 

Important  defects  of  the  Convention  on  several  points  affecting  the  duties  and  draw- 
baeks,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  yields  for  regulating  the  duties,  Martineau  200-242 
—^-Reference  to  a  memorial  from  all  the  sugar  refiners  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  ibe 
Treasury  in  1872,  as  setting  forth  in  detail  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  Convention 
of  1864,  ib.  200-211. 

Misleading  effect  under  the  Conventiou  of  1864,  through  a  lower  class  of  raw  sugar 
being  directed  to  this  country  than  is  used  in  Holland,  France,  and  Belgium,  beetroot 
sugar  being  used  in  the  two  latter  countries,  and  Java  sugar  in  the  former^  Martineau 

201-211 Prejudicial   effect^   also,   under   the  Convention   of  1864,  upon   countries 

having  the  lowest  duty,  ib.  240,  241. 

Reference  in  refiners'  memorial  of  August  1873  to  the  approaching  expiration  in  1875 
of  the  Convention  of  1864  >  belief  that  no  proposal  was  made  for  its  renewal,  Martinecai 

569-572 Still  further  memorial  from  English  refiners  in  October  1873,  adverse  to  a^ 

continuance  of  the  system  under  the  Convention  of  1864,  ib.  573 Expiration  of  the 

Convention  of  1864  in  July  1875,  ib.  695. 

Statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Convention  of  1864;  ^^  ^^  ^^^  result  of  the  Con- 
ference held  in  the  previous  year,  of  which  witness  was  a  member,  and  had  for  its  object 
the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties  which  existed  in  various  countries,  Sir  L.  Mallet 
5655-5669. 

3s  1.  3  H  4  2.  Question 
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Conferences  and  Conventions — continued, 

2.  Question  of  a  Surtax  on  Bounty-fed  Sugar  having  been  contemplated  by  the 

Convention  of  1864 : 

Reference  to  the  Convention  of  1864  as  having  clearly  contemplated  a  surtax  on  sugar 
from  countries  where  bounties  existed,  Duncan  1013-1016  ;  Martineau  2354,  2355 
Penal  clause  in  the  Convention  of  1864  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  bounties,  Gades^ 
den  1488-1492.  i5o6-:i609;  -^^''^  2998,  2999. 

Assertion  that  the  principle  of  (ree  trade  was  recognised  in  the  Convention  of  1864; 
proposal  by  that  Convemion  that  a  surtax  should  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
refined  sugar,  Lubbock  3270-3280. 

Denial  that  under  the  Convention  of  1864  this  country  has  been  committed  to  the 
principle  of  a  countervailing  duty,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6521-6530.  6580-6584. 

3.  Conferences  in  1872  and  1873  ;  Protocol  agreed  to,  but  not  Ratified  by  JSng- 

land  : 

Quntations  from  letter  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  in  June  1873  relative  to  the  negotiations  which 

led  to  the  International  Conference  at  Paris  in  that  year,  Martinean  168-174 Trade 

Congress  held  at  Brussels  on  17th  April  1872,  at  which  the  sugar  industries  of  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  England  were  very  fully  represented  ;  resolution  passed  in  favour 
of  an  International  Conference  wiih  the  view  to  the  abolition  of  drawbacks,  ib.  324-328. 

Amplified  memorial  submitted  by  the  British  refiners  to  ihe  Treasury,  daied  6th  May 
1872,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Government  agreed  to  take  steps  lo  call  a  conference 

for  the  modification  of  the  Convention  of  1864 ;  Martineau  329-332.  370 Conference 

held  in  August  1872,  attended  by  delegates  from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, the  only  result  being  a  recouunendation  that  the  several  (rovemments  should  cause 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  saccharimetry,  ib.  448-472. 

Further  Conference  in  1873 ;  protocol,  dated  3  May  1873,  signed  by  all  the  delegates, 
to  the  effect  that  whenever  the  actual  yield  of  the  sugar  does  not  correspond  with  the 
colour,  recourse  should  be  had  to  saccharimetry,  Martineau  539-547. 

Condeuinaiion  of  refining  in  bond  by  the  Conference  of  1873,  though  advocated  by 
the  English  delegates,  and  approved  of  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands,  Martineau  541. 

548-550 Rejection  by  the  British  Government  of  the  protocol  of  May  1873;  reasons 

submitted  by  ihe  British  refiners  and  by  the  West  India  Committee  which  may  have 
induced  Government  not  to  ratify  the  protocol,  ib.  548.  551-553. 

Report  made  to  Government  by  the  British  delegates  at  the  Conference  of  1873; 
conclusion  expressed  that  refining  in  bond  was  the  only  proper  solution  of  the  question, 
though  they  approved  of  recourse  to  saccharimetry,  Martineau  554-557. 

4.  Conference  and  Convention  of  J  876;  Non-ratificatioii  of  this   Convention  by 

Holland: 

Conference  iield  at  Brussels  in  May  1875  which  resulted  in  a  Convention  upon  the 

basis  of  refining  in  bond,  Martineau  674-679.  685-687 Effect  of  the  Convention  of 

May  1875  that  refining  in  bond  was  to  be  established  in  Holland  and  France,  and  that 
Belgium  was  to  improve  her  existing  system,  ib,  685,  686. 

Ratification  of  the  Convention  by  the  French  and  Belgian  Assemblies,  while^t  it  was 
most  unfortunately  thrown  out  by  the  Dutch  Chamber  on  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment, Martineau  687-689 Mistaken  view  of  the  Dutch  Chamber  that  the   Con- 

Tention  would  hinder  abolition  of  the  duties  in  Holland;  resolution  subsequently 
adopted  in  favour  of  re-opening  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  Convention,  ib,  688- 
694. 

Prompt  action  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  applying,  in  April  1876,  for  another  Con- 
ference, with  a  view  to  the  renewal  of  tbe  Convention  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  May 
1876,  Martineau  739-749. 

6.  Conference  and  Convention  of  IS17 ;  Comment  upon  the  Action  of  Holland  and 
France  relative  to  this  Convention^  which  was  not  Ratified  by  France : 

Comment  upon  the  refusal  of  France  to  agree  to  a  further  Conference  on  the  basis  of 

refining  in  bond,  Martineau  743-759 Arrangement  that  there  should  be  another 

Confeience  on  5th  December  1876;  this  was  not  held,  however,  till  the  following 
March,  ib.  776.  785. 

Long  and  complicated  discussion  at  the  Conference  which  re-assembled  in  March 
1877;  strong  advocacy  by  Holland  of  refining  in  bond,  Martineau  786.  788 Con- 
vention agreed  to  in  March  1877,  whereby  France  agreed  to  limit  the  assessment  of  a 
Ereliminary  duty  to  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  destined,  after  leaving  the  refineries,  for 
ome  consumption,  ib.  787,  788. 

Difficulties  raised  on  the  part  of  Holland  relative  to  certain  Articles  in  the  Convention 

of  1877;  result  of  steps  taken  to  remove  them,  Martineau  792-807 Eventual  mis- 

nndersianding  on  the  part  of  France  as  to  the  character  and  drift  of  the  alterations  re- 
quired by  Holland ;  steps  taken   by  the  latter  to  remove  this  difficulty,  but  without 

success. 
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Conferences  and  Conventions— continued. 

5.  Conference  and  Convention  of  1S7  7,  i;c. — continaed. 

8ucce8s»  80  that  the  Convention  of  1877  ultimately  fell  through,  entirely  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding, Martineau  807-811.  / 

Particulars  relative  to,  and  comment  upon,  the  action  of  the  Dutch  Government  in 
1878  upon  the  question  of  agreeing  to  a  Convention  for  refining  in  bond,  Martineau 
812-839. 

6.  Explanations    and   Suggestions    generally;    Question  especially    as    to    the 

Adoption  of  a  Convention  with  a  Couniervailivg  Duty : 

Conclusion  that  a  renewal  of  negotiations  would  probably  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Convention  of  1877 ;  prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  Holland  and 
Prance,  Martineau  840-842 Satisfaction  to  the  refiners  of  this  country  if  the  Con- 
vention of  1877  between  England,  France,  Holland,  nnd  Belgium  were  carried  out, 
though,  in  view  of  the  bounties  in  Austria  and  America,  it  is  essential  to  inseit  a  clause 
providing  for  a  surtax  on  imports  of  bounty-fed  sugar,  ib.  843-8()0. 

Tendency  of  a  Convention  between  the  four  powers  for  the  suppression  of  bounties 
to  lead  to  their  suppression  in  countries  outside  the  Convention;  degree  cf  inducements 
on  the  other  hand  to  Austria  to  continue  the  bounty  system,  Martineau  845.  849.  854, 

855.  876-878 Conclusion   that  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  at 

issue  can  only  be  secured  by  bringing  all  refined  sugar-exporting  countries  within  a  Con- 
vention ;  insecurity  otherwise  as  regards  future  imports  from  Austria,  America,  and 
other  countries,  ib.^  850-860. 

Concurrence  of  evidence  in  favour  of  a  Convention  under  which  a  countervailing  duty 
should  be  imposed  as  a  means  of  securing  abolition  of  foreign  bounties  generally, 
Martineau  879-886.  2323  e^te;.;  6142-6149  ;  Duncan  985  et  ieq. ;  Gadesden  1287. 1381, 
1382.  1448,  1449.  1473-1483;  Easton  1636  e^  seq. ;  Shepheard  \i^^-\%^;  Peters 
2418-2420.  2488-2492;  JETi/Z  2699-2704.  2845-2854.  2992-2997;  Lubbock  3086.  3256 
^  seq.;  3583  ct  seq.  ;  Hogg  3877-3881.  3934-3944  ;  Oeorges  4056-4091.  4075 ;  Fouquet 
4165.  41 74-4186.  4189-4192 ;  DeMot  4244-4265  ;  Walpole  4927  et  seq. ;  5720  et  seq. ; 
Chambers  5341  et  seq. 

Conclusion  that  if  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  would  agree  to  a  Convention  estab- 
lishing refining  in  bond,  and  undertaking  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  on  sugar,  from 
countries  giving  bounties,  other  countries  would  speedily  be  drawn  into  the  Convention, 

Gadesden  1285-1291.  1316-1331 Witness  does  not  advocate  a  total  prohibition  of 

import  from  countries  not  agreeing  to   the   Convention,  Boston  1649-1651.  1660,  1661 

Approval  of  a  further  Convention  being  agreed  to  by  the  principal  sugar-producing 

countries  undertaking  to  abolish  bounties  with  a  penal  clause  similar  to  that  of  1864, 
Hill  2998,  2999. 

Necessity  of  inviting  both  Austria  and  Germany  to  join  in  any  future  conference  which 
may  be  called  together  upon  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  Lubbock  3281,  3282.  3304, 

3305 Expediency  of  a  further  Convention  between  foreign  states  with  a  view  to 

abohshing  bounties ;  belief  that  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  would  be  the 
surest  means  o\'  inducing  the  countries  interested  to  agree  to  Convention,  ib.  3633-3638. 
3642-3653.  3692-3696.  3762. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  n  Convention  with  all  the  powers  is  indispensable  ;  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  England  should  assent  to  a  clause  establishing  countervailing 
duties  upcm  sugar  coming  from  countries  that  pay  a  bounty,  Georges  4056-4061 .  4075 ; 
Fouquet  4165.  4174-4186.  4190-4192  ;  De  Jfo^  4244-4265.  4268-4270. 

Several  conferences  with  foreign  countries  at  which  witness  was  the  representative  of 
Great  Britain,  fFa/pofe  4844-4851 Information  generally  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ferences on  the  sugar  question ;  statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  breakdown  of 
the  several  Conventions  agreed  to  at  the  conferences,  ib.  4851-4856.  4865-4894.  4992- 
4995.5183-5187. 

Argument  that  as  England  is  the  chief  sugar  market  of  the  world  she  alone  possesses 
the  power  to  settle  this  question ;  conclusion  that  unless  England  consents  to  the  pro- 
posed Convention  she  is  practically  preventing  the  abolition  of  the  bounties,    Walpole 

4944-4946 Belief  that  if  Government  would  take  up  tne  question  in  a  determined 

manner,  satisfied  that  their  policy  was  right,  the  question  of  abolishing  the  bounties 
would  be  settled  in  twenty-four  hours,  ib.  4949,  4950. 

Explanatory  statement  in  further  reference  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  bringing 
about  the  abolition  of  the  bounties ;  expediency  of  entering  into  negotiations  for  a  new 
Convention,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  should  be  that  countervailing  duties  should  be 

levied,  Walpole  5242-5245 Impossibility  of  dealing    with  the  foreign  governments 

separately  in  regard  to  the  question  of  bounties,  ib.  5848-5853 Belief  that  Germany 

and  Austria  would  now  agree  to  a  Convention  if  it  were  efficacious ;  opinion  that  the 
English  Government  alone  could  give  a  guarantee  as  to  the  efficiency  ot  a  Convention, 

if>*  5855-5857* 
321.  3 1  Approval 
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Conferences  and  Conventions — continued. 

6.  Explanations  ctnd  Suggestions  generally^  jfc-r-continued. 

Approval  of  a  further  Conference  with  the  object  of  assiBting  in  the  solution  of  the 
hoimty  difficulty ;  contention  that  if  all  the  powers  were  willing  to  agree  to  a  Convention 
for  the  abolition  of  bounties  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  insertion  therein  of  a 

penal  clause,  iSir  i.  Mallet  6516-6532 Probability  that  the  incessant  negotiations 

which  have  been  carried  on  may  have  induced  foreign  goyernments  to  believe  that  they 
weie  beiiefilibg  their  own  country  at  the  expense  of  ours,  ib.  6593. 

Memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Bourke, dated  Foreign  Office,  April  1879,  explaining 
the  object  ot  the  Convention  of  8th  November  1864,  ^^^  ^^^  negotiations  between  the 
different  powers  which  led  to  the  Convention,  and  showing  the  present  position  of  the 
question,  App.  323-332. 

See  also  France. 

Consumers: 

Benefit  to  the  consumer  by  an  abolition  of  bounties,  Duncan  1204-1208 Prejudicial 

effect  upon  the  consumer  if  there  were  a  failure  of  the  beetroot  crop  after  the  cane-sugar 

•  trade  had  been  stopped,  Gadesden  1432-1435. 1515-15»8 Circumstances  under  which 

the  European  consumers  pay  a  portion  of  the  bounties,  jEK// 2680,  2681.  2808,  2809 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  consumer  is  on  the  whole  a  heavy  loser  throuuh  the 
bounties,  J/o^^r  3874-3876.  3907-3928.  3988-3997  f  i^<t>ttyw<?/ 4134-4173.4224-4226. 

Explanation  that  the  present  disarrangement  of  the  natural  course  of  trade  operates 
for  the  time  to  the  ndvantage  of  sugai'-eaters  only,  but  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
British  nation,  Walpole  5051-5078 Further  allegatic in  that  a  benefit  derived  by  indi- 

•  vidual  consumers  on  account  of  cheapness  of  price  cannot  be  considered  a  benefit  to  the 
nation  if  it  has  the  effect  of  ruining  an  industry  of  that  nation,  ib.  5189-5192. 

Argument  thai  as  the  majority  of  consumers  in  this  country  are  also  producers,  the 

imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  would  not  be  any  injury.  Chambers  5556-5559 

Statement  that  it  \^as  held   for  merely  that  the  duties  were  entirely  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers, ib.  SblS'bbl^' 

Contention  that  the  effect  upon  the  consumer  in  having  the  price  of  sugar  increased 
in  consequence  of  a  countervailing  duty  should  not  be  considered  ;  emphatic  opinion  that 
the  consumers  have  no  rights  as  compared  with  the  West  Indian  growers,  who  alone 
suffer  wrong  in  tie  matter  of  the  bounties,  Walpole  5797.  5804-5819.  5828.  5940-5943. 
5965*  6966. 

Unimportance  of  the  present  question  as  regards  the  sugar  refiner  and  the  working 
men  in  comparison  with  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  the  possible  stoppage  of  the 
natural  supplies  of  sugar,  Martineau  6127-6129. 

Annual  burden  of  about  two  millions  upon  consumers  by  a  countervailing  duty  on 
refined  sugar  imported,  Sir  X.  Mallet  6488-6499. 

See  also  Countervailing  Duty.        Price. 

Consumption  of  Sugar  : 

Large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  concurrently  with  the  extinction  of 

the  home  refining  trade,  Martineau  28 Great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar, 

mainly  of  beetroot  sugar,  Duncan  1162-1164— Relative  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  of  moist  sugar,  ^o^^on  1698-1714.  1741-1745 Increasing  con- 
sumption of  moist  sugar  for  many  years  down  to  the  year  1875,  since  which  period  there 

has  been  a  decrease,  tJ.  1698-1714 The  consumption  of  refined  suuar  is  less  than 

eleven  pounds  per  head,  Shepheard  1898. 

Data  for  the  calculation  that  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  is  somewhat  in  excess  ot* 
140,000  tons,  and  that  it  has  remained  almost  stationary  since  1864;  explanation  that 
this  is  a  mere  estimate,  and  may  be  inaccurate,  Martineau  2101-2137 Imprac- 
ticability of  ascertaining  the  consumption  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  ib.  2101 

Increased  consumption  of  moist  sugar  adverted  to  in  part  explanation  of  the  non- 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar,  ib.  2127-2137. 

Concurrence  with  Mr.  Easton  as  to  sugar  having  reached  a  limit  of  consumption 
beyond  which  the  consumption  would  not  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  pre- 
viously, Martineau  2356. 

Reasons  for  the  absence  of  increase  in  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  since ;  immense 

increase  in  the  consumption  of  moist  sugar,  Lubbock  .')749-3766 Great  increase  in 

the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  last  twenty  years;  bar  to  a 
gradual  increase,  ad  i/tjitntum,  Hogg  4346-4353 Statement  as  to  the  con- 
sumption per  head  in  England,  Victoria,  and  France,  respectively,  ib.  4347-  4354*  4366> 

4367* 

Estimate 
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Consumption  of  Sugar— convnued. 

Estimate  of  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  into  England  in  the  year  1864,  and  at  the 
prei»ent  time;  the  increase  in  the  coifeumption  of  moist  sugar  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  loaf  sugar  in  the  same  period,  Martineau  6009-60 1 7. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  the  total  consumption  of  su^vr  in  Europe  since  1869;  con- 
siderable increase  <»f  consumption  since  1875,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6334-6337 Belief  that 

the  general  depression  of  trade  in  England  between  1875  and   1878  has  had  a  con- 

sideiable  effect  in  diminishing  the  consumption  of  sugar,  ib.  6594-6599 Decrease  in 

the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  while  an  enormous  increase  in  that  of  other  sorts  has  taken 
place,  iJ.  6600-6602. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  consumption  of  sugar  in  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and 
the  United  States,  respectively,  in  each  of  the  years,  1869-78,  App.  410. 

Conventions.     See  Conferences  and  Conventions. 

Cotton  Trade.     Immense  injury  to  the  cotton  trade  if  America  chose  to   give  an  export 
.    bounty  on  cotton  manufactures,  Gadesden  1421,  1439,  1440. 

Countervailing  Duty  : 

1.  Advocacy  of  a   Countervailing  Duty  on  Imports  of  Bounty-fed  Suyar, 

with  a  view  to  the  Abolition  of  Bounties. 
%  Probable  Sufficiency  of  a  Threat  to  impose  a  Countervailing  Duty. 

3.  Amount  of  such  Duty,  and  Mode  of  Application. 

4.  Exceptions  taken  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet  to  the  proposed  Duty. 

1.  Advocacy  of  a  Countervailing  Duty  on  Imports  of  Bounty-fed  Sugar ^  with  a 
view  to  the  Abolition  qf  Bounties: 

Explanation  that  witness  would  much  rather  do  without  a  countervailing  duty,  though 
he  conteuds  that  the  principle  is  a  sound  one,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade,  Martineau  880.  889-896.  907,  908. 

Fairness  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  sugar  from  all  countries  not  refining  in  bond ; 
opinion  that  such  duty  would  not  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  Duncan 
967-970.  985-987.  1086-1088.  1170-1173— — Non-objection  to  a  countervailing  duty 
on  Austrian  and  German  raw  sugar,  if  such  duty  be  imposed  on  refined  sugar,  ib.  967- 

970- 

Circumstance  of  the  Convention  of  1864  having  contemplated   the  imposition  of  a 

surtax  or  countervailing  duty,  Duncan  1013-1016;  Afar/tneaM  2354,  2355 Prospect 

of  foreign  countries  comit)g  readily  under  a  Convention  for  a  countervailing  duty,  with 

the   alternative  of  refining  in  bond,    Duncan  1189-1197 Further  denial  that  the 

proposed  duty  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  ib.  1198-1203. 

Conclusion  that  if  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  would  agree  to  a  convention,  estab- 
lishing refining  in  bond,  and  undertaking  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  on  sugar  from 
countries  giving  bounties,  other  countries  would  speedily  be  drawn  into  the  Convention, 

Gadesden  1285-1291.    1316-1331 Denial  that  a  countervailing  duty  is  opposed  to 

the  principles  of  fiee-trade,  ib,  1287.  ^38»>  ^382.  1414,  1415.  1441 Explanation  that 

witness  does  not  urge  refining  in  bond  as  indispensable,  and  suggests  an  alternative  in 
the  shape  of  a  countervailing  duty,  ib.  1448,  1449. 

Evidence  in  fiirther  support  of  the  view  that  countervailing  duties  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  free  trade;  several  eminent  authorities  qu<»ted  to  this  effect,  and 
adverse  to  the  bounty  system,  Gadesden  1473-1483 Statement  as  to  the  last  Con- 
vention having  contemplated  resort  to  a  countervailing  duty,  or  at  least  to  measures  of 
defence,  tS.  1488-1492.  1506-1509. 

Concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  a  surtax  in  this  country  equivalent  to  the  bounty 
would  not  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  Neiu  1553;  Easton  1652-1656 
Expediency  of  further  negotiations  with  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to  a  Con- 
vention under  which  a  surtax,  or  countervailing  duty,  should  be  imposed  on  sugar 
from  any  country  still  giving  bounties ;  that  is,  in  order  to  compel  refining  in  bond, 

JB'cw^(?w  1636-1645.   1678-1684.  1750-1753.  1768-1773 Statement  to  the  effect  that 

the  proposed  duty  would  probably  not  cause  an  increase  of  a  farthing  per  pound  in  the 
price,  whilst  it  would  be  of  vital  consequence  to  the  home  refiner,  ib.  1646-1648.  1688, 
1689, 1746, 1747.  1759-1766- 

Mecessity  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  refined  sugar  as  a  means  towards  getting  rid  oi 

bounties,  Shepheard  1835-1839.  1850.  1853,1854 Further  denial  that  the  proposed 

imposition  of  duty  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country,  or  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  Martineau  2348-2353 ;  Lubbock  3268,  3269,  3332 ;  Walpole 
4981,  4982 Reference  to  the  convention  in  force  in  1864-65,  as  having  clearly  con- 
templated a  surtax,  Martineau  2354,  2355. 

Expediency  of  imposing  a  countervailing  duty  per  ton  upon  all  bounty-fed  sugar 

coming  into  this  country  ;  opinion  that  this  duty  would  have  no  effect  in  stimulating  the 
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Countervailing  Dc/tk— continued. 

1.  Advocacy  of  a  Countervailing  Dz^/y,  ^r.— -continued, 
cultivation  of  beetroot  in  this  country  for  sugar  manufacture,  Hill  2699-2704,  3012* 
3019- 

Assertion  that  the  principle  of  free  trade  was  recognised  in  the  Convention  of  1864; 
proposal  by  that  Convention  that  a  surtax  should   be  imposed  on  the  imposition  of 

refined  sugar,  Lubbock  3270-3280 Belief  that  a  Convention  would  never  be  obtained 

in   concert  with  the  foreign  powers  unless  by  means  of  a  countervailing  clause,    ib» 
3498-3501. 

Reasons  which  have  hitherto  prevented  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  from  finally 
agreeing  to  a  convention  to  abolish  bounties;  absolute  necessity  for  inserting  in  any  con- 
vention a  clause  for  placing  a  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar  coming  from  countries 

which  give  bounties,  Lubbock  3633-3638. 3646-3653.  3692-3^5 Principal  advantage 

of  a  countervailing  duty  in  placing  English  manufacturers  upon  a  footing  uf  equality 
with  foreign  competitors ;  illustration  of  this  view  in  the  case  of  the  tobacco  duty  in 
relation  to  the  manufacture  of  cigars  from  raw  tobacco,  ib.  3681-3693.  3722-3724 
i\rgument  that  the  proposed  duty  could  not  be  taken  by  foreign  governments  as  a 
retaliatory  duty;  grounds  for  this  opinion,  ib.  3696-3710.  3718-3721,  3781, 
3782. 

Continued  observations  with  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  imposing  a 
countervailing  duty  upon  bounty  fed  sugars;  further  argument  that  in  advocating  this 
duty  the  principles  of  free  trade  are  distinctly  carried  out,  Lubbock  3718-3729.  3761- 
3767.  3781,  3782.  3786-3798-  3814-3819-  3825-3829.  3844-3848. 

Recommendations  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  remedying  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  foreign  bounties;  expediency  of  a  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar  coming  from 

those  countries  which  give  the  bounties,  fii>gg  3877-388 1 .  38H6. 3934-3944 Absolute 

necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  countervailing  duty  as  the  basis  of  a  convention  ;  belief 
that  if  the  English  Government  threatened  to  put  on  such  duty  it  would  be  quite  suffi* 
cient  to  induce  the  other  Governments  to  join  in  a  convention,  Georges  4056-4061.  4075; 
Fouquet  4165.  4174-4186.  4190-4192. 

Decided  opinion  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  convention  to  be  agreed  to  that  does 
not  contain  a  clause  for  a  countervailing  dnty  ;  belief  that  if  England  will  take  the 
initiative  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  convention  to  abolish  bounties,  JDe 

il/of  4244-4265.  4268-4270 Belief  that  England  would  be  quite  justified  in  putting 

a  duty  upon  foreign  imports  if  by  that  means  the  countries  whence  these  imports 
come  would  be  induced  to  abolish  their  duties  upon  our  exports,  Forster  4682^ 
4684. 

Observations  on  the  paper  put  in  by  M.  Fouquet,  and  upon  the  proposal  for  compensa- 
ting duties  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  bounties,  fFalpole  4927-4937— —Conclusion 
that  a  countervailing  duty  should  be  imposed  in  order  to  obviate  the  injurious  efiects 
of  the  foreign  bounties ;  existence  of  this  system  of  duty  in  the  case  of  chicory,  malt^ 

and  spirits,  ib.  4978-4983-  4998-60o6.  6^25-5028.  5»37-6i43-  £152-5165.  5179- 
5182. 

Contention  that  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  by  England  would  not  be  in 
any  Wciy  a  retaliatory  U\x;  distinct  difference  between  a  retaliatory  tax  and  an  equalising 

duty,  Walpole  5005,  5006 Belief  that  the  |K)licy  of  the  present  and  past  Governments 

has  been  to  stop  the  exportation  of  sugars  with  bounties ;  admission  that  the  present 
Government  at  the  last  conference  refused  to  entertain  the  suggestion  of  a  surtax,  t6. 
5032-5048.  5187,  5188. 

Grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  gain  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  by  the  imposition  of  a 

countervailing  duty  would  be  very  small,  Walpole  5213,  5214 Inexpediency  of  at 

once  imposing  a  countervailing  duty,  without   a  previous  international  conference,  i&. 

5244- 

Emphatic  opinion  in  favour  of  imposing  a  countervailing  duty  upon  bounty*fed  sugar ; 
expediency  of  such  a  duty  being  withm  the  amount  of  bounty  rather  than  in  excess  of  it. 
Chambers  sZA^-bMih  5365>  6366.  5374- 5397"-5403- 5447-5453- 5460,5461.  5511-5618. 

5531-5640.5582-5587. 

Further  recommendation  that  this  country  should  enter  into  a  convention  binding  itselt 
to  impcse  a  countervailing  duty  upon  all  sugars  coming  from  countries  giving 
drawbacks;   reason  for  adopting  the  word  "drawback"  instead  of  •*  bounty,"  Walpole 

5720,  5721-  5739-574  "•6761-6781.  5791-6798.  5854.  5923-5929.  5967*  5968.  5981- 

5991. 

Disinclination  of  the  Government  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar,  as  it 
might  become  necessary  to  impose  similar  duties  upon  other  articles  ;  statement  that  no 
other  article  but  sugar  receives  a  bounty  and  so  would  not  require  such  relief,  Walpole 

5837-5847- 

2.  Probable 
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Countervailing  Dc/rr— continued. 

2.  Probable  Sufficiency  of  a  Threat  to  impose  a  Countervailing  Duty  : 

Belief  that  a  mere  threat  to  impose  a  countervailinor  duty  would  lead  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  bounties,  Martineau  879-886 Beneficial  effect  of  a  threat  to  impose  counter* 

vailing  duties;  that  is  with  a  view  to  foreio:n  refining  in  bond,  Duncan  1122. 1158 

Expectation  that  foreign  countries  would  for  the  most  part  refine  in  bond  rather  than 
be  subject  to  a  countervailing  duty  in  England,  so  that  the  latler  would  not  be  attended 
with  much  diflSculty,  ib.  1189-1 193. 

Belief  that  a  threat  on  the  part  of  England  will  be  suflBcient  to  bring  about  the  aboli* 

tion  of  bounties,  Fouquet  4188,  4189 Opinion  that  England  by  threatening  to  impose 

a  countervailing  duty  with  reference  only  to  the  bounty  on  raw  sugar,  would  oblige  all 
sugar-making  countries  to  abolish  drawbacks,  Martineau  6i42-6i49, 

3.  Amount  of  such  Duty^  and  Mode  of  Application  : 

Expediency  of  the  proposed  duty  beintr  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  bounty;  grounds  for 
concluding  that  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  amount  in  the  case 
of  each  exporting  country,  and  in  ascertaining  the  country  of  origin,  Martineau  889-891. 
895,  896,  905,  906.  909-915. 

Consideration  of  the  difEculties  in  the  way  of  a  countervailing  duty  ;  reference  more 
espcially  to  the  countervailing  duty  on  spirits,  Duncan  987-1009.  1032-1038.  1051- 

1085.  1165,  liti6.  1237,  1238 Satisfaction  to  refiners  in  England  by  a  very  small 

dutv  ;  exceedingly  small  increase  of  price  entailed,  ib.  1012.  1081-1085.  1167-1169 

Diflnculties  of  a  countervailing:  duty  in  so  far  as  it  should  be  varied  with  direct  reference 
to  the  different  bounties  in  operation,  ib.  1032-1038.  1051-1072. 

Small  countervailing  duty  contemplated ;  opinion  that  25.  6d.  per  cwt.  would  suflSce, 

Gadesden  1326-1332 Belief  that  no  practical  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  application 

of  the  duty,  ib.  1442,  1443. 

Low  duty  contemplated  ;  belief  that  no  difficulty  would  arise  in  fixing  the  amount, 

JEaston  1654,    ^655.   1684-1693 But  little   complication  would  arise  in   levying  a 

countervailing  duty  in  proportion  to  the  bounty  given,  ib.  1724-1728. 

Suggestion  that  a  duty  of  25.  per  cent,  would  suffice;  inappreciable  effect  upon  the 

the  price,  Shepheard  1839-1849 Facility  in  assessing  and  collecting  a  countervailmg 

duty,  li.  1919-1931. 

Explanation  that  the  countervailing  duty  should  be  equivalent  to  the  unnatural 
stimulus  given  to  foreign  competition  by  reason  of  the  bounties ;  means  of  arriving  at  a 

definite  sum,  Martineau  2323-2337 Necessity  of  dealing,  not  only  with  France  and 

Holland,  but  with  America,  in  assessing  the  amount  of  countervailmg  duty,  ib.  2338- 
2347. 

Grounds  for  recommendiui;  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  fair  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  approval  of  fixing  the  minimum 

duty  at  2«.  4  £?•  a  cwt,  Peters  2418-2420.  2488-2492 Approval  of  the  imposition  of 

a  uniform  duty  of  3  Z.  a  ton ;  the  duty  should,  in  fact,  be  levieti  upon  ail  bounty-fed  sugar, 
regardless  of  its  standard  of  quality.  Hill  2699-2704.  2802.  2845-2854.  2898-2960. 
297>-  2973*  2992-2997.  3012.3019. 

Recommendation  that  a  countervailing. duty  of  3/.  a  ton  should  be  adopted  with  the 
object  of  remedying  the  evil  caused  by  the  continental  bounties  ;  belief  that  if  this  duty 
were  imposed  forei<in  countries  would  be  ready  enough  to  come  to  an  international  agree- 
ment, Lubbock  3086.  3256-3269.  3283-3?85.  3*298-3303-  333if  333^-  3336-336»'  338o 

« Absence  of  practical  ditticulty  in  the  imposition  of  the  duty ;  belief  that  such  a  duty 

would  be  less  complicated  than  the  old  scale  of  duties,  ib.  3298-3303. 

Additional  observations  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  countervailing  duty  as  a 
remedy  tor  the  injurious  effects  of  the  foreign  bounties;  theory  of  such  a  duty  that  it 
should  exactly  countervail  any  bounty  that  there  njay  be,  Lubbock  3583-3624.  3629- 

3631.  3639-3641.  3682-3691.  3760-3710 Necessity  for  regulating  the  duty  with 

reference  to  the  country  in  ubich  the  sugar  is  grown ;  absence  of  difficulty  as  to  certi- 
ficates of  export  for  this  purpose,  ib.  3598-3G06. 

Grounds  for  the  belief  that  a  countervailing  duty  of  3  /.  a  ton  would  so  encourage  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  that  a  steady  increase  would  result,  Hogg  44^2- 
4417—  Belief  that  a  duty  of  2  /.  or  3  /.  per  ton  would  alone  enable  manufacturers  to 
carry  on  business ;  desire  for  this  duty  with  the  object  of  securing  a  supply  of  sugar  from 
those  countries  which  can  supply  it  most  cheaply,  Forster  4657-4663.  4680.4696.  4748- 
4750.  4771-4778-  4800-4812.  4834-4837. 

Absence  of  <iifficulty  in  imposing  a  surtax  upon  t^ugar  in  this  country ;  no  fixed  rate  of 

duty  is  difficult  of  collection,  J^^ofe  4947-4949,  4956 Desirability  of  fixing  the 

amount  of  surtax  by  international  arrangement ;  conjparison  of  the  proposed  duty  with 
the  surtax  upon  spirits,  ib.  4973-4977.  5134-5142. 

Further  statement  that  thei*e  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 

settlement  of  the  precise  amount  of  duty  to  be  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
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CotlNTERVAlLING  DVTY — coniinued. 

3.  Amount  of  tuck  Duty,  and  Mode  of  Application — continued. 

bounties,  WalpoU  4996,  4997 Facility  with  which  the  country  of  origin  would  be 

.  traced  in  the  case  of  countervailing  duties,  applied  to  outside  countries,  ib,  51 43-5 151* 

Additional  evidence  in  support  of  imposing  a  countervailing  duty ;  (expediency,  if  it 
be  possible,  of  having  an  uniform  rate  of  duty  upon  all  bounty-fed  sugar,  Walpole  5137- 

6I42.  5212-5219.  5224-5234.  5242-5271 The  duty  should  apply  only  in  the  case  of 

sugar  receiving  drawbacks  upon  exportation,  ib.  5254-5257.  5263. 

Difficulty  which  would  arise  in  accurately  fixing  the  amount  of  duty  in  regard  to 
difierent  countries;  greater  facility  than  in  fixing  the  amount  of  a  drawback,  Walpole 

5266-5270 Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  means  t)  be  adopted  for  arrivmg 

at  the  amount  of  bounty  given  abroad,  ib.  5722. 

Argument  that  as  tlie  bounty  on  sugar  coming^  from  Austria  is  double  that  grown  by 
Germany,  the  countervailing  duty  imposed  by  England  should,  in  the  case  of  Austria, 
be  double  that  upon  sugar  nom  Germany  ;  belief  that  there  would  be  no  practical  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  this  arrangement,  Walpole  5765,  5766 Grounds  for  the  opinion 

that  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  raw  and  refined  sugars  to  levy  the  counter- 
vailing duty  according  to  vurious  standards,  ib.  5777-5782 Decided  opinion  that  the 

imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  would  in  no  way  lead  to  difficulty  as  regards  its  col- 
lection by  the  Customs;  difficulties  in  the  collection  o^  ad  valorem  duties,  but  not  of  fixed 
duties,  ib.  5820-581^7. 

Expediency  of  introducing  raw  and  refined  sugar  into  England  at  the  same  counter- 
vailing duty ;  willingness  to  accept  a  countervailing  duty  which  will  countervail  only  the 
amount  of  bounty  on  the  raw  sugar,  Martineau  6051-6053.  61^2*6148. 

4.  Exceptions  taken  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet  to  the  proposed  Duty : 

Grounds  for  objection  to  a  compensatory  duty ;  argument  that  if  it  be  right  to  impose 
•an   import  duty  to  countervail  a  bounty,  it  must  be  equally  right  to  give  a  bounty  to 
countervail  an  import  duty.  Sir  L.  Mallet  5679-5702— Doubts  whether  any  compen- 
sating duty  would  have  the  effect  of  benefiting  die  West  Indian  planter;  strong  objection 
to  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty,  ib.  5697-5705.  57 1 2. 

Argument  that  if  we  were  to  countervail  foreign  countries,  and  our  countervailing  duty 
were  met  by  an  additional  bounty,  the  result  would  be  to  throw  upon  the  consumer  an 
enormous  charue  in  the  shape  of  greatly  enhanced  prices,  •Sir  X.  Mallet  5704,  5705. 
6462-6466.  6469. 

Calculation  to  the  effect  that  a  countervailing  duty  on  the  refined  sugar  imported  would 
be  to  throw  upon  the  consumers  of  refined  sugars  in  this  country  a  burden  of  about  two 
millions  sterling  annually.  Sir  L.  Mntlet  5704,  5705.  6488-6491. 

Objections  moreover  to  a  countervailing  duty  on  the  grounds  of  practical  application; 
difficulty  of  imposing  the  same  import  duty  upon  sugars  from  different  countries  irrespec- 
tively of  the  amount  of  bounty  given  by  each  country.  Sir  L.  Mallet  5706 Belief 

that  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  utK)n  sugar  would  lead  to  a  demand  for  a 
similar  indulgence  from  other  industries  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  resist, 
£6.5712. 

Further  grounds  for  disapproving  of  a  system  of  countervailing  duties;  decided 
opinion  that  the  imposition  of  such  duties  by  England  would  be  an  extremely  impolitic 

measure.  Sir  L.  Mallet  6424-6431.  6447-6483.  6516 A8>ertion  that  giving  a  bounty 

to  countervail  an  import  duty  is  essentially  the  same  as  imposing  a  duty  to  countervail 

the  bounty;  illustration  of  the  injurious  effect  of  such  a  course,  ib.  6468-6471 It  is 

better  to  suffer  from  the  present  evils  of  the  bounty  system  than  to  resort  to  a  counter- 
vailing duty,  ib.  6472. 

Examination  as  to  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  the  Conference  of  1864  ^^^h 
reference  to  the  imposition  of  a  surtax;  contention  that  by  the  XIX.  clause  of  the 
convention  of  that  year,  this  country  has  not  been  committed  to  the  principle  of  a 
countervailing  duty.  Sir  L.  3/a//e^  6521-6530.  6580-6584. 

Further  argument  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  imposing  countervailing  duties  upon 
sugar;  approval  of  meeting  the  injury  to  the  refiners  by  a  direct  subsidy  from  the  State 
rather  that  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties.  Sir  L.  Mallet  6542-6556.  6550.  6563. 
6572-6584.  6609-6612.  6615. 

Strong  disapproval  of  a  policy  of  threatening  a  system  of  countervailing  duties  with- 
out the  mtention  of  carrying  it  into  effect;  belief  that  foreign  governments  would  see 
through  such  a  policy,  and  would  shape  their  action  accordingly,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6574- 
6576. 

See  also  Austro- Hungary,  4.         Belgium^  3.  Bounties.         Conferences  and  Con^ 

ventions.         France.         Free  Trade.         Holland.         Moist  Sugar.         Price,  4. 
Baw  Sugar.  Bejiners.  Befining  in  Bond.  Spirits.  Tobacco. 

United  States.         West  Indies. 

CrystaU 
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Crystals  ( Crystallised  Sugar\  Very  little  export  ol  crystals  from  Prance,  Duncan  961 
Crystals  are  the  very  finest  white  sugar  in  a  crystalline  form,  li.  962-964. 

Explanation  with  relerence  to  the  increased  manufacture  of  crystallised  sugar,  which 
is  so  pure  that  it  is  preferred  for  many  purposes  to  loaf  sugar,  P<rf€r«  246'2-247i—— 
Comparison  drawn  between  cane  and  beetroot  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  crystallisable 
sugar  obtainable  from  each  ;  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  former,  Lubbock  3236-3241. 
3426. 

Cuba.     Great  diminution  in  the  supply  of  cane  sngar  from  Cuba,  Duncan  1042.  1050. 

1219 Statement  that  no  cane  sugar-producing  countries  interfere   with    ihe  West 

Indian  sugar  grower^  except  Cuba  and  Brazil;  amount  produced  by  these  countries, 

Hill  2724-2729.  2738,  2739 Increased  production  of  Cuban  sugar  caused  by  the 

large  amount  of  slave  labour,  Lubbock  3158.  3504,  3505.  3513. 

Amount  of  annual  export  from  1844  ^^  ^^1^3  inclusive,  ^PP'  4<>3* 
See  also  Slave  Labour. 

Customs  Consolidated  Act.  Restrictions  which  apply  equally  to  all  the  world  under  the 
Customs  Consolidated  Act,  whether  there  be  a  ^*  favoured  nation  clause  '^  or  not ;  expla- 
nation in  regard  to  such  restrictions,  Walpole  5726-5736. 

Customs  Department.     See  Conferences  and  Conventions. 


D. 

Daniel,  Thomas,  4r  Co.     See  West  Indies. 

De  Mot,  Leon.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  raw  sugar  manufacturer  in  France ;  also 
grows  beetroot,  4232,  4233— —Agrees  generally  with  the  evidence  jriven  by  M.  Georges 

and  M.  Fouquet,  4234^  4235.  4266,  4267 Dissents  from   M.  Fouquet  with  regard 

to  the  calculation  of  the  bounty  resulting  from  refined  poudres  blanches,  4236-4243. 

Decided  opinion  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  convention  to  be  agreed  to  that  does  not 
contain  a  clause  for  a  countervailing  duty;  belief  that  if  England  will  take  the  initiative 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  convention  to  abolish  bounties,  4244-4265. 

4268-4270 Statement  that  if  England  does  not  assent  to  a  convention,  with  the 

countervailing  clause,  the  effect  will.be  that  France  must  have  a  bounty,  else  half  the  * 
manufactories  will    be  closed  ;     discontinuance   already   of  several   establishments   on 
account  of  the  absence  of  profits,  4250-4252.  4271-4285. 

Demerara.     Reasons  for  Demerara  sugar  fetching  a  higher  price  than  refined  beetroot  luaf 
sugar;  peculiar  and  superior  quality  of  the  former  as  compared  with  Barbadoes  sugar, 

Sill  2647-2672 Fitness  of   Demerara   sugar   for  immediate  use  without  passing 

through  a  refinery,  ib.  2662-2666. 

Large  increase  in  the  exports  of  sugar  from  Demerara  and  Trinidad  from  1865  to 

1876;  retrogression  in  the  last  two  years,  Hogg  3855-3866 Opinion  that  Demerara 

alone  could  supply  the  whole  consumption  of  this  country,  ib.  3868. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  production  of  sugar  in  Trinidad  and  Demerara  in   1865 

and  in  1873,  Hogg  4293-4296 Exports  from  British  Quiana  to  the  United  Kingdom 

in  the  years  1865  ^"d  1876,  ib.  4297,  4298 Statistics  of  the  production  of  sugar  in 

Demerara  in  further  explanation  of  the  statement  that  that  Colony  alone  could  supply 
the  entire  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  ib.  4311-4318.  4411.  4453. 

Possibility  in  certain  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  for  the  production  to  be  slightly  in- 
creased by  means  of  improved  appliances  and  additional  capital;  this  could  not  be  the 
case  in  Demerara,  which  is  as  well  found  in  machinery  as  any  place  in  the  world,  Mogg 

4436.  4443-4446 French  machinery  adopted  on  one  of  ten  estates  owned  by  witness, 

with  the  object  of  imitating  the  sugar  required  for  the  French  market;  comparative 

success   of    this    experiment,   ib.   4436-4442.   4475-4479.   4523-4529.   4607 High 

opinion  of  the  cultivation  in  Demerara  expressed  by  an  able  agriculturist,  who  is  now 
factor  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Inverary,  ib.  4446,  4447.  4483.  4486,  4487. 

Employment  by  the  Court  of  Policv  in  Demerara  of  a  chemist  to  obtain  information 
as   to   the   process   of   manufacture  in   every  sugar  producing  country  in   the   world, 

Chambers  5300,  5301 Superior  character  of  the  Demerara  vacuum  pan  sugar;  higher 

price  obtained  in  the  market  for  this  sugar  than  for  beetroot  sugar,  ib.   5304-5306. 

6321. 

Denierara  sugar  the  only  raw  sugar  in  England  which  is  consumed  without  being 
first  passed  through  a  refinery,  Martineau  6130,  6131. 

Amount  of  export  from  British  Guiana  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  years 
1831  to  1877,  App.  403. 

See  also  West  Indies. 
321.  3  1 4  Denmar 
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Denmark,     Considerable  export  of  sugar  from  the  Clyde  to  Denmark ;  question  hereon  as 
to  this  being  in  competition  with  bounty-fed  sugar  frcJm  Germany,  JVeill  1573,   1574. 

1689-1692- 

Depression  in  Trade.     Sec  Employment.      Loaf  Sugar.      Price.      Refinert.         West 
Indies. 

Drawbacks.     See  Bountiesy  ffc. 

Duncan,  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  in  sugar  refining 

since  1858;  he  is  chairman  of  tlie  Sugar  Befiners'  Committee,  916-620- Business  of 

witness'  firm  chiefly  in  moist  sugar;  limited  production  of  loaf  sugar,  920-^923.  926- 


Becent  period  at  which  the  firm  commenced  loaf  sugar  refining ;  inducement  to  do  so 
through  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  French  law,  924-928.  934-936. 

Diminution  of  the  frauds  which  existed  at  one  time  in  France  in  connection  with  the 

bounties,  927,  928 Agitation  on  the  part  ot  ihe  fabricants  in  France  for  the  abolition 

of  bounties,  928.  931,  932 Distribution  of  the  bounty  between  the  refiners  and  the 

fabricants  in  France  and  the  consumers,  929-933 Restricted   production  of  loaf 

sugar  by  witness'  firm,  as  only  a  limited  quantity  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  937-941 
Advantage  as  regards  competition  in  the  refinery  being  in  London  ;  facilities  thereby  on 
the  score  of  carriage,  944-946.  1123-1136. 

Very  large  importation  of  loaf  sugar  from  America  as  well  as  from  France  ;  expla- 
nation hereon  as  to  the  bounty  system  in  the  States,  948-959 Much  larger  bounty  in 

America  until  the  detection  of  frauds  in  connection  therewith,  951-956- Beasons  why 

the  bounty,  as  in  France,  does  not  greatly  affect  the  production  of  moist  sugar  in  this 
country ;  failure  of  an  attempt  in  France  to  apply  the  system  of  bounties  to  moist  su^ar, 
960-966. 

Non-objection  to  a  countervailing  duty  on  Austrian  and  German  raw  sugar,  if  such 

duty  be  imposed  on  refined  sugar,  967-970 Prejudicial  effect  of  an  extinction  of  the 

fi^rowth   of   cane    sugar,  through   an  increased  production  of  beetroot,  971,  972 

Conclusion   that  refining   in   bond    is    the    only    practical   remedy   for    the    existing 

giievance,  973-975.  iu6 Considerable  difiSculties  under  a  system  of  saccharimetry, 

974-984. 

Fairness  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  sugar  from  all  countries  not  refining  in  bond; 
opinion  that  siich  duty  would  not  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  985-987. 
1086-1088.  11)0-1173 Consideration  of  the  difiSculties  in  the  way  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty ;  reference  more  especially  to  the  countervailing  duty  on  spirits,  987-1009. 
1032-1038.  1051-1085.  1165,  1166. 

Information  relative  to  the  German  sugar  tariff,  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty  on  the 

beetroots,  and  the  amount  of  the   drawback,   1010,   1011 Duties  in  Grermany  on 

foreign   raw   sugar  and   fine  sugar  respectively,  1010 Satisfaction  to   refiners  in 

England   by   a  very  small  countervailing  duly ;   exceedingly  small   increase  of  price 

entailed,   1012.    1081-1085.    1167-1169 Circumstance  of  the  Convention  of  1864 

having  contemplated  the  miposiuon  of  a  surtax  or  countervailing  duty,  1013-1016. 

Facility  in  growing  beetroots,  and   producing  beetroot  sugar  profitably  in  England, 

but  for  the  bounties  on  the  Continent,   1017-1020.  I025-io27,  1039-1050.   1147 

Effectiveness  and  fairness  of  the  polariscope,  as   used  abroad  in  the  assessment  of  the 

duties,  1021-1024.  1028-1031 Difficulties  of  a  countervailing  duty  in  so  far  as  it 

should  be  varied  with  direct  reference  to  the  different  bounties  in  operation,  1032-1038. 

1051-1072 Doubt  as  to  cane  sugar  competing  profitably  with  beetroot  sugar  at  the 

present  time;  expected  decrease  in  the  import  of  the  former,  witness  believinc  that  it 
has  already  declined,  1039-1050.  1162-1164. 

Diffiiulty  as  regards  Germany  and  America,  even  though  bounties  were   abolished 

in  France,  1073-1075 Respects  in  which  analogy  does  n(»t  hold  good  as  between  the 

sugar  bounties  and  the  export  duties  in   foreign  countries  upon  "rags  used  in  paper 

manufacture,  1088-1097.  1174-1177 Advantage  given  formerly  to  the  producers  of 

slave-grown  sugar ;  question  as  to  this  being  analogous  to  the  bounty  system,  1098- 
1106. 

Statement  as  to  there  being  no  duty  in  the  United  States  on  Louisiana  sugar    or  on 

sugar  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  1107 Production  of  about   15,000  tons  yearly  in 

the  Sandwich  Islands,  1108 Dissent  from  the  view  (hat  refining  in  bond  in  the 

States  would  involve  considerable  difficulty,  1109-1115. 

Primary  importance  further  attached  to  refining  in  bond,  1116-1121 Beneficial  effect 

of  a  threat  to  impose  counlervaiiing  duties  ;  that  is,  with  a  view  to  foreign  refining  in  bond 

1122.  1158 Doubt  as  to  any  prejudicial  effect  upon  production  in  the  West  Indies' 

if  by  removal  of  foreign  bounties  beetroot  sugar  could  be  produced  in  England  in  healthy 

competition  uith  cane  sugar,  1137-1147.    1160,   1161 Very  complicated   system   of 

bounties  and  drawbacks  in  Austria ;  belief  that  the  amount  of  bounty  is  about  the  same 
as  in  Germany,  1 148-1 150. 

Very  large  sum  receivable  by  witness  in  bounties  if  he  were  a  refiner  in  Austria  or 

Germany 
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Duncan,  James.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Germany  instead   of  England,   1151-1154 Ruinous    competition    involved   in   the 

bounty  system,  1155-1157 Boon  to  agriculturists  by  a  large  demand  for  beetroots 

for  sugar  production,  1159. 

Great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar,  namely,  of  beetroot  sugar,  11612-1164 
Prospect  of  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  on  the  Continent, 
1164. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  statement  as  to  beetroot  being  capable  of  successful 

cultivation  in  Enoland  on  a  large  scale,  1178-1181 Heavy  bounty  on  Austrian  and 

German  beet  sugar,  whilst  there  is  no  bounty  on  French  raw  sugar,  1182-1184 
Joint  action  of  the  Refiners' Association  in  England  with  the /abricants  in  France  with  a 
view  to  the  abolition  or  bounties,  1 185-1188. 

Expectation  that  foreign  countries  would  for  the  most  part  refine  in  bond,  rather  than 
be  subject  to  a  countervailing  duty  in  England,  so  that  the  latter  would  nttt  be  attended 

with  much  difficulty,  1189-1193 Prospect  of  foreign  countries  coming  readily  under 

a  convention  for  a  countervailing  duty,  with  the  alternative  of  refining  in  bond,  1194- 
1197  "  Further  denial  that  a  countervailing  duty  is  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  1 198-1203. 

Benefit  to  the  consumer  by  an  abolition  of  bounties,  1204-1208 Further  statement 

as  to  the  absence  of  analogy  between  the  foreign  export  duty  on  rags  and  the  sugar 

bounties,  1209-1218 Statistics   showing:  that   ihe   importation   of    cane    sugar   has 

decreased  since  1867;  1219,  1220 Great  increase  in  the  import  of  beet  sugar,  1219 

Continued  production   and   import  of  cane   su2:ar,  even  though  not  attended  with 

profit,  in  the  hope  of  remedial  measures  and  of  better  times,  1221-1226. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  decreasing  supplies  of  cane  susjar  for  refining,  1227 


Enhanced  prices  sure  to  follow  the  cessation  of  cane-sugar  production,  as  the  bounties 

would  no  longer  be  maintained,  1228-1231 Reference  to,  and  quotation  from,  a 

petition  of  the  German  sugar  refiners,  asking  for  reduced  bounties  on  raw  sugar  and 
increased  bounties  on  refined  sugar,  1232-1236 — ^— Amount  of  duty  on  molasses  in 
America  as  compared  with  the  drawback  on  the  syrup  from  molasses,  1236. 

Efiect  of  the  countervailing  duty  on  foreign  spirits  further  adverted  to,  1237,  1238 

Long  existence  of  the  system  of  bounties,   1239,    1240 Immense   increase   of 

consumption  of  sugar,  whilst  the  import  from   the  VVest  Indies  has  continued  almost 

stationary,    1241-1243 Much  higher  price  of  French   refined   sugar  in  Paris,  on 

account  of  the  octroi,  than  in  London,  1244-1246. 

[Third  Examination.] — Explanation  that  the  refining;  trade  would  not  be  affected  if  the 
French  put  an  export  duty  upon  raw  beetroot  sugar,  without  any  export  duty  on  refined 
sugar,  2357-2362, 

E. 

East  Indian  Sugar.    Extinction  in  time  of  the  East  Indian  as  well  as  the  VVest  Indian 

sugar  trade  if  foreign  bounties  be  continued,  Gadesden  1430,  1431 Opinion  that  the 

bounty  system  affects  the  West  Indies  more  injuriously  than  it  does  the  East  Indies, 

Hill  2620-2624 Obstacle  to  supplies  from  tlie  East  Indies  in  competition  with  the 

West  Indies,  ib.  2793-2795. 

EastoTty  Thomas  O.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Representation  by  witness  of  the  firm 

of  Macfie  8t  Sons,  sugar  refiners  at  Liverpool,  1612-1614 Abandonment  of  loaf  sugar 

production  by  the  firm  on  account  of  the  competition  of  bounty-fed  sugar  from  abroad, 

1614-1617 Injurious  effect  upon  the  moist  sugar  trade  by  the  bounties  on  foreign 

loaf  sugar,  though  the  former  is  still  carried  on  with  some  profit,  1618-1620. 

Grounds  for  apprehending  an  extension  of  foreign  bounties  to  moist  sugar,  1G22-1625 

Conclusion  that  refining  in  bond  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  bounty  system,   1626- 

1632 Views  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie,  of  witness*  firm,  in  1862,  in  favour  of  a  system  of 

refining  in  bond,  1633-1635.  1775,  1776 Expediency  of  further  negotiations  with 

foreign  countries  with  a  view  to  a  conyention  under  which  a  surtaxe  or  countervailing 
duty  should  be  imposed  on  sugar  from  any  country  still  giving  bounties  ;  that  is,  in  order 
to  compel  refining  in  bond,  1636-1645.  1678-1684.  1750-1753.  1768-1773. 

Increase  of  not  more  than  a  farthing  per  lb.  in  the  price  of  sugar  by  the  proposed 

countervailing  duty,  1646-1648.  1688,  1689.  1746,   1747 Low  duty  contemplated; 

belief  that  no  difficulty  would  arise  in  fixing  the  amount,  1654,  1655.   1684-1693 

Witness  does  not  advocate  a  total  prohibition  of  import  from  countries  not  agreeino-  to 

a  convention,  1649-1651.  1660,  1661 Conclusion  that  the  proposed  duty  would  not 

beat  variance  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  1652-1656 Means  of  refining  as 

cheaply  in  England  as  in  any  foreign  country,  1657,  ^658 Extended  employment  by 

a  revival  of  the  refining  tiade,  1659. 

32 1»  3  EI  Competition 
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JEktston,  Thomas  O.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

Competition  in  the  raw  sugar  trade,  cane  sugar  and  beet  su^ar  coming  from  various 

sources,  1662-1667 Large  amount  of  plant  and  capital,  belonging  to  witness'  firm, 

now  lying  idle  through  the  bounties  on   loaf  sugar,   166S,    1669 Recent  check  to 

exports  of  moist  sugar  to  Italy  through  revision  of  the  tariff,  1670-1673 Prejudicial 

effect  of  the  Austrian  bounties  upon  tne  British  export  to  Italy,  1674-1677. 

Activity  hitherto  of  the  moist  sugar  refining  trade  owing  to  exceptional  causes  affecting 
the  price  and  consumption ;  belief   that  the  causes  of  such  activity  will  not  continue, 

i694-i;23 Increasing  consumption  for  many  years  down  to  the  year   1875,  since 

which  period  there  has  been  a  decrease,  1698-1714 Very  litile  room  for  further  im- 
provement in  manufacture  as  tending  to  a  reduction  of  price,  1714,  1715 Material 

effect  of  the  bounty  on  loaf  su^ar  in  reducing  the  ptice  to  the  consumer  of  moist  sugar^ 

1715-1723. 

Belief  that  little  complication  would  arise  in  levying  a  countervailing  duty  in  propor* 

tion  to  the  bounty  given,  1724-1728 Great  increase  since  1867  '^  ^®  production  of 

moist  sugar  in  Liverpool,   1729-1732 Relief  as  to  a  larg:e  bounty  being  given  in 

America,  1733-1736 Expediency  of  getting  rid  of  the  Austrian  bounty,   1736 

Equal  facility  of  refining  in  bond  as  of  manufacturing  in  bond,   1737-1740 Relative 

increase  in  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar,  and  of  moist  sugar,  1741-1746* 

Ruin  of  the  moist  sugar  lefining  trade  if  foreign  bounties  were  given  on  the  export  of 

moist  sugar,  1748,  1749 Benefit  to  carriers  by  sea  if  there  were  a  countervailing 

duty,  1754-1756 Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  proponed  countervailing  duty  would 

probably  not  cause  an  increase  of  a  farthing  per  pound  in  the  price,  whilst  it  would   be 
of  vital  consequence  to  the  home  refiner,  1759-1765. 

Practical  extinction  of  lo<if  sugar  refining  in  this  country,  1766,  1767 Circumstance 

of  the  Clyde  refining  trade  having  advocated  in  1853  the  system  of  refining  in  bond^ 
though  this  was  not  then  the  view  of  English  refiners,  1773-1777. 

Employment  {Operatives  in  B,ejineries\  Extended  employment  by  a  revival  of  the  sugar- 
refining  trHde,  Easton  1659 Prejudicial  effect  upon  other  industries  and  upon  the 

demand  for  labour,  by  the  decline  in  the  sugar  trade  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  6hepheard, 
1823-1826.  1951-1964-  2092,  2093. 

Representation  by  witness  of  various  trades  that  are  interested  in  sugar  refining; 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  operatives  employed  in  these  trades,  Peters  2363-2376.  2494- 

2497.  2512.  2578-2582 Large  nun)ber  of  hands  thrown  out  of  employment  at  Bristol, 

Peters  2375-238 1.  2553-2555 Opinion  that  the  number  of  operatives  in  the  sugar 

trade  amounted  at  one  time  to  10,000 ;  belief  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  this 
number  has  been  reduced  by  2,000  or  3,000,  ib.  2439-2445. 

Grounds  for  the  assertion  that  the  value  of  sugar  is  entirely  represented  by  labour ; 
argument  that  if  bountv-fed  sugar  supplants  cane  sogar,  the  effect  is,  that  the  labour  of 

Briti-h  citizens  is  supplanted  by  foreign  labour,  Lubbock  3195-3202 Interest  of  the 

working  men  in  the  abolition  of  bounties,  Walpole  5915-591 7* 

Equalisation  of  Duties.  Information  as  to  the  gradual  equalisation  of  the  sugar  duties, 
which  commenced  in  1847;  statistics  of  export  from  the  West  Indies  before  and  after 
tiie  equalisation  of  the  duties,  Hoffy  4580-4595. 

Material  injury  caused  to  the  West  India  trade  by  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  on 
free  and  slave-grown  sugar  which  came  into  full  operation  in  1854 ;  difficulties  at  this 
time  in  competing  with  slave-grown  sugar,  which  continued  till  the  slave  trade  was 
checked.  Chambers  5307-5311. 

Excise  Regulations.    Entire  facility  of  effectual  Excise  regulations  in  France  in  connection 
with  refining  in  bond  ;  Excise  supervision  already  exercised  in  the  numerous  sugar  manu- 
'  factories,  Martineau  302,  303.  :^o6-309.  355-369«  596.  599 Facility  of  Excise  super- 
vision at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  1862 ;  advantage  on  this  score  of  the  general 

introduction  of  the  centrifugal   machine,  Gadesden  1280-1284 Entire  change  since 

1862  of  the  conditions  under  which  sugar  is  manufactured ;  antagonism  formerly  between 
the  authorities  and  the  refiners  which  does  not  now  exist,  Walpole  5113-5118. 

See  also  Refining  in  Bond.         Soap. 

Exports.     Calculation  that  about  400,000  tons  of  loaf  sugar  are  annually  exported  by  five 

foreign  countries,  Martineau  36-*38 Belief  that  there  is  no  export  of  loaf  sugar  from 

England,  ib.  39,  40 Prospect  of  successful  competition  of  England  in  the  export 

trade  if  there  were  no  foreign  bounties,  ib.  897,  898. 

Opinion  that  in  the  event  of  a  diminished  sugar  export  there  is  no  ho[>e  of  an  increase 
in  the  export  of  other  commodities ;  grounds  for  this  belief,  Hogg  4480-4490,  4530-4536 

Decided  disapproval  of  a  duty  upon  exports  of  a  country's  produce,  Forster  4757, 

4758. 

Statistics 
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Exports — continued. 

Statistics  showing  that  the  moist  suear  exports  have  been  decreasing  since  1876 » 
exportation  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  refined  by  France,  and  only  eight  per  cent*  of 
that  refined  by  England,  Martineau  6204-6213.  6222. 

Return  of  exports  of  raw  sugar  and  of  refined  sugar  in  each  of  the  years  1873^77, 
^PP*  332,  333. 

See  also  Bounties.        Be/iners. 

F. 

Favoured  Nation  Clause  (^Commercial  Treaties).     Terms  of  the  Favoured  Nation  Clause^ 

as  in  the  Austrian  Treaty,  fFa//)ofe  5008-50 10 Discussion  at  one  of  the  Conferences 

in  regard  to  countervailing  duties  conflicting  with  the  'Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause ; 
conclusion  that  the  French  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  ib.  5018,  5019. 

Vital  importance  of  maintaining  the  Favoured  Nation  Clause  in  commercial  treaties; 
depreciation  of  any  course  which  should  give  rise  to  a  renewal  of  controversy  with 
foreign  (Governments  upon  this  question,  Sir  L.  Mallet  5707,  5708. 

Information  «8  to  the  possible  eHect  of  the  **  Favoured  Nation  "  Clause  in  commercial 
treaties  in  reference  to  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  by  England ;  grounds  for 
believing  that  no  difficulty  would  arise  under  this  clause  in  the  calculation  of  such  duties, 

Walpole  57^5-5738-  6742-5761-   6764-  6782-  5863-5871.    5983-59^7 Contention 

that  under  the  Favoured  Nation  Clause  sugar  can  be  prohibited,  as  well  as  cattle  coming 
from  a  foreign  country,  ib.  5742>  5743' 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  eflTect  upon  our  foreign  trade  of  the  '^Favoured 
Nation  Clause'';  a  large  and  liberal  construction  of  this  clause  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
avoid  difficulties  with  foreign  Governments,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6496-6503.  6512-6515.  6603- 

6608 Existence  for  many  vears  in   our  commercial  treaties  of  two  different  kinds  of 

^'Favoured  Nation"  stipulations;  explanation  of  the  differences  between  these  clauses, 
ib.  6497. 

Stipulations  with  regard  to  most-favoured  nation  treatment  of  produce  and  manufac- 
tures m  the  commercial  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  various  foreign  countries, 
App.  370-374- 

Fisizel,  Messrs.     See  Bristol  and  Plymouth. 

Foreign  Office,  Memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Bourke,  dated  Foreign  Office,  April 
1879,  explaining  the  object  of  the  Conveniion  of  8th  November  1864,  and  the 
negotiations  between  the  different  powers  which  led  to  the  Convention,  and  showing 
the  present  position  of  the  question,  App.  323-332. 

Circular  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  24th  April  1879,  calling  for  information 
from    Her  Majesty's   representatives  abroad    on   the  subject    under   consideration   by 

the     Committee,    App.     334 Answers    received    in     reply    to    the    foregoing,  ib. 

334-  368. 

Forstery  Joseph  B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  sugar  refiner,  and  is  managing 
director  of  Fryer'*  Concrete  Company,  owners  of  property  in  the  Island  of  Antigua, 
4624-4626. 

Information  generally  as  to  Fryer's  Concrete  Company  and  its  constitution ;  high 
character  of  the  machinery  UJ»ed  by  the  company  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  4627- 

^6gg Manufacture  of  sugar  in  a  concrete  form  and  so  shipped  to  countries  where  it  is 

refined  ;  minimum  of  capital  and  labour  required  in  this  process,  4640-4643 Details 

of  the  prices  obtained  for  this  sugar  in  the  English  market;  argument  that  the  price, 
which  has  decreased  this  year,  does  not  give  a  true  idea  of  this  actual  fall,  bee  luse  the 
quality  of  the  sugar  is  very  much  better  than  when  it  was  first  made,  4644-4663.  4688- 

4695-  4722-4730. 

Statement  that  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  caused  by  the  foreign 

bounties,  4654 Assertion  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  continue  cultivation  in  the 

West  Indies  in  view  of  the  present  low  prices;    numerous  estates  which  are  being 

abandoned  for  this  reason,  4655,  4656.4664,4665.4701.4715.4751-4753 Belief 

that  a  countervailing  duty  of  2  /.,  or  3  /•  per  ton  would  alone  enable  manufacturers  to 
carry  on  business;  desire  for  this  duty  with  the  object  of  securing  a  supply  of  sugar  from 
those  couniries  which  can  supply  it  most  cheaply,  4657-4663.  4680.  4696.  4748-4750. 
477A-4778.  4800-4812.  4834-4837. 

Lan;e  amount  of  money  spent  annually  by  witness'  firm  in  Antigua  and  amongst 
English  manufacturers,  which  would  be  entirely  lost  in  the  event  of  the  abandonment  of 

the  estates,  4666,  4667.  4733-4735 Wages  to  the  amount  of  9,000  /.  a  year  paid  by 

witness;  average  wages  of  about  4  5.  a  week,  including  those  paid  to  women,  4666.  4731, 

4732- 
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Forster,  Joseph  B,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— conftnuerf. 

Obstacles  to  bringing  estates  that  have  abandoned  production  into  cultivation  again  ; 
large  amount  of  capital  which  would   be  requited  to  recommence  cultivation^  4668> 

4669 Absence  of  appreciable   difference  between  cane  and  beetroot  sugar   when 

anal\sed;  superioty  of  cane  sugar  for  making  preserves,  4870.4736*4740 Decided 

opinion  that  the  foreign  bounties  are  entirely  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  cane  sugar 
cultivation,  4671. 

Recommendations  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  evils  caused  by  the  foreign  bounties ; 
proposal  that  ihe  principle  of  free-^irade  should  be  adopted  in  its  practicle  sense,  4672- 

4687.  4696-4700.  4703-4714.  4720,  4721.  474>-475o Definition  of  the  doctrine  of 

free-trade  in  its  relation  to  sugar;  contention  that  it  should  come  in  at  its  natural  price, 
without  regard  to  sugar  being  either  cheap  or  dear,  4673-4679. 

Argument  that  sugar  coming  to  England  below  its  natural  producing  price  is  not  for 

the  benefit  of  the  consumer ;  grounds  for  this  opinion,  4674-4679.4820-4825 Belief 

that  England  uould  be  quite  justified  in  putting  a  duty  upon  foreign  imports,  if  by  that 
means  the  countries  whence  these  imports  came  would  be  induced  to  abolish  their  duties 

upon  our  exports,  4682-4684 Strong  disapproval  of  this  country  giving  any  bounty 

upon  sugar  coming  from  the  West  Indies ;  the  possible  result  of  such  a  course  would  l>e 
a  war  of  tariffs,  and  that  as  foreign  bounties  increased  so  would  ours  to  meet  them,  4705, 
4706.  4709-4714.  4826-4832. 

Impossibility  of  utilising  a  sugar  estate  for  any  other  crop,  if  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 

4716-47)9 Further  observation?  in  support  of  a  system  of  free-trade  as  regards  the 

admission  of  sugar  into  England  ;  expediency  of  the  Government  abstaining  from  inter- 
ference with  the  conditions  of  production,  4754-4770.  4787,  4788.  4797-4799.  4816 
——Decided  disapproval  of  a  duty  upon  exports  of  a  country's  produce,  4757, 
47^8. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  if  England  were  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty,  refining 
in  bond  abroad  would  immediately  follow;  belief  thai  refining  in  bond  is  the  only  means 

of  absolutely  abolishing  bounties,  4771-4774.   4814-4819 Opinion  that  England, 

which  possesses  the  largest  market  for  sugar,  should  check  Austrian  sugar  coming  in 
below  the  natural  market  price;  contention  that  such  a  course  would  not  place  Austrian 

beetroot  sugar  manufacturers  at  a  disadvantage,  4780-4799 Statement  that  the  great 

increase  in  the  Austrian  growth  of  beet  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  that  it  is  since  then  the  great  pressure  of  the  bounties  has  been  felt,  4838, 

4839- 

Opinion  that  if  the  present  Committee  take  no  action  in  regard  to  the  sugar  question  a 
great  number  of  the  West  Indian  estates  will  at  once  be  given  up,  in  the  belief  that  the 
struggle  is  a  hopeless  one,  4840-4843. 

Fouquety  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Large  experience  in  regard  to  the  sugar 
questions  pos>essed  by  witness,  who  is  a  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  France, 
and  is  also  connected  with  numerous  committees  having  reference  to  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  4078-4083. 

Agreement  come  to  in  Paris  that  the  refiners  assent  to  refining  in  bond ;  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  in  this  agreement  is,  that  in  any  Industrial  Convention  there  shall  be 
a  clause  stipulating  for  a  surtax  upon  bounty-fed  sugar,  4084-4096.  4196,  4197.  4214- 

^217 Decidf^cJ  opinion  that  the  only  mode  of  abolishing  bounties  is  to  refine  in  bond, 

40959  4096*  4158-4161 Statement  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  the  bounties  by 

means  of  pond/ es  blanches;  belief  that  the  co-efficient  is  another  element  which  enters 
into  the  question  of  the  amount  of  bounties,  though  the  French  refiners  will  not  admit  it, 

4097-4132. 

Information  generally  as  to  the  bounties  given  by  foreign  governments;  belief  that  it 
is  fur  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  that  these  bounties  should  be  abolished,  4» 34-41 73 

4224-4226 Statement  that  the  export  of  sugar  from  Holland  is  falling  oft;  reasons 

for  decrease,  4142-4147. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  a  Convention  with  all  the  powers  is  indispensable;  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  England  should  assent  to  a  clause  establishing  countervailing 
duties  upon  sugar  coming  from  countries  that  pay  a  bounty,  4165.  4174-4186.  4190- 

4192 Argument  of  the  French   sugar  manufacturers  that  if  France  abolishes  her 

bounties  and  Austria  does  not,  the  French  trade  will  be  gradually  extinguished,  4187- 

4189 Belief  that  a  threat  on  the  part  of  England  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  the 

abolition  of  bounties,  4188,  4189. 

Information  in  ngard  to  the  growth  of  beetroot  in  France,  4198-4211.  4218-4223 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  duty  upon  refined  sugar  in  France  before  it  t^oes  into 

consumption ;  great  increase  of  bounty  caused  by  the  increase  of  the  duty,*4227-423i. 
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France: 

1.  System  of  Assesting  the  Sugar  Dutj/y  and  of  calculating  the  Drawback  on 

Exports  of  Loaf  Sugar  ;  important  Defects  requiring  Correction^  so  that 
Dounties  mag  cease. 

2.  Generally  as  to  the  Operation  of  the  Bounty  ^System, 

3.  Calculations  as  to  the  Amount  of  the  Bounties. 

4.  Negotiations^  Conferences^  and  Conventions, 

5.  Question  more  especially  as  to  Refining  in  Bond;  Measures  proposed^  and 

Action  takenyfor  this  Purpose^  but  without  Success. 

6.  Communications  from  M.  Leon  Say. 

7.  Information  supplied  by  M.  Jacquemart  relative  to  the  Austro^Hungarian 

System  of  Duties  as  affecting  France. 

8.  Raw  Sugar. 

9.  Moist  Sugar. 

10#  Beetroot  Prodtiction. 
!!•  Exports  of  Sugar. 

12.  Saccharimetry. 

13.  Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause  (Commercial  Treaty). 

].  System  of  Assessing  the  Sugar  Duty,  and  of  calculating  the  Drawback  on 
Exports  of  Loaf  Sugar;  important  Defects  requiring  Correction,  so  that 
Bounties  may  cease : 

Informarion  relative  to  the  system  of  levying  the  duty^  and  of  estinaating  the  draw- 
back; defects  complained   of,   a   bounty  being   really  given   on  export  of  loaf  sus^r, 

Martineau  12^-^016.  149-165 Illustration,  in  the  case  of  France,  of  the  mode  in 

which  the  duty  is  paid,  and  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  drawback  is  allowed  :  consider- 
able bounty  really  obtained  by  the  refiners,  ib.  149-165. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  several  conferences  in  1863-66  as  to  fixing  the  yields  of 
different  classes  of  sugar  ;  particulars  hereon  as  to  the  experiments  carried  out  at 
Cologne  for  this  purpose,  and  as  to  the  unreliability  of  the  yields  adopted  as  a  basis  for 
regulating  the    duties  and    the  drawbacks,  Martineau   179-182.    190-192.  196,  197. 

200  et  sea. Official  explanation  of  the  system  in  force  in  France  in  levying  the  duties; 

unduly  low  duty  maintained  upon  the  admission  of  nearly  pure  sugar  into  the  refineries, 
ib.  185-195. 

Important  defects  of  the  Convention  of  1864  on  several  points  affecting  the  duties  and 
drawbacks,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  yields  for  regulating  the  duties,  Martineau 

300-242 Comment  upon  the  mode  in  which  sugars  were  selected,  and  were  mixed, 

for  tlie  experiment  at  Cologne  as  to  yields,  the  system  of  classification  by  colour  and  the 

standard  obtained  hayin^r  been  very  misleading,  f J.  201.  211-239 Circumstance  of 

Sir  L.  Mallet  having  laid  down  the  principle  to  be  adopted   in  selecting  sugars  for 
experiment,  ti.  211,  212.  214.  224,  225. 

Reference  to  a  memorial  dated  24th  February  1872,  showing  the  several  grounds  of 
objection  by  British  refiners  to  the  systefn  of  levying  the  duties  in  France,  Martineau 

293«  294 Increased  bounty  by  using  the  higher  class  of  sugar,  giving  the  largest 

yield,  ib.  237-239. 

First  increase  of  the  French  duties  in  Jnly  1871,  Martineau  269 Reference  to  the 

projet  de  hi  of  November   1871  as  fully  admitting  the  existence  of  bounties  in  France, 

ib.  270-272 The  French  system  does  not  operate  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  price 

to  the  French  consumer,  ib.  401-404. 

Further  information  relative  to  the  experiments  at  Cologne,  and  the  system  of 
classification  of  su£i:ar  in  accordance  with  its  colour^  the  duty  varying  with  the  colour, 

Martineau  414-436 Further  reference    also   to  the   prejudicial   effect  of  want  of 

correlation  between  the  duties  and  the  yields,  ib.  484-489 Liability  to  inaccuracy  in 

the  official  analysis,  it  being  sometimes  lower  than  the  commercial  analysis,  ib.  733, 

734- 

Explanation  as  to  the  system  of  assessing  the  duty  in  France,  the  result  being  that 
the  duty  is  considerably  less  than  the  drawback  returned  on  export,  iVi?i7Z  1554-1564 
■  Direct  favour  shown  by  the  French  Government  to  ihe  sugar  refiners  at  the  expense 
of  the  sbgar  growers,  Martineau  2161-2164. 

Explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the  duty  upon  sugar  is  obtained  by  the  French 
excise  authorities ;  if  there  is  a  surplus  over  the  estimated  yield  the  refiners  have  the 
whole  benefit  of  it.  Hill  281 1-2815. 

Desire  of  the  French  fabricants  to  get  the  whole  of  ihe  sugar  trade  of  Europe  put 
upon  a  fair  free  trade  footing,  so  that  there  should  be  no  advantage  of  bounty  to  one 

country  over  another,  Lubbock  3228,  3229 Circumstances  under  which  the  bounty 

is  extended  in  France  to  the  beetroot  grower,  notwithstanding  that  this  allowance  is 
only  made  on  exportation,  ib.  3461-3464 Inability  for  French  cane  sugar  to  com- 
pete with   French   beet  sugar,  the  refiners  getting  a  far  larger  bounty  out  of  the  latter 
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1.  System  of  Assessing  the  Sugar  Duty,  §•©. — contmued. 

than  the  former ;  presence  of  salts  in  the  beet  sugar  which  causes  the  enhanced  bount7 
Lubbock  3675-3679. 

Statement  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  the  bounties  by  means  of  poudres  blanclies  ; 
belief  that  the  co-efficient  is  another  element  which  enters  into  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  bounties,  but  the  French  refiners  will  not  admit  it,  Fourquet  4097-4132  — 
Statement  of  the  amount  of  duty   upon  refined  sugar  before  it  goes  into  consumption  ; 

great  increase  of  bounty  caused  by  Uie  increase  of  the  duty,  li.  4227-4231 Dissent 

from  M.  Fourquet  with   regard  to  tlie  calculation  of  the  bounty  resulting  from  refined 
poudres  blanches,  De  Mot  4236-4243. 

Explanation  with  reference  to  the  intention  to  establish  a  correlation  between  duties 
and  drawbacks;  large  bounty  obtained  by  the  French  refiners  under  the  Convention  of 
1864,  in  consequence  of  the  correlation  not  being  cairied  out,  fPii/pofe  4853-486 1 -^— 
Character  of  the  official  explanations  made  by  France  as  regards  the  low  class  sugars 
stated  to  give  a  higher  yield  than  they  were  estimated  to  give,  tJ.  6713-5715. 

Main  cause  of  complaint  that  the  French  duties  are  not  in  correlation  with  the  yields 
of  the  sugar,  in  consequence  of  which  the  refiner  is  gaining  an  enormous  amuunt  of 
bounty  on  the  poudres  blanches,  Martintau  6102 —  Artificial  colouring  of  sugar  per^ 
mitted  by   the  French  Government  with  the  object    of  obtaining  a  higher  price  by 

exportation  to  Holland  or  America,  ii.  6166 Certificates  of  export  which  are  obtained 

by  the  French  refiner  when  exporting  sugar  are  available,  according  to  the  French  law, 
in  discharging  the  duty  upon  other  sugar,  ib,  6243. 

Considerable  complaints  by  the  refiners  of  this  country  that  France  did  not  carry  out 
the  correlation  between  her  duties  and  the  yields;  belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
an  exact  correlation  between  yield  and  duties,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6252-6260.  6557 
Complaints  also  by  the  English  refiners  <if  the  use  by  the  French  refiners  of  poudres 
blanches  on  which  they  only  paid  duty  as  a  rawsuuar;  ground  for  these  complaints, 
ib.  6259-6263. 

Report  by.  Mr.  Adams  containing  information  in  detail  relative  to  the  system  of  sugar 
duties,  &(*•  in  France,  and  supplying  statistics  on  various  points,  App.  348-354. 

Provisions  in  force  on  the  subject  of  bounties  and  drawbacks,  App.  350-352. 

Statement  of  the  system  in  force  for  testing  sugars  and  preventing  frauds,  App,  353. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  duties  per  100  kilogrammes  since  1850,  App.  354, 

System  of  classification  of  the  difierent  qualities  of  sugar,  App.  375. 

System  of  analysis  or  test  adopted  in  the  State  laboratories,  App,  376,  377. 

Explanation  of  the  practice  in  selecting  and  submitting  samples  for  analysis,  App. 
377,  378. 

Tabular  statements  showing  the  results  obtained  from  the  system  of  analyses  in  the 
laboratories,  distinguishing  between  diflferent  kinds  of  sugar,  App.  383,  384. 

Representation  on  the  part  of  several  sugar  refiners  in  Paris  as  to  the  amendments 
desirable  in  the  present  system  of  duties,  &c.,  App.  400. 

2.  Generally  as  to  the  Operation  of  the  Bounty  System : 

Immense  relief  by  the  cessation  of  the  French  and  Dutch  bounties,  Martineau  857, 

858 Agitation  on  the  part  of  the  fabricanis  in  Fratice  for  the  abolition  of  bounties, 

Duncan  928.  931,  932 Distribution  of  the  bounty    between  the  refiners  and  the 

fabricants  in  France,  and  the  consumers,  ib.  929-933 Joint  action  of  the  refiners' 

association  in  lilngland   with  the  fabricants  in   France  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of 
bounties,  ib.  1 185-1 188. 

Statement  as  to  the  consumers  not  getting  the  full  amount  of  the  French  bounty ; 
portion  of  the  advantage  which  goes  to  the  landed  interest,  Gadesden  1386-1401— — 
Theory  that  the  bounty  is  merely  a  return  of  the  duty  previously  received,  whereas  the 
manufacturer  really  derives  a  considerable  advantage,  the  Government  being  well  aware 

of  this,  ib.  1444-1447.  1465-1470 Absence  of  complaint  if  the  bounty  were  simply 

a  return  of  the  duty  previously  paid,  ib.  1465-1468. 

Belief  that  the  operation  of  the  bounties  in  France  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  beet,  Lubbock  3466-3468  —  Calculation  that  the  consumer  gets  the  advan- 
tage of  the  French  bounties  to  the  extent  of  2  /.  or  3/.  taking  it  all  round,  ib.  3487- 

3490. 3494..  3495 Effect  of  doubling  the  bounty  in  France  to  double  the  production, 

16.3487 Gradual  diminution  of  production  if  the  present  prices  continue,  ib.  3490, 

3491- 

Injurious  effect  of  the  bounty  system  in  Fram  e  upon  trade  and  upon  prices  ;  belief 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  rid  of  bounties  except  by  an  international  understanding, 

Georges  4033-4035.  4055-4057.  4074 Critical  position  of  the  French  sugar  industry 

at 
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2.  Generally  as  to  the  Operation  of  the  Bounty  System — continued. 

at  the  present  time,  Georges  4040-4044.  4062,4063 The  action  of  England  upon  this 

question  is  looked  upon  in  France  with  great  interest,  ib.  4045,  4046. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  bounty  paid  to  the  producer  in  France 
upon  the  price  of  the  sugar  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation  to  England; 
necessiij  for  the  French   producer  to  sacrifice  the   bounty    upon    sugar  exported  to 

England  in  order  to  undersell  us,  Walpole  ^155-6178.  5238-5241 Artificial  position 

of  the  French  refiner  in   regard  to  the  benefit  derived  Irom  the  bounty ;  bounty  only 
paid  to  him  on  exportation,  ib.  5169-5178. 

3.  Calculations  as  to  the  Amount  of  the  Bounties : 

Increase  of  the  sugar  duties  in  France  on  several   occasions,  the  consequent  increase 

of  bounties  being  very  prejudicial    to    English   refiners,   Martineau   90-94 Large 

increase  of  consumption  in  1872  as  compared  with  the  duty  payments;  inference  as  to 

the  bounty  having  increased,  ib.  475-481 Various  estimatfs   made  as  to  the  amount 

of  the  bounty,  one  oflScial  having  estimated  it  in  1872  us  hi^h  as  14,000,000  francs 

without  any  excess  yield,  tJ.  482-485 Calculation  that  100,000  tons  of  a  particular 

class  of  white  sugar  are  u^^ed  in  the  French  refineries  upon  which  a  bounty  of  125,000  /. 
is  obtained,  ib.  607-612, 

Statement  on  good  autboriiy  in  the  debate  in  the  French  Assembly  in  February  1874, 
that  the  French  bounty  amounted  to  about  20,000,000  francs;  this  was  denied  by 
M.  Leon  Say,  who  said  the  bounty  was  very  small,  Martineau  630-634. 

Further  details  and  statistics  relative  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty  in  France  down  to 
the  alteration  in  December  1875;  several  estimates  on  the  subject,  the  aggregate 
amount  from  all  sources    being  computed  at  from  24,000,000   to  26,000,000  francs, 

Martineau  704-720 Gradual  reduction  in  the  bounty  since  the   law  of  December 

1875;  authentic  estimates  placing  the  aggregate  amount  at  16,000,000  francs  in  1876, 
and  14,000,000  francs  in  1877,  ib.  721-733. 

Loss  of  14,000,000  of  francs  revenue  in  France  through  giving  a  bounty  upon  refined 
sugar,  Lubbock  3439. 

Further  information  regarding  the  amount  of  the  French  bounty ;  conclusion  that  the 
largest  amount  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  poudres  blanches,  Martineau  QoQ'i-^^xo^. 
6158.  6168-6189. 

Official  explanations  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  the  bounty,  App.  352 Scale 

of  bounties  and  drawbacks  since  1816,  ib.  354.  • 

4.  Negotiations  J  Conferences^  and  Conventions : 

Evidence  in  detail  relative  to  the  negotiations,  conferences,  and  Conventions  in  1863, 
and  subsequently  between  France,  England,  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  a  viewprimarily 

to  the  abohtion  of  bounties,  Martineau  168  et  seq. Particulars  relative  to  the  course 

adopted  by  France  in  reference  to  the  Convention  of  1864;  ground  for  complaint, 
inasmuch  as  she  did  not  put  her  duty  payments  in  correlation  with  the  scale  of  yields 
established  by  the  Convention,  ib.  183-199.  243-245. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  a  conference  in  1868,  which  resulted  in  France 
agreeing  to  a  modification  of  her  system  of  duties,  it  having  been  shown  that  there  was 
not  a  correlation  between  the  duties  on  raw  sugars  and  the  yields,  Martineau  246- 
265. 

Further  conference  in  1869,  ^i*'^  effect  of  which  was  to  postpone  till  30th  Ji\ne  1871, 
the  time  allowed  to  France  for  establishing  an  exact  correlation  between  duties  and 
yields,  Martineau  265-268. 

Perpetuation  of  the  injury  to  British  refiners  if  the  Bill  or  profet  de  hi  of  November 
1871  had  been  adopted  by  the  French  Legislature,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  really  esta- 
blish correlation  between  duties  and  yields,  and  was  defective  in  other  respects,  Martineau 

273-2^2 Agitation  on  the  part,  not  only  of  refiners  in  this  country,  but  of  the /ain- 

canis  in  France  against  the  foregoing  Bill ;  summary  of  ihe  views  put  forward  by  the 
latter,  ib.  277.  283-292. 

Eventual  reference  of  the  whole  question  in  France  to  the  superior  Council  of  Com- 
merce, Martineau  371 Explanation  of  the  constitution  of  the   Superior  Council  of 

Connnerce,  to  which  body  the  system  of  duties  and  drawbacks  was  referred  in  May 

1872, 1*4.406-409 Appointment  by  the  Superior  Council  of  a  commission  of  inquiry 

to  take  evidence ;  summary  of  the  chief  facts  established  by  this  inquiry,  and  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  commission,  ib.  41 0-4 16.  438-443. 

Memorials  presented  by  the  British  sugar  trade  to  Government  in  December  1872 
and  January  1873,  with  a  view  to  stopping  the  progress  of  the  proposed  French  Govern- 
ment law  confirming  the  system  of  classification  with  all  its  defects,  and  not  establishing 

a  proper  correlation  between  duties  and  yields,  ifefar^^au  490-561 Debates  in  the 

French  National  Assembly  in  December  1872,  and  in  January  and  February  1873,  upon 
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4.  Negotiations^  Conferences^  and  Conventions-— covi\)x\ieA. 

the  report  of  the  CommiBsion  on  the  Sugar  BUI ;  strong  confirmation  therein  of  the  case  of 
ihe  British  refiners,  Martineau  502-519.  5-27. 

Further  memorial  froni  the  refiners  to  the  British    Government  in  March  1873,  re-' 
capitulating  reasons  for  the  holdinu  of  another  conference,  and  for  delaying  the  progress 

of  the  French  Government  law,  Martineau  520-533 Resolution  of  the  conference  of 

1873  that  France  should  at  once  establish  an  exact  correlation  between  the  duties  and 
the  yields  fixed  for  exportation,  ib.  544. 

6.  Question  more  especv.tllif  as  to  Refining  in  Bond;  Measures  proposed^  and  Action 
taken^for  this  Purpose,  but  without  Success: 

Agitation  on  the  part  of  the  Trewch  fabricants,  previously  to  the  agitation  in  England, 
against  the  system  of  classification  by  colour,  and  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond,  Martineau 

283-292 Remedy  proposed  in  the  British  refiners'  meroerial  of  24th  February  1872, 

by  means  of  refining  in  bond,  or  working  under  Excise  regulations,  no  duty  being 
levied  and  no  drawback  allowed  on  sugar  from  the  refineries  for  export*  ib.  294-304. 

311 

Entire  control  to  be  exercised  by  the  Excise  officers  under  a  system  of  refininor  in  bond; 
similar  supervision  already  exercised  in  the  numerous  raw  sugar  manufactories,  Martineau 

302,  303.  306-309 Few  sugar  refineries  in  France  as  cou)pared  with  sugar  factories, 

the  latter  now  working  in  bond,  ib.  307-309. 

Memorial  of  the  French /a5rica«/5  to  Government  on  24th  February  1872,  praying 
that  international  negotiations  be  opened  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  refining  in  bond; 

favourable  reception  uf  this  proposal  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  Martineau  318-323 

Memorial  also  from  the  society  of  agriculturists  of  France,  advocating  refining  in  bond, 
ib.  365. 

Evidence  of  the  French  fabricants  before  ihe  commission  of  inauiry  as  to  the  entire 

facility  and  the  expediency  of  refining  in  bond,  Martineau  430,  439 Conclusion 

arrived  at  by  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur  in  favour,  practically,  of  refining  in  bond,  ib.  ^44- 

447 Comment  upon  the  action  of  the  French  deles:ates  at  the  conference  of  1872  in 

objeciing  to  refining  in  bond,  ib.  449-451.  459-461.  467,  468. 

Importance  attached  to  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Sucrar  Commission  appointed 
upon  an  amendment  moved  in  the  Assembly  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond;  favourable 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Commission,  Martineau  504-508.  521-523.  563-565. 

Further  memorial  froo^  the  British  refiners  on  29th  August  1873,  again  recapitulating 
reasons  in  support  of  refining  in  bond,  Martineau  562-566—— Several  reasons  for 
concluding  that  France  was  bound  to  adopt  refining  in  bond  in  lieu  of  her  present  system 
of  duties,  ib.  563-565. 

Importance  attached  to  the  passing  of  a  law  in  the  French  Assembly  in  March  1874, 
establishing  refining  in  bond  ;  witness  cannot  explain  why  this  law  was  never  carried 
out,  Martineau  590,  591.  635-637 Strong  argument  in  the  fact  that  Excise  super- 
vision was  already  in  operation  in  500  factoiies  in  France,  ib.  596.  599. 

Exceedingly  important  character  of  the  debate  in  the  French  Assembly  in  February 
and  March  1874,  which  resulted  in  a  resolution  carried  by,  a  large  majority,  establishing 

refining  in  bond  from  July  1875,  Martineau  621-637.  662.  667-669.  675 Memorial 

from  the  sui>ar  refineries  to  Oovemment  on  2nd  and  4th  March  1874,  urging  that  the 
resolution  of  the  French  Assembly  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond  should  be  at  once  carried 
out;  argument  that  this  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Convention  of  1864,  ib. 
638-650. 

Information  relative  to  the  correspondence  between  the  English  and  French  Govern- 
ments upon  the  question  of  a  speedy  enforcement  of  the  law  establishing  refining  in 
bond ;  delay  urged  on  the  part  of  France  hs  necessary  for  formulating  the  regulations  on 

the  subject,  Martineau  663-674.  679 Grounds  for   strongly  objecting  to  the  French 

regulations  eventually  prepared  in  connection  with  refining  in  bond  ;  the  regulations  were, 
in  fact,  so  framed  that  a  drawback  was  still  maintained  on  the  export  of  refined  sugar, 
ib.  679-684 Kor  was  any  action  taken  under  the  regulations,  ib.  681,  682 Incon- 
sistency of  the  French  regulations  with  the  law  for  establishing  refining  in  bond,  ib. 
684- 

Refusal  of  France  in  1876  to  reopen  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  refining  in  bond, 
though  willing  to  come  to  an  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  saccharinietry ;  comment 
upon  ihe  action  of  France  in  the  matter,  Martineau  743-759. 

Strong  movement  in  France  and  in  the  National  Assembly  sub>equently  to  the  Con- 
ference of  1876  ;  action  taken  by  about  100  deputies  in  favour  of  refining  m  bond  being 
taken  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  March   1874,   Martineau 

777-781 Result  of  the  Conference  of  March   1877  that  a  Convention  was  agreed  to 

whereby  France  agreed  to  limit  the  assessment  of  a  preliminary  duty  to  the  amount  of 
raw  sugar  destined  after  leaving  the  refinery,  for  home  consumption,  1  J.  787,  788— • 
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5.  Question  mare  especially  as  to  Refining  in  Bond,  ^c— continued. 

Explanation  that  the  Convention  of  1877  does  not  establish  in  France  the  complete  system 
of  refining  in  bond  advocated  by  witncsd,  Martineau  860'864« 

Willingness  of  French  refiners  and  susrar  u^rowers  to  come  under  refining  in  bond  in 

conjunction  with  a  countervailing  duty,  Martineau  887,  888 Explanation  with  further 

reference  to  the  prelimmary  duty  proposed  in  France  on  raw  sugar  entering  the 
refineries,  in  connection  with  a  system  of  refining  in  bond;  drawback  involved,  ib. 
908. 

Belief  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  Paris  refiners  to  come  under  a  system  of  refining  in 
bond,  Gadesden  1464— Circumstance  of  the  French  Assembly  having,  by  a  large 
majority,  resolved  that  bounties  should  no  longer  be  paid,  Shepheard  1851,  1852. 

Opinion  that  the  French  fabricants  would  willingly  agree  to  a  countervailing  duty, 
which,  though  temporarily  injurious  to  themselves,  would  ultimately  prove  a  general 
benefit  by  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  bounty  system,  Lubbock  3590-3597. 

Reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  last  Convention  ;  opposition  no  longer  exists  to  refining 

in  bond,  Georges  4036-4039.  4047-4053.  4076,  4077 Agreement  come  to  in  Paris 

that  the  refiners  assent  to  refining  in  bond  ;  one  of  the  essential  conditions  in  this  agree- 
ment is,  that  in  any  international  convention  there  shall  be  a  clmse  stipulating  for  a  surtax 
upon  bounty-fed  sugar,  ^otigt^^  4084-4096.  4196,  4197.  4214-4217. 

Statement  that  if  England  does  not  assent  to  a  Convention  with  the  countervailing 
clause,  the  effect  will  be  that  France  must  have  a  bounty,  else  half  the  manufactories 
will  be  closed ;  discontinuance  already  of  sevei*al  establishments  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  profits,  De  Mot  4250-4252.  4271-4285. 

Assurance  by  France  in  1864  that  the  complaints  of  the  English  refiners  as  to  the 
mode  of  obtaining  bounties  would  be  remedied   by  means  of  refining  in  bond,  Walpole 

4853.  4862-4864 Agreement  come  to  by  French  refiners  to  go  into  bond  upon  the 

condition  that  a  surtax  be  placed  on  sui^ar  from  those  countries  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  Convention,  zb.  4925-4929 Desirability,  in  the  event  of  the  imposition  of  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  upon  bounty-ted  sugar,  that  the  duty  in  relation  to  France  should  be  only 
upon  refined  sugar,  ib.  5246-5249. 

6.  Communications  from  M.  Lion  Sag : 

Letter  from  M.  Leon  Say,  dated  29th  April  1879,  relative  to  the  production  of  sugar  in 
France,  and  the  growing  export  from  Austro-Hungary  to  Great  Britain,  App.  368,  369. 

Further  information  in  detail  supplied  in  communication  from  M.  L^on  Say  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  2nd  July  1879;  App,  375-384. 

7.  Information  supplied  by  M,  Jacquemart    relative  to  the  Ausiro- Hungarian 

System  of  Duties  as  ajffecting  France : 

Paper  prepared  by  M.  F.  Jacquemart,  vice-president  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Sugar 
Manufacturers  of  France,  dated  April  1879,  with  reference  to  the  sugar  system  of 
Austro-Hungary,  and  the  operation  of  the  bounties  as  regards  France,  ^pp*  389-393. 

Further  statement  by  M.  Jacquemart,  dated  29th  June  1879,  ^'^^  reference  to  the  sugar 
system  of  Austro-Hungary  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  bounties,  App.  394*398. 

8.  Raw  Sugar : 

Employment  chiefly  of  raw  beetroot  sugar  by  the  French  refiners,  Martineau  67,  68 

Export  of  French  raw  sugar  in  bond,  there  being  no   bounty,  ib.  76,  77 Surtax 

upon  raw  sugar  imported  into  France  from  Germany  or  Austria,  ib*  78,  79 Produce 

of  more  raw  sugar  in  France  than  is  required  at  home,  so  that  there  is  a  large  export,  ib, 
80,81. 

Absence  of  bounty  on  raw  sugar  in  France,  all  the  sugar  being  made  in  bond, 
Gadesden  1519,  1520^— -Explanation  that  the  refining  trade  would  not  be  affected  if  ihe 
French  put  an  export  duty  upon  raw  beetroot  sugar  without  any  export  duty  on  refined 

sugar,  Duncan  2357-2362 Non-existence  of  bounty  in  the  case  of  raw  beet  imported 

firom  France,  Lubbock  3318. 

Existence  at  the  present  time  of  differential  duties  upon  raw  sugar  coming  into  France 
from  yarious  countries;  favourable  conditions  given  to  England  as  regards  duties  on  goods 

on  going  into  France,  fValpole  4960-4962 Expediency  of  assisting  the  French  in  this 

matter  by  surtaxing,  which  would  conciliate  them,  and  would  also  assist  our  delegates  in 
future  conferences ;  offer  of  France  to  stop  the  bounty  upon  refined  sugar  if  we  will 
assist  them  in  stopping  the  bounty  upon  raw  sugar,  ib.  4965-4972. 

Statement  that  the  French  refiners  have  no  desire  to  obtain  cheap  raw  su^ar  from 
Austria  as  they  have  an  ample  supply  of  their  own  ;  assertion  that  the  French  refiner 
pays  a  lower  price  for  his  raw  sugar  than  the  English  refiner,  Martineau  6057-6059. 
6076-6097. 
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8.  iJato  Sugar — continued. 

System  of  temporal  y  admission  of  raw  sugar^  and  beneficial  results  therefrom,  App. 
378-380. 

Amount  of  production  of  beet  sugar  in  each  of  the  years  1868-79;  App.  406. 

9.  Moist  Sugar: 

Very  small  production  of  moist  sugar  in  France,  the  demand  being  exceedingly  limited, 

Martineau  54 Attempt  at  one  period  to  introduce  a  law  in  France  which  would  have 

the  eflfect  of  giving  a  bounty  on  the  export  of  moist  sugar,  ib,  114-116. 

Reasons  why  the  bountv,  as  in  France,  does  not  greatly  affect  the  production  of  moist 
sugar  in  this  country  ;  failure  of  an  attempt  in  France  to  apply  the  system  of  bounties 

10  moist  sugar,  Duncan  960-966 Apprehension  lest  France  may  give  bounties  on 

the  export  of  moist  sugar,  iVi?/// 1542-1544 There  is  no  import  of  moist  sugar  into 

England  from  France,  JSaston  1620,  1621. 

Serious  effect  upon  th^  Eiigliftb  moist  sugar  trade  if  a  bounty  were  paid  to  the  growers 
in  France,  as  it  would  probably  lead  to  the  introduction  o(  poudres  blanches  at  excessively 
low  prices,  Martineau  6198-6201. 

10.  Beetroot  Production: 

■ 

Information  respecting  the  cultivation  of  beetroot  in  France ;  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  at  the  present  tim6,  Georges  4064-4070 Particulars  relative  to  the 

production  per  acre,  the  character  of  the  soil  required,  8cc.,  jPou^m^^  4198-421 1.  42 18* 
4223. 

1 1.  Export  of  Sugar : 

Paper  showing  the  quantity  exported  from  France  in  different  yeari,  App.  399 

Exports  of  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar,  respectively,  in  each  of  the  years  1871-78  ;  ib. 
400. 

12.  Saccharimetry : 

Expiration    ol   the   Convention   of  1864  in  July    1875,  at   whieh  period  (on   2gth 

July)  a   law  was  passed  establishing  optional  saccharimetry,  Martineau  695-698 - 

Belief  that  this  change  did   not  reduce  the  bounty,  ib.  699 Further  law  pafised  on 

30th  December  1875  (when  the  Convention  of  May  1875  was  ratified)  introducing  cer- 
tain modifications  in  connection  with  optional  saccharimetry ;  these  modifications  did 
reduce  the  bounty,  ib.  699-703. 

13.  Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause  {Commercial  Treaty): 

Stipulations  with  regard  to  most  favoured  nation  treatment  of  produce  and  manufac- 
tures in  commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  App.  371. 

See  9\^o  AustrO'Hungaryy2-      Beetroots  and  Beetroot  Sugar.       Belgium.      Bounties. 
Competition,  Coherences  and  Conventions.  Consumers.  Countervailing 

Duty.  Holland.  Mixed  Commission  of  1ST 4.  Price.  Refiners. 

Refining  in  Bond.         West  Indies. 

Free  Trade.  Denial  that  a  countervailing  duty  on  bounty-fed  sugar  would  be  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  Martineau  889-896.  907,  908,  2348-2353;  Duncan  985- 
987.    1086-1088.    1170-1173.    1198-1203;   Gadesden    1287.    1381,  1382.    1414,  1415. 

1441.  1473-H83;  -ZVc/H  1553;  Easton  1652-1656 -Expediency  of  steps  being  (aken 

for  the  abolition  of  b6unties  in  the  interest  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  Shepheard 
1831,  1832  ;  Forster  4672  et  seq.;  Walpole  5049,  5050  ;  Sir  L.  Mallet  6492  et  seq. 

Decided  opinion  that  a  countervailing  duty  would  in  no  way  be  a  departure  from  free 
trade  principles;  argument  on  the  contrary  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  a  distinct 
infringement  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  Lubbock  yiQSy  3269.  3332;   Walpole  4981 
4J)82. 

Support  of  a  system  of  free  trade  as  regards  the  admission  of  sugar  inio  England- 
expediency  of  the  Government  abstaining  from  interference  with  the  condi  lions  of  pro- 
duction, Forster  4754-4770.  4787,  4788.  4797"4799'  4^  16- — Argument  that  the  prin- 
ciple  of  free  trade  is  that  production  should  go  on  where  it  can  be  most  economically 
carried  on,  uninterrupted   by  fiscal  arrangements.   Chambers  5374.  6641-5546.  5589- 

669^- 

Assertion  that  no  tenet  of  free  trade  is  violated  by  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty 
upon  an}  article  of  consumption  which  is  produced  abroad  under  artificial  co  nditions, 
Walpole  5829-5831- 

Strong  convictions  held  by  witness  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  free  trade   Sir 

L.  Mallet  6246 Free  trade  deftned  as  a  system  by  which  the  interchange  of  com- 

moditieg 
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Free  Trade — coDtinued, 
modities   between  couDtries    should    be  regulated  entirely  by  natural  causes.  Sir  L. 
MalUt  6s38>  6539- 

See  also  Bounties.         Countervailing  Duty. 

Fryer^s  Concrete  Company  {LimUed).     See  Concrete  Sugar. 


G. 

Gadesden,  Augustus  William,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Lei)gthened  experience  of 
witness  as  a  sugar  refiner;  extensive  business  carried  on  by  his  firm  until  finally  com- 
pelled, in  1875,  to  suspend  refining  operations  on  account  of  the  injurious  eH'ect  oT  the 
French  sugar  bounties,  1247-1259— Efficient  conduct  of  the  business,  and  excellence 
of  the  manufacture,  notwithstanding  which,  successful  competition  with  France  was 
found  impossible,  though  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  refinery  going,  1251-1259. 

Prominent  position  occupied  by  witness  as  a  refiner,  he  hnving  been  chairman  of  the 

London  suear  refinern  since  1864;  1260,  1261 Effect  of  the  bounties  in  gradually 

excluding  from  the  trade  CTery  one  of  ihe  bouses,  with  a  single  exception,  wliich  were  in 
operation  when  witness  first  came  to  London  (1832);  great  loss  of  capital  involved, 
whilst  several  firms  have  been  ruined,  1261-1266. 

Long  and  careful  consideration  by  the  trade  of  the  remedial  measures  desirable  as 
regards  the  bounty  system,  the   result  being  that  refining  in  bond   is  held  to  be  the  only 

means  for  ensuring  the  extinction  of  bounties,  1267-I2H4.  1308-1315 Inadequacy  of 

a  system  of  saccharimetry,  or  of  tests  of  any  kind,  1269.  1471,  1472 Explanation  as 

to  witness  having  given  evidence  in  1862  adverse  to  refining  in  bond ;  several  causes 
which  have  since  induced  him  to  hold  his  present  view?,  1271-1284.  1292-1310.  1402- 
1409.  1463.  1497, 

Reasons  of  witness  for  «)bjecting  formerly  to  the  Excise  regulations  in  the  case  of  soap ; 
this  does  not  now  apply  to  sugar  refining  in  bond,  1275-1283.    1294-1302.   1402-1406 
Facility  of  Excise  supervision  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  1862;  advantage 
on  this  score  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  renirifugal  machine,  1280-1284. 

Conclusion  that  if  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  would  agree  to  a  Convention 
establi>hing  refining  in  bond,  and  undertaking  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  on  sugar 
from  countries  giving  bounties,  other  countries  would  speedily  be  drawn  into  the  con- 
vention, 1285-1291.  131O-1331 Denial  that  a  countervailing  duty  is  opposed  to  the 

principles  of  free  trade,  1287.  1381,  1382.  1414,  1415.  t44i. 

Small  countervailing  dui^  contemplated  ;  opinion  that  2  <.  &d.  per  cwt  would  suffice, 

1326-1332 Examination  with  reference  to  the  inquiry  in  1862,  more  especially  as 

regards  the  question   whether  a  cla^^sification  of  sugar  and   a  scale  of  duties  involve  a 

bounty,  1333-1356.  1410-1414 Dissent  from  Mr.  Duncan's  opinion  that  beet  can  be 

grown  profitably  in  England  ;  witness,  however,  is  not  well  informed  on  this  subject, 
1367-1359-  1422-1429.  1436. 

Argument  that  the  gain  to  consumers  under-  the  bounty  system  is  only  temporary, 
and  that  enhanced  prices  will  eventually  result  when  cane  sugar  is  driven  out  of  the 

market  by  the  bounties,    1:360-1372.    1383-1385.    1485-1487 Several    sources  ot 

supply  of  beet  sugar;  question  of  continued  competition  being  thus  secured,  1370-1380. 

1416,  1417 Statement  as  to  the  consumers  not  getting  the  full  amount  of  the  French 

bounty;  portion  of  the  advantage  which  goes  to  the  landed  interest,  1386-1401. 

Injustice  of  a  uniform  duty  as  compared  with  a  scale  of  duties  and  a  classification  of 

sugar,  1410-1413 Impolicy  and  injustice  in  allowing  one  important  industry  of  the 

mother  country  and  of  the  Colonies  to  be  ruined   by  artificial  means,  1419-1421 

Immense  injury  to  the  cotton  trade  if  America  chose  to  give  an  export  bounty  on  cotton 
manufactures,  1421.  I43Q>  1440. 

Extinction  in  time  of  the  East  Indian  as  well  as  the  West  Indian  sugar  trade  if 

foreign   bounties  be  continued,   1430,  1431 Prejudicial  effect  upon   the  consumer  if 

there  were  a  failure  of  the  beetroot  crop,  after  the  cane  sugar  trade  had  been  stopped, 

1432-1435.  1515-1518 Belief  that  no  practical  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  iippli- 

cation  or  a  countervailing  duty,  1442,  1443. 

Theory  that  the  bounty  in   France  is  merely  a  returu  of  the  duty  previously  received, 
whereas  the  manufacturer  really  derives  a  considerable  advantage,  the  Government  being 

well  aware  of  this,   1444-1447.   1465-1470 Explanation  that  witness  does  not  urge 

refining  in  bond  as  indispensable,  and  suggests  an  altt  rnative  in  the  shape  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty,  1448,  1449 Grounds  for  concluding  that  sugar  is  now  being  supplied  at 

less  than  its  cost  on  account  of  the  bounty  system,  1450-1453.  1485-1487. 

Entire  ability  of  this  country  to  compete  with  France   but  for  the  bounties,  1453- 
321.  31-2  1455- 
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Gadesden,  Augustus  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued* 

1455 Successful  competition  with  Spain  if   it  traded   in   French   sugar  with  this 

country,  1456,  1457 Absence  of  complaint  as  regards  the  legislative  shortening  of 

the  hours  of  labour  in  the  sugar  and  other  industries,  1460,  1461 Reason  why  witness 

did  not  alter  his  refinery  so  as  to  turn  out  moist  sugar,  1462 Belief  as  to  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Paris  refiners  to  come  under  a  system  of  refining  in  bond,  14S4. 

Evidence  in  further  support  of  the  view  that  countervaiUng  duties  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  principles  oF  free  trade  ;  several  eminent  authorities  quoted  to  this  effect,  and 

adverse  to  the  bounty  system,  1473-1483 Circumstance  of  refining  in  bond  having 

been  already  agreed  to  by  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  assemblies,  1484 State- 
ment as  to  the  last  Convention  having  contemplated  resort  to  a  countervailing  duty,  or 
at  least  to  measures  of  defence,  1 488-1492.  1506-1509— -Want  of  fair  play  for  the 

successful  cultivation  of  beetroot  in  England,  1493,   1494 Advantage  in  beetroot 

being  produced  close  to  the  factories,  1495,  1496. 

Question  further  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer 
in  this  country  if  there  were  a  continuous  supply  of  sugar  from  abroad  chea|>er  than  it 

could  be  produced  at  home,  1498-1505 Concurrence  in  the  foregoing  proposition  if 

the  greater  cheapness  of  foreign  sugar  arose  from  natural  causes,  1501-1505.    1514 

Contingencies  to  which  the  supply  of  beet  sugar  at  a  cheap  cost  is  liable,  so  that  its 

permanency  cannot  be  calculated  upon,  1510-1518 Absence  of  bounty  on  raw  sugar 

in  France,  all  the  sugar  being  made  in  bond,  1519,  1520. 

Georges^  Franqois.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  President  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Raw  Sugar  Manufacturers  in  France;  is  also  a  sugar  manufacturer  and  an  agricul- 
turist, 4029-4032. 

Injurious  efiect  of  the  bounty  system  in  France  upon  trade  and  upon  prices;  belief 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  rid  of  bounties  except  by  an  international  understanding, 
4033'"4^35'  4055''4^57'  4^74 Reasons  for  the  failure  of  ihe  last  Convention  ;  opposi- 
tion no  longer  exists  to  refining  in  bond,  4036-4039.  4047-4053.  4076,  4077 Critical 

position  of  the  sugar  industry  in   France,  4040-4044.  4062,   4063 The  action  of 

England  upon  this  question  is  looked  upon  in  France  with  great  interest,  4045,  4046. 

Absolute  necesdty  for  the  adoption  of  a  countervailing  duty,  as  the  basis  of 
a  Convention  ;  belief  that  if  the  English  Government  threatened  to  put  on  such  duty^ 
it  would  be  quite  sufiicieut  to  induce  the  other  Governments  to  join  in  a  Convention, 
4056-4061.  4075 Iiilbrmation  respecting  the  cultivation  of  beetroot  in  France;  dimi- 
nution in   the  production  of  beet  at  the  present  time,  4064-4070 Entire  agreement 

with  the  statements  made  by  M.  Jacquemart  in  his  pamphlet,  which  witness  bands  in^ 
4071-4073. 

Germany.  Information  relative  to  the  system  of  levying  the  sugar  duty,  and  of  estimating 
the  drawback ;  defects  complained  of,  a  bounty  being  really  given  on  export  of  loaf 

sugar,  Martineau  128-131.    135-146 Memorial  from  Magdeburg  and  Brunswick 

relative  to  the  prejudicial  effect  upon  German  refiners  through  the  French  bounties,  ib. 

366,367. 

Information  relative  to  the  German  sugar  tarifi^,  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty  on  the 

beetroots,  and  amount  of  the  drawback,  Duncan  1010,  1011 Duties  in  Germany  on 

foreign  raw  sugar  and  fine  sugar  respectively,  ib.  loio The  bounties  average  30 5.  to 

a/,  tt  ton,  ib,  1010 Different  amounts  of  drawbackj  ib, Steps  being  taken  by 

German  refiners  with  a  view  to  alteration  of  the  drawbacks,  ib.  1073, 

Reference  to,  and  quotation  from,  a  petition  of  the  German  sugar  refiners,  asking  for 
reduced  bounties  on  raw  sugar  and  increased  bounties  on  refined  sugar,  Duncan  1232- 
1236. 

Equality  of  the  French  and  German  sugar  markets  in  regard  to  price;  much  larger 
amount  obtained  by  England  from  the  German  markets,  Martineau  6090-6096. 

Report  by  Sir  John  Walsham,  dated  7  June  1879,  containing  information  in  detail 
relative  to  the  system  of  sugar  duties,  &c.,  in  Germany,  and  supplying  statistics  on  various 
points,  App.  359-362, 

Price  list  showing  the  average  prices  of  different  classes  of  sugar  in  the  Magdeburg 
market  from  1873  to  1878,  App.  362. 

Stipulations  wiih  regard  to  most-fa voured-nation  treatment  of  produce  and  manufac- 
tures in  commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  App.  372, 

Petition  presented  by  the  Committee  of  the  Union  of  German  Sugar  Refineries  to  the 
Imperial  Cbaucellor  and  the  Council  of  the  Confederation,  App.  385-388. 

Paper  showing  the  quantity  exported  from  Germany  in  different  years,  App.  399. 

Amount  of  production  of  beet  sugar  in  each  of  the  years,  1868-79,  ^PP»  4^6. 

See  also  Austro^Hungary.        Bounties*        Conferences  and  Conventions.         Coun^ 
tervailing  Duty. 

Gladstone^ 
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Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  BupnorliDg  the  view  taken  by 
the  operatives  in  the  sugar  trade  as  to  the  importance  of  an  abolition  of  foreign  bounties, 
Petert  2434-2437. 

Glasgow,    Tabular  statement  of  the  imports  of  raw  sugar  and  of  refined  sugar  into  the 

port  of  Glasgow  in  each  of  the  years  1873-77  ;  also  of  the  exports  in   the  same   years, 
App.  333. See  also  Scotland. 

Gradation  of  Duties.    Accomplishment  of  the  object  of  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  by 

means  of  refining  in  bond,  Chambers  5610,  5611 Advantage  of  a  graduated  scale  in 

the  case  of  sugars  of  a  low  class,  Sir  L.  Mallet  5695,  5696. 

Impression  that  our  sugar-growing  colonies  are  injuriously  affected  in  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  the  graduated  scale  ;  belief  that  the  loss  of  this  scale  will  tell  more 
against  the  low-class  sugar  than  against  the  high.  Sir  L.  Mallet  6409-6423. 

Greenock.  Tabular  statement  of  the  imports  of  raw  8u<rar  and  of  refined  sugar  into  the 
port  of  Greenock  an«l  Port  Glasgow  in  each  of  the  years  1873-77  ;  also  of  the  exports 
in  the  same  years,  App.  333. See  also  Scotland. 


H. 

Hill,  Thomas  Daniel.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
West  Indian  affairs  based  upon  many  years'  connection  with  business  in  these  colonies ; 
is  also  Chairman  of  the  West  India  Committee,  and  Chairman  of  the  Colonial  Bank, 
2596-2604.  2893-2897. 

Considerable  depression  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies  at  the  present  time ;  special 
advantages  possessed   by   Barba<los    during    the   general    depression    in    consequence 

of  its   large  population,   2605-2610.  2721-2723 Flourishing  state  of  the  colonies 

between  the  jears  1855  and  1872;  2606.  2820 Important  character  of  the  sugar 

industry  in  the  West  Indies  ;  value  of  the  estates  in  proportion  to  the  profits  obtained 
by  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  2611,  2612. 

Serious  deterioration  in  value  of  estates  in  the  West  Indies  in  consequence  of  having 
to  compete  with  bounty-fed  sugar;  an  estate  at  the  present  time  could  be  purchased  for 
the  worth  of  the  cattle  and  the  movables  upon  it,  2612-2615.  2890,  2891.  2943.  2947. 
2952. 

Injurious  effect  upon  the  West  Indies  generally  through  the  system  of  foreign  boun- 
ties ;  belief  that  if  this  system  is  continued  it  must  inevitably  end  in  the  extinction  of 
cane-sugar  growing,  2616-2628.  2636-2639.  2673-2683.  2692 -•2695.  2743-2754.2768, 
2769.  2776-2780 Opinion  that  the  bounty  system  affects  the  West  Indies  more  in- 
juriously than  it  does  the  East  Indies,  2620-2624 Numerous  petitions  presented  to 

Parliament  by  the   West  Indian   Colonies  on  the   subject    of  the    foregn   bounties, 
2625, 2626. 

Increase  in  the  importation  of  beetroot  sugar  to  the  extent  of  300,000  tons  since  1862, 
whilst  West  Indian  sugar  has  remained  stationary  ;  belief  that  an  increased  cultivation 
of  beetroot  sugar  in  France  would  not  have  the  etfect  of  lowering  the  price,  2627-2633. 

2715-2720.  2882-2887 Unsuccessful  attempt  were  some  years  ago  in  Ireland  to  grow 

beet  for  sugar-making  purposes,  2628-2633.  2771-2775. 

Assertion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  has  been  any  want  of  enter- 
prise or  economy  in  the  method  of  sugar  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  2634,  2635— 
Contention  thai  without  the  aid  of  bounty  foreign  beet  could  not  compete  successfully 

with  West  Indian  cane-grown  sugar,  2639.  2754-2759 Possibility  of  a  successful 

competition  by  Ireland  in  the  growth  of  beetroot  for  sugar,  2640.  2755,  2756.  2760. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  sugar,  taking  the  average  of  the  last  six  years;  in 
France  loafsugar  is  dearer  than  it  is  in  England,  excluding:  the  duty,  2641-2672.  2687- 

2690,  2761-2765.  2803-2807 Reasons  for  Demerara  sugar  fetching  a  higher  price 

than  the  refined   beetroot   loaf-sugar,   2652-2672 Circumstances  under  which  the 

European  consumers  pay  a  portion  of  the  bounties,  2680,  2681.  2808,  2809. 

Belief  that  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  land  in  the  West  Indies,  were  it  not  for 
the  bounties,  those  colonies  could  produce  enough  sugar  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe ; 
want  of  confidence  as  to  ti>e  continuance  of  the  bounties  has,  however,  prevented  the 
development  of  the  industry,  2682,  2683.  2740-2742.  2855.2892 Increase  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  West  Indian  raw  sugar  in  1877  ^^  consequence  of  a  small 
failure  of  tiie  beetroot  crop,  2683-2690.  2796-2801. 

Disadvantages  in  the  West  Indies  on  ticcount  of  the  want  of  labour ;  difficulties  raised 
by  the  Colonial  Office  in  regard  to  employing  coolies,  notwithstanding  their  willingness  to 

emigrate,  2696-2698.  2786-2792.  2864-2872 Approval  of  a  uniform  countervailing 

duty  of  3  /.  a  ton  ;  the  duty  should,  in  fact,  be  levied  U|>on  all  bounty-fed  sugar  regard. 
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lees  of  its  standard  of  quality,  2699-2704.  2802.  2845-2854.  2898-2900.  2971- 
2973.  2992-2997. 

Grounds  for  believing  that  the  import  of  refined  sugar  into  England  is  under-estimated ; 
calculation  that  it  approaches  200,000  tons,  2705-2714 Statement  that  no  cane- 
sugar  producing  countries  interfere  with  the  West  Indian  su^ar  growers  except  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  which  are  slave-growing  countries;  amount  of  sugar  produced  from  these 
countries,  2724-2729.  2738.  2739. 

Importation  of  sugar  from  Peru  to  tlie  amount  of  90,000  tons ;  dependence  upon  alaye 

labour  for  any  increase  in  the  production  of  Peruvian  sugar,  2730-2734.  2816-2819 

Small  quantiiy  of  raw  sugar  imported  into  England  from  France,  2781 Belief  that  on 

well-managed  estates  in  the  West  Indies  su^ar  is  made  more  cheaply  than  anywhere 
el^e;  for  this  reason  supplies  will  never  come  from  East  India  or  China  unless  prices  are 
higher  than  they  are  at  piesent,  2793-2795. 

Explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the  duty  upon  sugar  is  obtained  by  the  French 
Excise  authorities ;  if  there  is  a  surplus  over  the  estimated  yield  the  refiners  have  the 

whole  benefii  of  it,  2811-2815 Further  evidence  in  relation  to  the  evils  of  the  foreign 

bounty  system  ;  contention  that  the  Austrian  bounties  have  had  a  material  influence  upon 
the  present  depression  in  the  West  Indies,  2821-2825.  2901-2908.  2916-2921.2934- 
2955.  300o-:joii. 

Argument  that  because  the  majority  of  owners  of  West  Indian  properties  are  absen- 
tees, it  is  no  reason  that  their  estates  are  badly  managed  ;  the  production  of  sucrar  in  the 
estates  of  absentees  is  quite  equal  to  that  upon  those  of  resident  owners,  2826-2837. 
2909-2915.2929-2933 — —  Superior  character  of  the  suu:ar  manufactured  in   Barbados, 

2838,  2839 Statement  that  the  system  of  usines  in  the  French  West  Indium    Islands 

has  not  succeeded,  2840-2844. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  value  of  sugar  estates  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  present 
time  ;  cost  to  be  incurred  in  bringing  estates  into  rr-working,  after  suspension  of  culti- 
vation, 2856-2863.  2881.  2888-2891.  2922-2926.  2956-29-,9 DiflBculty  in  the  West 

Indies  of  obtaining  skilled  labour  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  2864.  2877- 
2880— Use  of  about  a  hogshead    of  coal  in  the  production  of  a  hogshead  of  sugar, 

2873-2878 Larger  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  West  Indian  than  in  beet  sugar, 

2927, 2928. 

Circumstances  under  which  some  estates  in  the  West  Indits  are  capable  of  producing 

sugar  more  economically  than  others,  2960-2970 Additional  statement  that  without 

bounties  there  would  be  nc»  fear  of  competition  with  foreign  beetroot  sugar,  2974-2992 
Approval  of  a  Convention  being  agreed  to  by  the  principal  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries undertaking  to  abolish  bounties,  with  a  penal  clause  similar  to  tiiat  of  1864  ;  2998, 

2999- 

Further  observations  as  to  the  expediency  of  imposing  a  countervailing  duty  of  3  /.  per 
ton  upon  all  bounty-fed  sugar  coming  into  this  country  ;  opinion  that  this  duty  would 
have  no  effect  in  stimulating  the  cultivation  of  beetroot  in  this  country  for  sugar  manu- 
facture, 3012-3019 Information  respecting  West  Indian  estates  which  have  ceased 

cultivation  duiing  the  past  few  years,  3020-3023 Contradiction  of  a  statement  in  the 

''  Times"  that  no  sugar  refineries  in  England  have  been  shut  up  in  the  last  two  years, 
3024,  3025. 

Hittorfy  M.  Explanation  in  connection  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  M.  Hittorf,  a 
Fi-ench  sugar  engineer,  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Europe,  Hogg  4305-4310. 

Hogg^  Quintin.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  and  varied  experience  of  witness  as  a 
merchant  in  the  West  Indies;  he  is  the  largest  West  India  sugar-producer  m  Great 
Britain,  3849-3^53-  3905- 

Information  respecting  the  commercial  condition  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad; 
settlement  of  the  labour  question  in  these  places  and  consequent  prospect  of  a  fair  trade, 

3854-3860 Large  increase  of  the  exports  of  sugar  from  Demerara  and  Trinidad  from 

1865  to  1876;  retrogression  in  the  last  two  years,  3855-3860.  3865,  3866 General 

abandonment  of  estates  in  the  West  Indies  within  the  last  year  or  two,  on  account  of  the 
owners  not  heing  able  to  grow  sugar  at  a  profit ;  impossibility  for  the  bulk  of  the  West 
Indian  estates  to  pay  their  expenses  at  the  present  prices,  3856-3859.  3865,  3866.  3891, 

3900-3904.  4017-  4024- 

Statements  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  from  Demerara  and  Trinidad  in  the 

years  1865  to  1876;  3861-3864 Assertion  that  England  is  quite  able  to  compete  on 

equal  terms  with  the  continent  or  any  sugar-growing  colony  ;  argument  that  the 
existence  of  foreign  bounties  proves  this  fact  as  far  as  the  continent  is  concerned,  3867. 

3887.  4004-4006 Opinion  that  Demerara  alone  could  supply  the  whole  consumption 

of  this  country,  3868. 

Belief  that  the  effect  of  abolishing  bounties  would  be  largely  to  increase  the  growth  of 

cane  sugar,  3869 Great  advantage  which  cane   has  over  beet  in  the  production  of 

sugar,  3870,  3871 Serious  injury  inflicted  by  the  foreign  bounties  upon  the  cane 

sugar- 
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sugar-growiog  colonies ;  the  principal   barm  in  tbis  respi'.ct  comes  from  Austria,  3872. 

3877-  39«6-3987- 

Argument  ihat  though  the  consumers  gain  a  farthing  per  pound  by  the  bounties^  they 
lose  more  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  six  millions  sterling  of  wages  in  the  West  Ihdies  which 
are  now  spent  in  foreign  countries  ;  great  loss  moreover  of  the  shipping  trade  in  carrying 

sugar  to  I  his  country,  3874-3876.  3907-3928.  3988-3997 Recommendations  as  U 

the  means  to  be  adopted  for  remedying  the  injurious  effects  o^  the  foreign  bounties; 
expediency  of  a  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar  coming  from  those  countries  which  give 

the  bounties,  3877-3881.  3886.  3934-3944 Si)ecial  claims  of  the  British  West  Indies 

upon  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Government  ;  the  principal  claim  is  that  the 
West  Indians  are  British  subjects,  3882-3855.  3929-3933.  3998-4000. 

Possibility  of  an  agitation  in  the  West  Indies  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  if 
things  continue  in  the  present  condition  ;  belief  that  if  America  were  to  oive  facilities  for 
the  export  of  sug-ar  from  the  West  Indies  it  would  aild  enormously  to  tne  value  of  the 

estates,   3882-3885.   3999.   4001,  4002 Statement  that  the  natui-al    result  of  the 

West  Indies  sending  more  sugar  to  this  country  would  be  that  they  would  take  more 
maikufaciured  goocis  from  us  in  return  ;  machmery  supplied  to  Demerara  in  the  last 
twenty  years  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  quai-ter  sterling,  3888-3890. 

Information  respecting  the  proposed  reciprocal  treaty  between  Canada  and  Barbadoes ; 
this  treaty  disallowed  by  the  Home  Government  on  the  ground  that  the  colonies  have 

no  right  to  make  treaties  themselves,  3892-3897.  3955-3958.  4003 Production  by 

witness  of  a  diagram  showing  the  proportions  of  English,  slave-grown,  and  beet  sugar, 
introduced  on  an  average  between  the  years  1852  and  1861 ;  important  fact  shown  by 
this  paper,  that  while  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  supply  from  the  British  West 
Indies  that  from  the  foreign  tropics  has  more  than  doubled,  3906.  3969-3980. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  smaller  export  of  sugar  caused  by.  the  abandonment  of  West 
Indian  estates  will  not  cause  an  increase  hi  the  pi  ice,  as  the  decrease  will  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  increase  of  beetroot ;  reasons  for  the  great  increase  in  price  when  there 
was  a  partial  failuie  of  the  beetroot  crops  abroad,  3945-3953 Grounds  for  the  con- 
clusion that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  of  10  2.  a  ton  would  be  eventually  an  evil 
and  not  a  benefit  to  the  sugar  grower,  3953.  4007-4016. 

Probability  of  a  large  inciease  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  in   Canada,  3954 

Information  respecting  the  trade  in  sugar  with  America ;  prohibitory  duty  imposed  by 

America  with  the  ol»ject  of  keeping  out  West  India  sugar,  3959-3964 Difficulties 

experienced  by  sugar  growers  in  Peru  chiefly  on  account  of  the  long  transit,  3965- 
3968. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  information  respecting  the  difficulties  of  the  labour 
question  in  the  West  Indies;  statement  that  it  takes  2,000  free  labourers  to  do  the  work 

of  500  slaves,  4286-4288.  4383-4400.  4451-4458 Variation  of  wages  all  over  the 

West  Indies ;  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a  fall  of  wa^es  increases  the  supply  of  labour^ 

4289,  4290.  4387.  4456 Extravagant  cosi  of  slave  labour  in  Cuba;  belief  that  this  has 

told  and  will  tell  very  much  in  the  cost  of  slave  sugar,  4291,  4292.  44571  4458. 

Amount  of  production  of  suffar  in  Trinidad  and  Demerara  in  1865  and  in  1873 ;  4293- 

4296 Exports  from  Biitisn.  Guiana  to  the  United   Kingdom  in  the  years  1865  and 

1879  ;  4297, 4298 Siatementof  the  difference  of  price  of  West  Indian  sugar  between 

the  two  years  1865  and  187(5;  4299-4301. 

Assertion    that    sugar   can    be  grown  in  the  West   Indies  as  cheaply  as  in   any 

country  in  the  world,  4302-4304 Explanation  relative  to  the  views  exftressed  by 

M.  Hittorf,  a  French  sugar  engineer,  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Earope> 

4306-4310- 

Statistics  of  the  produciion  of  suffar  in  Demerara  in  further  explanation  of  the  state- 
ment that  that  colony  alone  could  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  Great  Britain, 

431 1-4318.  441 1.  4453 Decided  opmion  that  it  would  be  the  gravest  misfortune  to 

the  West  Indies  if  the  money  spent  there  upon  labour  should  cease  to  be  so  spent;  con- 
tention that  the  West  Indies,  if  put  upon  a  fair  basis  with  regard  10  the  continent,  will 
become  a  very  great  and  permanent  source  of  revenue  and  profit  to  this  country,  4319- 
4326.  4373-4 376* 

Further  observations  regarding  the  loss  to  this  country  in  freight  on  account  of  the 
decreased  employment  of  shipping  in  the  sugar  trade;  general  preference  in  the  West 

Indies  for  English  to  French  ships,  4327-4338.  437**-4375.  4538-4540 Additional 

information  with  reference  to  the  foreign  bounties ;  the  amount  of  bounty  paid  last  year 
by  the  Austrian  Government  was  about  a  million  and-a-half  sterling,  4340-4345.  4505- 
4522.  4566-4677*  4612-4621. 

Great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  suiiarin  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  last 

twenty  years,  4346-4353 Statement  as  to  the  consumption  of  sugar  per  head  in 

England,  Victoria,  and  France,  4347.  4364-4357. 
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Further  explanation  as  to  the  advances  made  by  the  American  Government  to  the 
West  Indies  in  regard  to  annexation ;  inclination  towards  such  annexation  by  West 
Indians  on  account  of  the  continued  disastrous  state  of  the  Hugar  trade,  4358*4371. 

4376-4382 Disinclination  of  the  negroes  to  work  in  the  sugar  plantations;  the  fear 

of  starvation  is,  -in  fact,  the  only  inducement  for  the  present  generation  of  negroes  to 
work,  4387-4389, 

Effect  of  abandoning  sugar  cultivation  in  Jamaica  that  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
population  would  lapse  into  barbarism  ;  abandonment  of  Christianity  would  also  follow 

such  a  state  of  things,  4390-4395 Insignificant  character  of  the  production  of  the 

West  Indies  as  regards  any  commodity  other  than  sugar,  4395-4397* 

Consideration  of  the  question  of  paying  for  imports  by  means  of  exports ;  in  a  country 
where  there  is  a  large  funded  capital  a  considerable  amount  of  money  may  go  in  payment 
for  imports,  and  so  impoverish  the  country  very  much,  4401-441  o*  4544-4554 
Grounds  for  the  belief  tnat  a  countervaiUng  duty  of  3/.  a  ton  would  so  encourage  the 
producdon  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  that  a  steady  increase  would  result,  4412- 

4417- 

Opinion  that  an  increase  in  the  production  of  West  Indian  sugar  would  not  materially 
affect  the  production  of  continental  beetroot  sugar,  on  account  o^  the  expense  of  transit ; 

reasons  for  this  opinion,  441 8-4425.  4501 Occasional  instances  in  which  estates  in 

the  West  Indies  can  produce  sugar  at  a  profit ;  assertion  that  taking  the  average  of  all 
estates,  they  are  producing  sugar  at  a  dead  lo.>s,  4426-4432. 

Statement  of  the  production  in  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies  at  the  present  time  as 

compared  with  ten  years  ago,  4433-4435 Possibility  in  certain  of  the  West  Indian 

colonies  for  the  production  to  be  slightly  increased  by  means  of  improved  appliances  and 
additional  capital ;  this  could  not  be  the  case  in  Demerara,  which  is  as  well  found  in 
machinery  as  any  place  in  the  world,  4436.  4443-4446. 

French  machinery  adopted  on  one  of  ten  estates  owned  by  witness,  with  the  object  of 
imitating  the  sugar  required  for  the  French  market;  comparative  success  of  this  experi- 
ment, 4436-4442.  4476-4479*  4523-4529.  4607 Endeavour  by  witness  to  produce 

out  of  cane  the  ^ame  quality  of  sugar,  chemically,  as  is  obtained  Trora  beet,  4438-4440 
——Preference  for  English,  as  compared  with  French,  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  4442. 

Reduction  of  wages  the  only  mode  by  which  the  cost  of  cultivation  could  be  lessened, 
4446-^— High  opinion  of  the  cultivation  in  Demerara  expressed  by  an  able  agriculturist, 
wlio  is  now  tactor  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  4446,  4447.  4483.  4486,  4487. 

Absence  of  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  in  the  West  Indies  in  regard  to  incumbrances  on  the 

estatf-s ;  existence  of  incumbrances,  chiefly  in  Barbadoes,  4448-4450 Statement  that 

all  the  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  are  not  equally  cap^ible  of  increasing  their  production 

of  sugar,  4459,  4460 Information  as  to  the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies; 

belief  that  they  are  not   so    prosperous    as    Demerara,     4461-4468.    4608-4611 

Occasional  resident  proprietors  on  West  India  estates,  though  absenteeism  is  the 
rule;  first-rate  men  employed  as  agents  in  the  large  colonies,  at  high  salaries,  4469- 

4473- 

Further  statement  that  the  Wes^t  Indies  lose  six  millions  sterling  by  the  continuance 
of  the  foreign  bounties;  calculation  that  the  only  advantage  to  the  consumer  in  this 
country  is  a  cheapened  sugar  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and-a-half  sterling,  4474.  4499, 

4500 Opinion  that,  in  the  event  of  a  diminished  sugar  export,  there  is  no  hope  of  an 

increase  in  the  export  of  other  commodities ;  grounds  for  this  belief,  4480-4490.  4530- 

463fi- 

Additional  observations  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  the  labour  question  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  it  would  take  three  or  four  years  to  set  up  a  sugar  estate  with  any  kind  of  labour 

whatever,  4491-4498 The  cost  of  machinery  for  the  production  of  2,000  tons  of 

sugar  a  year  would  be  about  40,000  /.,  4502 Facility  which  exists  in  the   West 

Indies  for  the  transfer  of  land  ;  explanation  of  this  system,  which  is  probably  the  best  in 
the  world,  4502-4504. 

Opinion  that  the  effect  of  cane  soing  out  of  cultivation  would  be  that  the  price  of 

sugar  would  very  likely  be  increased    1  d.  per  pound,  4534 Information  as  to  the 

gradual  equalisation  of  the  sugar  duties,  which  commenced  in  1847;  statistics  of  the 
exports  from  the  West  Indies   before  and  after  the  equalisation  of  the  duties,  4580- 

4696- 

Further  statement  that  sugar  estates  are  being  rapidly  abandoned  in  the  West  Indies ; 
contention  that  they  have  not  lost  the  market  through  want  of  energy  or  enterprise,  but 
that  some    extraordinary  circumstance  has  affected    the  supply  of  cane-grown  sugar 

throughout  the  world,  4596-4605 Decided   opinion  that  we  can  compel  Austria  to 

abolish  the  bounties  by  our  putting  on  the  proposed  countervailing  duty ;  belief  that  her 
sole  object  is  to  get  the  English  market,  46 17-4621 '—Extract  from  a  speech  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  opposition  to  the  theory  that  we  should  go  to  the  cheapest  market, 
without  reference  to  any  other  considerations,  4622,  4623. 
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Hoffffy  Mr.     Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Hogg  containiDg  statistics  on  various  points,  App. 
402,  403. 

Holland: 

1*  Conferences  and  Conventions  relative  to  the  System  of  Sugar  Duties ,  and 
the  Question  of  Refining  in  Bond;  Comment  upon  the  Action  of  the 
Dutch  Government  in  the  matter. 

2.  Advocacy  of  Refining  in  liond  by  the  Amsterdam  Refiners. 

3.  Operation  of  the  System  of  Duties  and  Bounties. 

4.  Exports  of  Sugar. 

6.  Beetrooty  and  Raw  Sugar. 

6.  Favoured  Nation  Clause  ( Commercial  Treaty). 

1.  Conferences  and  Conventions  relative  to  the  System  of  Sugar  Duties,  and  the 
,       Question  of  Refining  in  Bond;    Comment  upon  the  Action  of  the  Dutch 
Government  in  the  matter : 

Evidence  in  detail  relative  to  the  negotiations,  conferences,  and  conventions  in  1863, 
and  subsequently  between  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  with  a  view, 
primarily,  to  the  abolition  of  bounties,  Martineau  168  et  seq. 

Conditional  approval  of  refining  in  bond  by  the  Dutch  delegates  at  the  Conference  in 
1872;  similar  approval  at  a  subsequent  conference  in  1873,  Jlfarfineau  458.  465,  466. 
648,  549-  566.  / 

KatiBcation  of  the  convention  of  1875  by  the  French  and  Belgian  Assemblies,  whilst 
it  was  most  unfortunately  thrown  out  by  the  Dutch  Chamber  in  opposition   to  the 

Government,  Martineau  687-689 Mistaken  view  of  the  Dutch   Chamber  that  this 

convention  would  hinder  abolition  of  the  duties   in  Holland ;  resolution  subsequently 
adopted  in  favour  of  re-opening  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  the  convention,  ib.  688-694, 

Prompt  action  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  applying,  in  April  1876,  for  another  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  the  renewal  of  the  convention  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  May 

1876,  Martineau  739-749 Long  and  complicated  discussion  at  the  conference  which 

^re-assembled  in   March  1877;  strong   advocacy  by  Holland   of  refining   in  bond^  iK 
786.  788. 

DifGculties  raised  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  respect  of  certain  articles  in  the  con- 
vention of  1877,  notably  as  to  the  system  of  refining  in  bond   to  be  carried  out  by 

France,  Martineau  79*^^-799 Desire  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  make  modifications 

as  regards  refining  in  bond  so  as  to  render  the  system  as  easy  as  possible,  ib.  792-797. 

Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Walpole  (one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Conference  of  1877) 
having  been  sent  to  the  Hague,  and  having  succeeded,  substantially,  in  removing  the 

objections  of  the   Dutch  Government,  Martineau  800-804 Additional  requirement 

subsequently  put  forward  to  Holland,  besides  stipulating  for  certain  alterations  as  regards 
the  system  to  be  adopted  by  France,  ib.  805-807. 

Eventual  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Fiance  as  to  the  character  and  drift  of  the 
alterations  required  by  Holland  ;  steps  taken  by  the  latter  to  remove  this  difficulty,  but 
without  success,  so  that  the  convention  of  1877  ultimately  fell  through,  entirely  owing  to 
a  misunderstanding,  Martineau  807-811. 

Change  of  government  in  Holland  in  November  1877,  the  new  Ministry  subsequently 
explaining  that  for  several  months  no  communication  had  been  receivecf  by  them  from 
France  as  regards  removnl  of  the  misunderstanding  on  the  subject,  Martineau  812-817 
—Memorandum  issued  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  March  1878,  refusing,  for  various 
reasons,  to  enter  into  any  further  negotiation,  ib.  818-820. 

Strong  remonstrance  by  the  British  Government  in  Jtme  1878  as  to  the  action  of 
Holland  in  reference  to  the  Convention  of  1877,  to  which  the  Dutch  delegates  at  the 

conference  had  been  a  party,  Martineau  821-824 Failure  of  the  French  Government 

to  co-operate  in  the  representations  made  to  Holland,  ib.  825. 

Elaborate  statement  by  the  Dutch  Government  on  the  10th  July  1878;  argument 
therein  that  their  delegates  had  no  power  to  enter  into  a  definite  arrangement,  witness 
showing,  however,  the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement,  Martineau  826-830. 

Consideration  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  present  Ministry  in  Holland  decline  to 
follow  up  the  action  of  the  previous  Government  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of 
refining  in  bond  concurrently  \\  ith  France ;  reference  hereon  to  several  official  statements 
and  documents  in  recognition  of  the  principle  of  refining  in  bond,  Martineau  831-839. 

Inclination  of  Holland  to  give  up  the  bounty  system  conditionally  upon  receiving 

guarantees  from  the  other  countries  that  they  will  also  abolish  tiiem,  Walpole  4940 

Holland  has  for  years  most  strenuously  urged  refining  in  bond ;  that  is,  the  delegates  at 
the  conferences  have  held  this  view,  Martineau  6150,  6151. 

2.  Advocacy  of  Rf/ining  in  Bond  by  the  Amsterdam  Refiners : 

Memorial  from  the  Amsterdam  refiners  to  the  Dutch  Government  in  March  1873, 
advocating  refining  in  bond  ;  nature  of  the  reply  thereto,  Martineau  533-538. 

321.  3  M  8.   Operation 
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3.  Operation  of  the  System  of  Duties  and  Bounties: 

Much  higher  duty  and  bounty  in  France  than  in  Holland,  the  effect  upon  exports  of 
refined  sugar  from  ilolland  being  very  injurious,  Martineau  95-109.  393-400 Calcu- 
lation by  a  Customs'  official  in  Holland  that  the  bounty  amounts  to  1,800,000  florins,. 
ib.  107,  108. 

Information  relative  to  the  system  of  levying  the  duty,  and  of  estimating  the  draw- 
back ;  defects  complained  of,  a  bounty  being  really  given  on  export  of  loaf  sugar, 
Martineau  127.  132.  135-148. 

Report  by  Mr.  Fenton,  dated  i6tli  May  1879, containing  information  in  detail  relative 
to  the  system  of  sus;ar  duties,  &c.,  in  Holland,  and  supplying  statistics  on  various 
points,  Ajyp.  355,  356. 

4.  Exports  of  Sugar  : 

Statistics,  with  ezplaiiations  thereon,  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  through  the 
operation  of  higher  bounties  in  France  than  in  Holland,  the  French  exports  have  increased 

and  tlie  Dutch  exports  have  decreased,  Martineau  95-139.  393-400 Limited  import  of 

Dutch  loaf  sugar  into  England  in  1864,  ^^*  ^^^7 Statement  that  the  export  of  sugar 

from  Holland  is  falling  on ;  reasons  for  decrease,  Fouquet  4142-4147. 

Statement  of  the  total  exports  of  refined  sugar,  and  of  the  experts  to  Great  Britain,  in 
each  of  the  years  1868-77  ;  App^  356. 

Paper  showing  the  quantity  exported  from  Holland  in  different  years«  App»  399. 

6.  Beetroot^  and  Raw  Sugar : 

Increasing  use  of  beetroot  as  compared  with  cane  in  HoUand ;  gfeater  bounty  on  the 
beet  than  the  cane  used  in  ttie  refineries,  HAarUneau  2143-2172. 

Amount  of  production  of  beet  sugar  in  each  of  the  years  1868-79;  ^PP*  4^^* 

Statement  of  the  annual  production  of  raw  sugar  in  Java,  Surinam,  and  in  each  of  the 
British  Colonies,   &c.,  App.  409. 

6.  Favoured  Nation  Clause  ( Commercial  Treaty)  : 

Stipulations  with  regard  to  most  favoured  nation  treatment  of  produce  and  manufac- 
tures m  Commercial  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  ^pp.  373. 

See  also  Bounties*         Conferences  and  Conventions.         Boning  in  Band. 

Hours  of  Labour,    Absence  of  complaint  as  regards  the  legislative  shortening  of  the  hours 
o  labour  in  the  sugar  and  other  industries,  Gadesden  1460,  1461. 

Hungary.     Small  production  of  beetroot  in  Hungary;  belief  that  the  system  of  duties  is 
the  same  as  in  Austria,  Martineau  2178-2180. Sec  also  Austro^Hungary. 


I. 


Import  Duties  {Foreign  Countries).     Explanation  of  the  effect  of  a  ^foreign  import  duty  in 
injuring  our  trade  in  one  market  \inile  leavrag  all  other  markets  of  the  world  open. 

Sir  L.  Mallet  6^50-6/^60 Imposition  of  protective  duties  with  the  obiectof  promoting 

certain  industries  in  the  countries  which  impose  them.  Sir  L.  Afai/c^  6464-6457— ^ — 
Arguments  employed  by  foreign  Governments  in  support  of  the  imposition  of  protective 
duties  upon  articles  of  English  manufacture  which  are  produced  more  dieaply  than  the 
foreign  article,  ib.  6551-6662. See  also  Countervailing  Duty. 

Import  Duty  on  Bounty-fed  Sugar.        See  Countervailing  Duty. 

Imports  of  Sugar  : 

Calculation  that  Great  Britain  imports  annually   140,000  tons  of  loaf  sugar,  this 

representing  about  200,000   tons  of   raw   sugar,    Martineau    29-31 Estimate   of 

4,200,000  Z.  as  the  value  of  this  import,  ib.  32. 

Necessarily  increasing  use  of  beet  supjar  in  witness'  refinery,  Duncan  1041.  1227 

Great  increase  in  ihe  import  of  beet  sugar,  ib.  1219. 

Increase  in  the  importation  of  beetroot  sugar  to  the  extent  of  300,000  tons  since 
1862,  whilst  West  Indian  sugar  has  remained  stationary;  belief  that  an  increased  cultiva-  , 
tion  of  beetroot  sugar  in  France  would  not  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price,  Hill 

2627-^633.  2715-2720.  2982-2987 Grounds  for  believing  that  the  import  of  refined 

sugar  into  England  is  under  estimated  ;  calculation  that  it  approaches  200,000  tons, 
ib.  2705-2714 Small  quantity  of  raw  sugar  imported  from  France,  ib.  2781. 

Statistics  of  the  import  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugur  into  the  United  Kingdom  since 

1862  •  the  imports  from  the  West  Indies  in  the  last  five  years  have  been  the  largest  ever 

'  known. 
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known,  ittAiocA  3119-3139.  3361-3367 Great  increase   of  imports  since  the  yeai 

1871  in  foreign  and  slave-^rown  sugar,  ib,  3126,  3127 Depression  of  prices  of  raw 

sugar  below  their  natural  level  caused  by  larger  importations  of  bounty-fed  sugar,  ib. 

3139 Diminution  in  the   amount  of  raw  sugar  imported   from  France   into   this 

country  ;  increase  in  that  imported  from  Germany,  tb.  3625-3628. 

Consideration  of  the  question  of  paying  for  imports  by  means  of  exports ;  in  a  country 
where  there  is  a  lars^e  funded  capital  considerable  amounts  of  money  may  go  in  payment 
for  imports,  and  so  impoverish  the  country  very  muchyHoffff  4401-4410.  4544-4554* 

Figures  showing  the  amount  of  importation  into  England  from  all  sugar-produc'mg 
countries;  large  increase  in  the  last  three  years  from  all  places  except  the  Briti?»h  and 
Spanish  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  Sir  Z.  Mallet  5689-5693. 

Comment  upon  the  course  pursued  in  estimating  the  depression  in  the  sugar  trade  by 
the  importation  of  raw  sugar ;  contention  that  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  raw 
sugar  Irom  countries  giving  a  bounty  would  be  no  indication  of  prosperity  in  the  colonial 
sugar  and  growing  trade.  Sir  L.  Mallet  6274-6287.  631 1-6321, 

Information  relative  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  rawsu^ar;  the  increased 
importation  since  1862  has  been  about  fifty  per  cent..  Sir  L.  Ma/Zef  6288-6297,  6304- 

€310 Further  statistics  relating  to  the  importation  of  sugar  from  British  possessions 

in  certain  triennial  periods,  tb.  6386-6402 The  amount  of  refined  sugar  imported  into 

England  is  not  more  than  one-third   of  the  total  production  of  refined  sugar  in  this 
country,  ib,  6489. 

Statement  of  the  quantities  of  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  three 
years  ending  31st  March  1877, 1878,  and  1879, -4pp.  332. 

Quantity  of  sugar  imported  during  the  years  1877  and  1878  from  the  several  countries 
where  a  bounty  is  obtained  on  exportation,  App.  332. 

Imports  of  raw  sugar  and  of  refined  sugar  in  each  of  the  years  1873-77,  App.  332,^333. 

Quantities  of  sugar  imported  from  the  British  West  Indies  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  each  of  the  years  1843  to  1878  inclusive,  App.  401. 

Paper^  submitted  by  Mr.  Lubbock,  showing  the  import  of  continental  beet  sugar, 
foreign  cane  sugar,  and  British  cane  sugar,  in  1862  and  1868,  and  in  each  of  i\w  years 
1871-78,  App.  404r-4o6. 

See  also  Austria^Hunqary.      Beetroot,  and  Beetroot  Sugar.        Belgium.        Bounties. 
Cane  Sugar.         Consumers.  Consumption  of  Sugar.         Countervailing  Duty. 

Demarara.        France.        Price.       Raw  Sugar.        Befiners,      Refining  ia  Bona. 
West  Indies. 

Irdand.  Unsuccessful  attempt  made  some  years  ago  in  Ireland  to  grow  beet  for  sugar- 
making  purposes;  prospect  of  successful  growth.  Hill  2628-2633.  2640.  2760,  2771-2775 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  beetix>ot  may  be  grown  profi^bly  in  Ireland,  Lub- 

Bock  3182-3187.  3447 Sugar  sent  some  years  ago  from  the  West  Indies  to  be  refined 

at  a  refinery  in  Dublin  ;  belief  that  this  establishmeiit  is  now  closed^  ib.  3242-3244. 

Iron.  Information  respecting  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  of  English  pig  iron;  bounty 
allowed  on  this  iron  by  the  Belgian  and  French  Governments,  wl)en  manufactured  in  their 
countries  and  re-exported  in  the  shape  of  machinery  or  malleable  iron,  Sir  Z.  Mallet  6623- 

6637 Argument  that  if  the  English  sugar  manufacturers  have  a  reasonable  claim  for  a 

countervailing  duty  the  pig-iron  manufacturer  might  also  set  up  a  similar  claim,  ib.  6634- 

9637- 
Italy.     Recent  check  to   exports  of  moist  sugar  to  Italy  through  the  revision  of  the 

taiiff,  £asttm  1670-1673 Prejudicial  efiect  of  the  Austrian  bounties  upon  the  British 

export  10  Italy,  ib.  1674-1677. 

Report  by  Mr.  Macdonnell,  dated  1st  May  1879,  containing  information  in  detail  relative 
to  the  system  of  sugar  duties,  &c.,  in  Italy,  and  Supplying  statistics  on  various  points, 
App.  362-365. 

Statement  of  the  imports  of  raw  suguar  and  refined  sugar  into  Italy,  aud  of  the  amount 
of  dutifs,  in  each  of  the  years  1861-78,  App.  363. 

Stipulations  with  regard  to  most-favoured-nation  treat  m^it  of  produce  and  manufactures 
in  commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  App.  372,  373. 

J. 

♦ 

Jdcquemart,  F.  Entire  agreement  of  witness  with  the  statements  made  by  M«  Jacquemart 
in  his  pnmphlet,  Georges  4071-4073. 

Paper  prepared  by  M.  F.  Jacquemart,  Vice  President  of  the  Central  Commiitee  of 
Sugar  Manufieicturers  of  France,  dated  April  1879,  with  reference  to  the  sugar  system 
of  AustrO'Hungary  and  the  operation  of  the  bounties,  App.  389-35^3. 

Further  statement  by  M.  Jacquemart,  dated  29th  June  1879,  with  reference  to  the 
sugar  system  of  Austro-Hungary  and  the  A ustro- Hungarian  bounties,  App.  394-398. 

Jamaica.     See  Cafie  Sugar.         West  Indies. 
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Labour  (Sugar  R^ningX     DiflBculty  in  stating  the  cost  of  labour  engaged  in  sugar  re- 
fining ;  doubt  as  to  foreign  labour  bein«  much  cheaper,  SA^A^arrf  1906,   1907.    1934- 

1939.  1984-1986 Explanation  that  witness  does  not  advocate  the  relative  cost  of 

labour  in  England  and  abroad  being  considered  by  the  Legislature  in  imposing  a  coun- 
tervailing duiy,  ib,  1984-1995.  2054-2062. See  also  Employment. 

Leith.    Tabular  statement  of  the  imports  of  raw  sugar  and  of  refined  sugar  into  the  port  of 
Leith  in  each  of  the  years  1873-77 ;  also  of  the  exports  in  the  same  years,  App.  333. 

Liverpool.    There  is  no  loaf  sugar  now  refined  at  Liverpool,  Easton  1617 Sundry  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  moist  sugar  refining  trade,  ib.  1618  et  seq. 

Statement  of  the  imports  of  raw  sugar  and  of  refined  sugar  into  the  port  of  Liverpool 
in  each  of  the  years  1873-77 ;  also  of  the  exports  in  the  same  years,  App.  333, 

Loaf  Sugar: 

1.  Great  Decrease  of  Loaf  Sugar  Keening  in  England. 

2«  Imports, 

3.   Consumption. 

* 

1.   Great  Decrease  of  Loaf  Sugar  Refining  in  England : 

Existence  of  about  thirty  loaf-suear  refineries  in  Great  Britain  in  1864,  whereas  the 
refinery  of  witness*  firm  is  now  the  only  one  in  work,  it  having  been  re-opened  upon 
the  failure  of  the  French  beetroot  crop  in  1876,  Martineau  14.  20-26.  6005,  6006. 

61 13-6121 Important  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  foreign  bounties,  since  thechange 

in  the  duties  in  1864,  in  diminishing  the  loaf-sugar  refining  trade  of  this  country,  ib.  27. 
110,  111. 

Manufacture  in  1875  of  a  small  quaniity  of  brown  loaf  sugar,  in  addition  to  the  loaf 

sugar  produced  by  witness*  firm,  Martineau  376,  377 Explanation  as  to  there  being 

t^'O  other  loaf-sugar  refineries  in  London,  besides  that  of  witness,  now  in  operation: 
probable  inducement  to  recommence  work  through  the  improved  price  of  refined  sugar, 
ib.  378-390 Total  of  five  or  six  houses  yet  left  with  machinery  ready  to  go  to  work, 

ib.  39  > -393- 

Recent  period  at  which  witness'  firm  commenced  loaf-sugar  refining;  inducement  to 
do  so  through  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  French  law,  Duncan  924-928.  934-936 

Restricted  production  of  loaf  sugar  by  witness'  firm,  as  only  a  limited  quantity  can 

be  sold  at  a  profit,  ih.  937-947. 

Evidence  in  detail  ns  to  tlie  prejudicial  effect  of  foreign  bounties  upon  witness' business 

as  a  refiner,  and  upon  loaf-sugar  refineries  generally,  Gadesden  1247  et  seq Practical 

extinction  of  loaf-sugar  refining  in  this  country,  Easton  1766,  1767. 

Undoubted  opinion  that  the  action  of  foreign  bounties  has  been  to  dry  up  the  source  of 
supply  of  loaf-sugar  in  this  country,  Walpole  5076-5083. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  injury  inflicted  chiefly  since  1864  ^^y  ^^^  foreign  bounties 
upon  the  British  refining  trade;  reference  hereon  to  the  way  in  which  the  bounty  is 
obtained  by  refiners  in  France,  Martineau  6000-6008.  6098-6102.  6142.  6157,  6158. 
6223. 

Large  decrease  in  the  manufacture  of  loaf  sugar  in  this  country;  falling  off  to  the 

extent  of  forty  per  cent,  since  1875,  Sir  L.  itffl//rt  63 16-6321 Statement  to  the  eff*ect 

that  the  loaf-sugar  refining  trade  is  undergoing  a  progressive  process  of  extinction,  ib. 
6320-6333. 

2.  Imports: 

Estimated  import  annually  of  140,000  tons  of  loaf  sugar,  this  representing  about 
200,Coo  tons  of  raw  sugar,  Martineau  29-31 Calculation  that  the  value  of  the  fore- 
going import  is  about  4,200,000  i,  ib.  32 Necessary  reference  to  the  official  returns  of 

foreign  export  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  import  of  loaf  sugar,  ib.  33-35 Calculation 

that  about  400,000  tons  of  loaf  sugar  are  annually  exported  by  five  foreign  countries,  ib. 
36-38 Belief  that  there  is  no  export  of  loaf  sugar  from  England,  ib.  39,  '40. 

3.  Consumption: 

Large  ncrease  in  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  concurrently  with  the  extinction  of 
the  home  refining  trade,  Martineau  28— —Great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar, 

mainly  of  beetroot  sugar,  Duncan  1162-1164 Relative  increase  in  the  consumption 

of  loaf  sugar  andof  moist  sugar,  Easton  1 741-1 745. 

Data 
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3.  Consumption — continued. 

Data  for  the  calculation  that  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  is  somewhac  in  excess  o^ 
140,000  tonsj  and  that  it  has  remained  almost  stationary  since   1864  >  explanation  that 

this  is  a  mere  estimate^  and  may  be  inaccurate,  Martineau  2101-2137 Reasons  for 

the  absence  of  increase  in  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  since  1864;  immense  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  moist  sugar^  Lubbock  2127-2137.  3749-3755. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  as  to  sugar  having  reached  a  limit  of  consumption  beyond 
which  the  consumption  would  not  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  previously, 

Martineau  2356- Decrease  in  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  in  England,  while  an 

enormous  increase  in  that  of  other  sorts  has  taken  place,  Sir  L,  Mallet  6600-6602. 

See  also  Austro^Hungary.  Beetroots^  and  Beet  Sugar,  Belgium.  Bounties. 
Bristol  and  Plymouth.  Cane  Sugar.  Capital.  Competition.  Conferences 
and  Conventions.         Consumers.  Consumption   of   Sugar.  Countervailing 

Duty,       Employment.        Exports.       France.        Oermany.        Holland.       Mauu^ 
focturing  Processes,         Moist  Sugar.         Price.         Refiners.         Boning  in  Bond. 
Scotlcmd.         West  Indies. 

London.  Tabular  statement  of  the  imports  of  raw  sugar  and  of  refined  sugar  into  the  port 
of  London  in  each  of  the  years  1873-77 ;  also  of  the  exports  in  the  same  years,  App. 

333- 

Lubbochf  Nevile.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Long  experience  of  witness  in  the  West 
India  trade;  he  is  also  a  Director  of  the  Colonial  Company,  and  Deputy  Chaiiman  of 
the  West  India  Committee,  3026-3030.  3039-3042. 

Statement  that  the  cost  of  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  is  between  20/.  and  30  Z. 
per  acre  per  annum ;  the  yield  of  sugar  would  be  about  c)ne-and-a-half  tons  per  acre, 

3031-3038.  3385-3392 General  information  in  regard  to  the  bounty  system  on  the 

Continent ;  the  drawback  paid  by  the  Austrian  Government  in  one  year  exceeded  the 

total  amount  of  duty  they  received,  3043-3086.  3093.  3203-321 1.  3226-3229.  3324 

Belgian  bounty  paiil  entirely  by  the  consumers,  amJ  not  by  the  State,  3066,  3067 

Reference  to  Mr.  Jerningham's  reports  in  regard  to  the  Austrian  bounties;  system  in 
Austria  of  making  it  compulsory  10  collect  a  certain  amount  of  revenue,  3070-3086. 
3393-3402- 

Decided  opinion  that  there  are  no  effectual  means  of  stopping  bounties,  except  by 
manufacturing  and  refining  in  bond,  3079, 3080— Recommendations  that  a  countervail- 
ing duty  of  3  Z.  a  ton  should  be  adopted,  with  the  object  of  remedying  the  evil  caused  by 
the  Continental  bounties;  belief  that,  if  this  duty  were  imposed,  foreign  countries  would 
be  ready  enough  to  come  to  an  international  agreement,  3086.  3256-3269.  3283-3285. 
3298-3303-  3331,  3332.  3336-.336I-  338o- 

Information  in  regard  to  the  production  of  beetroot  sugar;  greater  liability  of  the 
beet  crop  to  general  failure,  than  of  the  sugar  cane,  3087-3096,  3099.  3102.  31 10.  3315- 

3394 Difficulty  which  exists  in  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  production  of 

cane,  because  of  the  numerous  countries  from  which  it  comes;  the  production  of  cane 
sugar  has  been  for  several  years  nearly  stationary,  3097-31 18. 

Statistics  of  the  import  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom  since 
1862  ;  imports  from  the  West  Indies  in  the  last  five  years   have  been  the  largest  ever 

known,  3119-3139.  3361-3367 Great   increase  of  imports  since  the  year  1871   in 

foreign  and  slave-grown  sugar,  3126,  3127 Depression  of  prices  of  raw  sugar  below 

their  natural  level  caused  by  large  importations  of  bounty-fed  sugar,  3139. 

Figures  showing  th.e  actual  depression  in  the  price  of  sugar  since  1858  ;  great  fall  in 
the  prices  owing  to  the  large  supply  of  beetroot  sugar,  3140-3156.  3368-3373.  3408- 

3410.   3419-3427 Material   injury  to  the   prosperity  of  the  West  Indies  by  the 

depression  in  the  price  of  sugar ;  assertion  that  at  the  present  price  sugar  from  the  West 

Indies  is  not  paying  the  cost  of  its  production,  3158,  3159 Increased  production  of 

Cuban  sugar  caused  by  the  large  amount  of  slave  labour,  3158.  3504,3505.  3513. 

Information  as  to  the  Company  of  which  witness  is  a  director;  land  in  the  West  Indies 
owned  by  this  Company  is  of  no  value  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  Barbadoes, 

3160-3174 ^The  cost  of  manufacturing  cane  juice  is  less  than  the  cost  of  maim- 

factunng  beet  juice,  3173 Grounds  for  believing  that  beetroot  can  be  grown   in  this 

country  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  beet;  favourable  report  by  Sir  Robert 
Kane  as  to  the  possibility  of  growing  beetroot  in  Ireland,  3175-3187.3447. 

Impossibility  for  the  cane  sugar  to  compete  with  the  foreign  bounty-fed  beet  sugar; 
importance  of  continuing  to  produce  cane  sugar,  rather  than  of  sacrificing  the  large  amount 
of  capital  laid  out  in  sugar  estates^  3*78,  3179.  3212,  3213 Statement  that  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  18  the  staple  trade  of  the  West  Indies;  estimate  that  there  is  one  man 

employed  for  every  hogshead  of  sugar  produced,  3188-3194.  3311-3314 Various 

other  mdustries  occasionally  tried  in  the  West  Indies,  but  to  a  great  extent  eventually 
abandoned  for  sugar,  3189.  331 2-331 4, 

32  !•  3  M  3  Dependence 
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Dc^pendence  of  the  revenue^  taxation,  and  government  of  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  and 
Demerara  upon  the  sugar  industry  ;  serious  efiectB  upon  the  population  if  this  cultivation 

were    to   beconae   practically  extinguidhed,  3191-3194 Importation   of  labour  into 

the  West  Indies  under  an  obligation  for  its  exportation  again  at  a  certain  time,  3192, 

3193- 

Grounds  for  the  assertion  that  the  value  of  sugar  is  entirely  represented  by  labour; 
argument  that  if  bounty-fed  sugar  supplants  cane  sugar,  the  effect  is,  that  the  labour  of 

British  citizens  is  supplanted  by  foreign  labour,  3196-3*02 Opinion  that  of  late  years 

there  is  no  other  reason  than  the  existence  of  the  foreign  bounties  for  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  sugar;  belief,  on  the  contrary,  that  other  causes  would  have  tended  to  enhance  the 

prices,  3203.  3209 Absence  of  any  ground  for  asserting  that  the  best  machinery 

and  {ikill  and  sufficient  labour  have  not  been  employed  in  the  production  of  West  Indian 
sugar;  impossibility  for  iniprovement  virith  regard  to  the  machinery,  3206-3209.  3325, 
3326.  3369, 3360.  3402,  3403. 

£ncour»gement  given  by  the  present  Government  to  the  West  Indian  sugar  growers 
to  expect  that  something  would  be  done  to  remedy  their  grievance^ ;  allusion  made  to 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  in  a  speech  opening  the  Legislature  in  Barbadoes^. 

3213-3216 Depressing  effect  which  the  uncertainty  of  the  last  few  years  has  had 

upon  the  sugar  production,  32i6< Injurious  effect  upon  the  consumer  if  cane  sagar 

were  to  go  out  of  cultivation  ;  probability  that  the  bounties  would  sooner  or  later  be  done 
away  with  when  the  natur.tl  coet  of  the  beetroot  sugar  would  have  to  be  paid,  3217. 
3223.  3226. 

Calculation  thnt  it  would  cost  from  40  L  to  50  /.  a  ton  for  every  ton  of  sugar  pro- 
duced upon  new  land,  3218 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  if  sugar  were  to  go  out  of 

cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  the  diminution  in  the  production  would  be  extremely  rapid, 
3219-3222— Argument  that  if  cane  sugar  were  to  be  driven  entirely  out  of  the  market 
the  effect  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  West  India  Islands,  without  any  ultimate  advantage 
in  price  to  the  consumer  in  this  country,  3224-3226. 

Recommendation  made   by  the  Governor  of  Reunion  that   the   inhabitants  should 

abandon  sugar  cultivation  altogether,  3225 Desire  of  the  French  fabricants  to  get 

the  whole  of  the  sugar  trade  ol  Europe  put  upon  a  fair  free-trade  looting,  so  that  there 

should   be  no  advantau:e  of  bounty  tc  one  country  over  another,  3228,  3229 ^The 

United  Kingdom  is  praclically  the  only  market  for  West  India  sugar;  one-third  only 
of  the  Mauritius  sugur  crop  which  oomes  to  the  home  market,  3230-3235. 

Comparison  drawn  betweisn  cane  and  beetroot  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  crystallizable 

■uyar  obtainable  from  each,  3236-3241 Sugar  seat  some  years  ago  from  the  West 

Indies  to  be  refined  in  Ii  eland,  3242-3244 Information  respecting  the  bounty  system 

in  the  United  States ;  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  America  to  put  an  end  to  bounties^ 

3245-3254.  3338,  3c$39 Belief  that  any  bounty  that  is  obtained  on  exports  from 

America  is  procured  by  means  of  fraud,  3247. 

Decided  opinion  that  a  countervailing  duty  would  in  no  way  be  a  departure  from  free- 
trade  principles ;  argument,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  a  distinct 
infringement  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  3268,  3269.  3332-^— Assertion  that  the 
principle  of  free  trade  was  reoognised  in  the  convention  of  1864;  proposal  by  that  con- 
vention that  a  surtax  should  bo  imposed  on  the  importation  of  refined  sugar,  3270^280 

Necessity  of  inviting  both  Austria  and  Germany  to  join  in  any  future  conference 

which  may  be  called  together  upon  the  subject  of  die  sugar  duties,  3281,  3282.  3304, 
3305. 

Possible  agitation  in  the  West  Indies  for  annexation  to  America  if  the  present  Com- 
mittee do  not  recommend  some  chanffe  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar  industry ;  every 
inducement  from  a  money  point  of  view  for  the  West  Indies  to  become  an  American 

rather  than  an  English  colony,  3287-3291.  3382-3384 Expression  of  doubt  as  to 

whether  the  West  Indies  can  make  treaties  independently  of  the  Home  Government^ 
3288-3297. 

Absence  of  practical  di£Sculty  in  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty ;  belief  that 
such  a  duty  would  be  less  complicated  than  the  old  scale  of  duties,  3298-3303'— Ex 
pla nation  with  regard  to  the  differential  duty  upon  rum,  3300-3302.  3351-3368—— 
Correspondence  between  the  West  Indian  Committee  and  the  Marquis  oF  Salisbury  with 
reference  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  Austrian  bounties  on  the  sugar  trade^  3306-3309. 

Non-existence,  of  bounty  upon  raw  beet  imported  from  France,  3318 Reasons  for 

believing  than  an  increase  o\'  a  farthing  a  pound  in  the  cost  of  sugar  would  not  be 

inconveniently  felt  by  the  working  classes,  3327-3330.  3381.  3434-3437 Absence  of 

serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  hibour  in  the   West  Indies,  3333-3335 Abandonment 

of  sugar  estates  and  refineries  on  account  of  the  loss  incurred  in  producing  sugar,  3374- 

3379- 

Additional  information  respecting  the  foreign  bounty  system ;  opinion  that  the  depre- 
ciation of  sugar  generally  caused  bv  these  bounties  is  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 

French 
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French  bounty,  3404-:3407.  34  H-34^^- 3438-3442-  346i-3483- 3487-:W97 Belgian 

law  whereby  the  Goverament  get  a  minimam  revenue,  and  whatever  the  duties  actually 
bring  in,  the  sugar  growers  and  fabriocmfs  have  to  make  it  up  to  6,000,000  of  francs, 
3404-3407. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  increased  production  of  beetroot  sui^ar  ;  measures  taken 

in  Europe  to  greatly  increase  the  growth  of  beetroot,  341 1,  341^.  3445-3458 Larger 

amount  of  crystallizable  sugar  obtained  from  cane  than  from  beet;  greater  value  of  the 
cane  for  this  reason,  3426— —Additional  statement  that  the  effect  of  the  {jresent  low 
prices  will  be  to  drive  the  cultivation  of  the  West  India  sugar  estates  entirely  out  of  the 
market,  34^8-3433. 

Loss  of  14,000,000  of  francs  revenue  in  France  through  giving  a  bounty  upon  sugar, 

3439 The  loss  to  the  Austrian  Exchequer  in  1877-78,  on  account  of  the  sugar  bounty, 

was   about  1,850,000/.  sterling,  3441,  3442 Large  exports  of  sugar  from  Belgium 

to  this  country,  3443,  3444 Experiments  made  by  Mr.  Law  in  relation  to  the  growth 

of  beetroot;  instance  in  which  twenty-eight  tons  were  obtained  from  a  single  acre,  3451- 

3458 Grounds  for  the   opinion   that  beet-growing  does  not  pay  in  France,  3457, 

3458. 

Circumstances  under  which  the  bounty  is  ext»  nded  in  France  to  the  beetroot  grower, 

notwithstandinsc  that  this  allowance  is  only  made  on  exportation,  3461-3464 Belief 

that  the  operation  of  the  bounties  in  France  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  of  beet, 

3466-3468 Decided  opinion  that  if  a  French  beetroot  sugar  grower  were  to  put  his  sugar 

into  the  London  market,  absolutely  free  from  bounties,  he  could  not  compete  with  the 

West  Indian  grower,  3483.  3486 r  Variable  character  of  the  Mauritius  climate  and  its 

effect  upon  the  growth  of  sugHr,  3485,  3486. 

Calculation  that  the  consumer  gets  the  advantage  of  the  French  bounties  to  the  extent  of 
aZ.  or  3/,  taking:  it  all  round,  3487-3490,  3494,  3495— —Apprehension  chiefly  as  regards 

the  Austrian,  Belgian,  and   Dutch   bounties,  3490-3492 Belief  that  a  convention 

would  never  beobtcuned  in  concert  with  the  foreign  powers  unless  by  means  of  a  counter- 
vailing clause,  3498-3501. 

Information  regarding  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  labour  question  in  the  West 
Indies;  it  does  not  always  follow  that  slave  labour  is  cheaper  than  free  labour,  3504- 

3514 Considerable  fluctuation  in  the  sugar  crops  in  the  West  Indies  from  year  to 

year;  great  scarcity  of  labour  in  some  parts  of  Jamaica  which  causes  a  decrease  of 
crop,  3517-3526. 

{[Second  Examination.] — ^The  extent  of  the  estates  of  the  Colonial  Company,  in  which 

witness  is  interested*  is  about  11,000  acre<»,  3527,  35^8 Great  reduction  in  the  value 

and  production  of  these  estates  on  account  of  the  foreign  bounties,  3529-3532. 

Additional  information  respecting  the  injurious  effect  of  the  foreign  bounties  upon  the 
production  of  West  Indian  sugar ;  belief  that  the  bounties  on  sugar  in  France  were 
originally  put  on  with  a  view  to  competition  with  England,  and  for  this  reason  they  are 

still  continued,  3532-3552.  3616-3624.  3662-3666.   3681.  3714-3717 Advaatages 

which  would  result  from  a  system  of  refining  in  bond ;  belief  that  no  other  measure  would 
satisfactorily  abolish  bounties,  3541-3552.  3564-3570.  3654-3661.  3666-3668.  3762. 

Opinion  that  the  Austrian  Government  are  doing  what  they  can  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bounties;  injury  to  the  trade  which  would  result  from  their  sudden  stoppage,  3545"3552 
Comparative  |>ower  of  production  by  the  several  sugar-producing  countries;  favour- 
able climate  possessed  by  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  sugar  gro\\ing,  3553-3563. 

Contention  that  America  should  not  be  involved  in  the  present  question  in  any  way; 
indisposition  of  America  to  give  bounties,  which  is  not  done  except  unintentionally, 

3570,  3571 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  benefit  for  English  refiners  to  get 

their  raw  sugar  at  2  Z.  a  ton  cheaper  than  if  there  were  no  bounties,  3572-3577. 

Further  statement  that  the  effect  of  the  bounties,  if  continued,  will  be  to  stamp  out  the 
West  Indian  sugar  trade ;  argument  that  when  the  competition  of  cane  sugar  would 
thus  be  removed,  bounties  would  cease,  and  there  would  be  a  higher  level  of  prices, 

3578-3582.  3669-3672 Effect  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  stimulate  the 

production  of  beetroot ;  incref^e  in  tlie  growth  of  beetroot  in  the  present  year  estimated 
at  from  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  3578-3582.  3669,  3670. 

Additional  obseiTations  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  countervailing  duty  as  a 
remedy  for  the  injurious  effects  of  the  foreign  bounties  ;  theory  of  such  a  duty  that  it 
should  exactly  countervail  any  bounty  that  there  may  be,  3583-3624,  3629-3631.  3639- 
3641.  3682-3691.  3700-3710— —Opinion  that  the  French /oincanfo  would  willingly 
agree  to  a  countervailing  duty,  which,  though  temporarily  injurious  to  themselves,  would 
ultimately  prove  a  general  benefit  by  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  bounty  syatem, 

3590-3597- 

Necessity  for  regulating  the  countervailing  duty  with  reference  to  the  country  in  which 
the  sugar  is  grown;  absence  of  difficulty  as  to  certificates  of  export  for  this  purpose, 

321.  3  M  4  3598-3606 
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359^*3606— Diminution  in  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  imported  from  France  into  this 

country;    increase  in  that   imported    from  Germany,  3625-3628 Expediency  of  a 

.  convention  between  foreign  States  with  a  view  to  aboh'shiug;  bounties ;  belief  that  the  impo- 
sition of  a  countervailing  duty  would  be  the  surest  means  ofmducing  the  countries  interested 
to  agree  to  a  convention,  3633-3638.  3642-3653*  3692-3695.  3762. 

Reasons  which  have  hitherto  prevented  France^  Belgium,  and  Holland  from  finally 
agreeini):  to  a  convention  to  abolish  bounties ;  absolute  necessity  for  inserting  in  any  con- 
vention a  clause  for  placing  a  countervailing^  duty  upon  sugar  coming  from  countries 

which  give  bounties,  3646-3653 Approval  of  England   giving  Beli^inm,  and  other 

countries  in  a  similar  condition,  a  somewhat  exceptional  position,  even  although  it  should 
give  a  minimum  of  bounty,  with  the  object  of  remedying  a  greater  evil,  3659-3661. 

Decided  opinion  that  in  the  event  of  cane  si^ar  being  extinguished,  a  consequent 

advance  of  price  would  not  tend  to  revive  the  growth  of  cane  sugHr,  3673,  3674 

Stutement,  in  further  explanation  of  tlie  inability  for  French  cane  sugar  to  compete  with 
French  beet  sugar,  the  refiners  getting  a  far  larger  bounty  out  of  the  latter  than  the 
former;  presence  of  salts  in  the  beet  sugar  which  causes  the  enhanced  bounty,  3675- 
3679— —Advantage  of  the  use  of  the  vacuum  pan  in  the  manufacture  of  crystallized 
sugar,  3680. 

Principal  advantage  of  a  countervailino:  duty  in  placing  EiTglish  manufacturers  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  foreign  competitois;  illustration  of  this  view  in  the  case  of  the 
tobacco  duty  in   relation   to  the  nianulacture  of  cigars  from  raw  tobacco,  3681-3693. 

3722-3724 Arpunient  that   a  countervailing  duty  could  not  be  taken   by  foreign 

governments  as  a  retaliatory  duty  ;  grounds  for  this  opinion,  3696-3710.   3718-3721. 

3781,3782 Contention  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  will  benefit  foreign  countries 

rather  than  injure  them;  reasons  for  this  view,  3702,  3703.  3720,  3721.  3781,  3782. 

Further  observations  regarding  the  possible  advantages  to  the  West  Indies  by  means 
of  annexation  to   America;    overtures  made  bj  the  United  States   to  the  colony  of 

Demerara,  3711-3713 Strong  opinions  expressed  by  West  Indians  that  on  account  of 

the  hard  treatment  received  from  the  mother  country,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  go 

with  the  United  States,  3713 Continued  observations  with  reference  to  the  advantages 

to  be  obtained  by  imposing  a  countervailing  duty  upon  bounty-fed  sugars;  argument  that 
in  advocating  this  duty  the  principles  of  free  tiade  are  distinctly  cairied  out,  3718-3729. 
3761-3/67.  3781,  Zl^'2.  37^5-379^-  38i4-38i9-  3825-3829,  3844-3848- 

Further  statement  as  to  th^e  insignificant  efieet  on  the  working  man  by  the  slight  in- 
crease of  price  caused  by  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty,  3730-3738 Reasons 

for  the  iibsence  of  increased  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  in  this  country  since  1864 ;  3741— 
3748 Er.ormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  moist  sugar  since  the  year  1843;  un- 
profitable charHCter  cf  this  trade,  notwithstanding  the  increased  consumption,  3749- 
3766. 

Additional  statement  ns  to  the  injurious  eflfects  of  bounties  upon  any  article  of  manu- 
facture; assertion  that  tiiey  are  the  reverse  of  free  trade,  3755-3760.  3783-3785.  3789. 
3825,  3826— —Information  with  regard  to  the  sugar  tr.ide  in  America;  declaration 
required  by  the  Atricncan  Government,  when  a  drawback  has  been  given,  that  no 
Louisiana  sugar  has  been  worked  with  other  sugars,  3768-3780.  3837-3840. 

Further  observations  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  present  condition  of  the  sugar 
trade  in  the  West  India  trade ;  exceptional  instances  in  which  estates  are  paying  a  fair 
amount  of  profit,  3799.  3824 Deterioration  of  the  value  of  the  estates  in  which  wit- 
ness is  concerned  in  the  West  Indies ;  heavy  loss  on  these  ei>tates  in  the  present  year,  taking 
them  all  round,  3801-3806.  3830-3836. 

Decided  opinion  that  no  increased  expenditure  of  capital  or  improvements  in  the  process 
of  sugar  growing  would  alttr  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  better, 

3820 Numerous  instances  in  the  West  Indies  in  which  estates  are  encumbered   by 

charges  of  diflferent  characters;  way  in  whicli  these  incun^brances  operate  against  sugar 
production,  3822-3824.        ♦ 

Letters  from  Sir  A.  Musgrave,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  from  Lieutenant  Governor 
Dundas.  of  Barbadoes,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Home  Government  to  the  evil  effects 
of  the  foreign  bounties  upon  West  Indian  trade,  3841-3843. 

Lubbock,  Mr.     Papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Lubbock  containing  statistics  on  various  points 
App.  404-409. 

M. 

Macficy  JR.  A.    Views  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie,  of  witness*  firm,  in  1862,  in  favour  of  a  system 
of  refining  in  bond,  JE'a^ton  1633-1635.  1775,  1776. 

Macfie  ^  Sons  (Liverpool).     Abandonment  of  loaf-sugar  production  by  the  firm  on  account 
of  the  competition  of  bounty -fed  sugar  from  abroad,  EasUm  1614-1617. 

Machinery. 
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^lachinery.     Large  export  of  British  sugar  refining  machinery  ;  opinion  that  it  is  not  in** 

ferior  to  the  French  machineiy,  Neill  1568,  1569.  1609-1611 Preference  for  Enalish 

as  compared  with  French  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  Hogg  4442 State- 
ment that  the  cost  of  machinery  for  the  production  in  the  West  [ndies  of  2,000  tons  of 
sugar  a  year  ^ould  be  about  40,000  /.,  ib.  4502. 

Magdeburg.    See  Germany. 

Mallet,  Sir  Louis,  c.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Has  had  large  experience  of  the 
commercial  legislation  of  the  country ;  is  now  Pennanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  was  employed  for  many  years  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  56.52-0654. 

Statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Convention  of  1864  >  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^  result  of  the  con- 
ference held  in  the  previous  year,  of  which  witness  was  a  member,  and  had  for  its  object 
the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties  which  existed  in  various  countries,  5655-5669  — 
Abolition  of  the  bounties  has  not  been  secured,  notwithstanding  tlie  several  conferences 
and  conventions  for  that  purpose,  5665-5667. 

Opinion  that  there  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time  any  permanent  or  general  want  of 
prosperity  in  the  sugar  trade ;  admission  however  that  particular  branches  of  the  trade 

may  be  suffering  from  causes  which  it  may  be  possible  to  remove,  5670 Statistics 

having  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the  trade  in  each  year  from  1862  t<>  1877  inclu- 
sive; remarkable  increase  in  these  years  in  several  branches  of  the  trade,  5671-5677. 

Particular  branches  of  the  sugar  trade  which  have  principally  suffered  from  the  general 
depression  of  business;  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  decline  in  question, 5678- 

5688 Belief  that  the  bounty  system  is  not  the  only  cause  for  the  decline  in  the  West 

India  raw  sugar  trade,  5688 Figures  showing  the  amount  of  importation  into  England 

from  all  sugar-producing  countries;  large  increase  in  the  last  three  years  from  all  places 
except  the  British  and  Spanisih  West  Indies  and  Br»zil,  5689-5693. 

Decided  opinion  that  a  uniform  duty  has  always  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  West 
Indian  sugar,  and  all  sugars  which  have  the  smallest  yield  ;  advantage  of  the  graduated 
scale  for  all  sugars  of  a  low  class,  5694-5696. 

Doubts  whether  any  compensatory  duty  woiild  have  the  effect  of  benefiting  the  West 
Indian  planter;  strong  objection  to  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty,  5697-5705. 
5712— -Grounds  for  the  objection  to  a  cotni)ensatory  duty,  on  the  score  of  principle; 
argument  that  if  it  be  right  to  impose  an  import  duty  to  countervail  a  bounty,  it  must  be 

equally  right  to  give  a  bounty  to  countervail  an  import  duty,  5699-5702 Estimate  of 

about  3,ooo,ooo7.  as  the  annual  increase  of  price  to  be  paid  by  consumers  as  a  conse* 
quence  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar,  5704,  5705. 

Objections  to  a  countervailing  duty  on  the  grounds  ofpracticar  application;  difficulty  of 
imposing  the  same  import  duty  upon  sugars  from  different  coi/utries,  irrespectively  of 

the  amount  of  bounty  given  by  each  country,  5706 Vital  importance  of  maintaining 

the  Favoured  Nation  Clause  in  commercial  treaties ;  deprecation  of  any  course  which 
should  give  rise  to  a  renewal  of  controversy  with  foreign  governments  upon  this  question^ 
67071  5708. 

Difficulty  in  reconciling  the  similar  complaints  made  by  the  British  sugar  refiners  and 
the  West  Indian  growers  as  to  the  injury  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  foreign 
bounties;  supposition  that  the  refiner  would  benefit  by  the  depression  in  price  of  the 
raw  sugar,  5709. 

Letter  from  M.  L^on  Say  to  M.  Waddington,  showing  that,  so  long  as  the  Austrian 
bounty  exists,  it  is  impossible  for  the  French  refiner  to  compete  with  the  British  refiner 

without  a  bounty,  57 1 1 Value  of  this  letter,  as  illustrating  the  unwise  and  artificial 

legislation  which  is  embodied  in  the  granting  of  the  foreign  bounties,  ib. 

■ 

Belief  that  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar  would  lend  to  a 
demand  for  a  similar  indulgence  from  other  industries  which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  resist^  SJi^. 

[Second  Examination.] — Individual,  and  not  official,  opinion  expressed  by  witness 

upon  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  6244 Strong  convictions  held  by  him  as  to 

the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  free  trade,  6246. 

Further  information  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  foreign  boimties  upon  the  English 
trade ;  statement  that  at  the  several  conferences  all  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
governments  were  equally  desirous  of  abolishing  the  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
refined  sugar,  6247-0251.' 6324.  6338-6350.  6432-6446.  646^.  6184-6487. 

Considerable  complaints  by  the  refiners  of  this  country  that  France  did  not  carry  out 
the  correlation  between  her  duties  and  the  yields;  belief  that  it  is  imppssible  to  estab- 
lish an  exact  correlation  between  yield  and  duties,  G252-6260.  6557 Complaints 

also  by  the  English  refiners  of  the  use  by  the  French  refiners  of  poudres  blanches,  on 
which  they  only  paid  duty  as  on  raw  sugar;  ground  for  these  complaint^,  6259-6263. 

Strong  opinion  that  no  system  of  import  duties  and  drawbacks  can  be  arranged  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  ensure  that  nothing  more  or  less  will  ever  be  given  in  draw- 
back than  is  paid  in  duty,  6264,  6265 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  no  method 
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of  abolishing  boumies  will  be  successful  except  refining  in  bond,  6266-6273.  6558- 
6560. 

Comment  upon  the  course  pursued  in  estimating  the  depression  in  the  sugar  trade  by 
the  importation  of  ruw  sugar;  contention  that  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  raw 
sugar  from  countries  giving  a  bounty  \^ould  be  no  indication  of  prosperity  in  the  colonial 

sugar-grr>wing  trade,  6274-6287.  6311-6321 Admission  that  if  the  refined  sugar 

which  we  import  takes  the  place  of  the  sugar  which  we  manufacture,  it  is  an  indication  of 
depression  in  the  refining  trade,  6281-6283. 

Further  argument  that  the  present  inquiry  has  not  become  necessary  on  account  of 
any  decline  in  the  foreien  trade  of  the  country,  but  only  in  consequence  of  depression  in 
particular  branches  of  British  industry,  62H4-6287 Information  relative  to  the  im- 
port anO  export  of  raw  sugar;  the  increased  importation  since  1862  has  been  about 

fifty  per   cent.,  6288-6297.  6304-6310 Decline  since   1876  in  the  exportation  of 

refined  sugar;  the  import  of  refined  sugar  has  increased  sime  1862  as  much  as  1,000 
per  cent.,  6298-6303.  6333. 

Large  decrease  in  the  manufacture  of  loaf  sugar  in  the  country ;  falling  off  to  the 

extent  of  forty  per  cent,  since  1875;  6316-6321 Statement  that  the  lodf  sugar 

refining  iiade  is  undergoing  a  progressive  process  of  extinction,  6320-6333 Opinion 

that  if  the  bounties  were  removed  there  would  he  a  gradual  subsdtution  of  other  pro- 
cesses for  the  process  of  loaf  sugar  refining,  6324-6328. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  Europe  since  1869 ;  consider- 
able increase  of  consumption  since  1875  ;  6334-6337 Explanation   in   regard    to 

fonier  answers  respecting  the  effect  of  an  increased  supply  in  decreasing  the  price  of 
sugar ;  decrease  in  price  of  some  sugars  in  consequence  of  an  increased  demand  for 
sugars  of  other  qualities,  635 1  -6356. 

Observations  as  to  the.  possibility  of  the  English  refiners  making  up  some  portion  of 
the  disadvantage  under  which  they  suffer,  in  consequence  of  the  bounties,  by  availing 

themtielves  of  cheaper  raw  su^ar  than  the  French  refiners  can  obtain,  6357-6373 

Additional  sources  of  sugar  supply  which  existed  in  the  year  1877  ;  exceptionally  large 
importation  in  that  year  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  tlie  European  beetroot  crop, 
.     6374-6385.6617,6618. 

Oreat  impoitance  to  the  English  consumers  that  a  source  of  supply  should  be  kept 

open,  which  is  not  dependent  upon  exceptional  seasons  and  other  causes,  6383 

Further  statistics  relating  to  the  importation  of  sugar  from  British  possessions  in  certain 

triennini  periods,  6386-6402 Large  proportion  which  the  sugars  coming  from  the 

Spanish  West  indies  knd  the  British  West  Indies  bear  to  the  whole  of  the  cane-grown 
sugar,  6403. 

Very  large  increase  in  the  growth  of  beetroot  on  the  Continent  since  the  year  1868; 

6405-6408 Impression  that,  our  sugar-growing  colonies  are  injuriously  affected  in 

consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  graduated  scale  ;  behef  that  the  loss  of  this  scale  will 
tell  more  against  the  low-class  sugars  than  against  the  high,  6409-6423. 

Grounds  further  urged  for  disapproving  of  a  system  of  countervailing  duties;  decided 
opinion  that  the  imposition  of  such  duties  by  England  would  be  an  extremely  impolitic 
measure,  6424-6451.  6447-6483.  6516 ^Beli«-f  that  the  bounties  will  gradually  dis- 
appear under  the  operation  of  the  self-interests  of  the  /governments  that  give  them,  6440, 

6441 Contention  that  the  depression  in   the  price  of  sugar  has  not  been  entirely 

owing  to  the  operation  of  the  foreign  bounties,  though,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  may  be 
the  case,  6441. 

Explanation  of  the  effect  of  a  foreign  import  duty  in  injuring  our  trade  in  one  market, 
while  leaving  all  other  markets  of  the  world  open,  6450-6460 Imposition  of  protec- 
tive duties  with  the  object  of  promoting  certain  industries  in  that  country  which  imposes 

the  duty,  6454-6457 Admission  that  if  the  conditions  of  production  are  the  same  in 

two  countries,  and  the  bounty  is  superadded  10  the  production  of  one  of  them,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  other  to  compete,  6460. 

Argument  that  if  we  were  to  countervail  foreign  bounties,  and  our  countervailing  duty 
were  met  by  an  additional  bounty,  the  result  would  be  to  throw  upon  the  consumers  an 
enoimous  charge  in  the  shape  of  greatly  enhanced  prices,  6462-6466.  6469 Conclu- 
sion that  giving  a  bounty  to  countervail  an  import  duty  is  essentially  the  same  as  im- 
posing a  duty  to  countervail  the  bounty;  illustration  of  the  injurious  effect  of  such  a 
course,  6468-6471. 

Contention  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  from  the  present  evils  of  the  bounty  system  than 
to  res(;rt  to  a  countervailing  duty,  6472- {Statement  that  the  effect  of  bounties  un- 
doubtedly is  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  trade  which  would  take  place  without  them, 

6480 Admission  that  if  the  effect  of  the  bounty  has  been  to  depress  the  price  of  the 

sugar  impoited  into  this  country,  no  doubt  to  that  extent  the  neutralisation  of  the  bounty 
would  remove  the  depression,  6481,  6482. 

Statement  that  the  amount  of  refined  sugar  imported  into  England  is  not  more  than 

one-third 
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f>iie-tbircl  of  ths  total  production  of  refined  sugar  in  this  country,  6489 Oalculation 

that  the  effect  of  a  coanteryailing  duty  on  the  refinefl  sugar  imported  would  be  to  throvir 
upon  the  consumer  of  refined  sugars  in  this  country  a  burden  of  about  two  millions 
sterling,  annually,  6488-6491. 

Additional  evidence  respecting  the  effect  of  foreign  bounties  upon  the  sugar  trade  of 
this  country  ;  direct  interference  of  the»e  bounties  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  649^- 

6495- 663876641.6566-6569.  6685-6593.  6613,  6614.  6616.6619-662^- Necessity 

of  considering  the  question  of  the  extinction  of  the  capital  of  the  West  Indian  scrowers  in 
connection  with  the  effect  of  the  foreign  bounties  in  deteriorating  the  price  of  West  India 
sugar,  6492-6495. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  effect  upon  our  foreign  trade  of  the  "  Favoured 
Nation  Clause ;"  a  large  and  liberal  construction  of  this  clause  will  be  necessary  to  avoid 

difficulties  with  foreign  governments,  6496-6503.  6512-6515.  6603-6608 Existence 

for  many  years  in  our  commercial  treaties  of  two  different  kinds  of  "  Favoured  Nation** 
stipulations;  explanation  of  the  difference  between  these  clauses,  6497. 

Complaint  on  the  part  of  Spain  as  to  the  application  of  the  "  Favoured  Nation 
Clause"  in  excluding  her  national  wines  from  the  ILnglish  market,  notwithstanding  that 
she  was  nominally  subject  to  the  same  treatn>ent  as  France,  or  any  other  country,  6498- 
6503 Statement  by  France  that  the  admisstou  of  Austrian  bounty-fed  sugar  into  Eng- 
land has  an  injurious  effect  upon  French  raw  sugar  which  has  no  bounty,  6504-6508. 

Remarkable  effect  of  our  commercial  treaty  of  i860  with  France  in  facilitating  discus- 
sion, and  in  removing  various  difficulties,  6509,  6510— Great  importance,  in  any  future 
negotiations,  of  nieeting  the  views  of  all  forei^  governments  so  long  as  they  are  not  in- 

cimsistent  with  our  commercial  principles,  6511 Approval  of  a  conference  with  the 

object  of  assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  present  difficulty ;  contention  that  if  all  the 
Powers  were  willing  to  assent  to  a  convention  for  the  abolition  of  bounties  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  the  insertion  therein  of  a  penal  clause,  6516-6535. 

Examination  as  to  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  the  Conference  of  1864  with 
reference  to  the  imposition  of  a  surtax  ;  contention  that  by  the  XIX.  clause  of  the  Con- 
vention of  that  year  this  country  has  not  been  committed  to  the  principle  of  a  counter^* 
vailing  duty,  6521-6530.  6580-6584. 

Explanation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  foreign  bounties  affect  injuriously  the 

refiner  as  well  as  the  giower,  6533-6537 Free  trade  defined  as  a  system  by  which 

the  interchange  of  commodities  between  countries  should  be  regulated  entirely  by  natural 
cau-^es,  6538,  6539. 

Further  argument  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  imposing  countervailing  duties  upon  sugar  ; 
approval  of  meeting  the  injury  to  the  refiners  by  a  direct  subsidy  from  the  State  rather 
than  by  the  imposition  of  such   duiies,  654^-6556.  6559.   6563.   6572-6584.   6609- 

6612.  6615 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible,   in  consequence  of 

foreign  duties,  for  the  home  market  to  be  encroached  upon  beyond  a  certain  limit, 

6547- 

Arguments  employed  by  foreign  governments  in  support  of  the  imposition  of  protective 
duties  upon  articlfg  of  English  manufacture  which  are  produced  more  cheaply  thnn  the 

foreign  article,  6551, 6552 Belief  further  expressed  ihat  the  bounty  system  is  an  evil 

which,  if  left  alone,  will  cure  itself;  opinion  thai  it  is  in  course  of  being  cured  at  the 
present  time,  6560.  6592. 

Subject  of  these  duties  originally  brought  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  1863; 
belief  that  since  that  time  pubjic  opinion  and  other  causes  have  led  to  a  better  pros- 
pect of  foreign  governments  re-considering  their  legislation  on  the  subject,  6561,  6562 

Inability  of  witness  to  suggest  any  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government  in  order 

to  rectify  the  existing:  mischief,  in  the  event  of  the  various  foreign  governments  declining 
to  meet  what  is  an  admitted  evil,  6563-6565. 

Grounds  for  doubting  whether  bounties  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  result  of  eeneral  experience  that  when  industries  are  unassisted  by  their  govern- 
ments, they  exert  tnemselves  more,  and  in  consequence  succeed  to  a  greater  extent, 
6566,  6567— Reduction  in  the  stock  of  raw  sugar  in  the  year  1879,  in  consequence 
of  the  unnatuial  stimulus  in  the  two  previous  years  which  led  to  an  inevitable  reaction, 
6570,  6571. 

Strong  disapproval  of  a  policy  of  threatening  a  system  of  countervailing  duiies  with- 
out the  intention  of  carrying  it  into  effect;  belief  that  foreign  governments  would  see 

through  such  a  policy,  and  would  shape  their  action  accordingly,  6574-6576 Decided 

opinion  that  the  bounties  are  more  injurious  to  the  country  which  gives  them,  than  to  the 
country  which  receives  the  bounty-fed  sugar;  grounds  for  this  opinion,  6585-6591. 
6619. 

Probability  that  the  incessant  negotiations  which  have  been  carried  on  in  regard  to 
this  subject  may  have  induced  foreign  governments  to  believe  that  they  were  "benefiting 
their  own  country  at  the  exptnse  of  ours,  6593 Belief  that  the  general  depression  of 

321.  3  N  2  trade 
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trade  in  England  between  1875  and  1878  has  had  a  considerable  effect  in  diminishinsr 
the  consum{it]on  of  sugar,  6594-^599  ——Decrease  in  the  consumption  of  loaf  su^r  in 
England,  while  an  enormous  increase  in  that  of  other  sorts  has  taken  place,  6600- 
66o2, 

Information  respecting  tlie  exportation  to  foreign  countries  of  English  pig  iron ; 
bounty  allowed  on  this  iron  by  the  Belgian  and  French  Governments  when  manufactured 
in  their  countries,  and  re-exported  in  the  shape  of  machinery  or  malleable  iron,  6623- 

6637 Argument  thab  if  the  English  sugar  manufacturers  have  a  reaHonable  claim  for 

a  conntervailing  duty,  the  pig-iron  manufacturers  might  also  set  up  a  similar  claim, 
6634-6637. 

Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Importance  attached  to  a  memorial  from  the  Man«> 
Chester  ChambSr  of  Commerce,  dated  14th  July  1873,  condemnatory  of  the  system  of 
bounties,  and  advocating  refining  in  bond,  Martineau  558-561. 

Manilla  Sugar.  Average  prices  current  of  clayed  Manilla  sugar  from  the  year  1 858  to 
ivSC8,  App.  407,  408. 

Manufacturing  Processes.     Very  little  room  for  further  improvement  in  manufacture  as 

tending  to  a  reduction  of  price,  Easton  1714,  1715 Gain  to  the  country  at  larpje  by 

cheaper  processes  of  manufacture,  though  involving  a  large  loss  of  capital  sunk  in  old 

m^ch'mery,  Martineau  221^-221^ Conclusion  that  improvement  in  manufacture  is 

not  in  any  way  impeded  by  working  in  bond,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar  manufacture  in 
France;  views  of  Mr.  Gadesden  to  this  effect,  ib.  2279-2285.  2291,  2292. 

Absence  of  any  ground  for  asserting  that  the  best  machinery  and  skill,  and  sufficient 
labour,  have  not  been  employed  in  the  production  of  West  Indian  sugar ;  impossibility 
of  an  improvement  with  regard  to  ihe  machine)^,  Lubbock  3206-3209.  3325,  3326.  3359, 
3360.  3402,  3403 Decided  opinion  that  no  increased  expenditure  of  capital,  or  im- 
provements in  the  process  of  sugar  growing,  would  alter  the  present  state  uf  things  in 
the  West  Indies  for  the  better,  S.  3820. 

Opipion  that  if  the  bounties  were  removed  there  would  be  a  gradual  substitution  of 
other  processes  for  the  present  process  of  loaf  sugar  refining,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6324-6328. 

See  also  Machinery. 

MartineaUf  George,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Lengthened  experience  of  witness  as 
a  sugar  refiner ;  he  nas  been  secretary  to  the  Sugar  Retiners'  Association  since  February 
1872  ;  1-8, 

Important  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  foreign  bounties,  since  the  change  in  the 

duties  in  1864,  in  diminishing  the  loaf  sugar  refining  trade  of  this  country,  9-27 

Existence  of  about  thirty  loar  sugar  refineries  in  Great  Britain  in  1864,  whereas  the 
refinery  of  witness'  firm  is  now  the  only  one  in  work,  it  having  been  re-opened  upon  the 

failure  of  the  French  beetroot  crop  in  1876;  14.  29-26 Estimate  of  200,000  tons  of 

raw  sugar  as  the  annual  amount  refined  in  the  loaf  sugar  factories,  15 Large  capital 

employed  in  the  su^ar  refinery  trade,  and  subsidiary  trades  in  1864,  the  chief  portion 
having  since  been  sunk,  or  now  lying  idle,  16-19.  27. 

Large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  concurrently  with  the  extinction  of  the 

home  refining  trade,  28 Estimated  import  annually  of  140,000  tons  of  loaf  sugar, 

this  representing  about  200,000  tons  of  raw  sug^ar,  29-31 Calculation  that  the  value 

of  the  foregoing  inr^port  is  about  4,200,000  /.,  32 Necessary  reference  to  the  official 

rttums  of  foreign  export,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  impoit  of  loaf  sugar,  33-35 Calcu- 
lation that  about  400,000  tons  of  loaf  sugar  are  annually  exported  by  five  foreign 
countries,  36-38, 

Belief  that  there  is  no  export  of  loafBugar  from  England,  39,  40 Limited  extent  to 

which  loaf-sugar  refiners  produce  also  moist  sugar,  42-46 Greater  natural  advantages 

of  England  than  of  France,  espc^cially  as  regards  coals,  for  the  production  of  loaf  sugar, 

both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export,  47-66 Very  small   production  of  moist 

sugar  in  France,  the  demand  being  exceedingly  limited,  54. 

Employment  almost  exclusively  of  raw  beetroot  sugar  by  the  French  refiners,  67,  68 

Kelative  advantages  of  the  London  and  Paris  refiners  as  to  supplies  of  raw  su^r; 

decided  advantage  of  the  former  in  obtaining  supplies  of  cane  su^ar  more  cheaply,  68-73, 

83-89 Larger  import  of  raw  beet  sugar  into  jEngland  in  recent  years  from  Austria 

and  Germany  than  from  France ;  reference  hereon  to  the  higher  bounty  in  Austria  upon 
low  class  than  upon  high  class  sugar,  71-75. 

Export  of  French  raw  sugar  in  bond,  there  being  no  bounty,  76,  77— Surtax  upon 

raw  t*ugar  imported  into  France  from  Germany  or  Austria,  78,  79 Produce  of  more 

raw  sugar  in  France  than  is  required  at  home,  so  that  there  is  a  large  export,  80,  81 
Very  large  stock  of  raw  sugar  in  the  English  market,  83. 

Increase  of  the  sugar  duties  in  Fiance  on  several  occasions,  the  consequent  increase  of 

bounties  being  very  prejudicial  to  English  refiners,  go-94 Much  higher  duty  and 

bounty 
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bounty  in  France  than  in  Holland,  the  effect  upon  exports  of  refined  sugar  from  Holland 

being  very  injuriouiSi  65-1  og Impracticability  of  calculating  accurately  the  amount 

of  the  foreign  bounties,  107 Calculation  by  a  customs  official  in  Holland  that  the 

bounty  amounts  to  1,800,000  florins,  107,  io8« 

Conclusion  that  the  bounty  system  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  billing  off  in  the  production 
of  loaf  sugar  in  this  country,  l  lo,  n  i Immense  increase  in  the  consumption  and  pro- 
duction of  moist  sugar,  there  %eing  no  foreign  bounty,  1 1  a,  113 Attempt  atone 

period  to  introduce  a  law  in  France  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  bounty 
on  the  export  of  moist  sugar,  114-1 16. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  drawback  upon  foreign  export  of  loaf  sugar  neces- 
sarily involves  a  bounty,  wj  et  seq. Particular:*  relative  to  the  system  of  levying  the 

duty,  and  of  calculating  the  drawback  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  America;  important  defects  complained  of,  so  that  bounties  are  yirtually 
given,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  English  refining  trade,  120  etseq. 

Illustration,  in  the  case  of  Frtince,  of  the  mode  in  wh^ch  the  duty  is  paid«  and  of  the 
basis  upon  which  the  drawback  is  allowed  ;    considerable  bounty  really  obtained  by  the 

refiners,  149-165 ^Recognition  by  foreign  countries  of  the  existence  of  bounties,  the 

object  of  international  negotiations  having  been  to  get  rid  of  bounties,  166-171. 

Quotations  from  letter  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  in  June  1873  relative  to  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  International  Conference  in  Paris  in  that  vear ;  able  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Ogilvie  (who  was  Surveyor  General  of  Customs)  represented  the  interests  of  this  couniry 
at  the  negotiations  and  Conferences  prior  to  the  Convention  of  1864;  168-174 Main 

Joints  agreed  upon  at  the  Conferences  in  1863  and  1864  respectively,  173-179 
Presence  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Louis)  Mallet  at  the  Conferences  which  resulted  in  the 
Convention  of  1864 ;  views  of  Mr.  Mallet  as  to  the  Convention  being  a  very  incomplete 
solution  of  the  question  of  bounties,  176,  177. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  several  Conferences  in  1863-66  as  to  fixing  the  yields  of 
different  classes  of  sugar;  paiticulars  hereon  as  to  the  experiments  carried  out  at  Cologne 
for  this  purpose,  and  as  to  the  unreliability  of  the  yields  adopted  as  a  basis  for  regulating 
the  duties  and  the  drawbacks,  179-182.  190-192.  196,  197,  200  et  seq. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  course  adopted  by  France  in  reference  to  the  Convention  of 
1864  ^  ground  for  complaint  inasmuch  as  she  did  not  put  her  duty  payments  in  correla- 
tion with  the  scale   of  yields  established  by  the  Convention,  183- 199.  243-245 
Official  explanation  of  the  system  in  force  in  France  in  levying  the  duties ;    unduly  low 
duty  maintained  upon  the  admission  of  nearly  pure  sugar  into  the  refineries,  185-195. 

Decided  improvement  on  the  whole  through  the  Convention  of  1864,  which  did  great 

credit  to  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  Mr.  Mallet,  196-198.  214.  242 Important  defects  of  the 

Convention  on  several  points  affecting  the  duties  and  drawbacks,  as  well  as  in  the  matter 

of  vields  for  regulating  the  duties,  200-242 Reference  to  a  memorial  from  all  the  sugar 

renners  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Treasury  in  1.872,  as  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  Convention  of  1864  ;  200-211. 

Extracts  from  letter  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  in  1863  as  to  the  mode  of  arriving  at  the  dudes  and 
drawbacks,  and  as  to  the  prejudicial  effect  upon  English  refiners,  and  upon  the  export  of 

loaf  sugar  from  this  country,  200-210 Comment  upon  the  mode  in  which  sugars  were 

selected,  and  were  mixed,  for  the  experiment  at  Cologne  as  to  yields;  the  system  of 
classification  by  colour  and  the  standard  obtained  having  been  very  misleading,  201. 
211-239. 

Misleading  effect  under  the  Convention  of  1864  through  a  lower  class  of  raw  sugar 
being  directed  to  this  country  than  is  used  in  Holland,  France,  and  Belgium,  beetroot 
sugar  being  used  in  the  two  latter  countries,  and  Java  sugar  in  the  former,  201-21 1  — 
Circumstance  of  Mr.  Mallet  having  laid  down  the  principle  to  be  adopted  in  selecting 

sugars  for  experiment,  2Ji,  212.    214.    224,  225 Increased  bounty  by  using  the 

highest  class  of  sugar,  giving  the  largest  yield,  237-239 Prejudicial  effect  also  under 

the  Convention  of  1864  "P^"  countries  having  the  lowest  duty,  240,  241. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  a  Conference  in  1868  which  resulted  in  France 
agreeing  to  a  modification  of  her  system  of  duties,  it  having  been  shown  that  there  was 
not  a  correlation  between  the  duties  on  raw  sugars  and  the  yields,  246-265— Further 
conference  in  1869,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  postpone  till  30th  June  1871,  the  time 
allowed  to  France  for  establishing  an  exact  correlation  between  duties  and  yields,  265- 
268 First  increase  of  the  French  duties  in  July  1871 ;  269. 

Reference  to  ihepryet  de  hi  of  November  1871  as  fully  admitting  the  existence  of 

bounties  in  France,  270-272 Perpetuation  of  the  injury  to  British  refiners  if  the  Bill 

ox projei  de  hi  of  November  1871  had  been  adopted  by  the  French  Legislature,  inasmuch 
as  it  did  not  really  establish  correlation  between  duties  and  yields,  and  was  defective  in 

other  respects,  273-282 Agitation  on  the  part  not  only  of  refiners  in  this  country, 

but  of  the  fabricants  in  France,  against  the  foregoing  Bill ;  summary  of  the  views  put 
forward  by  the  latter,  277,  283-292. 
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Keference  to  a  memorial,  dated  24th  February  1872,  showing  the  several  grounds  of 
British  refiners  to  the  system  of  levying  the  duties  in  France,  293,  294 Remedy  pro- 
posed in  this  memorial  by  means  of  refitiing  in  bond,  or  working  under  excise  regulations, 
DO  duty  being  levied,  and  no  drawback  allowed,  on  sugar  from  the  refineries  ft)r  export, 
294-304.  311— Entire  control  (o  be  exercised  by  the  Excise  officer  under  a  system  of 
rf fining  in  bond;  similar  supervision  already  exercised  in  the  numerous  raw  sugar  manu- 
fiictories,  302,  303.  306-309.                                         % 

Belief  that  refining  in  bond  is  the  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  bounties,  305 Few 

sugar  refineries  in  France  as  compared  with  sugar  factories,  the  latter  now  working  in 

bond,  307*309 Statement  showing   the  willingness  of  the  whole  body  of  British 

refineis  in  1872  to  come  under  refiningr  in  bond,  and  to  bear  the  cost  of  Excise  supervi- 
sion, 311-319.  360-362 Memorial  of  the  French  fabricants  to  Government  on  24th 

Fel>ruary  1872,  praying  that  international  negotiations  be  opened  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  refining  in  bond  ;  favountble  reception  of  this  proposal  in  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, 318-323. 

Trade  congress  held  at  Brussels  on  17th  April  1872,  at  which  the  sugar  industries  of 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England  were  very  fully  represented;  resolution  passed 
in   favour  of  an  international  conference  with  the  view  to  the  abolition  of  drawbacks, 

324-328^ Amplified    memorial  submitted   by  the   British  refiners  to   the  Treasury, 

dated  6th  May  1872,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Government  agreed  to  take  stt-ps  to 
call  a  conference  for  the  modification  of  the  Convention  of  1864  J  329-332.  370. 

Opposition  made  by  refiners  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1862  U^  a  system  of 
refining  in  bond;  witness  is  not  aware  of  fhe  reasons  for  the  objections  made,  333-340 
——Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  fraud  in  connec- 
tion with  refining  in  bond,  341-354 Facility  in  the  practical  working  of  refineries 

concurrently  with  Excise  supervision  over  the  exit  and  entry  of  the  sugar,  355-359. 

Memorial  agreed  to  by  Beltaan  JabrlcanU^  there  being  also  a  memorial  from  Belgian 

refiners  objecting  to  the  Convention  of  1864  ;  363 Memorial  also  from  the  Society  of 

Agriculturists  of  Fiance  advocating  refining  in  bond,  365 Memorial  also  from  Mag- 
deburg and  Brunswick   relative  to  the  prejudicial  effect  up<m  German  refiners  through 

the  French  bounties,  366,  367 Numerous  memorials  from  different  bodies  in  England 

praying  for  amended  regulations,  3G9. 

Eventual  reference  of  the  whole  question  in  France  to  the  Superior  Counpil  of  Com- 
merce, 371. 

[Second  Examination.] — Enumeration  of  industries  subsidiary  to  and  affected  by  the 
»ugar  industry ;  diflSculty  in  estimating  the  capital  lepresented  by  these  and  now  lying 

idle,  37^^-376.  378 Manufacture  in  1875  of  a  small  quantity  of  brown  loaf  sugar,  in 

addition  to  the  loaf  sugar  produced  by  witness'  firm,  376,  377 Explanation  as  to 

there  being  two  other  loaf  sugar  refineries  in  London,  besides  that  of  witness,  now  in 
operation ;  probable  inciucement  to  recommence  work  throus:h  the  improved  price  of 

refined  sugar,  378-390 Total  of  five  or  six  houses  yet  leifl  with  machineiy  ready  to 

goto  work, 391-393. 

Further  statistics,  with  explanations  thereon,  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  through 
the  operation  of  higher  bounties  in  France  than  in  Holland  the  French  exports  have 

imcreased  and  the  Dutch   have   decreased,  393-400 Statement  showing  that  the 

Belgian  system  operates  as  a  restriction  of  duty  to  the  consumers,  and  also  as  a  stimulus 

to  export,  401.  494 The  Frtnch  system,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  operate  in  the 

way  of  reduction  of  price  to  the  French  consumer,  401-404 Very  small  export  of 

refined  sugar  from  Belgium,  405. 

Explanation  of  the  constitutioi;i  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Commerce  in  France,  to 
which  body  the  French  system  of  duties  and  drawbacks  wa^  referred  in  May  I872; 

406-409 Appointment  by  the  Superior  Council  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  take 

evidence;  summary  of  the  chief  facts  established  by  this  inquiry,  and  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  Commission,  410-416.  438-443. 

Further  information  relative  to  the  experiments  at  (Cologne,  and  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation of  sugar  in  accordance  with  its  colour,  the  duty  varying  with  the  colour,  414-436 
—-^Reference  to  the  Belgian  sysiem  of  assessing  the  duty  on  sugar  made  in  the  beet^* 
root  factories,  by  the  density  of  the  juice,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  classified 
scale  under  the  Convention  of  1864;  421-437. 

Evidence  of  the  Vrtnch  fabricants  before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  entire 

facility,  and  the  expediency,  of  refining  in  bond,  438,  439^ Conclusion  arrived  at  by 

the  Conseil  Svperieur  in  favour,  practically,  of  refining  in  bond,  444-447 Conference 

subsequently  held  in  August  1872,  attended  by  delegates  from  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  the  only  result  being  a  recommendation  that  the  several  governments 
should  cause  uiquiry  into  the  question  of  saccharimetry,  448-472. 

Comment  upon  the  action  of  the  French  delegates  at  the  Conference  of  1872  in  object- 
ing to  refining  in  bond,  449-461-  459-461.  467,  468 Conditional  approval  of  refining 

in 
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in  bond  by  the  Dutch  delegates;  similar  approval  at  a  subsequent  Conference  in  1873  ; 

458.  465,  466.  648,  649.  566 Decided  objection  made  by  the  Belgian  delegates  at 

the  Conference  of  1872  to  refining  in  bond,  462.  465 Strong  approval  of  refining  in 

bond  by  the  Belgian  sugar  manufacturer!^^  473,  474. 

Large  increase  of  consumption  in  France  in  1872  as  compared  with  the  duty  jmyments ; 

inference  as  to  the  bounty  having  increased,  475-481 Various  estimates  made  as  to 

the  amount  of  the  French  bounty,  one  official  having  estimated  it  in  1872  as  hi<i;h  as 

14,000^000  francs,  without  any  oxcess  yield,  482-485 Further  reference  to  the  pre- 

I  judicial  effect  of  wunt  of  correlation  between  the  duties  and  the  yields,  484-489. 

Memorials  presented  by  the  British  sugar  trade  to  Government  in  December  1872  and 
January  1873,  with  a  view  to  stopping:  the  progress  of  the  proposed  French  Government 
law  confirming  the  system  of  classification,  with  all  its  defects,  and  not  establishing  a 

proper  correlation  between  duties  and  yields,  490-501 Debates  in  the  French  National 

Assembly  in  December  1872,  and  in  January  and  February  1873,  upon  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Su^ar  Bill ;  strong  confirmation  therein  of  the  case  of  the  British 

refiners,  502-519.  527 ^Importance  attached  to  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Sugar 

Commission  appointed  upon  an  ameudraent  moved  in  the  Assembly  in  favour  of  refinmg 
in   bond;    favourable   conclusion  arrived    at   by  the  Commission,  504-508.  521-523. 

663-565- 

Further  memorial  from  the  refiners  to  the  British  Government  in  March  1873,  re- 
capitulating reasons  for  the  holding  of  another  conference,  and  for  delaying  the  progress 

of  the  French  Government  law,  520-533 Objections  ui^ed  against  the  proposal  for  a 

system  of  optional  saccharimetry ;  view  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet  to  the  same  effect,  527-532. 

647 Memorial  from  the  Amsterdam  refiners  to  the  Dutch  Government  in  March  1873, 

advocating  refining  in  bond ;  nature  of  the  reply  thereto,  533-538. 

Further  Conference  in  1873;  protocol,  dated  3rd  May  1873,  signed  by  all  the  dele- 
gates, to  the  effect  that  whenever  the  actual  yield  of  the  sugar  does  not  correspond  with 

the  colour,  recourj^e  should   be   had  to  saccharimetry,  539-547 Condemnation  of 

refining  in  bond  by  the  Conference  of  1873,  though  advocated  by  the  English  delegates, 
and  conditionally  approved  of  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands,  541.  548-550 Resolu- 
tion of  the  Conference  of  1873  that  France  should  at  once  establish  an  exact  correlation 
between  the  duties  and  the  yields  fixed  for  exportation,  544. 

Rejection  by  the  British  Government  of  the  protocol  of  May  1873;  reasons  submitted 
by  the  British  refiners  and  by  the  West   India  Committee  which  may  have  induced 

Government  not  to  ratify  the  protocol,  548.  551-553 Report  made  to  Government 

by  the  British  delegates  at  the  Conference  of  1873;  conclusion  expressed  that  refining 
in  bond  was  the  only  proper  solution  of  the  question,  though  they  approved  of  recourse 
to  saccharimetry,  654-667. 

Importance  attached  to  a  memorial  from  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
dated  14th  July  1873,  condemnatory  of  the  system  of  bounties,  and  advocating  refining 
in  bond,  558-561. 

Further  memorial  from  the  British  refiners  on  the  29th  August  1873,  a^ain  recapitu- 
lating reasons  in  support  of  refining  in  bond,  562-566 ^Several  reasons  for  concluding 

that  France  was  bound  to  adopt  refining  in  bond,  in  lieu  of  her  present  system  of  duties, 

563-565 Grounds  for  the  argument  that  the  Belgian  system  should  not  stand  in  the 

way  of  refi^ning  in  bond  ;  memorial  from  Belgian  manufacturers  advocating  Excise  super- 
vision,  565-568.    573-579 Reference   in    the    memorial   of  August    1873   to   the 

a])proaching  expiry  in  1875  of  the  Convention  of  1864;  belief  that  no  proposal  was  made 
for  its  renewal,  569-572. 

Still  further  memorial  from  English  refiners  in  October  1873,  adverse  to  a  continuance 

of  the  system  under  the  Convention  of  1864  ;  573 Communication  firom  the  Board  of 

Customs  to  the  refiners  on  31st  Octoher  1^73,  asking  for  a  full  statement  of  the  views  of 
the  latter,  to  be  laid  before  Government;  reply  thereto  on  1st  December  to  the  effect 
that  the  case  of  the  refiners  had  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  various  memorials  presented 
from  time  to  tiuiC,  580-586 Various  alterations  proposed  to  Government  in  the  com- 
munication of  1st  December,  by  way  of  compromise,  though  refining  in  bond  was  again 
put  forward  as  of  primary  importance,  587-590. 

Importance  attached  to  the  passing  of  a  law  in  the  French  Assembly  in  March  1874, 
esabhshing  refining  in  bond  ;  witness  cannot  explain  why  this  law  was  never  carried  out, 
690, 591.  635-637 Careful  examination  by  the  refiners  in  their  statement  of  1  st  Decem- 
ber 1 873  of  all  the  objections  10  refining  in  bond;  reply  to  each  of  thediflSculties  put  forward, 

694-699- 

Explanation  relative  to  the  representation  of  the  British  refiners  before  the  mixed 
Commission  which  sat  in  London  in  1874,  and  the  facts  then  established  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  French  bounty,  &c. ;  belief  that  this  inquiry  led  to  no  results,  600-618 

Calculation  that  100,000  tons  of  a  particular  class  of  white  sugar  are  used  in  the 

French  refineries  upon  which  a  bounty  of  125,000  /.  is  obtained,  607-612 Reference 
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to  a  letter  from  the  West  India  Committee  on  the  28th  November  1873,  complaining  of 
the  effeet  of  the  French  system  upon  sugar  from  British  Colonies,  6ig,  620. 

Exceedingly  important  character  of  the  debate  in  ihe  French  Assembly  in  February 
and  March  1874,  which  resulted  in  a  resolution,  carried  by  a  large  majority,  establishing 

refining  in  bond  from  July  1875  ;  621-637.  622.  667-669.  675 Resistance  ofTeredby 

the  Government  to  this  resolution;  difficulty  raised  as  to  the  date  at  vihicb  it  should 

come  into  operation,  624-626.  640-642 Statement  in  the  debate,  of  February  1874, 

on  good   authority,   that  the  French  bounty  amounted  to  about  20,000,000  francs; 
this  was  denied  by  M.  Leon  Say,  who  said  the  bounty  was  very  small,  630-634. 

jMemorial  from  the  sugar  refiners  to  Government  on  2nd  and  4th  March  1874,  urging 
that  the  resolution  of  the  French  Assembly  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond  should  be  at 
once  carried  out;  argument  that  this  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Convention  of 
1864;  638-650— Further  memorial  on  30th  March  1874,  urging  that  if  the  sugar 
duties  in  this  country  were  removed,  England  should  still  be  a  parly  to  a  convention  for 
doing  away  with  bounties,  651-654. 

Reference  to  a  memorial  of  25th  March  1874,  in  strong  disapproval  of  a  uniform  duly 

in  thiM  country,  655-658 Support  given  in  the  memorial  of  25th   March  to  an 

abolition  of  duties  in  England,  concurrently  with    steps  for  obtaining  a  new   treaty, 
656-661. 

Information  relative  to  the  correspondence  between  the  English  and  French  Govern- 
ments upon  the  question  of  a  speedy  inforcement  of  the  law  establishing  refining  in 
bond  ;  delay  urged  on  the  part  of  France  as  necessary  for  formulating  the  regulations  on 

the  subject,  663-674.  679 Conference  held  at  Brussels  in  May  1875,  which  resulted 

in  a  convention  upon  the  basis  of  refining  in  bond,  674-679.  685-687. 

Grounds  for  strongly  objecting  to  the  French  regulations  eventually  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  refining  in  bond  ;  the   regulations  were,  in  fact,  so  framed  that  a  drawback 

was  still  maintained  on  the  export  of  refined  sugar,  679-684 Nor  was  any  action 

taken    under  the  regulations,  681,  682 Sole  object  of  refining  in   bond  that  there 

should  be  no  drawback,  682 Inconsistency  of  the  French  regulations  with  the  law 

for  establishing  refining  in  bond,  684. 

Effect  of  the  Convention  of  May  1 875,  that  refining  in  bond  was  to  be  established  in 
Holland  and  France,  and  that  Bel^^ium  was  to  improve  her  existing  system,  685,  686 

Ratification  of  the  Convention   by  the  French  and   Belgian  Assemblies,  whilst  it 

was,  most  unfortunately,  thrown  out  by  the  Dutch  Chamber,  in  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, 687-689 Mistaken  view  of  the   Dutch  Chamber  that  the  Convention  would 

hinder  abolition  of  the  duties  in  Holland;  resolution  subsequently  adopted  in  favour  of 
re-opening  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  Conveniion,  688-694. 

[Third  Examination.] — Expiration  of  the  Convention  of  1864  in  July  1875,  at  which 
period  (on  29th  July)  a  law  was  passed  establishing  optional  saccharimetry,  695-698 

—  Belief  that  this  change  did  not  reduce  the  bounty,  699 Further  law  passed  on 

30ih  December  1875  (wnen  the  Convention  of  May  1875  was  ratified),  introducing 
certain  modifications  in  connection  with  optional  saccharimetry ;  these  modifications  did 
reduce  the  bounty,  699-703. 

Further  details  and  statistics  relative  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty  in  France  down  to 
the  alterations  December  1875;  several  estimates  on  the  subject,  the  aggregate  amount 
from  all  sources  being  computed  at  from  24,000,000  to  !26,ooo,ooo  francs,  704-720 
Gradual  reduction  in  the  bounty  since  the  law  of  December  1H75;  authentic  estimates 
placing  the  aggregate  amount  at  16,000,000  francs  in  1876,  and  14,000,000  francs  in 
1877;  721-733. 

Risk  of  samples  beins:  falsified  under  any  system  of  saccharimetry,  whether  imperative 

or  optional,  731 Liability  to  inaccuracy  in  the  ofiScial  analyttis,  it  being  sometimes 

lower  than  the  commercial  analysis,  733,  734 Comment  upon  the  operation  of  the 

French  law    as  to  the  exercise  of  optional  saccharimetry,  735-738- Prompt  action  of 

the  Dutch  Government  in  applying,  in  April  1876,  tor  another  conference,  with  a  view  to 
the  renewal  of  the  convention  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  May  1875;  739-749 
Refubal  of  France  to  re-open  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  refining  in  bond,  though  willing 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  saccharimetry ;  comment  upon  the  action  of 

France  in  the  matter,  743-759 Strong  objection  on  tlie  part  of  England,  Holland, 

and  Belgium  to  a  system  of  sacchaiimetry,  though  strongly  upheld  by  France  at  the 
Conference  of  1 876 ;  758-775. 

Description  of  the  French  system  of  saccharimetry,  and  of  the  fallacious  results  to  which 
liable ;  great  difiiculty  in  determining  the  quantity  of  crystallisuble  sugar  obtainable  from 
the  raw  suuar,  760-764.  782-784- Armngement  that  there  should  be  another  confer- 
ence on  5th  December  1876;  this  was  not  held,  however,  till  the  following  March,  776. 

785 Strong  movement  in  France  and  in  the  National  Assembly  subsequently  to  the 

Conference  of  1876 ;  action  taken  by  about  100  deputies  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond 

beins: 
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being  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  March  1874 ;  777- 
781. 

Long  and  complicated  discussion  at  the  Conference  which  re-assembled  in  March  1877  > 

strong  advocacy  oy  Holland  of  refining  in  bond,  786,  788 Result  of  ihis  conference 

that  a  convention  was  agreed  to  whereby  France  undertook  to  limit  the  assessment  of  a 
preliminary  duty  to  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  destined,  after  leavini:  the  refinery,  for  home 

consumption,  787,  788 Exceptional  position  occupied  by  Belgium  under  the  foregoing 

convention,  she  undertaking  to  reduce  her  duties  one  half  in  lieu  of  refining  in  bond, 
789-792. 

Difficulties  raised  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  respect  of  certain  Articles  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1877,  notably  as  to  the  system  of  refining  in  Dond  to  be  carried  out  by  France,  * 

792-799 Desire  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  make  modificntious  as  regards  refining 

in  bond,  so  as  to  render  the  system  as  easy  as  possible,  792-797 Repeated  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  that  refining  in  bond  could  be  carried  oi\t  without  any  injury  to  the 
manufacturer  or  refiner,  796. 

• 

Explanation  as  to  Mri  Walpole  (one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Conference  of  1877)  having 
been  sent  to  the  Hague^and  having  succeeded,  subsiantiaily,  in  removing  the. objections  of 

the  Dutch  Government,  800-804 Additional  requirement  subsequently  put  forward 

to  Uolland,  besides  stipulating  for  certain  alterations  as  regards  the  system  to  be  adopted 

by  France,  805-807 Eventual  misunderstanding  on  ihe  part  of  France  as   to  the 

character  and  drift  of  the  alterations  required  by  Uolland  ;  steps  taken  by  the  latter  to 
remove  this  difficulty,  but  without  success,  so  that  the  Convention  of  1877  ultimately  fell 
through,  entirely  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  807811. 

Change  of  government  in  Holland  in  November  1877,  ^^^  "®^  Ministry  subsequently 
explaining  that  for  several  months  no  communication  had  been  received  by  them  from 
France  as  regards  removal  of  the  misunderstanding  on  the  subject,  812-817 Memo- 
randum issued  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  March  1878,  refusing,  for  various  reasons,  to 
enter  into  any  further  negotiation,  818-820— Strong  remonstrance  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  June  1878  as  to  the  action  of  Holland  in  reference  to  the  Convention  of  1877, 

to  which  the  Dutch  delegates  at  the  conference  had   been  a  party,  821-825 Failure 

of  the  French  Government  to  co-operate  in  the  representations  made  to  Holland,  825. 

Elaborate  statement  by  the  Dutch  Government  on  loth  July  1878.;  argument  therein 
that  their, delegates  had  no  power  to  enter  into  a  definite  arrangement,  witness  showing, 

however,  the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement,  826-830 Consideration  of  the  grounds  upon 

which  the  present  Ministry  in  Holland  decline  to  follow  up  the  action  of  the  previous 
Government  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  refining  in  bond,  concurrently  with 
France;  reference  hereon  to  several  official  statements  and  documents  in  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  refining  in  bond,  831-839. 

Conclusion  that  a  renewal  of  negotiations  would  probably  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Convention  of  1877 ;  prospect  of  removal  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  Holland  and  France, 

840-842 Satisfaction  to  the  refiners  of  this  country  if  the  Convention  of  1877  between 

England,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  were  carried  out,  though,  in  view  of  the  bounties 
in  Austria  and  America,  it  is  essential  to  insert  a  clause  providing  for  a  surtax  on  imports 
of  bounty-fed  sugar,  843-860. 

Tendency  of  a  convention  between  the  four  Powers  for  the  suppression  of  bounties  to 
lead  to  their  suppression  in  countries  outside  the  convention;  degree  of  inducement,  on  the 

other  hand,  to  Austria  to  continue  the  bounty  system,  845.  849.  854,  855.  876-878 

Conclusion  that  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  can  only  be 
secured  by  bringing  all  refined  sugar  exporting  countries  within  a  convention ;  insecurity 
otherwise  as  regards  future  imports  from  Austria,  America,  and  other  countries, 
850-860. 

Prejudicial  effect  upon  the  British  trade  by  Austrian  exports  to  other  markets,  851, 

852.  856 Immense  relief  by  the  cessation  of  the  French  and  Dutch  bounties,  857,  858 

Large  bounty  being  obtained  in  America  under  the  system  of  assessment  of  sugar  by 

colour,  859 Explanation  that  the  Convention  of  1877  does  not  establish  in  Fiance  the 

complete  system  of  refining  in  bond  advocated  by  witness,  860-864. 

Further  particulars  relative  to  the  system  of  levying  the  sugar  duties  in  Austria,  and 
the  means  by  which  the  bounty  is  obtained ;  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  system  of  assessing 

the  duty,  though  modifications  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  865-871 Inability 

by  witness  to  state  the  amount  of  the  Austrian  bounty ;  reference  hereon  to  an  estimate 
by  M.  Jacquemart,  866-875. 

.  Belief  that  a  mere  threat  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  would  lead  to  the  suppression 
of  bounties,  879-886 Explanation  that  witness  would  much  rather  do  without  a  coun- 
tervailing duty,  though  he  contends  that  the  principle  is  a  sound  one,  and  is  in  accordance 

with  the  doctrine  of  tree  trade,  880.  889-896.  907, 908 Willingness  of  French  refiners 

and  sugar  growers  to  come  under  refining  in  bond  in  conjunction  with  a  countervailing 
duty,  887*  888. 
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Expexliency  of  the  prfl})osed  duty  being  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  bounty;  grouads 
for  concluding  that  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  amount  in  the 
case  of  eacli  exporting  country,  and  in  ascertaining  the  country  of  origin^  889-891.  895, 

896.  905,  906.  909-915 Doubt  as  to  any  other  industry  in  this  country  besides  j^ugar 

suffering  froui  bounties,  892-894. 

Prospect  of  successful  competitiooi  of  £«»land  in  the  export  trade  if  diere  were  bo 

foreign  bounties,  897,  898 Great  injury  to  English  refiners  if  the  supply  of  raw  sugar 

from  the  West  Indies  were  seriously  diminished,  899,  900 Limited  advantage  to  the 

refining  trade  from  the  Austrian  bounties  on  raw  sugar,  the  refiners  fully  approvinf^  of  an 

abolition  of  such  bounties,  901-903 Opinion  that  cane  sugar  can  be  imported  at  least 

as  cheaply  as  beet  sugar,  904. 

Explanation  with  further  reference  to  tlve  preliminary  duty  proposed  in  France  on  raw 
sugar  entering  the  refii^eries,  in  coooection  with  a  system  of  xefiniog  in  bond  ;  dtawhack 
involved,  908. 

[Fourth  Examination.]   Kxplanation  and  correction  uptm  several   points  in  witness' 

forn»er  evidence,  1^094^  ^95 Grounds  for  the  canciusiaii  that  the  importation  of 

Russiau  wheat  in  1854^  through  Geiman  ports,  notwithstanding  the  certificates  of  origin^ 
is  not  analogous  to  v\hat  might  happen  in  the  case  of  countervailing  duties  on  sugar, 
2095-2100. 

Data  for  the  oalculatton  that  the  consumption  of  loaf  sugar  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
140,000  tons,  and  timt  it  has  remained  almosi  stationary  since   1864  ;  explanation  that 

tijis  is  a   mere   estimate,  and   may  be   im^ccurate,   2101-2137 ImpracticHbility  of 

ascertaining  the  consumption  from  tne  Board  «rTradeRt-turns,2ioi Limited  import  of 

Dutch  loaf  sugar  in  1864  ;  2J107-21 1 2 Increased  consumption  of  moist  sugar  adverted 

to  in  part  explanation  of  the  non-increase  in  the  consumption  of  loaf  sygar,  2127-2137. 

Limited  production  of  moist  sUgar  by  witness'  firm,  2139 Experiment  beine  made 

by  Mr.  Duncan  in  the  production  of  loaf  sujgrar,  as  well  as  moist,  2140-2142 Further 

information  relative  tu  the  increasing  use  of  beetroot  as  compared  with  cane  in  Holland; 

greater  bounty  on  4he  beet  ilian  the  cane  used  in  tlie  refineries,  2143-2172 Direct 

favour  shown  by  the  French  Government  to  the  sugar  refiners  at  the  expense  o^  the 
sugar  growers,  2161-2164. 

Several  foreign  cnuntiies  whence  supplies  of  raw  susrar  or  beet  sugar  are  imported, 
,   there  being  no  danger  of  discontinued  competition  for  the  supply  of  the  Enghsh  tnarke^ 

2173,2191 Tendency  to  increase  in  the  import  of  refined  or  "hard  "sugar  from 

America,   2183-2185.   2194 Information  relative  to  tl>e  increase  and   subsequent 

reduction  of  tlve  drawback  in  America;  anxiety  shown  by  the  Treasury  Deiiartment  at 
Washington  to  stop  bounties  2192-^199. 

Belief  that  in  the  absence  of  bounties  beet  migbt  be  grown  profitably  in  England  for 

sugar  manufacture ;  that  is,  in  competition  with   cane,  2200-220.5 Dissent  from  the 

view  that  cane  now  competes  successfully  with  beetroot,  witness  cuntendin<r  that  a  large 

portion  of  the  West  India  trade  is  o« inducted  at  a  loss,  2206-2211 Gain    to   the 

country  at  large  by  cheaper  processes  of  -manufacture,  though  involving  a  large  loss  of 
capital  sunk  ill  old  machinery,  221^-2214. 

Threefold  sources  of  supply  of  bounty-fed  loaf  sugar,  viz.,  France,  Holland,  and 

America,  2215-2220 'Belief  tliat  the  supply  of  bounty-fed  sugar  from  competing 

seairces  cannot  be  calculated  upon  as  permanent,  but  will  last  long  enough  to  ruin  the 

cane  supply  and  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  trade  and  to  the  country,  2221-2238 

Argumei^t  that  a  very  injurious  and  dangerous  principle  is  involved  in  the  contKnued' 
import  of  supplies  below ^H)st  price,  destructive  of  all  natural  competition,  2237-2257. 

Former  approval  by  witness  of  the  system  of  classification  of  duties,  as  against  a  uniform 

duty,  2258-2263 Consideration  of  the  extent  to  which,  in   1862,  the  sugar  refiners 

objected  to  refining  in  bond  ;  in  1872  all  the  trade  had  become  favourable  to  the  system, 
2264-2278.  2286-2*92— Conclusion  that  improvement  in  manufieicture  is  not  in  any 
way  impeded  by  working  in  bond,  as  rn  the  case  of  sugar  manufactirre  in  France;  views 
of  Mr.6ade»den  to  this  effect,  2279-2285.  2291,  2292. 

Competition  with  France  and  Holland  in  1864  for  raw  sugar,  witness  denying  that 
EngJish  refiners  nere  receiving  a  (county  as  against  the  colonists  uuderthe  scale  of  duties 
then   in  force,  2293-2303— Difficulty   in  acottrately  calculating  the  amount  of  the 

bounties,  23*^,  2305 Effect  of  the  bounty  in  France  and  Austria  in  stimulating  the 

pradiictk>n  of  ^beetroot,  a  portion  of  the  bounty  going  to  the  landowner,  ^306-2322. 

Explanation  that  the  countervaiUng  duty  should  be  equivalent  to  tfie  unnatural 
stisBBuius  giTen  to  foreign  com|>etitioB  by  refison  of  the  bounties  ;  means  of  arriving  at 

a  definite  ►««,  23«S*-®387 Necessity  cf  dealing,  not  only  with  France  and  Holland, 

but  iwffth  Aiiterica,  hi  'assessing  the  mmount  of  countervailing  duty,  -2336^2347. 

Denial  that  the  proposed  impositson  of  duty  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  commercial 

pohcy  of  this  country,  2348-2353 Statement  as  to  the  countervailing  jtety^on  spirits 

not  bein^  a  duty  for  revenue  purposes,  2350-2353. 
'-  _i  Reference 
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Reference  to  the  conTentton  id  force  in  1864-65  a»  having  cle«rly  contemplated  a 
surtax,  ^354,  2355— Concurrence  with  Mr.  Eaeton  m  to  sugar  having  leached  at  fimit 
of  consumption  beyond  wiiich  the  cofisonoption  would  not  continue  to  increase  at  the 
same  rate  as  previously,  2356. 

[Fifth  Examination.]  Explanatfon  upon  eertim points  in  witness'  former  evidence,  5993- 

6007 Further  observations  as  to  the  injury  inflicted,  chiefly  since  1864,  by  the  foreig*n 

bounties  upon  the  British  refining  irade ;  reference  hereon  to  the  way  in  which   the 
bounty  is  obtained  by  lefinersin  France,  6ooo-6oo3,  6098-6102.  6142.  6157,  6158.  6223. 

Additional  information  res«pecting  the  Engli&h  refining  trade ;  large  amount  of  capital 
lying  absolutely  idlejn  this  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  business  owing  to  the 

liounties,  6004-6008^  6oi8«-^oe9.  6107.  6133.  6202,  6203.  Q228-6241 -Existence  of 

but  one  sugar  refinery  at  the  present  time  out  of  thirty  which  were  working  in    1864; 
6005,  6uo6.  61 1 3-6 1  a  1 . 

Estimate  of  the  amourit  of  sugar  imported  into  Ens:Iand  in  the  year  1864  and  at  the 
present  lime ;  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  moist  aujiar  is  luuch  greater  than  that 

uf  loaf  sugar  in  the  same  period,  6009-6017 Smallei'  amott^nt  of  capital  and   plant 

necessary  in  the  refinkig  of  moist  sugar  than  of  loaf  sugar,  6ai8-6o^.  6134-6136. 

Grounds  for  contending  that  the  refining  indiostry  ha»  not  tni^reased  in  proportion  to 

the  increase  in  the  consumption,  6027-6029.  (i  103-6 107 Information  respecting  the  price 

of  raw  sugar  during  the  past  nineteen  years;  i^rreat  fell  in  price  between  the  years  i86g 

and  1875;  6030-6036.6042-6049 Considerable  reduction   of  the  sugar  duty  since 

1864;  increase  of  consumption  partly  owing  to  this  fact,  6037-6041. 

Expediency  of  introducini»  raw  and  refined  sugar  into  England  at  the  same  counter- 
vailing duty;  willingness   to  accept  a  countervailing  duty  which  will  countervail  only 

the  amount  of  bounty  on  the  raw  sugar,  6051-6053.  6142-6148 Effect  of  the  foreign 

bounty  system  on  the  pri^e  of  raw  sugar  in  England;  questionable  advantage  in 
getting  raw  sugar  somewhat  cheaper  so  long  as  the  bounties  exist,  6051-6097.  6153- 
€156. 

Statement  that  the  French  refiners  have  no  desnre  to  obtain  cheap  raw  sugar  fi*om 
Austria,  as  they  have  an  ample  supply  of  their  own;  assertion  that  the  Frepich  refiiter 

pays  a  lower  price  for  his  raw  sugar  than  the  English  refiner,  6057-6059. 6075. 6097 

The  effect  of  the  Austrian  bounty  is  to  cheapen  raw  sugar  all  over  the  world,  6<^2,  6070. 

Justification  of  a  higher  price  for  sugar,  so  long  as  the  bounties  are  alx^lished  ;  increase 
of  price  all  orer  the  world  which  would  fdlow  the  abdiiioii  of  the  Austrian  bounties, 

60^5-6067.6071*  6084 The  AiMstrian  bounty  calculated  for  the  year   1878-79  at 

3  «.  5  d".  a  hundredweight,  6073^  6074 Equality  of  the  French  and  Germui  sugar 

markets  in  regard  to  price  ;  much  larger  amounts  obtained  by  England  from  the  German 
iriai'kets,  6090-6096. 

Further  information  r^ardmg  the  amount  o^'the  French  bounty;  conclusion  that  the 
largest  amount  is  obtain^  by  means  of  the  poudres  blanches^  6098-6102.  6158.  6168- 

6189 Main  cauf^e  of  complaint  that  tlie  French  duties  are  not  in   correlation  with  the 

yields  of  the  sugar,  in  consequence,  of  which  the  refiner  is  gaining  an  enormous  amount 
of  bounty  on  the  poudres  blanches^  61 02. 

Unimportance  of  the  present  question  as  rtgards  the  sugar  refiner  and  the  working 
meti,  in  comparison  with  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  and  the  possible  stoppage  of  the 

natural  supplies  of  sugar,  6127-6129 Demerara  sugar  the  only  raw  sugar  in  England 

which  is  consumed  wtlhoiit  being  first  ptissed  tkroagh  a  refinery,  6130,  6131 Moist 

sugar  which  arrives  in  England  from  beetroot  countries  is  inedible;  further  process  of 
refining  required  to  make  tliis  sugar  useful,  6139-6141. 

Opinion  that  England  by  threateniBg  to  impose  a  countervailing  doty  with  reference 
only  to  the  bounty  on  rmw  sugar,  would  oblige  all  sugar  making  countries  to  abolish 

drawbacks,  6142-6149 Willingness  of  all  foreign  countries  10  adopt  refining  in  bond 

with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  6 149-6 15s. 

Information  in  regard   to  ihe  use  of  colouring   matter  in   sugar  with  the  object  of 

evading  the  duty;  entire  development  of  this  art  since  the  year  1864;   6159-6166 

Artificial  colouring  of  bugar  permitted  by  the  French  Government  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  a  higher  price  by  exportatkna  to  Holland  or  America,  61 66. 

Disastrous  effect  of  the  foreign  bounties  upon  the  Mauritius  sugar  trade,  6190 
Explanation  of  the  risi»?  in  prices  in  1877  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  beetroot 

crop,  6192-6197 Int  reuse  in  the  sugar  refinmg  trade  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 

of  moist  sugars  which  have  not  yet  been  attacked  by  the  French  bounties,  6194- 
6197. 

Serious  effect  upon  the  English  moist  sugar  trade  if  a  bounty  were  paid  to  the  ^rowers 
in  France,  as  it  would  probably  lead  to  the  iutroduction  of  p^mdres  blanches,  at  exces- 
sively low  prices,  6198-6201 Explanation  that  the  late  increase  in  the  sugar  trade 

must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  prosperity;  Hrgument  that  the  closing  of  eight  sugar 
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refineries  on  the  Clyde  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  trade  is  not  a  prosperous  one,  6202, 6203. 

6222-6242 Statistics  showing  that  the  moist  sugar  exports  have  heen  decreasing 

since  1876 ;  exportation  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  refined  by  FrancCi  and  only  eight 
per  cent,  of  that  refined  by  England,  6204-^213.  6222. 

Further  information  respecting  the  growth  of  beetroot  in  England  ;  assertion  that  as 
regards  the  amount  of  sugar  contHined  in  beet,  we  can  safely  compete  with   that  grown 

in  France,  6-214-6221 Statement  that  beetroot  is  in   no  way  an  exhausting  crop,  it 

being  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  in   consequence  of  the  deep   cultivation 

required,  6216,  6217 Possibility  of  growing  thirty  tons  of  beetroot  to  the  acre,  though 

the  average  crop  is  only  about  twenty  tons,  6221. 

Major  part  of  the  English  sugar  exports  at  the  present  time  sent  to  Canada  in  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  total  absence  of  refining  in  that  colony,  6224-6226 Certificates 

of  trxport  which  are  obtained  by  the  French  refiner  when  exporting  sugar  are  avail- 
able,  according  to  the  French  law,  in  discharging  the  duty  upon  other  sugar,  6243. 

Mauritius.     Export  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  Mauritius  sugar  to  India  and  Australia, 

only  one-third  coming  to  England,  Zt^&&('cA  3231 ^Variable  character  of  the  Mauritius 

climate  ;  its  effect  upon  the  growth  of  sugar,  ib.  3485,  3486 Disastrous  efiect  of  the 

foreign  bounties  upon  the  Mauritius  sugar  trade,  Martineau  6190. 

Mixed  Commission  of  1814.  Explanations  relative  to  the  representations  of  the  British 
refiners  before  the  Mixed  Commission  which  sat  in  London  in  1874,  and  the  facts 
there  established  as  to  the  amount  of  the  French  bounty,  &c. ;  belief  that  this  inquiry 
led  to  no  results,  Martineau  600-618. 

Moist  Sugar: 

Limited  extent  to  which  moist  sugar  is  produced  by  loaf  sugar  refiners,  Martineau 

41-46 Immense  inciease  in  the  consum[»tion  and  production  of  moist  sugar,  there 

being  no  foreign  bounty,  ib.  112,  1 13. 

Business  of  witness' firm  chiefly  in  moist  sugar;  limited  productions  of  loaf  sugar, 

Duncan  920-923.  926 Reasons  why  the  bounty,  as  in  France,  does  not  greatly  affect 

the  production  of  moist  sugar  in  this  country;  'failure  of  an  attempt  in  France  to  apply 
the  system  of  bounties  10  moist  sugar,  ib.  960-966. 

Indirect  effect  of  the  bounties  in  depressing  the  trade  in   moist  sugar,  whilst  that  in 

loaf  sugar  is  poetically  extinguished,  Neill   1541.   1605,  1606 Apprehension  lest 

France  may  give  bounties  on  the  export  of  moist  sugar,  ib.  1542-1544. 

Injurious  effect  upon  the  moist  sugar    trade  by  the  bounties  on  foreign  loaf  sugar, 

though  the  former  is  still  carried  on  with  some   profit,  Easton  1618-1620 There  is 

no  import  of  moist  sugar  from  France,  ib.  1620,  1621 — : — Grounds  for  apprehending  an 
extension  of  foreign  bounties  to  moisi  sugar,  ib.  1622-1625. 

Activity,  hitherto,  of  the  moist  sugar  refining  trade,  owing  to  exceptional  causes 
aflTecting  the  price  and  consumption;  belief  that  the  causes  of  such  activity  will  not 

continue,  Easton  1694-1723 Increasing  consumption  of  moist  sugar  for  many  years 

down  to  the  year  1875,  since  which  period  there  has  been  a  decrease,  iJ.  1698-1714 
—  Great  depression  in  price  through  the  foreign  bounties  on  export  of  loaf  sugar,  ib. 

1715-1723 Great  increase  since  1867  '^  *l^®  production  of  moist  sugar  in  Liverpool, 

ib.  1729-1732 Annihilation  of  the  moist  sugar  refining  trade  if  there   were  foreign 

bounties  on  exports  of  moist  sugar,  Easton  1748,  1749;  Shepheard  1811-1813. 

Increased  consumption  of  moist  sugar  adverted  to  in  part  explanation  of  the  non- 
increase   in   the   consumption  of   loaf  sugar,   Martineau  2127-2137    3749-3755 

Enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  moist  sugar  since  the  year  1843;  unproBtable 
character   of  this   trade   notwithstanding  the  increased  consumption,  Lubbock  3746- 

3765 Moist  refined  sugar  is  not  affected  in  this  country  in  the  same  way  as  the  loaf 

sugar  manufacture,  the  former  not  being  subject  to  foreign  bounties,  fValpole  5832- 
5836.  5908,  5909. 

Estimate  of  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  into  England  in  the  year  1864,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  moist  sugar  is  much  greater  than 

that  of  loaf  sugar  in  the  same  period,  Martineau  6009-6017 Moist  sugar  coming  to 

England  from  beetroot  countries  is  inedible ;  further  process  of  refining  required  to 
make  this  sugar  useful,  ib.  6139-6141 Increase  in  the  sugar  refining  trade  exclu- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  moist  sugars,  which  have  not  yet  been  attacked  by  the 
French  bounties,  ib.  6194-6197. 

See  also  Demerara.        France,  9.         Scotland.         West  Indies. 

Most-favoured  Nation  Treatment.     See  Favoured  Nation  Clause. 
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Neill^  John.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence. ) — Expepience  of  witness  as  a  sugar  refiner  in 

Greenock  since  1863  ;  1521-1526 ^'lotal  ot  seventeen  refineries  iu  Scotland,  eiglit  of 

which  are  now  standing  idle,  whilst  for  some  years  past  there  has  never  been  work  for 

them   all  at  the  same  time,  1527-1534 .Cessation    of  h)af  sugar  manufacture  in 

Scotland,  owing  to  the  competition  of  bounty-fed  sugars  from  abroad,  1535-1540. 

Indirect  effect  of  the  bounties  in  depressing  the  trade  in  moist  sugar,  whiUl  that  in 

loaf  sucrar  is  practically  extinguished,  »54i.   1605,1606 Apprehension  lest  France 

may  give  bounties  on  the  export  of  moist  sugar,  1542-1544 Ability  of  Scotland  to 

compete  with  France  in  the  loaf  sugar  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  for  the 
bounties,  1 545- 1 548. 

Liability  to  eva^iion  under  any  system  of  saccharimetry,  1549-1551 Reference  to 

refining  in  bond  as  the  only  means  of  doing  away  with  bountia-^,  1552-1564 Opinion 

that  a  surtax  in  this  country,  equivalent  to  the  bounty,  would  not  be  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  1553. 

Explanation  as  to  the  system  of  assessing  the  duty  iu  France,  the  result  being  that 

the  duty  is  considerably  less  than  the  drawback  returned  on  export,  1554-1564 

Statement  showing  a  considerable  increase  since   1862  in  the  production  <>f  the  Scotch 
refineries,  the  consumption  of  sugar  having  laro;ely  increased,  1565-1567.  1570-1572 

Large  export  of  Britif^h  sugar  refining  machinery  ;  opmion  that  it  is  not  inferior  to 

the  French  machinery,  1568, 1569.  1609-161  !• 

Information  relative  to  the  exports  of  moist  sug^ar  from  the  Clyde  since  1862 ;  large 
increase  for  some  years,  whilst  in  recent  years  there  has  been  much  depression  in   the 

trade,   1570-1588 Considerable  export  to   Denmark;    question  hereon  as    to  this 

being  in  competition  with  bounty-fed  sugar  from  Germany,  1573,  1574.  1589-1592 

Great  reduction  in  the  export  to  Canada  on  account  of  the  protective  duties  in  that 
colony,  1574.  1593-1596. 

Large  manufacture  on  the   Clyde,  as  compared  with  the  export,  the  balance  being 

accounted  fur  by  the  home  consumption,  1597-1604 Re-opening  of  the  eii^ht  Scotch 

refineries  now  standing  idle,  if  the  moist  sugar  trade  were  a  profitable  one,  1605-1608. 

Netherlands.     See  Holland. 

O. 

Offilviey  R.  A.  Quotations  from  letter  of  Mr,  Ogilvie  in  June  1873,  relative  to  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  the  International  Conference  in  Paris  in  that  year;  able  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Ogilvie  (who  was  Surveyor  General  of  Customs)  represented  the  interests  of 
this  country  at  the  negotiations  and  Conferences  prior  to  the  Convention  of  1864, 
Martintau  168-174. 

Operatives  (^Sugar  Refineries).  Representations  by  witness  of  the  workmen's  committee 
which  has  been  formed  to  agitate  for  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties ;  various  classes 
of  operatives  represented,  Peters  2363-2365.  2371-2376.  2414-2416.^2446,  2447.  2494- 
^497* fSee  also  Employment. 


P. 

Paper.  Respects  in  which  analogy  does  not  hold  good  as  between  the  sugar  bounties  and 
the  export  duties  in  foreign  countries  upon  rags  used  in  paper  manufacture,  Duncan 
1088-1097.  1174-1177.  1209-1218. 

Paris.     High  price  of  coals  in   Paris,  where  the  loaf  sugar  refineries  are  mostly  situated, 

Martineau  51-53 Much  higher  price  of  French  refined  sugar  in  Paris,  on  account  of 

the  octroi,  than  in  London,  Duncan  1244-1246. See  also  France. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert  {the  Late).  Extract  from  a  speech  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  theory  that  we  should  go  to  the  cheapest  market  without  reference  to  any 
other  considerations,  Hogg  4622,  4623. 

Peru.  Importation  of  sugar  from  Peru  to  the  amount  of  60,000  tons ;  dependence  upon 
slave  labour  for  any  increase  in  the  production  of  Peruvian  sugar,  Hill  2730-2734.  2816- 

2819 Difficulties  experienced   by  sugar  growers  in  Peru,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 

long  transit,  Hogg  3965-3968. 

Peters,  Samuel.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Secretary  of  the  Workmen's  Committee 
which  has  been  formed  to  agitate  for  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties ;  was  previously 
a  sugar  refiner,  2363-2365.  2371-2376.  2414-2416.  2446,2447.2494-2497 Repre- 
sentation by  witness  of  various  trades  that  are  interested  in  sugar  refining,  2366-2370. 
26^2.  2678-2582, 
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Peters;  Samuel.    (Analysis  of  his  EmfeYice) — coutinved. 

Employment  by  witness  at  Messrs.    Finzel's  refinery  at  Bristol,  previous  to  their 

failure  ;  iarge  extent  of  this  refinery  when  it  was  in  full  working  order,  2372-2380 

Large  number  of  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Finzel; 
impossibility  for  the^e  men  to  find  employment  in  other  sugar  manufactures,  2375-2381. 

«563-a665- 

Character  of  the  sugar  made  at  Messrs  FinzeTs  manufactory;  average  of  I/200  tons 

turned  out  of  this  refinery  per  week,   2381-2387.  2393-2404 Discontinuation  of  the 

manufacture  of  loaf  sugar  at  Messrs.  Finzel's  refinery  after  the  Franco-German  War,  in 
Consequence  of  the  doubling  of  the  sugar  bounties,  2381.  2453-2455. 

Statement  that  in  consequence  of  the  competition  caused  by  the  French  bounty,  wages 
in  the  sugar  trade  were  never  raised   in  proportion  to  those  of  other  trades;  the  average 

wages  were  about  22  s.  per  week,  2388-2390. 2458-2461 Continuation  of  the  business 

of  Messrs.  Finzel's  refinery  upon  a  small  scale  since  their  failure,  2392.  2405-241 1. 

Large  amount  of  money  expended  by  Messrs.  Finzel  in  enlarging  and  improving  their 

premises  in  the  year   1867;  2399-2404.  2412,2^13 Insignificant  amount  of  sugar 

turned  out  by  the  company  which  has  succeeded  Messrs.  Fmzel,  2406*2411. 

Difference  betwc^en  the  position  taken  up  by  the  working  men  for  the  abolition  of  the 
bounties  and  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  2416,  2417.  2530,  2531 Grfound<  for  recom- 
mending the  impcsitioii  of  a  countervailing  duty  with  the  object  of  obtaining  fair  com- 
petition in  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  approval  of  Bxing  the  minimum  duty  at  2«*  4<f,  a 
cwt.,  2417-2420.  2488-2492. 

Explanation  in  regard  to  the  injurious  effects  of  tlie  bounty  system ;  opinion  that  the 
present  decadence  of  the  suger  trade  is  entirely  due  to  the  system  of  boauties  granted 

by  the  French  and  other  Governments,  2419-2422,  2472-2483 Contention  that  it  is 

not  to  the  advantage  of  the  consunier  to  buy  anything  that  is  artificially  cheapened,  2422 

Willingness  of  the  operatives  that  the  pri(  e  of  sugar 'should  be  increased  so  long  as 

the  trade  should  be  ke|)t  in  this  country ;  ar<;ument  that  the  cheapness  at  the  present 
time  is  obtained  ;it  the  cost  of  the  future,  2423-2426.  2501-2503.  2556,  2557. 

Interview  of  wimess  with  Mr.  L6on  Say  with  the  object  of  inducing  the  French 
Government  to  put  a  stop  to  tite  botmty  ;  statement  by  that  minister  that  nothing  could 
be  done  by  France  until  Austria  had  agreed  also  to  a  similar  course,  2428-2433 Con- 
clusion that  Austria  enjoys  great  privileges  in  regard  to  supplying  this  country  wiih  raw 

sugar,  2432^  2433.  2510-2514.   2520-2529 Letter  from  iMr.  Gladstone  supporting 

the  view  taken  by  wiiness  on  the  present  question,  2434-2457 Various  industries 

which  will  be  displaced  by  the  effect  of  tlie  foreign  bouaties  ;  probable  injury  to  the  iron 
and  other  tradf>8,  2438.  2504-2509.  2569-2595. 

Opinion  that  the  number  of  operatives  in  the  sugar  trade  amounted  at  one  time  to 
10,000 ;  belief  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  this  nuniber  has  been  reduced  by 

2,000  or  3,000  ;  2439-2445 Almost  total  absence  of  strikes  in  the  sugar  trade,  2457 

—  Explanation  with  reference  to  the  increased  manufiicture  of  ciystallised  sugar,  which 
is  so  pure  that  it  is  preferred  for  many  purposes  to  loaf  soitar,  2462-2471. 

Further  observations  relative  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  foreign  bounties;  opinion 
that  though  the  immediate  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  might  be  to  increase 
the  price  of  sugar,  eventually  the  prices  would  go  down,  2530-2542.  2545-2552.  2558- 

2568.  2580,  2581 Belief  that  the  English  refiner  possesses  no  advantage  over  the 

French  refiner  in  regard  to  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  2543,  2544. 

Plymouth.  {Sugar  Refining  Trade\    See  Bristol  and  Plymouth. 

Polariscope.     Effectiveness  and  fairness  of  the  polariscope,  as  used  abroad  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  duties,  Duncan  1021-1024.  1028-1031. 

Pouyer-Quertier^  M.     Views  of  M.  Pouyer-Qnertier  as  to  the  lartie  amount  of  the  sugar 
bounty  in  France,  Martmeau  62^634. 

Price  : 

1.  Depression  and  Variation  of  Prices  in  recent  Years, 

2.  Effect  of  Foreign  Bounties  as  regards  the  Price  in  England ;  Result  if 

BouiUies  were  Abolished. 
Z*  Enhanced  Price  apprehended  if  the  Cane  Supply  were  not  anailable. 
4.  Effect  as  regard  trice  by  imposing  a  Countervailing  Duty. 

1.  Depression  and  Variation  of  Prices  in  recent  Years: 
Concurrence  of  evidence  as  to  the  great  and  undue  depression  of  priee  of  refined  migar 

in  this  country,  Gadesden  1384.  M60"H53»  Easton  1715-*  7^3  J  Martineau  2227-^^57  > 
Forster  4654*  4674-4679 — ;-Particulars  relative  to  the  present  price  of  moist  sugar  per 
cwt.  as  compared  with  the  enhanced  price  during  the  Franco- German  war,  Shepheard 
2018-2028. 

Statistics 
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Price — continued. 

1.  Deprtisian  and  Variaiian  of  Prices  in  recent  Years — cofiiinued. 

Statistics  in  regard  lo  the  prices  of  sugar,  taking  the  average  of  the  last  six  years;  in 
France  loaf  suirar  is  dearer  than  it  is  in  Enuland,  excluding  the  duty,  £R/Z.264i-2Gjr2. 

2687-2690.   2761-2765.  2S03-2807 Increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  price  of  West 

Indian  raw  sugar  in  it^77  in  consequence  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  beetroot  crop,  tb.  2683- 
12690.  2796-2801. 

Pigures  showing  the  actual  depression  in  the  price  of  sugar  since  1858  ;  great  fall  in 
the  prices  ovvin^j;  to  the  large  supply  of  beetroot  »ugar,  Lubbock  3140-3156.  3368-3373. 

3408-3410.  3419-3427 Large  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  on  account  of  the  failure 

in  the  beetroot  crop  of  1876-77,  C%am6er«  5321-5323 Statement  of  the  causes  of 

the  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  England;  admission  that  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  decrease  in  price  resulted  from  the  sjeneral  depression  of  trade,  and  not  from 
the  foreign  bounties,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  complaint,  tb.  5500-5508. 

Tnformaiion  respecting  the  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  past  nineteen  years;  great 

fall  in  price  between  the  year  1869  and   1875,  Martineau  6030-6036.  6042-6049 

Explanation  of  the   rise  in  prices  in  1877  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  beetroot 
crop,  ib.  6192-6197. 

Explanation  as  to  the  effect  of  an  increased  supply  in  decreasing  the  price  of  sugar ; 
decrease  in  price  of  some  sugars  in  consequence  of  an  increased  demand  for  other  quali- 
ties of  sugar,  Sir  X.  Mallet  6351-6356. 

2.  Effect  of  Foreign  Botmties  as  regards  the  Price  in  England  ;  Result  if  Bounties 

were  Abolished : 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  sugar  is  now  being  supplied  at  less  than  its  cost,  on 
account  of  the  bounty  system;  this  is  very  unlikely  to  continue,  Gadesden  1384.  1450— 
1453.  1485-1487  —  Que>'tion  further  considered  whether  ?t  would  not  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  consumer  in  this  country  if  there  were  a  continuous  supply  of  sugar  from  abroad 
cheaper  than  it  could  be  produced  at  home,  ib.  1498-1505 Concurrence  in  the  fore- 
going proposition  if  the  greater  cheapness  of  foreign  augiir  arose  from  natural  causes,  ib. 
1501-1505.  1514. 

Material  effect  of  the  bounty  on  loaf  sugar  in  reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer  of 

moist  sugar,  JEaston  1715-1723 Inappreciable  rise  in  price  10  the  consumer  by  the 

abolition  of  bounties,  whilst  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  refining  trade  of  this 
country,  Shepheard  1814-1817.  1^34.  1840-1849. 

Argument  that  a  very  injurious  and  dangerous  principle  is  involved  in  the  continued 
import  of  supplies  below  cost  price,  dcHtructive  of  all  natural  competition,  Martineau 
2237-2257-^ — Contention  that  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer  to  buy  any- 
thino;  thai  is  artificially  cheapened,  Ifeters  2422. 

Willingness  of  the  operatives  that  the  price  of  sugar  should  be  increased  so  long  as  the 
trade  should  be  kept  in  the  country;  argument  that  the  cheapness  at  the  present  time  is 

obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  future,  Jfe^^s  2423-2426.  2501-2503.  2536-2539 Further 

observations  relative  to  the  injunous  effiscts  of  the  foreign  bounties ;  opinion  that  though 
the  immediate  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  might  be  to  increase   the  price, 
.    eventually  the  prices  would  go  down,  ib.  2530-2542.  2545-2552.  2558-2568.  2580,, 
2581. 

CcmcluBion  that  of  late  years  there  is  no  other  reason  than  the  existence  of  the  foreisni 
bounties  for  the  fall  in  the  prioe  of  sugar;  beliel,  on  the  contrary,  that  other  causes  would 
hai^  tended  to  enhanoe  the  price,  Lubbock  3203.  3209. 

Argument  that  though  the  consumers  gain  a  farthing  per  pound  by  the  bounties,  tbey 
lose  more  by  reason  or  ihe  loss  of  «iz  -millions  sterling  of  wages  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  are  now  spent  in  foicd^n  countrias;  great  loss,  moreover,  of  the  shipping  trade  in 
carrying  sugar  to  this  country,  Hogg  3^74-3^76.  3907-3928.  39*8-3997.  4474.  4499, 

4500 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  of  10  /.  a  ton 

ivould  he  eventually  an  evil  and  not  a  bene6t  to  the  sugar  growers,  ib.  3951-3953.  4007- 
4016. 

Statement  that  the  great  fall  in  ^  price  of  sugttr  has  been  caused  by  the  foreign 

bounties,  Forster  4654 Argument  that  sugar  coming  to   England  below  its  natural 

producing  price  is  not  for  the   benefit  of  the  consumer;  grounds  for  this  opinion,  t6. 
4674-4679.  4820-4825. 

Misapprehension  which  exists  as  to  the  economic  principle  of  bounties  and  of  counter- 
Tailing  duties  ;  arguiuent  thai  uotMrithstandiiig  the  artificial  cheapening  of  sugar  might 
benefit  individuals,  still  for  other  reasons  the  mhoXe  Aation  would  suffer  in  a.gveater 
degree,  Walpole  4984-4991-  5051-6075- 

Objection  on  the  part  of  the  present  and  previous  Governments  to  abolish  bounties,  on 
account  of  the  increased  price  of  sugar  whicn  would  follow;  -acgoment  that  this  ewiX  will 

32i  •  3  O  4  result 
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Price — continued. 

2.  affect  of  Foreign  Bounties  as  regards  the  Price  in  England;  Result,  S^c. — contd. 

result  whether  bounties  be  abolished  by  diplomatic  action  or  by  the  imposition  of 
equivalent  duties,  Walpole  5210-5213. 

Conclusion  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that  it  should  pay  a  small  addi- 
tional cost  for  sugar  rather  than  lose  millions  which  would  otherwise  be  expended  in  the 

shape  of  labour  and  other  charges.   Chambers  5559-5672 Opinion  that  it  is  not  to 

the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  consumer  that  he  should  buy  anything  below  its  cost  price; 
the  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  stop  further  production,  and  so  eventually 
increase  the  price,  ib.  5567-5570. 

Argument  that  the  present  low  price  of  sugar  is  dearly  purchased   by  the  consumer  at 

the  cost  of  a  probable  large  increase  of  price  in  the  future,    fValpole  5930-5932 

Depreciation  in  price  of  sugar  wholly  attributable  to  the  foreign  bounties ;  this  reduc- 
tion is  for  the  most  part  at  the  expense  of  those  who  do  not  pay  bounty,  ib*  5933- 

6939- 

Justification  of  a  higher  price  for  sugar,  so  long  as  the  bounties  are  abolished  ;  increase 
of  price  air  over  the  world  which  would  follow  the  abolition  of  the  Austrian  bounties^ 
Martineau  6065-6067.  607 1.  6084. 

Contention  that  the  depression  in  price  of  sug«ar  has  not  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  foreign  bounties,  though  to  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  the  case.  Sir 

L.  Mallet  6441 Admission  that  if  the  eflTect  of  the  bounty  has   l)een  to  depress  the 

price  of  the  sugar  imported  into  this  country,  no  doubt  to  that  extent  the  neutralisation 
of  the  bounty  would  remove  the  depression,  ib.  6481,  6482. 

3.  Enhanced  Price  apprehended  if  the  Cane  Supply  were  not  available : 

Increased  prices  sure  to  follow  the  cessation  of  cane-sugar  production,  as  the  bounties 
would  no  longer  be  maintained,  Duncan  1228-1231 Argument  that  the  gain  to  con- 
sumers imder  the  bounty  system  is  only  temporary,  and  that  enhanced  prices  will 
eventually  result  when  cane  sugar  is  diiven  out  of  the  market  by  the  bounties,  Gadesden 
1360-1372.  1383-1385.  1485-1487. 

Injurious  efiTect  upon  the  consumer  if  cane  sugar  were  to  go  out  of  cultivation  ;  pro- 
bability that  the  bounties  would  sooner  or  later  be  done  away  with,  when  the  natural 
cost  ol  the  beetroot  sugar  would  have  to  be  paid,  Lubbock  3217.  3223-3226. 

Conclusion  that  the  smaller  export  of  sugar  caused  by  the  abandonment  of  West 
Indian  estates  will  not  cause  an  increase  in  the  price,  as  the  decrease  will  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  increase  of  beetroot ;  reasons  for  the  great  increase  in  price  when  there 

was  a  partial  failure  of  the  beetroot  crops  abroad,  Hogg  3945-3953 Opinion  that  the 

eflTect  of  cane  going  out  of  cultivation  would  be  that  the  price  of  sugar  would  very  likely 
be  increased  1  d.  per  lb.,  ib.  4534. 

4.  Effect  as  regards  Price  by  imposing  a  Countervailing  Duty  : 

Increase  of  not  more  than  a  farthing  per  lb.  in  the  price  of  sugar  by  the  proposed 

countervailing  duty,  j&£Mf<m  1646-1648.  1688,  1689.  1746,  1747.  1759-1765 Reasons 

for  believing  that  an  increase  of  a  farthing  a  pound  in  the  cost  of  sugar  would  not  be 
inconveniently  felt  by  the  working  classes,  Lubbock  3327-3330.  3381.  3434-3437 
Further  statement  as  to  the  insignificant  eflPect  on  the  working  man  by   the  slight 
increase  of  price  caused  by  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty,  ib.  3736-3738. 

Estimate  of  about  3,000,000  /.  as  the  annual  increase  of  price  to  be  paid  by  consumers 
as  a  consequence  of  a  countervailing  duty  on   raw  sugar  and  on  refined  sugars.  Sir  L. 

AfaZfc^  5704,  5705 Effect  of  a  countervailing  duty  to  increase  by  about  2,000,000 /. 

the  price  paid  by  consumers  of  refined  sugar,  ib.  6488-6491. 

See  also  Bounties.  Consumers.  Countervailing  Duty.  Moist  Sugar. 

Refiners.         West  Indies. 

Protective  Duty.     Disapproval  of  any  political  action  upon  the  question  at  issue  which 
would  present  any  element  of  protection,  Walpole  5219.  5223. 

See  also  Countervailing  Duty.        Free  Trade. 


R. 

Hags.     Statement  as  to  the  absence  of  analogy  between  the  foreign  export  duty  on  rags 
and  the  sugar  bounties,  Duncan  1088-1097. 1174-1177.  1209-1218. 

Raw  Sugar  : 

Estimate  of  200,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  as  the  annual  amount  refined  in  the  loaf-sugar 

fectories,  Martineau  15 The  higher  classes  of  raw  sugar  are  imported  from  France, 

and 
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Raw  Sugar — continued. 

and  the  lower  classes  from  Germany  and  Austria,  Martineau  72-74 Very  large  stock 

of  raw  sugar  in  the  English  market^/i.  83. 

Heavy  bounty  on  Austrian  and  German  beet  sugar,  wlulst  there  is  no  bounty  on 

French  raw  sugar,  Duncan  1182-1184 Competition  In  the  raw  sugar  trade,  cane 

suarar  and  beet  sugar  coming  from  various  sources,  JEaston  1662-1667 Approval  of  a 

surtax  upon  imports  of  raw  sugar  if  there  were  foreign  bounties  upon  export,  Shepheard 

1855-1857 Great  importance  of  permanence  of  supply ;  disastrous  effect  if  the  cane 

sugar  supplv  were  destroyed,  and  if  in  time  of  war  we  had  to  depend  upon  beet  sugar, 
ib.  1858-1864.  1958. 

Several  foreign  countries  whence  supplies  of  raw  sugar  or  beet  sugar  are  imported, 
there  being  no  danger  of  discontinued  competition  for  the  supply  of  the  English  market, 

ikfar^mean  2173-2191 Belief  that  the  English  refiner  possesses  no  advantage  over 

the  French  renner  in  regard  to  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  Peters  2543,  2544 Small 

quantity  of  raw  sugar  imported  into  England  from  France,  Hill  2781. 

Statistics  of  the  import  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom  since 
1862  ;  the  imports  from  the  West  Indies  in  the  last  five  years  have  been  the  largest  ever 

known,  iwWocA  3119-3139.  3361-3367 Great  increase  of  imports  since  the  year 

1871  in  foreign  and  slave-grown  sugar,  ib.  3126,  3127 Depression  of  prices  of  raw 

sugar  below  their  natural  level  caused  by  large  importations  of  bounty-fed  sugar,  ib. 

3139- 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  benefit  for  English  refiners  to  get  their  raiv  sugar 

at  2  /.  a  ion  cheaper  than  if  there  were  no  bounties,  Lubbock  3572-3577 Diminution 

in  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  imported  from  France  into  this  country;  increase  in  that 
imported  from  Germany,  ib,  3625-3628. 

Conclusion  that  any  further  conference  which  is  called  must  take  into  its  consideration 
not  only  refined  but  raw  sugar;  opinion  that  the  English  refiner  has  no  advantage  over 
the  French  refiner  by  being  able  to  purchase  raw  sugar  cheaper,  PTaipofe  4899-4910. 

4918-4920 Explanation  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  France  and  in  England  is 

practically  the  same ;  occasional  varying  conditions  in  regard  to  charges  for  freight,  &c., 
ib.  5950-6965- 

Effect  of  the  foreign  bounty  system  on  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  England ;  question- 
able advantage  in  getting  raw  sugar  somewhat  cheaper  so  long  as  the  bounties  exist, 
Martineau  6051-6097.  6153-6156. 

Considerations  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  English  refiners  making  up  some  portion  of 
the  disadvantage  under  which  they  suffer,  a  consequence  of  the  bounties,  by  availing 
themselves  of  cheaper  raw  sugar  than   the  French  refiners  can  obtain.  Sir  L.  Mallet 

6357-^373- 

Comment  opon  the  course  pursued  in  estimating  the  depression  in  the  sugar  trade  by 
the  importation  of  raw  sugar ;  contention  that  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  raw 
sugar  from  countries  giving  a  bounty  would    be  no  indication   of  prosperity  in  the 

colonial  sugar-growing    trade.   Sir  L.   Mallet  6274-6287,    6311-6321 Additional 

sources  of  sugar  supply  which  existed  in  the  year  1877  ;  exceptionally  large  importation 
in  that  year  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  European  beetroot  crop,  ib.  6374-6385. 
6617,6618. 

Information  relative  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  raw  sugar ;  the  increased 
importation  since  1862  has  been  about  50  per  cent.  Sir  L.  Mallei  6288-6297.  6304- 

6310 Great  importance  to  the  English  consumer  that  a  source  of  supply  should  be 

kept  open  which  is  not  dependent  on  exceptional  seasons  and  other  causes,  ib.  6383. 

Reduction  in  the  stock  of  raw  sugar  in  the  year  1878  in  consequence  of  the  unnatural 
stimulus  in  the  two  previous  year?,  which  led  to  an  inevitable  reaction,  Sir  L.  Mallet  6570, 
6571. 

Tables  showing  the  imports  and  exports  in  each  of  the  years  1873-77,  Jp/?.  332, 
333- 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Lubbock  showing  the  import  of  continental  beet  sugar, 
foreign  cane  sugar,  and  British  cane  sugar  in  1862  and  186b,  and  in  each  of  the  years 
1871-78,  App.  404-406. 

Annual  production  of  raw  sugar  in  the  several  Colonies  and  in  Europe,  in  each  year 
since  1853,  App.  409. 

See  also  Austro^Uungary.        Bounties.  Cane  Sugar.  Conferences  and  Con-^ 

ventions.  Consumers.  Countervailing  Duty.  Demerara.  France. 

Holland.        Moist  Sugar.        Price.         West  Indies. 

Reappointment  of  Committee.     Recommendation  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  Rep.  \\u 

32  K  3  P  Reciprocity. 
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Reciprocity.     Disapproval  of  the  reciprocity  theory;  argument  that  every  country  has  the 
right  to  prohibit  imports,  Walpole  5201-5204. 

See  also  Countervailing  Duty.        Free  Trade. 

Reduction  of  Duties.     Considerable  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  since  1864;  increase  in 
consumption  partly  owing  to  this  fact,  Martineau  6037-6041. 

Refisers  {Refined  Sugar): 

1.  Representations  on  the  part  of  Refiners  as  to  the  gradual  Extinction  of  the 

Loaf  Sugar  Trade  through  the  A  ction  of  the  Poreign  Bounties. 

2.  Quantity  of  Raw  Sugar  used  in  the  Refineries. 

3.  Imports  and  Exports  of  Refined  Sugar. 

4.  Memorials  firom  the  Refiners  with  reference  to  Conventions  on  the  Subject  of 

Foreign  JDuties  and  Bounties. 
6.  Views  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet  upon  the  Question  of  Depression  in  the  Trade. 

1.  Representations  on  the  part  of  Re/iners  as  to  the  gradual  Extinction  of  the  Loaf 

Sugar  Trade  through  the  Action  of  the  Foreign  Bounties : 

Existence  of  but  one  sugar  refinery  at  the  present  time  out  of  thirty  wbicb  were  work- 
ing in  1864,  Martineau  14.  20-26.  6005,  6006.  6113-6121 Important  effect  of  the 

operation  of  the  foreign  bounties  since  the  change  in  the  duties  tn   1864,  in  diminishing 

the  loaf-sugar  re6ning  trade  of  this  country,  ib.  27.  110,  111 Limited  extent  to  which 

loaf-§ugar  refiners  produce  ^so  moist  sugar,  ib.  41-46 

Explanation  as  to  there  being  two  other  loaf-sugar  refineries  in  London  besides  that  of 
witness  now  in  operation ;  probable  inducement  to  re-commence  work  through  the  im- 
proved price  of  refined  ^^ugar,  Martineau  378-390— Total  of  five  or  six  bouses  yet  left 
with  machinery  ready  to  go  to  work,  ib.  391-393. 

Kecent  period  at  which  witness'  firm  commenced  loaf  sugar  refining ;  inducement  to 
do  so  throiigh  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  French  law,  Duncan  924-928.  934^-936 
——-Restricted  production  of  loaf  sugar  by  witness'  firm,  as  only  a  limited  quantity  can 
be  sold  at  a  profit,  ib.  937-947. 

Lengthened  experience  of  witness  as  a  sugar  refiner ;  extensive  business  carried  on  by 
his  firm  until  finally  compelled,  in  1875,  to  suspend  refining  operations  on  account  of  the 

injurious  effect  of  the  French  sugar  bounties,  Gadesden  1247-1259 Efficient  conduct 

of  the  business,  and  excellence  of  the  manufacture^  notwithatanding  which»  succeasful 
competition  with  France  was  found  impossible,  though  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
refinery  going,  ib.  1251-1259. 

Effect  of  the  bounties  in  gradually  excluding  from  the  trade  every  one  of  the  houses, 
witli  a  single  exception,  which  were  in  operation  when  witness  first  came  to  London 
(1832);  great  loss  of  capital  involved,  whilst  several  firms  have  been  ruined^  Gadesden 

I26i-I2b6 Reason  why  witness  did  not  alter  his  refinery  so  as  to  turn  out  moist 

sugar,  ib.  1462. 

Practical  extinction  of  loaf-sugar  refining  in  this  country,  Easton  1766,  1767 

Limited  production  of  moist  sugar  by  witness'  firm,  Martineau  2139 Experiment 

being  made  by  Mr.  Duncan  in  the  production  of  loaf  sugar  as  well  as  moist,  ib.  2140- 

2142 Contradiction   of  a  statement  in  the  "Times,"  that  no  sugar  refineries  in 

England  have  been  shut  up  in  the  last  two  years.  Hill  3024,  3025. 

Additional  infurmation  respecting  the  English  refining  trade ;  large  amount  of  capital 
lying  absolutely  idle  in  the  trade  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  business  owing  to  the 
bounties,  Martineau  6000-6008.  6018-6029.  6107-613;^.  6202,  6203.  6228-6241— 
Grounds  for  contending  that  the  refinmg  industry  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  consumption,  ib.  6027-6029.  6103-6107. 

Explanation  that  the  late  increase  in  the  sugar  trade  must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
prosperity;  argument  that  the  closing  of  eight  sugar  refineries  on  the  Clyde  is  a  clear 
proof  that  the  trade  is  not  a  prosperous  one,  Martineau  6202,  6203.  6222-6242. 

2.  Quantity  of  Raw  Sugar  used  in  the  R^n&ries  ; 

Use  of  about  200,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  annually  in  the  English  refineries,  Martineau  15. 

3.  Imports  and  Exports  of  Refined  Sugar : 

Decline  since  1876  in  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar ;  the  import  has  increased  aince 
1862  as  much  as  1,000  per  cent..  Sir  L.  Mallet  6268-6303.  6333. 

Table  showing  the  imports  and  exports  in  each  of  the  years  1873-77,  ijep.  332,  333. 

4.  Memorials  from  the  Refiners  with  reference  to  Conventions  on  the  Subject  of 

Foreign  Duties  and  Bounties  ; 

Reference  to  a  memorial  from  all  the  sugar  refiners  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Treesury  in  1872,  as  setting  forth  in  detail  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  Convention  of 
1864,  Martineau  200-211. 

Amplified 
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4.  Memorials  from  the  Refiners  with  reference  to  Conventions,  ^c— K^ontiaued. 

Amplified  memorial  submitted  by  the  British  refiners  to  the  Treasury^  dated  6th  May 
1872,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Government  agreed  to  take  steps  to  call  a  confereDce 
for  the  modification  of  the  Convention  of  1864  5  Martineau  329-332.  370. 

Rejection,  by  the  British  Government,  of  the  protocol  of  May  1873;  reasons  submitted 
by  the  British  refiners  and  by  the  West  India.  Committee  which  may  have  induced 
Government  not  to  ratify  the  protocol,  Martineau  548.  661-663, 

Reference  in  refiners'  memorial  of  August  1873  to  the  approaching  expiration  in  1876 
of  the  Convention  of  1864 ;  belief  that  no  proposal  was  made  for  its  renewal,  Martineau 

569-67^- 

Still  further  memorial  from  English  refiners  in  October  1873  adverse  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  system  under  the  Convention  of  1 864,  Martineau  673* 

5»   Views  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet  upon  the  Question  of  Depression  in  the  Trade  : 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  there  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time  any  permanent 
or  general  want  of  prosperity  in  the  sugar  trade  as  a  whole  ;  admission,  however,  that 
particular  branches  of  the  trade  may  be  suffering  from  causes  which  it  may  be  possible 

to  remove.  Sir  Z.  Mallet  5670-5688 Statistics  having  refereace  to  the  general  state 

of  the  trade  in  each  year  from  1862  to   1877  inclusive;  remarkable  increase  in  these 
years  in  several  branches  of  the  trade,  ib,  5671-5677. 

Particular  branches  of  the  trade  which  have  principally  suffered  from  the  general 
depression  of  business ;  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  decline    in  question,  Sir 

X.  Mallet  5678-5688 Conclusion  that  the  loaf-sugar  refining  trade  is  undergoing  a 

progressive  process  of  extinction ;  depression,  also,  in  the  West  India  trade,  ib.  5678. 
6320-6333. 

Difficulty  in  reconciling  the  similar  complaints  made  by  the  British  sugar  refiners  and 
the  Wesi  Indian  growers  as  to  the  injury  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  foreign 
bounties ;  supposition  that  the  refiners  benefit  by  the  depression  in  price  of  the  raw  sugar. 
Sir  L.  Mallet  5709. 

Further  argument  that  the  present  inquiry  has  not  become  necessary  on  account  of  any 
decline  in  the  foreign  trade  01  the  country,  but  only  in  consequence  of  depression  in 

particular  branches  of  British  industry.  Sir  L.  Mallet  6281-6287 Admission  that  if 

the  refined  sugar  which  we  import  takes  the  place  of  the  sugar  which  we  manufacture,  it 
is  an  indication  of  depression  in  the  refining  trade,  ih.  6281--6283. 

See  also  Austro^Hungary.  Belgium.  Bounties.  Bristol  and  Plymouth. 

Cane  Sugar.  Capital.  Competition.  Conferences  and  Conventions. 

Consumption  of  Sugar.  Countervailing  Duty.  Employment.  France. 

Germany.  Holland.  Imports  of  Sugar,  Loaf  Sugar.  Macfie  <5r  Sons. 
Manufacturing  Processes,  Moist  Sugar.  Price.  Raw  Sugar.  Refining 
in  Bond.         Scotland.         United  Stales.         West  Indies. 

Refining  in  Bond  : 

1.  Conferences  and  Conventions  between  Great  Britain ^  France y  Hollandyand 

Belgium ;  Conclusions  arrived  at  as  regards  Refining  in  Bond. 

2.  Debates  and  Resolutions  in  the  French  Assenbly;    Law  passed  in   1874, 

but  not  enforced. 

3.  Unsatisfactory  Regulations  eventually  adopted  in  France. 

4.  Views  of  French   Fabricants    and  Refiners  favourable   to  Refining   in 

Bond. 
6.  Approval  by  the  French  Conseil  Superieur  of  the  Principle  of  Refining  in 
Bond. 

6.  Favourable  Conclusion  arrived  at  by  a   French  Parliamentan/  Commis- 

sion. 

7.  Views  of  British  Refiners;    sundry  Memorials  advocating  Refining  in 

Bond. 

8.  Evidenccy  generally y  as  to  the  ^eat  Value,  and  the  Facility y  of  Refining  in 

Bondy  as  a  means  of  abolishing  Bounties. 

1.  Conferences  and  Co7iventions   between   Great  Britainy  France y  Uollandy  and 
Belgium  ;   Conclusions  arrived  at  as  regards  Refbnng  in  Bond: 

Evidence  in  detail  relative  to  the  n^otiations,  conferences,  and  conventions  in  1863 
and  subsequently  between  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  with  a  view 
primarily  to  the  abolition  of  bounties  and  the  adoption  of  retining  in  bond,  Martineau 

168  et  seq. Comment  upon  the  action  of  the  French  delegates  at  the  conference  of 

1872  in  objecting  to  refining  in  bond,  ib.  449-451.  459-461.  467,  468. 

321.  3  P  2  Condemnation 
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1.   Conferences  and  Conventions  between  Great  Britain,  France,  ^c. — continued. 

Condemnation  of  refining  in  bond  by  the  conference  of  1873,  though  advocated  by 
the  English  delegates  and  approved  of  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands,  Martineau  541. 
648-550— r — Report  made  to  Government  by  the  British  delegates  at  tiie  conference  of 
1S73;  conclusion  expressed  that  refining  in  bond  was  the  only  proper  solution  of  the 
question,  though  they  approved  of  recourse  to  saccharimetry,  ib.  5o4-667« 

Conference  held  at  Brussels  in  May  1875,  which  resulted  in  a  convention  upon  the 

basis  of  refining  in  bond,  Martineau  674-679.  685-687 Effect  of  the  convention  of 

May  1875  that  refining  in  bond  was  to  be  established  in  Holland  and  France,  and  that 
Belgium  wajs  to  improve  her  existing  system,  ib.  685,  686. 

Comment  upon  the  refusal  of  France  to  agree  to  a  further  conference  on  the  basis  of 

refining  in  bond,  Martineau  743-759 Result  of  the  conference  of  March  1877*  that  a 

convention  was  agreed  to  whereby  France  agreed  to  limit  the  assessment  of  a  prelimi- 
nary duty  to  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  destined,  after  leaving  the  refinery,  (or  home 
consumption,  ib.  jSy,  788. 

Exceptional  position  of  Belgium  in  objecting  to  refining  in  bond,  Martineau  789-792. 
6149-6152. 

Reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  last  convention  ;  opposition  no  longer  exists  in  France 
to  refining  in  bond,  Georges  4036-4039.  4047-4053.  4076,  4077. 

Statement  that  the  failure  of  all  the  negotiations  upon  the  question  was  caused  by  the 
want  of  confidence  that  each  country  had  in  the  other  carrying  out  the  system  of  refining 
in  bond ;  if  an  identical  system  had  been  adopted  ior  every  country  it  would  have  been 
better,  Walpole  4869-4877. 

Proposal  made  by  witness  in  his  report  that  the  Government  shoakl  invite  the  several 
countnes  interested  in  the  sugar  question  to  enter  into  an  international  convention  for 
the  abolition  of  bounties,  on  the  basis  of  refining  in  bond;  belief  that  though  serious 
difficulties  would  exist  in  carrying  out  such  a  settlement  they  would  not  be  insurmount- 
able, Walpole  5084-5100— Willingness  of  all  foreign  countries  to  adopt  refining  in 
bond  with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  Martineau  6147-6152. 

2.  Debates  and  Resolutions  in   the  French  Assembly ;  Law  passed  in  1874,  but 

not  enforced : 

Importance  attached  to  the  passing  of  a  law  in  the  French  Assembly  in  March  1874 
establishing  refining  in  bond ;  witness  cannot  explain  why  this  law  was  never  carried  out, 

Martineau  ^^0,  591.  635-637 Exceedingly  important  character  of  the  debate  in  the 

French  Assembly  in  February  and  March  1074,  which  resulted  in  a  resolution  carried  by 
a  large  majority,  establishing  refining  in  bond  from  July  1875,  ib.  62i-t>37.  622. 
667-669.  675. 

Information  relative  to  the  correspondence  between  the  English  and  French  Govern- 
ments upon  the  question  of  a  speedy  enforcement  of  the  law  establishing  refining  in  bond; 
delay  urged  on  the  part  of  France  as  necessary  for  facilitating  the  regulations  on  the 
subjects,  Martineau  663-674.  679. 

Strong  movement  in  France,  and  in  the  National  Assembly,  subsequently  to  the  con- 
ference of  1876  ;  action  taken  by  about  100  deputies  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond  being 
taken  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  March  1874,  Martineau  'JTJ- 
781. 

Circumstance  of  the  French  Assembly  having,  by  a  large  majority,  resolved  that 

bounties  should  no  longer  be  paid,  Shepheard  iS^l ,  1852 Statement  as  to  the  principle 

of  refining  in  bond  having  been  assented  to  by  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch 
Assemblies,  ib.  2063,  2064. 

3.  Unsatisfactory  Regulaiions  eventually  adopted  in  France : 

Grounds  for  strongly  objecting  to  the  French  regulations  eventually  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  refining  in  bond  ;  the  regulations  were  in  fact  so  framed  that  a  drawback 

was  still  maintained  on  the  export  of  refined  sugar,  Martineau  679-684 Nor  was  any 

action  taken  under  the  regulations,  ib.  681,  682 Inconsistency  ot  the  French  regula- 
tions with  the  law  for  establishing  refining  in  bond,  ib.  684. 

Explanation  that  the  convention  of  1877  does  not  establish  in  France  the  complete 
system  of  refining  in  bond  advocated  by  witness,  Martineau  860-864. 

Statement  with  further  reference  to  the  preliminary  duty  proposed  in  France  on  raw 
sugar  entering  the  refineries,  in  connection  with  a  system  of  refining  in  bond ;  drawback 
involved,  Martineau  908. 

4.  "Views  of  French  Fabricants  and  Refiners  favourable  to  Refining  in  Bond: 

Agitation  on  ihe  part  of  the  French  fabricants,  previously  to  the  agitation  in  England, 
aG;ainst  the  system  of  classification  by  colour,  and  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond,  Mar^ 
tlntau  283-292. 

Memorial 
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4.    Views  of  French  Fabricants  cuid  Bejiners,  ^c. — continued. 

Memorial  of  the  French /aincan^*  to  Government,  on  24th  February  1872,  praying 
that  international  negotiations  be  opened  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  refining  in  bond; 

favourable  reception  of  this  proposal  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  Martineau  318-323 

Memorial,  also,  from  the  Society  of  Agriculturists  of  France  advocating  refining  in  bond^ 
ih.  365. 

Evidence  of  the  French ^incan^*  before  the  Parhamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry 
as  to  the  entire  facility  and  the  expediency  of  refining  in  bond,  Martineau  438,  439. 

Willingness  of  French  refiners  and  sugar-growers  to  come  under  refining  in  bond,  in 
conjunction  with  a  countervailing  duty,  Martineau  887,  888 Belief  as  to  the  willing- 
ness of  ihe  Paris  refiners  to  come  under  a  system  of  refining  in  bond,  Gadesden  1464. 

Opinion  that  the  French  fabricants  would  willingly  agree  to  a  countervailing  duty, 
which,  though  temporarily  injurious  to  themselves,  would  ultimately  prove  a  general 
benefit,  by  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  bounty,  Lubbock  3590-3597 • 

Agreement  come  to  in  Paris  that  the  refiners  assent  to  refining  in  bond;  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  in  this  agreement,  is  that  in  any  international  convention  there  shall  he 
a  clause  stipulating  for  a  surtax  upon  bounty-fed  sugar,  i^owywe^  4084-4096.  4196,  4197. 

4214-4217 Readiness  of  the  French  refiners  to  go  into  bond,  upon  condition  that  a 

surtax  be  placed  on  sugar  from  those  countries  which  do  not  enter  into  the  convention^ 
Walpole  4925-4929. 

5.  Approval  by  the  French   Conseil  Superieur  of  the  Principle  of  Refining   in 

Bond : 

Conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Conseil  Superieur  in  favour,  practically,  of  refining  in 
bond,  Martineau  444-447. 

6.  Favourable  Conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  French  Parliamentary  Commission: 

Importance  attached  to  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Sugar  Commission,  appointed 
upon  an  amendment  moved  in  the  Assembly  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond  ;  favourable 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Commission,  Martineau  504-508.  5-1-523.  563-565. 

7.  Views  cf  British  Refiners ;  Sundry  Memorials  advocating  Refining  in  Bond: 

Sundry  memorials  from  the  refiners  in 'this  country  advocating  refining  in  bond,  Mar^ 

tineau  200-211.  293-304.  329-332.  490-501.  520-533-  562-566.  569-573*  638-661 

Remedy  proposed  in  the  British  refiners'  memorial  of  24th  February  1872,  by  means  of 
refining  in  bond,  or  working  under  Excise  regulations,  no  duty  being  levied  and  no  draw- 
backs allowed  on  sugar  from  the  refineries  for  export,  ?&.  294-304.  31 1. 

Statement  showing  the  willingness  of  the  whole  body  of  British  refiners,  in  1872,  ta 
come  under  refining  in  bond,  and  to  bear  the  cost  of  Excise  supervision,  Martineau  311- 

31^.  360-362 Opposition  made  by  refiners  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1862  ta 

a  system  of  refining  in  bond  ;  witness  is  not  aware  of  the  reasons  for  the  objections  then 

made,  ib.  333-340 Further  memorial  from  the  British  refiner»  on  29th  August  1873, 

again  recapitulaiing  reasons  in  support  of  refining  in  bond,  ib.  562-566. 

Communication  from  the  Board  of  Customs  to  the  refiners  on  31st  October  1873, 
asking  for  a  full  statement  of  the  views  of  the  latter  to  be  laid  before  the  Government ; 
reply  thereto  on  1st  December  to  the  efiect  that  the  case  of  the  refiners  had  been 
fully  set  forth  in  the  various  memorials  presented  from  time  to  time,  Martineau  580- 
586. 

Various  alterations  proposed  to  Government  in  the  communication  of  1st  December 
by  way  of  compromise,  though  refining  in  bond  was  again   put  forward  as  of  primary 

importance,  Martineau  587-590 Careful  examination,  by  the  refiners  in  their  state- 

n.ent  of  1st  December  1873,  of  all  the  objections  to  refining  in  bond;  reply  to  each  of 
the  difiBculties  put  forward,  ib*  594-599. 

Memorial  from  the  sugar  refiners  to  Government  on  2nd  and  4th  March  1874,  urg^ing 
that  the  resolution  of  the  French  Assembly  in  favour  of  refining  in  bond  should  be  at 
once  carried  out;  argument  that  this  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Convention 

of  1864,  Martineau  638-650 Memorial   from  the  refiners  on  30th  March    1874^ 

urging  that  if  the  sugar  duties  in  this  countries  were  removed,  England  should  still  be  a 
party  to  a  convention  for  doing  away  with  bounties,  ib.  651-654. 

Long  and  careful  consideration  by  the  trade  of  the  remedial  measures  desirable  as  re- 
gards the  bounty  system,  the  result  being  that  refining  in  bond  is  held  to  be  the  only 

means  for  insuring  the  extinction  of  bounties,   Gadesden   1267-1284.   1308-1315 

Explanation  as  to  witness  having  given  evidence  in  1862  adverse  to  refining  in  bond; 
several  causes  which  have  since  induced  him  to  hold  his  present  views,  ib.  I27i-i284» 
1292-1310.  1402-1409.  1463.  1497. 

Circumstance  of  the  Clyde  refining  trade  having  advocated,  in  1853,  the  system  of 
321.  3P3  refining 
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7.    Views  of  British  Refiners,  |fc. — continued. 

refining  in  bond,  though  this  was  not  then  the  view  of  English  refiners,  Easton   1 773- 
1777. 

Evidence  to  the  eflfect  that  refining  in  bond  does  not  involve  great  difficulties  in  work- 
ing ;  explanation  hereon  as  to  the  former  views  of  influential  refiners  adverse  to  refining 
in  bond,  Shepheard  1915-1918.  1965-1983.  2045-2053. 

Ccmsideration  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  1862,  the  sugar  refiners  objected  to  refining 
in  bond  ;  in  1872  all  the  trade  had  become  favourable  to  the  system,  Martineau  2264- 
2278.  2286-2292. 

Assurance  by  France,  in  1864,  that  the  complaints  of  the  English  refiners  as  to  the 
mode  of  obtaining  bounties  would  be  remedied  by  means  of  refining  in  bond,  Walpole 
4853-  4862-4864. 

8.   Evidence,  generally,  as  to  the  Great    Value,  and  the  Facility,  of  Rejining  in 
Bond,  as  a  means  of  abolishing  Bounties  : 

Entire  control  to  be  exercised  by  the  Excise  officers  under  a  system  of  refining  in 
bond ;  similar  supervision  already  exercised  in  the  numerous  raw-sugar  manufactories, 

Martineau  302,  303.  306-309 Belief  that  refining  in  bond  is  the  only  way  to  put  a 

stop  to  bounties,  ib.  305 Few  sugar  refineries  in  France  as  compared  with  sugar 

factories,  the  latter  now  working  in  bond,  ib,  307-309. 

.  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  fraud  in  connection 

with  refining  in  bond,  Martineau  341-354 Absence  of  fraud  under  the  system  of 

working  in  bond  in  the  factories  in  France,  ib,  341-346 Facility  in  the  practical 

working  of  refineries,  concurrently  with  Excise  supervision  over  the  exit  and  entry  of  the 
sugar,  ib.  365-369- 

Several  reasons  for  concluding  that  France  was  bound  to  adopt  refining  in  bond  in  lieu 

of  her  present  system  of  duties,  Martineau  663-565 Strong  argument  in  the  fact 

that  Excise  supervision  was  already  in  operation  in  500  factories  in  France  ib,  596.  599 

Sole  object  of  refining  in   bond   that  there  should  be  no  drawback,  ii.  682 

Repeated  establishment  of  the  fact  that  refining  in  bond  miglit  be  carried  out  without 
any  injury  to  the  manufacturer  or  refiner,  ib.  796. 

Conclusion  that  refining  in  bond  is  the  only  practical  remedy  for  the  existing  i^rievance, 

JDiincaTi  973-975.  1116 Primary  importance   further   attached   to  refining  in  bond, 

ib.  1116-1121. 

Circumstance  of  refininq:   in  bond  having  been   already  agreed   to  by  the  French, 

Belgian,  and  Dutch  Assemblies,  Gadesden  1484 Reference  i<>  refining  in  bond  as  the 

only  means  of  doing  away  with  bounties,  Neill  1552.  1564 Conclusion  that  refining 

in  bond  is- the  only  remedy  for  the  bounty  system,  Easton  1626-1632 No  appreciable 

increase  of  trouble  or  expense  would  be  entailed,  ib.  1631,   1632 Equal  iacility  of 

refining  in  bond  as  of  manufacturing  in  bond,  ib.  1737-1740. 

Decided  opinion  that  there  are  no  eflPectual  means  of  stoppini:  bounties  except  by 

manufacturing  and  refining  in  bond,  Lubbock  3079,  3080 Advantages  which  would 

result  from  a  system  of  refining  in  bond ;  belief  that  no  other  measure  would  satis- 
factorily abolish  bounties,  ib.  3541-3552.  3564-3570.  3654-3661.  3666-3668.  3762. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  only  mode  of  abolishing  bounties  is  to  refine  in  houA,  Fouquet 

4095,  4099.  4158-4161 Conclusion  that  if  England  were  to  impose  a  countervailing 

duty,  refining  in  bond  abroad  would  immediately  follow  ;  belief  that  refining  in  bond  is 
the  only  means  of  absolutely  abolishing  bounties,  Forster  4771-4774.  4814-4019. 

Decided  opinion  that  there  is  no  othef  system  but  refining  in  bond  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  entirely  abolishing  bounties,  though  in  some  countries  equivalents  properly 
safeguarded  may  be  accepted  in  lieu   of  refining  in   bond,  with  the  express  proviso  that 

the  duties  be  very  low,  Walpole  4896.  4909.  4911-4913.  6084-5133.  5179 Absence 

of  difficulty  in  refining;  in  bond,  whether  the  sugar  be  for  home  consumption  or  for 
exportation ;  method  oy  which  the  surveillance  of  the  Customs  would  be  exercised  in 
passing  it  out  of  the  refinery,  ib.  5101-5105. 

Admission  that  the  evidence  of  Customs'  officials  before  a  former  Committee  was 
entirely  opposed  to  the  practice  of  refining  in  bond ;  opinion  that  the  individuals  who 
gave  such  evidence  were  unmistakably  in  error,  Walpole  5106-5113. 

Great  importance  of  refining  and  manufacturing  in  bond  as  the  only  way  to  abolish 
the  bounty  system ;  belief  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  Excise  super* 

vision.  Chambers  5464-6459'  6463-6496.   66^9-6630«   6692-6618 Explanation   of 

the  circumstances  which  render  refining  in  bond  more  free  from  difficulty  at  the  present 

time  than  was  the  case  in  1862,  ib.  5592-5596.  6599-6602. 5606-5609 Non-objection 

to  any  country,  which  could  show  exceptional  difficulty  in  refining  in  bond,  coming  under 
some  other  system  which  would  equally  have  the  efl'ect  of  abolishing  the  bounties, 
ib.  5613-5618. 

Further 
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8.  Evidenc€y  generally y  as  to  the  great  Valtu^  S/t. — continued. 

Further  statement  that  there  is  no  system  which  will  abolish  bounties  except  refining 
in  bond  ;  necessity  also  for  producers  to  manufacture  in  bond,  Walpole  5788-5790. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  no  method  of  abolishing  bounties  will  be  successful 
except  refining  in  bond,  Sir  L.  iMa/fcf  6266-6273.  6558-6560. 

See  also  Austro-Hungarg,  4.  Belgium,  3.  Bounties.  Conferences  and  Conven- 
tions. Countervailing  Duty.  France.  Holland.  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce.        Refiners,       Saccharimetry.       West  Indies. 

Beunion.  Recommendation  made  by  the  Governor  of  Reunion  that  the  inhabitants  should 
abandon  sugar  cultivation  altogether,  Lubbock  3225— —Explanation  with  regard  to  the 
differential  duty  upon  rum,  ib.  3300-3302.  3351-3358. 

Rum.  Few  estates  in  Demerara  and  Jamaica  which,  in  spite  of  foreign  bounties,  might  still 
be  maintained  in  cultivation  on  account  of  the  high  class  rum  which  is  manufactured  and 
helps  to  pay  expenses,  Chambers^iQ.  5363.    ' 

Russia.  Examination  with  reference  to  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  English  Gt)vern- 
ment  making  a  treaty  with  Russia  in  1859,  which  contained  the  most-favoured  nation 
clause,  and  afterwards  in  1864,  entering  into  a  convention  to  which  Russia  was  not  a 
party,  Walpole  5224-5234. 

Report  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  containing  information  in  detail  relative  to  the  system  ot 
sugar  duties,  &c«,  in  Russia,  and  supplying  duties  on  various  points,  App.  366-368. 

Stipulations  with  r^ard  to  most-favoured  nation  treatment  of  produce  and  manufactures 
in  commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  App.  373,  374. 

Amount  of  production  of  beet  sugar  in  each  of  the  years  1 868-79,  App.  406. 

Russian  Wheat.  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  importation  of  Russian  Vheat  in  1854, 
through  German  ports,  notwithstanding  the  certificates  of  origin,  is  not  analogous  to  what 
might  happen  in  the  case  of  counter vaihng  duties  on  sugar,  martineau  2oCf^-2ioo. 

S. 

Saccharimetry.  Conference  held  in  August  1872,  attended  by  delegates  from  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  England,  the  only  result  being  a  recommendation  that  the  several 
Governments  should  cause  inquiry  into  the  question  of  saccharimetry,  Martineau  448- 
472. 

Objections  urged  by  the  British  refiners  in  1873  against  the  proposal  for  a  system 
of  optional  saccharimetry ;  view  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet  to  the  same  eflfect,  Martineau  527- 

532.  547 Protocol,  dated  3rd  May  1873,  signed  by  all  the  delegates  at  the  Conference 

in  1 873,  to  the  effect  that  whenever  the  actual  yield  of  the  sugar  does  not  correspond 
with  the  colour  recourse  should  be  had  to  saccharimetry,  ib.  539-547. 

Establishment,  in  July  1875,  of  optional  saccharimetry  in  France;  belief  that  this 
change  did  not  reduce  the  bounty,  Martineau  696-699. 

Comments  upon  the  operation  of  the  French  law  as  to  the  exercise  of  optional  saccha- 
rimetry, Martineau  731.  735-738 Risk  of  samples  being  falsified  under  any  system 

of  saccharimetry,  whether  imperative  or  optional,  16.731 Willingness  expressed  by 

France  in  1876  to  re-open  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  saccharimetry ;  comment  there- 
upon, ib.  743-759- 

Strong  objections  on  the  part  of  England,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  to  a  system  of 
saccharimetry,  though  strongly  upheld  by  France  at  the  Conference  of  1 876,  Martineau 

768-775- 

Description  of  the  French  system  of  saccharimetry,  and  of  the  fallacious  results  to 
which  liable;  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  quantity  of  crystallisable  sugar  obtainable 
from  tlie  raw  sugar,  Martineau  760-764.  782-784. 

Considerable  difficulties  under  a  system  of  saccharimetiy,  Duncan  974-984 In- 
adequacy of  a  system  of  saccharimetry  or  of  tests  of  any  kind,  Gadesaen  1269.  1471, 
1473;  Easton  1627,  1628 -Liability  to  evasion  under  any  system  of  saccharimetry, 

^eill  1549-1551- 
See  also  France^  12. 

Sandwich  Islands.     Production  of  about  15,000  tons  yearly  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

Duncan  1108 ^This  goes  entirely  to   San  Francisco,  and  is  free  of  duty,  ib.  1107, 

1108. 

Savy  Leon.  Interview  of  witness  with  M.  L6on  Say  with  the  object  of  inducing  the  French 
Government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bounty ;  statement  by  that  minister  that  nothing:  could 
be  done  by  France  until  Austria  had  agreed  also  to  a  similar  course,  Peters  2428-2433. 

321.  3^4  Letter 
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Letter  from  M.  L6on  Say  to  M.  Waddington  showing  that  so  long  as  the  Austrian 
bounty  exists  it  is  impossible  for  the  French  refiner  to  compete  with  the  British  retiner 
without  a  bounty,  Sir  L.  Mallet  571 1. 

Copy  of  letter  from  M.  L6on  Say,  dated  29th  April  1879,  relative  to  the  production 
of  sugar  in  France,  and  the  growing  export  from  Austro-Hungary  to  Great  Britain, 
Af-p.  368,  360. 

Further  information  in  detail  supplied  in  communication  from  M.  Leon  Say  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  2nd  July  1879,  Apf*  376-384. 

Scotland.  Total  of  seventeen  refineries  in  Scotland,  eight  of  which  are  now  standing  idle^ 
whilst  for  some  years  past  there  has  never  been  work  for  them  all  at  the  same  time, 

Neill  1527-1534 Tliere  are  fourteen  refineries  in  Greenock,  two  in  Glasgow,  and  one 

in  Leith,  ib.  1527. 

Cessation  of  loaf  sugar  manufacture  in  Scotland  owing  to  the  competition  of  bounty- 
fed  sugars  from  abroad,  Neill   1535-1540 Ability  of  Scotland   to   compete   with 

France  in  the  loaf  sugar  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  for  the  bounties,  ih. 

1 545- J  648' 

Statement  showing  a  considerable  increase  since  1862  in  the  production  of  the  Scotch 
refiijeries,  the  consumption  of  sugar  having  largely  increased,  Neill  1566-1567.  1570- 

1572 Information  relative  to  the  exports  of  moist  sugar  from  the  Clyde  since  1862  j 

large  increase  for  some  years,  whilst  in  recent  years  there  has  been  Qiuch  depression  in 
thertrade,  ih.  1570-1588 The  consumption  has  largely  increased,  ih.  1571. 

Large  manufacture  on  the  Clyde  as  compared  with  the  export,  the  balance  being 

accounted  for  by  the  home  consumption,  Neill  1597-1604 Re-opening  of  the  eight 

Scotch  refineries  now  standing  idle  if  the  moist  sugar  trade  were  a  profitable  one,  ih. 
1605-1608. 

Shepheard^  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  chairman  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Sugar  Refining  Companv,  at  Plymouth ;  represents  also  the  sugar  refiners  of  Bristol, 
1778-1786. 

Gteat  reduction  in  the  number  of  refineries  in  Bristol,  and  in  the  quantity  of  refined 

sugar  production,  1787,  1788 Operation  formerly  of  three  refineries  in  Plymouth, 

whereas  now  there  is  only  one;  great  reduction  since  1864  in  the  production,  1787-1789. 

1796.  1806-1810 Much  larger  proportion  of  pieces,  or  moist  sugar,  than  of  loaf 

sugar  formerly  produced  at  Bristol  and  Plymouth  ;  moist  sugar  alone  is  now  produced, 
1790-1793.  1806.  1875-1877. 

Local  advantages  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol,  respectively,  for  carrying  on  tlie  sugar 
refining  trade;  better  position  of  the  latter  as  regards  supplies  of  coal,  1797-1799-  1818. 

1943-1950.    1996-2004.   2034-2040 Severe   Continental    competition    through  the 

bounties  upon  loaf  sugar,  the  eflfect  upon  the  moist  sugar  trade  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth 

being  very  prejudicial,  1794-1796.  1806-1810.  1820 Sources  of  supply  of  raw  sugar 

in  Bristol  and    Plymouth,  beet  sugar  being  now  largely  imported ;   total  imports  into 

Bristol  in  each  year  since  1872;  1797-1803 Annual  import  of  refined  sugar  into 

Bristol,  1804,  1805 Large  amount  of  duty  formerly  paid  upon  sugar  in  Bristol^ 

1 805. 

Annihilation  of  the  moist  sugar  refining  tmde  if  there  were  foreign  bounties  on  exports 
of  moist  sugar,  1811-1813 Inappreciable  rise  in  price  to  the  consumer  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  bounties,  whilst  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  refining  trade  of  this 

country,    1814-1817.    1834.    1840-1849 Successful  manufacture   of  loaf  sugar  in 

Plymouth  during  the  Franco-German  War,  1818-1822. 

Prejudicial  effect  upon  other  industries,  and  upon  the  demand  for  labour,  by  the 
decline  in  the  sugar  trade  of  Bristol  and   Plymouth,!  823-1826.  1951-1964.  2092,  2093 

Great  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  coal  by  Bristol  refiners,  1825,  1826.  1955- 

1957 Importance  attached  to  continued  negotiations  by  Government  with  a  view  to 

the  abolition  of  bounties,  1827-1830 Free  trade,  and  not  protection,  is  all  that  is 

demanded,  1831,  1832 Precedent  afforded  by  the  abolition  of  bounties  on  foreign 

spirits  and  cigars,  1833. 

Necessity  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  refined  sugar  as  a  means  towards  getting  rid  of 

bounties,  1835-1839.  1850.   1853,  1854 Suggestion  that  a  dutjr  of  2*.  per  cent. 

would  suffice;  inappreciable  effect  upon  the  price,  1839-1849 Circumstance  of  the 

French  Assembly  naving  by  a  large  majority  resolved  that  bounties  should  no  longer  be 
])aid,  1851,  1852— —Approval  of  a  surtax  upon  imports  of  raw  sugar  if  there  were 
ibreign  bounties  upon  export,  1855-1857. 

Great  importance  of  permanence  of  supply ;  disastrous  effect  if  the  cane  sugar  supply 
were  destroyed,  and  if  in  time  of  war  we  had  to  depend  upon  beet  sugar,  1858-1864. 

^958 Expediency  of  as  many  sources  of  supply  as  possible,  it  being  very  desirable  to 

keep  up  the  cane  supply,  1858,  1859.  1923,  1924.  I9b3,   1964.  2015 Consideration 

of  the  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  moist  sugar  trade  of  Liverpool  and  the  Clyde,  whilst 

there 
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there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  trade  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  1865-1871.  2065-2082 

Large  decrease  in  the  import  of  West  India  sugar  into  Plymouth  and  Bristol, 

1872-1874. 

Much  larger  proportion  of  cane  than  beet  sugar  used  in  the  Bristol  and   Plymouth 

refineries;  high  class  of  sugar  produced,  1878-1881.  2080-2082 Decided  superiority 

of  cane  loaf  sugar  over  beet  loaf  sugar  as  regards  saccharine  matter  or  sweetness,  1882— 

1889.  1908-1912.  1940-1942.  1959-1962 Relative  effect  upon  the  manufacturer  and 

the  consumer  by  the  abolition  of  bounties  in  Austria  and  Germany,  1893-1899. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  ability  of  British  refiners  to  compete  with  foreiajners  in  the 

absence  of  bounties,   1900,   1901 Information   relative  to  the  quantity  of   coals 

used  in  sugar  refining  in  this  country,  1902-1905— Difticulty  in  stating  the  cost  of 
labour;  doubt  as  to  foreign  labour  being  much  cheaper,  1906,  1907.  1934-1939. 
1984-1986. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  refining  in  bond  does  not  involve  great  difficulties  in 
working ;  explanations  hereon  as  to  the  former  views  of  influential  refiners  adverse  to 

refining    in    bond,    1915-1918.    1965-1983.    2045-2053 Facility   in   assessing   and 

collecting  a  countervailing  duty,  1919-1921 Doubt  as  to  the  English  climate  being 

suitable  for  beet  growing  on  a  large  scale,  1922.  1929-1932. 

Objection  especially  to  the  artificial  operation  of  the  system  of  bounties,  and  the  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  producers  in  this  country,   1925-1928.   1933 Explanation  that 

witness  does  not  advocate  the  relative  cost  of  labour  in  England  and  abroad  being 
considered  by  the  Legislature  in  imposing  a  countervailing  duty,  1984-1995.  2054-2062 
—  Further  statement  as  to  the  production  of  refined  sugar  in  Plymouth  in  different 
years,  the  diminution  having  begun  before  1864;  2005-2014. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  present  price  of  moist  sugar  per  cwt.,  as  compared  with  the 

enhanced  price  during  the  Franco-German  war,  2018-2028 Relative  cost  of  coal  in 

Paris,  and  in  Plymouth  and  Bristol;  natural  advantage  on   this  score  of  the  English 

over  the  French  refiner,  2029-204^.  2083-2091 Circumstance  of  the  principle  of 

refining^  in  bond  having  been  assented  to  by  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  Assemblies, 
2063,  2064. 

Shipping  Trade.   Benefit  to  carriers  by  sea  if  there  were  a  countervailing  duty  on  bounty- 
fed  sugar  from  foreign  countries,  Eastmi  1754-1756 Great  loss  of  freights  by  reason 

of  the  effect  of  the  bounties  upon  the  West  India  trade,  Hogg  3874,  3875. 

Further  observations  regarding  the  loss  to  this  CMintrv  in  freight  on  account  of  the 
decreased   employment  of    shipping  in    the  sugar    trade;    iieneral    preference    in  the 

West  Indies  for  English  to  French  ships,  Hogg  4327-4338.  4372-4375.  4538-4540 

Serious  effect  which  a  decrease  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  trade  has  upon  the  English 
shipping  ti-ade,  Chambers  5335-5337- 

Loss  to  the  English  shipping  trade  through  the  foreign  bounties ;  belief  that  the 
abolition  of  bounties  would  relieve  materially  the  distress  in  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow, 
and  other  places,  Walpole  5918-5921. 

Slave  Labour,  Information  regarding  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  labour  question  in  the 
West  Indies ;  it  does  not  always  follow  that  slave  labour  is  cheaper  than  free  labour, 

Xt^&iocA  3504-3514 Extravagant  cost  of  slave  labour,  as  in  Cuba;  belief  that  this 

has  told,  and  virill  tell,  very  much  in  the  cost  of  slave  s<i<rar,  Hogg  4291,  4292.  4457, 

4458 Efficiency  and  economy  of  slave  labour  in  the  We^t  Indies  as  compared  with 

free  labour.  Chambers  5419-5421. See  also  West  Indies^  8. 

Soap,  Reasons  of  witness  for  objecting  formally  to  the  Excise  regulations  in  the  case  of 
soap;  this*  does  not  now  apply  to  sugar  refining  in  bond,  Oadesden  1275-1283.  1294- 
1302.  1402-1406. 

Spain,  Successful  competition  with  Spain  if  it  traded  in  French  sugar  with  this  country, 
Gadesden  1456,  1457. 

Complaint  on  the  part  of  Spain  as  to  the  application  of  the  ''  Favoured  Nation  Clause  ** 
in  excluding  her  natural  wines  from  the  Endish  market,  notwithstanding  that  siie  was 
nominally  subject  to  the  same  treatment  as  France  or  any  other  country.  Sir  L,  Mallet 
6498^503. 

Spirits.  Effect  of  the  countervailing  duty  on  foreign  spirits  adverted  to  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  application  of  a  similar  duty  to  bounty-fed  sugar, /Duncan  987-1009.  1032- 

1030.1051-1085.  1237,  1238 Precedent  afforded  for  the  abolition  of  sugar  bounties 

by  the  abolition  of  bounties  on  foreign  spirits  and  cigars,  Shepheard  1833 Statement 

as  to  the  countervailing  duty  on  spirits  not  being  a  duty  for  revenue  purposes,  Martineau 
2350-2353. 

321.  3  Q  Strikes. 
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Strikes.  Almost  total  absence  of  strikes  among  the  operatives  in  the  sugar  trade^  P^tn 
«467- 

Surtax.     See  Countervailing  Duty. 

T. 

Tobacco.  Explanation  that  the  duty  upon  tobacco  is  not  a  countervailing  duty,  but  an 
equalisation  of  the  duties  upon  the  raw  and  manufactured  article,  JValpoU  6983. 

Trade.  Various  iniiustries  which  will  be  displaced  by  the  effect  of  the  foreign  bounties  on 
sugar ;  probable  injury  to  the  iron  and  other  trade,  Peters  2438.  2504-2509,  2569- 
2595  ■  Very  injurious  effect  as  regards  British  trade  by  an  extension  of  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  West  Indies,  Hogg  3888-3890;   Chambers  5338.  63bo,  5361. 

Conchision  as  to  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  foreign  bounties  upon  other  interests  than 
the  colonial  producers  and  the  British  refiners  ;  illustration  of  this  view  by  a  reference  to 
the  Chilian  trade  with  Great  Britain,  ff^alpole  5819.  5896-5907.  5918-5922. 

See  also  Shaping  Trade.         West  Indies. 
Treaties.     See  Commercial  Treaties.         Conferences,  and  Conventions. 
Trinidad.     See  West  Indies. 

U. 

Uniform  Duty.     Reference  to  a  memorial  of  25th  March  1874,  in  strong  disapproval  of  a 

uniform   duty   in  this  country,    Mariineau   655-658 Injustice    of  a  uniform  duty 

as  compared  with   a  scale  of  duties,  and   a  classification  of  sugar,  Gadesden  1410- 

Decided  opinion  that  a  uniform  duty  has  always  operated  to  the  disadvantage  [of 
West  Indian  sugar,  and  all  sugars  which  have  the  smallest  yield,  Sir  L.  Mallet  5694- 
5696. 

United  States: 

Information  relative  to  the  system  of  levying  the  duty,  and  of  estimating  the  drawback; 
defects  complained  of,  a  bounty  beiuj^  really  given  on  export  of  loaf  sugar,  Martineau 

123-126 Laige  boimty  being  obtained  in  America  under  the  system  of  assessment  of 

sugar  by  colour,  ib.  859. 

Very  large  importation  of  loaf  sugar  from  America  as  well  as  from  France;  explanation 

hereon  as  to  the  bounty  system  in  the  States,  Duncan  948-959 Much  larger  bounty  in 

America  until  the  detection  of  frauds  in  connection  therewith,  ib.  951-956 Production 

ofa[>out  120,000  tons  of  sugar  annually  in  Louisiana,  t6.  956-- Comment  upon  the 

system  of  duties  in  America  as  regards  molasses,  &c.,  ib.  1075. 

Statement  as  to  there  being  no  duty  in  the  United  States  on  Louisiana  sugar,  or  on 

sugar  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Duncan  1 107 Dissent  from  the  view  that  refining 

in  bond  in  the  States  would  involve  considerable  diflSculty,  ib.  1109-1 115 Amount  of 

duty  on  molasses  in  America,  as  compared  with  the  drawback  on  the  syrup  from 
molasses,  2&.  1236. 

Belief  as  to  a  large  bounty  being  given  in  America,  JEIaston  1733-1735 Tendency 

to  increase  in  the  import  of  refined  or  '^hard''  sugar  from  America,  Jtfar^u<dat<  21 83- 

2185.  2194 Information  relative  to  the  increase  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the 

drawback  in  America ;  anxiety  shown  by  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  to 
stop  bounties,  ib.  2192-2199. 

Particulars  as  to  the  bounty  system  in  the  United  States ;  small  desire  on  the  part  of 

America  to  put  an  end  to  bounties,  Lubbock  3245-3254.  3338,  3339 Belief  that  any 

bounty  that  is  obtained  on  export  from  America  is  procured  by  means  of  fraud,  ib.  3247 
—  (Contention  that  America  should  not  be  involved  in  the  present  question  in  any  way ; 
indisposition  of  America  to  give  bounties,  which  is  not  done  except  unintentionally,  ib. 
3570,  3571 Information  with  regard  to  the  sugar  trade  in  America;  declaration  re- 
quired by  the  American  Government  when  a  drawback  has  been  given  that  no  Louisiana 
sugar  has  been  worked  with  other  sugars,  tA.  3768-3780.  3837-3840— Particulars 
respectii)g  the  trade ;  prohibitory  duty  imposed  by  America  with  the  object  of  keeping 
out  West  India  sugar,  Hogg  3959-3964. 

Existence  of  a  bounty  on  refined  sugar  exported  from  the  United  States ;  efibrts  made 

by  the  American  Government  to  check  this  system,  Walpole  5252,  6^53 Necessity 

for  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  duty  to  be  levied  in  the  case  of  a  country  like  the 
United  States  where  a  large  amount  of  sugar  pays  no  duty,  and  another  portion  coming 

in 
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in  from  Cuba  has  paid  duty ;  basis  upon  which  such  calculation  would  be  made,  Wa^le 
6767-6763-  6981,  698«- 

Report  by  Mr.  Drummond,  dated  19th  May  1879,  containing  information  relative  to 
the  system  of  sugar  duties,  inc.,  in  the  States,  and  supplying  statistics  on  various  points, 

^PP*    357"»369 System    in     force     for     testing    sugars,    and    preventing    frauds, 

tft.  358. 

Stipulations  with  regard  to  most  favoured  nation  treatment  of  produce  and  manufac- 
tures in  Commercial  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  United  States,  Jpp.  374. 

Total  consumption  of  sugar  in  each  of  the  years  1869-78,  App,  410. 


V. 

Vacuum  Pan.    Advantage  of  the  use  of  the  vacuum  pan  in  the  manufacture   of  crystallized 
sugar,  Lubbock  3680.         See  also  Demerara. 

Victoria.     Reference  to  a  statement  purporting  to  show  an  immense  consumption  of  sugar 
per  head  in  Victoria,  Hoffff  4354-4356. 


Wages.  Statement  that  in  consequence  of  the  competition  caused  by  the  French  bounty, 
wages  in  the  sugar  trade  were  never  raised  in  proportion  to  those  of  other  trades  ;  tne 
average  wages  were  about  22  8.  per  week,  Peters  2388-2390.  2458-2461. 

WalpoUy  Frederick  Goulburn.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Extensive  experience  of  wit- 
ness, who  is  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  in  regard  to  tiie  question 
before  the  Commitiee;  several  conferences  with  foreign  countries  at  which  he  was 
the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  4844-4851. 

Information  generally  with  reference  to  the  Conferences  on  the  sugar  question  ;  state- 
ment of  the  causes  which  led   to  the  breakdown  of  the  several  Conventions  which  had 

been  agreed  to  at  these  Conferences,  4851-4856.  4865-4894.4992-4995.  5183-5187 

Explanation  wiih  reference  to  the  intention  to  establish  a  correlation  between  duties  and 
drawbacks;  large  bounty  obtained  by  the  French  refiners  under  the  Convention  of  1864, 
in  conseqaence  of  the  correlation  not  being  carried  out,  4853-^861. 

Assurance  by  France,  in  1864,  ^^^  ^^^  complaints  of  the  En<^*lish  refiners  as  to  the  mode 
of  obtaining  bounties  would  be  remedied  by  means  of  refining  in  bond.  4853.  4862-4864 

Statement  that  the  failure  of  all  the  negotiations  upon  this  question  was  caused  by 

the  want  of  confidence  that  each  country  had  in  the  other  carrying  out  the  system  of 
refining  in  bond;  if  an  identical  system  had  been  adopted  for  every  country  it  would 
have  been  better,  4869-4877. 

Decided  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  system  but  refining  in  bond  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  entirely  abolishing  the  bounties,  though  in  some  countries  equivalents,  properly 
safeguarded,  may  be  accepted  m  lieu  of  refining  in  bond,  with  the  express  proviso  that 
the  duties  be  very  low,  4896. 4909. 491 1-4913.  5084-5133.  5179. 

Information  in  detail  as  to  the  system  of  foreign  bounties  and  their  injurious  eflfect  upon 
our  sugar  trade ;  desire  on  the  part  of  other  countries  that  England  should  settle  this 
question  on  the  basis  of  a  general  abolition  of  bounties,  4897-4902.  4914-4917.  4921- 

4924.  4938-4046.  5020-5024.  5029-5031 Conclusion  that  any  further  Conference 

which  is  called  m  regard  to  tliis  question  must  take  into  its  consideration  not  only  refined 
but  raw  sugar;  opinion  that  the  English  refiner  has  no  advantaci:e  over  the  French 
refiner  by  l)eing  able  to  purchase  raw  sugar  cheaper^  4899-4910.  4918-4920. 

Agreement  come  to  by  French  refiners  to  go  into  bond  upon  the  condition  that  a  sur- 
tax be  placed  on  those  countries  which  do  not  enter  into  the  Convention,  4925-4929  ■ 
Observations  on  the  Paper  put  in  by  M.  Fouquet ;    proposal  in  this  Paper  for  compen- 
satory duties  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  bounties,  4927-4937. 

luclination  of  Holland  to  give  up  the  bounty  system  conditionally  upon  receiving 

guarantees  from  the  other  countries  that  they  will  also  abolish  them,  4940 Strong 

measures  lately  taken  by  the  Austrian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
bounties  ;  statement  made  by  the  Austrian  Finance  Minister  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
put  the  refineries  into  bond  as  the  only  means  of  abolishing  bounties,  4941-4944. 

Argument  that  as  England  is  the  chief  sugar  market  of  the  world  she  alone  possesses 

the  power  to  settle  this  question  ;  conclusion  that  unless  England  consents  to  the  pro- 

321.  3  Q  2  posed 
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posed  Convention,  she  is  practically  preventing  the  abolition  of  the  bounties^  4944-4946 
Absence  of  difficulty  in  imposing  a  surtax  upon  sugar  in  this  country;  no  fixed  rate 
of  duty  is  difficult  of  collection,  4947-4949.  4956. 

Belief  that  if  the  Government  would  take  up  the  question  in  a  determined  manner, 
satisfied  that  their  policy  was  right,  the  question  of  aboHshing  the  bounties  would   be 

settled  in  twenty-four  hours,  4949,  4950- Explanation  ihat  a  countervailing  duly  in 

this  country  would  have  the  effect  of  collecting  the  Austrian-  bounty  at  our  ports,  and 
distributing  it  amongst  the  ratepayers  o\'  this  country;  interception  of  the  Austrian 
bounty  at  our  ports  would  neutralize  its  effect  in  stimulating  their  sugar  trade,  4952- 

4965. 

Assertion  by  the  Belgian  delegates  at  the  Conferences  tliat  there  would  be  no  difficulty 

in  identifying  the  origin  of  Austrian  sugar  going  through  Belgium,  4957-4959 

Existence  at  the  present  time  of  differential  duties  upon  sugar  coming  into  France  from 
various  countries ;  favourable  conditions  given  to  England  as  regards  duties  on  goods 
going  into  France,  4960-4962. 

Strong  complaints  made  by  the  French  fahricants  that  their  sugar  is  suffering  in  our 

ports  at  the  hands  of  Austria,  in  consequence  of  the  bounties,  4963-4965 Expediency 

of  assisting  the  French  in  this  matter  by  surtaxing,  which  would  conciliate  them,  and 
would  also  assist  our  delegates  in  future  Conferences ;  offer  of  France  to  slop  the  bounty 
upon  refined  sugar  if  we  will  assist  ihem  in  stopping  the  bounty  upon  raw  sugar,  4965- 

4972 Desirability  of  fixing  the  amount  of  surtax  by  international  arrangement; 

comparison  olthe  proposed  duty  with  the  surtax  upon  spirits,  4973""4977-  5i34~6H2» 

Conclusion  that  a  countervailing  duty  should  be  imposed  in  order  to  obviate  the 
injurious  efliects  of  the  ioieign  bounties  ;  existence  of  this  system  of  duty  in  the  case  of 
chicory,  malt,  and  spirits,  4978-4983.  4998-5006.  5025-5028.  5137-5M3- 6l52-5l55• 
5l79-5l82— Grounds  lor  the  opinion  that  a  countervailing  duty  would  in  no  sense  be 

opposed  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  4981,  4982 Explanation  that  the  duty  upon 

tobacco  is  not  a  countervailing  duty,  but  an  equalisation  of  ihe  duties  upon  the  raw  and 
manufactured  article,  4983, 

Misapprehension  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  economic  principle  of  countervailing 
duties;  argument  that  notwithstanding  the  artificial  cheapening  of  sugar  might  benefit 
individuals,  still,  for  other  reasons,  the  whole  nation  would  suffer  in  a  greater  degree, 

4984-4991.  5061-5075 Further  statement  that  there  would  be  no  practical  difiiculty 

in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  precise  amount  of  duty  to  be  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  abolishing  bounties,  4996,  4997. 

Contention  that  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  by  England  would  not  be  in 
any  way  a  retaliatory  tax ;  distinct  difference  between  a  retaliatory  tax  and  an  equalising 

duty,  5005,  5006 Grounds  for  concluding  that  Austria,  having  a  favoured  nation 

clause  with  England,  would  have  no  right  to  demand  that  her  sugar  should  be  admitted 
upon  the  same  terms  as  French  sugar ;  belief  that  Austria,  instead  of  complaining,  would 
very  much  desire  thai  England  should  settle  the  whole  question,  5006-5017. 

Statement  that  no  difficulties  were  raised  at  the  Conference  in  regard  to  countervailing 

duties  conflicting  with  the  most  favoured  nation  clause,  5018,  5019 Belief  that  the 

policy  of  the  present  and  past  Governments  has  been  to  stop  the  exportation  of  sugars 
with  bounties  ;  admission  that  the  present  Government  at  the  last  Conference  refused  to 

enttrtain  the  question  of  a  surtax,  5032-5048.  5187,  5188 Advocacy  of  the  abolition 

of  bounties  on  the  ground  of  free  trade ;  disapproval  of  all  disarrangement  of  the  natural 

course  of  trade,  5049,  5050 Explanation  that  the  present  disari-angement  operates  for 

the  time  to  the  advantage  of  sugar  eaters  only,  but  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  British 

nation,  5051-5078 Undoubted  opinion  that  the  action  of  foreign  bounties  has  been 

to  dry  up  the  source  of  supply  of  loaf  sugar  in  this  country,  5076-5083. 

Proposal  made  by  witness  in  his  report  that  the  Government  should  invite  the  several 
countries  interested  in  the  su^r  question  to  enter  into  an  international  convention  for 
the  abolition  of  bounties  on  tne  basis  of  refining  in  bond ;  belief  that  though  serious 
difficulties  would  exist  in  currying  out  such  a  settlement,  they  would  not  be  insurmount- 
able, 5084-5100 Absence  of  difficulty  in  refining  in  bond,  whether  the  sugar  be  for 

home  consumption  or  for  exportation ;  method  by  which  the  surveillance  of  the  Customs 
would  be  exercised  in  passing  it  out  of  the  refinery,  5101-5105. 

Admission  that  the  evidence  of  Customs'  officials  before  a  former  Committee  was 
entirely  opposed  to  the  practice  of  refining  in  bond;  opinion   that  the  individuals  who 

gave  such  evidence  were  unmistakeably  in  error,  51 06-51 13 Entire  change  since  1862 

of  the  conditions  under  which  sugar  is  manufactured;  antagonism  formerly  between  the 
authorities  and  the  refiners  which  does  not  now  exist,  5113-5118. 

Opinion  favourable  to  a  uniform  countervailing  duty,  5137-5142 Facility  wiih 

which  the  country  of  origin  would  be  traced  in  the  case  of  countervailing  duties,  applied 
to  outside  couniries,  5143-5151— Estimate  that  the  amount  of  duty  necessary  to 

countervail 
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countervail  the  Austrian  bounty  would  be  about  2  /.  or  3  /,  per  ton  ;  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  calculation  that  Austrian  sugar  comes  into  our  market  2  /.  or  3  /.  less  than  it 
would  otherwise,  5152-5154.  5182. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  bounty  paid  to  the  producer  in  France 
upon  the  price  of  the  sugar  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation  to  England; 
necessity  for  the  French  producer  to  sacrifice  the  bounty  upon  sugar  exported  to  England, 

in  order  to  undersell  us,  5155-5178.  5238-5241 Artificial  |>osition  of  the  French 

refiner  in  regard  to  the  benefit  derived  from  the  bounty ;  bounty  only  paid  to  him  on 
exportation,  51^9-5178 Further  allegation  that  a  benefit  derived  by  individual  con- 
sumers on  account  of  cheapness  of  price  cannot  he  considered  a  benefit  to  the  nation  if 
it  has  the  effect  of  ruining  a  national  industry,  5189-5192. 

Evidence  in  further  relation  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  foreign  bounties  upon  the 
British  sugar  trade;  chief  evil  of  the  system  is  the  uncertainty  which  necessarily  attends 
the  course  of  trade,  5190.  5193-521 1.  5220-5222.  5236.  5238-5241.  5272-52S6 De- 
cided opinion  that  the  effect  of  the  foreiiin  bounties  is  that  the  industries  of  this  country 
are  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  Legislatures ;  contention  that  duties  levied  upon  Englisn 
manufactures  by  foreign  governments  have  not  the  same  injurious  effect,  5194-5204. 

Disapproval  of  the  reciprocity  theory  ;  argument  that  every  country  has  the  right  to 

prohibit  imports,  5201-5204 Objection   on  the  part  of  the  present  and    previous 

iiovemmenls  to  the  removal  of  bounties,  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  sugar  which 
would  follow  ;  argument  that  this  evil  will  result  whether  bounties  be  abolished  by  diplo- 
matic action,  or  by  the  imposition  of  equivalent  duties,  5210-5213. 

Additional  evidence  in  support  of  imposing  a  countervailing  duty;  expediency,  if  it 
be  possible,  of  having  an  uniform  rale  of  duty  upon   all  bounty-fed  sugar,  5212-5219. 

5224-5234.   5245-5271 Grounds   for    the    belief   that  the    gain   to   the  Imperial 

Exchequer  by  the  imposition  of  a  countei'vailini;  duty  would  be  very  small,  5213,  5214 

' Disapproval  of  any  political  action  upon  this  question  which*  would  present  any 

element  of  protection,  5219.  5223. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  English  Government 
making  a  Treaty  with  Russia  in  1859,  wl'ich  contained  the  most  favoured  nation  clause, 
and  afterwards,  in  1864,  entering  into  a  Convention  to  which  Russia  was  not  a  party, 

5224-5234 Belief  that  if  the  bounty  question  is  disposed  of,  there  will  be  no  danger 

to  the  British  refiner  by  competition  with  foreign  refiners,  5235. 

Explanatory  statement  in  further  reference  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  bringing 
"  about  the  abolition  of  bounties  ;  expediency  of  entenng  into  negotiations  for  a  new  con- 
vention, one  of  the  conditions  of  which  should  be  that  countervailing  duties  should  be 
levied,  5242-5245— Inexpediency  of  at  once  imposing  a  countervailing  duty  without 

previous  international  conference,  5244 Value  of  commercial  treaties  as  productive 

of  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  ib. Desirability,  in  the  event  of  the 

imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  upon  bounty-fed  sugar^  that  the  duty  in  relation  to 
France  should  be  only  upon  refined  sugar,  5246-5249. 

Existence  of  a  bounty  on  refined  sugar  exported  from  the  United  States;  effi>rts  made 
by  the  American  Government  to  check  this  system,  5252,  5253— Approval  of 
imposing  a  countervailing  duty  only  in  the  case  of  sugar  receiving   drawbacks  upon 

exportation^  5*'i54-6257«  5263 Difficulty  which  would  arise  in  accurately  fixing  the 

amount  of  a  countervailing  duty  in  regard  to  different  countiies;  greater  facility  than 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  a  drawback,  526G-5270. 

Complaints  made  by  the  French  that  they  are  losing  the  Mediterranean  trade  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Austrian   bounty  system,  5272,  5273 Tendency  under  the  new 

Austrian  law  to  reduce  the  bounties  in  ihat  country  very  considerably,  5276-5278. 

[Second  Examination.] — Character  of  the  explanations  made  by  France  at  the  Confer- 
ence as  regards  the  low-class  sugars  stated  to  give  a  higher  yield  than  they  were  estimated 
to  give,  5713-5715 Estimated  amount  of  the  bounties  paid  by  the  Austrian  Exche- 

5uer  on  the  export  of  sugars;  impossibility  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
Lustrian  exports  to  England  in  consequence  of  their  being  lumped  with  the  German 
exports,  5716-5719.  5723-6725-  67%577«- 

Further  recommendation  that  this  country  should  enter  into  a  Convention  binding 
itself  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  upon  all  sugars  coming  from  countries  giring  draw- 
backs;   reason  for  adopting  the  word  ^'drawback,''  instead  of  *^ bounty,'*  5720,  5721* 

6739-5741-  676>-678».  679175798-  5864-  6967,5968.  5988-5991— -Explanation  of 
a  previous  answer  having  relation  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  arriving  at  the  amount 
of  bounty  given  abroad,  5722. 

Information  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  the  ^^  Favoured  Nation*'  clause  in  commercial 
treaties  upon  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  by  England  ;  grounds  for  believing 
that  no  difficulty  would  arise  under  this  clause  in  the  calculation  of  such  duty,  5725- 
5738.   6742-6761'   6764*   6782.  5863-5871.  5983-5987 Restrictions  which  apply 
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equally  to  all  the  world  under  the  Customs'  Consolidation  Act,  whether  there  be  a 
''favoured   nation"  clause  or  not;    explanation  in   regard  to  these  restrictions,  5796- 

5736 Contention  that  under  the  **  favoured  nation"  clause  sugar  can  be  prohibited 

as  well  as  cattle  coining  from  a  foreign  country,  5742,  6743- 

Opinion  that  France  has  been  subjected  to  a  wrong  in  our  markets  by  Austria  having 

gone  outside  the  spirit  of  the  "  favoured  nation"    clnuse,  5749 Necessity  for  an 

approximate  calculation  of  the  duty  to  be  levied  in  the  case  of  a  country  like  the  United 
.  otates,  where  a  large  amount  of  sugar  pays  no  duty,  and  another  portion  coming  in  from 
Cuba  has  paid  duty ;    basis  upon  which  such  calculation  would  be  made,  5767-5763. 
5981,5982. 

Argument  that  as  the  bounty  on  sugar  cominor  from  Austria  is  double  that  given  by 
Germany,  the  countervailing  duty  imposed  by  England  should,  in  the  case  of  Austria,  be 
double  that  upon  sugar  from  Germany;  belief  that  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  this  arrangement,  5765,  5766 Calculation  that  one  average  counter- 
vailing duty  of  3Z.  108.  per  ton  might  be  charged  on  sugar  coming  from  Austria,  instead 
of  differential  duties  on  raw  and  refined  sugar ;  admission  that  the  interests  of  the  producer 
and  the  refiner  as  regards  this  question  are  not  identical,  57119-5771.  5882-5895.  5972- 

5977- 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  raw  and  refined 

sugars  to  levy  the  countervailing  duty  according  10  various  standards,  5777-5782 • 

Correction  of  various  inaccuracies  in  witness'  former  evidence  ;  reference  especially  to  the 
question  whether  the  reduction  of  duties  was  preliminary  to  their  speedy  abolition,  5783- 

5787-  59>5-59i7- 

Further  statement  that  there  is  no  system  which  will  abolish  bounties  except  refinmg 

in  bond  ;  necessity  also  for  producers  to  manufacture  in  bond,  5788-5790 Contention 

that  the  efitct  upon  the  consumer  m  having  the  price  of  sugar  increaseil  in  consequence 
of  the  countervailing  duty  should  not  be  considered  ;  emphatic  opinion  that  the  consumers 
of  sugar  have  no  'rights  as  compared  with  the  West  Indian  growers,  who  alone  suffer 
wrong  in  the  matter  of  the  bounties,  5797.  5804-5819.  5828.  5940-5943.  5965,  5966. 

Conclusion  that  the  last  and  the  present  Government  have  been  strictly  correct  in 
their  policy  in  trying  to  abolish  bounties,  notwithstanding  that  the  consumer  may  be 

temporarily  injured,  5815 Additional  observations  regarding  the  injury  inflicted  by  the 

foreign  bounties  upon  other  interests  than  the  Colonial  producers  and  the  British  refiners; 
illustration  of  this  view  by  a  reference  to  the  Chilian  trade  with  Great  Britain,  5819. 
5896-5907-  5918-5922. 

Decided  opinion. that  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  would  in  no  way  lead  to. 
difficulty  as  regards  its  collection  by  the  Customs;    difficulties  in  the  colleciion  o( ad 

valorem  duties,  but  not  of  fixed  duties,  5820-5827 Assertion  that  no  tenet  of  free 

trade  is  violated  by  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  upon  any  article  of  consumption 
which  is  produced  abroad  under  artificial  conditions,  5829-5831. 

Moist  refined  sugar  not  affecied  in  this  country  in  the  same  way  as  the  loaf-sugar 
manufacture,  the  former  not  being  subject  to  foreign  bounties,  5832-5836.  5908,  5909 
»— Disinclination  of  the  Government  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar,  as  it 
might  become  necessary  to  intpose  similar  duties  upon  other  articles ;  statement  that  no 
other  article  but  sugar  receives  a  bounty,  and  so  would  not  require  such  relief,  5837- 

5847- 

Impossibility  of  dealing  with  the  foreign  Gt)vernmentB  separately  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  bounties,  5848-5853 Belief  that  Germany  and  Austria  would  now  agree  to  a 

convention  if  it  were  efficacious ;  opinion  that  the  English  Government  alone  could  give 

a  guarantee  as  to  tlie  efficacy  of  a  convention,  5855-5857 Suggestion  of  an  alternative 

scheme  in  the  event  of  the  English  Government  not  agreeing  to  impose  a  countervailing 
duty,  and  foreign  countries  refusing  to  refine  in  bond,  5858-5862. 

Additional  information  as  to  the  position  held  by  witness  at  the  Board  of  Customs; 
expression  of  his  own  opinions  and  not  that  of  the  Board  on  the  question  before  the 

Committee,  5872-5881 Great  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  British  refining  sugar  trade 

in   consequence   of   the   cheapness   of   coal    and   iron,   5897-5907 Expediency   of 

constraining  railway  companies  in  the  United  States  to  cease  charging  differential  duties 

on  com  according  to  its  destination,  5910-5914 Interest  of  the  working  men  in  the 

abolition  of  bounties,  5915-5917. 

Loss  to  the  English  shipping  trade,  caused  by  the  foreign  bounties ;  belief  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  bounties  would  relieve  materially  the  distress  in  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  and 

other  places,  6918-5921 Further  evidence  as  to  the  expediency  of   imposing    a 

countervailing  duty  upon  sugar,  5923-5929 Argument  that  the  present  low  price  of 

sugar  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  consumer  at  the  cost  of  a  probable  large  increase  of 
price  in  the  future,  6930*5932. 

Depreciation  in  price  of  sugar  wholly  attributable  to  the  foreign  bounties ;  this  reduc- 
tion is  for  the  most  part  at  the  expense  of  those  who  do  not  pay  bounty,  5933-5939— 

Explanation 
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Explanation  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  France  and  m  England  is  practically  the 

same ;  occasional  varying  conditions  in  regard  to  charges  for  Freiffhty  &c.,  5950-5955 

Expression  of  opinion  by  the  Austrian  G^overnment  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt 
the  bonding  system  as  the  only  means  of  abolishing  the  bounties;    new  law  recently 

passed  by  Austria  fixing  a  minimum  revenue  from  sugar,  5956-5964 Impossibility 

of  using  beetroot  sugar  without  its  being  refined,  5969-5971.  5978-5980. 

West  of  England  Sugar  Refining  Trade,     See  Bristol  and  Plymouth^ 

West  Indies: 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  Injurious  Effect  of  the  Foreign  St^ar 

Bounties  upon  Sugar  Prodtu:tion  in  ike  West  Indies^  and  upon  the  Con* 
dition  generally  of  the  several  Islands  ;  gradual  Abandonment  of  Estates 
on  account  of  the  Low  Price  of  Sugar ^  and  the  Losses  experienced. 

2.  Management  of  Sugar  Estates y  and  Character  of  the  Production  ;  succesrful 

Competition  with  other  Countries  but  for  the  system  of  Bounties, 

3.  Labour  Supply. 

4.  Incumbrances  on  Estates^  and  Transfer  of  Land. 

6.  Primary  Importance  of  Sugar  Cultivation,  as  the  Staple  Production  of  the 
West  Indian  Colonies. 

6.  Production  and  Export. 

7.  Price. 

8.  Injurious  Effects  generally  of  an  ^pctiuction  of  the  West  Indian  Cane 

Supply.  ' 

9.  Very  Prejucial  Result  as  regards  the  Nearo  Population. 

10.  Question  of  a  Bounty  on  Imports  from  the  West  Indies. 

11.  Claim  upon  the   Imperial   Government  Jor  a   Remedy  of   Grievances; 

Important  Benefit  to  i/ie  Mother  Country  as  well  as  to  the  Colonies, 

12.  Movement  in  favour  of  Annexation  to  the  united  States. 

13.  Treaty  Proposed  between  Barbadoes  and  Canada, 

14.  French  Colonies. 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  Injurious  Effect  of  the  Foreign  Sugar 
Bounties  upon  Sugar  Production  in  the  West  Indies,  and  iwon  the  CondMon 
general^  of  the  several  Islands;  gradual  Abandonment  of  Estates  on  Account 
of  the  £ow  Price  of  Sugar,  and  the  Losses  experienced : 

Reference'to  a  letter  from  the  West  India  Committee  on  28th  November  1873,  com- 
plaining of  the  effect  of  ihe  Frencit  system  of  bounties  upon  sugar  from  British  colonies, 

Martineau  6\g,  620 Probable  extinction  in  time  of  the  great  bulk  of  (he  present 

supply,  Gadesden  1366-1369 Grounds  for  conclurling  that  a  large  portion  of  the  West 

India  trade  is  conducted  at  a  loss,  Marlineau  2206-2211. 

Considerable  depression  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies  at  the  present  time;  special 
advantage  possessed   by  Barbadoes  during  the  general  deptession  in  consequence  of  its 

large  population,  Hill  2605-2610 Flourishing  state  of  the  West  Indies  between  the 

years  1855  and  1872  ;  ib.  2606.  2820. 

Serious  deterioration  in  the  value  of  estates  in  consequence  of  having  to  compete  with 
bounty-fed  sugar;  an  estate  at  the  present  time  could  be  purchased  for  the  worth  of  the 
cattle  and  the  movables  upon  it.  Hill  2612-2615.  2890,  2891.  2943.  2947.  2952 In- 
jurious effect  upon  the  West  Indies  generally  through  the  system  of  foreign  bounties; 
belief  that  if  this  system  is  continued  it  must  inevitably  end  in  the  extinction  of  cane 
sugar  growing,  t£.  2616-2628.  2636-2639.  2673-2683.  2692-2695.  2743-2754.   2768, 

2769.  2776-2780 Numerous  petitions  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  West  Indian 

Colonies  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  bounties,  ib,  2625,  2626. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  value  of  sugar  estates  at  the  present 
time ;  cost  to  be  incurred  in  brin8:ing  estates  into  re-working  after  cultivation  has  been 

given  up.  Hill  2856-2863.   2881.  2888-2891.  2922-2926.  2956-2959 Particulars 

respecting  estates  which  have  ceased  cultivation  during  the  past  few  years,  ib.  3020- 

3023. 

Material  injury  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  depression  in  the  price  of 
sugar;  assertion  that  at  the  present  prices  sugar  from  the  West  Indies. is  not  paying  the 

cost  of  its  production,  Lubbock  3158,  3159 Depressing  effect  which  the  uncertainty 

of  the  last  few  years  has  had  upon  the  sugar  production,  ti.  3216 Abandonmeot  of 

sugar  estates  and  i-efineries  on  account  of  the  loss  incurred  in  producing  sugar,  ib.  3374- 

3379- 

Further  evidence  to  the  e£fect  that  the  bounties,  if  continued,  will  stamp  out  the  West 
Indian  sugar  trade;  argumeiit  that  when  the  competition  of  cane  sugar  would  thus 
be  removed,  bounties  would  cease  and  there  would  be  a  higher  level  of  prices,  Litbboch 
353«  et  seq. ;  3678-3682*  3428-3433-  3669-3672. 
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1.   Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  Injurious  Effect,  S^c. — continued. 

General  abandonment  of  estates  in  the  West  Indies  within  the  last  year  or  two,  on 
accouni  of  the  owners  not  being  able  to  grow  sugar  at  a  profit ;  impossibility  for  the  bulk 
of  the  West  Indian  estates  to  pay  their  expenses  at  the  present  prices,  Hogg  385G-3859. 
3865,  3866.  3891.  3900-3904.  4017-4028. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  West  Indies  lose  six  millions  sterling  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  foreign  bounties;  calculation  that  the  only  advantage  to  the  consumer  in 
this  country  is  a  cheupened  sugar  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  Hogg 
3874-3876.  3907-392B.  3988-3997.  4474.  4499,  4600-; — Occasional  instances  in  which 
estates  ciin  produce  sugar  at  a  profit ;  assertion  that  taking  the  average  of  all  estates  they 
are  producing  sugar  at  a  dead  loss^  ib.  4420-4432. 

Further  statement  that  sugar  estates  are  being  rapidly  abandoned ;  contention  that 
they  have  not  lost  the  market  through  want  of  energy  or  enterprise^  but  that  some  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  has  affected  the  supply  of  cane-grown  sugar  throughout  the 
world,  Hogg  4596-4605. 

Assertion  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  continue  cultivation  in  view  of  the  present  low 
prices;  numerous  estates  which  are  being  abandoned   for  this  reason,  Forster  4655, 

4656.    4664,    4665.    4701.  4715.    475,1-4753 Obstacle    to    bringing  estates    that 

haTC  abandoned  cultivation  into  re-culliTation  ;  large  amount  of  capital  which  would  be 

required    to   recommence   production,  ib,  4668,  4669 Opinion  that  if  the  present 

Committee  take  no  action  in  regard  to  the  sugar  question,  a  great  number  of  the  West 
Indian  estates  will  at  once  be  given  up  in  the  belief  that  the  struggle  is  a  hopeless  one, 
%b.  4840-4843. 

Considerable  extent  to  which  sugar  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  Jamaica  ;  machinery 
of  the  abandoned  estates  purchased  by  the  Cubans,  Chambers  5302,  5303.  54.27  — 
Information  as  to  the  serious  difficulties  experienced  by  the  West  India  trade  in  conse- 
quence of  the  foreign  bounties ;  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  to  increase  the  price  of  sugar,  ib.  5312-5320.  5332.  5360,  5361.  5363.  5367.  5369- 
637»-  5381. 

Impossibility  at  present  prices  for  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  produced  at  a  profit. 

Chambers  5317 Numerous  estates  which  would  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  were  it 

not  for  the  hope  that  the  Government  would  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abolition 
of  the  bounties,  ib.  5318. 

Belief  that  if  the  present  Committee  do  not  recommend  a  course  leading  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  bounties  there  will  be  a  general  abandonment  of  estates ;  argument  that  if 
there  were  a  cessation  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies,  (here  would  eventually 
result  the  extinction  of  the  public  revenue,  Chambers  5318-5320.  5354-5359.  5263. 
6379.  5380,  5389-6392. 

Statistics  regarding  the  trade  and  the  increased  revenue  in  recent  years ;  assertion 
that  an   increase  in  the  public  revenue  is  not  of  itself  an  indication  of  prosperity. 

Chambers  5427-5441.  5509,  5510.  5619-5622.  5626-5647 Decided  opinion  that  the 

general  depression  in  this  country,  and  in  the  world  generally » is  not  the  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  the  growth  ofsugar  in  the  West  Indies,  ib.  5442-5444.  5648-5651. 

Belief  that  the  bounty  system  is  not  the  only  cause  for  the  decline  in  the  West  India 

raw  sugar  trade,  Sir  L.  Mallet  5688 Necessity  of  considering  the  question  of  the 

extension  of  the  capital  of  the  West  Indian  g^rowers  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  the 
foreign  bounties  in  deteriorating  the  price  of  West  Indian  sugar,  ib.  6492-6495. 

2.  Management  of  Sugar  Estates,  and  Character  of  the  Production  ;  successful 
Competition  with  other  Countries  but  for  the  System  of  Bounties  : 

Concurrence  of  evidence  as  to  the  prospect  of  successful  competition  of  West  Indian 
sugar  with  beet  sugar,  but  for  the  foreign  bounties,  Martineau  904 ;  Duncan  1039- 
1050;  Shepheard  1882-1889.  1908-1912;  HiU  2927,  2928;  Lubboch  3173.  3178, 
3179.  3236-3241;  jK>5y  3870,  3871 Doubt  as  to  any  prejudicial  effect  upon  pro- 
duction in  the  West  Indies,  if  by  removal  of  foreign  bounties  beetroot  sugar  could  be 
produced  in  England  in  healtliy  competition  with  cane  sugar,  Duncan  1137-1147.  1160, 
1i6k 

« 

Assertion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  has  been  any  want  of  enter- 
prise or  economy  in  the  method  of  sugar  growing,  HiU  2634,  ^635 Belief  that,  on 

account  of  the  richness  of  the  land  in  the  West  Indies,  were  it  not  for  the  bounties,, 
those  colonies  could  produce  enough  sugar  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe ;  want  of  con- 
fidence as  to  the  continuance  of  the  bounties  has  however  prevented  the  development  of 
the  industry,  ib.  2682,  2683.  2740-2742.  2855.  2892. 

Opinion  that  on  well-managed  estates  in  the  West  Indies  sugar  is  made  more  cheaply 
than  anywhere  else  ;  for  this  reason  supplies  will  never  come  from  East  India  or  China 

unless  prices  are  higher  than  they  are  at  present.  Hill  2793-2795 Argument  that 

because  the  majority  of  owners  are  absentees,  it  is  no  reason  that  tJbeir  estates  are  badly 

managed ; 
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2.  Management  of  Sugar  Estates^  and  Character  of  the  Production^  Sfc. — continued. 

managed  ;  the  production  of  sugar  on  the  estates  of  absentees  is  quite  equal  to  that  upon 
those  of  resident  owners.  Hill  2826-2837.  2909-2915.  2929-2933— —Use  of  about  a 
hogshead  of  coal  in  the  production  of  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  ib.  2873-2876. 

Circumstances  under  which  some  estates  are  capable  of  producing  more  economically 

than  others,  Hill  2960-2970 Additional  statement  that  without  bounties  there  would 

be  no  fear  of  competition  with  foreign  beetroot  sugar,  ib.  2974-2992. 

Statement  that  the  cost  of  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  is  between  20/.  and  30  Z.  per 
acre  per  annum ;  the  yield  of  sugar  would  be  about  )  i  ton  per  acre,  Lubbock  3031- 

3038.  3385-3392 Calculation  that  it  would  cost  from  40  Z.  to  50  Z.  a  ton  for  every  ton 

of  sugar  produced  upon  new  land,  ib.  3-218. 

Assertion  that  sugar  can  be  grown  in  the  West  Indies  as  cheaply  as  in  any  country  in 

the  world,  Hogg  4302-4304 Reduction  of  wages  the  only  mode  by  which  the  cost  of 

cultivation  could  be  lessened,  ib,  4446 AH  the  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  are  not 

equally  capable  of  increasing  their  production  of  sugar,  ib.  44591  4460. 

Occasional  residence  of  proprietors  on  the  estates,  though  absenteeism  is  the  rule; 
first-rate  men  employed  as  agents  in  the  large  colonies  at  high  salaries,  Hogg  4469- 

4473. 

The  number  of  estates  with  which  witness'  firm  (Thomas  Daniel  &  Co.)  is  interested 
is  between  300  and  400,  situated  principally  in  Barbados,  Chambers  5293-5296.  5382- 

5385.  5404-5406 Large  outlay  by  witness'  firm,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 

cultivation  and  improving  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  superior  character  of  the  machinery 

in  use  in  Demerara,  ib.  55597-5299.  54«>7-54i3 Report  by  a  United  States  Commission 

as  to  the  satisfactory  mode  of  sugar  manufacture  in  the  West  Indies,  ib.  5300. 

Competency  of  the  West  Indies  to  supply  sugar  that  would  hold  its  own  against  the 

production  of  any  other  country.  Chambers  5375-5377 Facility  for  the  production 

beine:  materially  increased,  if  necessary,  in  a  very  short  time,  ib.  6378,  5379 Econo- 
mical management  of  the  smaller  estates,  ib.  5386,  5387 Superior  quahty  of  the  sugar 

manufactured  in  Barbados,  Hill  2838,  2839. 

3.  Labour  Supply ; 

Disadvantages  in  the  West  Indies  on  account  of  the  want  of  labour ;  difficulties  raised 
b}'  the  Colonial  Office  in  regard  to  employin^r  coolies,  notwithstanding  their  willingness 

to  emigraie.  Hill  2696-2698.  2786-2792.  2864-2872 Difficulty  of  obtaining  skilled 

labour  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  ib.  2864*  2877-2880. 

Importation  of  labour  under  an  obligation  for  its  exportation  again  at  a  certain  time, 

Lubbock  3192,  3193 Absence  of  serious  difficulty  m  obtaining  labour,  ib.  3333-3336 

Considerable  fluctuations  in  the  sugar  crops  from  year  to  year;  great  scarcity  of 

labour  in  some  parts  of  Jamaica,  which  causes  a  decrease  of  crop,  ib.  3517-3526. 

Information  respecting  the  commercial  condition  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad ; 
settlement  of  the  labour  question  in  these  places,  and  consequent  prospect  of  a  fair  trade, 
Hoffff  3854-3860 Further  information  respecting  the  difficulties  of  the  labour  ques- 
tion ;  statement  that  it  takes  2,000  free  labourers  to  do  the  work  of  500  slaves,  £6.4286- 
4288.  4383-4400.  4451-4458 Variation  of  wages  all  over  the  West  Indies;  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  fall  of  wages  increases  the  supply  of  labour,  t6.  4289,  4290.  4387. 
^^gg Disinclination  of  the  negroes  to  work  in  the  sugar  plantations ;  the  fear  of  star- 
vation is,  in  fact,  the  only  inducement  for  the  present  generation  of  negroes  to  work,  ib. 
4387-4389. 

Additional  observations  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  the  labour  question ;  it  would 
take  three  or  four  years  to  set  up  a  sugar  estate  with  any  kind  of  labour  whatever,  Hogy 
4491-4498. 

Non-existence  of  serious  difl&culty  in  regard  to  the  labour  question  in  the  West  Indies; 
occasional  difficulty  in  the  case  only  of  Jamaica,  Chambers  5364.  537^,  5373-  54^4- 
6421. 

4.  Incumbrance  on  Estates,  and  Transfer  oj  Land: 

Numerous  instances  in  the  West  Indies  in  which  estates  are  encumbered  by  charges  of 
diffisrent  characters ;  way  in  which  these  incumbrances  operate  against  sugar  production, 
Lubbock  3822-3824. 

Absence  of  difGiculty  as  a  rule  in  the  West  Indies  in  regard  to  incumbrances  on  the 

estates;  existence  of  incumbrance   chiefly  in  Barbados, -Hoy^  4448-4450 Facility 

which  exists  for  the  transfer  of  land  ;  explanation  of  this  system,  which  is  probably  the 
best  in  the  world,  ib.  4502-4504. 

32  !•  3  R  5.  Primary 
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6.  Primary  Importmice  of  Sugar  Cultivniion,  as  the  Staple  J^-oduction  of  the 
West  Indian  Colonies : 

Specially  important  character  of  the  sugar  industry ;  ralue  of  the  estates  in  proportbn 

to  the  pro6t8  oDtained  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  Hill  2611,  2612 Statement  that 

the  production  of  sugar  is  the  &t-«iple  trade  of  the  West  Indies  ;  estimate  that  there  is  one 
man  employed  for  every  hogshead  of  sugai*  produced,  Lubbock  3188-3194.3311-3314 

Various    other   industries  occasionally  tried,  but,  to  a   great   extent,    eventually 

abandoned  for  sugar,  ib.  3189.  3312-3314. 

Dependence  of  the  revenue  taxation  and  G<»vemment  of  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  and 
Demerara  upon  the  sugar  industry  ;  serious  effects  upon  the  population  if  this  cultivation 
were  to  become  practically  extinguished,  Lubbock  3191-3194. 

Insio*ni6cant  character  of  the  production  of  the  West  Indies  as  regards  any  commodity 

other  than  sugar,  Hogg  4390-4397-; Impossibility  of  utilising  a  sugar  estate  for  any 

other  crop  if  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  Forster  4716-4719. 

Statement  that  in  Jamaica  the  exports  of  su2:ar  and  rum  are  quite  one-half  of  the 
whole  exports;  argument  from  this  fact  that  any  increase  in  the  export  of  these  articles 
would  have  a  very  important  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  Chambers  5642- 

5647- 

6,  Production  and  Export: 

Immense  increase  of  consumption  of  sugar  in  England,  whilst  the  import  from  the 

West  Indies  has  continued   almost  stationary,  Duncan  1241'1243 Statement  of  the 

quantity  of  sugar  exported  from  Demerara  and  Trinidad  in  the  years  1865  and  1876; 
decrease  in  the  last  two  years,  Hogg  3855-3864. 

Production  by  witness  of  a  diagram  showing  the  proportions  of  English  slave-grown 
and  beet  sugar  introduced  on  an  average  between  the  years  1852  and  1861  ;  import  an 
fact  shown  by  this  paper,  that  while  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  supply  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  that  from  the  foreign  tropics  has  more  than  doubled,  Hogg  3966- 

3969-3980 Statement  of  the  production  in  the   whole  of  the  West  Indies  at  the 

present  time  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  ib,  4433-4435 Increased  crop  in  the 

West  India  Colonies  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  in  the  home  market  in  1876-77; 
Chambers  5325. 

Quantities  of  sugar  imported  from  the  British  West  Indies  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  each  of  the  years  1843  to  1878,  inclusive,  App.  401. 

Amount  of  annual  export  from  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  from  1844  to 
1878,  inclusive,  App,  403. 

Amount  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  British  West  Indies  and  Ouiana 
in  each  year  from  1825  to  1842,  inclusive,  App.  403. 

7.  Price: 

Explanation  of  the  variation  in  price  in  the  years  1865,  1870,  and  1875;  inhanced 
price  at  the  end  of  1876,  through  the  failure  of  the  beetroot  crop,  Hogg  4299*4301. 

Comparative  value  of  fair  refining  West  India  Muscovado  sugar  on  the  1st  of  each 
month  during  the  years  1858  to  1879  ;  App.  402. 

8.  Injurious  Effects  generally  of  an  Extinction  of  the  West  Indian  Cam  Supply: 

Great  injury  to  English  refiners  if  the  supply  of  raw  sugar  from  the  West  Indies 

were  seriously  diminished,  Martineau  899.   900 Concurrence   of  evidence  as  to  the 

importance  of  continued  supplies  of  cane  sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  Duncan  971, 
972.  1039-1050;  Shepheard  1858,  1859.  1923,  1924.  1963,  1964;  Lubbock  ^\j8,  3179. 
3212,  3213.  3224-3226.  3532  etseq. 

Argument  that  if  cane  sugar  were  to  be  driven  entirely  out  of  the  market  the  effect 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  West  India  Islands,  without  any  ultimate  advantage  in  price 

to  the  consumer  in  this  country,  Lubbock  3217.  3224-3226 Grounds  for  the  opinion 

that  if  sugar  were  to  go  out  of  .cultivation  in  the  West  Indies,  the  diminution  on  the 

production  would  be  extremely  rapid,  ib.  3219-3222 The  United  Eangdom  is  practi« 

cally  the  only  market  for  West  India  sugar,  ib.  3230. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  injurious  effect  generally  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
sugar  trade ;  exceptional  instances  in  which  estates  are  paying  a  hk  amount  of  profit, 
Lubbock  3428-3433-  3632  et  seq. ;  3799-3824. 

9.  Very  prejudicial  Result  as  regards  the  Negro  Population: 

Effect  of  abandoning  sugar  cultivation  in  Jamaica  that  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
population  would  lapse  into  barbarism  ;  abandonment  of  Christianity  would  also  follow 
upon  such  a  state  ot  things,  Hogg  4390-4395. 

Conclusion 
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9.  Very  Prejudicial  Result  as  regards  the  Negro  Populatbm — oontinued. 

Conclusioa  that  a  restriction  of  the  West  Indian  industry  would  have  a  disastrous 
eflPect  upon  the  negro  popuiation ;  belief  that  they  would  certainly  relapse  into  a  state  of 
semi-barbarism.  Chambers  6350-6362-  6426>  5426. 

10.  Uuestion  of  a  Bounty/  on  Imports  from  the  Wesff  Indies: 

Advantage  given  formerly  to  the  producers  of  slave-grown  sugar;  question  as  to  this 
being  analogous  to  the  bounty  system,  Duncan  1098-1106. 

Strong  disapproval  of  tliis  country  giving  any  bounty  upon  sugar  coming  from  the 
West  Indies  ;  tne  probable  result  of  such  a  course  would  be  a  war  of  tariffs,  and  that,  as 
foreiijn  bounties  increased,  so  would  ours  to  meet  them,  Forster  4705,  4706.  4709-4714. 
4826^4832. 

11.  Claim  upon  the  Imperial  Government  for  a  Remedy  of  Grievances ;  important 

Benefit  to  the  Mother  Country  as  well  as  to  the  Colonies : 

Encouragement  given  by  the  present  Government  to  the  West  fndian  sugar  growers 
to  expect  that  something  would  be  done  to  remedy  their  grievances;  allusion  made  to 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy,  in  a  speech  opening  the  Legislature  at  Barbados, 
Lubbock  3213-3216. 

Letters  from  Sh-  A.  Musgrave,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  from  Lieutenant  Governor 
Dundas,  of  Barbados,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Home  Government  to  the  evil  effects 
of  the  foreign  bounties  upon  West  Indian  trade,  Lubbock  3841-3843. 

Special  claims  of  the  British  West  Indies  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment; the  principal  claim  is  tirat  the  West  Indians  are  British  subjects,  3101^^3882- 

3885.  3929-3933.  3998-4000 Statement  that  the  natural  result  of  the  West  Indies 

sending  more  sugar  to  this  country  would  be  that  they  would  take  more  manufactured 
goods  from  us  in  return ;  machinery  supplied  to  Demerara  in  the  last  twenty  years  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling,  ib.  3888-3890. 

Decided  opinion  that  it  would  be  the  gravest  misfortune  to  the  West  Indies  if  the 
money  spent  there  upon  labour  should  cease  to  be  so  spent ;  contention  that  the  West 
Indies,  if  put  upon  a  fair  basis  with  regard  to  the  Continent^  will  become  a  very  great 
and  permanent  source  of  revenue  and  profit  to  this  country,  ZTcy^  4319-5326.  4373- 

4376. 

Statejnent  as  to  the  West  India  sugar  imported  into  England  being  principally  paid  for 

by  means  of  exports  of  goods  from  this  country.  Chambers  5333-5334 Numerous 

English  trades  which  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  a  cessation  of  the  production  of 

sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  ti.  5338.  5560,  5561 Argument  that  the  transfer  of  the 

labour  and  the  money  spent  on  labour  in  the  West  Indies  would  also  be  a  great  injury 
to  British  subjects,  ib.  5339,  5340.  5559,  5560. 

12.  Movement  in  favour  of  Annexation  to  the  United  States: 

Possible  agitation  in  the  West  Indies  for  annexation  to  America  if  the  present  Com- 
mittee do  not  recommend  some  change  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar  industry ;  every 
inducement,  from  a  money  point  of  view,  for  the  West  Indies  to  become  an  American 
rather  than  an  English  colony,  Lubbock  3287-3291 .  3382-3.'^84 — ^-Expression  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  West  Indies  can  make  treaties  independently  of  the  Home  Government, 
ib.  3288-3297. 

Further  observations  regarding  the  possible  advantages  to  the  West  Indies  by  means 
of  annexation  to  America  ;  overtures  made  by  the  Unrted  States  to  the  colony  of  Deme- 
rara, Lubbock  371 1-3713 Strong  opinions  expressed  by  West  Indians  that  on  account 

of  the  hard  treatment  received  from  the  mother  countrv  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
go  with  the  United  States,  ib.  3713. 

Possibility  of  an  agitation  in  the  West  Indies  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  if 
things  continue  in  the  present  condition ;  belief  that  if  America  were  to  give  facility  for 
the  export  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  it  would  add  enormously  to  the  value  of  the 
estates,  Boyg  3882-3885.  3999.  4001,  4002. 

Further  explanation  as  to  the  advances  made  by  the  American  Gt>vemment  to  the 
West  Indies  in  regard  to  annexation;  inclination  towards  this  annexation  by  West 
Indians  on  account  of  the  continued  disastrous  state  of  the  sugar  trade,  Hogff  4358- 

4371-4376-4382. 

13.  Treaty  proposed  between  Barbados  and  Canada: 

Information  respecting  the  proposed  reciprocal  treaty  between  Canada  and  Barbados ; 
this  treaty  disallow^  by  the  Home  Government,  on  the  ground  that  the  Colonies  have  no 
right  to  make  treaties  themselves,  Hogff  3892-^897.  SgSS'-SOSS.  4003. 

321.  14,  French 
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k  Colonia: 

.t   the   syBtem    of  vHnes  m  the  French  West  Indian  islands  hax  not 

3840-C844 Inrorraation  as  to   the  French  Colonies   in  the  West 

lat  they  aie  not  so  prosperous  as  Dcmerara,  Hogtf  4461-4468.  4608- 

fro-HuHgart/,  1.         Bounliei.         Cane    Sugar.         Colonial    Company. 

ConMumpiion  of  Sugar,  Countervailing   Duty.         J)emerara. 

a   Sugar.  France.  Holland.  Moist   Sugar.  Ri<x. 

Refiners.        Refining  vt  Bond,         Rum. 
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Ordered, — \_Thur€dai/,  27 tk  February  1879]:— That  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time^  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 


Select  Committee  nominated — [Tiif^itoy,  18^  March  1879]— of — 


Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

Mr.  Dodsou. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Irdiand. 

Mr.  Watkin  WiUlams. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Mr.  Woodd. 

Mr.  Paget. 


Mr.  Courtauld. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Colonel  Colthurst 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

Sir  Colman  Rashleigh. 


Ordered, — That  Five  be  the  quorum  of  the  Conmiittee. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Si  mmary  Jurisdiction  Bill 
was  referred ; Have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments  there- 
unto. 


29  April  1879. 
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IV 


PBOGEEDINGS   OF   THE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 


Friday,  2\st  March  1879. 


HEMBEB8  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

Colonel  Colthurst. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Mr.  Paget. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 


Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Sir  Colman  Rashleigh. 

Mr.  Courtauld. 


Mr.  Secretary  Cross  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  2Sth  March  1879. 


members  present: 


Mr.  Secretary  Cross  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Honwood. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

Mr.  Woodd. 

Sir  Colman  Rashleigh. 

Mr.  Paget. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Mr.  Courtauld. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Watkin  Williams. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'ch>ck. 


Tuesday ,  1st  April  1879. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT: 


Mr.  Secbetaby  Cboss  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Colthurst. 

Mr.  Eodwell. 

Mr.  Woodd. 

Mr.  Paget. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Sir  Colman  Rashleigh. 

Mr.  Courtauld. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


SELECT  COMMITTEA  ON  THa  9UMMABZ  JUBISDICTIOK  BILL. 


FridajTf  Ath  April  \9f79. 


MEMBEB8  FBESENT: 


Mr,  Secbetabt  Cboss  in  the  Cbair. 


Mr.  Floyer. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Sir  Colman  Rashleigb. 

Mr.  Courtauld. 

Mr.  Paget 

Colonel  Coltharel 


Mv.  BodfrelL 

Mr.  Woodi 

Mr.  Spencer  Stan&ope. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Preamble  postponed. 

Clauses  1 — 3,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4y  amended^  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  by  amended. — Another  Amendment  pvoposed^  to  leave  out  in  pa^e  2,  line  19, 
the  words  **  five  pounds,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  forty  shillings  " — (Mr.  Spencer 
Stanhope) — ^instead  thereof. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  *  five  pounds '  stand  part  of  the  Clause.'* — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  BodwelL 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Mr.  Courtiuild. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Woodd. 

Mr*  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Sir  Colman  Rashleigh. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes, 

Another  Amendment  made. — Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  ta  add 
the  words,  ^^  so  that  the  term  of  hard  labour  awarded  do  not  exceed  the  term  authorised 
by  the  said  Act " — (The  Chairman). 

Question  put,  ^^  That  those  words  be  there  addsd.''*'  The  Conunittee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr*  Floyer.. 

Mi:.  Hopwood. 

Mr.  Courtauld. 


Noes,  3w 

Mr.  Woodd. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Sir  Colman  Rashleigh. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ages. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to^ 

m 

Clauses  6 — 8^  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  9. — Amendment  proposed,  iii  page  5,  line  S^  to  leave  out  sub*section  4 — (Mr. 
Hopwood). 

Question  put,  ^*  That  the  words  ^  when  the  child  is  a  male '  stand  part  of  the 
Clause."— The  Committee  divided ; 


Ayes,  IL. 

Mit  BodnreU. 

Mr.  Woodd. 

Mr.  Sptncer  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Sir  Colman  Rashleigh. 

Mr.  Courtauld. 

Mr*  Paget. 

Colonel  Colthurst. 

Clause  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  10 — 13  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
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No€t»  L. 
Mr.  Hopwood* 


Clause 


^ 
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Clause  14,  amended. — Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  9,  line  38,  to  leave  out 
the  words  "  for  a  period  exceeding  fourteen  days  " — (Mr.  Hapwood). 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  *  for  a  period  *  stand  part  of  the  Clause.*' — The 


Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Bodwell. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Attorney  GenenJfor  Ireland. 


Other  Amendments  made. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Floyer. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 
Sir  Colman  Rashleigh* 
Mr.  Courtauld. 
Mr.  Paget. 
Colonel  Colthurst 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  22nd  April,  at  Twelve  o'clock^ 


Tuesday,  22nd  April  1879. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Mr.  Secretary  Cross  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bodwell. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Paget. 

Mr.  Wfflter. 

Mr.  Dodson. 


Mr.  Attoney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Sir  Colman  Rashleigh. 

Mr.  Courtauld. 

Colonel  Colthurst. 


Clause  14,  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  15,  amended,  and  agreed  to* 

Clause  16,  disagreed  to* 

Clauses  17 — 22,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  23,  postponed. 

Clause  24,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  25th  April  1879. 


MEMBERS   present: 

Mr.  Secretary  Cross  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Woodd. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Paget. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Clauses  25 — 27,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  28,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  29 — 31,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  32,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  33 — 38,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  39^  agreed  to. 

Clauses  40--41,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Mr.  Watkin  Williams* 

Mr.  Courtauld. 

Colonel  Colthurst 


Clause 
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Clause  42,  agreed  to. 

Clause  43^  amendecL — Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  26,  line  38,  to  leave 
out  the  words  <' under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  oi  Inland  Revenue  or  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  (^  of  the  post  office,  and  shall 
apply  to  the  kv^rin^  of  sums  ordered  to  be  paid  in  any  matter  of  bastardy,  and  to  the 
imprisonment  of  a  defendant  for  non-payment  of  such  sums,  in  like  manner  as  if  an  order 
in  any  such  matter  were  a  conviction,  and  to  the  proof  of  the  sendee  of  anv  summons, 
notice,  process,  or  document  in  any  matter  of  bastardy,  and  of  any  handwriting  or  seal 
in  any  such  matter  *'; — (  The  Chairman) — instead  thereof. 

Question  put, ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 
— The  Committee  divided : 


Noe,  1. 
Mr.  Dodson. 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 
Mr.  Paget. 
Colonel  Colthurst. 

Mr.  Watkin  Williams. 

« 

Clause  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  44,  disagreed  to. 

Clause  45,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  23. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  15,  line  7,  to  leave  out  the 
words  *^  that  court,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  of 
such  offence  shall  be  payable  in  manner  provided  bv  this  section,  subject  to  this  limita- 
tion, that  where  the  person  charged  with  such  offence  is  a  child,  the  amoimt  shall  not 
es^ceed  in  any  one  case  forty  shillings.  The  court  dealing  summarily  with  any  such  in- 
dictable offence  " — (The  Chairman) — ^instead  thereof. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  *  that '  court '  stand  part  of  the  clause," — ^put,  and 
negatived. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  proposed  words  be  inserted  instead  thereof." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  '*  subject 
to  this  limitation,  that  where  the  person  charged  with  such  offence  is  a  child,  the 
amount  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  case  forty  snillings  " — (Mr.  Paget), 

Question  put,  '^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Amendment." — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Colonel  Colthurst 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Mr.  Paget. 

Mr.  Watkin  Williams. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Proposed  words  inserted  in  the  clause. — Clause  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

New  Clause  (Power  of  court  of  summary  jurisdiction) — (The  Chairman) — brought  up, 
read  the  first  and  second  time,  amended,  and  added. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  29th  April  1879. 

MEMBERS  present: 

Mr.  Secretary  Cross  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Rodwell. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Paget. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  A  ttomey  General  for  Ireland. 

Several  New  Clauses  added. 


Mr.  Hopwood. 
Sir  Colman  Rashleigh. 
Mr.  Floyer. 
Colonel  Colthurst. 
Mr,  Walter. 


New  Clause — (Restriction  on  summarv  dealing  with  adult  charged  with  indictable 
offence.) — "  Where  a  person  who  is  an  adult  is  charged  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion with  any  indictable  offence  specified  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act,  and  it  appears  to 
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the  court  that  the  offence  is  one^  which,  owin^  to  a  previous  conviction  of  the  person  so 
charged,  is  punishable  bj  law  with  penal  servitude,  the  court  shall  not  deal  with  the  case 
summarily  in  pursuance  of  this  Act   — (Mr.  PoycO— brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Question  put,  ^^  That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second  time.'' — The  Committee  divided: 

Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Ilodson. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Mr.  Paget. 

Clause  amended  and  added. 


Mr.  Hopwood. 

Sir  Colman  BashleigL 

Colonel  Colthurst. 


New  Clause — (Payment  out  of  county  rate  of  expenses  of  justices  appearing  on 
appeal)—"  Where,  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  or  any  other  Act,  whether  past  or 
future,  a  person  appeals  to  a  court  of  general  or  quarter  sessions  against  a  conviction 
or  order  of  a  court  of  summ&ry  jurisdiction,  and  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  tl^k 
fit  to  appear  as  respondents  upon  such  appeal,  the  court  of  general  or  quarter  sessions 
hearing  the  appeal  may,  if  it  seem  fit,  order  the  costs  incurred  by  such  respondents  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  county  rate  or  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate  of  the  county,  borough, 
or  place  for  which  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  acted  '* — (Mr.  Paget) — brought  up, 
and  read  the  first  time. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second  time." — The  Committee  divided : 

Noes,  6. 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Floyer. 
Mr.  Paget. 


Mr.  Rodwell. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Sir  Colman  Sashleigh. 

Colonel  Colthurst 


New  Clause — (Disqualification  of  justices) — **  A  justice  of  the  peace  shall  not  be 
disqualified  for  acting  as  a  court  or  a  member  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  by 
reason  only  that  he  is  interested  as  a  shareholder  in  a  company  which,  as  prosecutor, 
defendant,  or  otherwise,  is  a  party  to  any  application  to  or  proceeding  before  such  court, 
if  he  gives  notice  to  the  other  party  or  parties  of  his  being  such  a  shareholder,  and  such 
other  party  or  parties  consent  to  his  acting,  and  such  consent  may  be  given  notwithstanding 
that  the  application  or  proceeding  is  or  is  incidental  to  a  criminal  proceeding" — 
(Mr.  Spencer  /StonAopi?)— brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Question  put.  "That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second  time." — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Mr.  Paget. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Attorn^  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Sir  Colman  Rashleigh. 

Colonel  Colthurst 


New  Clause — (^Imprisonment  in  cases  of  cumulative  sentences  not  to  exceed  six 
months) — "  A  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  shall  not,  by  cumulative  sentences  to  take 
effect  in  succession  in  respect  of  several  offences,  inflict  on  any  person  imprisonment  for 
the  whole  exceeding  Six  calendar  months  " — (Mr.  Hopwoody—hroM^t  up,  and  read  the 
first  time. 

Question  put,  *^  That   the  Clause  be  read  a  second  time.** — The  Committee 
divided : 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Sir  Colman  Rashleigh. 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Mr.  Paget. 

Colonel  Colthurst. 

Clause  amended,  and  added* 

Schedules  considered. 

First  Schedule. — Amendment  proposed  in  page  28,  after  Section  6,  in  both  columns, 
to  add  the  words  "  obtaining  money  or  goods  by  false  pretences  where  the  value  of  the 

whole 
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whole  of  the  money  or  goods  alleged  to  have  been  obtained  does  not  in  the  opinion  of 
the  conrt  before  whom  the  charge  is  brought  exceed  Five  shillings  ''-—(Mr.  Hopwood), 

Question  put,  '*  That  those  words  be  there  added.'' — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  4.  Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 


Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 
Colonel  Colthurst. 


Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Sir  Colman  Bashleigh. 

Mr.  Paget. 


Schedule  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Schedule  II.,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  reported. 

Ordered^  To  Report. 
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REPORT 


FBOM  THE 


SELECT    COMMITTEE 


ON 


THAMES    RIVER 
(PREVENTION  OF  FLOODS)  BILL ; 


TOOETHEB  WITH  THE 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE, 


MINUTES     OF     EVIDENCE, 


AND    APPENDIX. 


Ordered,  hy  The  House  of  CommoDS,  to  be  Printed, 

13  May  1879. 


178. 
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Ordered^ — [Friday y  28fA  February  1879] : — That  the  Thames  Riveb  (Pbevbntion 
OF  Floods)  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select  Committee  of  Eleven  Members ; 
Six  to  be  appointed  by  the  House^  and  Five  by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  and  that 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1877  be  referred  to  the  said  Committee. 

That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill  presented  on  or  befi^re  the  8th  day  of  March,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee,  and  that  such  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard  by  themselves, 
their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they  think  fit,  and  Counsel 
heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill  against  such  Petitioners. 

That  the  Committee  have  power  to  alter  and  modify  the  Bill,  as  regards  the  incidence 
of  taxation  for  the  works  proposed  to  be  autliorised  by  the  Bill. 


\ 


Committee  nominated— [  7%iir«rfay,  13fA  March  1879] — of — 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  James  M'Grarel-Hogp. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu,  mscharged  18th  Mardi. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  1  Added 

Mr.  Maurice  Brooks.  J         18th  March. 

Mr.  Birley.  T 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Added  by  the  Com- 


Nominated  by 
The  House, 
13th  March. 


Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton.  )  mittee  or  Selection, 


Viscount  Emlyn. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


14th  March. 


Ordered, — [Tuesday,  \%th  March  1879] : — That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Twelve 
Members. 

That  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks  be  added  to  the  Committee. 
That  Lord  Robert  Montagu  be  discharged  from  attendance  on  the  Committee. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered, — [Friday,  25th  April  1879]  : — That  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  and  the 
Proceedings  taken  before  the  Conunittee  on  the  Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods) 
BiD,  in  Session  1877,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


REPORT p,     iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.     iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 

APPENDIX .       -        -  p.  105 
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E    E    P    0    R    T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Thames  River  (Prevention 
OF  Floods)  Bill  was  referred,  and  who  were  empowered  to  alter  and  modify 
the  Bill  as  regards  the  incidence  of  Taxation  for  the  Works  to  be  authprised 

by  the  Bill  ; Have  examined  the  allegations  contained  in  the  Preamble 

of  the  Bill,  and  verbally  amended  the  same,  and  found  the  same,  as  amended,  . 
to  be  true,  and  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments  thereunto. 


13  May  1879. 
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PRO;CEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE* 


Tuesday,  25th  March  1879. 


MEMBEBS  PBESEKT: 

Mr.  W-  E.  Forster. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 
Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FoBSTEB  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Goldney. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  28th  Aprils  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  28th  April  1879. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOBSTEB  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg.  |  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Sir  TrevOr  Lawrence. 

Viscount  Emlyn. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


Mr.  Birley. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 


Thames  Rivee  (Pbevention  of  Floods)  Bill. 

Preamble  read  the  first  time. 

Counsel :— Mr.    Crippsy    Q.C.,    Mr.    Philbrichy    Q.C.,    Mr.    O^Hara,    and    Mr 

Bazalgette, 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Dyson, 

Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read  from — 

(1.)  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Counsel :— Sir  E.  Beckett,  Q.C.,  Mr)  Wright,  and  Mr.  Prior  Goldney. 
Agent: — Mr.  Bobarts. 

(2.)  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City. 

Counsel : — Sir  E.  Beckett,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Prior  Goldney. 
Agent : — Mr.  Bobarts. 

(3.)  Fulham  District  Board  of  Works. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Collins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  ff.  Locke. 
Agent: — Mr.  Bradjield. 

{4.)  Owners  and  Occupiers  in  Hammersmith  and  Fulham. 
Counsel : — 
Agent : — Mr.  Br  ad  field. 

(5.)  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works. 
Counsel : — Mr,  Stephens. 
Agents :— Messrs.  Simpson  §/*  Wakefofd. 

(6.)  Consenrators 
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(6.)  Conservators  of  The  Kiver  Thames. 

Counsel : — Mn  Bic/uirds,  Q.C.)  and  Mr.  Richards. 
Agents : — Messrs  Wyatt  Sf  Co, 

(7.)  Millwall  Dock  Company. 
Counsel: — Mr.  Thomas. 
Agent : — Mr.  Bees. 

(8.)  London  and  St.  Katherlne  Dock  Company. 
Counsel: — Mr.  Thomas. 
Agent:— Mr.  Bees. 

(9.)  Great  Eastern  Kailway  Company. 
Counsel : — 
Agents: — Messrs.  Sherwood. 

(10.)  St.  Saviour's  District  Board  of  Works. 
Counsel: — Mr.  Bidder^  Q.C. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Sherwood. 

(11.)  Messrs.  Williams,  Brown  &  Elmslie,  and  Others. 
Counsel:— Mr.  Bidder,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  B.  Brown. 
Agents: — Messrs.  Wyatt^  Co. 

(12.)  The  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  ^Company. 
(Counsel : — 
Agents : — Messrs.  Martin  §•  Leslie. 

(13.)  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company. 
Counsel: — Mr.  Evan  Thomas. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Sherwood. 

(14.)  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company. 
Counsel: — Mr.  Thomas. 
Agent: — Mr.  Rees. 

(15.)  South  Eastern  Railway  Company. 
Counsel : — 
Agent: — Mr.  Stevens. 

(16.)  Robert  Gresley  Hall. 
Counsel: — 
Agent: — Mr.  Brown. 

(17.)  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company.  ,  „     ^    ^ 

Counsel :— Mr.  Pope,  Q.C. ;  Mr.  Richards,  Q.C;  and  Mr.  Hardmdn. 
Agents: — Messrs.  Wyatt. 

(18.)  Phoenix  Gas  Company. 
Counsel : — 
Agents : —Messrs.  Wyatt. 

(19.)  London  Gas  Company. 
Counsel : — 
Agents: — Messrs.  Wyatt. 

m 

(20.)  Sir  Spencer  M.  Maryon  Wilson. 
Counsel: — 
Agents :— Messrs.  Bell  Sf  Steward. 

(21.)  George  Ferguson. 
Counsel : — 
Agents:— Messrs.  Webster  Sf  Graham. 

(22.)  Vestry  of  Lambeth, 
Counsel : — 
Agent:— Mr.  Storr. 


(23).  Limehouse  Board  of  Works. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Freeman. 
Agent: — Mr.  Cooper. 
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Petitions  acainst  the  Bill  were  also   read  from  the  Whitechapel  District  Board  of 
Works,  and  Owners,  ie.  of  lands,  wharves,  &c,;  but  no  parties  appeared  in  support  of 
ihe  same. 

Mr,  Cripps,  Q.C.,  was  heard  to  open  the  case  in  support  of  the  Freapibla  of  the  BilL 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Guildford  B,  Richardson  swocn,  and  examiaed, 

{Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock* 


^ 


Wednesday,  SOth  April  1879- 


HEMBEBS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  W.  E.  FoESTEB  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Birley. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Viscount  Emlyn. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 


Thames  Riveb  (Pbevention  op  Floods)  Bill. 
Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued. 
Mr.  Guildford  B.  Richardson  further  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  Ist  May  1 879. 

MSHBEBS  PBB8ENT: 

Mr.  W.  E.  FoBSTBB  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 
Viscount  Emlyn. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Mr.  Birley. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 


Thames  Biveb  (Pbevention  op  Floods)  Bill. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued. 

Sir  Joseph  BazalgettCy  C.B.,  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Tw^eWe  ct'dock. 
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Fridt^y  2nd  May  1879. 

MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  W.  E.  FoBSTBB  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke.  I  Sir  Baldwyn  LeightoB. 

Mr.  Birley.  —    «Tr. 

Mr.  'Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Viscount  Emlyn. 
Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Alexander  BroMrn. 
Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 


Thames  River  (Pbevention  of  Floods)  Bill. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued. 

Sir  Joseipk  Bazalffette,  C.B.,  fiu*ther  examined. 

Mr.  John  Cory  Havers  and  Mr.  William  Henri/  Farnfield^  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mondayy  5th  May  1879. 

MEMBEBS   PBESENT: 

Mr.  W.  E.  PoBSTEB  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 


Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Goldney. 


Thames  Riveb  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill. 
Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued. 
Mr.  Henry  Lawy  sworn^  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


fVednesday,  7th  May  1879. 


mbmbbbs  pbbsbnt: 


Mr.  W.  E.  Fobstbr  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 

Viscount  Emlyn. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


Mr.  Birley. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 


Thambs  Riveb  (Pbevektion  of  Floods)  Bill. 
Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued. 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgelte,  recalled^  and  examined. 
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This  dosed  the  case  for  the  Promoters. 

Mr,  Freeman  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Limehouse  District  Board  of 
Works; 

Mr.  Bidder,  Q.c,,  in  support  of  the  Petitions  of  the—  1.  St.  Saviour's  District 
Board  of  Works,  and — 2.  Messrs.  Williams,  Brown  and  Elmslie  &  Co. ; 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Q.C.,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  the  City  of  Lonaon  ; 

Mr.  Vauahan  Richards,  Q.C,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Conservators  of 
the  Kiver  Thames ; 

were  heard  against  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday y  Sth  May  1879. 


MEMBEBS  PKESENT: 

Mr.  W.  E.  FoRSTEE  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Viscount  Emlvn. 
Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 


Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Mr.  Birley. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill. 


Mr.  Collins,  Q.C.,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the — 
Fulham  District  BoaM  of  Works ; 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the — 
Wandsworth  District  Board  ot  Works ; 

Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  in  support  of  the  Petitions  of  the — 1.  Millwall  Dock  Com- 

{any, — 2.  London  and  St  Katharine  Dock  Company — 3.  East  and  West 
ndia  Dock  Company — 4.  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company — 5.  Gas- 
light and  Coke  Company  ;— 

were  heard  against  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill. 

On  Mr.  B.  Brown  appearing  to  address  the  Committee  in  support  of  the  Petition  of 
George  Ferguson,  the  appearance  on  which  had  been  withdrawn  till  further  notice^  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  : 

Boom  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  that  no  written  notice  to  re-appear  havinff  been  handed 
in  since  the  notice  of  withdrawal  was  given,  the    Committee   refused  to  hear  the 

Petitioner. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 
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Monday  J  12M  M(^  1879. 


HSMBXfiS  PBSSEKT: 

Mr.  W,  E.  FoBSTBB  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  I  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Mr.  Birley. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 


Mr.  Goldney. 
Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Baldwjn  Leighton. 
Mr,  Alexander  BrqwxL 
YisGouat  Cmljn. 


Thames  Rivbe  (Pbbvektion  of  Floods)  Bill. 

Afotion  mftilA. 
Coi 

expenses  tu  u«  lucurrea  lor  ine  prevention  of  floods  within  the  MetiopoKtan  x^iwnci 

w  u  ^^  T^^  *^^  '^''''^^  ^^^"^^  ^"^  ^*™^^  ^^*^  «ff«<5t  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  expenses  paid  by  a  rate  levied  over  the  whole  MefropoliT''— (Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence), — The  Committee  divided :  ^ 


Ayesy  3. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 


Noe8»8. 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Sir  Biildwyn  Letghton. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 

Mr.  Birley. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Viscount  Emlyn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  *'  That  all  works  to  public  roads,  streets,  and  premises, 
vested  in  or  subject  to  the  control  and  management  of  any  Vestry  or  District  Board  of 
Works,  or  for  which  they  have  any  liability,  be  executed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  expenses  defrayed  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Metropolis''— C Sir 
Charlet  Dilke).— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 

Mr.  Birley. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Viscount  Emlyn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That  half  the  cost  of  all  works  to  be  constructed 
under  the  Bill  to  public  roads,  streets,  and  premises,  entirely  vested  in  or  subject  to  the 
control  and  management  of  any  Vestiy  or  District  Board  of  Works,  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  Metropolis  " — (Mr.  Chamberlain). — The  Committee  divided  : 

Noes,  6. 


Ayes,  6. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Birley. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Viscount  Emlyn. 


Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 
Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


Fbbambls   bead   a  second   time,  and  verbally  amended. — Question,  ^'That  the 
Preamble  as  amended  is  proved  " — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  dednon  of  the  Committee,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee  will  require  the  insertion  of  a  Clause,  limiting  die  powers  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
character  of  works  to  be  executed  under  Clause  7  of  the  BiU. 

Clauses  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  half-past  Two  o'dodc 
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Tuesdojf,  13fA  May  1879. 


MEHBBBS  PBE8BNT: 


Mr.  W.  E.  FoBSTBB  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Viscoant  Emiyn. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Mr.  Goldney. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 


Thames  Biyeb  (Pbbvbntion  op  Floods)  Bill. 

New  Clause  (Limitation  of  Powers  as  to  Works)^  added. 

Other  new  Clauses  added. 

Beport  read^  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  That  the  Chiorman  be  directed  to  move  the  House  for  leaye  to  report  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence. 

# 
Ordered,  To  Beport 
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Monday y  28<A  April  1879. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Birley. 

Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


Viscount  Emljn. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 


The  Eight  Honourable  W.  E.  FORSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Guildford  Barker  Richardson,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Philbrich 


1.  You  are  a  Member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  I  think  you  have  been  so 
for  some  15  years? — Since  1862. 

2.  You  have  been  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee? — ^I 
have. 

3.  That  is  a  committee  which  I  think  is  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Board,  and  to  which  almost 
all  the  important  matters  of  the  Board  are  re- 
ferred?— Yes;  to  which  the  subject-matter  now 
before  the  Committee  has  been  referred  for  the 
last  four  years. 

4.  You  were  a  witness  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  of  1877? 
I  was. 

5.  I  will  take  up  the  matter,  with  your  per- 
mission, rather  from  that  date,  if  you  please ; 
have  you  been  conversant  with  all  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Board 
since  that  Bill  was  withdrawn  ? — Quite  so. 

6.  I  believe  you  have  taken  part  in  those  dis- 
cussions, and  have  made  yourself  fuUy  informed 
of  the  matter  ? — I  have  so. 

7.  Have  you  read  and  considered  the  Bill  in 
its  amended  state  as  it  is  now  before  the  honour- 
able Members  of  the  Committee  ? — ^I  have  so. 

8.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  it  ? — That 
it  follows  very  closely  to  the  lines  of  the  previous 
Bill,  but  I  think  it  has  of  necessity  some  impor- 
tant variations,  which  variations  I  may  say  were 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  uome  com- 
promise between  the  members  of  the  Board  who 
were  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
Board,  and  the  majority. 

9.  May  I  ask  you,  as  a  representative  body, 
did  you  feel  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  question 
of  this  nature  should  be  settled  by  some  Parlia- 
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mentary  decision? — ^That  was    the   opinion    of         jj^^^ 
every  member  of  the  Board,  that  it  was  most  de-    J^hardion. 
sirable  that  this  question  of  Thames  floods  should 
be  finally  settled. 

10.  I  believe  the  evils  have  been  going  on,  and 
I  believe  are  practically  admitted  on  all  hands  ? — ^ 
Yes ;  for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

11.  I  gather  from  what  you  state  that  there 
have  been  divisions  of  opinion  at  the  Board  ? — 
There  have  been  so. 

12.  And  the  present  proposals  embodied  in  the 
Bill  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  at  compromise? 
— Yes,  this  Bill  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  at 
compromise.  I  should  be  wrong  if  I  conveyed 
that  it  was  an  entire  compromise,  because  there 
are  still  some  members  of  the  Board  who  are  in  a 
minority. 

13.  I  think  in  all  public  bodies  there  is  some 
one  opposed  to  the  majority ,? — 

14.  The  Chairman,']  Is  there  only  one? — I 
did  not  say  only  one. 

15.  Mr.  Philbnck,']  In  all  public  bodies  there 
is  some  small  minority  opposed  to  the  majority  ? 
— Yes. 

16.  With  regard  to  this  Bill,  according  to  your 
view,  how  does  it  leave  it  ? — ^It  leaves  it  nearly 
where  I  consider  the  old  Statutes  which  came 
down  from  Henry  VI 1 1.,  and  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act  leave  it  at  this  time ;  that  is  by 
the  69th  and  70th  Sections  of  the  Act  the  Legis- 
lature determined  that  the  prevention  of  floods 
from  river  or  rainfall,  both  are  referred  to  in  the 
same  clause,  should  be  a  duty  cast  upon  the 
local  boards  and  vestries.  The  incidence  of  the 
cost  should  rest  with  them ;  and  then  by  the 
159th  section  of  the  same  Statute,  it  declares 
that  they  have  the  power  of  levying  the  costs  that 
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may  be  incurred  in  the  prevention  of  those  floods 
over  such  parts  of  their  respective  districts  as 
they  may  consider  to  be  benefited  by  the  expen- 
diture. Therefore  the  Metropolis  Local  Ma- 
nagement Act  does  make  a  local  charge  for  the 
cost  of  protection  from  floods,  and  the  principle 
of  this  Bill  is  to  leave  it  a  local  charge. 

17.  That  is  as  to  the  works  ? — That  is  as  to 
the  works  for  the  prevention  of  these  floods. 

18.  I  will  come  presently  to  the  question  of 
compensation :  have  you  been  conversant  .with 
the  representations  that  have  been  from  time  to 
time  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
from  the  district  boards  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vention of  floods  ? — Yes.  The  main  ground  of 
objection,  I  think,  that  all  6f  them  have  made 
from  time  to  time,  has  been  that  if  they  were  to 
put  in  force  the  69th  Section,  as  is  almost  com- 
pulsory upon  them  to  have  done,  that  they  would 
nave  entailed  upon  themselves  very  heavy  and 
serious  expenses  by  the  claims  for  compensation, 
and  this  made  them  hesitate  in  acting  under  the 
terms  of  the  69th  Section.  Therefore  the  M  etro- 
politan  Board  proposed  to  assist  them  in  that. 

19.  Here  is  the  letter  of  the  7th  of  May  1874, 
from  Mr.  Ratcliff*,  of  the  Limehouse  District 
Board  of  Works : — **  Board  of  Works  for  the 
Limehouse  District,  Office,  White  Horse-street, 
Commercial-road  East,  E.,  7th  May  1874.  Dear 
Sir, —I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Works  for 
the  Limehouse  district,  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  April  last, 
having  reference  to  the  recent  flooding  of  some 
of  the  low  lyiug  districts  of  the  metropolis  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Board  to  the  69th  Section  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  1855,  which  provides, 
*  That  every  vestry  and  district  board  shall  cause 
all  banks,  wharves,  docks,  and  defences  al)utting 
on  or  adjoining  any  river,  stream,  canal,  pond,  or 
watercourse  in  such  parish  or  district  to  be  raised, 
strengthened,  altered,  or  repaired  where  it  may 
be  necessary  so  to  do,  for  effectually  draining  or 
protecting  from  floods  or  inundations  such  parish 
or  district.'  In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  inform 
the  Metropolitan  Board  that  all  the  public 
approaches  to  thie  river  in  this  district  have  been 
raised  to  a  level  sufficient  to  prevent  inundation, 
but  the  district  board  is  of  opinion  that  there  are 
serious  difficulties  against  proceeding  to  enter 
upon  private  property  to  raise  the  frontages  of 
wharves  abutting  on  the  river.  Many  questions 
would  arise,  among  others,  that  as  to  compensa- 
tion for  damage.  It  appears  to  this  board  that 
further  legislative  authority  is  necesaary  to  deal 
.with  the  question,  as  the  owners  of  wharves 
requiring  to  be  raised  to  prevent  inundation 
should  be  liable  to  defray  the  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  by  the  district  board  in  performing  the 
work,  and  the  district  board  shoula  be  indemnified 
against  consequential  damages.  The  district 
board  feel  the  great  importance  of  the  question 
being  taken  up  without  a  moment's  delay,  for  the 
evil  consequences  arising  from  the  late  inundation 
are  very  serious,  not  only  in  this  district  but  in 
bther  river-side  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and  I 
am  directed  to  urge  the  Metropolitan  Board  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  either  to  promote  a  Bill 
in  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  or  to  get  intro- 
duced into  the  BUI  they  now  have  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  power  for  the  district  boards 
to  require  the  owners  of  all  wharves  to  raise  them 
to  a  sufficient  heighth  to  keep  out  the  highest 
tides,  and  in  the  event  of  neglect  or  refusal  so  to 


do,  that  the  district  board  may  enter  and  perform 
the  works  and  recover  the  expenses  from  the 
owners,  and  that  such  expenses  be  made  a  charge 
upon  the  property.  Yours,  &c.,  Thos.  W,  Rai- 
cliff.  Clerk.  J.  E.  Wakefield,  Esq.,  Clerk, 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works."  That  letter 
is  on  the  lines  precisely  of  this  Bill  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  we  now  ask  tor,  and  that  is  what  we  were 
first  of  all  asked  for  by  several  of  those  districts. 
It  was  afterwards  that  they  asked  the  Board 
to  do  the  work  themselves,  and  charge  it  to  the 
Metropolis. 

20.  Then  there  is  a  letter  of  the  3t)th  July  1877 
from  the  St.  Saviour's  District  Board  of  Works, 
which  is  as  follows :  *•  St.  Saviour's  District  Board 
of  Works,  Board-room,  Emerson-street,  Bankside, 
Southwark,S.E.,30  July  1874.  Sir,— The  Board 
of  Works  for  this  district  have  had  under  their 
anxious  consideratimi  the  question  of  the  tidal 
overflow  of  the  River  Thames  in  the  month  of 
March  last,  and  the  means  of  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  calamity,  and  also  of  the 
powers  of  vestries  and  district  boards  of  works, 
under  the  69th  Section  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  1855,  to  which  their  attention 
was  called  by  the  circular  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  dated  17th  April  last,  and  they 
feel  considerable  doubt  whether  under  that  section 
any  vestry  or  board  of  works  have  the  power 
either  of  compelling  the  owners  of  wharves  and 
premises  having  a  frontage  to  the  river  to  raise 
their  river-walls,  or  to  enter  upon  such  wharves  or 
premises  against  the  will  of  such  owners  for  the 
purpose  of  heighthening  such  walls ;  and  they  are 
also  of  opinion  that  if  they  did  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  works  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  a 
serious  question  would  arise  as  to  the  right  of  the 
owners  of  wharves,  &c.,  to  receive  compensation 
for  any  loss,  inconvenience,  or  injury  they  might 
sustain  thereby.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
am  instructed  by  this  board,  to  apply  to  your 
honourable  Board  for  an  expressipn  of  their 
opinion  as  to  the  powers,  rights,  and  duties  of  the 
district  board  of  works  under  the  above  69th 
Section.  I  am,  &c.,  Henry  Simpson^  Clerk.  J. 
E.  Wakefield,  Ksq.,  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  Spring-jiardens,  S.W."  I  believe  that 
was  referred  to  the  solicitors  and  the  engineer  to 
report  on  the  consequences  of  the  flooding,  and 
in  the  result,  in  ^November  1875,  a  Bill  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  ? — It  was,  but  in  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  bt.  Saviour's  District  Board  of 
Works,  I  think  it  is  right  for  me  to  state,  they 
absolutely  asked  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  provide  an  embankment  on  the  south 
side  for  the  protection  of  their  district  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

21.  That  was  a  proposal  which  I  think  was 
embodied  in  the  Bill  ? — Yes ;  the  power  of  entry 
for  the  performance  of  the  necessary  works. 

22.  In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  you  are  (i  member 
of  a  district  board? — I  am  a  member  of  the 
Greenwich  Board  of  Works,  and  represent  Green- 
wich at  the  Metropolitan  Board  ot  Works. 

23.  You  are  owner  of  premises  on  the  side  of 
the  river  ? — Yes,  I  am,  as  executor  in  two  or 
three  cases,  and  as  part  owner  myself  of  property 
at  Botherhithe  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Thames. 

24.  You  know  practically  the  river  side 
frontage  of  that  part  of  the  river  ? — Yes,  we  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  in  our  board,  and 
especially  the  river-wall.     We  have  quite  four 
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miles  of  ri  var*wall  under  the  chai^  of  tlie  Oreea- 
wich  Local  Board. 

25.  Is  that  the  ^ame  wall,  the  liabilitj  to 
repair  which  was  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  the  Plumstead  case? — No,  Plumstead 
takes  the  portion  of  the  wall  next  to  the  Green- 
wich District  Board. 

26.  Further  down  the  river  ?— Just  next  to  it, 
further  than  Lombard's  Wall.  You  see  the 
word  "  Greenwich "  on  the  map,  Greenwich 
begins  where  the  words  "  L.B.  and  S.C.B.  Goods 
Depdt "  appears ;  that  is  the  beginning  of  the 
parish  of  Deptford,  which  is  the  first  parish 
within  the  area  of  the  Greenwich  district.  Then 
it  takes  the  whole  of  the  portion  ri^ht  A)und  and 
comes  dowti  to  that  red  line;  that  is  what  we  call 
Lombard's  Wall.  There  the  green  colour  begins, 
that  is  within  the  Plumstead  line.  Then  Wool- 
wich begins,  which  is  under  a  separate  district 
local  board  of  health,  but  yet  combined  under  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  and  then 
comes  the  Plumstead  Board  of  Works  down  to  the 
end  of  the  parish  of  Plumstead  to  where  the 
district  of  Erith  begins.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  the  length  of  river-wall  belonging  to 
the  Greenwich  Local  Board  must  be  as  long  as  • 
any  one  district,  except  that  of  the  District  Board 
of  Wandsworth. 

27.  The  Chairman.]  Why  do  we  see  Wocd- 
wich  on  the  north  side  ? — There  is  a  small  por* 
tion  in  the  county  of  Essex  which  is  called 
North  Woolwich,  which  comes  within  the  metro- 
politan district,  and  is  governed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. 

28.  It  is  not  part  of  your  district  ? — It  is  not 
part  of  my  district ;  mine  is  Greenwich. 

29.  Mr.  JPhilbrick;,']  Can,  you  tell  us  how  you 
manage  in  Greenwich  at  present.  The  wall  is 
kept  up  by  the  local  board  ? — We  were  advised, 
from  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  Greenwich 
District  Board  coming  into  operation,  by  our 
clerk,  who  was  a  very  eminent  solicitor,  and  also 
had  been  vestry  derk  of  Greenwich  for  many 
years,  that  we  were  imder  liability  to  main- 
tain that  wall,  and  we  should  be  liable  for  severe 
compensation  claims  if  we  allowed  the  Thames 
to  overflow  that  river  wall.  The  Greenwich 
District  Board  firom  time  to  time  have  repaired 
that  river  wall,  and  have  heightened  it,  and  I 
believe  I  may  say  now  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
protect  the  river-side  property  against  any  flood 
that  can  ordinarily  be  expected.  No  flood  arose 
firom  that  high  tide  which  rose  more  than  four 
feet  above  Trmity  high  water-mark.  I  think  our 
wall  is  4  ft  6  in.  The  Chairman  has  referred 
to  the  last  report  to  the  Committee ;  I  stated 
then,  and  gave  the  whole  of  the  documents  to 
show « that  we  made  a  special  rate  under  the 
159th  Section,  according  to  the  area  of  benefit, 
and  made  a  rate  on  one  occasion  over  that  area, 
speaking  firom  memory  now,  of  Is.  6 d.  in.  the 
j£.,  and  at  another  time  I  think  it  was  Is.  Sd. 
and  1  s»  10  d.  in  the  £.,  and  no  objections 
were  made  except  those  objections  which  come 
simply  from  complaints ;  but  no  legal  objection 
was  raised  to  it,  nor  any  attempt  made  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  rate ;  it  was  paid  by  every 
one  of  the  ratepayers  upon  whom  it  was  levied, 
under  the  159th  Section,  according  to  what  the 
Greenwich  District  Board  of  Works  determined 
to  be  the  area  of  benefit,  simply  showing  that 
under  this  particular  Act  the  Greenwich  District 
Board  of  Works,  at  least  for  one,  have  carried 
out  that  principle  in  its  entirety.     I  may  say,  in 
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continuing  the  answer,  that  not  only  has  ray  Mr. 
Board  done  so,  but  the  Plumstead  Board  of  Riehardsom. 
Works  have  done  the  same.  The  Plumstead 
Board  of  Works  had  some  doubt  as  to  their 
powers.  They  got  a  friendly  case  made  out  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Level  between  Lombard's  Wall  and  Gravesend, 
and  they  had  that  case  argued  before  the  Queen^s 
.  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court.  That  case 
was  fairly  argued,  and  I  think  the  Committee 
have  the  case  before  them ;  they  ought  to  luive 
it  before  them,  because  it  most  clearly  lays  down 
the  opinion  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  that 
the  river  bank  is  a  sewer  under  the  Act,  that  it 
is  in  the  charge  of  the  local  boards  and  vestries 
under  the  present  statute,  and  that  it  is  a  burden 
resting  upon  all  the  local  boards  and  vestries  to 
protect  their  districts  from  floods  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

30.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  map  there  is  one 
other  peculiarity  which  I  ought  to  call  your 
attention  to.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
sufficiently  familiar  with  that  case  to  tell  me  if 
I  am  right  The  Plumstead  Board  was  seeking 
to  get  a  decision  of  that  question  of  liability. 
The  question  arose  between  them  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Levels  as  t/O  who  should  pay  for 
a  portion  of  the  wall  in  the  Plumstead  district  ? 
—Yes. 

31.  The  Commission  of  the  Level  goes  over 
Plumstead  district  and  several  other  parishes  and 
places  out  of  the  metropolitan  area? — I  will  ex- 
plain it  to  you.  The  Plumstead  Board  of  Works 
found  that  the  river  wall  was  insufficient  to  pro- 
tect their  district  from  floods ;  they  called  upon 
the  Level  to  do  tne  necessary  works ;  the  Level 
either  declined  or  gave  no  answei;  to  them.  The 
Plumstead  Board  of  Works  proceeded  and  did 
the  work,  and  then  they  demanded  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  licvel  the  payment  of  that 
money ;  they  refused  to  pay  the  money,  and  then 
this  friendly  case  was  prepared  and  taken  up  for 
argument  to  the  High  Court. 

32.  The  point  I  wanted  to  call  your  attentioa 
to  was  this :  the  dispute  arose  about  the  portion 
of  the  wall  in  Plumstead  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  was 
in  Charlton,  within  the  district  of  the  Plumstead 
Board. 

33.  But  the  wall  itself,  as  a  defence,  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Plumstead  District 
Board  ? — It  extends  down  to  Gravesend. 

34.  There  had  been  a  recent  commission,  I 
think,  in  1865  to  the  Commissioners  of  that 
level,  giving  them  jurisdiction,  or  purporting  to 
give  them  jurisdiction,  from  Lombard's  Widl 
down  to  Gravesend? — Yes;  down  to  Graves- 
end. 

35.  The  effect  of  that  judgment  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  was  to  take  that  part  of  the  wall  which 
was  in  Plumstead  out  of  the  Commission? — De- 
cidedly so. 

36.  And  to  put  it  under  the  district  board  ? 
— The  whole  of  the  wall  from  Lombard's  Wall 
to  Gravesend  was  under  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Gravesend  Level;  but  when  the  Metro- 
politan Local  Management  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion it  was  contended  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Level  that  the  Act  took  that  portion  of  the 
river  wall  that  was  within  the  area  of  the  metro- 
polis out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  threw  it,  under 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  upon 
the  local  board. 

37.  Mr.  Goldney.l  That  is,  it  cast  a  statutonr 
obligation  upon  them  ? — It  cast  a  statutory  obh- 
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Mr.         gation  upon  them,  and  the  judgment  was  dis- 
Richardsan.    tinctly  In  favour  of  that  view. 

38.  Mr.  Philbrich.']  Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
judgment  ? — There  are  some  strong  points  in  it. 
Some  parts  of  it  ouffht^  I  think,  to  he  read. 

39.  Except  in  that  case  has  the  matter,  to 
your  knowleage,  ever  been  disputed  at  all  ? — No, 
I  think  not ;  not  to  my  knowledge ;  it  has  never 
been  disputed. 

40.  *  As  I  understand,  the  Greenwich  District 
Board  were  advised  by  their  clerk? — Yes,  We 
were  governed  by  fear,  because  we  should  have 
had  to  pay  very  much  larger  sums  for  compensa- 
tion if  we  had  allowed  the  Thames  to  tfow  over 
the  river  wall  than  the  repairs  would  have  cost. 

41.  I  really  gather  from  what  you  said  that 
it  was  mainly  the  cost  that  deterred  the  district 
boards  and  vestries  from  doing  the  works?— 
They  said  so  in  some  of  their  letters ;  you  have 
them  before  you  ;  they  stated  it  distinctly. 

42.  In  this  particular  case  the  propos^  in  the 
Bill  before  the  Committee  is  to  put  the  cost  of 
the  work  itself  upon  the  owner,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  making  the  general  taxation  of 
the  metropolis  pay  the  cost  of  the  compensation  ? 
— It  is  to  put  it  upon  the  owners,  audit  is  right 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  owner's  payment.  The  decision 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  is  so  plain  and  so  clear,  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  ratepayers  at  all,  it  is  a 
question  simply  of  owners  as  apart  from  rate- 
payers ;  it  is  the  owner  who  has  to  pay  for  it ; 
whether  the  ratepayer  improves  it  primarily  or 
not,  he  has  a  power  of  deducting  it  from  his 
owner,  so  that  it  is  the  owner  who  has  to  pay,  it 
being  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  which  the 
owner  has.  That  is  the  whole  purport  of  the 
Bill. 

43.  As  I  gather,  it  is  the  159th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1855  which  gives  power  to  tlie  district 
boards  to  make  what  I  call  a  special  rate  ? — Yes, 
the  159th  section. 

44.  On  the  parties  who  receive  the  benefit  ? — 
Yes. 

45.  Does  that' in  fact  correspond  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statute  of  Sewers  ? — It  very  closely 
does.  It  does  not  absolutely  do  so,  but  it  is  very 
close  indeed.  They  had  the  power  of  making  an 
improvement  rate,  and  they  had  the  power  of 
making  a  special  rate,  and  they  are  very  much 
akin  to  one  another,  but  I  think  the  159th  section 
of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act  gives 
a  greater  power  than  is  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  under  tne  Sewers  Act. 

46.  Again,  taking  the  Act  of  1848,  that  con- 
solidated all  the  Commissioners  in  the  Metro- 
polis into  the  Greek  Street  Commission,  as  it 
was  known  ? 

Mr.  Goldney.l  I  thought  Mr.  Cripps  said 
it  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  incidence 
of  rating  ? — 

Mr.  Fhilbrick.']  It  embodied  the  same 
principle. 

Mr.  (rofdney.l  Although  it  consolidated 
the  Boards  of  bewers,  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  rating. 

47.  Mr.  Fhilbrick.']  No ;  but"  what  it  did  was 
this  ;  although  it  did  not  alter  the  principle,  it  in 
terms  was  a  Parliamentary  declaration  that  the 
principle  was  the  right  one  ? — The  81st  Section 
says:  "When  in  the  judgement  of  the  Com- 
missioners the  expenses  of  making  or  of  enlarging 
or  otherwise  improving  or  altering  any  sewer 


shall  be  incurred  in  whole  or  in  part  for  t^e  special 
benefit  or  dnuoage  of  any  street  or  place,  lands 
or  tenements,  not  co-extensive  with  any  separate 
sewerage  district,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Com- 
missioners from  time  to  time  to  levy  on  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  lands  or  tenements  in  such  street 
or  place,  or  of  the  lands  or  tenements,  so  specially 
benefited,  a  rate  to  be  called  *  a  special  sewers 
rate,'  such  special  sewers  rate  to  be  in  each  case  of 
such  amount  as  in  the  judgement  of  the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  sufiScient  to  discharge  the  amount 
of  such  expenses,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  ought 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  to  be 
charged  on  such  occupiers,  with  interest  thereon  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  51.  in  the  100/.  within  such 
period  not  exceeding  30  years,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  in  each  case  determine  ; "  and  then 
that  special  rate  may  not  exceed  1  #.  in  the  pound. 

48.  Mr.  Fhilbrick.']  The  records  of  the  oW 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Under  the  1 59th  Section  was  the  Plumstead 
Board  charged  with  the  sole  expense  of  one 
owner  ? — No ;  they  charged  it  on  the  area  of 
benefit,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Greenwich 
District  Board  of  Works  have  done. 

49.  flave  you  seen  the  extracts  of  the  old 
Commissioners  of  Sewers? — I  have  them  all 
here. 

50.  Just  refer  to  them  ? 

The  Chairman.^  Do  you  think  it  is 
necessarv  to  go  over  all  this.  It  is  all  in 
Mr.  Bichardson's  former  evidence. 

Mr.  Goldney.]  You  have  no  record  at  all 
under  the  Commissioners  of  1848,  and  you 
have  evidence  of  what  the  Commissioners 
had  done  previously. 

Mr.  Fhilbrick.]  That  is  sa 

Mr.  Goldney.]  It  is  certainly  gone  into. 

The  Witness?]  There  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  that. 

51.  Mr.  Fhilbrick.]  I  will  not  weary  the 
Committee  by  going  through  it.  It  is  sufficient 
to  have  intimated  it,  and  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  may  ask  for  it  ? — ^Would  it  not  be  as  well 
for  me  to  say  that  we  have  records  of  the  late 
Commissioners  which  show  that  both  in  Chelsea, 
in  Wandsworth,  in  Lambeth,  and  in  Rotherhithe, 
there  were  orders  made  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers.  In  some  cases,  as  you  can  see  by  the 
list  of  names  I  have  here,  they  absolutely  and 
distinctlv  required  them  to  raise  their  river  walls 
over  ana  over  again. 

52.  Mr.  Goldnet/.]  Before  1848  ?— That  is 
before  1848.  It  is  in  1828  that  I  am  speaking 
of  now. 

53.  .They  are  all  before  1848 ;  the  Consolida- 
tion Act  ? — Yes.  When  they  did  not  do  it,  the 
persons  who  were  in  default  were  brought  up 
before  the  Commissioners,  and  two  of  them  were 
fined  100/. ;  afterwards  they  came  before  the 
Commissioners  and  applied  for  mercy,  and 
because  they  then  did  their  works  the  Com- 
missioners released  them  from  the  fine.  I  have 
here  extracts. from  the  Commissioners,  showing 
that  the  same  powers  were  used  against  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests ;  they  were  called  upon  to 
do  considerable  works  to  the  river  bank  at 
Cremorne,  where  the  high  tide  had  destroyed  it, 
and  the  Commissioners'  minutes  would  show  that 
it  was  universal  at  that  time  that  every  owner  of 
property  within  the  area  of  their  Commission  was 
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compelled^  at  their  instSj^atioD,  to  raise  their 
river  wall  at  leaat  as  high  as  was  necessary  to 
protect  it  from  floods. 

54.  Mr.  Pkilhrich.']  That  applies  before  1848. 
You  find  it  uniformly  that  the  owners  had  to 
incur  this  obligation  ? — Before  that  time. 

55.  In  1848^  and  from  that  to  1855,  when  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  created  by 
the  Local  Management  Act  of  that  year,  there 
are  no  records  at  all  of  any  proceedings  for  river 
walls? — There  are  no  records.  It  seems  by 
reference  to  their  minutes  that,  under  that  Act 
of  1848,  they  were  required  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis  to  ascertain  what 
"was  necessary,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  minutes  they  spent 
all  their  time  in  this  survey  and  did  notnins: 
with  their  works.  * 

56.  I  believe  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
main  drainage  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was  because 
they  did  nothing  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  required  to  take  their  place. 

Mr.  Cripps.]  I  think  you  will  find  in  the 
former  report  that  the  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  doing  business,  which  I  quoted,  is 
not  given  in  evidence.  I  think  it  rather 
desirable  to  have  it  on  the  notes. 

Mr.  Pkilbrick.']  That  is  the  29th  August 
1828. 

(  TTie  Minute  was  put  in,  and  is  as 
follows : — ) 

Court  of  Sewers, 

29  August  1828. 
The  Court  then  proceeded  to  view  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  within  the  parish  of 
St,  Mary,  Rotherhithe,  and  having  found 
the  same  in  many  parts  thereof  deficient 
and  below  the  level  of  the  last  high  tide, 
did  order  and  direct  that  the  several  under- 
named persons  should,  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  October  next,  repair  and  make 
good  the  parts  within  their  respective 
premises,  and  raise  the  said  banks  the  addi- 
tional height  set  against  their  respective 
names.  And  notices  were  signed  by  six  of 
the  Commissioners  present  to  each  party 
accordingly : — 


Widow  Long,  Ship  Yard : 

East  End  .... 

AVestEnd        .       .        .       . 

The  East  Country  Dock  Company  - 

William  Thompson,  Ship  Yard : 

East  End         .       .        .        . 
West  End         .        -        .        . 


Fi.  in. 


Public  way,  Rotherhithe         .        .        . 
Alderman  Atkins,  Storehouses  and  Wharf 
A.  Havcraft   ---.-. 
John  Palle,  Tobacco  Wharf    -        .        . 
Edward  Barnard,  Ship  Yard  Wharf 
Edward  Barnard,  Mast  Yard  Wharf 
Isaac  Solly  and  Sons,  Timber  Wharf 
Bolton  and  Perry,  "j 

Bennett  and  Hunt,   Durand's  Wharf      - 
Henry  Dnnkin,       J 

Bolt  and  Brocklebank,  Queen's  Wharf  - 
Samuel  Muggeridge,  Brewery 
George  Lewis,  Albion  Coal  Wharf  - 
Geoige  Bainbridge,  Timber  Wharf  - 
Thomas  King  &  Co.,  Ship  Yard  and  Wharf 
Public  way,  Rotherhithe         ... 
Geoige  Luck,  Mahogany  Yard  and  Wharf 
Thomas  Martin,  Canada  Wharf      - 
0.89. 


2 

6 

1 

6 

0  11 

5 

0 

0 

0  10 

2 

6 

1 

8 

6 

5 

8 

6 

6 

0  10 

4 

8 

8 

3 

Ft.  in, 
Thomas  Savage,  East  County  Wharf :  r 

East  End          ....^.29 
West  End 20 

Widow  Jennings,  Ordnance  Wharf         -        -  I    3 

Ship  Breaker's  Yard  and  Wharf  2    0 
Widow  Taylor,  Wharf,  Premises,  and  Public- 
house  --.-....  14 

Pageant's  Stairs,  Rotherhithe  Parish       -        -  2    9 

George  Marahall,  Timber  Wharf    -        -        -  I     1 
Thomas  Beech,    Ship    Breaker's    Yard    and 

Wharf         -        -        -        -        -        .        -110 

William  Bennett,  Timber  Yard       -        -        *.  2    B 
Messrs.    Ghie,  Hawkes,  &    Carr,    Lavender 
Wharf         -        -        -        -        -        -        -22^ 

Charles  Mamell,  Stone  Wharf        -        -       -  2    0 

Horse  Ferry  Stairs,  Rotherhithe  Parish  -        -  0  10 

Joseph  Heakf  ord,  Mast  Makers'  Premises : 

West  End        -        -        -        -        -        -42 

Public  way,  Rotherhithe  Parish      -        -        -    1    6 

Apoley  and  Bristo  w,  Wharf  -  -        -        -        -    1     6 

West  End         ...  -        -    3    6 

William  Moore,  Wharf: 

East  End  -        -        -        -        -        -12 

West  End        -        -        -        -^-        -18 

Public  way,  Rotherhithe  Parish      -        -        -  1  6 

Ebenezer  Thompson,  Ship  Builder's  Yard       -  1  1 

(Head  of  Ship  defective.) 
Globe  Stairs,  Bother bithe  Parish   r        -        -10 

John  Ledger,  Ship  Breaker's  Yard          -        -  1  9 
Messrs.  Ghie,  Hawks,  &  Carr,  Ship  Breaker's 

Yard i  q 

Messrs.    Trevathan    &    Evans,    Wharf  and 

Premises      —        -        ••        —        —        .        -Oft 

(Head  of  West  Ship  defective.) 

'Public  way,  Rotherhithe  Parish     -        .        -  0  6 

William  Howard,  Foundry      -        -        -        -  1  0 

Geoige  Fordyce,  Public-house         -        -        -  1  0 

Messrs.  Ghie,  Hawks,  &;  Carr,  Ship  Yard         -  0  3 

David  Beatson,  Ship  Breaker's  Yard : 

East  End  -        --        •        .        -10 

West  End        -        -        -        --        -20 

« 

Widow  Larkins : 

East  End  -        -        .        .        .        -19 

Centre      -        --        -        •       •        -34 
West  End        -        -        -        -        .        -20 

James  Penny,  <* Waterman's  Arms"  Public- 
house  -        -        •        .        .        .        •  -06 
Public  way,  Rotherhithe  Parish      -        -  -  2    6 
John  Ledger,  Ship  Breaker's  Yard,  &c.  -  -  1     9 
James,  John,  and  Robert  Mangles,  Gun-shot 

Wharf         -        -        .        -        .        .  -16 

David  Bennett,  Wharf   -        -        -        -  -  1     2 

Joseph  Cristall,  Ship  Breaker's  Wharf    -  -  1    6 

George  Bailey,  Ship  Breaker's  Wharf     -  -  1  11 

Hanover  Stairs,  Rotherhithe  Parish        -  -  1    5 

W.  A.  Murdock,  Timber  Wharf      -        .  -  1    5 

Spech  and  Redman,  Wharf    -        .        -  -  2    6 

Henry  Stokes,  Wharf     -        -        .        .  -  2    8 

The  Tunnel  Company,  Wharf         -       -  -  0  11 

John  Grice,  Anchor  Smith's  Wharf: 

East         -       -       -        ,.        -        .       -09 
West       -        -        •-        .        .        -19 

James  Dudley,  Stone  Wharf  -        .        *        -  1    9 

Public  way,  Rotherhithe  Parish      -        .        -  2    3 

Church  Stairs,  Rotherhithe  Parish         -        -  1    9 

Glebe  Land  Wharf         -        -        .        .        -  0    7 

Thames  Tunnel.  Wharf 34 

John  Ward,  Wharf         -        -        .        -        -  1     6 

John  Fawcett,  Wood  Wharf  -        -        .        -  3    1 

Elephant  Stairs,  Rotherhithe  Parish       -        -  1  's 
Sarah  and  Thomas  Heath,  and/ Mast    Yard  1 

Christian  Britten    -        -        -1  and  Wharf  J  ^    * 

Prince's  Stairs,  Rotherhithe  Parish        •        -  1     5 

Thomas  Courthoi-pe,  Boat  Yard      -        -        -  1    6 

King's  Stairs,  Rotherhithe  Parish   -        -*      -  1    9 

Rotiierhitbe  Stairs,  Rotherhithe  Parish  -        -  1    8 
Francis  Simmon,  -i 
Thomas  Wing,        ^,  ,  -        ..,,     ^ 

William  Hogg)      platform  Wharf       -       -  1    0 

Richard  Wr^ht,  J 
A  3  Silvanus 


Mr. 

RkhtLrdion. 

28  April 
1879- 
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-    1    0 


Silfanus  Grimeiy     ^ 

Jonaa  Heydelback,   I  wharf  and  Platform 
Jonathan  Garth,       ( 
H.  W.  Conrthorpe,  J 

Public  way,  Rotherhithe  Paridi,  opposite  to 
West  Lane- 16 

fi7.  You  are  ^miliar  with  water-side  pro- 
perty, and  the  management  of  it? — Yes. 

58.  Practically,  now  is  it  regulated;  how 
are  the  liabilities,  as  between  the  owner  and 
the  occupier,  regulated  in  the  matter  of  wharf- 
wall  ana  river  protection? — My  impression  is 
that,  if  we  had  the  powers  of  seeing  the  va- 
rioos  leases  that  existed  between  we  owner 
and  lessee,  you  would  find  that  every  one  of 
diem  of  necessity  contained  clauses  by  which 
the  lessee  shall  maintain  and  uphold  die  river 
wfldl.  If  he  do  not .  uphold  the  river  wall,  of 
course  his  premises  would  be  more  or  less 
destroyed ;  he  must  maintain  them.  In  the  pro- 
perty that  I  am  speaking  to  myself,  by  some 


defect,  I  think,  in  the  wall  when  the  lease 
created,  it  so  hiq)pened  that  I  am  under  covenant 
to  maintain  the  river  wall,  and  I  have  done  so  at 
my  own  expense ;  but  in  99  cases  out  of  100  it 
would  be  the  reverse  of  diat. 

59.  Let  me  follow  that  for  one  moment;  is 
that  a  matter  of  bargain  between  lessor  and 
lessee;  if  th^  lessee  takes  it  upon  himself,  he 
gets  the  premises  so  much  cheaper;  if  the 
lessor  takes  it  upon  himself,  he  gets  either  the 
whole,  or  a  part,  from  his  tenant  ?— Unques- 
tionably. 

60.  It  is  a  matter  of  mutual  arrangement? — 
It  is  a  matter  of  mutual  arrangement. 

61.  Ultimately,  does  that  practically  fall  upon 
the  owner  ? — Practically  it  must  do  so,  because, 
if  it  was  not  borne  by  the  lessee,  the  owner 
would  charge  a  higher  rent.     *  , 

62.  Practically,  it  is  the  old  question  of  the 
tithe  commutation  rent-charge  ? — Yes. 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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MEMBERS   PRESENT 


Mr.  Birley. 

Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


Viscount  Emlyn. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Sir  James  McGarel-Hogg. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 


The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  FORSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Chairman.']  I  just  want  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  view  of  the  Committee.  We  have 
the  evidence  of  the  previous  Committee  referred  to  us,  and,  therefore,  we  would  hope  that  the 
promoters  would  not  feel  it  necessary  generally  to  repeat  that  evidence.  Of  course,  all  cases  of  fresh 
matter,  or  where  it  is  necessary  to  connect  one  thing  with  another^  can  be  gone  into ;  but  we  should 
bejrlad  that  the  promoters  should  not  suppose  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  previous  evidence, 
and  have  not  got  it  before  us.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  cross-examination  upon  what  was 
really  stated  in  the  previous  Committee,  and  which  ;ieed  not  be  repeated  now. 

Mr.  Fhilbrick,']  I  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  has  fallen  from 
you.  Sir,  aiid  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  witness. 


30  ^pril 
1879. 


Mr.  Guildford  Barker  Richardson,  re-called ;  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick. 


63.  I  believe  that  you  have  been  requested 
by  your  colleagues  on  the  Board  to  attend  here, 
and  explain  to  the  Committee  their  views  in  pre- 
senting this  Bill  which  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee?— That  is  so,  and  also  to  endeavour,  as 
far  as  I  may  be  able,  to  prove  that  the  Bill  is 
drawn  as  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
question. 

64.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
reasons  that  have  induced  the  ^oard  to  put  the 
Bill  upon  the  present  lines  ?-^I  stated  last  Mon- 
day that  one  01  the  principal  reasons  was  that  it 
was  very  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be 
finally  settled ;  and  another  reason  is,  that  the 
present  Bill  is  a  compromise ;  and  I  stated  as  a 
third  reason,  that  the  present  Bill  leaves  the  in- 
cidence of  cost  mainly  where  the  Legislature  left 
it  in  1855,  and,  as  we  may  reasonally  suppose,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  there  does  not 
appear  any  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  why  that  incidence  of  cost 
should  be  changed ;  because  we  say  it  bears  a 
closer  resemblance  to  that  which  has  been  the 
course  for  years  and  years  undejr  the  late  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers. 

65.  What  is  the  reason  which  induced  the 
Board  not  to  adopt  entirely  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  of  1877  as  to  the  incidence  of  tax- 
ation ? — That  is  a  somewhat  difficult  question  to 
answer ;  and  I  must  ask  the  forbearance  of  the 
Conunittee  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  endeavour 
to  answer  the  question.  First  of  all,  I  venture  to 
say  this  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
and  I  may  say  sp  on  the  part  of  the  able  Chair- 
man of  our  Board,  that  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
if  any  statute  is  passed  by  the  Legislature,  whether 
it  be  a  statute  that  the  Board  would  approve,  or 
whether  it  is  one  that  they   would  not  have 
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ventured  to  ask  Parliament  to  give  them  powers        Mr. 
for,  would  faithfully  and  loyally  carry  out  that  Richardson, 
statute  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  ;  but  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  a  statute  which  we 
are  required  to  fulfil,  and  the  opinion  or  resolu- 
tion of  a  Committee  of  this  Honourable  House, 
which  may  be  carried  by  one,  or  two,  or  three  M  em- 
bers, the  majority  of  that  Committee.     And  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  I  think,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  when  first  constituted  by   Parliament, 
was  constituted  a  representative  body.     It  is  also 
given   very   large  discretionary   power  by   the 
144th  section  of  the  statute,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  it  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  such  new 
powers  as  they  might  from  time  to  time  think 
necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  new 
improvements,  or  to  do  that,  in  the  words  of  that 
particular  clause,  which  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.     Therefore  I  may 
say  that  the  question  seems  to  follow  whether  or 
not  there  was  that  in  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1877  which  should  have  induced  the 
Board  to  part  with  their  representative  character ; 
because  it  they  for  a  light  reason  forewent  that 
which  was  in    their  own  judgment  most  care- 
fully arrived  at,  they  did,  in  fact,  depart  from 
and  lose  their  representative   character.      That 
which    they  had  presented  to   that  Committee 
they  thought  was  for  the  interest  of  the  metro- 
polis at  large  ;  therefore,  if  they  parted  with  it, 
they  were,  in  fact,  parting  with  their  represen- 
tative character,  and  they  are  bound  as  a  board 
to  do  that  which  they  consider  most  beneficial  for 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  oi  the  metropolis. 
I  may  say  also,  as  bearing  upon  this  question, 
as  I  think  the  Bight  honourable   Chairman  of 
the  Committee  will  remember,  that  only  a  few 
years  back  the  Metropolitan  Board  applied  to 
A  4  Parliament 
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Mr.  Parliament  for  power  to  enable  the  Board  to 
Richardson,  carry  out  works  m  Park-lane,  and  they  prepared 
a  Bill  and  presented  it  to  Parliament,  to  enable 
them  to  open  up  Hamilton-place  and  to  widen  it. 
That  went  to  a  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
House  refused  to  pass  the  preamble,  expressing 
their  opinion  that  the  proper  course  Was  to  widen 
Park-lane.  The  Board  did,  upon  that  occasion, 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  and 
brought  in  a  Bui  for  the  widening  of  Park-lane 
that  went  also  to  Committee,  and  another  Com- 
mittee refused  also  to  pass  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill,  saying  that  the  proper  course  was  to  widen 
Hamilton-place ;  and  afterwards  Hamilton-place 
was  widened,  and  I  may  say,  therefore,  from  that 
that  I  suppose  that  a  Committee  of  this  Honour- 
able House  hardly  claims  the  privilege  of  in- 
fallibility. Therefore  there  was  fair  reason  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Board  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  opinion  or  decision  of 
the  Committee  of  this  Honourable  House  was  so 
binding  upon  the  Board  as  to  warrant  them  and 
justify  them  in  departing  from  that  which  they 
considered  really  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
metropolis  at  large. 

66.  In  putting  the  costs  of  the  works  them- 
selves  that  are  to  be  done  upon  the  owners,  that 
is  equitable  and  fair  ? — That  is  what  the  Board 
considered  to  be  equitable  and  fair,  as  the  Bill 
was  then  presented  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  they  not  only  thought  so,  but  they 
thought  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  unfair  and 
inequitable,  and  I  might  use  stronger  words  than 
that,  and  say  contrary  to  public  policy,  that  any 
public  money  should  be  used  for  the  private  benefit 
and  personal  advantage  of  private  individuals. 

67.  Taking  the  onus  of  private  compensation 
upon  themselves,  does  the  Board  think  it  has 
stepped  a  long  way  forward  to  meet  the  owners 
of  those  properties  ? — The  majority  of  the  Board 
think  they  have  gone  a  long  way  lorward  in  con- 
senting, in  this  Bill,  to  introduce  clauses  making 
the  compensation,  such  as  it  may  be,  a  metro- 
politan charge. 

68.  Now  I  will  come  more  particularly  to  the 
matters  in  this  Bill :  there  are  some  of  the  district 
boards  that  have  practically  done  the  works  that 
were  desired,  are  there  not  ? — Many  of  them  have 
done  so. 

69.  Limehouse,  for  instance? — My  own  dis- 
trict board  has  done  very  large  works.  The 
Limehouse  Board  state  in  their  petition  that  they 
have  done  so.  The  City  of  London  state  that 
they  have  done  all  that  is  necessary.  Poplar  has 
done  all  that  is  necessary;  indeed,  I  may  say 
generally  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  district 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  saving  and  ex- 
cepting Fulham,  that  has  done  nothing ;  and  I 
do  not  think  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
there  is  any  other  district  but  Wandsworth  and 
St.  Saviour's  that  have  done  nothing.  I  believe 
St.  Saviour's  has  done  little  or  nothing,  as  they 
invariably  and  distinctly  refused  to  do  anything, 
though  uiey  have  been  urged  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  do  so. 

70.  After  the  plans  were  produced  before  the 
Committee  of  1877,  and  the  precise  proposals 
affecting  each  property  being  brought  home  to. 
the  knowledge  of  the  different  owners,  is  it  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  owners  have  them- 
selves done  the  works  which  were  suggested  by 
the  engineers? — It  was  stated  before  the  last 
Committee,  in  evidence,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  ordered  their  engineer.    Sir 


Joseph  Bazalgette,  to  address  ^a  letter  to  every 
frontager  along  the  river,  urging  upon  them  to 
raise  their  wharf  walls  or  premises  to  such  a 
heiffht  as  to  prevent  the^  incoming  of  high  tides, 
and  the  return  which  we  had  made  to  us  some 
little  time  after  that  was  done  was  that  two- 
thirds,  and  at  one  time  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
reported  that  three^fourths,  of  all  the  frontagers 
had  done  that  which  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
influx  of  high  tiden. 

71.  Have  you  found  that  since,  while  this 
matter  has  remained  undecided,  various  owners 
have  adopted  those  precautions  ? — I  understand 
so ;  and  some  most  salient  cases  will  be  proved  by 
those  coming  after  me.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  petitioned  against  the  Bill  on  the  last 
occasion  have  done  that  which  was  suergested  to 
them  in  this  room,  and  they  have  found  it  so 
beneficial  to  themselves  that  they  wonder  they 
were  foolish  enough  to  petition  against  the  Bin 
on  the  last  occasion.     They  have  stated  so. 

72.  After  the  proceedings  of  the  Session  of 
1877,  do  you  remember  the  Board  receiving  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  memorial  that  had  been 
sent  to  him  from  St*  Saviour's  ? — I  do  so, 

73.  And,  also,  you  remember  the  reply  that 
was  sent,  praying  the  Government  to  take  each 
steps  as  they  considered  necessary  for  promoting 
or  facilitating  legislation  for  preventing  tidu 
overflows  of  the  fliver  Thames,  and  providing 
for  a  distribution  of  the  expense  over  the  entire 
metropolis,  or  to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  die 
Goveroment  thought  equitable  ;  was  that  taken 
into  consideration  m  December  1877  ? — Yes ;  it 
was  referred  by  the  Board  to  the  "Works  and  Ge- 
neral Purposes  Committee,  and  on  the  2nd  De- 
cember 1877,  thfe  Works  Committee  adressed  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary. 

[TAtf  letter  was  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows  :—\ 

^*  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring- 
gardens,  22nd  December,  1877.  Sir,— 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  had 
under  consideration  the  memorial  addressed 
by  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  district  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  on  the 
subject  of  the  exposure  of  that  district  to 
inuDdation  on  the  occasion  of  high  tides  in 
the  Thames ;  the  memorial  having  been  for- 
warded by  you  on  the  4th  instant,  with  a 
request  that  the  Board  would  return  the 
same  with  its  observations  thereon.  The 
memorial  calls  attention  to  the  Bill  which 
this  Board  laid  before  Parliament  last  Ses- 
sion for  providing  against  the  overflow  of 
the  river,  and  to  the  resolution  come  to  by 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cona- 
mons  which  inquired  into  the  subject,  and 
the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  Board's 
Bill  ;  it  then  states  that  the  Board  has 
allowed  the  time  to  elapse  within  which 
notice  of  any  application  to  Parliament  next 
year  must  be  given,  and  infers  that  the  Boturd 
has  resolved  not  to  take  any  action  in  the 
matter  next  Session ;  and  it  concludes  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Government  to  promote  or 
facilitate  some  legislation  for  preventing 
tidal  overflows  of  the  river,  and  for  pro- 
viding for  the  distribution  of  the  expense 
over  the  entire  metropolis.  It  might  possibly 
be  inferred  from  this  memorial  that  the 
Board  was  indifferent  to  the  damage  done  by 
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the  inundations,  and  to  the  suffering  caused 
to  the  poorer  classes  living  in  the  rear  of 
the  wharves  and  warehouses  on  the  river 
banks,  and  it  may  be  well  to  show,  in  the 
first  place,  that  such  an  influence  would  be 
entirely  unfounded.      Ever  since  the  first 
serious  inundation  in  March  1874,  the  sub- 
ject has   engaged  the  anxious  attention  of 
the  Board,  and  everything  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Board  to  do,  to  assist  the 
local  authorities  and  all  concerned  in  pro- 
viding a  remedy,  has  been  done.     A  careful 
survey  of  the  banks  of  the  river  was  made 
by  the  Board's  engineer,  and  the  information 
obtained  as  to  the  height  to  which  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the   various  banks  and 
defences,  together  with  any  other  advice 
which  the  Board's  oflScers  could  give,  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  had  any 
responsibility  or  interest  in  the  matter.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  counselled  and  urged, 
in  the  strongest  manner  compatible  with  the 
absence  of  any  legal  power  in  the  Board,  to 
do  what  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  neces- 
sary to  completely  prevent  the  river  over- 
flowing its  banks.     It  will  be  evident  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that,  great  as  is  the 
Board's  desire   to  see  the  metropolis  pro- 
tected from  inundations,  the  Board's  action 
must  be  determined  and  governed  by  the 
law,  and  the  law  of  the  case  is  clear.   Every 
Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  prevention 
of  the  overflow  of  the  sea  or  rivers,  from  the 
Act  of  the  23rd  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  com- 
monly known  as  the   Bill  of  Sewers,  down 
to  the  present  time,  affirms  or  recognises  the 
principle  that  the  cost  of  works  for  keeping 
out  the  waters  from  the  land  shall  be  borne 
by  the  owners  of  property  in  the  area  bene- 
fited thereby.     By  the  Act  of  23  Henry 
VIII.  it  was  enacted  that  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  should  be  instituted  for  all  places 
where  need    might  require,  the   Commis- 
sioners named  in  which  were  to  have  power 
to  do  all  necessary  works  for  preventing  the 
influx  of  the  waters,  and  to  charge  the  cost 
of  the  works  on  the  owners  of  the  land  bene- 
fited.    And  this  is  the  law  at  the  present 
day,  which  governs  the  action  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  in  all  parts  of  England. 
In   the  metropolis  the   Commissioners    of 
Sewers,  who  existed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  in  1855,  and  who  exercised  powers 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  as  above 
stated,  were  superseded  by  the  local  autho- 
rities constituted  by  that  Act,  that  is  to  say, 
the  vestries  and  district  boards ;  and  those 
bodies  are  by  the  69th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1855  required  to  cause  all  banks,  wharves, 
docks,  or  defences  abutting  on  or  adjoining 
any  river,  stream,  canal,  pond,  or  watercourse 
in   such   parish   or  district,    to   be   raised, 
strengthened,  or  altered  or  repaired,  where 
it  may  be  necessary  so  to  do  for  effectually 
draining  or  preventing  from  floods  or  inun- 
dations such  parish  or  district.     The  70th 
section  provides  that,  wherever  any  party  is 
by  prescription,  by   reason    of   tenure   or 
otherwise,  liable  by  law  to  maintain  or  do 
any  repairs  to  sewers,  banks,  watercourses, 
or  works  which  a   vestry  or  district  board 
may  think  it  necessary  to  alter  or  improve, 
the  vestry  or  board  may  do  the  work,  and 
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divide  the  expense  between  the  party  liable 
and  the  parish  or  district ;  and  the  159th 
section  oi  the  same  Act  provides  that  when 
any  expenses  shall  have  been  incurred  for 
the  special  benefit  of  any  particular  part  of 
a  parish  or  district,  the  vestry  or  district 
board  may  charge  the  expenses  upon  such 
particular  part,  and  exempt  other  parts  from 
the  payment.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  the 
law  relating  to  the  prevention  of  floods  in 
the  metropolis,  following  the  general  law  of 
the  land,  makes  the  vestries  and  district 
boards  responsible  for  keeping  up  the  river 
walls  and  banks,  so  as  to  prevent  mundation, 
and  enable  them  to  charge  the  cost  of  such 
maintenance  upon  the  area  benefited 
thereby.  And  it  was  not  until  quite  recently 
that  this  responsibility  was  ever  questioned, 
or  sought  to  be  avoided.  When  in  the  year 
1H74,  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  recent 
inundations,  the  Metropolitan  Board  called 
the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  of  the 
districts  fronting  the  river  to  the  responsi- 
bility which  devolved  upon  them,  and  the 
powers  they  possessed  under  the  Local 
Management  Act  for  keeping  out  the 
water,  there  was  no  denial  of  responsibility 
on  their  part.  Their  answer  to  the  Board 
was  that  they  had  found  their  powers  insuffi- 
cient, the  defect  appearing  to  consist  in  the 
absence  of  any  powers  to  enter  upon  private 
property  to  do  the  works  prescribed  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  very  district  board 
whose  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary  is 
the  subject  of  this  communication  mentioned 
this  as  the  difiiculty  it  met  with  in  the 
matter,  and  the  autnority  of  another  dis- 
trict, with  a  considerable  river  frontage,  the 
Limehouse  District  Board,  after  stating  that 
all  the  public  approaches  to  the  river  within 
its  district  and  under  its  control  had  been 
raised  to  a  level  sufficient  to  prevent  inun* 
dations,  said  that  there  were  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  entering  upon  private 
property  to  raise  the  frontages  of  wharves 
abutting  on  the  river,  and  that  many  ques- 
tions would  arise,  among  others,  that  of 
compensation  for  damage.  The  Board  was 
therefore  asked  to  obtain  power  from  Parlia- 
ment for  the  district  boards  to  require  the 
owners  of  all  wharves  to  raise  them  to  a 
sufficient  height  to  keep  out  the  highest 
tides,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  owner's 
neglect  or  refusal  to  empower  the  district 
boards  to  enter  and  perform  the  works,  and 
recover  the  expenses,  such  expenses  being 
made  a  charge  upon  the  property.  The 
Metropolitan  Board,  thinking  it  possible 
that  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  the  dis- 
trict boards  might  really  exist,  resolved  to 
assist  them  by  applying  to  Parliament  to 
give  them  the  power  they  required  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Board  had  prepared  a 
Bill  for  this  purpose  that  the  question  of 
responsibility  was  raised  by  any  local  autho- 
rity, or  any  effort  made  to  shift;  that  respon- 
sibility from  those  upon  whom  Parliament 
had  placed  it  to  another  body«  and  to  make 
the  cost  of  keeping  out  the  river  a  metro- 
politan charge  instead  of  a  charge  upon  the 
area  to  be  benefited  thereby.  If  there 
ever  should  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the 
duty  cast  upon  the  vestries  and  district 
B  boards 
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boards  by  the  Act  of  IS6&,  it  xmnt  have 
been  removed  by  the  judement  delivered  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  on  the  12th  of  June  last,  in 
the  case  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Plum- 
stead  District  against  certiun  Commissioners 
of  Sewers.  Inthatjndementyacopy^of  which 
is  sent  herewith  for  me  information  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  it  was  laid  down  that  the 
69th  section  imposed  a  si>ecific  obligation  on 
Ae  dirtrict  board  of  works  to  protect  the 
district  from  the  inundntions  ot  the  river. 
But  it  may  be  said  that,  granting  the  law  of 
the  case  to  be  as  is  here  stated,  the  law 
presses  with  undue  hardship  upon  certain 
districts,  and  should  therefore  oe  amended, 
and  the  amendment  should  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  makinff  the  prevention  of  floods  a 
metropolitan    duty  and    the  cost    of   it    a 
metropolitan    charge.      Now,    in  the  first 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  concede  that  a  law 
which    has   been   in  existence  350  years, 
which  applies  to  the  whole  country,  and  sub- 
ject to  which  all  land  exposed  to  mundation 
y  the  sea  or  rivers  has  been  held  or  dealt 
with  during  this  lonff  period  can  now  be 
said  to  press  with  undue  hardship  upon  the 
authorities  or  upon  the  owners  of  land  in  any 
particular  distnct      But,  even  supposing 
that  there  was  any  apparent  cause  of  hard- 
ship, the  injustice  which  would  be  wrought 
upon  other  pnrties  by  altering  the  incidence 
01  the  burden  would  be  out  of  all  proportion 
greater.    That  this  would  be  so,  the  follow- 
ing considerations  will  suffice  to  show.     The 
audiorities  of  some  of  the  river-side  districts 
have  effectually  prevented  the  overflow  of 
the  river  witbm  their  borders ;  in  one  dis- 
trict, that  of  Greenwich,  a  special  rate  was 
made  on  two  occasions  by  the  vestry  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  river  wall, 
and  the  rate  was  levied,  not  on  the  parish, 
but  on  the  area   beneflted  by  the   work. 
Again,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  when 
very  high  tides  were  prevailing,  the  Board 
issued  a  notice  to  all  owners  of  property  on 
the  foreshore  of  the  Thames,  calhng  their 
attention  to  the  desh'ability  of  raising  the 
frontage  of  their  property  so  as  to  prevent 
the  influx  of  water.  The  Board,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  had  no  legal  power  to  require 
them  to  do  tlus,  but  as  many  of  the  local 
boards,  upon  which  the  responsibility  rested, 
hesitated  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter, 
the  Board  thought  it  right,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poorer  classes  living  in  the  rear  of  the 
wharves  and  warehouses  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  to  whom  these  floods  are  so  disastrous, 
to  represent  the  case  to  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty,  believing  that  many,  if  not  all  of 
them,  would  do  what  they  could  to  ensure 
that,  so  far  as  their  property  was  concerned, 
the  overflow  of  the  river  should  be  effec- 
tually prevented.      The  Board   was    con- 
vinced that  there  was  no    need  for   any 
expensive  work  of   embankment,    and    its 
engineer  expressed  the  opinion,  formed  after 
a  personal  inspection,  that  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible, at  an  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds,  to  prevent  the  overflow    of    the 
Thames  within  the  denser  portions  of  the 
metropolis  by  the  highest  tides  that  had  ever 
yet  been  recorded.     The  Board*s  suggestion 
was  to  a  large  extent  acted  upon,  and  in  the 


month  of  March  its  engineer  was  able  to 
report  that  about  two-fifths  of  the  number  of 

Jersons  upon  whom  notices  had  been  served 
ad  carried  out,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
the  Board's  recommendations,  and  that  others 
were  considering  the  propriety  of  doms  so. 
The  pressure  of  other  business  on  the  Engi- 
neer's Department  has  hitherto  prevented  a 
second  sun^ey  being  made  to  ascertain  what 
further  works  have  been  done ;  but  one  is 
now  being  made,  and  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  by  this  time  two-thirds,  it'  not 
three-fourths,  of  the  owners  of  river-side 
property  have  made  it  secure  against  inun- 
dation. This  being  the  case,  the  Board  is 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  upon  what  principle  of 
fairness  or  equity  it  can  be  proposea  that 
local  authorities  which  have  neglected  their 
responsibilities  should  be  entirely  relieved 
from  them,  and  the  owners  of  property  which 
for  centuries  has  been  liable  to  bear  the  cost 
of  keeping  out  the  water  should  have  this 
work  aone  for  them  at  the  cost  of  the  rate- 
payers at  large, 'the  immense  majority  of 
whom  would  be  in  no  way  benefited  by  it, 
and  some  of  whom,  being  owners  of  river-side 
property,  have  carried  out  similar  works 
entirely  at  their  own  cost.  To  sanction  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  to  attach  a  direct 
disadvantage  to  the  frilfilment  of  legal  obli- 
gations, and  to  offer  a  premium  for  neglect  to 
fulfil  them.  The  Board  is  still  of  opinion 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  which  it  laid 
before  Parliament  last  Session  is  the  true 

Srinciple  upon  which  this  question  should  be 
ealt  with.  It  recognises  and  affirms  the 
existing  law,  which  applies  to  the  whole  of 
England,  and  which,  by  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  was  specially  re- 
enacted  for  the  metropolis,  and  any  altera- 
tion of  which  to  meet  cases  in  which  the 
authorities  have  failed  to  fulfil  their  statutory 
duty,  can  only  be  made  with  great  injustice 
to  those  who  have  faithfully  dischai^ed  the 
obligations  resting  upon  them.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  am  to  say  tnat  it  is  somewhat  prema- 
ture for  the  St  Saviour's  District  Board  to 
infer  that  because  notice  has  not  been  given 
of  a  Bill,  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  no 
intention  of  taking  further  action  in  the 
matter.  The  question  is  still  receiving 
careful  consideration,  and  should  it  be 
decided  to  lay  a  measure  before  Parliament 
next  Session,  the  Board  does  not  anticipate 
that,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  fact  that  notice  was  not  given  at 
the  usual  time  would  be  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  such  a  measure  being  proceeded 
with.  I  return  herewith  the  memorial  of 
the  St.  Saviour's  board,  and  also  the  two 
memorials  on  the  same  subject  transmitted 
by  you  on  the  10th  instant,  one  from  the 
Vestry  of  Lambeth,  and  the  other  from  the 
representatives  of  tlie  local  authorities  of 
several  of  the  river-side  districts." 

74.  Mr.  Philbrick.']  Does  that  letter  clearly 
express  what  was  your  opinion  and  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  Board  after  careful  de- 
liberation upon  the  subject  ? — I  think  it  states 
most  clearly ;  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  the 
Board  to  more  correctly  express  the  views  of 
the  Board,  and  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  to  it. 

Mr. 
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Mr«  BidiafidsJ]  It  is  an  answer  to  a  letter. 
We  ought  to  have  the  letter  to  which  it  is 
an  answer  put  upon  the  notes.  We  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  correspontJeiice. 

75.  Mr:  PhHbricL'\  But  this  is  an  answer  to 
a  memorial  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  asking 
them  to  favour  him  with  their  observations  upon 
it  ? — It  is  a  memorial  from  the  St.  Saviour's 
District  Board  to  the  Home  Secretary,  in  fact, 
complaining  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
having  taken  no  action  in  that  yeai:,  1877,  by 
proceeding  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  these  evils. 

7G.  The  ChairmanJ]  First  or  last,  we  ought  to 
get  that  memorial  ? — 1  have  the  memorial  here. 

77.  Mr.  Pliilbrkh.\  The  letter  of  Mr.  Liddell 
is  dated  the  4th  of  December  1877  ?— I  do  not 
think  I  have  the  memorial  amongst  these  papers. 
It  is  in  a  memorial,  not  to  the  Board,  but  a  me- 
morial to  the  Home  Secretary. 

78.  This  is  it :  "I  am  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  transmit  to  you    herewith    a 
memorial    under  the    common   seal  of  the  St. 
Saviour's  District  Board   of    Works,  upon  the 
subject  of  inundation  caused  by  overflow  of  the 
Thames,  and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  move 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  returning 
the  same  to  favour  Mr.  Cross  with  their  obser- 
vations thereon."     Then  the  memorial  is,  *^  The 
humble  petition    of  the  St.  Saviour's  District 
Board  ot  Works:    Showeth,  1.  That  your  me- 
morialists are  the  local  authorities  for  a  district 
on  the  southern  bjmk  of  the  Thames,  comprising 
the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour  and  Christchurch  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  both  of  them  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  the  overflow  of  the  river,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  very  high  tides  which  take  place  more 
frequently  than  formerly.    2.    That  your  me- 
morialists, in  conjunction  with  the  local  authori- 
ties of  Lambeth,  Fulham,  Wandsworth,  and  St 
Olave's,  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
opposed  a  Bill   promoted  by  the   Metropolitan 
Board  of  \\' orks  for  preventing  the  loss  conse- 
quent on  the  overflow  of  the  River  Thames,  on 
tiie  ground  that  the  Board  by  such  Bill  sought 
power  to  execute,  or  compel  the  execution  by 
the  vestries  and  local  boards  at  the  cost  of  the 
river-side   parishes    of   any    works    considered 
necessary   by  them,  alleging  that  the  duty  of 
preventing  the  overflow  of  the  river  was  cast 
upon  the  vestries  and  district  boards  by  the  Me- 
trc^lis   Local    Management    Act     This    Bill 
having  been  referred  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  a  Select  Committee,  such  Committee  came  to 
the  conclusion,  and  reported  to  the  House,  that 
the  most  equitable  mode  of  charging  and  meeting 
the  expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  prevention 
of  floods  within  the  metropolitan  district,  would 
be  that  the  works  should  be  carried  into  eflect 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
expenses  paia  by  a  rate  levied  over  the  whole 
metropolitan  area.     On  this  decision  being  an- 
nounced, the  Metropolitan    Board    declined   to 
accede  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  withdrew  the  Bill.  Your  memorialists, 
in  common  with  the  adjoining  river-side  parishes, 
thereupon  appealed  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  take  steps  for  their  protection,  but  the 
advanced  state  of  the    Session   prevented   tiw 
Government  from  intervening  in  their  behalf. 
3.  Your  memorialists  have  been  given  to  uitder- 
atand  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works^  at 
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a  meeting  h^  on  the  16th  day  of  November  in-         Mr. 
stant,  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  take  any  steps    Richardson. 

for  adopting  or  acting  upon  the  aforesaid  reso-         . 

lution  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of     3o  April 
Commons,  and  have  determined  not  to  take  any        ^^^9' 
action  for  the  prevention  of  floods  during  the 
oommg  Session.     Moreover,  the  Board  has  now 
allowed  the  time  to  elapse  within  which  notice 
of  any  application  to  Parliament  must  be  given. 
4.  Your  memcnialists  therefore  again  venture  to 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty's    Government  to  take 
such  steps  as  they  may  be  }>1eased  to  consider 
necessary  for  promoting  or  facilitating  legislation 
f(»:  preventing  tidal  overflow  of  the  River  Thames, 
ana  for  providing  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  the  expenses  consequent  upon  works  under- 
taken for  that  purpose  ovw  the  entire  metropolis, 
or  to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  shall  seem 
to    them     meet     and     equitable.      And    your 
memorialists  will  ever  pray."     Upon  the  first 
clause    I     will    read   this     letter:    "It  mi<^ 
possibly  be    inferreid  from  this    memorial    tSat 
the     Board    was    indifferent    to    the    damage 
done   by  the  inundations,  and  to  the  suffering 
caused  to  the  pot>rer  classes  living  in  the  rear  of 
the  walls  and  warehouses  on  the  nvcr  bank:$,  and 
it  inay  be  well  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  such 
an  inference  would  be  entirely  unfounded.     Ever 
since  the  first  serious  inundation,  in  March  1874, 
the  subject  has  engaged  the  anxious  attention  of 
the  Board,  and  everytdiing  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  do,  to  assist  the  local  au- 
thorities and  all  concerned  in  providing  a  remedy, 
has  been  done.     A  careful  survey  of  the  banks 
of  the  river  was  made  by  the  Board's  engineer, 
and  the  information  obtained  as  to  the  height  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  various  banks 
and  defences^  together  with  any  other  advice 
which  the  Bcmrd's  ofiScers  could  give  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  all  who  had  any  responsibility 
or  interest  in  the  matter.      They  were  at  the 
same  time  counselled  and  urged,  in  tjie  strongest 
manner  compatible  with  the  absence  of  any  legal 
power  of  the  Board,  to  do  what  was  pointed  out  to 
them  as  neceraary  to  completely  prevent  the 
river  overflowing  its  banks."    Then  it  gives  the 
history  of  the  matter,  which  I  need  not  read,  and 
then  it  proceeds:  "But    it  may  be  said   that, 
granting  the  law  of  the  case  to  be  as  is  here 
stated,  the    law   presses  with   undue    hardship 
upon  certain  districts,  and  should  therefore  be 
amended,  and  the  amendment  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  prevention  of  floods  a  me- 
tropolitan duty,  and  the  cost  of  it  a  metropolitan 
charge.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to 
concede  that  a  law  which  has  been  in  existence 
350  years,  which  applies  to  the  whole  country, 
and  subject  to  which  all  land  exposed  to  inunda- 
tions by  the  sea   or   rivers   has  been   held  or 
dealt  with  during  this  long  period,  can  now  be 
said  to  press  with  undue  hardship  upon  the  autho- 
rities or  upon  the  owners  of  lapd  in  any  parti- 
cular district    But,  even  supposing  that  there 
was  any  appairent  cause  of  hardship,  the  injustice 
which  would  be  wrought  upon  other  parties  by 
altering  the  incidence  of  the  burden  would  be  out 
of  all  proportion  greater.    That  this  would  be  so 
the  following  considerations  will  suffice  to  show. 
The  authorities  of  some  of  the  river-side  districts 
have  eKectuuSlj  prevented  the  ovemow  of  the 
itver  within  their  borders;  in  one  district,  that  of 
Ghreenwich,  a  special  rate  was  made  on  two  occa- 
sions  by  the  vestry  for  the  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  the  river  wall,  and  the  rate  was  levied,  not 
n2  on 
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Mr.         on  the  parish,  but  on  the  area  benefited  by  the 
Richardson,    ^ork.     Again,  in  January  of  the  present  year, 

when  very  high  tides  were  prevailing,  the  Board 
issued  a  notice  to  all  owners  of  property  on  the 
foreshore  of  the  Thames,  calling  their  attention 
to  the  desirability  of  raising  the  frontage  of  their 
property,  so  as  to  prevent  tne  influx  of  the  water. 
The  Board,  as  has  been  already  stated,  had  no 
legal  power  to  require  them  to*  do  this,  but,  as 
many  of  the  local  boards,  upon  which  the  respon- 
sibility rested,  hesitated  to  take  any  action  in  the 
matter,  the  Board  thought  it  right,  for  the  sake 
of  the  poorer  classes  living  in  the  rear  of  the 
wharves  and  warehouses  on  the  banks  oT  the 
river,  to  .whom  these  floods  are  so  disastrous,  to 
represent  the  case  to  the  owners  of  property,  be- 
lieving that  many,  if  not  all  of  them  would  do 
what  they  could  to  ensure  that,  so  far  as  their 
property  was  concerned,  the  overflow  of  the  river 
should  be  eflectually  prevented.  The  Board  was 
convinced  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  expen- 
sive work  of  embankment,  and  its  engineer  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  formed  after  a  personal  inspec- 
tion, that  it  was  quite  possible,  at  an  expenditure 
of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  to  prevent  the  over- 
flow of  the  Thames  within  the  denser  portions  of 
the  metropolis,  by  the  highest  tides  that  had  ever 
yet  been  recorded.  The  Board's  suggestion  was 
to  a  large  extent  acted  upon,  and  in  me  month  of 
March  its  engineer  was  able  to  report  that  about 
two-fifths  of  the  number  of  persons  upon  whom 
notices  had  been  served  had  carried  out,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  the  Board *s  recommendations, 
and  that  others  were  considering  the  propriety  of 
doing  so.  The  pressure  of  other  business  on  the 
engineer's  department  has  hitherto  prevented  a 
second  survey  being  made,  and  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  by  this  time  two-thirds,  if  not 
three-fourths,  of  the  owners  of  river-side  property 
has  made  it  secure  against  inundation.  This 
being  the  case,  the  Board  is  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
upon  what  principle  of  fairness  or  equity  it  can  be 
proposed  tnat  local  authorities,  which  have  ne- 
glected their  responsibilities,  should  be  entirely 
relieved  from  them,  and  that  owners  of  property 
which  for  centuries  has  been  liable  to  be  at  the 
cost  of  keeping  out  the  water  should  have  this 
work  done  for  them  at  the  cost  of  the  rate- 
l  payers  at  large,  the  immense  majority  of  whom 
would  be  in  no  way  benefited  by  it,  and  some 
of  whom  being  owners  of  river-side  property, 
have  carried  out  similar  works  entirely  at  their 
own  cost.  To  sanction  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  to  attach  a  direct  disadvantage  to 
the  fulfilment  of  legal  obligations,  and  to  offer  a 
premiiun  for  neglect  to  fulfil  them.  The  Board 
is  still  of  opinion  that  thtf  principle  of  the  Bill 
which  it  laid  before  Parliament  last  Session,  is 
the  true  principle  upon  which  this  question  should 
be  dealt  with.  It  recognises  and  afiSrms  the  ex- 
isting law,  which  applies  to  the  whole  of  England, 
and  which,  by  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act,  was  specially  re-enacted  for  the  metro- 
polis, and  any  alteration  of  which  to  meet  cases 
in  which  the  authorities  have  failed  to  fulfil  their 
statutory  duty,  can  only  be  made  with  great  in- 
justice to  those  who  have  faithfully  discharged 
the  obligations  resting  upon  them.  In  conclu-^ 
sion,  I  am  to  say  that  it  is  somewhat  premature 
for  the  St.  Saviour's  District  Board  to  infer  that, 
because  notice  has  not  been  given  of  a  Bill,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  has  no  intention  of  taking 
further  action  in  the  matter.  The  question  is 
still  receiving  careful  consideration,  and,  should 
it  be  decided  to  lay  a  measure  before  Parliament 


next  Session,  the  Board  does  not  anticipate  that 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
fact  that  notice  was  not  given  at  the  usual  time 
would  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  such  a 
measure  being  proceeded  with."  In  fact  the 
Board  did  prepare  a  Bill. 

79.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,']  The  date  of  that 
letter  is  December  1877.  The  second  occasion 
occurred  in  January.  There  was  a  former  occa^ 
sion  when  you  said  the  order  was  complied  with  ? 
— Yes. 

80.  And  an  order  was  issued  which  was  com- 
plied with  ? — Not  an  order,  a  request  was  issued 
by  tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  all  the 
frontagers  whose  frontages  were  below  the  height 
to  which  the  engineer  of  the  Board  thought 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  floods  to  raise 
their  walls ;  that  has  been  complied  with  by  two- 
thirds  of  those  to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  after- 
wards the  letter  states  that  upwards  of  three- 
fourths  out  of  the  whole  number  of  premises  on 
and  abutting  on  the  river  had  raised  their  wharf 
walls  sufficiently  high. 

81.  The  Chairinan.^  Before  you  leave  that 
letter,  we  ought  to  know  whether  there  has  been 
an  answer  to  it  ? — There  is  an  answer  from  Mr. 
Liddell,  very  short  indeed,  as  follows  : — 

«  28th  December  1877.  I  am  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant  on 
the  subject  of  the  memorial  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  District  of 
St  Saviour's,  Southwark,  relative  to  the  ex- 
posure of  that  district  to  inundation  on  the 
occasion  of  high  tides  in  the  Thames ;  and  I 
am  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that  the 
matter  appears  to  Mr.  Cross  to  be  of  such 
vital  importance  to  so  many  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  that  he  hopes  some  means  may 
be  found  by  which  another  Session  may  not 
pass  without  some  remedy  being  provided 
for  the  present  miserable  state  of  things. 

82.  The  Chairman^]  Has  there  been  any  other 
correspondence  between  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  and  the  Home  OflBlce  in  reference  to  the 
matter  ? — I  think  so ;  there  is  one  conveying  a 
communication  from  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

83.  Mr.  PhilbrickJ]  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  excepting  the 
letter  of  inquiry,  the  letter  from  Mr.  Lushingtou 
of  the  2nd  April  1878,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
enclosing  copy  of  the  Public  Bill  of  1878;  that 
letter  is  dated  the  17th  of  April  1878  ?— There  is 
one  this  year,  I  think. 

84.  The  ChairmanJ]  I  think  that  they  ought 
all  to  be  handed  in? — There  is  one  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  enclosing  a  letter  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  expressing  their 
views 

85.'  Mr.  PhUbrick.]  February  13th,  1879,  is 
the  date  of  one  letter? — Yes. 

86.  I  may  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
letters  at  all  that  need  not  form  part  of  our  case ; 
they  are  quite  at  my  learned  friends'  service,  as 
far  as  copies  are  concerned ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  see  them,  and  make  any  use 
they  like  of  them.  The  only  letter  which  states 
the  policy  of  the  Board,  and  which  goes  into 
the  matter  fuUy,  is  the  one  which  we  have  troubled 
Mr.  Bichardson  with*  There  is  one  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  enclosing  a  communi- 
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cation,  but  the  substance  of  all  the  letters  is  merely 
enquiry  ?— The  subject  of  that  letter  is  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

87.  Mr.  Richards,']  And  asking  you  why  you 
did  not  carry  them  out  ? — ^Thcy  do  not  ask  that 
at  alL 

K8,  Mr.  Philhrick  (fo  the  Witness),']  I  am  now 
oroing  to  ask  you  this  question :  so  far  as  the 
history  of  the  river  goes,  what  was  there  along 
the  river  edge  of  the  Thames ;  the  margin  of  the 
Piver? — There  are  remainders,  as  I  may  call  them 
now,  of  the  old  river  banks  still  existing  in  many 
parts  of  the  Metropolis;  for  instance,  Bankside  is 
a  remainder  of  the  old  river  bank.  If  you  go 
down  into  Greenwich,  you  see  in  front  of  ureen- 
wich  Hospital  the  old  river  bank  kept  by  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  authorities.  The  moment 
you  leave  Greenwich  Hospital  and  go  further 
down,  the  river  bank  continues,  over  which  from 
time  immemorial  there  has  been  a  public  way, 
and  there  is  a  public  way  still,  and  the  owners 
and  lessees  of  large  manufactories  have  tried  all 
that  they  could  do  to  stop  that  right-of-way  on 
the  top  of  the  embankment,  and  they  cannot 
do  so. 

89.  The  Chairman.]  You  know  the  different 
parishes,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

90.  "Will  you  tell  us  the  different  parishes  all 
the  way  along  ? — The  furthest  parish  is  the 
parish  of  Putney ;  then  we  come  to  Wandsworth; 
then  the  parish  of  Battersea,  which  extends  up 
to  that  point  {pointing  to  the  Map).  Then  comes 
the  parish  of  Lambeth,  which  extends  to  here. 
Then  comes  the  St.  Saviour's  District  Board ;  that 
comes  up  to  London  Bridge.  •  St  Olave's  takes 
it  from  London  Bridge  to  Sermondsey,  and  then 
comes  Deptford  and  Greenwich;  that  takes  it 
round  until  you  come  to  the  Plumstead  Board  of 
Works,  and  then  comes  the  parish  of  Charlton  ; 
that  is  separated  from  the  Plumstead  District 
Board  by  the  parish  of  Woolwich,  which  was  a 
local  board  of  health  before  1855,  when  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  was  passed ; 
and  therefore  it  was  aflowed  to  retain  its  old 
form,  and  is  still  governed  by  a  local  board  of 
health,  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  Then  the  Plumstead  jBoard  begins  op- 
posite the  Royal  Arsenal,  and  carries  it  along 
through  Plumstead  up  to  the  metropolitan 
boundary.  On  the  nortn  side  at  Barking  Cr^ek, 
tiiere  is  part  of  North  Woojwich,  which  is  part 
of  the  parish  of  Woolwich,  governed  under  the 
same  authority.  Then  comes  another  little  bit 
not  within  the  metropolis  ;  then  comes  a  piece  of 
Woolwich  again  ;  then  comes  a  piece  not  within 
the  metropolis  ;  this  is  West  Ham.  Then  there 
comes  the  Poplar  District  Board  of  Works  ; 
exactly  opposite  is  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
working  on  to  Limehouse,  Limehouse  takes  it 
up  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  then  there  is  a  little 
piece  of  the  frontage  of  Whitechapel,  and  then 
comes  the  City  of  London. 

91.  Is  Whitechapel  the  same  district  as  the 
yellow  on  the  opposite  side  ? — No,  Whitechapel 
nas  a  small  frontage  to  the  river ;  it  runs  a  good, 
deal  back ;  it  is  a  separate  parish  under  the  Act. 
Then  comes  the  City  of  London,  then  comes  the 
Strand  Local  Board,  then  comes  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields,  then  St.  James'  Westminster,  then 
comes  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  then  comes 
Chelsea,  which  takes  it  down  to  there  (pointing 
to  the  Plan\  and  then  comes  Fulham. 
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92.  Mr.  Philbrick.]  As  you  have  mentioned         Mr. 
that,  will  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee  the  part  Richardson. 
which  you  said  was  not  within  the  metropolitan 
area ;  the  part  not  coloured,  by  North  Woolwich  ? 
— This  18  nol  within  the  metropolis  (pointing  to 
the  Plan). 

93.  How  is  it  protected  from  flooding  ? — That 
is  the  river  bank  (pointing  to  the  Plan).  I  believe 
some  buildings  have  now  come  on  to  the  top  of 
the  river  bank,  but  where  there  are  no  buildings 
on  the  river  bank,  there  is  the  river  bank  which 
has  been  there  for  centuries. 

94.  Maintained  by  whom  ? — That  is  under  the 
Dagenham  level,  wnich  runs  from  here  (pointing 
to  the  Plan)  down  to  the  Dagenham  marsnes,  and 
beyond. 

95.  West  Ham  is  in  the  Dagenham  level,  is  it 
not? — ^Yes,  the  pumping  station  is  close  by.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  have  part  of  the  frontage  of 
this  land,  and  we  had  a  demand  made  upon  us, 
only  a  few  months  back,  by  the  Dagenham  level, 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  river  bank. 

96.  That  arose  by  reason  of  your  having  your 
pumping  station  there ;  of  course  the  land  would 
have  frontage  ? — Yes ;  I  think  we  had  20  /.  or 
30  /.  to  pay  a  few  weeks  back. 

97.  As  owners,  you  were  compelled  to  make 
up  the  bank  which  was  the  protection  of  that 
part  ? — Yes,  as  owners. 

98.  I  believe  the  Isle  of  Dogs  forms  an  island 
by  reason  of  the  docks  ? — When  I  was  a  boy,  I 
remember  the  Isle  of  Dogs  opposite  the  Green- 
wich Hospital,  there  being  nothing  but  the  river 
bank  witn  a  right  of  way  along  the  top  of  the 
river  bank.  This  was  all  river  bank  with  a  right 
of  way  on  the  top  of  it,  and  that  has  been  so 
from  time  immemorial,  and  I  contend  that  that 
has  been  so  throughout  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  gradually  the  river  bank  has  been  ab- 

.  sorbed  for  mercantile  and  other  purposes.  I  have 
brought  a  very  old  map  with  me,  it  is  a  copy  of 
the  oldest  map  that  was  ever  made  of  London 
{producing  a  Map) ;  I  will  place  this  before  the 
Committee  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  think 
the  date  of  this  map  is  1543.  This  is  another 
map  {producing  another  Map).  This  is  on  a  very 
much  larger  scale.  This  is  a  hundred  years 
later.     It  is  Rocque's  map. 

99.  I  rather  gather  that  where  the  wharves 
have  come  they  have  come  over  what  was  a 
public  road  at  the  edge  of  the  river?-^The  build- 
ings for  mercantile  purposes  have  one  after 
another  been  allowed  to  be  built  along  the  top 
of  this  public  way,  or  the  river  bank,  and  what 
I  would  contend  is  this,  that  the  moment  a  ware- 
house, for  instance,  is  erected  on  the  river  bank 
it  took  the  place  of  the  river  bank,  the  river  bank 
ceased  to  exist  and  the  premises  became  the 
river  bank,  and  the  owner  of  the  premises  allowed 
to  be  built  there  was  of  necessity  obliged  to 
maintain  and  keep  up  the  defence  against  the 
river,  because  he  had  covered  the  river  wall.  I 
may  illustrate  that  by  saying  that  there  are  very 
large  factories.  I  can  speak  more  easily  of  my 
own  district.  We  have  had  no  end  of  applica- 
tions to  the  Greenwich  Local  Board,  hj  the 
lessees  of  the  property  on  the  river  wall,  m  the 
Greenwich  parish,  to  have  permission  to  come 
close  up  to  the  river  bank  and  to  build  upon  it. 
The  Greenwich  District  Board  have  said,  "  You 
may  do  so  if  you  give  us  a  40  feet  road  at  the 
back,"  they  have  never  been  able  to  do  it,  and 
we  have  refused  to  let  them  build  upon  the  rivei* 
bank.   We  have  said, "  If  you  build  upon  the  river 
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necessary  for  the  road^  and  the  consequence  is 
that  our  footway  at  the  top  of  the  river  bank 
continues  to  this  day,  and  none  of  the  owners  of 
the  property  have  a  right  over  the  embankment, 
though  they  have  tried  to  get  it  in  every  pos- 
sible way.     We  have  taken  them  into  a  court 
of  law,  but  they  have  yielded  when  it  came  to  triaL 
100.  X  have  found  the  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Home  Department ; 
it  is  dated  the  18tli  of  January  1879:  "  Sir,— 
I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  trans- 
mit to  you  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  the  Metro- 
E)litan  Board  of  Works,  with  reference  to  your 
tter  of  the  10th  ultimo,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the^  Local  Government  Board,  contaiaing  obser- 
vations on  tlie  'Thames  River  (Prevention  of 
Floods) '  Bill,  now  being  promoted  in  Parliament 
by  jour  Board."      Then  the  letter  from  the 
Assistant   Secretary  of  the  Local  (jovernment 
Board  is  dated  the  13th  of  January  1879,  is  on 
this   very  Bill,  and  it   is  this:  ^*Sir,  —  I  am 
directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th 
ultimo,  forwarding  by  direction  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Cross  a  copy  of  the  Thames  Eiver  (Prevention 
of  Floods)  Bill,  and  requesting  the  observations 
of  the  Board  on  the  proposed  measure.     The 
Board  may  remark  that  a  somewhat  similar  Bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1877, 
and  referred  to  a  Select  Conunittee.    The  Com- 
mittee resolved  that  the  most  equitable  mode  of 
charging  and  meeting  the  expenses  to  be  in* 
curred  fi>r  the  prevention  of  floods  within  the 
metropolitan  district,  would  be  that  the  works 
should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  MetroppUtan 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  expenses  paid   by  a 
rate  levied  over  the  whole  metropolitan  area. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  thereupon 
withdrew  the  Bill.    Another  Bill  was  introduced 
last  Session,  but  it  did  not  get  beyond  a  first 
reading.     It  will  be  observed  tliat  in  the  present 
Bill  the  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  has 
not  been  acted  upon.     The  owners  of  the  pro- 
perty adjoining  the  river  and  the  local  authori- 
ties (i;0  far  as  any  works  may  be  necessary  on 
property  vested  in  them  or  subject  to  their  con- 
trol)   are  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  works.     It 
appears  to  the  Board  that  if  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  are  vested  with  authority  to 
execute,  or  superintend'  the  execution  of  such 
works  as  may  be  necessary,  they  ought  to  bear 
at  least  a  moiety  of  the  cost,  though  it  would  be 
reasonable  that  some  portion   of    the  expense 
should  be  recovered  from  the  riparian  parishes, 
and  the  authorities  of  these  parishes  might  in 
turn  be  empowered  to  recover  some  part  ot  their 
contributions  from  the  riparian  owners.      The 
Board  may  add  that  the  propriety  of  rating  lands 
and  houses  below  the  flood  level  at  a  higher 
amount  than  those  above  it,  is  distinctly  recog- 
nised in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  I^ords  on  Conservancy  Boards,  No. 
159,  Session  1877." 

101.  The  Lea  Conservancy,  which  to  some 
extent  is  within  the  metropolitan  district,  by  the 
Act  of  1868  is  empowered  to  m^e  bye-laws,  is 
it  not?— -It  is  empowered  to  make  bye-laws 
under  the  116th  Section.  "The  Conservancy 
Board  may  from  time  to  tjo^  o^ke  bye4aws  for 
the  following  purposes,  ^r  any  of  them:  For 
regulating  and  increasing  the  maintenance,  re- 


pair, construction,  erection,  and  use  of  landing 
{daces,  piers,  jetties,  wharves,  bridges,  footpaths, 
cranes,  and  other  works  and  conveniences  in  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  Lea.*" 
Under  that  clause  they  have  made  a  bye-law. 
This  is  the  Lea  Conservancy  Act  of  1868,  the 
31  &  32  Vict.  c.  154,  and  the  bye-law  which  the 
Lea  Conservancy  have  made  under  that  Section 
18  as  follows :    "  The  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
wharf  on  the  banks  of  the  navigation  "  (these 
words  are  important), "  except  where  the  towing- 
path  runs  between  such  wharves  and  the  water, 
shall  at  all  times  keep  the  water-wall  or  wharfing 
in  good  and  sound  repair  and  of  sufficient  height 
to  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  on  or  over  the 
same  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer  of  the 
Board :    Provided  that  if  the  said  engineer  be 
not  satisfied  in  any  case  the  owner  or  occupier 
may  appeal  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  acting  for 
the  district  in  which  the  wharf  is  situated,  and 
the  decision  of  such  justice  shall  be  conclusive  a« 
to   the  sufficiency  of  the  work."     That  shows 
what  I  was  contending  for  before,  that  where 
there  is  a  right  of  way  between  the  building  and 
the  river,  then  the  owner  of  the  building  is  not 
liable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wall,  but  that 
the  moment  he  is  allowed  to  build  over  the  wall 
itself,  from  that  moment  he  becomes  liable  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  defence  against  the  inroads 
of  the  river.      That  shows  that  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  Commissioners  of  Sewers  were 
in  strict  accordance  witli  that  which  has  been 
done  since  1868  by  the  Conservancy. 

102.  Mr.  Goldney.l  Who  is  Uable  for  Ae 
maintenance  of  the  towing  path  ?  —  The  Lea 
Conservancy  ;  there  is  power  in  the  statute  to 
enable  the  Lea  Conservancy  to  give  permission 
to  the  owners  of  the  property  to  build  on,  and 
dose  up  to,  the  river,  under  certain  circum* 
stances. 

103.  Sir  Trevor  La\crencei\  You  put  upon  the 
owners  of  property  where  there  is  no  towing 
path  between  tne  river  and  the  property,  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  duty  of  maintaining  the  bank ;  is 
there  in  any  of  the  title  deeds  to  this  property, 
that  you  are  aware  of,  any  such  obligation  ?— I 
would  contend— — 

104.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ask  you  ? — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  say ;  we  have  not  bad 
any  information  upon  it,  but  what  I  have  con- 
tended for  is  this 

105.  I  quite  understand  your  contention?— 
We  cannot  go  into  the  early  titles,  we  have  no 
infoi^mation  upon  them ;  the  moment  that  a  man 
was  allowed  to  build  upon  the  river  wall,  from 
that  moment  he  must  have  been  called  upon  to 
maintain  that  wall. 

106.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leiffhton.'}  From  what  did 
you  read  that  bye-law  ? — It  is  copied  out  from 
the  Lea  Conservancy  Board  Bye-law.  This  ia 
an  official  copy  of  their  bye-laws.  It  is  the  18th 
Bye-law. 

107.  Made  under  Statute  ? — Yes ;  made  luader 
the  116th  section  of  the  Lea  Conservancy  Act 

108.  Is  that  what  you  were  reading  trom? — 
I  read  the  116th  section  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  18  th  bye-law  made  under  it. 

109*  Mr.  PhilbricL'l  A  reference  was  made, 
in  the  letter  that  I  read,  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's Committee  of  1877,  and  the  Beport  of 
the  Conunittee  was,  ^^with  reference  to  these 
considerations,  and  looldmr  to  the  extreme  dif- 
ficolty  of  ratbg  lajadTacc^rding  to  'tfae  beBefits 
derived,  the  Committee  think  that  the  rtte  elMuld 

be 
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be  distributed  over  the  whole  area  of  the  water- 
shed, the  lands  and  houses  within  the  flood  lerel 
being  rated  at  a  higher  amount  than  those  above 
it,  and  other  deviations  and  exceptions  being 
made  to  meet  particular  cases.'*  That  is  what 
the  Local  Government  Board  referred  to  in  the 
letter  which  Mr.  Cross  transmitted  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  their  remarks  upon 
this  Bill  ? — I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Comdittee  to  the  word  "  river  '*  in  the  69th 
section. 

110.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  two  of 
the  rivers ;  there  ai*e  two  small  rivers  still  left  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  the  Ravensboume 
and  the  Quaggy,  where  there  are  considerable 
floods  from  rainfall  ? — The  point  is  this :  that 
whereas  the  Thames  has  overaowed  by  reason  of 
extraordinary  hiffh  tides  that  have  taken  place 
from  time  to  time,  tiiere  are  many  other  rivers  in 
the  metropolis  which  are  very  largely  flooded 
from  heavy  rainfalls ;  those  rivers  that  I  par- 
ticularly refer  to  are  the  Ravensboume  and 
Quaggy;  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  where  I 
have  hved  for  years,,  the  amount  of  damage  and 
injury  that  has  been  sustained  by  the  houses  and 
persons  living  in  that  neighbourhood,  has  been 
exceedingly  great  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
same  section,  section  69,  which  compete  the  local 
authorities  to  prevent  floods  of  the  river  from 
high  tides,  requires  these  local  boards  and  vestries 
to  prevent  floods  from  heavy  rainfall.  Now  if  the 
principle  adopted  by  the  late  Committee  was  to 
be  applied  to  inland  rivers,  that  is,  these  rivers 
wMcn  are  flooded  continually  from  heavy  rainfall, 
the  consequence  would  be  that  l^jrge  properties 
of  private  individuals  would  have  a  very  laree 
amount  of  money  expended  upon  them  to  their 
very  increased  benefit,  which  would  be  paid  out 
of  the  public  funds.  We  had  a  report  from  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  that  to  remedy  tnat  evil 
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111.  We  will  have  that  from  Sir  Joseph  when 
he  comes.  You  consider,  therefore,  that  tiiere  is 
no  sound  reason  for  drawing  a  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  of  liabiKty  ;  one  to  keep  out  the 
tidal  water  of  the  Thames,  the  other  to  protect 
the  land  or  houses  from  the  backwater  that  comes 
down  and  does  not  get  into  the  Thames  ? — So  far 
as  the  statute  is  concerned  they  stand  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  grounds  altogether. 

112.  I  have  now  to  trouble  you  upon  one  or 
two  allegations  of  the  petitions.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  Petitie©  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  we  may  also  deal  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Petition  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London? — They  are 
practically  the  same. 

113.  What  do  jon  aay  ae  to  the  avermeirt  of 
the  petition  ? — 1  say  that  as  far  as  the  City  of 
London  is  concerned,  it  really  is  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  Bilh  What  they  complain  of  is 
this,  that  they  shall  be  called  upon,  having  done 
all  that  is  necessary  within  their  own  area,  to  pay 
a  contribution  for  compensation  to  be  ^iven  to 
others  who  have  not  fulfilled  their  pubUe  duty  ; 
that  is  the  gravamen  of  their  complaint  of  me 
Bill  ? — They  say  they  have  got  sufficient  power 
of  themselves,  and  I  may  say  from  enquiries  that 
I  have  made  in  our  office,  there  hat  been  no 
flooding  of  the  River  Thames  in  the  district  of 
the  City  for  years  i)a8t. 

114.  The  Chairman.']  What  clause  of  their 
petition  is  that  ? — I  am  speaking  of  it  generally. 

115.  Mr.  FhilbricL]  If  you  look  at  the  Peti-» 
tion  of  the  City  of  London,  you  will  see  that  by 
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die  2nd  clause  they  say  that  they  are  entrusted  ^  ^* 
with  the  local  management  of  the  City  of  Loodoji^  Richardson, 
and  bv  tfie  5th  clause  they  say  they  nave  powers 
vested  in  them  which  are  amplv  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  protect  the  City  nrom  floods  and 
inundations  should  any  such  occur  from  the  over- 
flow of  tlie  River  Thames  ? — Yes. 

116.  Then  they  say  that  their  concurrence  has 
not  been  solicited,  that  they  object  to  the  Bill^ 
diat  the  provisions  interiering  with  wharvea 
within  the  City  are  injurious  and  unjustifiable, 
and  they  object  to  the  Metropo£Ltan  Board,  of 
Works  havinff  any  power  within  the  City?-^ 
That  is  one  oitheir  main  points  too. 

117.  With  reference  to  the  main  drainage,  let 
me  ask  you  this :  the  powers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  run  through  the  City,  do  they 
not  ?— They  do. 

118.  And  also  with  reference  to  the  Fire 
Brigade  ?— That  is  so  as  well. 

119.  And  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  do  you 
think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  uniformity 
of  authority  ? — There  must  be  one  authority  to 
determine  the  height  to  which  the  defences 
against  floods  should  be  ndsed,  and  that  authority 
can  be  none  other  than  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 

120.  I  will  not  go  further  into  that  petition  or 
the  Petition  of  t£e  Commissicmers  of  Sewers. 
Now  afi  to  the  next  petition,  the  Petition  of  the 
Fulham  District  Board  of  Works,  that  is  a  lon^ 

fetition,  about  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  untu 
come  to  the  22nd  paragraph  ;  what  do  you  say 
as  to  that? — The  averment  of  the  22nd  para- 
graph is  that  the  principal  Act  contains  no  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  the  protection  of  lands 
from  floods.  They  contend  that  the  word  **  river  " 
in  the  original  Act  does  not  mean  the  River 
Thames.  1  think  that  it  has  been  so  clearly  laid 
down  that  it  does  mean  the  River  Thames,  that 
it  is  not  worth  questioning. 

121.  It  was  a  question  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  ? — Yes. 

122.  Now  with  reference  to  the  next  matter^ 
the  23rd  paragraph, what  do  you  say? — They 
refer  to  their  very  unsatisfactory  position  as  a 
poor  parish,  having  four  and  a^half  miles  of  front- 
age, out  I  am  afraid  their  case  is  very  much  like 
otners,  *that  those  who  grumble  most  have  the 
least  ground  of  complaint.  I  took  the  trouble  to 
take  out  exactly  the  rates  that  the  diflferent 
parishes  have  paid,  those  who  have  petitioned 
against  the  Bill.  I  find  that  in  the  case  of  St. 
Olave's  and  St.  Saviour's,  who  have  petitioned 
against  the  Bill,  their  respective  rates  amounted 
to  4  s.  10  d.  in  the  pound  for  the  year  1878  ;  in 
the  case  of  St.  Olave's,  2s.  2d,  of  that  was  for 
poor  rates,  and  2  s.  Sd.  for  parochial  rates,  and  in 
the  case  of  St.  Saviour's  also,  4^.  10  rf.  in  the 
whole,  2  s.  6d.  poor  rates,  and  2  s.  4d.  parochial 
rates.  Then  Lambeth,  the  next  parish  to  them, 
in  rating  paid  5  s.  in  the  pound  last  year,  2$.  4d. 
poor  rates,  and  2  s.  S  d.  parochial  xates.  Then 
comes  Fulham,  the  next  one,  which  paid  5  s.  5  d.^ 
25.  poor  rates  only,  and  3  «.  6d.  parochial  rates. 
Next  comes  Wandsworth ;  they  paid  5  s.  7  i, 
paid  2s.  2d.  poor  rates,. and  Zs.  4d.  parochial 
rates,  llien  comes  Limehouse,  who  petition 
almost  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  5  s.  9d.  was  their 
rate,  2s.  Sd.  poor  rate,  and  3/.  1  d,  parochial 
rates.  Then  comes  Whitechapel,  who  have  peti^ 
tioned  but  do  not  appear ;  their  rate  was  6  5.,  3  s* 
poor  rate,  and  3  s.  parochial  rate,  and  then  comes 
my  own  district  or  parish,  which  is  Greenwich, 
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Mr.         6  5.  2  rf.,  Ss.  4:d.  poor  rate,  against  2  s.  10  d.  paro- 
Bichardson.    chial  rates,  and  my  district    board  have  asked 

the  Board  of  Works  to  take  every  means  they 
can  to  get  the  Bill  carried. 

123.  oir  Baldwyn  Leighton,"]  Is  that  the  present 
amount  of  rates  ? — These  rates  are  all  lot  last 
year  in  the  respective  parishes,  1878. 

124.  Mr.  Pkilhrick.}  So  that  the  effect  of  the 
table  appears  to  be  that  the  parishes  which  are 
in  favour  more  or  less  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Bill,  are  those  which  pay  the  heaviest  rates  ? — It 
would  appear  so  by  that  statement 

125.  The  Fulham  Board  of  Works  complain 
of  its  poverty,  and  says  it  has  a  large  frontage  ? — 
Yes ;  it  has  a  very  small  poor  rate. 

126.  The  next  allegation  that  they  make  is 
that  **  the  Bill  contains  no  provisions  to  compen- 
sate your  petitioners  for  any  such  injury,  nor  for 
the  cost  of  any  works  and  maintenance  thereof, 
which,  such  first  stated  or  principal  works  may 
render  necessary  for  the  protection,  preservation, 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  said  highway  roads, 
streets,  and  sewers."    Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  can 

fo  into  that,  as  to  the  other  averments  that  we 
id  not  give  them  a  detailed  plan,  that  I  will  deal 
with  by  the  engineer  ? — We  cannot  give  a  de- 
tailed plan,  that  is  impossible. 

127.  The  other  allegations  go  into  the  question 
of  policy,  upon  which  you  have  already  expressed 
your  opinion?— Yes. 

128.  I  see  that  there  is  *one  allegation  that 
they  have  spent  something  like  134,000  /.  upon, 
the  construction  of  sewers  and  paving  in  tneir 
district,  exclusive  of  maintenance ;  that  is  para- 
graph 46  ? — Yes. 

129.  In  Greenwich,  I  think,  you  have  a  much 
larger  burden,  you  have  the  same  thing? — Very 
much  larger.  We  have  spent  over  200,000  /.  in 
Greenwich  upon  our  sewers,  and  at  least  another 
100,000/.  in  paving  works  ajB  well.  Much  more 
than  they  have. 

130.  The  next  petition  that  appears  is  the  Pe- 
tition of  the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of 
Works,  and  in  the  second  paragraph  they  say 
that  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  important 
metropolitan  district  of  Wandsworth,  and  are 
the  local  authority  for  that  district,  which  is  true ; 
and  they  say  that  they  and  the  ratepayers  of  the 
district  will  be  injuriously  affected,  therefore 
they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Bill  ?—  Yes. 

131.  How  would  the  ratepayers  in  that  district 
be  affected  ? — That  is  a  mistaken  averment  alto- 
gether. The  Bill  does  not  profess  to  affect  the 
interest  of  a  single  ratepayer  in  any  part  of  the 
metropolis,  except  so  far  as  regards  any  compen- 
sation that  may  be  given  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  but  the  Bill  is  simply  one  to  deal  with  the 
interests  of  owners  as  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
occupiers.  The  whole  principle  of  the  Metro- 
polis Local  M  anagement  Act  is  one  of  owner 
versus  occupier.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  district 
boards  and  vestries  throughout  the  metropolis, 
who  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  represent 
the  ratepayers,  and  must  he  ratepayers  them- 
selves, to  protect  the  interests  of  ratepayers 
against  the  owners ;  their  powers  are  to  compel 
owners  to  do  a  number  of  diflerent  things  for 
the  benefit  of  the  occilpiers  of  their  respective 
tenements. 

132.  In  paragraph  12  they  say,  "  And  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Bill  of  1877,  the  powers  sought 
by  the  Bill  have  for  their  basis  a  system  of  unfair 
and  unequal  taxation  ;"  by  the  Bill  of  1877  you 
did  not  intend  to  alter  the  incidence,  did  you  ? — 


No ;  it  was  left  exactly  as  it  was  left  by  the 
Legislature  in  1855. 

133.  As  to  a  more  purely  engineering  question, 
they  say,  in  paragraph  15,  *^  That  it  is  unfair  and 
unjust  that  your  petitioners  should  be  called  upon 
to  expend  large  sums  in  the  protection  from 
floods  of  the  river  banks  within  their  district, 
where  the  necessity  for  such  protection  has 
arisen  largely  from  the  construction  of  embank- 
ments and  other  works,  the  expense  of  construct- 
ing which  has  been  defrayed  out  of  rates  levied 
on  the  whole  of  the  metropolis.**  The  coal  .and 
wine  dues  were  the  funds  charged  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  Victoria  Embankment  ? — Yes. 

134.  And  the  Albert  Embankment? — Yes. 

135.  And  those  embankments  have  been  con- 
structed out  of  those  special  funds  ? — Clearly  so ; 
still  it  was  a  metropbhtan  payment. 

•  136.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.}  Was  it  levied  on 
the  whole  metropolis  ? — It  was  levied  throughout 
the  whole  metropolis,  as  nearly  as  possible  over 
the  police  district.  Practically  speaking,  it  is 
indirect  taxation,  instead  of  direct  taxation, 
extending  over  an  area  larger  than  the  me- 
tropolis. 

137.  Mr.  PhilbrickJ]  The  other  matters  con- 
tained in  the  petition  are  questions  which  had 
better  be  answered  by  the  engineer ;  I  will  now 
take  the  Petition  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
St.  Olave's  District,  which  appears  here? — They 
do  not  appear. 

138.  St.  Saviour's  appear  ?  —  St.  Saviour's 
use  the  same  words,  it  is  the  same  petition  for 
the  one  as  the  other ;  if  you  take  the  St.  Saviour's 
Petition,  it  wiU  do  as  well  as  St.  Olave's. 

139.  One  word  as  to  St.  Saviour's;  in  their  peti- 
tion they  say  that,  "  The  Bill  contains  numerous 
provisions  most  prejudicially  affecting  the  rights 
and  interests  of  your  petitioners,  and  the  property,, 
rights,  and  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  and  re- 
sidents within  your  petitioners'  district."  Why 
would  they  be  other  than  the  owners  others  ? — 
They  cannot  be,  by  the  wprds  of  the  Bill,  th^y 
cannot  be  any  other  than  the  owners  of  property 
affected  by  this  Bill,  and  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  very  few  of  the  owners,  I  think  not  more 
than  50  throughout  the  whole  metropolis,  have 
petitioned  against  the  Bill ;  therefore  it  appears 
that  the  owners  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  terms 
of  the  BilL 

140.  Now  I  will  go  to  the  next  matter.  By 
paragraph  21  they  say :  "  The  works  are  to  be 
such  as  the  Board  may  hereafter  consider  to  b© 
*  immediately  necessary.'  And  even  as  regards 
those  works  (the  character  and  extent  of  which 
are  altogether  unknown),  those  who  are  to  pay 
for  them  are  not  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
any  option,  or  even  remonstrance,  in  respect  of 
the  cost,  applicability,  sufficiency,  or  insufficiency 
of  them,  or  in  support  of  any  other  objection  to 
which  they  may,  nowever  reasonably,  be  open  "? 
—It  was  explained  before  the  last  Committee, 
that  the  object  of  the  Board  would  be  to  exercise 
every  possible  consideration  for  the  owners  by 
conference  with  them,  before  any  works  were 
carried  out,  to  see  that  their  business  premises 
were  as  little  interfered  with  as  possible,  so  that 
the  necessary  works  should  be  conducted  with  as 
little  interference  with  their  business  as  possible. 

141.  And  the  new  clause  in  the  Bill  enables 
them  to  object  if  they  please,  and  agree  with  the 
Board  if  possible  ? — x  es. 

142.  If  the  Board  takes  upon  itself,  as  it  pro- 

poses 
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poses  here,  the  liability  to  pay  compensation  to 
any  owner  who  is  injuriously  affected,  do  jrou 
think  that  that  is  a  sufficient  protection  against 
the  exercise  of  the  power  to  any  extent  that 
might  be  avoided  ? — ^There  are  too  iDany  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  who  are  very  anxious  to  avoid 
any  expenditure  that  can  be  helped,  and  they 
would  oe  the  very  last  persons  to  sanction  any 
possible  expenditure  that  can  be  avoided. 

143.  You  have  been  for  many  vears  upon  the 
Board,  and  have  bad  powers  precisely  analogous 
to  these,  with  reference  to  main  drainage  and 
laying  pipes  through  properties  and  so  forth;  has 
there  been  any  complaint  of  damage  unneces- 
sarily done,  or  the  exercise  of  the  powers  arbi- 
tratively  or  improperly  ? — None.  It  is  right  to 
say  that  under  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were 
empowered  to  go  on  to  any  person's  land;  no  plan 
was  required  Dy  the  Legislature  when  they 
passed  that  Act;  no  estimates  were  required; 
everything  was  left  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  as  the  governing  body  of  the  metropolis, 
to  do  that  which  they  thought  best  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  metropolis ;  and  as  they  arc  the 
only  central  body  governing  the  mcU'opolis,  I 
think  that  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
representative  body  like  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  It  is  because  they  are  a  representative 
body  that  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  them. 

144.  Taking  the  26th  and  27th  averments  of 
the  St.  Saviour's  petition,  they  say,  ^*  Your  pe- 
titioners object  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
which  relate  to  the  character  and  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  works  to  be  constructed,  and  to 
the  way  in  which,  and  the  authorities  and  persons 
by  whom  or  at  whose  expense,  the  works  are  to 
be  constructed,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  that 
expense  is  to  be  met.  Your  petitioners  also  object 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  as  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  lands  (Clauses  17,  18,  and  19),  as  impos- 
ing a  further  and  unfair  liability  and  expenditure 
upon  them.*'  Are  you  aware  wnether  this  Board, 
or  any  of  the  district  boards  that  have  done 
nothing,  have  ever  taken  any  steps  to  compel  any 
of  the  owners  along  the  river  to  perform  that 
duty, or  to  perform  the  duty  which  the  69th  sec- 
tion casts  upon  them  ?— I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  of  them  has  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  works ;  they  have  sheltered  tnem- 
selves  under  the  belief  that  they  had  not  power  to 
enter  on  the  different  lands  j*o  as  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  works.  They  have  never  applied 
to  the  High  Court  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
parties  to  allow  them  to  do  the  works,  or  do  them 
themselves.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  any  one 
of  those  who  are  the  defaulting  boards. 

145.  I  now  come  to  the  petition  of  a  body  that 
is  represented  here,  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames.  Are  you  aware  of  any  works  proposed 
to  be  done  on  the  Thames  itself  which  will  at  all 
interfere  with  the  duties  or  rights  of  the  Con- 
servators?— It  would  be  almost  a  matter  of  im- 
possibility that  any  works  could  be  done.  I  do 
not  speaK  as  an  engineer,  but  the  whole  object  of 
the  Bill  is  simply  to  go  upon  the  line  of  the  pre- 
sent wharf  walls  and  buildings,  and  raise  them 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  river. 

146.  I  believe  the  Conservators  have  an  ex- 
tremely able  engineer,  who  knows  the  river,  Mr, 
Leach  ? — Yes. 

147.  As  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  intention  of  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
Conservators  ? — No ;  there  are  the  usual  clauses 
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inserted  in  the  Bill,  which  are  always  inserted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservators. 

148.  We  propose  to  insert  in  the  Bill  tlie  same 
s  ection,  the  saving  clause  is  the  29th  section  of 
the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act,  21  & 
22  Vict  c.  104,  giving  power  to  the  Board  to 
exercise  drainage  works  on  the  shores  of  the 
Thames  ?— Yes. 

149.  Section  2  says,  '^  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  con- 
struct »ny  work  through,  along,  over  or  under 
the  bed  and  soil  and  banks  and  shores  of  the 
River  Thames."  Then  Section  27  is, "  No  works 
upon  the  bed  or  shores  of  the  said  River  Thames, 
below  high-water  mark,  which  may  interfere  with 
the  navigation  of  that  river  shall  at  any  time  be 
commenced  or  executed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  without  the  same  having  been  previously  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  the  Com- 
missioners for  executing  theofficeof  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, such  approval  to  be  from  time  to  time  speci- 
fied in  writing  under  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty ;"  then  Section  28  is,  "  In  order 
to  |)reserve  the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames, 
the  plans  of  any  work  to  be  constructed  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  upon  the  banks,  bed,  or 
shore  of  the  River  Thames,  which  may  interfere 
with  the  free  navigation  of  the  said  river,  shall 
be  approved  of  by  the  Conservators  of  the  River 
Thames  in  writing,  signed  by  their  secretary  be- 
fore such  works  are  commenced,  certifying  that 
the  works,  according  to  such  plana,  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames ;" 
and  then  comes  the  saving  clause,  Section  29. 
"  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or 
be  construed  to  extend  to  prejudice  or  derogate 
from  the  rights  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River 
Thames,  or  to  prohibit,  defeat,  alter,  or  diminish 
any  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  said  Con- 
servators did  or  might  lawfully  claim,  use,  or  ex- 
ercise, so  far  as  such  rights,  powers,  authority,  or 
jurisdiction,  may  be  exercised  for  preserving  the 
free  navigation  of  the  River  Thames."  You  pro- 
pose in  the  present  Bill  identically  the  same 
words  ? — I  do  not  tliink  they  are  the  same. 

150.  Yes,  they  are  the  same. —  The  saving 
clause  is  Clause  32  in  the  Bill. 

151.  I  gather  from  you  that  the  powers  now 
sought  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  Main  Drain- 
age ? — No  doubt  they  are  intended  to  be  so. 

152.  I  will  call  attention  next  to  the  petition 
of  the  Millwall  Dock  Company.  They  say  in 
Clause  14,  that  they  object  to  the  provisions  with 
reference  to  compensation,  and  headed  "  financial," 
and  they  are  based  on  an  unsound  principle,  and 
opposed  to  the  Committee  of  1877,  and  they  are 
generally  unfair  and  unjust,  and  especially  so  as 
regards  your  petitioners,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  rated  at  all  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  they  pay  one-eighteenth  of  the  rates  of 
the  entire  parisn.  Except  as  regards  compensa* 
tion,  they  will  pay  nothing  ? — They  have  already 
done  all  the  works  which  the  Board  could  pos- 
sibly require  of  them;  they  have  raised  their 
walls  above  the  height  the  engineer  of  the  Board 
considers  necessary. 

153.  So  that  they  will  not  be  in  any  way 
touched  or  interfered  with  ? — No.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary as  one  of  the  owners  of  property  in  the 
metropolis,  if  Parliament  should  determine  that 
any  portion  of  the  compensation  should  be  thrown 
over  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  they  must  bear 
their  share  of  the  burden. 

C  154.  As 
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154.  As  ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

155.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  regard  to  thje 
St  Katharine  and  West  India  Docks  Petitions ; 
the  sanae  answers  apply  ? — Yes. 

156.  The  only  otner  petition  which  I  need  call 
attention  to  is  the  petition  of  owners  and  occu- 
piers in  Fulbam,  who  appear  by  agent  and  not  by 
counsel;  I  will  not  trouble  about  them  at  the 
present  moment,  I  will  go  to  the  owners  of  legal 
quays,  sufferance  wharves,  and  other  lands. 
They  state  that  they  carry  on  business,  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  unjust,  and  would 
enable  the  Board  to  put  the  petitioners  to  great 
cost  without  any  corresponding  public  benefit; 
the  modes  by  which  the  Board  seek  to  prevent 
the  ovei*flowing  of  the  Thames  would  be  ineffec- 
tual, and  would  not  accomplish  the  objects  which 
the  Board  have  in  view,  that  is  an  engineer's 
question.  I  will  not  ask  you  upon.  Then  they 
say  that,  probably,  the  raising  of  the  level  of  the 
quays  might  necessitate  the  re-building  of  the 
whole  of  the  river  front ;  that  is  an  engineer- 
ing question,  but  as  a  practical  question,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  so  ? — They  would  not  have  to 
pay  a  sbillinir  if  they  have  their  defence  walls 
high  enough  already.  These  owners  of  sufferance 
wharves  have  millions  worth  of  property  in  their 
wharves.  I  should  very  much  doubt  if  many  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  petitioned  have  not 
their  wharf  walls  suflSciently  high  to  protect 
their  property,  therefore,  it  is  an  averment  with- 
out any  meaning  from  them. 

157.  Then,  again,  they  say  in  paragraph  10, 
that  the  works  will  be  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  will  be  very  costly.  I  believe  the  total  cost 
of  the  estimated  works  is  60,000/.  ?  — It  is  very 
slight  indeed. 

158.  Now  there  is  this  peculiar  paragraph: 
"  And  further  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  the  recent 
inundations  with  which  the  metropolis  was  visited 
were  aggravated  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Embankments,  and  that  similar  visitations  must 
be  expected  to  recur  from  time  to  time,  it  seems 
particularly  fitting  that  the  protection  of  the 
metropolis  therefrom  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Board."  Do  you  agree  with  that? — It  has 
been  contended  over  and  over  again,  by  more 
ahU  men  than  myself,  that  neither  of  the  embank- 
ments produce  the  floods,  or  that  they  cause  the 
floods ;  and  that  can  be  very  safely  shown,  be- 
case  you  have  had  much  higher  tides  at  Hastings 
and  Falmouth,  and  down  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Channel,  far  higher  than  they  had  been  before,  and 
when  you  have  the  high  tides  there  you  have  the 
high  tides  in  the  river;  how  the  embankments 
can  have  caused  it  I  do  not  understand ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  impossibility  to  understand*  We  never 
have  a  high  tide  in  the  metropolis  unless  it  has  first 
of  all  been  down  in  the  Channel  or  the  North  Sea. 

159*  There  are  other  petitions  appeared  upon, 
but  they  have  substantially  the  same  allegations, 
therefore  I  will  not  trouble  you  by  going  through 
them  ? — That  is  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett. 

160.  I  will  first  ask  you  very  shortly  about 
the  operation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers ; 
you  are  equally  good  friends  with  the  Corpora- 
tion, are  you  not  ? — Yes,  and  old  friends. 

161.  I  take  it  from  the  way  in  which  you 
adverted  to  their  petition  that  you  do  not  dispute 
their  allegation,  that  they  have  power  to  have 
these  works  done,  or  to  do  them  within  the  City? 


— ^I  agree  with  that;  no  doubt  they  have  full 
power  to  do  it. 

162.  You  have  furnished  all  public  bodies, 
vestries  and  so  on,  within  the  City  of  London, 
with  a  list  of  the  works  that  are  likely  to  be 
required,  have  you  not?— Only  those  interested 
in  these  petitions.  I  think  you  have  two  your- 
self, but  I  do  not  think  they  have  gone  to  other 
persons  except  the  petitioners. 

163.  Do  you  know  suflScient  to  answer,  with- 
out looking  at  the  list,  of  the  condition  of  things 
in  our  schedule,  that  that  has  been  taken  out  of 
it  {handing  a  Paper  to  the  Witness)^ — I  would 
rather  not  answer  any  questions  on  that ;  I  think 
they  would  be  more  suitable  for  the  engineer. 

1 64.  Inasmuch  as  you  admit  that  we  have  the 
power  ourselves  to  do  these  things  in  the  City, 
I  do  not  see  from  anything  you  have  stated  yet, 
why  it  is  necessary  you  should  come  in  and  order 
them  besides?— What  I  stated  was  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  authority  should 
state  up  to  what  height  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
defences  against  high  tides,  and  therefore  that  one 
authority  can  be  none  other  than  the  Metropolitan 
Board. 

165.  I  do  not  quite  see  that;  the  high  tide 
will  injure  the  man  immediately  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  those  people  who  are  behind  him, 
who  are  below  the  flood  level  ? — It  may  be  so. 

166.  It  must  be  so? — The  contention  is  simply 
this ;  that  if  there  is  to  be  one  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  height  at  which  it  is — - 

167.  You  have  not  got  to  that  point.  If  there 
is  I  might  agree  with  you,  but  we  have  not  got 
one  yet.  Will  you  point  out  to  the  Committee 
what  reason  there  is  for  having  another  authority 
substituted  for  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
which  was  carefully  kept  alive  in  1848, and  which 
has  power  to  do  all  this?— It  is  possible  that  the 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  or  their  engineer 
might  not  come  to  the  same  heights,  or  adopt  the 
same  heights  as  the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

168.  Supposing  they  do  not,  what  then?  — 
Then  there  might  possibly  be  some  floods  for 
want  of  action  or  want  of  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  City  of  London. 

169.  I  do  not  follow  that? — If  they  disi^reed 
in   their  views,  and  one   thought  it  sliouU  be 

4  feet  6,  and  the  other  5  feet  high,  there  might 
be  a  flood  which  would  arise  from  the  two  autho- 
rities not  being  in  accord  with  one  another. 

170.  Who  would  be  the  first  people  to  suflPer 
from  that  ? — Those  who  neglected  to  make  their 
wharves  a  proper  height 

171.  If  you  fancy  having  a^wall  higher  than 
some  given  height,  outside  the  City,  and  we  are 
content  with  one  at  a  smaller  height  in  the  City, 
we  must  suffer? — The  water  must  come  to  the 
same  height  inside  and  outside  the  City,  there- 
fore if  it  is  right  to  have  a  wall  outside  the  City 

5  feet  high,  it  would  be  wrong  to  have  a  wall 
inside  the  City  4  feet  6  inches  high. 

172.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  why  are  you  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  the  height,  rather  than  the  City? — 
Because  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  the 
central  authority  for^the  whole  of  the  metropolis. 

173.  Not  yet? — For  main  drainage  purpoaee^ 
and  this  is  part  of  main  drainage  purposes. 

174.  Mam  drainage  meant  in  1855,  and  the 
subsequent  years,  getting  rid  of  the  sewage  of 
London? — The  same  clause  in  the  same  statute 
which  requires  these  sewers  to  be  made  for  the 
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drainage  of  the  metropolis,  also  requires  the  local 
authorities^  the  City  of  London  amongst  them, 
to  prevent  these  floods ;  it  is  the  same  clause  in 
the  same  statute. 

175.  It  requires  the  local  authorities  to  prevent 
the  floods  ;  we  are  the  local  authorities,  and  you 
say  we  have  power  to  prevent  the  floods  ? — If 
you  exercise  your  powers. 

176.  If  we  do  not  exercise  them,  who  shall  be 
the  primary  people  to  suffer? — Inasmuch  as  there 
are  local  authorities. 

177.  Will  you  answer  my  question? — If  we 
do  not  exercise  those  powers,  who  shall  be  the 
people  primarily  to  suffer  ? — Certainly,  we  shall. 

178.  The  diflBculty  I  am  under  is  this:  I 
wanted  to  put  an  engineering  question  to  you 
in  reference  to  this  list,  and  you  decline,  other- 
wise I  should  ask  you  whether  we  have  any  works 
under  your  prescribed  height  ? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

179.  According  to  your  own  schedule,  wt  have 
not  ? — I  stated  in  my  evidence  that  I  had  made 
inquiry,  and  had  ascertained  from  our  engineer's 
department  that  no  floods  have  taken  place  in  the 
area  of  the  City  of  London  for  some  time  past. 

180.  Have  you  not  ascertained  when  you  made 
those  inquiries  from  your  engineer  that  we 
have  actually  no  works  in  the  City  that  are  not, 
I  may  say,  a  foot  and  more  above  your  prescribed 
height? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

181.  You  mentioned  about  the  Fire  Brigade 
as  being  a  joint  establishment;  am  I  right  in  my 
recollection  that  we  agreed  to  the  joint  establish- 
ment of  the  Fire  Brigade  ? — No,  it  was  an  Act 
of  the  Government  of  the  dav,  who  transferred 
the  then  Fire  Brigade  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 

182.  It  was  not  an  Act  brought  in  by  you  to 
compel  us  to  do  so  ? — It  was  brought  in  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  the  time  Sir  George 
Grey  was  Home  Secretary ;  he  took  charge  of 
the  BUI. 

183.  Did  we  make  any  objection  to  it? — I  am 
not  aware  that  you  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Richards. 

184.  I  propose  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  on 
behalf  of  the  Conservancy  Board ;  but,  first  of 
all,  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  which  arises  upon 
the  amendment  of  your  Bill,  When  I  turn  to 
Clause  13  A  of  your  Bill,  I  find  there  certain 
compulsory  powers  in  the  amendment  ? — Yes. 

185.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that,  apart  from 
that  amended  clause,  there  are  no  compulsory 
powers  in  the  Bill  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
answer  whether  there  were  no  compulsory  powers 
in  the  Bill.  1  think  I  had  better  answer  that 
Clause  13  A  was  introduced  because  whatever 
was  in  the  Bill  before  was  insufficient,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  desired  to  put  in  Clause  13  a. 

186.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  Clause  13  a. 
The  compulsory  powers,  therefore,  in  Clause  13  a 
are  introduced  by  that  rider  for  the  first  time  ? 
—Yes. 

187.  I  would  ask  you  this.  Do  your  Parlia- 
mentary notices  contain  any  reference  to  these 
compulsory  powers  ?  —  I  am  soiry  I  cannot 
answer  that  question;  I  have  not  examined  to 
see. 

188.  Will  you  lake  my  word  for  it,  they  do 
not  ? — No,  I  would  rather  not.  I  would  rather 
refer  to  our  own  legal  adviser.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  do. 
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be  considered  so.     I  am  not  a  Parliamentary        |ft4/> 
counsel,  and   I   cannot  advise    you  upon  that 
point 

190.  I  must  raise  my  point  somewhat  before 
the  Committee  by  asking  you  questions,  even  at 
the  risk  of  your  not  being  able  to  answer  them 
fully.     You  are  not  a  solicitor?— No,  I  am  not 

191.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  somewhat 
remarkable  amendment  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
River  Thames  in  your  amended  Bill,  in  the 
Interpretation  Clause,  in  the  margin :  **  The  River 
Thames  is  to  include  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
confluence  of  the  Thames."  That  is  to  say,  you 
go  up  to  the  conflaence  of  the  Thames  as  far  as 
the  tide  flows  within  the  limits  of  the  Act 
Accordingly,  that  will  extend  the  area  over  which 
you  can  exercise  your  compulsory  powers  enor- 
mously, will  it  not  ? — No  ;  very  slightly  indeed. 

192.  It  will  extend  as  high  as  the  point  of  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  confluence?  —  The  principal 
rivers  affected  by  the  clause  are  the  Wandle  and 
the  Ravens  bourne. 

193.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  there  are  no 
others  ? — I  do  not  thmk  there  are  any  other  tidal 
rivers  in  the  metropolis,  except'  the  River  Lea, 
which  is  the  boundary  of  the  metropolis,  but  that 
is  under  a  separate  conservancy. 

1 94.  Can  you  give  us  any  notion  of  what  square 
mileage  will  be  included  in  that  amendment  ? — 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  one  square  mile. 

195.  Do  you  mean  that  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  tide  does  not  go  up  more  than  a  mile  in  the 
Wandle  ? — I  do  not  know  the  Wandle  so  much  as 
I  know  the  Ravensboume ;  if  you  know  anything 
of  Deptford,  there  is  the  Deptford  Bridge,  with 
a  tidal  mill  just  a  few  yards  before  you  come  to 
Deptford  Bridge,  and  no  tide  can  rise  above  it ; 
there  are  gates  across  the  river  to  prevent  it. 

196.  There  is  the  Quaggy  ?— The  Quj^gy  Balls 
into  the  Ravensboume  ^r  above ;  no  tidal  water 
goes  into  the  Quaggy. 

197.  But  it  does  into  the  Wandle?— Yes,  but 
only  up  to  the  first  or  second  mill. 

198.  You  do  not  know  what  the  area  included 
may  be  ? — No. 

199.  Whatever  that  may  be,  there  is  no  allusion 
to  it  in  your  notices  ? — I  do  not  know  that,  but 
I  understand  that  the  word  **  Thames,"  as  gene- 
rally understood,  covers  also  in  our  own  Acts  of 
Parliament  all  tributaries,  so  far  as  the  tide  fluxes 
and  refluxes. 

200.  We  will  shortly  come  to  that ;  our  Acts 
go  to  the  extent  of  10  miles,  are  you  aware  of 
that  ? — Not  up  the  river. 

201.  Ten  miles  from  the  Thames? — Up  the 
tributaries  ? 

202.  Yes,  and  10  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
the  main  river  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that  at  all. 

203.  Mr.  Philbrickl  The  powers  jom  talk  of, 
10  miles,  are  only  to  prevent  pollution ;  it  is  in 
reference  to  sewage? — I  am  afraid  they  have 
never  exercised  it. 

204.  Mr.  RichardsJ]  We  have  not  the  benefit 
of  having  you  upon  our  Board  yet,  though  you 
are  so  anxious  to  come.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly 
assist  me  in  describing  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
servators. They  are  an  incorporated  body,  I 
believe  ? — I  think  so. 

205.  Incorporated  by  the  Act  of  1857?  — 
Yes. 

206.  Prior  to  1857,  you  are  aware  that,  there 
0  2  had 
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had  been  a  good  deal  of  litigation  between  the 
Crown  on  one  side,  and  the  City  of  London  on 
the  other,  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  soil  and  the 
bed  of  the  River  Thames?— xes. 

207-8,  (To  the  Witness.)  Are  you  aware  that 
by  the  50th  section  of  the  Conservancy  Act  the 
estate  of  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
estate  of  the  Crown,  which  had  been  in  dispute 
between  those  parties  up  to  that  time  was  abso- 
lutely transferred  to  the  board  of  Conservators? 
— I  always  understood  that  the  right  to  the  bed 
of  the  river  above  low-water  mark  was  jointly 
held  by  the  Crown  and  by  the  Corporation.  I 
know  that  fact  and  every  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  knows  it  pretty  well,  because 
when  they  proceeded  to  construct  the  Victoria 
Embankment  they  had  to  pay  17,500  Z.  for  all 
the  mud  at  the  side  of  the  river  to  the  Crown 
before  they  were  allowed  to  put  a  spade  into  it,* 
and  after  they  banked  it  up  tne  Crown  took  the 
whole  of  the  property,  and  there  was  compensa- 
tion given  to  the  owners  of  property  abutting 
upon  the  river ;  we  had  to  pay  all  the  compensa- 
tion after  they  had  all  the  land  which  they  got 
from  the  river  handed  over  to  them. 

209.  You  paid  that  to  the  Crown  ? — Yes,  we 
paid  that  to  the  Crown. 

210.  The  money  was  paid,  and  that  was  an 
admission  of  the  title  of  the  Crown? — Yes,  we 
should  not  have  paid  it  unless  we  were  obliged. 

211.  Did  you  pay  money  to  the  Conservators? 
—No. 

212.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  50th  section,  which  transferred  all  the 
estate,  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the  bed,  soil, 
and  shores  of  the  River  Thames  to  the  Board  of 
Conservators  ? — Yes. 

213.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act  the  owners  of  land  must  get 
the  consent  of  the  Conservators  to  embank? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that.  I  understood  that  they 
had  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Conservators  to 
carry  out  any  projection  beyond  the  line  of  their 
frontage. 

214.  Are  you  aware  that  no  living  soul  can 
drive  a  pile  into  the  bed  of  the  Thames  without 
their  consent  ? — I  am  aware  of  that,  but  that  is 
when  it  is  in  advance  of  their  frontage. 

215.  With  regard  to  your  works,  you  have 
favoured  us  with  no  plans,  at  all  events? — I 
understood  when  you  were  speaking  of  it  the 
other  day  that  none  had  been  provided  because 
you  claimed  them  for  the  whole  area  of  the 
Thames  within  the  area  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

216.  You  say  your  plans  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  existing  banks  of  the  river  ? — They  will  not 
touch  anything  beyond  the  existing  buildings. 

217.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  they 
do  or  not,  and  to  be  bound  by  it? 

218.  Mr.  Richards.']  You  do  not  answer  the 
question  ? — I  believe,  most  sincerely,  that  they 
are  quite  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
frontages. 

219.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Conservators 
have  the  right  to  take  tolls  under  certain  circum- 
stances from  steamboats  using  piers,  and  so  on  ? 

—Yes. 

220.  Are  you  aware  that  they  can,  for  a  money 
consideration,  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  the 
shape  of  rent,  give  permission  for  the  construc- 
tion of  quays,  and  tne  creation  of  jetties,  and  so 
on? — Quite  so. 

221.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  bound  to 


keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  monies  they 
receive,  and  pay  one-third  of  it  over  to  the 
Crown? — I  know  they  have  to  keep  a  proper 
account.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  to  pay 
one-third  to  the  Crown,  though  I  thought  it  was 
a  greater  proportion;  I  thought  it  was  half. 

222.  When  I  mentioned  piers,  if  you  will  look 
at  Section  1 04,  you  will  see  that  the  Conservators 
are  to  pay  to  Her  Majesty  one-third  of  the 
monies ;  therefore,  the  Crown  has  a  distinct  in- 
terest in  the  rents  and  tolls  of  the  Conservators? 
— Certainly. 

223.  The  Act  of  1857  was  succeeded  by  the 
Act  of  1864,  was  not  it? — I  take  it  as  such;  I 
do  not  know. 

224.  And  again  by  Act  of  1866  ?— Yes. 

225.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Act  of  1866  :  '*  And  whereas  it  is 
expedient,  with  a  view  both  to  economy  and  to 
eflBciency,  that  the  whole  of  the  navigable  part 
of  the  Thames  be  placed  under  one  management, 
and  that  accordingly  the  authority  of  the  Upper 
Navigation  Commissioners  be  discontinued,  and 
the  conservancy  of  the  Thames  from  Staines  to 
Cricklade  be  vested  in  the  Conservators  with  the 
powers  in  this  Act  expressed  or  referred  to,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  election  of  Conservators 
as  representatives  of  the  persons  qualified  to  act 
as  commissioners  under  the  Upper  Navigatiou 
Acts,  and  also  for  the  appointment  of  a  Conser- 
vator by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  addition  to  the 
one  now  appointed  by  them ;"  therefore,  by  that 
Act  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames,  from  Crick- 
lade to  Staines,  is  transferred  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  and  gives  them,  therefore,  a  con- 
trol over  the  Thames  from  Cricklade,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, down  to  Yantlett  Creek,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames? — I  am  perfectly  prepared  to 
admit  that. 

226.  That  being  the  case,  they  being  owners 
of  the  bed,  soil,  and  shores  of  the  Thames,  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  it  is  not  your  inten- 
tion, at  any  rate,  to  interfere  with  that  owner- 
ship, or  transfer  any  bed,  soil,  or  shores  of  the 
Thames  ? — I  believe  not  now. 

227.  Let  me  turn  your  attention  to  Clause  5  in 
the  Bill :  "  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
the  execution  of  all  flood  works  shall  be  subject 
to  and  in  accordance  with  such  plans  as  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  with  such  plans 
or  specifications  as  the  Board  maf  from  time  to 
time  approve,  and  such  works  shall  be  carried  on 
and  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board, 
and  save  as  aforesaid  no  such  works  shall  be 
commenced,  carried  on,  or  completed  ;"  1  do  not 
see  any  limitation  there,  but  I  suppose  you  say 
that  is  met  by  saving  Clauses  15  and  22  ? — It  is 
a  necessary  clause  that  if  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  are  to  do  these  works  for  the  preven- 
tion of  floods,  they  must  have  the  power  referred 
to  in  that  eection. 

228.  Without  reference  to  what  ownership 
they  interfere  with  ? — Clearly  so. 

229.  Now  look  at  Clause  14 ;  I  may  take 
every  clause,  from  5  to  12,  as  being  objection- 
able ;  now  I  turn  to  Clause  14 :  "  For  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  any  works  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  the  Board,  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,  the  vestry  of  any 
parish,  the  Board  of  Works  for  any  district,  and 
any  owner  of  premises  liable  to  execute  flood 
works,  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
construct  any  such  works  through,  along,  over, 

or 
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or  under  the  bed  and  soil^  and  banks  and  shores 
of  the  River  Thames ''  ?— Yes. 

230.  "  The  bed  and  soil,  and  shores  of  the 
River  Thames  "being  the  property  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  ? — Those  words  are  simply  the  same 
words  as  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Local  Manage- 
ment Act,  and  therefore  tney  are  used  here  to 
be  in  conformity  with  that  Act,  and  most  pro- 
bably there  will  not  be  any  occasion  upon  which 
they  will  be  exercised ;  still  they  are  put  in 
because  they  are  the  words  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act. 

231.  Then  Clause  14  is  an  addition  to  Clause 
13  d,  the  amended  clause,  which  gives  power  of 
taking  the  lands  compulsorily  ? — 1  es,  and  giving 
compensation  also. 

232.  Reading  Clause  14,  it  appears  to  me  to 
give  you  power  to  take  the  Conservators'  lands  ? 
— It  gives  tis  no  more  power  than  that  which  is 
necessaiy,  and  I  do  not  suppose  the  Conservators 
of  the  Thames  are  anxious,  or  would  like  them- 
selves represented  as  being  anxious  to  maintain 
all  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  let  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis  be  flooded.  I  should 
have  imagined  that  they  would  be  ready  to  sacri- 
fice a  portion  of  their  rights,  if  necessary,  rather 
than  that  floods  should  take  place. 

233.  Then  it  is  an  invasion  of  their  rights  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  say  so ;  but  I  think  the  words  are 
necessary  to  be  put  in  the  Bill  in  order  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  carrying  out 
the  works,  may  have  full  power,  and  may  not  be 
stopped  by  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames. 

234.  The  Chairman.']  You  say  they  are  the 
same  provisions  as  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Main 
Drainage  Act? — Yes. 

235.  Just  one  other  question  :  I  want  to  know 
what  section  you  are  alluding  to? — The  21  &  22 
Vict.  c.  104,  s.  2,  "  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  may  con- 
struct any  work  through,  along,  over,  or  under 
the  bed  and  soil  and  banks  and  shores  of  the 
River  Thames,  making  compensation  to  all 
persons  having  any  interest  in  wharves,  jetties, 
or  other  property  damaged  by  such  works,  as 
provided  by  the  said  Act  of  the  18th  and  19th 
y^ears  of  Her  Majesty,  in  respect  of  property 
injured,  under  the  powers  of  such  Act." 

236.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— Eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Mr.  Cripps.']  That  is  the  same  Act  in 
which  again  those  same  protective  powers 
for  the  Ihames  Conservancy  are  inserted  as 
are  inserted  in  this  Act. 

237.  The  Chairman.]  The  date  of  that  Act  is 

1858?— Yes. 

238.  Mr.  Richards.]  Are  you  aware  that  the 
Thames  Conservancy  first  came  into  existence  in 
1857,  and  may  be  said  not  to  have  got  thoroughly 
to  work  for  a  year  and  a-half  or  two  years? — ^I 
cannot  say. 

239.  Now  I  challenge  you  to  show  any  single 
Act  in  which  that  same  clause  appears;  that  was 
admitted  in  1850  per  incuriam  ? 

The  Chairman.]  You  must  bring  evidence 
to  prove  that. 

Mr.  Richards.]  They  are  their  own  Acts  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any 
Act  introduced  or  passed  by  Parliament, 
relating  to  the  River  Thames,  between  that 
time  and  the  present 
0.89. 


240.  There  are  the  Chelsea  Embankments,  and 
all  the  Embankment  Acts  ?— Yes. 

241.  And  not  one  of  those  contains  the  clause 
in  the  words  you  have  quoted ;  are  you  aware  of 
that,  I  ask  you  ? 

Mr.  Philbrich.]  The  Embankment  Act  is 
an  Act  of  the  Government. 

242.  Mr.  Richards.']  That  is  a  mere  techni- 
cality ?— Excuse  me,  it  was  a  Bill  brought  in  by 
the  Government.  The  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  enable  a  body  outside  tlie  Metro- 
politan Board  to  construct  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, and  it  was,  whilst  the  Bill  was  in  the 
House,  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

Chairman.]  If  the  learned  counsel  asks 
you  as  to  Acts  with  which  you  are  not 
acquainted,  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
answer. 

243.  Mr.  Richards]  Let  me  call  attention  to 
the  65th  Section  of  the  Thames  Embankment 
Act,  which  my  learned  friend  says  was  a  publie 
Act,  but  was  still  a  work  conducted  under  your 
superintendence.  ^'  Except  as  herein  expressly 
provided,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend,  or  be 
construed  to  extend  to  prejudice  or  derogate  from 
the  rights  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River 
Thames,  or  to  defeat,  alter  or  diminish  any 
power,  authority  or  jurisdiction  which  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  said  Conser- 
vators had,  or  might  lawfully  claim,  use  or  exer- 
cise." It  contained  none  of  the  limitations  which 
appear  in  the  Act  of  21st  and  22nd  Victoria?— 
That  is  practically  the  same  as  Section  32  in  this 
Bill. 

244.  Now  I  will  call  attention  to  Clause  15  of 
the  Bill.  In  order  to  preserve  the  navigation  of 
the  River  Thames,  the  plan  of  any  flood  works 
to  be  constructed  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  through,  along,  over,  or  under  the  bed  or 
soil  or  banks  or  shores  of  the  River  Thames 
which  may  interfere  with  the  free  navigation  of 
the  said  river,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Conser- 
vators of  the  River  Thames  in  writing,  signed  by 
their  secretary  before  such  works  are  commenced. 
Therefore,  the  question  is  here,  did  the  works,  or 
do  the  works,  not  interfere  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Thames;  is  not  that  so  ?— I  should  say 
they  cannot  possibly  interfere,  and  if  they  did 
interfere  I  assume  that  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames  have  the  ri^ht  of  objecting  to  such 
works,  and  must  certify  them,  would  suffice  for 
every  possible  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
servators. 

245.  Do  not  these  words  confine  the  right  of 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  to  works 
which  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Thames  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  attempt  made  to  vary  the 
frontage  of  the  river  defences. 

246.  That  is  not  the  question;  do  not  those 
words  confine  the  right  of  interference  and  the 
right  of  approval  of  the  Conservators  to  cases  in 
which  the  works  interfere  with  the  navigation  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  "  the  free  navigation  of  the  said  river 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames  in  writing,  signed  by  their  secre- 
tary, before  such  works  are  commenced.** 

247.  Then  supposing  the  flood  works  to  be 
erected  in  any  way  on  the  soil,  shore  and  bed  of 
the  River  Thames,  which  did  not  interfere  with 
the  navigation,  the  Conservators  would  have  no 
power  ot  control  at  all  though  the  property  is 
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M  r.         theirs  ? — If  they  were  carried  beyond  the  existing 
Riehardion.  frontage  line,  they  would  have  control ;  if  they 
were  not  carried  beyond  the  frontage  line,  then 
they  would  not. 

248.  Supposing  it  is  shown  that  the  works  in 

auestion  do  not  interfere  with  the  navigation  of 
ae  river,  is  not  that  a  test  by  which  under  that 
clause  the  Conservators  are  or  not  to  have  the 
right  to  interfere  ? — It  is  so  by  that  clause  ;  then 
the  32nd  clause  preserves  all  the  rights. 

249.  Now  we  will  turn  to  Clause  32,  which  is 
called  the  Saving  Clause,  "  Nothing  in  this  Act 
contained  shall  extend  or  be  conetrued  to  extend, 
prejudice,  or  derogate  from  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
servators of  the  River  Thames,  or  to  prohibit, 
defeat,  alter  or  diminish  any  power,  authority,  or 
jurisdiction  which  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act  the  said  Conservators  did  or  might  law- 
fully claim,  use,  or  exercise,  so  far  as  such  rights, 
power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  may  be  exer- 
cised for  the  preserving  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Biver  Thames."  Now,  I  ask  again,  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  have  a  candid  answer  from  you,  do 
not  those  words,  so  far  as  they  save  the  rights  of 
the  Conservators,  confine  those  rights  to  the 
rights,  powers,  and  jurisdiction  which  may  be 
exercised  for  the  preservation  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Thames? — Certainly  they  do. 

250.  Now  I  will  put  it  as  a  test ;  not  that  that 
alone  will  satisfy  me ;  are  you  prepared  to  strike 
out  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  clause  beginning 
with  the  words  "  So  far  "  down  to  the  end  ?— I 
am  not. 

Mr.  Cripps.']  No,  we  are  not 
Witness,']  I  may  say  this  in  reply,  that  if 
there  are  any  words  which  will  more  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  Conservators,  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  carry  out  the  necessary  works  for 
the  prevention  of  floods,  I  am  certain  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  be 
prepared  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
any  such  words,  but  it  would  be  foolish  for 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  agree 
to  words  restricting  their  powers,  and  pre- 
venting them  doing  what  tneir  Bill  enaoles 
them  to  do. 

251.  Mr.  Ridiards.']  It  is  a  distinct  intrusion 
upon  the  present  powers  of  the  Cosservators  ? — I 
do  not  agree  to  that. 

252.  I  ou  are  not  represented  upon  the  Con- 
servancy Board,  are  you  ? — No,  we  have  asked 
to  be  so  represented^  ,aad  never  have  been  able  to 
be  so. 

253.  And  that  has  been  a  sore  point,  has  it  ?-^ 
Not  with  myself,  at  all  events. 

254.  I  thought  you  told  me  in  1877  that  you 
ought  to  be  there,  and  hoped  that  the  time  would 
come  when  you  would  be  th^e  ? — I  did  not  eay 
so.  We  have  a  member  in  the  bodv  of  the  Con- 
servators who  represents  Woolwich,  but  he  does 
not  represent  us. 

255.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  in  every  Act  that 
you  have  passed,  there  has  been  a  clause  calling 
upon  you  to  submit  plans  to  the  ConservaBcy 
before  you  could  do  any  works  ? — Where  we 
have  had  works  for  wmch  we  could  produce 
plans,  !9uch  as  the  embankments,  and  matters  of 
that  kind,  plans  were  prepared  before  we  applied 
to  Parliament,  and  were  submitted  to  the  Con- 
servators of  the  Thames. 

256.  May  I  ask  this ;  I  am  unable  to  discover 
it  for  myseUT:  what  is  the  real  difference  between 


this  Bill  and  the  Bill  of  1877  ?— The  difference 
between  the  two  Bills  is  mainly  this,  that  whereas 
in  the  Bill  of  1877  the  purport  was  to  supple- 
ment the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act, 
that  is  the  69th  and  70th  sections,  and  give  the 
local  board  power  of  entry  and  power  to  compel 
the  owners  of  property  at  any  time  to  complete 
their  works,  and  under  the  159th  Fection  to 
charge  the  costs  so  incurred,  according  to  the 
area  benefited,  this  Bill  is  drawn  upon  the 
lines  of  requiring  the  owners  of  property  to  do 
the  work  themselves,  or  if  they  fail  to  do  it  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  to  enable  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  do  it 
and  charge  them  with  the  expense. 

257.  By  the  1877  Bill,  the  local  board  were  to 
do  the  work  and  to  charge  it  upon  the  local  rate  ? 
— ^By  the  Act  of  1855  the  local  boards  were  to 
do  it. 

258.  And  so  by  the  Act  of  1877  ?— The  Act  of 
1877  merely  gave  them  increased  power  to  do  the 
work.  The  1877  Bill  went  back  upon  that  of 
1855,  the  first  statute. 

259.  Then,  as  I  understand,  the  compensation 
clause  in  this  Bill  is  quite  new,  is  it  not  ? — No,  it 
is  not  new.  The  59th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1855  gives  compensation  to  those  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. 

260.  Compensation  for  damage  done  to  pre- 
mises by  works  ? — I  will  read  it  if  you  wish. 

261.  It  was  not  in  the  Act  of  1877?— Yes,  it 
was.     This  clause  was  made  part  of  the  Bill. 

262.  The  Bill  of  1877  said  nothing  about  com- 
pensation ? — No. 

263.  Cka/rmanJ]  Tt  included  the  Compenga- 
tion  Clause  under  the  Act  of  1855? — Yes,  it 
went  back  to  the  general  Act.  I  have  got  the 
Bill  here. 

Mr.  Philbriek.]  Ckuse  11  of  the  1877  Bill 
is,  if  they  proceed  to  execute  the  works  where 
the  vestry  did  it,  then  the  vestry  would 
have  to  make  compensation  under  the  69th 
Clause. 

Chairman.']  It  is  making  compensation  for 
any  damage  done  thereto  according  to  the 
original  Act. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens.]  It  was  not  llie 
vestry,  but  was  limited  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  itself. 

264.  Mr.  Richards."]  It  was  not  thrown  upon 
the  general  rate  ? — No  ;  the  159th  section  was 
combined  with  this  section,  enabling  the  district 
board  and  vestries  to  charge  tlieir  expenses 
according  to  the  area  of  benefit. 

265.  Though  there  was  compensation,  that 
compensation  was  not  thrown  upon  the  general 
rate  in  the  way  you  propose  now  ? — No  ;  it  is  not 
thrown  now  upon  the  general  rate,  it  is  thrown 
upon  the  sewers  rate,  which  is  a  difierent  rate  to 
the  general  rate. 

266.  It  is  thrown  upon  a  rate  applicable  to  the 
whole  area  of  the  metropolis  ? — Yes. 

267.  Nor  do  I  understand  that  the  Committee  of 
1867  siud  anything  whatever  about  that  compen- 
sation ? — I  do  not  think  they  in  their  report  said 
anything  about  compensation. 

268.  But  they  did  recommend  ihst  the  cost  of 
everything  should  be  thrown  upon  the  general 
rate? — I  do  not  think  they  used  Ae  words 
^'  general  rate  " ;  they  merely  said  it  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  metropolis. 

269.  To  show  your  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
that  Committee,  you  have  omitted  what  they 

recommend 
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recommend  you  to  put  in,  and  put  In  what  they 
never  recommended  at  all  ? — I  have  stated  the 
reasons  why  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
did  not  act  so,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  state 
them  again  ;  they  consider  it  imjust  and  inequit* 
able  to  introduce  any  Bill  on  the  lines  (^  the  re- 
commendation of  that  Committee. 

270.  That  is,  they  suggested  to  the  Ilouee  of 
Commons  that  they  shomd  defer  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  rather  than  the  Metropolitan  Board 
should  defer  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  do 
not  say  so. 

271.  In  1877,  was  not  there  a  Committee  with 
reference  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  to 
inquire  into  what  amendments,  if  any,  were  re- 
quired to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  injuria  a 
inflicted  by  the  floods;  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — i  do  not  remember  one. 
I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

272.  You  never  read  the  Report  ? — No ;  I  never 

i^Aad  it 

273.  There  is  an  Act  of  the  25  &  26  Vict, 
c.  93,  that  is  one  for  embanking  the  north  side 
of  the  River  Thames  from  Westminster  Bridge 
to  Waterloo,  and  making  new  streets.  I  will 
call  attention  to  Section  19,  '^'Ihe  stairs,  hards,, 
quays,  wharves,  bai^e  beds,  recesses,  approaches^, 
piers,  landing-places,  and  temporary  works  by 
this  Act  authorised,  shall  bo  made  according  to 
the  plans  and  elevations  to  be  first  approved  by 
and  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  Ccnservatons"? 
—Yes. 

274.  That  is  a  tolerably  sweeping  clause  ? — 
Yes,  and  there  was  reason  for  it,  because  you  had 
the  use,  as  Conservators,  of  those  quays,  and  you 
had  the  right  to  use  them,  and  take  money  upon 
those  quays  for  the  use  of  them. 

275.  Did  not  you  submit  copies- of  plana  of  all 
your  embankments  to  the  Conservators? — We* 
did  so. 

Mr.  Philbrick,']  No,  only  of  these  plans. 

276.  Mr.  Richards,"]  I  am  speaking  of  these 
plans  ? — Only  of  the  stairs. 

277.  Have  you  not  had  to  submit  plans  of  the 
various  works  under  other  Acts  to  the  Con- 
servators?— Only  those  which  touch  the  river, 
such  as  the  Embankment ;  if  they  at  all  inter- 
fered with  the  rights  of  the  Conservators  we  had 
to  submit  them,  not  as  plans,  but  merely  as  they 
afiected  the  rights  of  the  Conservatorsk 

278.  At  all  events,  I  understand  you  that  how- 
ever imperfect  these  clauses  may  be,  your 
intention  is  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  any 
rights  of  property  which  the  Conservators  pos*- 
sees  ? — No ;  the  object  of  the  Board  of  Works  is 
simply  and  eflectnally  to  stop  floods  from  the 
high  tides,  and  not  interfere  with  the  Conser* 
vators'  rights  more  than  it  is  impossible  to  avoid. 

279.  You  wish  to  interfere  with  the  Conser- 
vators as  much  as  is  necessary  to  do  what  you 
want  to  do? — If  the  learned  counsel  likes  to 
represent  his  body— 

280.  1  want  an  answer. 

Chairman.']  You  have  had  your  answer, 
I  think. 

Sir  Baldwin  Leighton.]  What  is  the  con^ 
tention  of  the  Conservators. 

Mr.  Richards.]  We  contend  that  we  are 
the  owners  of  the  bed  and  soil  and  shores 
of  the  River  Thames*  We  say  that  this. 
Bill  is  vague  in  the  plans  that  are  actually 
to  be  carried  out*  under  it,  but  that,  the  Ian- 
0.89. 


guage  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  not  only 
the  ^Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  not  only 
the  district  boards,  but  even  owners  to 
invade  our  estate,  namely,  the  bed  and  soil 
and  shores  of  the  River  Thames  ;  and  we 
say  that  the  two  so-ciUled  saving  clauses 
are  perfectly  illusory,  and  confine  our  rights 
to  the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames, 
treating  us  thereby  as  if  we  were  Navigation 
Commissioners  and  not  Conservators. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Collins. 

281.  You  were  examined  before  the  Committee 
of  1877,  were  not  you  ? — I  was  so. 

282.  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  formed  a 
very  strong  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  Bill  ? 
— Yes,  I  voted  in-  favour  of  its  amendment  at  the 
Board. 

283.  You  had  a  very  strong  opinion  ? — I  had 
a  very  strong  opinion  of  the  justice  and  equity 
of  the  Bill  we  presented  before  the  Committee 
in  1877. 

284.  And  on  the  13th  of  June,  after  the  Com*- 
mittee's  Report,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  was  there  an  amendment  pro- 
posed, "  That  the  Board  do  assent  to  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  and  of  Mr.  Grant  DufTs  Com- 
mittee, and  that  the  Prevention  of  Flood  Bill  be 
referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  "  ?— — 

Mr.  I^Ubrich]  Do  you  put  that  in?  I 
say  that  you  cannot  ask  your  question  with- 
out putting  it  in  before  the  Committee. 

Chairman.]  I  do  not  understand  this  to 
be  the  queetion  before  the  Committee,  but 
whetiier  there  had  been  such  a  resolution 
proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Works, 

Mr.  Collins.]  Was  there  an  amendment 
that  the  Board  do  consent  to  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff's  Com- 
mittee, and  that  the  Prevention  of  Floods 
Bill  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  make  the  necessary  alterations,, 
and  that  the  Bill  be  proceeded  with  f 

Mr.  Philbrick.]  My  learned  friend  must 
put*  it  in  now.  My  learned  friend  may  ask 
whether  an  amendment  was  proposed,  but 
the  moment  he  goes  into  the  terms  of  what 
it  is,  that  is  written  matter ;  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  have  been  kept  in  writing. 

285.  Mr.  Collins.]  You  were  present.  I  ask 
wheAer  in  your  hearing  that  amendment  was 
not  proposed?— An  amendment  to  that  effect 
was  moved. 

286.  Did  you  oppose  it  ? — I  opposed  it 

287.  And  did  you  say  that  it  appeared  to  your 
mind  most  extraordinary  and  inconceivable  that 
in  the  Year  of  Grace  1877  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  recommend  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  that  belonged  to  the  whole 
metropolis  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  private  pror 
perties;  and  still  more  remarkable  was  the 
propo8al  that  the  owners  of  those  properties 
should  actually  be  compensated  for  the  benefits 
conferred  up«m  them;  and  did  you  say  that 
you  considered  the  honour  of  the  Board  was  at 
stake  in  consenting  to  entertain  for  &  moment 
such  an  idea? 

Chairman,]  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 

within  your  power  to  ask  the  question ;  but^ 

with  all  possible  respect  to  this  witness,  I 

think  the  exact  expressions  whidi  he  used' 
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in  reference  to  an  7  speech  he  made  in  the 
Metropolitan  Board  ot  Works  do  not  much 
affect  the  case. 

Mr.  CoUinsJ]  I  bow  to  the  suggestion; 
but  I  wish  to  show  that  the  witness  has 
taken  a  very  strong  view  in  regard  to  the 
case. 

Chairman.']  We  can  quite  see  that. 

288.  Mr.  Collins.']  In  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  some  improvements  are  decided  to  be 
local  and  some  metropolitan  improvements? — 
Yes,  they  are. 

289.  Who  decides  that?— The  Board. 

290.  The  Board  or  a  committee  ?— It  is  gene- 
rally referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  Board. 
They  bring  up  a  report  to  the  Board,  and  the 
Board  consider  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
decide. 

291.  Do  you  a^ree  with  what  my  learned 
friend  said  yesterday  in  opening  the  Bill,  that 
this  work  must  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
metropolis  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  made  use  of 
those  words. 

292.  I  can  show  that  he  did ;  he  said,  "  The 
answer  to  that  is,  that  the  work  must  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis  to  prevent  these 
floods.'*  Do  you  agree  with  that? — I  agree  to 
this,  that  portions  ot  the  metropolis  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  prevention  of  these  floods. 

293.  You  do  not  agree  with  what  I  put  to 
you  ? — I  do  not. 

294.  "But  we,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  are  here  upon  works  which  affect  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis."  You  do  not  agree 
with  that  ?  —  Certainly  not  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis. 

295.  Will  you  give  a  definition  of  what  you 
call  a  metropolitan  and  what  a  local  improvement? 
—A  metropolitan  improvement  is  clearly  that 
which  the  public  have  the  user  of;  a  local  im- 

Srovement  is  that  which  only  a  few  persons,  and 
lose  in  the  locality,  have  the  user  of ;  but  a 
private  improvement  is  that  which  the  public 
have  no  user  of,  such  as  that  effected  by  this 
particular  Bill. 

296.  Take  the  Mall  at  Hammersmith;  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ? — That  is  a  local  one,  and 
not  a  metropolitan  one. 

297.  Surely  not ;  it  is  free  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  ? — Yes. 

298.  And  I  suppose  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  that  the  Mall 
should  be  kept  in  proper  order,  and  not  be  covered 
with  water  ;  do  you  know  the  place  I  mean  ? — 
Perfectly  well ;  I  may  answer  the  question  by 
saying  that  the  Board  has  determined  that  even 
the  widening  of  Newgate-street  is  a  local  im- 
provement, and  not  a  metropolitan  improvement ; 
BXid,  pari  passu,  dealing  with  the  Mall  must  be  a 
local  improvement  too. 

299.  That  is  your  reason  for  it  ? — That  is  one 
of  the  reasons. 

300.  Is  it  not  the  habit  of  the  Board,  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  such  as  widening  bye- 
streets  or  back  streets,  to  give  half  the  cost  of 
widening  those  streets  ? — Yes ;  in  Newgate-street 
we  contributed  half  the  cost. 

301.  Do  you  know  Wapping  Wall  Improve- 
ment ? — Yes. 

302.  The  amount  required  for  the  improve- 
ment in  Wapping  \^as  5,633  /.,  was  it  not? — The 
Wapping  Improvement,  imder  the  last  Improve- 
ment Act,  was  much  more  than  that. 


303.  I  speak  of  1874;  not  under  the  Act  at 
all  ? — It  was  one  moiety. 

304.  You  contributed  2,816 1  10  s.  ?— Yes. 

305.  And  did  you  allow  the  other  moiety  to 
be  made  repayable  in  55  years  ? — Yes,  I  have  no 
doubt  we  did ;  I  do  not  remember  the  particular 
circumstances. 

306.  Now  take  Limehouse,  Hi^h-street,  Wap- 
ping,  for  the  widening  of  which  3,800  i  was 
required  ?-^  Yes. 

307.  There  you  contributed  one-half,  and 
allowed  a  moiety  to  be  spread  over  54  years? — 
Yes ;  tliere  are  hundreds  of  such  cases. 

308.  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  High-street, 
did  you  contribute  1,200 Z.  as  a  gift? — I  do  not 
know  the  amount ;   I  take  it  that  it  is  so. 

309.  The  Canal  Bridge  and  the  Gloucester- 
gate  Bridge,  14,000/.,  there  you  contributed 
one-half? — Yes. 

310.  That  being  so,  you  offer  no  proposition 
to  contribute  anything  to  keeping  the  Mall  at 
Hammersmith  in  order,  do  you  ? — What  we  do 
in  this  Bill  is  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the 
question  of  the  river  frontages,  and  we  put  them 
into  one  category ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
of  these  river  frontages  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
private  property,  we  put  them  into  one  category 
of  private  property,  and  say  that  the  public 
money  must  not  be  used  for  the  improvement 
of  private  property. 

311.  You  make  a  distinction  between  river 
frontages  or  any  road  running  parallel  with  the 
river  ? — We  make  the  distinction,  if  the  public 
have  not  the  use  or  right  of  entering  up<in 
private  property,  that  puolic  money  should  not 
be  used  for  it. 

312.  I  am  talking  of  the  public  road  at  Ham- 
mersmith?— ^That  is  a  very  small  portion  of  a 
large  matter ;  it  is  from  Plumstead  at  one  end  to 
Putney  at  the  other. 

313.  Why  do  you  make  a  different  rule  as  to 
that  public  street,  than  you  do  as  to  other  public 
streets  ? — This  Bill  cannot  deal  with  exceptional 
cases. 

314.  You  must  leave  the  Committee  to  deal 
with  that? — We  deal  with  the  whole  of  the 
river  frontages  in  one  category. 

315.  That  is  your  only  reason  for  not  con- 
tributing anything  for  the  repair  of  the  Mall;  is 
that  so? — That  must  be  my  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion at  the  present  moment 

316.  I  may  take  it  that  to  a  number  of  small 
bye-streets  at  the  east  end  of  London  and  other 
places,  the  Board  contributed  half  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  widening  and  making  more  convenient 
those  streets  ? — Yes ;  we  feel  at  the  Board  that 
it  is  beneficial  to  the  metropolis  generally  that 
we  should  contribute  that  half;  it  facilitates 
improvements  throughout  the  whole  meti-opolis. 

•SI  7.  You  have  been  asked  about  some  resolu- 
tions in  reference  to  Limehouse ;  did  you  hear 
this  read  to  the  Board  ? 

318.  Ckav-man.]  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  us,  if  not,  perhaps  somebody 
will  be  able  to  tell  us,  the  whole  length  of  the 

?ublic  road  along  the  frontage  of  the  river  ? — 
'here  are  very  few  indeed ;  there  is  only  the 
Mall  at  Hammersmith;  there  are  the  public 
ways  on  the  Embankments  and  carriageways; 
Bankside  is  a  public  way  b^  the  banks  of  the 
River  Thames ;  at  Greenwich  we  have  a  public 
way  at  the  top  of  the  embankment. 

319.  Is  that  public  way  for  driving? — No. 

320.  It  would  be  desirable  that  we  should 
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have  before  us  in  some  way  or  another,  the 
length  of  public  road  that  lies  along  the  embank- 
ment ;  I  throw  that  out  in  order  that  the 
engineer  may  give  it  us  ? — It  shall  be  produced. 

321.  Mr.  Collins.']  There  are  steps  also  coming 
down  to  the  river  from  the  towing-paths,  are  there 
not  ? — To  the  Mall,  that  is  so. 

322.  Do  not  you  know  that  in  the  parish  of 
Fulham  there  is  a  very  long  earthen  mound  with 
9,  public  footpath  at  tne  top  ? — Yes,  the  same  as 
there  is  in  Greenwich. 

323.  I  do  not  care  for  Greenwich  ;  I  want  to 
go  to  Fulham,  and  I  want  to  take  your  mind 
Srom  Greenwich  ? — I  have  contended  that  there 
was  that  earthen  mound  all  round  the  whole  of 
the  river  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

324.  You  say  a  great  deal  more  than  I  ask 
you  ;  do  not  you  know  that  at  Fulham  there  is  a 
large  earthen  bank  with  a  public  path  at  the  top 
of  it? — I  believe  there  is. 

325.  You  have  impressed  upon  the  Committee 
that  this  was  not  a  ratepayers  question,  that  the 
ratepayers  have  nothing  to  do  with  it?— Nothing 
whatever  to  do^with  it. 

326.  You  know  that  the  Board  of  Works  of 
Fulham  have  the  control  of  the  highways,  and 
are  liable  to  repair  them? — Yes. 

327.  Then  may  I  ask  you  out  of  what  funds 
they  are  to  repair  this  long  bank  and  the  Mall  at 
Hammersmith? — They  repair  the  bank  out  of 
the  sewers'  rate,  and  they  repair  (he  roads  out  of 
the  general  mte. 

328.  Are  not  they  both  repaired  out  of  the 

feneralrate? — No,  the  embankment  is  the  em- 
ankment  of  the  river,  and  is  repaired  out  of  the 
sewers'  rate. 

329.  I  do  not  ask  about  the  embankment  of 
the  river,  I  talk  of  the  public  path  upon  the  top 
of  the  earthen  bank  ? — That  is  an  earthen  bank 
which  leaves  a  salting  between  that  and  the 
River  Thames,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  embankment 
of  the  River  Thames,  only  at  the  back  instead  of 
the  front. 

330.  You  are  pleased  to  call  it  so  ? — It  is  not 
only  what  I  call  it,  but  it  is  so. 

331.  The  Board  of  Works  at  Fulham  have  to 
repair  it  ? — Yes. 

332.  Now  will  not  you  modify  your  answer 
that  it  is  no  case,  and  in  no  sense  a  ratepayer's 
question ;  think  a  moment  before  you  answer  ? — 
I  cannot  modify  my  answer. 

333.  And  surely  it  is  a  ratepayer's  question  if 
the  Board  of  Works  at  Fulham  have  to  repair 
the  Mall  ? — To  repair  the  Mall  is  a  ratepayer's 
question. 

334.  Then  you  do  modify  your  answer  a 
little  ? — No,  I  do  not.  The  Mall  is  not  in  any 
sense  the  river  bank,  it  is  a  public  highway,  and 
a  proper  way  for  carriages ;  that  is  a  road  just  as 
Cheyne  Walk  in  Chelsea  was  before  the  Embank- 
ment was  made. 

335.  If  it  was  repaired  it  was  repaired  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

336.  You  have  been  asked  what  took  place 
with  regard  to  the  Limehouse  Board  of  Works, 
on  the  20th  of  March  1879 ;  did  you  hear  this 
read  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works: 
**  Board  of  Works  for  the  Westminster  District, 
20th  March  1879.  Sir,-.This  Board  have  had 
under  consideration  the  ITiames  River  (Preven- 
tion of  Floods^  Bill,  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  oy  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  have  directed  me  to  forward  you  the 
following  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  thereon^ 
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'  That  this  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  Act  should  be  borne  bv  the 
whole  metropolitan  area,  and  that  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
be  so  informed'"? — Yes,  I  think  there  was 
some  memorial  of  that  kind  or  resolution  of  the 
district  board  read. 

337.  Do  you  know  that  in  March  1879,  the 
Kensington  Vestry  passed  this  resolution,  "  That 
iu  the  opinion  of  this  vestry  the  expense  to  be 
incurred  in  carrying  out  the  works  proposed  by 
the  Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill 
shall  be  borne  as  recommended  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  rate 
levied  over  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  not  by  the  respective  parishes  in  which 
snch  works  may  be  carried  on? — I  do  not 
remember  that. 

338.  But  do  you  remember  the  other? — I  have 
some  recollection  of  the  other ;  I  think  Mr.  White 
brought  it  up. 

339.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  case  in  which 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  taken 
powers  to  do  works,  not  only  witliout  contributing, 
but  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals  or  public 
bodies  ? — No,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  not  done  so,  but  then  that  wants  an  expla- 
nation, and  the  explanation  is  this,  that  this  is  a 
duty  now  cast  upon  the  local  boards  and  vestries 
for  the  prevention  of  floods, .  and  under  the 
original  Act  the  local,  boards  and  vesrries  are 
empowered  over  and  over  again  to  do  numberless 
acts  without  any  notice  whatsoever  to  the  owners 
of  the  property  which  they  affect,  and  can  make 
them  contribute  for  the  making  of  roads  and 
sewers,  and  for  the  making  of  all  sorts  of  things 
for  the  social  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  in  their 
respective  districts. 

340.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  numbers  were 
for  and  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of 
1877;  was  it  21  against  and  15  for? — I  think 
they  were  something  like  that. 

341.  That  was  on  the  19th  of  June  1877,  was 
it  not  ? — I  will  give  it  you  in  a  moment ;  15  were 
for  the  amendment  and  21  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

342.  The  Chairman,']  What  was  the  amendment 
for  ? — I  will  state  what  it  was.  The  decision  of 
the  Committee  was  reported  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Board,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Board. 
It  was  brought  up  to  the  Board  by  Mr.  Free- 
man, the  member  for  Kensington,  to  whom  the 
learned  Counsel  has  just  referred,  and  he  moved 
that  "  The  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Thames  River 
(Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill,  expressing  their 
opinion  that  the  expenses  of  the  Bill  should  be 
paid  out  of  a  rate  levied  over  the  whole  metro- 
politan area,  involved  a  principle  so  essentially 
different  from  that  contained  in  the  Bill  intro- 
duced into  Parliament,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  did  not  feel  justified  in  proceed- 
ing further  with  the  Bill  this  Session."  An 
amendment  thereupon  was  moved  by  Mr.  Runtz, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fowler,  that  the  Board 
assents  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Grant-Duffs  Committee,  and  therefore  refers  the 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  alterations  may  be  made,  and  the  Bill 
proceeded  with.  The  amendment  having  been 
put  to  the  vote,  there  were  for  it  15,  and  against 
21,  and  it  was  therefore  declared  by  the  Chair* 
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man  to  be  be  lost.  Then  the  original  motion  was 
pat,  when  there  was  for  it  21,  againist  15,  and  it 
was  declared  carried. 

343.  Mr.  Collins.']  In  the  Bill  of  1877,  in  the 
17th  Section,  there  was  power  given  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works  to  contribute  to  tke 
cost  of  the  works  ? — Yes. 

344.  That  is  left  out  of  this  Bill?— Yes, 
because  the  ownei*s  are  made  responsible  for  the 
work  now. 

345.  How  does  that  act  as  to  local  boards  ? — 
The  local  boards  have  got  no  firontage  except 
roads  going  down  to  the  river. 

346.  Excepting  roads,  is  not  that  a  good  deal 
in  Fulham  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

347.  You  know  that  the  roads  fronting  the 
river  in  the  parish  of  Fulham  amount  to  nearly  a 
mile? — I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  them. 

348.  The  aflfected  by  the  Bill  ?— I  do  not  know 
the  extent  of  it. 

Cross*examined  by  Mr.  Pope. 

349.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  to  ask  you 
on  behklf  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 
The  lands  belonging  to  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  at  Becton,  I  take  it,  are  beyond  your 
jurisdiction  altogether  ? — Altogether  beyond. 

350    Have  they  also  property  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  that  also  beyond  your  * 
jurirtdiction  ? — Yes. 

351.  Then  so  far  as  they  are  interested  in  the 
matter,  it  would  be  as  to  their  other  lands  in  the 
metropolitan  area  ? — Yes. 

352.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Silvertown? — Silvertown  is  out  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion. 

353.  Pimlico  will  not  be? — Pimlico  will  be  in 
our  jurisdiction. 

354.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  the  river 
bank  at  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  Gkus 
Light  and  Coke  Company's  Pimlico  Works  are  ? 
— ^Just  before  you  get  on  to  Millbank. 

355.  But  there  is  a  substantial  retaining  wall 
there,  is  there  not  ?— Yes,  there  is. 

356.  I  should  hardly  think  that  you  would 
contemplate  any  necessity  for  erecting  works 
there? — Certainly  not. 

357.  How  about  the  Fulham  works,  they  are 
within  your  district? — Fulham  is  within  the 
area. 

358.  You  would  not  contemplate  any  necessity 
for  ordering  any  works  benefiting  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  at  Pimlico? — I  .do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  benefiting  them. 

359.  Nor  do  I,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  I 
supposed  the  reason  why  people  were  asked  to 
pay  for  the  construction  ot  the  works  was  some 
supposition  that  they  would  get  a  benefit  from 
them,  but  I  may  be  wrong  in  a  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  sense  ? — Do  you  mean  it  in  the 
sense  that  any  owner  of  property  should  be  com- 
pelled to  raise  his  frontages  so  as  to  prevent  the 
influx  of  the  tide  ? 

360.  Not  to  derive  wiy  benefit  from  it  ?— He 
would  derive  benefit  if  the  water  is  taken  off  his 
premises. 

361.  You  used  an  illustration  as  to  the  power 
to  make  sewers  when  a  vestry  first  orders  a  street 
to  be  paved  and  sewered;  who  pays  for  the 
paving  and  sewering  ? — The  owners  of  the  pro- 
perty abutting  on  the  road. 

362.  The  owners  of  the  property  abutting  on 
the  road,  not  people  in  the  adjoining  streets  who 
do  not  have  property  abutting  on  tlie  road  ?^ 


Mr.  Cripps.]  Are  you  under  the  impres- 
sion that  any  works  are  going  to  be  dooe 
on  the  gas  works  property  ? 

Mr.  Pope.]  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
we  shall  have  to  pay  for  works  done  some- 
where else. 

Mr.  Cripps.']  As  a  general  ratepayer  of 
the  metropolis  ? 

Mr.  Pop€.]  No. 

Mr.  Cripps.]  The  only  way  in  which  you 
can  be  called  upon  under  this  Bill  is  as  a 
general  ratepayer  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Pope.]  Will  you  exolude  us  from 
your  powers  ? 

Mr.  Cripps.]  No,  there  can  be  no  excej^- 
tion  whatever. 

The  Witness.]  The  gas  company  would 
not  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  a  shilling 
of  expenditure,  unless  their  frontages  were 
below  the  requirements  for  the  prevention  of 
fioods,  excepting  for  tlie  copensations  that 
are  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  be  thrown  over 
the  whole  metropolis. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pembroke  Stepfiens. 

363.  When   you  were  speaking  of  the  size  of 

{rour  own- district,  I  think  you  said  it  was  nearly  as 
arge  a  river  frontage  as  Wandsworth  ? — Wands- 
worth is  the  largest  river  frontage  of  any  district 
board  in  the  metropolis. 

364.  Wandsworth  includes  the  three  parisbea 
you  spoke  of  upon  the  left  of  the  map  ? — Yes, 
Wandsworth,  Putney,  and  Battersea. 

'665.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea,  taking  it,  not 
as  the  crow  flies,  but  as  the  river  runs,  the  total 
length  of  the  river  frontage  which  these  works 
will  affect? — I  have  heard  it  mentioned,  but  the 
engineer  had  better  state  that.  I  think  it  runs 
upon  both  sides  of  the  river  up  to  25  or  30  miles. 

366.  Mr.  Birley.]  It  is  marked  upon  the  plan  ? 
— Forty-two  miles. 

367.  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens.]  These  works 
will  extend  over  a  frontage  of  42  miles?— Yes. 

368.  Over  the  whole  of  that  it  is  your  desire 
to  fix  the  height  at  which  the  works  shall  be 
made? — Yes,  the  engineer  before  said  that  he 
thought  it  was  right  that  it  shovild  be  five 
feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 

369.  Then  the  controlling  power  which  you 
seek  by  this  BiU  is  one  which  I  may  call  shortly 
42  miles  in  length  ? — It  is  to  the  metropolitan 
area. 

370.  Over  the  whole  of  that  you  will  then  take 
power  to  require  works  to  be  done  ? — Just  so. 

371.  And  to  compel  the  works  to  be  done  ? — If 
necessary. 

372.  And  to  pay  compensation  arising  in  re- 
spect of  the  works  when  done  ?*-Compensation  is 
lunited  by  the  Bill. 

373.  In  what  capacity  do  the  Board  seek  for 
power  to  give  those  orders  ? — As  a  central  autho- 
rity for  the  metropolis. 

374.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Cripps  opened  it, 
that  it  was  really  to  guard  against  extraordinary 
floods  that  the  powers  of  this  Bill  were  sought  ? 
Yes,  Mr.  Cripps  did  say  so. 

375.  In  one  of  tlie  memorials  put  in  this  morn- 
ing I  think  it  was  said  that  the  first  flood  which 
really  directed  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  this  question,  occurred 
in  1874  ?— Yes. 

376.  And  it  is  since  1874  that  the  memoriale 
and  documents,  s€«iie  «f  whi<di  have  been  read  and 
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referred  to,  have  reached  the  Metrcqwlitan  Board 
of  Works  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  constantly  before 
ike  Board  since  that  time. 

377.  It  was  under  yonr  consideration  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  it  was  in  1877  Aat  the  first  Bill 
on  the  subject  was  introduced? — ^Yes,  1877  I 
think  it  was. 

378.  We  have  had  decisions  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to,  but  praeticallv  the  Board  have  satisfied 
tibemselves  that  the  existing  legal  powers  were 
insufficient  when  they  came  forward  to  propose 
fresh  legislation  on  the  subject  ? — It  was  believed 
so,  but,  as  I  said  before,  none  of  these  local 
boards  or  vestries  who  were  in  default,  and  your 
own  amongst  the  number,  ever  took  any  means  of 
ascertaining  that  fact  by  asking  for  a  mandamus 
in  the  high  court. 

379.  Will  you  now  favour  me  with  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  you  think  the  legal 
power,  as  now  existing,  sufficient  or  insufficient 
without  this  Bill  ? — I  am  unable  to  judge ;  it  is  a 
legal  question.  I  can  only  say  that  the  legal 
advisers  of  my  own  board  thought  they  were  m- 
sufficient. 

380.  I  suppose,  unless  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  thought  they  were  insufficient,  they 
would  not  be  here  to  promote  this  Bill  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

381.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  yet  caught 
the  exact  effect  of  the  Bill  of  1877  ;  it  was  repre- 
sented as  a  Bill  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
district  boards  ? — Yes. 

382.  Proceeding  upon  the  lines  of  the  Act  of 
1855?— Yes. 

383.  Was  there  also  side  by  side,  and  con- 
<5urrently  with  it,  in  the  same  Bill  a  power  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by  Clause  1 1 ,  to 
throw  overboard  the  whole  of  the  machinerv  of 
the  district  boards,  and  to  take  the  execution  of 
these  works  into  their  hands  themselves? — That 
was  so. 

384.  Is  Clause  11,  the  one  referred  to  and  read 
this  morning,  the  one  giving  compensation? — 
Yes ;  that  is  the  one  making  compensation  for 
any  damage  done. 

385.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  two 
proposals  before  the  Committee  of  1877,  one  that 
the  works  should  be  done  by  the  district  boards, 
jsrubstantially  upon  the  existing  lines,  and  the 
other  was  a  power  to  the  Metropolitcm  Board  of 
Works  to  do  the  work  themselves  ? — ^To  do  the 
work  themselves;  but  it  was  also  accompanied 
with  the  power  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  contribute,  if  they  thought  fit. 

386.  In  order  to  make  it  clear  I  will  read 
this :  "  In  lieu  of  requiring  any  vestry  or  district 
board  under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  the  Board 
may  themselves,  if  they  think  fit"? — Yes. 

387.  The  Committee  of  1877  had  both  those 
plans  before  them  ? — Yes . 

388.  And  having  both  these  plans  before  them, 
did  they  resolve  that  the  most  equitable  way  for 
providing  for  the  works  wa»  by  a  general  rate 
over  the  metropolis? — Yes,  they  md  so,  after 
having  heard  evidence  only  on  one  side,  without 
hearing  any  to  the  reverse. 

380  r  That  is  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

300.  That  having  been  the  state  of  things  in 
1877,  how  dp  you  suggest,  apart  from  your  own 
ojnnion,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  tnat  the  circumstances  have 
diADged  sixkee  1877  ?— ^Wtiat  I  have  stated  before 
is  simply  this,  that  the  great  objeetkm  that  was 
made  to  the  Bill  of  1877^  was  that  it  would  throw 
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a  very  large  cost  upon  the  local  boards  and  ves- 
tries, and  that  that  large  cost  would  arise  mainly 
from  compensations,  and  that  therefore  the  Boaid 
come  to  a  compromise,  and  determined  that  they 
would  throw  tne  compensations  over  the  whole 
metropolis. 

301.  Then  to  iliat  extent  they  give  effect  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  ? — Yes, 
to  idiat  extent. 

302.  Having  gone  that  far,  it  would  not  have 
required  you  to  screw  your  courage  up  much  to 
give  effect  to  the  whole  of  the  recommendations? 
— But  it  requires  these  few  words  of  explanatk)n, 
that  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  local 
boards  and  vestries  as  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation that  would  be  claimed,  and  they  so 
framed  their  compensation  clause  as  that  it  would 
not  lead  to  large  compensations ;  therefore,  under 
those  circumstances,  they  were  prepared  to  yield, 
so  far  as  that  was  concerned,  and  to  take  it  upon 
the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

302*.  Is  this  or  not  a  compensation  clause  ?— 
It  is  a  compensation  in  the  terms  of  the- particular 
section. 

393.  One  therefore  drawn  to  limit  the  compen- 
sation ? — To  limit  the  compensation. 

394.  Does  not  that  suggest  that  somebody  may 
go  without  compensation  ? — No,  it  runs  upon  the 
Hne  that  owners  of  property  are  bound  to  do  this 
work,  but  where  it  makes  any  permanent  inter- 
ference in  the  value  of  a  particular  property,  that 
then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
shall  pay  for  it.  It  is  nothing  more  than  per- 
manent interference  with  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty that  the  Board  is  to  compensate  for. 

305.  As  I  understand,  the  Bill  of  1877  re- 
quired the  vestries  and  district  boards  to  do  the 
work  ? — Yes,  as  the  Act  of  1855  did. 

306.  Is  the  Board  or  not  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
the  rates  ? — No,  they  have  the  power  under  the 
150th  section  of  raiding  money  from  the  area  of 
benefit 

397.  But  substantially  in  accordance  with  their 
existing  powers,  and  by  rates  ? — Yes. 

308.  I  understand  this  Bill  does  not  throw  the 
duty  on  the  district  boards,  but  throws  it  directly 
upon  the  owners  ? — It  throws  the  responsibility 
of  it  upon  the  owners. 

399.  Then  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  in  that 
respect  are  not  on  all  fours  with  the  proposal  of 
the  Bill  of  1877  ? — No,  it  is  not  upon  all  fours  ; 
it  varies  in  that  respect. 

400.  Then  as  this  Bill  differs  from  the  Bill  of 
1877,  and  as  the  Bill  of  1877,  we  are  told,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1856,  and  followed 
it,  it  seems  to  follow,  does  it  not,  that  this  Bill 
does  not  follow  the  Act  of  1855  ? — It  does  not  do 
so  in  that  respect. 

401.  Then  this  is  something  entirely  new? — 
It  is  something  entirely  new,  and  we  have  put  in 
evidence  the  Acts  of  the  late  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  from  almost  the  earliest  period,  years  and 
years  back,  showing  that  it  was  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  late  Commissioners  of  Sewers ;  and 
Mr.  Cripps  stated  we  desired  now  to  return  to 
that  w^ich  was  shown  to  be  the  custom  and  the 
right  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  compel 
•very  frontage  owner  to  preserve  his  own  frontage^ 
so  as  to  mrevent  floods. 

402.  The  BiU  of  1877  followed  the  BiU  of 
1865?— Yes. 

408.  The  Bill  of  1870  throws  overboard  what 

the  Bill  of  1877  proposed ;  it  throws  overboard 

d2  what 
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what  has  existed  since  1855,  and  goes  back  to 
what  existed  before  1855  ? — Before  1848, 1  may 

say. 

404.  Can  you  give  the  amount  that  this  com- 
pensatiou  is  likely  to  come  to  ? — No,  I  cannot  at 
all,  because  the  information  that  we  have  before 
us  seems  rather  to  show  that  many  of  these 
owners  of  property  will  find  it  so  much  to  their 
own  advantage  to  have  these  works  properly  done,' 
that  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  them 
done. 

405.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Cripps,  opened 
to  us  yesterday  that  there  were  rather  a  class  of 
specialists  who  make  compensation  cases  their 
business? — There  are,  and  so  we  know  to  our 
cost  at  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

406.  You  stated  that  the  first  extraordinary 
flood  was  in  1874?— In  1874. 

407.  That  was  exactly  19  years  after  the  Board 
came  into  existence  ? — 1  es. 

408.  And  those  19  years  had  been  years  of 
great  activity  ? — Yes. 

409.  Widening  bridges? — I  do  not  remember 
any  briilge  being  widened. 

410.  Blapkfriars? — That  was  done  by  the  City 
of  London,  not  through  the  Board. 

411.  The  Embankments  have  been  built? — 
The  Embankments  have  been  built. 

412.  In  fact,  very  grcjat  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  river  have  taken  place  ? — Yes,  within  the 
area  of  the  metropolis,  no  doubt  of  it. 

413.  And  those  improvements  were  made  at 
the  public  expense  ? — ^They  were  so. 

414.  And  obviously  when  the  Embankment 
was  put  in  front  of  any  district,  the  owners  of 
that  district  were  not  called  upon,  or  the  rate- 
payers of  that  district  were  not  caHed  upon,  for 
any  distinct  fulfilment  of  what  you  now  call  a 
legal  obligation? — No. 

415.  I  think  you  admitted  that  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  fixing  what  are  and  what  are  not 
local  and  general  improvements?  —  I  do  not 
think  I  have  admittea  that.  I  think  it  is  very 
easy  to  decide  which  are  local  and  which  are 
general  improvements ;  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion; the  question  now  is  whether  it  is  a  local 
improvement  at  all. 

416.  To  a  general  improvement  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis  would  have  to  contribute  ? — ^Yes. 

417.  I  am  told,  coiTCCt  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that 
there  is  a  road  which  leads  out  of  the  Edgware- 
road,  which  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge  cross- 
ing the  canal  and  goes  on  towards  the  ^^  Royal 
Oak  "  ?— The  Harrow-road. 

418.  That  road  was  at  one  time  looked  upon 
as  a  local  improvement,  and  afterwards  as  a 
general  improvement  ? — Yes. 

419.  And  Wandsworth  had  to  pay  its  share  of 
widening  that  road  ? — It  had. 

420.  Last  time  you  were  under  the  impression 
that  Greenwich  had  done  all  that  was  wanted  ?— 

Yes. 

421.  And  subsequently  was  not  there  a  com- 
munication from  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  which 
showed  that  upon  that  point  you  were  a  little  bit 
mistE^en? — Kot  so  far  as  our  embankment  wall 
is  concerned.  There  were  a  few  private  owners 
who  had  not  raised  their  wharf  walls  sufficiently 
high,  but  the  Greenvrich  Board  have  called  upon 
them  to  do  so.  All  of  them  have  provided  either 
temporally  or  permanent  defences  from  the  river. 

422.  Though  you  thought  every  thing  had  been 
done  that  was  requisite.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
saw  his  way  to  spend  10,000/.  ?— He  intended  to 


raise  the  wall  in  Greenwich  rarish  about 
inches.  It  is  now  4  ft.  6  in.  The  proposal  wag> 
to  make  it  5  ft,  and  it  being  of  great  length, 
would  run  into  a  great  de^  of  money  ;  bat 
neither  that  high  flood  of  1874,  nor  any  since,  has 
flowed  over  the  embankment  wall. 

423.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  only 
suggesting  to  a  gentleman  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  district  as  yourself,  that  when  it  was 
looked  upon  in  an  engineering  light,  further  ex- 
penses were  found  necessary.  In  the  district  I 
represent  I  think  we  had  special  difficulties.  Yon 
mentioned  several  rivers  running  into  the  Thames? 
— ^You  have  the  Wandle. 

424.  And  we  have  also  the  Beverley  Brook  ? 
—Yes. 

425.  Those  are  streams  of  considerable  volume 
of  water,  running  into  the  Thames,  are  they  not  ? 
— Yes. 

426.  I  suppose  you  would  admit,  would  joa 
not,  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  do  anytUng 
in  the  way  of  a  wall  following  the  course  of  the 
Thames,  which  would  dam  or  back  up  the  water 
of  the  streams  entering  at  right  angles  ? — You 
mean  put  a  ^ate  across  the  river. 

427.  To  do  anything  damming  up  the  wat^ 
of  those  rivers  in  those  districts  ? — The  Kavens- 
boume  is  in  my  district,  and  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable to  close  the  river  from  the  barges  and 
vessels  going  up  to  the  tidal  reach  of  the  Bavens- 
bourne,  and  1  assume  it  is  the  same  in  the 
Wandle. 

428.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  consider  that 
it  will  be  a  river  wall  of  the  Thames,  but  yea 
must  consider  its  connection  with  the  Ravens- 
bourne  ? — That  is  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in 
this  Bill. 

429.  In  fact,  the  thing  must  be  dealt  with  as  & 
whole  ? — Yes,  in  that  respect. 

430.  I  understood  you  to  sav  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  had  Seen  obtaining  re-^ 
ports  on  these  diflerent  rivers  ? — That  was  of  the 
rainfall,  not  the  tidal  portion  of  it. 

431.  And  equally  floods? — Floods  from  rain- 
fall. 

432.  Shall  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  report? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  public  docu- 
ment at  the  present  moment 

433.  You  referred  to  it  ? — I  stated  the  general 
fact  that  it  had  been  reported  upon  by  the  ^i- 
gineer,  that  is  all,  that  has  not  been  approved  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ;  it  is  referred 
to  a  Committee,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  not  & 
public  document. 

434.  If  there  is  anything  private  in  it,  I  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  irregular ;  but  I  understood 
you  to  say  in  your  evidence-in-chief  that  you  had 
the  document,  and  the  question  arose  as  ta 
whether  it  should  be  put  in  ? — I  referred  to  it  to 
show  that  it  was  stated  that  it  would  cost  a  very- 
large  sum  of  money  to  remedy  the  evils  existing 
in  the  Quaggy  and  the  Bavensboume,  and  that 
it  would  be  very  inequitable  to  use  public  money 
for  that  remedy,  when  it  would  entirely  benefit 
private  property  only. 

435.  oir  Joseph  Bazalgette  is  the  engineer  who 
has  reported  upon  that  matter ;  will  he  be  called 
for  the  purposes  of  this  case? — He  will  be  called^ 
certainly. 

436.  The  only  other  thing  that  I  have  to  aak 
you  is  this,  to  remind  you  01  two  or  three  ques- 
tions which  were  put  to  you  upon  the  last  occasion 
when  you  were  examined  here,  whether  you  still 
are  of  the  same  opinion  ? 

The 
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The  Chairman.']  Does  that  affect  at  all 
the  evidence  he  has  given  to-day  ? 

437.  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens.']  I  think  so.  It 
is  at  page  184.  You  were  then  cross-examined 
by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Philbrick,  whose  able 
assistance  we  then  had  the  advantage  of  on  this 
side  of  the  table,  and  he  put  to  you  this  question 
at  page  184,  Question  No.  2781  :  *•  With  regard 
to  through  communications  and  thoroughfai'es, 
they  are  put  always  on  the  metropolis  at  large, 
are  they  not  ?" — I  es. 

438.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  Board.  For 
instance,  the  improvement  of  the  Eiver  Thames, 
being  a  great  throughfare  by  water,  that  would 
be  metropolitan  ? — Clearly  so. 

439.  An  improvement  of  a  main  thoroughfare? 
— Clearly  so. 

439.*  Having  read  that,  are  you  still  of  the 
same  opinion  ? — Clearly  so  again. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Broiciie. 

440.  I  appear  for  Messrs.  Browne,  ElmsUe, 
&  Company,  and  a  great  many  more  owners  of 
sufferance  wharves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
below  London  Bridge.  It  may  be  fairly  said 
that  the  principle  of  this  Bill  is  that  the  first 
person  affected  by  the  floods  is  to  be  responsible 
lor  keeping  them  out  ? — Yes. 

441.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  of  1877  was  that 
all  the  persons  who  were  benefited  by  the  works 
were  to  pay  for  them  ? — Yes. 

442.  And  I  think  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
1855  was  analogous  to  the  Bill  of  1877  in  that 
respect  ? — Yes,  it  was  so. 

443.  That  is  to  say  that  the  expense  was, 
under  the  Act  of  1855,  to  be  divided  between  the 
person  who  has  the  work  to  do,  and  the  persons 
benefited  ? — And  the  area  benefited. 

444.  What  was  the  principle  of  the  Bill  intro- 
duced in  1878? -The  Bill  of  1878  was  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  now 
before  the  Committee. 

445.  In  that  respect  it  was  the  same  as  the  one 
before  the  Committee  ? — Very  nearly  so. 

446.  And  in  that  respect  the  Bill  which  is 
before  this  Committee  is  on  all  fours  with  the  Bill 
drawn  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  last 
year,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government? — Not 
at  the  instance  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Phi/brick.]  It  was  brought  in  on  the 
8th  of  April ;  it  was  marked  with  a  small  a. 
There  were  many  adjournments,  and  the 
Bill  never  was  printed. 

447.  Mr,  Balfour  BrowNe.]  The  BiU  never  was 
printed,  and  it  was  withdrawn.  (To  the  Witness.) 
Which  do  you  think  the  most  equitable  prin- 
ciple, that  all  the  persons  benefited  by  the  im- 
provements ought  to  pay,  or  that  the  person  who 
happens  to  be  nearest  the  river  should  bear  the 
whole  expense' of  the  works? — I  have  expressed 
my  opinion  already,  that  where  persons  have 
been  allowed  to  build  upon  that  which  was  the 
river  bank,  and  constructed  their  buildings  so  as 
to  take  the  place  of  the  river  bank,  they  are  by 
that  fact  compellable  to  keep  up  their  defences 
against  floods. 

448.  I  understood  you  to  give  evidence  in  1877 
in  favour  of  the  BiU  of  that  Session,  that  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  was  the  most  equitable  that 
could  be  adopted  ? — I  was  prepared  to  say  so, 
but  since  then  my  mind  has  been  brought  to 
consider  that  fact  to  the  extent  I  have  said,  and 
to  that  extent  I  changed  my  opinion. 

0.89. 


449.  What  you  thought  most  equitable  in  1877 
does  not  seem  to  you  tne  most  equitable  plan  in 
1879  ? — You  may  take  it  as  that. 

450.  As  to  this  estimate  which  you  have  put 
in,  and  the  plan  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Committee  by  this  time,  has  the  plan  promised 
been  submitted  to  the  Conunittee? — You  had 
better  reserve  your  questions  upon  that  point, 
because  I  have  not  seen  the  plan. 

451.  Whatever  the  plan  does  show,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  adhere  to  that  plan  in  any  respect  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  for  them  to  adhere  to  any  plan, 
inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the  Board  would  be  a 
conference  with  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the 
property  to  be  affected,  to  carry  out  the  works 
m  the  way  most  suitable  and  the  least  interfering 
with  their  business. 

452.  In  a  way  not  that  is  most  suitable,  but 
which  the  Board  of  Works  think  most  suitable  ? 
— And  will  least  interfere  with  the  people's 
business. 

453.  So  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  this 
estimate  which  we  were  supplied  with  on  Saturday 
last,  and  the  plan  which  will  be  submitted  to 
this  Committee,  is  simply  illusory ;  it  does  not 

fuide  them  in  any  respect? — It  may  or  may  not, 
ut  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

454.  You  say  that  it  does  not  bind  you  dis- 
tinctly ? — It  would  be  unwise,  in  my  judgment, 
for  the  Board  to  bind  itself  in  any  way  as  to  the 
particular  way  in  which  the  works  are  to  be 
carried  out. 

455.  As  to  the  Thames  Embankments,  the 
plans  were  submitted  to  the  House,  and  estimates 
were  submitted  along  with  the  plans,  and  the 
Board  thought  itself  bound  by  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates?— Yes  ;  but  there  is  no  parity  between  the 
Thames  Embankment  work  and  the  different 
variations  which  may  be  necessary  with  reference 
to  the  question  now  before  the  Committee. 

456.  With  reference  to  that  I  think  you  found 
that  the  plans  which  had  been  submitted,  which 
were  for  the  protection  of  the  land  lyin^  behind 
the  Embankment,  were  found  when  the  works 
were  completed  to  be  inadequate,  the  Embank- 
ment was  not  high  enough? — By  •'^Embankment" 
do  you  mean  the  sufferance  wharves  ? 

457.  No,  I  speak  of  the  Thames  Embankment ; 
the  Thames  Embankment  has  since  it  was  con- 
structed had  to  be  altered  with  the  view  of  keep- 
ing out  the  floods  which  would  now  flow  over 
the  roadway  ?—  There  has  been  six  or  eight  inches 
of  stonework  added  in  order  to  prevent  the  water 
coming  on  to  the  Embankment. 

458.  Therefore,  at  the  time  those  plans  and 
sections  were  submitted,  the  engineer  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  not  calculated 
the  high  water  of  the  floods  suflBciently  ? — It  is 
clear  uiat  the  tide  has  risen  higher  than  it  had 
done  before. 

459.  Supposing  all  these  works  are  carried  out 
upon  these  estimates,  is  there  anything  to  pre- 
vent you  in  the  future  from  coming  and  saying 
that  those  works  are  not  enough^  and  that  you 
must  come  and  do  other  works  to  prevent  the 
flooding  of  the  district  ? — No ;  if  it  is  found  that, 
from  causes  which  we  are  not  able  to  control, 
the  tides  in  the  river  rise  higher  and  higher  than 
they  have  done  in  the  last  few  vears,  it  would 
necessitate  the  Board  requiring  tne  wharf  walls 
to  be  carried  higher. 

460.  Your  power  is  continuing,  and  you  may 
after  you  have  put  us  to  any  expense  you  think 
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Mr.         necessaiy,  tell  us  that  we  must  go  to  further 
JRichardiotK  expense  to  raise  our  walls  ? — It  would  be  necessary 

^      to  do  that  for  the  protection  of  others^  the  poor 

30  April     persons  damaged  by  it,  and  the  gentlemen  you 
1^79-        represent  would  be  hardly  desirous  of  preventing 
poor  persons  being  damaged  by  a  small  expen- 
diture upon  your  own  wharves. 

461.  1  thmk  you  take  power  by  this  Bill  to 
listen  to  anv  objections  that  any  of  the  persons 
along  the  nver  may  make,  that  ihc  works  recom- 
mended upon  their  property  are  unnecessary  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  the  word  is  "  unnecessary ;"  it 
is  that  they  are  objectionable. 

462.  You  may  listen  to  those  objections? — 
Yes,  and  we  take  power  to  vary  the  works  so  as 
to  make  them  more  suitable. 

463.  So  that  that  again  introduces  another 
element  of  uncertainty  into  the  measure? — Yes, 
in  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  property. 

464.  If  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  property 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works? — It  is  the  interests  of  the  owners  of 
property  alone. 

465.  The  Board  have  to  decide  the  whole 
question,  have  they  not  ? — They  have  the  power 
by  this  Bill  to  decide  the  whole  question. 

466.  And  if  the  objections  01  the  owners  of 
the  wharves  are  disallowed,  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Board? — There  is  no 
appeal  given. 

467.  Do  you  think  it  fair  or  otherwise,  that 
there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Board  ? — There  is  no  appeal  now ;  at  present  the 
local  boards  and  vestries  are  bound  to  do  it  ; 
they  have  not  done  it,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  their  decison. 

468.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  Bill  to  pro- 
vide that  you  shall  do  justlv  by  one  owner 
against  another ;  that  you  shall  not  give  undue 
nreference  to  one  owner  ? — No,  it  is  left  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  a  representative 
body  of  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  on  the  trust 
and  faith  that  they  will  exercise  fairness  and 
equity  between  each  of  those  persons. 

469.  Parliament  is  to  give  you  any  powers 
that  you  ask,  and  you  are  to  exercise  them  as 
you  think  proper? — Yes,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  at  large. 

470.  The  works  upon  different  wharves  would 
depend  upon  the  height ;  one  will  have  to  be 
raised  one  foot  nine,  another  less,  and  another 
more  ? — Yes,  and  some  will  be  permanent  and 
some  movable. 

471.  And  that  places  a  very  great  discretion 
in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? 
—Yes,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
that  discretion. 

472.  Do  you  think  it  reasonable  or  otherwise 
that  there  should  be  an  appeal  upon  this  matter 
to  some  competent  authority  to  say  whether  their 
requests  are  reasonable  or  otherwise  ? — I  think 
that  it  would  be  very  unwise  indeed  if  the  Bill 
created  an  appeal ;  it  would  practically  take  the 
whole  matter  out  of  the  hands  <^  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  their  engineer,  and  throw 
it  upon  some  special  person,  and  create  in  the 
end  a  difBculty  which  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  a 
vast  increase  m  the  expense. 

473.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  improvements 
of  the  Harrow^oad,  to  which  you  said  iJbe 
lifetropolitan  Board  of  Works  contributed?— 
No ;  they  paid  the  whole  of  tiie  expense  of  the 
Harrow-road. 

474.  Therefore  the  whole  of  the  na^tropolitan 


area  was  taxed  for  that  improvCTfient  ? — ^Yes^is 
being  taxed. 

475.  I  understand  that  if  these  works  are 
carried  out  the  district  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  the  street  called  Tooloy-street,  will  be 
entirely  protectei  from  the  floods  that  they  are 
now  liable  to  ? — Yes. 

476.  Will  you  tell  me  what  in  your  view  is  the 
difference  between  making  the  Harrow-road  a 
better  road,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  aad 
protecting  Tooley-street  from  the  floods  and 
inundations? — The  flood  in  Tooley-street  is  a 
mere  casualty,  which  happens  once  in  three  or 
four  years ;  the  Harrow-road  improvement  is 
permanent  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  metropolis; 
there  is  no  parity  between  the  two. 

477.  What  removes  the  parity,  according  to 
view ;  is  it  that  the  one  is  a  permanence  and  the 
other  a  casualty  ? — Yes. 

478.  That  is  your  view  ? — Yes. 

479.  All  things  that  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  metropolis  as  a  whole  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  ©f  Works,  such  as  the  Main  Drainage 
Sewers,  under  the  Act  of  1855  ? — Yes. 

480.  Anything  that  was  a  metropolitan  im- 

Erovement  as  a  whole  has  been  kopt  in   your 
ands? — Yes. 

481.  While  the  vestry  and  district  boards 
have  had  all  subsidiary  matters  that  only  benefit 
the  districts  ? — Yes. 

482.  May  it  not  be  said  that  the  work  for  the 

trotection  of  the  whole  of  London,  or  the  low- 
/ing  parts  of  London,  from  the  overflow  of  the 
Thames,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  it,  is 
not,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  metropolitan  improve- 
ment ? — Certainly  not.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  navi- 
gation of  the  river;  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
Conservancy.  All  we  have  to  do  with  is  the 
frontage  of  the  river. 

483.  You  did  undertake  the  embankment  of 
the  river,  not  only  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Embankments,  but  the  Chelsea  Embankment  ? — 
— Not  to  prevent  floods,  but  to  carry  out  a  great 
metropolitan  improvement,  connecting  it  with 
the  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis  at  the  same 
time. 

484.  You  think  it  is  a  great  metropolitan 
improvement  to  carry  certain  roads  along  the 
river  bank ;  but   it  is  not  a  metropolitan  im- 

Srovement  to  protect  Lambeth  and  the  other 
istricts  from  inundation  ?  —  It  cannot  be  a 
metropolitan  improvement  to  make  a  man's 
private  property  free  from  floods  at  the  public 
expense. 

485.  Supposing  I  have  private  property  which 
is  subject  to  floods,  and  it  does  not  do  my 
property  any  harm,  would  the  principle  of  your 
bill  be  still  applicable  to  me  ? — No ;  that  would 
come  under  the  principle  of  the  old  levels,  which 
provided  that  the  expense  should  be  paid  over 
the  area  of  benefit 

466.  You  are  aware  that  many  wharves  are 
subjeet  to  floods,  and  there  is  no  injury  to  them 
at  all,  and  by  this  Bill  you  wiil  say  that  the 
wharf  owner,  though  he  gets  no  benefit  from  it^ 
shall  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  placed 
behind  him  ?— I  say  that  the  wharf  owner,  having 
built  upon  the  origimd  river  bank,  will  be  boviM 
to  maintain  the  river  bank  which  is  now  bis  own 
premises. 

487.  Yon  know  as  a  matter  of  law  that  diey 
are  not  bound  to  do  so  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that. 

The 
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The  C/iairman.]  It  is  getting  into  a  very 
able  argument  upon  both  sides;  but  your 
object  is  to  get  at  the  real  statement  of  &cts. 
We  are  acquainted  by  this  time  with  the 
opinion  of  the  witness,  and  after  all  the  only 
important  thing  is  the  fact. 

488.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne.']  Unless  some  mem- 
ber of  the  body  has  raised  the  question  before,  I 
must  put  these  questions  to  the  witness,  other- 
wise when  I  come  to  read  my  evidence  my 
learned  friends  will  say  that  I  have  not  challenged 
their  witnesses  by  cross-examination.  (To  the 
Witness,)  One  question  as  to  the  principle  of 
compensation ;  the  Bill  is,  I  imderstand  you, 
simply  drawn  so  as  to  limit  the  compensation  as 
much  as  possible? — To  limit  the  compensation 
to  the  permanent  injury  to  the  property. 

489.  Supposing  I  own  some  of  these  wharves, 
and  refuse  to  do  some  of  the  work  myself,  and 
you  do  it  for  me,  which  you  have  the  right  to  do, 
you  obstruct  my  wharf  for  a  considerable  number 
of  days  or  weeks,  or  months,  but  for  that  obstruc- 
tion I  am  to  receive  no  compensation  ? — No  com- 
pensation by  the  Bill  as  now  drawn. 

490.  The  compensation,  when  it  is  for  perma- 
nent injury,  is  not  to  be  determmed  as  it  was  in 
the  Act  of  1855  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act, 
but  by  a  permanent  arbitrator,  who  is  to  be  a 
servant  of  the  Board  ?— Who  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Government. 

491.  He  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  ?— He  will 
be  paid  by  the  Board  as  all  arbitrators  are  paid 
by  the  Board. 

492.  It  is  not  an  open  arbitration,  as  it  was 
under  the  Act  of  1855,  but  an  arbitration  before 
a  standing  arbitrator,  who  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ?— It  was  thought 
by  the  advisers  of  the  Board  that  it  would  give 
more  confidence  to  owners  of  property  that  a 
Government  arbitrator  should  be  appointed. 

493.  And  also  to  be  salaried  by  the  Metro- 
jJolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — No. 

Mr.  Philbrich']  It  is  to  be  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

494.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne.]  Supposing  there 
were  two  means  of  keepinjg  out  the  water,  one  a 
very  simple  method,  and  the  other  a  very  difficult 
method,and  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
ordered  the  latter  and  more  expensive  method ; 
and  if  after  objection  made,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  still  held  to  its  own  opinion  that 
the  more  expensive  was  the  better,  there  would  be 
no  means  oi  bringing  up  that  question  before  any 
other  tribunal  to  have  it  determined  which  was 
the  better ?— None ;  it  has  been  thought  right 
that  there  should  be  no  appeal,  and  I  think  the 
ratepayers  of  the  metropolis,  or  the  owners  of 
property  in  the  metropolis,  ousbt  to  place  full 
confidence  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
as  a  representative  body. 

495.  That  is  your  opinion,  and  you  have  ex- 
pressed it  three  or  four  times  in  cross-examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Freeman. 

496.  This  Bill,  you  say,  is  a  compromise  ? — Yes. 

497.  You  also  said  that  it  follows  largely  the 
lines  of  the  letter  addreesed  by  the  Limehouse 
Board  to  the  M  etropolitan  Board  of  Works  ?— 
Yes,  laigely. 

498.  First  of  aU  as  to  the  public  works,  that  is 
to  say,  works  which  the  local  board  execute 
themselves ;  do  you  know  anything  of  the  actual 

089. 


condition  of  Limehouse  in  that  respect? — I  do 
not  know  it  from  mv  own  absolute  ocular  demon- 
stration of  it,  but  1  believe  there  is  very  little 
indeed  to  be  done;  the  Limehouse  District 
Board  has  done  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done 
there.  There  are  a  few  small  ways  from  the  river 
that  are  below  high-wat^r  mark,  and  they  do  now 
and  then  let  in  the  water,  but  they  have  slides 
which  prevent  it. 

499.  Therefore,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
they  are  in  an  excellent  condition?--!  believe 
so.  They  state  that  in  their  petition, and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

500.  I  suppose  the  Limehouse  Board  have 
done  their  duty  in  a  complete  way,  and  that  some 
of  the  other  bordering  parishes  have  not  done 
their  duty  so  wcdl.  Is  it  fair  that  the  Limehouse 
Board,  in  addition  to  what  they  have  spent  in 
doing  their  duty,  should  pay  a  proportion  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  those  other  parishes  Y 
— That  is  the  argument  that  they  have  used ;  it 
would  be  unfair  and  inequitable  to  charge  one 
district  who  has  done  its  duty  with  the  failure  of 
another  district  which  has  neglected  its  duty. 

501.  As  you  admit*that  this  difitrict  has  done 
its  duty,  may  I  so  far  take  it  that  the  Bill  will 
do  an  injustice  to  Limehouse  in  that  respect  ? — 
It  will  do  no  more  injustice  to  Limehouse  than 
to  the  whole  of  the*  metropolis  ;  that  is,  it  throws 
upon  the  whole  metropolis  the  cost  of  compen- 
sation. 

502.  As  regards  the  examination  of  what  is  to 
be  done,  you  propose  to  have  it  done  by  the 
district  surveyors  ? — That  is  afterwards ;  if  the 
frontage  is  found  out  of  repair  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  district  surveyors  under  the  Bill  to  take 
notice  of  it  and  report  to  the  Board. 

503.  There  are  already  officers  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  local  board,  surveyors  to  the  local 
board  ? — ^Yes. 

504.  Are  they  not  in  the  first  instance  the 
people  who  from  local  knowledge  would  be  best 
able  to  see  what  is  required  ? — 3  should  say  they 
would,  but  the  district  surveyors  are  the  officers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  they 
are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  invested  with 
the  power  and  duty  of  watching  the  matters  in 
question. 

505.  As  regards  private  lands,  may  I  take  it 
that  the  reason  why  you  wish  the  walls  kept  up 
is  not  so  much  as  regards  the  frontages  them- 
selves as  the  effect  upon  other  persons  behind 
them  ? — ^It  is  both  for  the  properties  themselves 
and  those  behind  them. 

506.  Supposing  that  a  man  has  no  objection  to 
be  flooded,  and  it  did  no  harm  to  anybody  else, 
is  there  any  reason. for  interfering  with  him? — 
Yes ;  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated  over  and 
over  again,  where  buildings  are  on  the  river  bank» 

507*  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  but  if  it 
does  nobody  any  harm,  have  you  any  objection 
to  it? — Not  if  it  does  nobody  any  hann.  I  can- 
not believe  it  possible  that  if  the  River  Thames 
water  comes  through  premises  abutting  on  the 
river  it  cannot  do  harm  to  somebody ;  it  must 
get  into  the  sewers  and  cause  a  large  amount  of 

I)umping  at  the  outfiEJI,  and  cause  considerable 
OSS  to  the  metropolis  one  way  or  the  other. 

508.  May  I  taxe  it  that  your  main  objection  to 
it  first  is  a  sanitary  objection  ? — A  sanitary  and 
social  objeotioQ. 

509.  Have  not  the  district  board  officers  the 
special  duty  of  examining  into  the  sanitary  con- 
dition and  report  upon  those  matters  ? — Yes. 

510.  Therefore  am  I  wrong  in  believing  that 
B  4  they 
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Mr.  they  are  the  persons  who   would  best  suggest 

MicJiardson.  what  improvements  should  be  made  in  their  par- 
ticular districts  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  that  goes. 

511.  So  far  as  I  understand  you,  the  reason 
why  you  say  the  matter  must  not  be  left  to  the 
district  boards  is  because  it  is  necessary  to  have 
one  uniform  datum  line? — And  because  there 
are  defaulting  boards  who  have  done  nothing. 

512.  As  regards  the  uniformity  of  the  line, 
could  it  not  be  done  by  the  bye  law  of  the  Metro- 

F)litan  Board  of  Works? — I  suppose  it  might, 
have  not  considered  it  in  that  way. 

513.  Assuming  that  this  district  board  has 
done  its  duty,  is  it  fair  that  it  should  be  put  under 
these  restrictions  because  other  boards  have  de- 
faulted ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  is  put  under  any 
restrictions.  If  they  have  done  their  work  there 
will  be  no  work  to  do  in  their  district ;  if  they 
have  not  done  their  work  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  the  powers  in  force. 

514.  Vour  Bill  ^ives  you  power  to  do  any  Avorks 
you  think  fit  ? — "Hiat  may  be  necessary. 

515.  Does  that  word  occur? — Yes,  the  whole 
preamble  of  the  Bill  is  that  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  prevention  of  floods ;  the  1st  clause 
of  the  Bill  uses  the  word  **  necessary." 

516.  In  some  of  the  clauses  it  occurs,  but  not 
in  all ;  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  neces- 
sary ? — The  Metropolitan  Boaini  of  Works. 

517.  Supposing  a  district  board,  having  done 
its  duty,  as  it  thinks,  does  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary, it  is  to  have  no  appeal  at  all  ? — It  would 
have  no  appeal,  except  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works ;  the  Meiropoiitan  Board  of  Works  is 
the  Court  of  Appeal  now,  in  many  instances, 
under  the  Act  from  local  persons  and  district 
boards  too. 

518.  In  the  majority  of  the  Building  Acts 
there  is  an  appeal  to  an  outside  body,  the  magis- 
trates, for  instance? — I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Building  Acts  Committee,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  as  you  suggest  it. 

519.  As  to  questions  of  constructions  of  build- 
ings, is  there  not  an  appeal  to  the  magistrates  ? — 
I  think  there  is ;  I  hardly  like  to  answer  the 
question,  because  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Building  Acts  Committee. 

Mr.  PhilbricL'j  It  is  this  :  if  you  proceed 
against  a  man  for  a  breach  of  the  Act,  the 
magistrate  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  breach 
of  Sie  Act  or  not. 

520.  Mr.  Freeman.']  Assuming,  as  you  told  ue, 
that  this  district  board  has  done  its  duty,  does 
it  seem  to  you  that  there  is  any  sufficient  reason 
why  it  should  not  retain  its  powers  ? — There  are 
certain  district  boards  within  the  metropolis 
which,  having  the  same  powers  that  your  district 
board  has,  have  failed  to  perform  their  duties,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ask  Parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  compel  all  district  boards  and 
vestries  to  fulfill  their  duties. 

521.  You  say  that  this  Bill  is  largely  following 
the  lines  of  the  letter  addressed  to  you  by  the 
Limehouse  Board  ;  was  not  this  what  was  said  in 
that  letter ;  it  is  dated  the  7th  May  1874 :  '^t 
appears  to  this  Board  that  further  legislative 
authority  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  question, 
as  the  owners  of  wharves  requiring  to  be  raised 
to  prevent  inundation  should  be  liable  to  defray 
the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  district 
board  in  performing  the  work,  and  the  district 
board  should  be  indenmified  against  consequen- 
tial damages*  The  district  board  feel  the  great 
importance  of  the  question  being  taken  up  with-^ 


out  a  moment's  delay,  for  the  evil  consequences 
arising  from  the  late  inundations  are  very  serious, 
not  only  in  this  district  but  in  other  river-side 
districts  of  the  mWopolis,  and  I  am  directed  to 
urge  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  either  to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament 
for  the  purpose,  or  to  get  introduced  into  the  BiU 
they  have  now  before  the  Hpuse  of  Connmons, 
power  for  the  district  boards  to  require  the  owners 
of  all  wharves  to  raise  them  to  a  sufficient  height 
to  keep  out  the  highest  tides,  and  in  the  event  of 
neglect  or  refusal  so  to  do,  that  the  district  board 
may  enter  and  perform  the  works  and  recover  the 
expenses  from  tne  owners,  and  that  such  expenses 
be  made  a  charge  upon  the  property."  That  Is 
exactly  what  you  said  would  oe  done  ? — The  Bill 
carries  out  all  you  have  read,  saving  the  last 
words,  ^^  that  the  district  board  may  enter  and 
perform  the  works  and  recover."  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  may  enter  and  recover. 

522.  Then  Mr.  Philbrick  asks,  having  read  that 
letter,  **  That  letter  is  precisely  on  the  lines  of 
this  Bill  ? — Yes ;  that  is  what  we  now  ask  for ; 
and  that  is  what  we  were  first  of  all  asked  for  by 
several  of  those  districts  "  ? — It  is  upon  the  lines 
of  that  letter,  saving  and  excepting  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  to  do  the 
work. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick. 

523.  If  you  have  to  pay  compensation  you 
think  you  ought  to  have  the  management? — 
Clearly. 

524.  Of  course,  if  you  have  the  onus  of  paying 
for  all  interference ;  with  regard  to  the  questions 
put  to  you  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne,  and  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Freeman, 
about  that,  do  you  think  it  is  right  that  the  work 
should  be  under  our  control ;  that  it  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  body  who  has  to  pay  the 
compensation  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

525.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  one  or 
two  matters  ;  several  of  my  learned  friends  have 
mentioned  that  there  is  no  plan  for  main  drainage ; 
you  have  had  no  plan  ? — ^There  was  no  plan  for 
main  drainage. 

526.  Nor  under  the  69th  section  ? — Nor  under 
the  G9th  section  is  any  plan  required  under  the 
Act  of  1855. 

527.  The  other  matter  I  have  to  ask  you  is — ^it 
has  been  said  that  there  are  a  large  quantity  of 
roads,  the  Mall  at  Hammersmith,  and  so  forth, 
by  the  side  of  the  river ;  my  learned  friend  asked 
you  if  you  protect  that  from  inundation  why  is 
not  that  a  metropolitan  improvement ;  do  you 
see  any  distinction  if  you  incur  an  expense  for 
paving  and  making  it  a  better  road  ? —  No,  it 
would  be  very  much  the  same ;  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  would  never  think  of  spending 
money  upon  pavement  or  improving  roads  ;  aS 
we  do  is  widening  and  making  the  road  more 
convenient  for  the  increased  traffic,  and  so  on. 

528.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton.']  With  reference 
to  the  rights  of  way  which  you  mentioned,  upon 
which  the  wharfingers  have  their  property  now ; 
were  they  purchased,  or  how  did  the  wharfingers 
become  possessed  of  them  ? — We  have  no  infor- 
mation on  that  point ;  one  can  only  argue  that 
question  on  what  we  find  doing  there  at  the  pre- 
sent day ;  in  my  own  district  we  have  owners  of 

Sroperty  very  anxi6us  to  extend  their  buildings 
own  to  the  river  wall,  and  if  we  allow  them  to 
come  out,  which  we  have  not  done,  because  they 
will  not  provide  a  proper  road  at  the  back^  we 
say  you  must  protect  the  river  wall ;  the  river 

wall 
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wall  would  cease  to  exist,  and  their  buildings 
would  then  be  the  Embankment  wall. 

529.  Does  the  right  of  way  subsist  ? — All  the 
right  of  way  is  gone.  > 

530.  You  do  not  know  how  it  has  gone,  but  it 
has  gone,  in  fact? — ^We  have  a  map  showing  a 
right  of  way  opi)08ite  Lambeth. 

531.  It  IS  not  gone  by  purchase,  or  Act  of 
Pariiament,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — I  should 
suppose  the  owners  of  the  property  came  to  the 
parish  and  said,  "  Will  you  give  up  that  right  of 
way  if  we  build  our  premises  out  on  the  embank- 
ment wall  ?  "  and  ihey  say,  "  Yes,  we  will,  and 
you  must  maintain  your  premises,  and  protect 
them  from  the  tide  coming  in ;  ^  that  is  the  natural 
course  of  things. 

532.  You  have  no  evidence  of  that  particular 
arrangement? — We  have  no  evidence  of  any 
coveniint  of  that  kind,  only  this  evidence,  all  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  that  have  existed  have 
acted  up  to  that  principle,  and  have  compelled 
these  owners  to  make  their  buildings  at  the 
proper  height  at  their  own  expense. 

533.  In  your  evidence  before,  you  spoke  of  the 
land  at  Plumstead,  that  would  be  within  the 
metropolitan  area  ? — Yes. 

534.  Where  there  was  the  area  of  benefit  as- 
sessed or  charged  for  the  water  wall  ? — Yes. 

535.  It  was  decided  by  some  special  arrange- 
ment?— It  was  decided  by  a  judgment  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  that  the  Plumstead  District  Board  of 
Works  must  incur  that  liability ;  they  incurred 
the  liability,  and  then  they  raised  it  by  a  special 
rate  over  the  area  of  benefit. 

536.  The  area  of  benefit  was  the  flood  line  ? — 
The  area  of  benefit  was  the  flood  line. 

537.  Is  there  any  other  case  which  has  arisen 
similar  to  that? — Yes;  I  gave  evidence  in  a  former 
Committee  of  what  the  Greenwich  District  Board 
of  Works  had  done ;  it  is  in  the  third  page  of  my 
evidence  on  the  last  occasion. 

538.  In  that  case  were  the  owners  compelled 
to  raise  the  wall  ? — No,  the  Greenwich  District 
Board,  in  that  case,  did  the  whole  of  the  works. 

539.  And  for  the  cost  of  the  work  they  assessed 
the  area  of  benefit  ? — Yes,  they  raised  a  1  *.  8  rf. 
rate  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  case  3  s. 

540.  There  are  those  two  cases  in  which  the 
area  of  benefit  was  assessed  under  the  Act  of 
1855  ?— Yes. 

541.  Since  1855  ?— Yes. 

542.  Was  there  any  other  instance  within  your 
knowledge  ?— Not  that  I  know  of;  there  are  not 
many  districts  so  situated  as  the  Plumstead 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Greenwich  District 
Board ;  it  is  only  Fulham  that  is  left  subject  to 
that ;  they  have  not  put  the  Act  in  force  in  that 
district. 

543.  Sir  Charles  DilkeJ]  The  only  question  I 
have  to  ask  grows  out  of  tne  question  put  to  you 
by  the  honourable  Baronet  You  have  told  the 
Committee  that  you  think  the  warehousemen 
have  generally  built  out  and  over  what  was  at 
one  time  a  public  path  by  the  side  of  the  river  ? — 
We  show  that  almost  absolutely  in  some  parts  ; 
we  show  it  in  Lambeth, 

544.  You  show  it  only  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  do  you  ? — ^Yes. 

545.  Do  you  show  it  on  any  part  of  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  between  here  and  St.  Paul's  ? 

Jf  o,  we  could  not  do  it  now,  because  it  was 

built  up  from  such  a  very  early  period ;  we  can 
show  it  opposite  Greenwich  Hospital 

546.  You  go  back  a  long  way;  it  is  rather 
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hazy  as  regards  this  side  of  London  ?— You  must    »•  ^  *!/ 
go  back  800  or  900  years  before  you  could  do  so. 

547.  Could  you  found  a  very  serious  argument      30  April 
upon  that  contention  of  yours? — I  think  it  is  a         1879. 
very  sound  argument. 

548.  Surely  all  the  people  in  possession  of 
property  now-a-days  are  not  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  people  who  came  into  it  in  that  way; 
they  have  bought  their  property  without  the 
idea  that  it  was  property  founded  upon  a  public 
footpath  ? — I  can  speak  to  50  years  ago.  Most 
of  that  land  opposite  Green^vich  Hospital  I  can 
remember  when  the  Poplar  wall  opposite  Green- 
wich Hospital  was  a  public  way.  Every  inch  of 
that  ground  is  covered  by  a  factory,  and  that 
factory  is  built  upon  the  river  wall ;  and  those 
properties  so  built  must  necessarily  become  the 
embankment  wall. 

549.  That  is  a  very  exceptional  case,  is  it  not? 
— No;  if  you  go  down  the  river  you  see  scores 
of  such  cases. 

550.  Take  all  this  side  of  the  river,  it  is  at 
least  200  years  since  that  footpath  was  built 
upon  ? — One  of  my  arguments  is,  that  there  is 
Bankside  remaining  as  a  part  of  the  river  wall. 

551.  That  is  not  closed  now  ? — ^No. 

552.  I  speak  of  the  cases  where  a  public  foot- 
path has  been  closed  and  built  over  in  the  present 
century.  They  are  very  exceptional,  are  they 
not  ? — No ;  in  Kotherhithe  no  doubt  there  was  a 
river  wall  running  through  it.  The  frontage  was 
built  upon  by  the  diflFerent  buildings  erected 
there ;  they  left,  and  there  are  now  five-feet  foot- 
ways to  enable  poor  persons  to  go  down  to  the 
river  when  their  access  was  cut  off;  there  are  a 
dozen  in  Rotherhithe  hy  which  you  can  go  down 
steps  at  low  water,  and  get  the  water  from  the 
Thames  ;  at  that  time  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  they  had  only  the  river  for  their  water  for 
household  purposes. 

553.  How  long  a^o  would  that  be  in  Bother- 
hithe  ? — Three  hundred  or  400  years  ago. 

554.  The  people  in  possession  of  the  ware- 
houses are  not  the  persons  who  have  done  the 
wrong,  are  they  ? — The  principle  would  remun 
the  same  if  A.  B.,  300  years  ago,  built  upon  the 
river  wall,  and  did  something  with  the  river  bank 
for  his  own  personal  advantage ;  it  is  only  reason- 
able that  the  property  should  continue  liable 
down  to  the  present  day,  when  they  have  so  many 
increased  advantages. 

555.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  rather  a 
fanciful  argument? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
it  is  a  legitimate  argument. 

556.  The  Chairman.']  Are  you  aware  of  any 
case  within  your  memory  in  which  any  private 
owner  has  obtained  possession  of  frontage  that 
was  public? — Opposite  to  Greenwich  Hospital^ 
in  the  Poplar  District  Board,  every  inch  is  built 
upon  up  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 

557.  That  has  been  done  when  ? — Since  I  was 
a  child. 

558.  How  did  the  plirties  who  did  that  manage 
to  obtain  possession  of  it  ? — They  must  have  done 
it  through  the  local  authorities  or  the  vestries  of 
their  different  districts. 

559.  I  suppose  they  paid  money  for  it? — ^I  do 
not  know  how  they  did  it.  The  same  thing  is 
occurring  with  us.  We,  as  a  local  authority,  are 
asked  to  allow  the  same  privileges,  and  we  say. 
Give  us  a  road  at  the  bacK,  and  Jkeep  up  the  pri- 
vileges, and  you  can  have  them.  They  decline 
to  do  that,  and  they  so  without. 

560.  But  you  do  it  without  taking  payment 
from  them  ? — We  should  not  take  payment  for 

£  ourselyes ; 
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Mr.         ourselves ;  we  should  say  it  is  an  advantage  to 
Richardson,   the  districti  because  the  premises  would  be  so 

.       much  increased  in  rating  value ;  if  they  came  to 

30  April      ^jjg  edge  of  the  river  they  could  carry  on  business 
^^79*        better^  and  their  premises  would  be  increased  in 
value. 

561.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  this  Bill  and  the  Bill  of  1877.  Do 
you  consider  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
incidence  of  cost  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  incidence  of  cost,  because,  under  the  Bill  of 
1877,  it  was  left  to  the  district  boards  and  ves- 
tries to  do  the  works,  and  pay  the  money  ;  and, 
under  the  I59th  section,  they  have  the  power  of 
assessing;  either  the  whole  or  any  part  on  the  area 
of  benefit,  and  they  might  or  not  exercise^  that 
discretionary  power;  but  under  this  Bill  such 
power  is  not  given  to  the  local  boards  and  vestries; 
it  is  an  absolute  power  given  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  compel  every  frontage  owner 
to  do  the  work  necessary. 

562.  By  the  present  Bill,  if  passed  into  an  Act 
as  it  now  stands,  the  frontage  owners  will  in 
every  case  be  obliged  to  pay  l£e  cost? — Yes. 

563.  Atid  in  the  Bill  of  1877  they  might  have 
escaped  it  ? — They  might  have  been  called  upon 
only  to  pay  part. 

564.  Wno  would  have  paid  the  other  part? — 
Jhe  area  of  benefit. 

565.  Being  whom  ? — ^Being  all  the  ratepayers 
or  owners  of  property  within  such  an  area  as  the 
local  board  or  vestry  might  determine  to  be  the 
area  benefited  by  that  improvement. 

566.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  according  to 
the  present  Bill  the  frontage  owners  have  to  pay, 
but  according  to  the  previous  Bill  the  frontage 
owners  would  only  have  to  pay  so  much  as  the 
local  board  or  vestry  thought  they  ought  to  pay  ? 
—Yes,  but  I  ought  to  make  this  explanation, 
that  as  the  discretionary  power  is  given  to  the 
local  boards  and  vestries  in  assessmg  the  cost 
that  they  inciurred  in  raising  these  walls,  I  may 
be  correct  in  saying  they  might  assess  almost 
every  property  so  raised,  and  consider  it  to  be 
for  its  benefit ;  I  am  not  prepared  quite  to  state 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

567.  This  change  that  you  have  now  made 
with  regard  to  the  incidence  of  cost,  do  you  con- 
sider that  that  is  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  in  1877,  or  is  it 
because  it  is  now  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that 
that  mode  of  doing  it  is  the  best  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Committee  ;  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  desire  to 
compromise  matters,  and  reduce  the  opposition 
to  the  Board  of  Works  Bill. 

568.  1  want  to  understand  in  what  way  it  is 
considered  a  compromise;  it  is  a  concession  to 
whom  ? — ^The  main  compromise  is,  of  course,  the 
compensation. 

569.  I  want  to  know  how  this  change  in  the 
incidence  of  cost  can  be  considered  a  compromise? 
— I  do  not  think  that  can  be  considered  a  com- 
promise ;  it  is  rather  a  variation  or  an  alteration 
in  the  views  of  the  Board  from  what  has  been 
ascertained  by  a  more  close  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  late  Commissioners;  they  found 
that  before  1848  it  was  a  permanent  custom  t6 
make  every  frontage  owner  pay  the  costs  of 
raising  his  wharf  waUs,  therefore  it  is  desirable  to 
ask  Parliament  to  revert  back  to  that  principle. 

570.  This  change  of  the  incidence  of  cost  is  in 
consequence  of  the  Board  having  to  give  further 
consideration  to  the  matter,  and  thinking  that  is 
the  best  mode,  and  is  not  in  consequence  of  the 


conclusion  of  the  Committee  of  1877  ? — No,  it  is 
not  so. 

571.  One  word  with  reference  to  compensation; 
the  principle  of  compensation  was  included  in  the 
the  Bill  of  1877,  was  it  not  ?— Yes. 

572.  And  you  say  that  you  consider  that  the 
compromise  which  you  offer  is  the  compensation 
under  the  Bill  of  1879  ;  then  in  what  way  is  the 
compensation  under  the  Bill  of  1879  more  a  com- 
pensation than  it  was  under  the  Bill  of  1877  ? — 
Only  that  the  compensation  under  the  Bill  of 
1877  was  payable  by  the  local  boards  and  district 
boards,  and  assessable  over  the  area  of  benefit, 
or  as  they  thought  fit  under  their  powers  of  dis- 
cretion. Under  this  Bill  it  is  payable  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  chargeable  to 
the  whole  metropolitan  area. 

573.  Then  there  is  this  concession  to  the  local 
boards,  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  un- 
dertake to  levy  the  compensation  money  upon  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  whereas  under  the  pre- 
vious Bill  it  was  simply  upon  the  local  area? — Yea. 

574.  Does  that  affect  the  interests  of  the^ party 
compensated ;  do  you  consider  that  he  is  more  or 
less  likely  to  obtain  compensation  now  ? — He  is 
much  in  the  same  position  as  he  was  in  before. 

575.  Have  you,  in  any  other  of  the  powers 
which  are  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  for 
carrying  out  this  great  object,  namely,  the  proper 
management  of  the  metropolis,  the  same  discre- 
tion given  to  you  that  you  now  claim  under  this 
Bill? — Under  the  origipal  Act  of  1855  the  Metro- 
politan Board  was  bound  to  charge  the  expenses 
which  they  incurred  according  to  the  area  of 
benefit ;  then  by  the  next  Act  that  was  passed 
the  clause  which  required  that  was  cancelled. 

576.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  myself 
understood.  I  am  now  going  to  the  powers  that 
you  have  of  compelling  things  to  be  done,  and 
especially  to  your  answer,  in  which  you  said  that 
you  thought  it  inadvisable  to  have  any  appeal ; 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  have  you  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  do  you  use  for  other  purposes,  a 
similar  power  to  that  which  you  are  now  claim- 
ing under  this  Bill ;  a  power  without  appeal? — 
lliere  is  the  main  drainage  :  there  is  no  power  of 
appeal  given  in  the  Main  Drainage  Act;  there 
was  no  power  of  appeal  given  in  any  of  the  Em- 
bankment works;  and  the  Board  has  always 
been  entrusted  by  Parliament  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  exercise  its  own  discretion.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single  improvement 
which  l^arliament  has  ever  given  in  wnich  there 
has  been  any  question  raised. 

577.  Take  the  Thames  Embankment;  there 
you  interfered  a  great  deal  with  private  pro- 
perty ? — Yes. 

578.  Was  there  no  appeal? — There  was  no 
appeal. 

579.  There  were  very  stringent  clauses  put  in 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  private  parties? — 

58u.  Mr.  BirleyJ]  Is  compensation  more  ex- 
plicitly given  in  this  Bill  than  it  was  given  in 
the  Bill  of  1877  ?— It  is  more  explicitly  given, 
because  in  the  Bill  of  1877  it  took  the  words  of 
the  69th  section  entirely ;  those  are  only  words 
giving  compensation. 

581.  TheChairman.l  Under  the  Bill  of  1877you 
had  the  form  of  compensation  of  the  general  Act; 
that  was  a  jury,  I  suppose  ? — It  would  practically 
fall  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  to  To-morrow, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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ThuTsdajf,  \st  May  1879. 


HSBIBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Birley. 

Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


Viaconnt  Emlyn. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Groldney. 
x^    Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
'    Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 

Sir  James  McGarel-Hogg. 


The  Right  Honoubablb  W.  E.  FORSTER,  in  the  Chaib. 


Sir  Joseph  William  Bazalgette,  c.b.,  sworn ;  Ejcamined  by  Mr.  O'Hara, 


582.  Are  you  Engineer  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  ? — 1  am. 

583.  And  you  have  held  that  office  for  many 
years?— About  30  years,  to  their  predecessors 
and  themselves. 

584.  Have  your  official  duties  made  it  necessary 
that  you  should  make  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  Thames  and  its  tidal  phe- 
nomena?— Yes,  they  have. 

585.  And  also  with  the  property  on  the  river 
side  within  the  metropolis  ? — Yes. 

586.  Did  you,  in  the  year  1856,  prior  to  the 
main  drainage  works,  make  a  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  in  the 
Thames  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

The  ChairmanJ]  You  are  only  asking  pre- 
cisely the  same  questions  that  were  begun 
with  in  1877. 

587.  Mr.  O^Hara.l  I  do  not  wish  to  go  over 
the  ground  which  the  witness  travelled  over  last 
year.  (To  the  Witness,)  Did  you,  on  the  4th  of 
January  1877,  make  a  report  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  as  to  your  examination  of  the 
Thames  ? — On  the  4th  of  January. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  EaertonJ]  That  Report  is 
at  page  31  of  the  evidence. 

588.  Mr.  O'Hara.']  Just  so.  (To  the  Wit- 
ness.) Have  you  caused  inspection  to  be  made  of 
the  several  wharves,  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
recommendations  which  the  Board  made  in  1877 
have  been  complied  with  7 — I  have. 

The  Chairman,']  I  think  vou  might  ask 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  whether  he  sees  any 
reason  whatever  to  modify  any  statement 
that  he  made  in  his  eviaence  before  the 
previous  Committee. 

589.  Mr.  O'Hara.]  Your  evidence  given  on 
the  occasion  when  the  Bill  of  1877  wasninder 
consideration  is  now  before  this  Committee.  Do 
you  wish  to  qualify  or  alter  any  of  the  evidence 
which  you  there  gave  ? — I  would  state  that  since 
making  that  report  I  have  a^zain  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  have 
found  that  some  few  other  owners  have  raised 
their  banks  to  the  required  height. 

590.  I  believe,  in  1877,  that  you  stated  to  the 
0.89. 
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Committee  that  you  had  required  the  owners  of 
the  property  alon^  the  banks  to  do  certain  works. 
You  stated  then  that  a  certain  number  had  done 
the  works,  and  you  wish  to  add  now  that  certain 
others  have  since  done  the  works  ? — I  do,  and  to  i  May  1879. 
state  that  out  of  about  1,000  persons  who  had  to 
raise,  the  banks  of  their  premises,  about  600  have 
now  done  so,  and  about  400  still  require  it  to  be 
done,  that  is,  leaving  out  some  cases  where  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  but  of  so  tem- 
porary a  character  that  we  have  disregarded  it. 

591.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,']  Do  we  under- 
stand that  that  is  since  1877  or  before  1877  ?— 
Since  1877, 

592.  All  these  works  have  been  executed 
since  the  Committee  sat  in  1877  ? — No,  that  is 
not  so. 

593.  The  Chairman,]  Could  you  say  the 
number  of  owners  that  Have  executed  the  works 
altogether  ? — The  number  is  600. 

Mr.  O'Hara,]  Out  of  a  total  number  of 
1,000. 

594.  The  Chairman?^  Including  what  length 
of  frontage? — Including  a  considerable  length  of 
frontage.  I  am  going  now  to  mention  some  of 
the  principal  owners  wno  have  constructed  works, 
and  to  speak  of  the  general  character  of  these 
works.  I  shall  take  shortly  the  more  important 
ones,  and  then  contrast  them  with  the  still  more 
important  ones  remaining  to  be  done.  Out  of 
the  600  owners  who  have  done  the  work,  I  find 
that  there  is  a  long  length  of  river  bank,  2,000 
feet  in  length,  at  Fulham,  including  the  ^^  Bell 
and  Boebuck,"  with  market  garden  and  orchard 
adjoining  ;  there  is  another  length  of  3,500  feet 
of  embankment  raised  to  the  proper  height  at 
Fulham  from  Craven  Cottage  along  the  Fulham 
Palace  grounds  to  Pryor's  Bank ;  then  there  is 
another  length  of  about  3,500  feet  from  Bridge- 
street,  Fulham,  to  Broomhome-lane ;  then  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company  have  raised  their  banks  * 
over  a  length  of  about  a  mile  and-a-half. 

595.  The  Chairman.]  Is  that  since  1877?— 
The  whole  of  these  have  been  since  the  flood  of 
1877,  since  the  notice  sent  to  them  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works.  The  Umon  Docks 
at  Millwall  have  raised  their  frontage  about 
1,000  feet  by  an  earthen  bank.     The  London 
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Sir  J.  W.    and   South   Western  Kailway   at  Nine   Elms, 
BazaigeUe,    which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  worst  place  of 
^•B«         the  whole,  and   where,  because  it  was   not  of 
^       g       sufficient  height,  so  much  daniage  was  done  to 
*y  ^  '^'  the  poorer  classes,  have  raised  their  frontage  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  that  work  has  saved  the 
recurrence   of  an    immense   amount  of  misery 
which   occurred  from  the  flood  early  in   1874. 
The    Surrey    Commercial    Docks,   round  their 
docks  have  raised  earthen  banks  to  the  extent  of 
seven  miles  all  round  the  docks.     The  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  have  raised 
their  wharf,  by  timber  and  stone,   about   three 
*  quarters  of  a  mile.     The  Royal  Victualling  Yard 
.at  Deptford  have  laid  down  baulks  of  timber, 
bringing  the  wharfage  to  the  required  height  for 
a  length  of  1,700  feet.     The  General  Steam  Na- 
vigatidn  Company  have  raised   theirs  for  about 
700  feet  at  Deptford,   in   brick   and   concrete. 
Down's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth,  have 
raised  about  300  feet  of  timber  dam  across  the 
wharf,  partly  movable.      Seven   hundred    feet 
have  been  raised  at  Church-row,  Battersea,  in- 
cluding the  Phoenix  Wharf  and  Plumbago  Works, 
Cotton's  Wharf  has  been  raised  partly  by  block- 
ing up  openings  and  partly  by  movable  slides  to 
the  openings  to  carry  on  their  business.    Wood's 
Wharf  and  Cory's  Wharfhave  been  raised,  and 
I  have  a  drawing  here  showing  what  has   been 
done  at  Cory's  Wharf.     At  the  last  Committee, 
Messrs.  Cory  appeared  as  opponents  to  the  Bill, 
and  represented  to  the  Committee  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  raise  their  wharf  without  inter- 
fering with  their  business,  and  so  interrupting  it 
as  to  be  destructive  to  it,  consequently  we  got 
out  a  plan  showing  how  it  could  be  done  without 
interrupting  their  business,   and  the  result  has 
been  that  they  have  carried  out  our  plan  since, 
and  they  do  not  appear  here  as  opponents  on  the 
present  occasion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
be  ready  to  come  here  and  say  that  it  answers 
perfectly  well,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done  {pro- 
ducing a  plan,   and  explaining  it    to   the   Com- 
mittee), 

596.  The  Chairman,']  The  coal  was  taken  on 
the  backs  of  the  coal-heavers  before,  so  that  there 
is  no  alteration  ? — Yes. 

597.  Sir  James  iJ^  Garet-Hogg.'}  What  is  the 
cost  of  it? — I  cannot  say  exactly  the  cost;  it 
would  be  very  small,  and  certainly  less  than  the 
cost  of  attending  here  to  oppose  this  Bill.  The 
height  of  the  wall  is  2  feet  6  inches. 

598.  Mr.  Goldney.]  That  has  actually  been 
completed  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  the  type  of  similar 
cases. 

599.  The  one  you  referred  to  in  the  drawing 
is  actually  completed,  and  has  been  found  to 
answer?— Yes;  that  represents  what  actually 
exists  now,  and  which  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
satisfactory. 

600.  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerion."]  Brick  wall  is 
rather  more  expensive  than  the  wood  hoarding 
proposed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  is  it  not  r 
— The  brick  wall  is  cheapest  here,  per  cubic  foot ; 
the  brick-work  is  the  cheapest.  Then  the  West 
Kent  Wharf  has  been  raised,  having  30  openings, 
some  raised  in  brick  and  some  fitted  with  slide- 
boards.  Rennie's  Wharf  has  had200feetrun  raised 
in  concrete,  which  is  again  cheaper  than  brick- 
work,  and  quite  as  efficient.  Concrete  is  from  a 
half  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  brickwork,  and  is 
quite  as  good.  Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal cases  where  the  work  has  been  done. 


601.  Mr.  CfHaraJ]    Can  you  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  Committee,  how  many  of  these 
600  persons  have  done  their  works  since  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee  of  1877  ? — The  flood  that 
did  the  mischief,  you  remember,  took  place  on 
the  2nd  of  January  1877  ;  it  was  early  in  Janaary 
that  they  were  requested  by  the  Board  at  once 
to  do  the  necessary  works.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
people  did  their  works  at  that  time,  and  before 
the  Committee  of  that  year  sat ;  the  Committee 
must  have  sat  later  in  the  spring,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  these  works  were  done  then.     I  cannot 
distinguish  between  those  works  that  were  done 
before  and  those  that  were  done  afterwards  ;  but 
I  reported  at  that  time  that  the  number  then  done 
was  two-fifths,  so  that  one-fifth  more  have  done 
the  work  since  then. 

The  ChavrmanJ]  I  suppose  no  work  of  any 
importance  had  been  done  before  1877  ? 

602.  Mr.  O'Hara.l  Had  any  of  the  owners 
done  any  work  of  importance  before  the  flood  of 
1877  ? — Yes,  many  of  the  owners  had  raised  their 
walls  before  1877,  but  none  of  them  to  a  suffi- 
cient height. 

603.  And  they  have  done  it  of  their  own  mere 
motion,  and  without  any  notice  calling  upon  them 
to  do  it  by  the  Board? — Yes,  many  of  them  have 
done  so  for  their  own  protection,  but  mostly  not 
to  a  sufficient  height. 

604.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  proportion  of  the 
frontage  to  the  river  that  is  now  occupied  with  the 
works  of  these  three-fifths  of  the  owners? — I  cannot  . 

five  that  length  in  a  straight  line  along  the  river, 
ecause  some  of  these  are  docks  running  in  from 
the  river,  and  you  have  to  go  round  the  Jocks ; 
but  it  is  all  a  river  frontage,  although  passing 
inwards ;  it  is  a  frontage  to  which  the  river  has 
access.  I  was  going  to  continue  my  answer  by 
saying  that,  in  those  cases  which  I  have  named^ 
there  is  a  frontage,  although  not  directly  along 
the  river,  of  about  11 J  miles  done;  that  is  not 
the  whole  that  are  completed,  but  only  the 
larger  cases  that  I  have  selected  from  the  whole. 
60.^.  Eleven  and-a-hali*  miles  of  frontage  are 
now  occupied  by  works,  that  is,  'since  1877  ? — • 
No,  that  is  not  exactly  the  case  ;  I  have  picked 
out  the  more  important  cases  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to,  and  those  cases  alone 
include  11^  miles  of  frontage;  but  there  are  a 
great  number  of  others  with  Email  lengths  of 
frontage,  which  will  make  up,  1  have  no  doubt, 
more  than  double  the  length  I  have  given.  I 
should  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
half  the  river  protected. 

606.  The  Chairman,"]  But,  looking  at  that 
plan,  taking  both  sides,  there  appears  to  be 
42  miles  of  frontage?  —  Yes.  Then  in  that 
42  miles,  first,  you  must  take  a  large  proportion 
that  was  originally  of  a  sufficient  height,  then 
another  very  large  proportion  who  have  raised 
them  to  a  sufficient  height,  leaving  but  a  very 
small  proportion  requiring  still  to  be  raised. 

607.  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
Committee  if  you  could  give  a  fairly  approximate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  frontage  that  still  has 
to  be  dealt  with  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do,  but  we  might  in  two  or  three  days,  probably, 
whilst  the  Committee  are  sitting,  give  something 
like  an  approximate  statement. 

608.  The  importance  of  it  is,  that  it  really 
concerns  what  we  have  to  deal  with  ? — Yes.  I 
can  give  the  Committee  some  idea  of  the  most 
important  portions  that  remain  to  be  done  now« 

First, 
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Firsts  there  is  the  Chiswick  Mall  that  was  men- 
tioned. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke^  Chiswick  Mall  is  not 
in  the  metropolis.     There  are  three  Malls. 

609.  Sir  James  McGareUHogg."]  Are  you 
going  down  the  river-bank  regularljr  on  one 
side? — No;  I  was  taking  the  more  important 
works  to  show  what  has  been  done.  This  Bill  is 
made  up  of  such  small  works.  There  are  wharves 
that  only  want  slides  put  in,  which  can  be  put 
down  at  a  cost  of  five  or  seven  pounds  each.  It  is 
made  up  of  such  small  matters^  that  I  wanted  to 
save  the  time  of  the  Committee  by  showing  what 
are  the  principal  things  to  be  done  under  this 
Bill.  The  others  are  made  up  of  little  slides  to 
openings  and  small  works,  which  may  represent  a 
considerable  benefit^  nevertheless,  to  tne  wharf 
property.  There  is  the  Mall  at  Chiswick,  where 
they  had  to  raise  the  wall  and  parapet  for  200 
feet  in  length.  The  Chiswick  Mall  is  at  the 
boundary  that  is  to  raise  the  road  at  the  boundary 
so  that  the  flood  may  not  flow  over  from  out- 
side the  metropolitan  area  to  inside  the  area. 
Then,  at  the  Upper  Mall  at  Hammersmith,  there 
is  975  feet  of  wall  to  be  repaired  and  raised^  and 
it  will  cost  632  /.  I  may  say  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  money  will  have  to  be  expended 
m  the  repair  of  the  wall.  It  is  very  much  out 
of  repair,  and  would  not  do  to  build  upon  without 
rebuilding  some  of  the  wall.  It  has  been  spoken 
of  as  being  a  public  work ;  but  I  believe  that  Mall 
to  be  a  pnvate  road,  there  is  a  chain  put  up  at 
the  time  of  boat-races  and  at  other  times,  to  pre- 
vent the  public  going  upon  it ;  and  I  believe  it 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  private  obligation.  Then 
there  is  Creek  Wharf,  480  feet  run  at  a  cost  of 
538  /.  ;  then  the  Lower  Mall,  530  feet  of  the 
parapet  wall  has  to  be  repaired  and  raised  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Upper  Mall.  The  distillery  at 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  Chancellor-road  is 
very  much  out  of  repair ;  they  have  allowed  that 
wall  almost  to  tumble  down  in  places,  therefore 
the  cost  of  repairing  and  raising  it  to  the  proper 
height  will  be  1,720/.  There  is  some  vacant 
ground  at  Fulham,  where  140  feet  will  have  to 
be  raised  at  a  cost  of  1,750  /.,  and  there  I  would 
say  that  my  estimate  of  1,750  /.  very  largely 
exceeds  what  it  would  cost  the  owner  to  do  that 
work,  and  for  this  reason  if  the  public  have  to 
do  it,  we  shall  have  to  get  the  earth,  bring  it 
from  a  distance,  barge  it  there,  and  put  it  on  the 
bank,  and  strengthen  the  bank,  and  we  cannot 
do  it  at  a  less  price  than  6  s.  per  cubic  yard ; 
but  the  owner  of  that  land  can  do  as  many  of  his 
neighbours  have  done,  either  have  a  shoot  upon 
his  waste  ground  upon  which  to  deposit  the  earth 
brought  by  barges,  when  he  has  only  to  remove 
it  and  put  it  upon  the  bank,  or  he  can  make  an 
excavation  at  a  little  distance  from  the  foot  of 
his  bank  and  take  the  stuff  out  and  so  put  it 
upon  the  top  of  his  bank,  and  he  can  do  that 
quite  well  at  2  5.  a  yard ;  that  would  be  an  ample 

£rice ;  therefore  it  is  clear  if  he  does  it  himself, 
e  can  do  it  at  one -third  the  cost  that  I  can  do 
it  at ;  that  is  the  case  wherever  earthen  banks 
are  required  to  be  raised. 

610.  The  CAaiVmait.]  As  you  ^o  through  these 
cases,  would  you  say  whether  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  would  have  to  ^et  them  done 
by  the  owners,  or  by  the  vestnes  or  district 
boards  ? — I  think  every  case  that  I  have  named 
up  to  the  present  time  would  have  to  be  done  by 
the  owners. 

0.89. 


Sir  J.  fV. 
Bazalgette. 

C.B. 


Mr.  O'-Hiflra.]  After  what  fell  from  the 
Committee  about  the  distance  of  frontage 
that  still  has  to  be  covered,  and  the  distance 
that  has  been  covered  with  works,  I  have 
made  arrangements  so  that  on  Monday  i  May  1879. 
morning  yon  shall  have  all  the  approximate 
estimates  of  the  amount  covered,  aud  the 
amount  to  be  covered. 

The  Witness.']  Then  I  come  to  Steel's 
market  garden,  where  there  is  a  Ions  bank 
to  be  raised  2,550  feet,  at  the  cost,  it  done 
by  the  public,  of  1,533/.;  Craven  Cottage 
has  985  feet,  at  a  cost  of  538  /. 

611.  All  these  costs  that  you  are  putting  down 
are  the  costs  at  which  you  estimate  the  work 
would  be  done  by  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

612.  Does  your  statement  that  these  works 
might  be  executed  by  the  owners  at  one-third 
the  cost,  extend  to  those  works  as  well  as  tcT  those 
to  which  you  applied  it  ? — Yes,  it  does  ;  these 
are  earthen  banks  along  the  river,  and  it  extends 
to  all  these.  There  is  an  open  space  on  either 
side  of  Pimlico  Pier  requiring  to  be  raised  320 
feet,  at  a  cost  of  500  /.  ;  then  at  Limehouse  Cut 
there  is  720  feet  requiring  to  be  raised,  at  a  cost 
of  754  I  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Wharf 
and  the  River  Lea,  890  feet,  at  a  cost  of  458  L 
The  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  at  a  cost  of 
3,500  /.  Durrant's  Wharf,  a  timber  baulk  to  be 
laid  along  660  feet,  at  a  cost  of  500  /. ;  and  the 
Railway  Wharf,  1,250  feet,  at  a  cost  of  1,164  /. ; 
gates  to  the  River  Wandle,  at  a  cost  of  673  /., 
that  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  district  board. 
The  Union  Brewery  at  the  Wandle,  and  earthen 
bank  and  brick  wall,  500  feet,  at  a  cost  of  532  Z. 
Then  the  waterside  premises  at  Wandsworth, 
just  above  the  new  Wandsworth-bridge,  340  feet, 
have  to  be  raised  at  a  cost  of  1,800/.,  that  is  for 
the  protection  of  some  most  wretched  cottage 
property. 

613.  That  is  the  roadway  at  the  waterside  ? — 
Yes,  those  houses  are  so  wretched,  that  they 
want  to  be  pulled  down,  in  fact.  Then  there  is 
Princes  Dock,  Rotherhiihe,  805  feet,  at  a  cost  of 
588  /. ;  the  Horseferry  dry  dock  and  yard, 
675  feet,  at  a  cost  of  450  /. ;  the  London  Tram- 
ways Company,  Deptibrd  Creek,  400  feet  in 
length,at  a  cost  of  410  /. ;  Hill's  Chemical  Works, 
700  feet,  at  a  cost  of  456  I.  ;  Normandy  Wharf, 
290  feet,  at  a  cost  of  940  /.  Now  I  believe  that 
enumerates  really  all  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant works,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  20,000/., 
and  a  total  length  of  3^  miles. 

614.  The  Chairman.']  I  observe  that  in  your 
evidence  before  the  Committee  in  1877,  you  had 
much  hesitation  in  giving  any  estimate  of  cost  ? 
— I  had. 

615.  I  suppose  that  now,  with  the  information 
you  have  obtained  since,  you  are  better  able  to 
give  an  estimate  ? — I  am  able  to  give  a  pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  the  works  which  I  now  pro- 
pose ;  but  I  have  not  been  in  communication  with 
the  owners  of  the  various  wharves  to  consider 
with  them  the  nature  of  the  business  they  carry 
ou,  and  whether  those  works  are  really  the  most 
convenient  works  for  their  business ;  and  what 
is  proposed  in  the  Bill  is  that  we  should  propose 
to  them  to  do  these  works,  giving  them  time  to 
consider  them,  let  them  have  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  to  us  if  they  object  to  them,  and,  if 
so,  the  grounds  of  their  objections;  then  go  into 
the  matter  afresh,  and  consider  the  objections, 
and  see  whether  the  works  can  be  modified,  so  as 
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Sir  J.  W.     to  meet  their  objections^  and  if  they  can  be,  that 

JBaxalgeite,    would  be  very  important^  because  if  they  can  be 

CB.         made  so  as  to  interfere  less  with  their  buaness  it 

^       ^       would  reduce  the  cost  of  compensation^  and,  if 

1  May  1  79.  ^^y  cannot,  then  to  serve  them  with  a  fresh 

notice  and  fresh  plan,  requiring  the  work  to  be 
carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  deter- 
mined on. 

616.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  actual  erec- 
tion, putting  afiide  compensation,  can  you,  with- 
out pledging  yourself  to  abide  by  it,  give  the 
Committee  what  you  beUeve  to  be  the  maximum 
of  the  cost? — Yes,  the  total  cost  of  what  we 

Eropose  to  do,  if  done  by  a  public  body,  would 
e  55,500  /. ;  tiie  sum  of  the  estimate  that  I  have 
given,  if  done  by  the  owners  themselves,  would 
be  considerably  reduced. 

617.  Mr.  O'Hora.']  But  the  Board  would  only 
do  the  wo^rk  on  default  of  the  owner? — Clearly,  the 

•    ^rst  tiling  to  do  is  to  call  upon  the  owner  to  do  it. 

61 8.  But  if  the  Board  have  to  do  it  for  the 
owner,  and  recover  the  cost  from  the  owner,  it 
would  cost  the  owner  a  great  deal  more  than  if 
the  owner  did  it  himself? — Yes,  it  will  in  very 
many  cases,  in  some  cases  perhaps  not. 

619.  Therefore  the  owner  would  have  a  decided 
interest  in  executing  the  works  ? — Yes. 

620.  Viscount  Emlyn,']  Does  the  55,500  /.  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  works  to  be  done  by  the 
Board  ?— The  whole. 

621.  The  CbairmanJ]  Not  merely  those  cases 
-^ou  have  given  us,  but  the  whole  ? — The  whole, 
[f  that  55,500  /.  were  laid  out,  the  whole  of  those 

cases  which  we  propose  would  be  raised  to  the 
proper  height. 

622.  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks."]  That  will  not  in- 
clude compensation  ? — No,  simply  works. 

623.  Mr.  O'HaraJ]  If  you  conferred  with  the 
owner,  and  heard  his  objection  to  any  work  sug- 
gested by  you,  you  would  endeavour,  as  far  as 
you  could,  to  meet  his  views  ? — Yes. 

624.  And  so  reduce  the  compensation  and  the 
expense  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  great  fear,  that  with- 
out a  conference  with  the  owner,  we  might  do 
the  works,  and  he  might  come  and  say,  you 
have  done  work  which  entirely  interrupts  my 
business ;  and,  I  have,  therefore,  a  very  heavy 
claim  against  you  for  compensation.  If  we  com- 
municate with  him,  and  he  has  pointed  out  the 
most  convenient  way  of  doing  it,  we  can  tell  then 
what  his  view  is,  and  it  will  materially  reduce 
the  cost. 

626.  You  would  like  to  know  the  way  in  which 
he  carries  on  his  trade  ? — Yes. 

626.  So  as  to  make  the  easiest  works  ? — Yes ; 
that  we  should  point  out  the  difficulties,  if  any, 
in  the  works  as  suggested. 

627.  There  are  certain  trades  carried  on  along 
the  river  frontage,  some  of  which  would  be 
materially  interfered  with  by  the  raising  of  the 
wharf  wall? — Yes. 

628.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
case  of  the  coal  wharves? — In  cases  of  coal 
whiarves,  if  you  raise  the  wharf,  the  barge  is 
brought  alongside  the  wharf,  and  at  low  water  it 
sinks  down  along  the  foreshore  broadside  on  to 
the  wharf,  and  a  plank  is  laid  from  a  barge  on  to 
the  wharf;  then,  if  you  raise  that  wharf  two 
feet  in  height,  that  plank  becomes  so  steep  that 
the  men  cannot  walk  up  it,  and  it  would  interfere 
with  their  business.  There  are  many  cases  of 
that  kind  where  you  load  from  barges  on  to  the 
wharf,  and  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  raise 
it,  then  we  propose  to  raise  it  excepting  at  such 


places  where  the  plank  would  have  to  be  Iidd^ 
and  there  to  leave  openings  with  slide-boanis  to 
put  into  them. 

629.  The  Chairman.']  You  were  present  when 
Mr.  Cripps  gave  his  statement,  that  was  leaving 
a  gap  similar  to  tlie  plan  he  produced,  I  suppose  ? 
—-Yes. 

630.  Mr.  CyUara,]  Would  a  sack,  by  a  con- 
trivance of  that  sort,  have  to  go  up  any  further 
than  it  would  at  present  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

6^1.  Will  you  explain  the  level  of  the  floor  of 
the  waggon  and  the  level  of  the  footway  ? — This 
(producu/a  a  drawing)  is  the  case  of  Matthew 
Shaw  and  Company,  who  have  raised  their  wharf 
to  the  required  height,  by  lifting  the  stone  coping 
and  putting  under  it  three  or  four  courses  of 
brickwork,  and  leaving  in  the  line  of  the  wharf 
two  openings  or  gaps  with  grooves  for  slide 
boards  to  be  put  iiito  them,  so  that  during  business 
hours  they  have  the  wharf  for  their  practical 
purposes  at  the  lower  level ;  and  after  businees 
nours,  if  those  slides  are  put  in,  they  have  them 
at  the  right  height,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
flooding.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  some 
general  control  over  those  slide  boards,  so  that 
there  should  be  some  regulation  requiring  them 
always  to  be  in,  excepting  when  business  ia 
being  carried  on,  otherwise  when  a  flood  occurs, 
the  tide  board  is  lost  (we  saw  many  instances  of 
that  kind)  and  the  piotection  would  not  take 
place. 

632.  The  Chairman.]  Does  that  imply  that 
you  should  claim  the  right  of  entry  to  see  that 
they  are  in  ? — What  we  should  propose  would  be 
that  in  case  of  the  tide  board  being  left  out  after 
business  hours*  there  should  be  a  fine  ipipoeed 
upon  the  persons ;  they  put  up  the  tide  boards 
just  as  they  would  their  shutters  when  they  leave 
business. 

633.  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  boards  sre 
left  out  during  business,  that  should  )>e  sufficient 
guard  against  the  river? — I  think  so  ;  because 
so  long  as  people  are  about  they  see  the  iide 
rising,  and  for  their  own  protection  they  will  put 
those  boards  in. 

634.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton.]  Would  not  a 
short  chain,  fastened  to  the  place,  and  another 
groove  to  draw  the  board  back  in,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  removed,  be  suflScient  ? — We  propose  one 
class  of  cases,  where  it  will  be  raised  above,  and 
when  the  slides  are  put  up  it  will  fall  down  into  its 
place,  but  there  are  some  cases  where-  there  is  no 
gibbet,  and  there  it  might  slide  in  at  the  back. 
This  is  a  model  shown  to  the  Committee  yesterday; 
there  is  no  difficulty,  but  where  that  does  not 
exist  it  might  slide  back  here  and  be  kept  back 
here,  like  a  shutter  {explaining  the  model  to  the 
Committee), 

635.  Sir  lialdwyn  Leiyhtou^  But  I  mean  that 
it  could  not  be  taken  away? — There  is  no  difficulty 
about  it ;  then  if  you  can  secure  it  being  there, 
except  at  business  times,  you  .prevent  floods. 

636.  Mr.  O^Hara.]  Are  there  any  other  cases 
which  you  would  think  fit  to  mention  to  the 
Committee  of  interference  with  particular  classes 
of  trades  ? — That  model  was  where  they  shot 
into  barges.  There  is  a  plan  showing  where  two 
owners  have  done  it  and  one  has  not  done  it.  I 
will  point  it  out  to  the  Committee  (a  drawing  was 
produced).  Here  is  the  case  of  Ward's  Wharf, 
Thames  Dock  Granaries ;  there  is  a  dock  passing 
in  from  the  river,  and  the  tide  flowed  over  the 
whole  of  that  dock.  It  belongs  to  three  owners; 
one  on  this  side  owming  the  building,  and  one 
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on  the  east  side.  Now  the  owner  on  the  west 
side  has  put  up  a  board  for  his  protection,  and  he 
has  put  a  slide  in  for  th^t  board  opposite  the 
crane  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  business  just 
as  we  describe.  The  owner  of  the  building  has 
put  dwarf  walls  round  his  building,  with  sliding 
doors,  just  as  we  propose,  but  the  owner  of  the 
dock  on  the  west  side  has  not  raised  his  side  of 
the  dock,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  tide  will 
now,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
two  adjoining  owners,  flow  over  the  wharves  and 
down  into  the  streets,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mis'^ 
chief;  that  is  where  we  propose  to  make  the  owner 
on  the  west  side  do  what  the  other  has  done. 

637.  The  Chairman.']  Unless  the  owner  on  the 
west  side  does  that  which  the  owner  on  the  east 
side  has  done,  the  others  have  spent  the  money 
to  no  purpose  ? — Yes,  it  would  not  protect  their 
own  premises,  it  would  flow  all  round  and  into 
the  street. 

638.  Mr,  O^Hara."]  Notwithstanding  that  these 
two  gentlemen  have  done  works  to  protect  them^ 
selves^  unless  they  can  compel  the  third  man  to 
do  his  work  they  will  still  be  flooded?— Yes j 
that  is  not  a. solitary  case,  it  is  the  type  of  many 
others. 

639.  Are  there  any  other  instances  of  that  sort 
that  have  come  within  your  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

.  640.  And  do  cases  of  that  sort  indicate  to  you 
the  necessity  of  some  general  controlling  authority 
to  see  that  these  works  are  done  throughout  the 
metropolis? — They  do;  and  I  may  mention 
another  case,  it  is  a  case  on  the  north  side,|I  think, 
in  Fulham,  where  the  owTier  has  raised  his  bank 
in  one  place  2  feet  6  higher  than  is  necessary, 
but  in  another  part  his  land  is  unprotected,  so 
that  really  all  that  is  required  to  be  done  Ih  to 
take  a  little  of  the  earth  ofl*  at  one  place  and  put 
it  upon  the  other,  to  make  it  complete,  but  as  it 
is  left  it  is  inefficient  There,  again,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  supervision  to  see  that  the 
thing  is  kept ,  up  to  a  imiform  height.  Then 
there  is  another  class  of  case  at  Putney  from 
Beverley  Brook  downwards  to  Wandsworth  ;  the 
Beverley  Brook  forms  the  boundary  of  the  me- 
tropolitan area  on  the  south  side,  therefore  one 
side  of  Beverley  Brook  would  have  to  be  pro- 
tected, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  any  work 
there  for  this  reason.  If  the  bank  were  formed 
there,  it  would  prevent  its  overflowing.  It  wants 
raising  now.  If  it  is  left  as  it  is  it  only  floods 
some  fields  here,  and  there  is  no  harm  ;  therefore 
we  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  there.  Then 
we  come  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  this 
line  shows  the  height  to  which  extremely  high 
tides,  such  as  occurred  in  January  1877,  would 
flow  if  allowed  to  flow  over  the  banks.  To  the 
vacant  ground  no  harm  would  be  done  by  the 
tide  overflowing.  When  we  come  to  the  Leander 
Boathouse,  if  we  put  up  a  bank  in  front  of  that 
we  should  stop  their  business  altogether ;  they 
want  boats  to  come  down  to  the  river,  and  they 
want  free  access  to  it;  they  have  themselves 
small  slides  in  the  doorways  to  prevent  the  high 
tides  coming  in,  and  that  is  all  sufficient.  Then 
then  are  some  cottages  hercy  where  the  tides 
might  flow  over  the  vacant  ground,  and  get  into 
those  cottages ;  we  put  a  small  bank  across  the 
valley  there,  and  therefore,  for  about  5  /.,  a  large 
amount  of  frontage  is  made  secure  from  the  high 
tides ;  there  are  some  staii's  here  which  have 
been  raised  in  that  way  already. 

941.   Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton.\  Is  that  done,  or 
is  it  proposed  to  be  done  ? — It  is  required  to  be 
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done ;  when  you  get  up  to  the  nearest  road  that     Sir  J. 
crosses  Beverley  Brook,  the  height  is  sufficient    Bfun^^eiUf 
to  prevent  the  high  tide  from  flowing  over  it.     I  cs. 

will  now  show  the  Committee  how  we  deal  with  the      ^ ^ 

Wandle  (producing  a  plan).  '  The  Wandle,  after  ^  ^^^  *^79' 
passing  through  the  town  of  Wandsworth,  passes 
into  the  river  near  these  marsh  lands  ;  there  are 
two  branches  of  the  Wandle ;  one  is  a  navigable 
canal,  which  is  this  up  to  'Wandsworth,  and  the 
other  is  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Wandle,  upon 
which  there  are  several  mills  and  no  navigation.  , 

What  is  proposed  to  be  done  is  to  raise  the 
parapet  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  navigable 
canal  up  to  the  Causeway  Boad ;  from  the  Cause- 
way Boad  up  to  Red  Liver  Street  is  a  kind  of 
rough  cartway,  which  leads  to  the  wharves  and 
the  dock ;  that  cartway  is  not  quite  high  enough, 
and  we  propose  that  the  owner  should  raise  it, 
putting  a  little  more  stuff*  in  it  to  make  it  higher  ^ 
that  would  give  protection  all  along  the  east  side. 
There  is  another  little  piece  of  camp-shedding  to 
be  done,  and  it  then  gets  to  a  sufficient  height  to 
prevent  any  flood  coming  over  that  side. 

642.  The  Chairman,]  Is  all  that  within  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  District  ? — It  is. 
All  these  works  will  be  divided  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  owners,  having  a  large  frontage,  just  the 
same  as  in  the  front  of  the  river.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  osier  bed  it  would  be  necessary  to*  raise 
the  bit  of  parapet  wall  shown  by  the  hard  line, 
round  the  margin  of  the  osier  beds ;  we  are  going 
to  raise  the  banks  and  let  the  river  overflow  the 
osier  bed6,  and  simply  protect  the  property  that 
requires  protection;  and  to  do  that  we  make 
earthen  banks  and  bits  of  ground  all  round  them, 
raising  them  a  foot  or  two  feet,  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  we  come  round  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
causeway,  and  there  we  put  in  a  tide  gate  ;  that 
tide  gate  will  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  district 
board,  and  the  eflect  of  putting  in  that  tide  gate 
would  be  that  the  tide,  wherever  it  was  higher 
than  the  water  in  the  River  Wandle,  would  close 
the  gate,  and  therefore  would  not  flow  up  any 
higher. 

643.  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton.]  What  would  be 
the  cost  of  that  gate  ?— £.  673.  The  Wandle  is 
a  good  deal  flooded  above  that  from  rainfall; 
those  floods  would  not  be  impeded  at  all ;  that 
gate  would  give  the  same  room  for  the  floods  to  * 
get  off*,  because  it  would  keep  so  much  tidal  water 
out  of  the  river,  and  give  so  much  reservoir  space 
for  the  flood  waters ;  but  the  object  is  not  to  deal 
with  that,  but  simply  floods  caused  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  tide. 

644.  The  Chairman.]  Will  you  interfere  with 
the  mills  at  all  ? — Not  in  any  way ;  the  milL- 
owner  at  the  lower  mill  was  under  the  impression 
when  he  heard  of  our  Bill  and  saw  the  notice, 
that  we  should  interfere  with  him,  and  he  came 
and  saw  me,  and  I  gave  him  an  explanation  of 
what  we  were  going  to  do,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

645.  Mr.  Alexander  Brown.]  There  is  no 
navigation  beyond  those  mills,  is  there  ? — No,  no 
navigation. 

646.  Mr.  O^Hara.]  You  have  endeavoured  as 
far  as  you  can  to  survey  and  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  the  wharves  all  down  the  river  ? — Yes, 
every  bit  of  the  frontage  within  the  metropolitan 
area. 

647.  Just  as  an  illustration  of  what  you  have 
done,  will  you  show  this  map  to  the  Committee 
(handing  a  map  to  the  Witness).  Have  you  made 
a  similar  plan  to  that,  so  that  you  have  plans  of 
both  sides  of  the  river  ? — This  is  a  section  from 
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Sir  Jl  TF.     Greenwich  Hospital  up  to  a  little  above  Water- 
BaMcUgettCy    loo  Bridge  on  the  south  side ;  I  have  a  similar 
C.B.  section  of  every  portion  of  the  river  within  the 

•.  ^  metropolitan  area,  and  upon  those  sections  are 
*^y  79*  reference  numbers  in  blue,  and  I  have  served  each 
Petitioner  with  a  copy  of  this,  and  a  statement  of 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done,  t>o  that  any  counsel 
who  wishes  to  cross-examine  me  upon  any  parti- 
cular point,  if  he  will  mention  the  number  upon 
his  plan,  I  can  at  once  identify  the  property,  and 
give  him  all  the  particulars  about  it 

648.  The  ChairmanJ]  Have  vou  got  here  the 
plans  of  the  Hammersmith  Mall? — '¥es;the 
metropolitan  boundary  crosses  the  Hammersmith 
Mall ;  the  level  of  the  road  there  is  13}  feet  above 
Ordnance  datum,  and  we  propose  to  raise  it  five 
feet  above  Trinity,  or  17  J  feet  above  datum,  by 
having  the  slope  up  and  down  again.  Then  when 
we  come  to  the  Hammersmith  Upper  Mall, 
which  requires  protection,  the  brick  wall  of  that 
Mall  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition ;  it  was 
suggested  that  that  Mall  was  a  public  thorough- 
fare, but  it  can  only  be  approached  by  a  footwaj 
nine  feet  in  width,  and  on  the  west  side  the  exit 
is  only  10  feet  wide,  and  as  I  have  stated  already, 
a  portion  of  it  is  private  property. 

649.  Sir  Charles  Dilke.]  You  know  that  that 
is  disputed? — Thev  put  up  a  chain  at  the  present 
time  on  the  occasion  of  boat  races ;  of  course,  I 
pass  no  opinion  about  that ;  there  is  a  new  road 
being  formed  now  through  private  property,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  up  the  land. 

650.  The  Chairman.']  Supposing  your  work 
was  completed  would  it  cease  to  be  a  path  ? — It 
would  not  affect  it  at  all  one  way  or  the  other  so 
far.  Here  is  the  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  Mall ; 
that  wall  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition ;  I  would 
have  that  made  a  good  wall.  Then  on  the  top  of 
that  I  would  raise  the  parapet  a  foot  or  18  incnes 
higher,  so  that  it  would  not  be  affected  beyond 
that  repair  or  that  elevation. 

651.  As  to  these  works  relating  to  the  Ham- 
mersmith Mall,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  what 
you  propose  ? — £.  632. 

652.  Would  there  be  any  claim  for  compensation  ? 
— I  should  apprehend  not ;  but  I  cannot  say  that. 

653.  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egprton,]  Were  the 
houses  facing  the  Hammersmith  Mall  flooded  in 

'  the  flood  of  January  1877  ? — No,  I  think  not  I 
think  those  houses  are  i*aiscd  above  the  level  of 
the  Mall ;  they  have  steps  up  to  them,  and  the 
gardens  fall  down  to  the  Mall. 

644.  Then  the  owners  of  the  houses  there  are 
not  much  interested  in  raising  the  wall  ? — No. 

655.  Mr,  ChamberlainJ\  Do  you  know  by 
whom  the  Mall  is  kept  in  repair  ? — I  cannot  say ; 
there  is  something  to  be  done  to  the  lower  Mall 
as  well. 

656.  Sir  Charles  DilheJ]  Can  you  produce  a 
plan  of  the  Fulham  side.  This  is  grass  land  ? — 
Yes.  (  The  fVifness  produced  a  plan, ) 

657.  This  is  grass  land  upon  this  plan  up  to 
Fulham  Bridge? — Yes. 

658.  The  Chairman.']  Supposing  the  Fulham 
District  Board  carried  out  the  works  you  wish 
them  to  do,  about  what  would  be  the  cost  ? — 
£.  10,000* 

659.  Sir  Baldtoyn Lei ffhlon.]  Does  that  10,000  L 
represent  a  portion  of  the  55,000  /.  ? — A  portion 
of  the  55,000  /. 

660.  And  it  might  be  done  for  less  by  the 
owners  ? — Yes,  it  might  be. 

661.  Sir  Charles  mike.]  What  is  the  cost  for 
the  Wandsworth  district  ?-  £.  9,300. 


662.  The  two  together  would  be  more  than 
20,000  7.  ? — Yes,  that  is  if  the  works  are  done  at 
the  public  cost. 

663.  The  Chairman.]  Has  there  been  any 
damage  bjr  floods  for  the  last  10  years  upon  house 

Sroperty  in  Wandsworth? — les,  in  the  great 
ockI  in  1877  there  was  a  great  deal  of  property 
flooded  there.  Those  cottages  to  which  I  referred 
above  New  Wandsworth  Bridge  were  all  flooded 
at  that  time  ;  the  floods  risine  neai*ly  to  the  roo& 
of  the  lower  basements,  twQ-uiirds  of  the  way  up, 
driving  the  people  out.  Then  at  Wandsworth,  in 
the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wandle,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  property  flooded. 

664.  Mr.  0'//ara.]  What  is  the  duration  of 
these  high  tides  against  which  you  desire  to  pro- 
vide when  they  come  ?  —  They  are  very  un- 
certain, and  they  are  produced  by  an  uncertain 
state  of  things*  These  extraordinary  high  tides 
have  only  been  occasioned,  as  explained  very 
ably  by  Mr.  Law  in  his  evidence  ot  1877,  by  a 
combination  of  extraordinarv  circumstances; 
and  when  they  do  arise,  they  are  of  very  short 
duration. 

665.  What  is  the  average  duration? — I  have 
not  worked  it  out,  but  I  should  say  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and-a-half ;  something  of  that 
kind. 

666.  And  that  is  about  twice  a  year  ?— The 
equinoctial  tides,  which  are  the  highest  tides, 
occur  twice  a  year,  but  an  equinoctial  tide  will 
not  flood  this  property  entirely. 

667.  The  Chairman.]  Looking  at  the  diagram 
handed  in  in  1877,  what  is  the  height  below 
which  you  consider  there  is  no  danger?— We 
propose  to  embank  to  a  height  of  six  inches  above 
the  highest  flood  that  ever  occurred ;  the  highest 
flood  that  ever  happened  was  that  of  1875,  which 
was  4  feet  6  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 

668.  My  qucbtion  is  this :  what  is  the  height 
up  to  which  there  may  be  a  full  river  without 
your  having  any  necessity  to  guard  against  it? 
— Taking  me  existence  of  certain  temporary 
works,  if  those  works  are  kept  in  order,  and 
certain  tide  boards  were  put  in  at  low  places, 
then  you  might  have  the  tide  up  to  3  feet 
6  inches  above  datum,  without  doing  any  harm. 

669.  This  diagram  shows  two  cases,  and  only 
two  cases,  since  1833,  in  which  the  river  has 
risen  above  4  feet  ? — That  is  so. 

670.  How  long  was  the  river  above  4  feet  in 
those  two  cases?—- 1  should  think  from  an  hour 
and-a-half  to  possibly,  in  the  extreme  cases,  two 
hours  before  it  fell. 

671.  Mr.  Alexander  Brown.]  When  once  a 
tide  gets  over,  it  may  remain  on  the  back  pre- 
mises some  time? — les,  certainly  if  it  gets  over 
the  frontage  ;  sometimes  there  are  cottages  at  a 
much  lower  level  than  the  frontage;  when  it  once 
gets  over  that  it  pours  into  the  places  and  fills 
them  up  nearly  to  the  ceilings. 

672.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leiffhton.'j  And  can  only 
escape  through  the  sewer  drains? — It  escapes 
mainly  through  the  sewer  drains. 

673.  Sir  James  McGareUHogg.]  Many  of  them 
had  to  be  pumped  out  by  the  flre  brigade  engines, 
had  thejr  not? — Yes,  when  they  had  not  com- 
munication with  the  sewers. 

674.  The  Chairman.]  I  suppose  the  high  tides 
make  no  difference  in  the  docks,  do  they? — The 
docks  are  mostly  protected. 

675.  Mr.  O^Hara.]  Have  you  considered  the 
petitions  against  this  Bill  ? — I  have. 

676.  I  will  not  take  you  through  them  in 

detail. 
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detail.  I  \rill  ask  you  generally  a  few  ques- 
tions upon  them.  Take  first  the  petition  of  the 
Gas  Lij^rht  and  Coke  Company,  do  you  propose  to 
interfere  with  their  premises  in  any  way? — We 
do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  any  of  their 
premises  at  all. 

677.  Then,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
only  injury,  if  any,  that  will  be  done  to  them, 
will  be  the  metropolitan  charge  that  will  be  put 
upon  them  for  compensation  ? — Yes. 

678.  Perhaps  you  will  take  the  case  of  the 
wharfingers  ? — Will  you  allow  me  to  give  it  you 
shorter  from  my  own  remarks.  In  the  case  of 
six  of  the  petitioners,  no  protective  works  are 
required  to  be  done.     The  Millwall  Dock  Com- 

euy,  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock  Conipany,  the 
mdon  Dock  Company,  the  London  Gras  Com- 
pany, the  Gas  Ligh^na  Coke  Company,  London, 
Chatham  and  Uover  Railway  Company,  and 
Mr.  J.  Hall. 

679.  As  far  as  those  six  petitioners  are  con- 
cerned, you  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
their  works  at  all?— No.  Then  in  the  case  of 
the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company  we  pro- 
pose an  expenditure  of  about  100  /. ;  in  the  East 
and  West  India  Dock  Companies'  case  we  pro- 
pose an  expenditure  of  500  /. ;  in  the  case  oi  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  we  propose  an 
expenditure  of  830  /. ;  in  the  case  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Company  we  propose  an  ex- 
penditure of  63  /. ;  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenix 
Gas  Company  an  expenditure  of  83  /.  ;  and  with 
regard  to  those,  I  make  the  same  remark  as  I 
have  made  before,  that  if  they  had  made  that 
expenditure  and  protected  their  works,  it  would 
have  saved  them  money  instead  of  coming  here 
to  oppose.  George  Fergusson,  two  wharves, 
180  /. ;  the  owners  of  eignt  wharves  and  ware- 
houses of  Beresford  Brothers,  an  expense  of 
400  /,,  out  of  eight  wharves,  of  which  two  require 
no  works.  Messrs.  Williams,  Bloore,  Elmslie, 
and  others,  representing  29  wharves,  of  which 
17  require  no  works.  0£  the  others  remaining, 
12  require  between  them  an  expenditure  of  only 
787  /. 

680.  Is  that  a  fair  summary  of  the  different 
persons  who  have  petitioned  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Richards. 

681.  Now  on  behalf  of  the  Conservators  I  will 
not  tiouble  you  with  any  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  you  recognise  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames  as  the  owners  of  the  bed,  soil,  and 
shores  of  the  Thames,  under  their  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, do  you  not? — Quite  so. 

682.  And  you  have  applied  from  time  to  time 
for  their  consent  to  erect  works  which  interfere 
with  the  bed,  soil,  and  shores  of  the  Thames? — 
Yes,  whenever  we  make  works  that  project  into 
the  Thames  we  apply  to  them. 

683.  And  you  have,  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Embankments,  paid  sums  of 
money  to  them  for  permission  to  interfere. 
You  paid  money  in  the  case  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  did  you  not  ? — I  think  not. 

684.  Mr.  Richardson  said  he  thought  you  did  ? 
— Mr.  Richardson  said  we  paid  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  Thames  Conservators  got  a  portion  of 
what  was  paid  to  the  Crown. 

685.  The  Conservators  receiving  two-thirds. 
You  tell  us  that  you  do  not  intend  by  this  Bill 
to  interfere  with  the  bed,  soil,  or  shores  of  the 
Thames  ?— That  is  so. 

.     0.89. 


686.  But  the  powers  of  the  Bill  enable  you  to  a-    /  m 
do  so,  though  your  present  intention  is  not  to  do  BazaLette 
so  ?— I  believe  they  do.  ^  ^^     ' 

687.  I  want  to  ask  vou  this :  do  you  know  *. 
the  place  called  the  Saltings,  at  Fulham? — Yes,  i  May  1879. 
I  know  there  are  Saltings  there. 

688.  Do  you  not  propose  to  make  the  owners 
carry,  or  yourself  carry,  a  wall,  so  as  to  cut 
off  a  portion  of  the  present  bank? — There  are 
several  Saltings ;  perhaps  you  will  give  me  the 
reference  number. 

689.  B.  104  ?— I  have  it. 

690.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  propose  to 
carry  the  embankment  wall,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  which  is  to  keep  out  the  flood,  so  as  to  cut 
off  a  portion  of  the  river  bank ;  you  do  not 
follow  the  line  of  the  river  bank  ? — What  I  pro- 
pose there  is  to  follow  what  has  already  been 
done.  At  the  back  of  those  Saltings  there  is  a 
bank  about  10  feet  wide,  and  narrow  at  the  top, 
and  not  quite  high  enough.  I  propose  that 
the  owner  should  raise  that  bank  a  little 
higher. 

691.  Will  not  the  effect  of  it  be  to  leave  the 
Saltings  that  would  extend  between  the  water 
and  the  proposed  bank  to  be  washed  away,  and 
go  into  the  river  ? — It  will  leave  the  Saltings 
exactly  as  they  are  now. 

692.  But  that  will  be  the  effect,  they  will  go 
into  the  river? — I  daresay  they  are  washing 
away  to  some  extent  as  they  are  now ;  we  shall 
leave  them  as  they  have  been  from  time  imme- 
morial. 

693.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  cannot  think  Mr* 
Richardson  was  correct  about ;  how  many  square 
miles  do  you  introduce  into  your  Bill,  and  make 
your  Bill  applicable  to  by  your  alteration  in  and 
diminution  of  the  River  Thames  ? — I  agree  with 
Mr.  Richardson  that  it  would  be  a  very  small 
amount  indeed,  not  amounting  to  a  square  mile. 
I  don't  know  of  any ;  it  must  be  principally 
marsh  land  in  the  Wandle,  the  flooded  lands  and 
Deptford  Creek. 

Mr.  0*HaraJ\  It  is  a  pity  we  should  get 
into  discussion.  We  cannot  understand. 
Does  my  learned  friend  suggest  that  by 
altering  the  definition  of  the  **  river,"  the 
area  is  enlarged  ? — It  enlarges  the  frontage 
of  the  works  to  be  done,  out  it  does  not 
enlarge  the  area  of  the  metropolis  covered 
by  the  Bill;  it  enlarges  the  frontage  as  far 
as  the  tide  flows. 

694.  Mr.  Richards J\  Now  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  what  you  call  the  saving  clauses  of 
the  Conservators,  namely.  Clause  15  and  Clause 
32.  Do  you  agree  that  those  two  clauses  limit 
the  right  of  interference  of  the  Conservators  to 
cases  where  the  navigation  is  interfered  with  ? — 
I  must  look  to  the  clauses.  I  do  not  carry  them 
in  my  head. 

695.  Clause  15  is  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Thames,  plans  shall  be 
laid  before  the  Conservators,  to  which  their  appro- 
bation shall  be  asked;  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that 
those  words  confine  the  rights  of  the  Conservators' 
interference  to  cases  where  the  navigation  is  con- 
cerned and  the  navigation  only  ? — I  apprehend 
they  do. 

696.  So,  again,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
Clause  32;  there  you  will  see,  "  Nothing  in  this 
Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to 
extend  to  prejudice  or  derogate  from  the  rights 
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Sir  y.  W,     of*  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  or  to 
Baxalgette,    prohibit,  defeat,  alter,  or  diminish   any  )K)wer, 
C'B.  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  which  at  the  time  of 

-^  ~g  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  said  Conservators  did 
^  '^  or  might  lawfully  claim,  use,  or  exercise,  so  far 
as  such  rights,  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction 
may  be  exercised  for  the  preserving  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  River  Thames."  That  con- 
fines it  again  to  the  navigation,  does  not  it  ? — 
So  it  appears.  I  apprehend  if  we  make  any 
projection  into  the  river,  or  any  encroachment 
into  the  river,  it  may  be  held  to  be  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Thames. 

697.  That  may  or  may  not  be ;  but  what  I 
want  to  ask  you  is,  if  it  is  not  your  intention  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  the  bed,  soil,  and 
shores  of  the  River  Thames,  why  do  you  limit  in 
your  saving  clause  the  interference  of  the  Con- 
servators to  cases  where  the  navigation  is  inter- 
fered with  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  we 
do  so.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  propose  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  bed  of  the  Thames; 
but,  as  I  have  already  described,  cases  may  arise 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  some  altera- 
tion of  the  plans,  and  make  some  projection.  If 
so,  it  appears  to  me  that  Clause  15  gives  the 
fullest  protection  to  the  Thames  Conservators 
that  they  can  desire.  "  In  order  to  preserve  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Thames,  the  plan  of  any 
flood  works  to  be  constructed  under  the  autho- 
i-ity  of  this  Act  through,  along,  over,  or  under 
the  bed  or  soil,  or  banks  or  shores,  of  the  River 
Thames."  There  can  be  no  projection  and  no 
interference  with  the  Thames  unless  it  interferes 
with  the  bank,  or  the  bed,  or  the  soil,  or  the 
shores  of  the  river,  in  which  case  we  shall  have 
to  submit  plans  to  the  Conservators. 

698.  Do  you  not  agree  that  the  leading  idea 
in  that  Clause  15  is,  aye  or  no,  does  it,  or  does  it 
not,  interfere  with  the  navigation  ? — The  leading 
ided  is  that  any  encroachment  upon  the  tide  or 
soil,  or  banks  or  shores  of  the  Thames,  is,  or  may 
be,  an  interference  with  the  navigation. 

699.  I  call  attention  to  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment Act,  Clause  75,  because  you  seem  to  doubt 
whether  you  paid  anvthing  on  that  occasion  to 

*  the  Conservators.  "  An  estimate  shall  be  made 
of  the  amount  of  any  diminution  in  value  which 

.  may  be  caused  by  the  works,  by  the  Act  autho- 
rised." "  Of  the  rights  and  interests  of  Her 
Majesty,  in  right  of  Her  Crown,  and  of  the 
Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  under  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1857  ;  and  the  amount 
of  such  estimate  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  to 
the  Conservators,  to  be  applied  by  them  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act,  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  rights  and  interests  afore- 
said." So  that,  though  it  was  paid  to  the  Crown, 
it  was  money  applicable  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
Conservators  ? — So  I  apprehend  ;  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  in  that  case  there  was  an  actual  in- 
terference with  the  piers  of  the  Conservators, 
which  are  their  property. 

The  Chairman,^  It  apjjeai's  to  several 
Members  of  the  Committee  that  these  ques- 
tions are  not  directed  against  the  preamble, 
but  against  particular  clauses. 

Mr.  Richards.^  I  am  directing  them 
entirely  against  the  preamble.  Of  course, 
in  one  sense,  every  opposition  may  be  said 
to  be  a  clause  opposition,  because  if  you 
give  me  every  clause  I  ask  for  I  shall  be 
satisfied ;  but  when  you  turn  to  the  words 
of  the  preamble  you  find  these  words,  "  It  is 


therefore  expedient  that  the  said  provifiiinig 
should  be  amended^  and  that  provisioiiB  sndi 
as  are  iu  this  Act  contained  slioold  be  made 
for  providing  for  the  due  execution  and 
maintenance  of  the  works  necessary."  I 
apprehend  that  those  words  clearly  state  in 
the  preamble  that  all  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Act  are  essential  and  desirable 
to  be  passed. 

The  Chairman.^  That  is  a  very  strong 
interpretation. 

Mr.  Richards.^  I  must  submit  to  yon, but 
I  cannot  readily  admit  that  this  is  a  clanae 
opposition ;  it  goes  to  destroy  my  right  to 
property.  This  Bill  utterly  ignores  the 
rights  of  thf  Conservators,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  any  more  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  only  want  to  get  our  case  before 
the  Committee.  Ycu  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  prove  a  case,  entirely  depending  upon 
Acts  of  Parliaments,  by  questions  to  wit- 
nesses. 

The  PVitness.^  I  would  observe  that  the 
wording  of  the  27th  clause  of  the  Metropolis 
Main  Drainage  Act  appears  to  be  very  much 
in  the  same  terms  as  the  clause  now  pro- 
posed. It  is  the  27th  clause  of  the  21  & 
22  Vict,  c  104,  « No  works  upon  the 
bed  or  shores  of  the  said  River  Thames 
below  ^high-water  mark  which  may  intofm 
with  the  navigation  of  that  river  diall  at 
any  time  be  commenced  or  executed  under 
the  provisions  of  thb  Act  without  thenme 
having  been  previously  approved.'* 

700.  This  clause  is  copied  from  that  ? — Yes. 

701.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Thames  Navi- 
gation Conservators  came  into  existence  in  1857 
for  tlie  first  time  ? — Yes. 

702.  Scarcely  a  year  before  that  Act  was 
passed  ? — I  heard  you  say  so. 

703.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  any  other 
Act  in  existence  where  those  words  occur,  ex- 
cept the  Act  of  the  21  &  22  Vict.?— You  murt 
not  take  anything  as  to  Acts  from  me. 

704.  You  cannot  point  to  any  other  Act?— I 
am  not  the  person  to  do  that. 

705.  Does  it  exist  in  any  of  the  Enibankment 
Acts? — I  cannot  say. 

706.  Now  I  go  to  the  questions  on  behalf  of 
the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Ccmipany.  Mr. 
Richardson,  in  error,  yesterday,  stated  that  the 
Beckton  Works  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  were  altogether  out  of  the  metropdi- 
tan  area;  I  have  been  informed  this  morning 
that  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Woolwich  is 
within  the  metropolitan  area  ? — Yes. 

707.  And  a  bit  of  the  parish  of  Woolwich,  part 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  is  to  be  found  on  the 
north  .^ide  of  the  Thames,  just  a  little  below 
where  the  words  "  Xorthern  Outfall  Sewer'' 
are  ? — Yes,  the  coloured  portion. 

708.  And  that  coloured  portion  is  where  the 
Beckton  Works  are  ? — Yes. 

709.  And,  therefore,  the  Beckton  Works  are 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  by  the  accident  of 
Woolwich  crossing  the  water  ? — They  are  within 
the  metropolitan  area. 

710.  Mr.  Richardson  seemed  to  think  they 
were  not,  and  I  thought  they  were  not  so  yester- 
day. Y'^ou,  however,  tell  us  that  you  do  not 
propose  to  do  any  works  upon  the  Gas  Com- 
pany's lands  at  all  ? — No. 

711.  But  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  works 
which  you  have  now  submitted  m  all  good  faith 

to 
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to  the  Committeey  are  not  the  limit  of  the  works 
which  you  may  do.  Under  the  scheme  of  your 
Bill  you  have  power  to  alter  your  works  here- 
after, and  call  upon  anybody  to  do  the  works 
which  you  have  not  already  mentioned  ? — I  have 
already  explained  to  the  Committee  that  we 
think  it  very  undesirable  to  limit  the  works 
down  to  those. 

712.  So  that  when  you  say  you  do  not  touch 
the  gas  lands  in  any  way,  you  mean  as  at  present 
advised  you  do  not  touch  them,  but  you  reserve 
power  to  touch  them  hereafter;  that  is  so  surely? 
— ^Yes,  we  reserve  powers,  but  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  our  ever  touching  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Collins. 

713.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  tides  are  higher 
now  than  they  were  a  few  years  a^o  ? — It  is  the 
fact  that  since  records  have  been  Kept  there  has 
been  a  tendency  in  the  tides  to  rise  in  proportion 
as  the  river  has  been  improved. 

714.  Therefore  I  mav  take  it  that  the  fact  of 
the  upper  districts  of  the  river  being  flooded  is 
really  due  in  some  measure  to  metropolitan  im- 
provements ? — Yes ;  to  some  extent. 

715.  To  what  extent  ?— That  as  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  improved,  and  the  tide  is  admitted,  so 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  upper  river  to  flood. 

716.  That  being  so  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  being  liable  to  flooding  to  a  certain  extent 
on  account  of  metropolitan  improvements,  why 
should  not  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  pay 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  cost  ?— ^Because  the 
river  is  a  great  highway,  benefiting  principally 
those  persons  who  reside  upon  the  side  of  that 
highway ;  ancj  upon  its  banks,  the  wharves  par- 
ticularly are  improved  by  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation,  and  if  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  tends  to  the  rising  of  the  tides,  it 
appears  reasonable  that  those  who  derive  the  im- 
mediate benefit  from  that  improvement  of  the 
river  should  keep  up  their  wharves  and  protect 
themselves  against  the  river. . 

717.  Would  not  that  apply  pretty  much  to 
the  case  of  a  back  street  that  was  widened  and 
improved;  take  some  back  street  at  Wapping, 
widened  and  improved? — The  widening  of  a 
street  is  done  for  the  through  traffic. 

718.  But  it  principally  affects  those  having 
property  in  the  back  streets?— The  effect  of 
widening  a  street  is  to  destroy  the  property  by 
taking  it  down. 

719.  That  is  hardly  a  proper  answer,  is  it.  It 
makes  the  rest  of  the  property  more  valuable? — 
That  is  practically  the  result ;  you  sacrifice  the 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

720.  You  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest,  do  not  vou  ? — Yes. 

721.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  in  widening  small  back 
streets  in  Wapping,  Limehouse,  and  different 
parts  of  London  ? — No. 

722.  A  very  large  sum  ? — Not  any. 

723.  Think  for  a  moment.  '  Have  not  they 
contributed  half  towards  the  cost  ? — No ;  I  think 
not. 

724.  Think  for  a  moment,  because  Mr. 
Richardson  said  yesterday  that  they  did.*  I  gave 
him  several  figures  which  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  ? — I  do  not  know  of  such  cases ;  perhaps 
you  will  call  my  attention  to  them. 

725.  Take  the  Limehouse   district,  35,958  /. 
0.89. 


17  ^.  7  rf.,  is  not  that  the  half  of  72,994  /.  19*.  4  A  Sir  J.  W. 
for  local  improvement  in  that  Limehouse  dis-  Bagal^eUe^ 
trict?— No,  I  think  not.  c.b. 

726.  It  is  in  the  Blue  Book  of  the  1877  Com-         — 
mittee  ?— The   Board  have  contributed  to   the  *  ^^^  ^  ^^9* 
more  important  of  what  are  called  local  improve- 
ments.     The   principle   has  been  pretty  much 

this  :  where  there  is  a  large  main  thoroughfare 
it  is  constructed  out  of  the  general  rates ;  where 
there  is  another  work  that  does  not  quite  come 
up  to  that  work,  but  which  is  an  important 
thoroughfare,  then  the  Board  contribute  to  them; 
but  where  they  are  simply  local,  then  the  dis- 
trict boards  do. them  themselves. 

727.  I  will  take  a  few  in  the  Limehouse  dis- 
trict, where  you  have  given  35,958  L  There  is 
Salisbury-street  to  Katherine-street,  that  is  a 
small  back  street,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber it. 

728.  New  Crane,  Shadwell,  is  not  that  a 
river-side  street? — I  cannot  give  you  information 
about  those. 

729.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  Limehouse  there 
has  been  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  spent 
in  widening^and  improving  small  river-side  streets 

over  which  the  river  flowed  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  that. 

730.  Can  you  say  it  is  not  so  ? — No ;  it  is  not 
a  matter  that  comes  immediately  under  my  cog- 
nisance. 

731.  Under  whose  cognisance  would  it  come? 
— More  immediately  under  the  superintending 
architect  of  the  Board. 

732.-  And  he  is  not  here  ? — He  is  not  here. 
However,  I  have  stated  the  principle  which 
governs  the  Board  in  those  matters. 

733.  And  the  same  in  Southwark  ;  the  river- 
side streets  there  were  contributed  to  ? — You 
may  take  it  that  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis 
that  is  the  principle  governing  them. 

734.  If  uiat  is  so,  why  should  not  you  contri- 
bute at  least  something  to  the  improvement  of 
those  streets  at  Fulhamr — Which  streets  at 
Fulham? 

735.  I  will  take  the  Mall  ?— I  do  not  call  the 
Mall  a  street  at  Fulham. 

736.  The  Upper  Mall,  the  Middle  Mall,  and 
Lower  Mall,  and  the  road  on  the  river  bank,  are 
all  highways,  are  they  not  ? — If  thev  are  public 
roads,  and  if  they  do  belong  to  the  district  board 
of  Fulham,  they  are  such  roads  as  would  be 
widened  by  the  district  board,  and  not  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  because  they 
would  be  under  the  principle  which  governs  the 
boards,  that  if  they  viewed  them  as  important 
public  thoroughfares,  they  would  be  widened  by 
them. 

737.  A  sewer  of  the  metropolis  runs  under  one 
of  them,  does  it  not? — No,  I  think  not ;  it  is  a 
district  sewer. 

738.  A  main  sewer  ? — ^I  think  you  are  wrong ; 
but  even  if  it  were,  it  would  not  alter  the  facf  as 
regards  the  road. 

739.  Who  decides  that  ? — It  is  decided,  if  the 
case  is  raised,  by  the  district  board.  It  is  dis- 
cussed at  the  board  and  decided  by  the  board 
itself,  but  there  are  pretty  well-recognised  prin- 
ciples ;  wherever  there  is  a  principle  laid  down, 
certain  points  will  be  raised  which  come  very 
near  to  the  margin  of  the  principle,  and  then 
it  is  a  matter  for  discussion:  but  in  the  cases 
now  before  us  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 

740.  Do  you  know  that  the  Chiswick  Mall, 
the    Upper    Mall,   the   Middle    Mall,   and  the 

F  2  Lower 
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Sir »/.  W.     Lower  Mall,  and  the  road  on  the  river  bank,  are 

Bazalgettcy    all  repaired  by  the  Fulham  local  board  ? — I  am 

c»B-         not  aware  of  that ;  I  thought  with  regard  to  the 

Mav  i87Q    ^PP^^  Mall  it  was  doubtful. 

y     79*       j^i^  j)^  yQ^  Jcnow  that  the  sum  you  have 

charged  for  improving  them,  and  keeping  the 
river  tides  out,  amounts  to  3,576/.? — You  may 
take  my  figures.  I  will  take  that  A  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  required  for  the  repairs  of  the  wharf 
walls  themselves. 

742.  Mr.  Wilbrakam  Egerton.']  That  is  the 
estimate  ? — Yes. 

743.  Mr.  Collins  A  I  suppose  that  the  repairs 
of  these  works  would  cost  something  each  year  ? 
— If  they  are  properly  done  they  would  for  many 
years  to  come  require  little  or  no  repair. 

744.  But  after  the  many  years  there  would  be 
something  required  ? — Yes. 

745.  That  would  be  another  charge  ? — Yes. 

746.  Since  1877  can  you  say  about  how  much 
has  been  done  by  the  Fulham  and  Hammersmith 
owners  ? — Yes,  without  giving  you  a  list  of  what 
has  been  done,  I  told  you. 

747.  About  one-third,  I  should  think  ? — Much 
more.     I  told  ydu  about  9,000  feet. 

748.  The  proportion  which  has  been  done  since 
1877  is  only  roughly  one-third  ? — I  should  think 
much  more.  I  think  the  works  remaining  to  be 
done  are  more  nearly  one-third,  rather  than 
the  works  which  are  done  ;  two-thirds  are  done, 
I  think. 

749.  Are  the  plans  which  you  now  submit  to 
the  Committee  the  same  as  you  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  1877  ? — Yes,  pretty  much  the  same. 

750.  Why  is  it,  if  so  large  a  proportion  has 
been  done,  that  your  estimate  for  the  works  in 
Hammersmith  and  Fulham  in  1877  was  only 
6,300/.,  and  now  in  1879,  after  this  amount  of 
work  has  been  done,  is  10,854  /.  ? — I  will  give 
the  reason  directly.  I  must  just  look  into  it ;  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  compare  what  1  pro- 
posed then  and  what  is  proposed  now ;  we  have 
not  got  the  other  estimate  here. 

751.  You  say  in  the  Blue  Book,  at  page  108, 
in  Question  1545,  "  Taking  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames,  the  work  required  is  raising  the  walls ; 
taking  the  Fulham  district,  it  would  cost  5,100  /., 
in  addition  to  which  some  of  their  existing  walls 
are  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  require  to  be 
prepared  at  a  cost  of  1,200  / ; "  that  is  6,300  /.  in 
the  total.  I  only  want  an  explanation  of  that. 
Why,  if  more  than  one-third  is  done,  you  charge 
nearly  double? — I  cannot  answer  that  until  I 
have  the  details. 

752.  Are  these  details  of  any  good,  or  are  they 
mere  guesses  ?— They  are  fuU  estimates,  all  of 
them  ;  they  are  not  guesswork  at  all. 

753.  Why  does  it  jump,  with  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  work  done  in  1877,  to  double  in  1879  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  was  any  mistake  in  that  esti- 
mate, because  I  do  not  know  that;  but  that 
estimate  was  got  out  under  very  extraordinary 
pressure ;  it  is  possible  that  some  property  may 
have  been  overlooked. 

754.  But  surely  not  more  than  double  the 
amount.  Just  see  what  you  are  saying ;  more 
than  one-third  has  been  done  since  1877  ?— I  really 
cannot  answer  the  question  without  the  particu- 
lars ;  I  suppose  we  can  get  them. 

755.  Now  you  charge  12,000/.  more;  you 
only  charged  6,300  /.  in  1877  ?— I  will  endeavour 
to  get  that  information  for  you,  but  I  have  not 
got  it  here. 


756.  There  is  some  explanation  possible,  I  pre 
sume  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  is. 

757.  Viscount  £iw/y».]  Does  the  one-third 
done  at  Fulham  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  front- 
age required  to  he  done  at  Fulham,  or  to  one- 
third  of  the  work  requii'ed  to  be  done  in  1877  ? — 
I  should  say  nearer  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
work  required  t<»  be  done  at  Fulham  before  the 
floods  is  done  now  ;  but  I  have  not  made  the 
calculation  ;  that  is  my  impreesion  from  looking 
at  those  things. 

758.  Mr.  CoUinsJ]  It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  cross-examine  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette.  Part 
of  his  evidence  I  did  not  hear,  and  some  other 
plans  are  coming  in  which  I  have  not  seen,  there- 
lore  I  am  under  some  little  difficulty. 

759.  You  say  these  plans  were  pretty  much 
the  same  in  1877.  Do  you  call  them  now  as  you 
called  them  then,  " patchwork  plans"? — No,  I 
do  not. . 

760.  You  did  in  1877  ? — It  depends  upon  what 
you  mean  "  patchwork  "  to  refer  to.  If  you  mean 
the  term  to  refer  to  the  works  themselves,  they 
are  good  works  themselves.  If  you  take  the 
whole  river  Thames,  it  is  a  piece  of  patchwork ; 
it  is  not  a  uniform  work,  but  is  a  number  of  pieces 
put  together,  of  different  kinds. 

761.  Is  this  still  your  opinion  ?  At  page  116 
of  the  evidence  of  1877,  Question  1681,  this  is 
put  to  you,  **  In  paragraph  2  of  your  report,  ^  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  were  proposed  to  raise  the 
earthen  banks  in  the  suburbs  by  simply  enlarg- 
ing those  banks,  and  to  raise  wharf  and  other 
properties  by  the  formation  of  a  parapet  wall 
upon  the  existing  structures,  this  might  be  made 
effective,  although  it  would  have  a  patchwork 
appearance,  at  probably  one-tenth  cost  of  the 
first  proposal ' "  ?  ,  I  do  not  know  what  the  first 

Eroposal  was.  First  there  is  the  suggestion  which 
as  been  read  to  you  by  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Bidder,  of  constructing  a  work  which  would  cost 
5,000,000/.  or  6,000,000 /.?— As  compared  with 
that  it  would  be  so. 

762.  An  embankment,  I  suppose,  would  be 
the  best  way  of  keeping  out  these  floods*? — No, 
it  would  not. 

763.  Not  the  best  way  of  keeping  out  the 
floods?— No. 

764.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  these  fanciful 
plans  with  trap-doors  and  hatches  would  be 
better  than  an  embankment  ? — They  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  way  of  doing  it ;  ray  reason  for 
saying  that  is  that  the  Thames  is  a  commercial 
river,  and  if  you  made  large  embankments  right 
down  the  river,  you  would  stop  the  commerce  of 
London. 

765.  Stop  the  commerce  of  London  by  build- 
ing an  embankment? — Yes. 

766.  You  have  built  an  embankment  at  Chel- 
sea within  a  few  yards  of  the  Fulham  district  ? — 
Yes ;  and  the  embankments  that  we  made  have 
made  the  wharves  which  have  a  frontage  to  the 
river  of  a  greater  value  than  they  were  before. 

767.  Surely  that  does  not  damage  anybody? 
— If  you  sweep  all  the  wharves  away,  and  make 
embankments,  it  will  damage  us  all. 

768.  That  is  your  reason  why  you  think  it 
will  not  be  the  best  way  ? — That  is  my  reason. 

769.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ? — That  is  the 
only  reason  that  occurs  to  me  now,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  sufficiently  important  one,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  trade  of  London. 

770-1.  Now  I  want  to  ask  a  few 'questions 

upon 
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upon  this :  you  say  that  the  Board  do  the  work 
at  about  three  times  the  expense  that  the  owners 
could  do  it  aty  and  you  give  as  an  illustration 
that  he  gets  certain  barges  to  put  waste  earth 
upon  his  land  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
embankment;  how  long  would  you  give  the 
owner  to  get  the  barges  to  bring  earth  there 
sufficient  to  make  the  embankment  ? — It  would 
depend  upon  what  other  works  were  going  on  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  time. 

772.  It  would  depend  upon  a  very  great 
^number  of  different  things  ? — You  must  remem- 
ber I  gave  two  alternatives ;  the  one  you  allude 
to  now  is  one  that  I  have  seen  carried  on  to  a 
very  large  extent  in  the  Upper  River,  No 
doubt  it  is  a  slow  process,  and  the  other  one 
would  be  a  verv  quick  process. 

773.  You  told  the  Committee  that  the  owner 
would  do  it  at  one-third  the  cost  that  you  could, 
because  you  said  I  should  have  to  bring  earth 
irom  a  distance  and  pay  f)  jr.  a  load  for  it,  and 
the  owner  could  get  barges  to  bring  the  earth 
deposited  upon  his  land  for  about  2  s.  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  opinion. 

774.  Is  that  a  fair  illustration  of  the  different 
expenses  ? — Yes. 

775.  The  Chairman.']  You  have  used  the 
term  "  upper  river"  two  or  three  times;  what 
does  it  mean  ? — I  used  the  term  "  upper  river  " 
when  I  am  speaking  of  above  London,  the  more 
rural  part. 

776.  Do  you  mean  a  particular  point? — No,  I 
do  not  think  I  could  define  that  point.  I  am 
contrasting  Fulham  fields  witli  the  wharf  pro- 
perty of  London  when  I  am  talking  of  that. 

777.  You  consider  the  upper  river  to  flow  by 
Fulham  fields  ?— Yes. 

778.  Mr.  Collins.']  You  call  the  lower  river 
the  pai't  where  the  traffic  goes  on,  and  the  upper 
river  as  the  rural  districts  ? — I  used  that  term  to 
define  a  point  for  counsel,  that  is  all. 

779.  And  you  were  speaking  within  the 
metropolitan  area  ? — Yes. 

*780.  I  daresay  you  have  thought  over  the 
question  of  expense,  and  vou  know  the  large 
earthen  bank  owned  by  the  Fulham  Board  of 
Works,  with  a  walk  on  the  top  of  it  ? — Yes,  that 
is  the  bank  we  were  referring  to,  by  the  Salt- 
ings. 

781.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  the 
owners  of  that  bank  to  accumulate  earth  from 
barges  to  raise  it  two  feet  ?  —  'ITiat  I  cannot 
answer.  * 

782.  Within  any  reasonable  time  ? — ^It  would 
depend  so  entirely  upon  what  arrangements  he 
could  make  with  persons. 

783.  You  put  it  to  the  Committee  that  he 
could  do  it  at  one-third  the  cost?— I  suggest 
two  modes.  I  say  that  in  making  his  bank  the 
best  way  would  be  to  dig  a  trench  along  the 
back  of  the  bjink  and  throw  the  stuff  up  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  and  in  that  way  the  work  may 
be  done  verv  cheaply.  • 

784.  Will  not  it  flood  the  other  lands  ?— No. 

785.  The  Saltings  will  be  flooded  still  ?— The 
Saltings  remain  untouched. 

786.  Why  do  you  not  have  a  bank  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Saltings  ? — The  Saltings  derive 
an  advantage  from  bein^  overflowed.  They  are 
osier  beds  generally;  if  they  are  reclaimed  from 
the  river  they  would  find  it  a  good  ground  of  a 
claim  for  compensation  ;  they  would  show  us 
that  they  had  great  value  from  being  overflowed, 
xtnd  they  would  say  that  we  had  destroyed  their 

0.89, 


value.  A  bank  is  constructed  for  the  protection  gj^  j  j^r 
of  a  market  garden  by  the  owner.  I  explained  Bazahetie 
that  the  right  way  to  make  the  bank,  if  made  by         c.b.     ' 

the  owner,  would  be  to  dig  out  at  the  back  of  it,       

and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it,  the  ground,  i  May  1879. 
and  place  it  on  the  slope  at  the  top. 

787.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton.]  You  do  not  pro- 
pose to  embank  it? — No;  what  the  learned 
counsel  is  pointing  at  at  this  moment  is  this ;  it 
has  been  suggested  to  us  that  we  should,  at  a 
very  large  expense,  make  an  embankment  along 
the  river  front,  which  would  convert  the  Saltings 
into  building  ground,  and,  therefore,  at  the  cost 
of  the  public,  increase  the  value  of  that  land 
enormously  to  the  owner. 

788.  Mr.  Collins.^  You  did  that  to  a  certain 
extent  at  Chelsea  m  the  embankment  there  ?— >, 
We  made  an  embankment  there. 

789.  And  you  reclaimed  the  land  I — Yes. 

790.  And  sold  it  for  a  considerable  sum  ? — Yes, 
we  made  a  public  road  and  public  gardens 
there,  and  there  was  an  object  in  each  one  of 
those  embankments   which  were  formed  at  the 

Sublic  cost,  beyond  the  mere  keeping  out  of  the 
oods. 

791.  Have  you  examined  that  earthen  bank? 
— I  have. 

792.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  in  some 
places  it  is  only  some  18  inches  to  2  feet  wide  at 
the  top  ? — Yes. 

793.  Do  you  know  that  the  bank  is  now  in  a 
very  rotten  state  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

794.  Have  you  examined  it  to  see  whether  it 
is  or  net? — Not  so  minutely  as  to  see  that;  but 
it  has  no  appearance  of  being  in  a  very  rotten 
state ;  it  looks  a  fair  bank,  and  it  has  ikept  out 
the  tides. 

795.  To  a  certain  extent? — When  they  have 
not  risen  over  the  top  of  it;  when  they  have 
risen  over  the  top  of  it  the  bank  has  broken 
down. 

796.  And  each  high  tide  washes  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  earthen  bank  ? — No. 

797.  Some  high  tides? — Some  extraordinary 
tides  that  have  gone  over  the  bank  have  washed 
a  breach  in  the  oank. 

798.  Do  you  think  that  an  earthen  bank,  made 
of  such  stuff  as  that  is  made  of,  is  any  protection 
at  all  against  the  tide  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

799.  Will  not  it  constantly  be  washed  away 
by  the  tide,  and  constantly  require  repair  ? — No ; 
in  raising  it  18  inches,  of  course,  I  do  not  pronose 
to  put  that  simply  upon  the  top  of  a  bank  wliich 
is  18  inches  wide,  but  I  propose  at  the  back  of 
it  to  put  more  earth,  which  will  form  a  proper 
base  upon  which  to  put  the  upper  ground,  and  it 
will  convert  what  may  now  be  a  weak  bank  into 
a  strong  bank. 

800.  And  you  can  do  it  for  1,533/.  ?— That 
would  be  the  cost,  and  if  done  by  the  owner  it 
would  be  one-third  of  that. 

801.  On  account  of  barges  bringing  the  earth  ? 
— No. 

802.  What  other  circumstance  ?— Excavating 
it  also  at  the  back  of  the  bank.  I  pointed 
out  that,  beins;  the]  owner  of  the  ground, 
he  has  that  advantage,  that  many  barges  want 
shoots  for  discharging  surplus  earth  upon,  and  if 
he  has  the  ground  there  and  gives  it  as  a  shoot, 
he  may  have  a  large  contribution  of  portion  of 
ground  brought  to  him,  but  jie  is  not  dependent 
upon  that. 

803.  How  can  he  do  any  other  portion  of  the 
works  cheaper? — That  is  the  principal  saving. 

F  3  I  may 
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Sir  J.  W,     I  may  say,  however,  that  after  I  have  made  what 

Bazalgettef    1  conceived  to  be  a  full   estimate,  I  put  down 

c«B.         25  per  cent,  upon  that  .estimate  to  make  it  suffi- 

^       ^       ciently  full  to  cover  all  contingencies.     I  think 

V  *  79*  that  in  each  case  the  owner  can  do  the  work 

cheaper  than  a  public  body. 

804.  Do  you  know  the  frontage  of  Fulham  to 
the  river  ? — I  do  no.t  remember  tnat. 

805.  Four  and  a-half  miles,  is  it  not  ? — I  sup- 
pose it  is. 

806.  Would  not  some  of  your  improvements 
block  up  some  of  the  streets^ — No. 

807.  Chiswick  Mall,  for  instance  ? — No. 

808.  Do  you  propose  to  raise  that  ? — We  pro- 
pose to  raise  the  parapet. 

809.  And  raise  the  road  itself? — Only  at  the 
western  end. 

810.  How  much  would  you  raise  it  at  the 
western  end? — About  18  inches  or  two  feet;  it 
is,  however,  a  very  simple  work  ;  it  is  simplv  to 
make  an  incline  up  to  it  of  1  in  30  ;  it  is  raised 
4  feet. 

811.  Is  not  it  opposite  some  houses  ? — Jt  is. 
^12.  How   are   the    carriages   to  get   to  the 

houses  if  you  raise  it  4  feet  ? — ^The  ground  rises 
as  the  descent  from  the  siunmit  comes  down,  so 
that  the  present  road  rises,  and  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  those  houses. 

813.  Not  at  all  ?— Not  at  all. 

814.  The  raising  of  the  wall  will  somewhat 
interfere  with  the  Tower  windows,  will  it  not  ? — 
No,  it  will  not 

815.  How  much  do  you  raise  the  wall? — It 
has  already  been  said  that  those  houses  were  not 
flooded,  because  they  are  higher  up  than  the  road 
itself,  and  the  raising  of  the  wall  about  a  foot 
will  not  interfere  with  them  at  all. 

816.  What  you  say  is  this:  *^  Chiswick  Mall. 
Baise  public  road,  Chiswick  Mall,  to  a  summit 
opposite  B  to  A,  causing  a  gradient  each  way, 
500/."?— Yes. 

'817.  Would  that  interfere  with  the  other  side 
of  the  Mall  ? — Not  at  all.  These  are  good  em- 
bankments on  both  sides. 

818.  In  the  draft  Bill  it  is  proposed  that  if  the 
owner  suggest  another  way  of  doing  the  work, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  owners  are 
to  meet  and  try  and  arrange  matters  ? — That  is  so. 

819.  Who  would  be  the  person  that  the  Metro- 

rlitan  Board  would  send  to  meet  the  owner  ? — 
expect  their  engineer. 

820.  Yourself?— Yes. 

821.  You,  of  course,  make  the  plans? — Yes. 

822.  I  do  not  say  you  would  make  a  mistake, 
and  I  do  not  say  you  would  be  wrong  ;  but  do  not 
you  think  it  is  right  that,  supposing  you  and  the 
owner  disagree  as  to  the  best  plans  to  be  made> 
there  ought  to  be  an  appeal  against  your  deci- 
sion ? — Is  there  not  ? 

823.  You  make  the  plans ;  you  and  the  owner 
disagree  as  to  whether  the  jplans  are  good  enough; 
you  say  by  the  draft  Bill,  We  will  consult  to- 
gether ;  but  if  you  disagree  with  the  owner 
there  would  be  no  appeal  ? — Yes,  there  would  be 
an  appeal. 

824.  To  whom  ? — The  Metropolitan  Board  of 

Works. 

825.  Is  there  any  practical  good  in  that? — 
Yes,  there  is  indeed.  W'hat  interest  have  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  taking  the 
opinion  of  their  engineer  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
owner  would  go  to  nis  representative,  who  would 
clearly  have  his  interest  at  heart,  and  who  would 
come  and  urge  his  case  most  strongly ;  and  I  con- 


ceive there  is  no  member  of  the  Board  who  would 
have  any  other  object  than  to  do  what  is  right 
and  fair  on  the  subject,  rather  than  to  carry  out 
any  particular  view  of  their  own.  If  I  showed 
them  that  carrying  out  the  owner's  view  would 
throw  upon  them  some  very  heavy  compensation, 
then  they  would  say.  The  works  must  be  done 
as  I  want  them.  It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  owner  showed  it  would  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  him  to  do  it  in  some  other  way,  and 
no  disadvantage  to  the  public,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  would  be  as  fair  a 
tribunal  to  go  to  as  any  body  that  could  be 
named. 

826.  That  is  why  you  think  they  should  be 
the  third  party  to  appeal  to  ? — ^It  should  be  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Woriffi,  as  it  is  in 
many  other  cases.  They  are  the  body  who  are 
selected  by  Parliament  to  look  after  these  tfaii^ 
I  think  it  should  be  through  one  body ;  and  if 
you  make  an  appeal  to  somebody  else,  it  makes 
that  somebody  else  the  person  to  govern  these 
things,  and  not  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wodts. 

827.  Do  you  know  that  other  districts  in  Lon- 
don are  suffering  from  floods  caused  by  storm 
water  ? — They  are. 

828.  What  districts  are  they  ? — Various  parts 
of  London. 

829.  Give  me  one  ;  say  Islington  ? — Yes. 

830.  There  is  considerable  damage  done  by 
flood  waters  ?— Yes. 

831.  And  Mr.  Bichardson  told  us  you  had  a 
scheme  to  prevent  it? — Yes. 

832.  Is  it  to  Be  a  metropolitan  improvement  ? 
"""  X  es. 

833.  And  paid  for  by  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder. 

834.  I  appear  for  certain  vestry  boards  and 
certain  wharfingers  alon^  the  river.  .1  must,  I 
am  afraid,  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  engineer- 
ing questions.  Of  course  I  know  you  wfll  give 
me  a  negative  answer  to  this  question,  becailse 
I  put  it  to  you  before.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  present  liability  to  flooding,  above  London 
Bridge,  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  works  that 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  themselves.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Embankments  ? — ^To  that  I 
answer  No. 

835.  I  assumed  you  would.  Then  I  must  ask 
you  one  or  two  more  questions.  The  mis- 
ehievous  floods  occur,  do  they  not,  at  the  time  of 
high  tide  of  the  exceptionally  high  spring  tides  ? 
—Yes. 

836.  And  of  course  the  tide  water  all  comes 
up  through  London  Bridge  ? — Yes. 

837.  Does  less  water  come  up  through  London 
Bridge  now  than  used  to  come  before  you 
made  your  Metropolitan  Embankment ;  have 
you  diminished  the  waterway  of  London  Bridge? 
—No.  ^ 

838.  And  does  not  as  much  water  come  up  as 
used  to  come  up  ? — Yes,  tie  same. 

839.  How  many  acres  of  river  foreshore  have 
you  occupied  by  your  embankments  ? — Fifty-one 
acres  altogether  have  been  reclaimed. 

840.  Which,  before  your  works  were  executed, 
used  at  high  water  to  be  covered  by  the  tide  ?— 
They  used. 

841.  Where  does  the  water  go  to  now  which 
comes  up  through  London  Bridge,  and  which 
can  no  longer  go  there  ? — It  does  not  come  up. 

842.  We 
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842.  We  started  with  that,  that  the  same 
quantity  came  up  ;  that  is  why  I  began  at  that 
end  of  the  stick,  the  same  quantity  comes  through 
London  Bridge  as  before  ? — The  same  quantity 
does  not  come  through  London  Bridge. 

843.  You  must  not  change  your  views.  I 
thought  you  agreed  with  me? — No,  the  same 
Quantity  does  not  come  up  ;  so  much  as  filled  up 
tliat  space  does  not  come  up. 

844.  We  are  agreed  that  the  waterway  through 
London  Bridge  is  the  same  as  it  was  P—lfes. 

845.  I  thought  that  we  were  agreed  that 
the  same  quantity  of  water  came  up  ?  —Not  quite. 

846.  Why,  if  the  opening  is  the  same,  should 
not  the  same  quantity  of  water  come  through  it  ? 
— Because  there  is  so  much  less  space  to  be  filled. 

847.  If  I  may  personi^  the  Thames,  I  will 
ask,  when  it  comes  to  London  Bridge  how  is  it 
that  it  knows  that  a  mile  or  so  further  up  it  will 
not  find  accommodation,  and  consequently  it 
makes  a  bow  to  London  Bridge  and  comes 
back  again  ? — You  assume  that  it  is  coming  up 
througn  London  Bridge,  and  that  it  will  come 
through  London  Bridge  without  some  temptation 
to  come  there  ;  that  temptation  has  ceased  to  be 
there,  and  it  does  not  come. 

848.  You  mean  you  have  diminished  the  temp- 
tation?— I  do. 

849.  Is  it  like  an  attraction  to  the  public  to 
frequent  a  particular  part  of  the  town  ? — If  you 
take  away  space  it  does  not  flow  into  that  space  ; 
it  ^owed  by  that  space  being  there,  and  it  flowed 
by  gravitation  into  it ;  that  space  is  no  longer 
there,  and  therefore  it  does  not  come ;  it  does  not 
flow  into  it ;  it  does  not  come  up  as  Mr.  Bidder 
suggests. 

850.  Supi^osing  I  had  a  water  pipe  lard  on  at 
my  house  to  supply  a  cistern,  and  I  took  away 
the  cistern,  woula  that  prevent  the  water  com- 
ing ? — Not  if  it  came  from  a  greater  elevation. 

851.  Supposing  it  came  as  before,  and  I  had 
the  water  laid  on  at  my  house  at  a  greater 
elevation  into  the  cistern,  if  I  took  away  the 
cistern,  would  it  come  ?— Of  course  it  would. 

852.  The  tide  always  comes  if  it  has  a  head  of 
water  behind  it  ? — Yes. 

853.  Have  you  not  altered  the  head  of  water 
behind  London  Bridge  ? — The  head  of  water  is 
decreased  without  filling  that  space. 

854.  You  have  not  altered  the  head  of  water 
below  London  Bridge  ? — No. 

855.  Therefore  there  is  the  same  head  of 
water,  and  therefore  the  space  has  been  filled 
up  ? —  It  is  whether  like  taking  a  larger  basin  ; 
if  you  have  a  large  basin  the  water  gets  to  a 
level  and  fills  the  basin,  but  if  you  put  a  small 
basin  you  will  have  it  filled  up  to  the  brim.  It 
fills  up  to  a  certain  height  and  then  it  ceases  to 
flow. 

856.  You  have  not  made  any  difference  in  the 
basin  at  London  Bridge ;  it  is  only  when  the  ride 
has  got  a  few  miles  further  up  that  it  finds  that 
the  old  accommodation  is  not  there  ?— It  has  to 
flow  there  as  long  as  the  water  is  so  low  that  it 
has  to  fill  it. 

857.  Does  not  it  really,  as  a  matter  of  strict 
hydraulic  engineering,  come  to  this  :  that  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  through  London 
Bridge,  or  any  other  tidal  opening,  in  a  given 
space  of  rime  and  a  ^ven  tide,  depend  on  the 
diiference  of  level  of  tne  water  below  the  bridge 
and  above  it,  and  the  area  of  the  bridge? — Yes. 

858.  Therefore  the  area  of  the  bridge  remaining 
0.89. 


the  same,  the  waterway  and  the  height  of  the  ride     Sir  •/.  IV. 
below  remaining  the  same,  the  same  quantity  of   BiizaigeUef 
water  will  flow  through  as  before  until  you  have         c.b. 
raised  the  water  above  to  a  higher  level,  and  so      -. —  ^ 
diminished  the  head  ?— No.  ^  ^  V  ^»79- 

859.  The  area  of  the  waterwajr  through  Lon- 
don Bridge  remains  the  same  as  it  always  is  ?^- 
jL  es« 

860.  The  height  of  the  tide  below  London 
Bridge  remains  tne  same  ? — Yes. 

861.  And  if  the  height  of  the  tide  above  Lon- 
don Bridge  remain  tlie  same,  the  same  quanrity 
of  water  must  necessarily  be  flowing  through  in 
a  given  time  ? — No,  it  must  not. 

862.  Why  not  ? — Because  there  is  a  smaller 
space  to  fill;  it  rises  to  that  height  with  less 
water  passing  through;  it  is  precisely  what  I 
have  illustrated  by  the  two  basins ;  you  get  the 
height  above  London  Bridge  with  less  water 
going  in. 

The  Chairman.']  I  understand  your  ques- 
tion to  be  whether  the  embankment  can 
raise  the  level  of  the  high  tide  above  London 
Bridge. 

Jlr.  Bidder.]  My  suggestion  with  respect 
to  the  embankment,  is  that  removing  the 
51  acres  in  which  part  of  the  tidal  water  was 
previously  stored,  and  the  same  quantity 
coming  through  London  Bridge  not  being 
stored  there,  it  necessarily  accumulated  on 
the  top  of  the  tide,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
raised  the  tide. 

The  Chairmari.]  The -same  thine  would 
apply  to  a  breakwater ;  where  any thmg  is  an 
embankment  against  the  tide  it  raises  the 
level  of  the  tide. 

863.  Mr.  Bidder.]  Nol  against  the  tide ;  the 
embankments  I  speak  of  are  not  against  the 
tides  ;  they  keep  the  tide  up  in  a  certain  sense 
from  the  straightening  of  the  banks  of  the  river. 
My  point  is  that  they  have  taken  away  so  many 
acres  of  the  storage  of  the  river,  consequentiy 
the  water  that  formerly  went  there  is  heaped 
up  on  the  rest  of  the  river? — This  subject  was 
gone  into  very  fully  at  the  inquiry  of  1877. 

864.  But  the  Members  of  the  Committee  were 
not  present  ?—  Mr.  Law,  who  is  a  very  good 
authority  on  the  subject,  has  reduced  it  to  a  very 
careful  calculation ;  the  figures  you  will  find  in 
the  report ;  he  shows  that  the  mean  velocity  of 
the  stream  of  the  river  before  the  embankment 
was  constructed,  which  is  determined  by  the  head^ 
and  the  frictional  surface,  was  1*9077  feet  per 
second ;  that  by  forming  the  embankment  and 
then  making  less  frictional  surface,  the  velocity 
of  the  stream  was  increased  to  2*0134,  and  that 
the  sectional  area  was  at  the  same  time  reduced 
from  24,870  square  feet  to  21,600  square  feet. 
That  shows  the  amount  taken  out  by  the  em- 
bankment, and  therefore,  multiplying  the  in- 
creased velocity  by  the  reduced  sectional  area, 
shows  that  the  quantity  parsing  up  was  reduced 
from  47*444  cubic  feet  to  43*490  cubic  feet 
per  second,  representing  the  smaller  quantity 
which  passed  up  from  London  Bridge  at  that 
time, 

865.  I  do  not  want  to  follow  you  through  the 
figures.  You  remember  that  we  never  accepted 
the  face  in  1877  ? — You  never  disputed  them  ; 
they  were  laid  down  and  proved  conclusively 
without  any  answer  having  been  given. 

866.  Will  you  follow  me  a  minute,  instead  of 
leading  me  away  into  those  figures.     I  think  you 
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Sir  J.  W.    called  as  a  witness  in  support  of  your  views  in 
Bazalgettej    1877,  Mr.  Abemethy  ?— Yes. 

c.B.  867.  And  Mr.  Abernethy  is  an  engineer  of 

eminence,  and    a   good  deal  of  knowledge   of 


1  May  1879.  hydraulic  matters  ?— Yes. 

868.  As  you  have  taken  me  to  the  evidence  of 
1877, 1  will  ask  the  Committee  to  turn  to  page 
88,  where  I  went  into  the  same  question  with 
Mr.  Abemethy.  I  want  to  see  whether  you  agree 
with  him? — I  know  what  Mr.  Abernethy  in  cross* 
examination  was  led  into  answering  them,  which 
I  do  not  agree  with. 

869.  He  is  asked.  Take  a  point  below  the 
Thames  Embankment  which  has  not  been 
affected  at  all,  say  Southwark  Bridge,  as  the 
narrowest  neck  of  the  bottle  that  you  can  select? 
— Yes. 

870.  That  would  not  have  been  altered  by  the 
Thames  Embankment  works  ? — The  bridge  has 
not  been  altered. 

871.  Nor  the  current  through  it  ? — No. 

872.  There  being  the  same  sectional  area  as 
there  was  before  tne  works  were  constiiicted, 
does  not  it  follow  that,  with  the  same  rise  of 
water  below,  you  will  have  the  same  quantity  of 
water  pouring  through  at  that  point  at  a  given 
time?  —  You  have;  but  you  must  take  into 
account  that  the  high-water  level  has  risen  gene- 
rally  in  the  river,   and  therefore  you  have  a 

freater  amount   of  water  passing   through  the 
ridge  than  formerly  due  to  that  rise. 

873.  You  agree  with  me  in  my  question  that 
supposing  the  same  state  of  things,  that  is  to  say 
a  tide  of  a  given  height  below  Southwark  Bridge, 
exactly  the  same  quantity  of  water  will  pour 
through  Southwark  Bridge  on  the  flood  as  did 
before  ? — It  is  obvious  that  if  you  have  the  same 
channel  below  the  bridge  and  the  same  openings 
through  the  bridge  you  have  the  same  quantity 
of  water. 

874.  Take  any  given  tide  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water  coming  up  to  Southwark  Bridge 
the  same  as  before,  you  will  agree  with  this  pro- 
position, that  that  water  must  go  somewhere  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

875.  May  I  take  you  so  far  as  differing  from 
Mr.  Abernethy  ? — Yes,  you  may. 

876.  You  were  inclined  to  agree  with  lim  at 
first,  but  now  I  understand  you  to  differ ;  at  any 
rate  Mr.  Abemethy  was  of  the  opinion  I  have 
been  putting  to  you? — Yes,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Abemethy  had  not  been  studying  the  subject  as 
thoroughly  as  Mr.  Law  had  done,  and  he  was  led 
in  cross-examination  into  a  theory  which  is  not 
correct. 

877.  At  any  rate,  you  admit  that  your  own 
witness  and  fellow  engineer,  Mr.  Abemethy, 
who  was  called  to  support  you  in  1877,  agreed 
with  the  view  I  put  before  the  Committee,  that 
the  same  quantity  of  water  necessarily  must 
come  up  ? — I  think  he  did. 

878.  1  will  not  argue  it  out  at  greater  length, 
but  I  will  ask  this  question ;  if  it  is  true  that  the 
same  quantity  of  water  comes  up  as  did  before, 
you  having  occupied  the  50  acres  in  which  water 
was  stored,  would  not  it  necessarily  follow  that  it 
must  rise  to  a  greater  height? — Yes,  if  it  were 
admitted  theoretically,  of  course,  that  amount  of 
space  would  have  to  be  spread  over  the  river,  and 
it  would  fnake  a  tnfling  increase  of  height ;  but 
according  to  my  view  that  is  entirely  an  error. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  force  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  which  brings  the  tide  up  the  river, 
which,  as  Mr.  Law  has  explained  much  better 


than  I  can  do,  is  retarded  by  friction,  by  gravi- 
tation, and  by  obstructions  in  the  river ;  increase 
that  friction,  increase  that  gravitation  to  be  over- 
come, and  increase  the  obstructions,  and  vou  get 
a  less  quantity  of  water  in  the  river ;  dimlDiah 
them,  then  you  get  a  larger  body  of  water  up  the 
river. 

879.  You  cannot  increase  the  amount  of  ffravi- 
tation.  We  have  not  yet  found  out  how  to  do 
so? — By  dredging  and  deepening  the  river  it 
has  to  be  forced  up  a  less  ^height. 

880.  Let  me  put  a  thing  to  you  in  the  easiest 
possible  form  as  an  engineer.  Given  a  passage 
through  which  the  water  is  flowing,  whether  it 
be  a  bridge  or  any  other  opening,  the  flow  of  the 
water  through  that  is  determined  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  height  of  the  water  above  and 
below  it,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

881.  And  if  the  height  of  the  water  on  the 
one  side  of  it  is  known,  and  the  height  of  the 
water  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  known,  the 
quantity  of  water  that  flows  through  it  in  a  given 
time  is  known  ? — Yes,  if  you  have  a  given 
head. 

882.  It  depends  upon  those  three  things,  the 
size  of  the  opening,  the  height  of  the  water  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  height  of  the  water  on  the 
other?— The  rate  of  flow  does. 

883.  Now  go  to  London  Bridge  again;  the 
size  of  the  opening  is  not  altered  ? — No. 

884.  Consequently  the  rate  of  flow  through  it 
depends  upon  the  height  of  the  water  below  the 
bridge  and  the  height  of  the  water  above  tke 
bridge  ? — Yes. 

885.  Then  so  long  as  those  items  remain  the 
same,  the  quantities  flowing  through  the  bridge 
must  be  the  same,  must  it  not ? — xes,  but  then 
above  the  bridge  if  there  is  a  smaller  space  to  fill, 
it  attains  the  required  height  at  a  quicker  period^ 
and  you  have  less  coming  through. 

886.  That  is  to  say  that  the  water  will  rise 
higher  in  a  given  time  above  the  bridge  than  it 
did  before,  or  it  will  rise  to  the  same  height 
sooner  ? — No. 

887.  Just  answer  me  ;  it  will  rise  to  the  same 
height  sooner  ? — It  will  rise  to  the  same  height 
sooner. 

888.  Then  if  it  rose  to  the  same  height 
sooner,  in  a  longer  time  it  will  rise  higher  ? — 
No. 

889.  What  will  it  do? — It  will  cease  rising 
quicker.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way:  I  have 
water  flowing  into  a  basin,  the  head  of  the  water 
being  level  with  the  top  of  the  basin,  and  it  is  a 
small  basin ;  and  I  '^have  another  at  the  same 
level,  a  larger  basin,  I  let  it  flow  into  both  of 
those  through  apertures  of  the  same  size ;  it 
will  fill  the  smaller  basin  quicker  than  the  larger 
basin,  but  it  will  rise  then  to  the  same  height. 

890.  You  mean  it  will  stop  sooner  when  it  has 
filled  the  smaller  basin,  and  not  flow  over  ? — 
Yes,  and  that  is  so  under  the  system  I  have 
named. 

891.  Now  I  will  ask  about  another  metro* 
politan  improvement ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
liability  of  these  low-lying  districts  above  London 
Bridge  to  be  flooded,  is  the  consequence  of  the 
improvement  of  London  Bridge  itself;  that  is 
^oing  further  back,  before  your  Board  ? — That 
IS  to  say,  the  construction  of  old  London  Bridge 
formed  an  obstruction  to  the  tide  coming  up  t  > 
its  natural  height ;  when  that  4vas  removed,  Uien 
it  flowed  again  to  its  original  height. 

892.  Until  London   Bridge   was  made  these 
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low-lying  districts  were  not  subject  to  any  risk 
of  floodin<?  above  bridge  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

893.  They  were  not  subject  to  the  risk  of 
flooding  to  the  same  extent? — The  tides  did  not 
rise  so  high. 

894.  And  the  records  show  that  the  tides  did 
not  rise  so  high  as  they  afterwards  did,  by  a  foot 
ormore? 

895.  Which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
question  of  flooding? — Yes. 

896.  The  Ckairtnftn.']  Is  the  tide  above  Lon- 
don Bridge,  in  the  case  of  these  very  high  tides, 
g£  a  higher  level  than  it  is  below  ? — Above  Lon- 
don Bridge  it  is  a  trifle  higher  than  it  is  at 
Sheemess. 

897.  You  mean  the  absolute  level  of  the  water  ? 
—The  level  of  high  water  of  the  same  tide  is 
usually  so. 

898.  Is  it  caused  by  this,  that  as  the  tidal 
wave  comes  up  the  estuary  of  the  river  con- 
tracts ;  it  runs  into  a  funnel,  and  it  heaps  up  the 
waves  ? — Yes. 

899.  Then  what  we  want  to  get  at  is  this : 
if  that  be  admitted,  why  does  not  the  narrowing 
of  the  course  of  the  river,  which  was  what  was 
done  by  the  Embankment,  have  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  tide '/ — Because  the  river  at 
the  present  time  opposite  the  Embankment  is 
considerably  wider,  and  gives  much  more  space 
than  it  does  through  the  bridges  below  it,  so 
that  it  has  no  tendency  to  heap  up  in  that  way. 

900.  Do  I  understand  that  to  mean  that  it  does 
not  matter  how  much  the  naiTowing  may  be  above 
a  certain  point,  if  such  narroi'ing  still  leaves  the 
river  wider  than  it  is  at  that  point ;  do  you  mean 
that  ? — Yes. 

901.  That  is  to  say,  take  the  width  of  the  river 
at  London  Bridge,  or  any  bridge,  it  would  npt 
matter  how  far  you  diminished  the  width  of  the 
river  anywhere  above,  provided  that  you  do  not 
diminish  it  below  the  width  of  that  bridge  ? — I 
would  not  go  to  that  extent.  If  for  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  the  river  were  narrowed,  it 
would,  of  course,  obstruct  more,  increase  the 
friction,  and  obstruct  the  tidal  water  coming 
up. 

902.  I  understand  your  answer  to  tend  to  this, 
that  it  is  a  question  of  degree ;  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  diminution  caused  by  the  em- 
bankment to  raise  the  level  of  the  water? — The 
tendency  in  this  case  is  to  let  less  water  go  up' 
above  bridge  than  before,  as  I  have  shown  by  the 
figures  I  gave ;  that  whereas  the  quantity  flowing 
up  before  was  at  the  rate  of  47,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  it  is  now  reduced  to  43,000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

903.  Sir  Baldwy/t  Leifffiton.^  Since  the  embank- 
ment ? — Yes. 

904.  Mr.  Bidder,"]  That  is  the  result  of  your 
theoretical  views  ? — That  is  the  result  of  actual 
hydraulic  calculations. 

905.  You  said  just  now  that  the  height  of  the 
tide  above  London  Bridge  at  high  water  is  higher 
than  it  is  down  at  Sheerness  ? — Yes. 

906.  But  less  at  a  point  much  nearer  London 
Bridge  itself.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  until  high 
water  the  height  of  the  tide  below  London  Bridge 
is  higher  than  it  is  above  ? — High  water  occurs 
below  London  Bridge  before  it  does  at  London 
Bridge* 

907.  You  do  not  understand  me.  I  speak  of 
high  water  at  London  Bridge,  or  immediately 
above  London  Bridge.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
until  high  water  the  level  of  the  water  on  the 
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lower  side  of  London  Bridge  is  always  higher     Sir  J.  W. 
than  the  level  of  the  water  on  the  upper  side  of   Bazalgette, 
London  Bridge  ? — No ;  the  only  way  is  for  me  to  c.b. 

call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  very        '      ~ 
careful  diagrams  that    have   been  prepared  in         *^      '^ 
illustration  of  this  by  Mr.  Law,  in  the  evidence 
of  1877.     It  is  no  use  going  into  the  matter  half- 
way. 

908.  Take  the  diagram  of  Mr.  Law  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Evidence  of  1877;  the  second 
diagram  does  not  tell  us  when  high  water  was, 
but  it  is  pretty  well  shown  by  the  diagram  itself; 
it  is  drawing  No.  2 ;  it  is  headed  "  Observation 
of  the  relative  Heights  of  the  Tide  above  and  be- 
low London  Bridjie."  The  figure  itself  shows 
high  water  above  London  Bridge,  in  figure  o  in 
that  diagram ;  that  is  the  highest  water  of  the  lot ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

909.  The  figure  5  and  all  the  previous  dia- 
grams show  that  the  water  below  London  Bridge 
was  higher  than  the  water  above  ? — I  think  the 
learned  Counsel  is  mixing  up  two  totally  different 
things  here ;  he  is  referring  to  a  diagram  which 
shows  the  effect  of  the  tides  in  shooting  Old 
London  Bridge ;  that  is  the  mere  local  effect  of 
the  bridge,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  height  of 
the  tides  a  considerable  distance  below  London 
Bridge  or  above  it. 

910.  Have  you  got  any  other  diagram? — This 
has  reference  to  the  particular  effect  of  that 
bridge,  which  dammed  back  the  water,  and  it 
went  with  great  velocity  arid  required  great  head 
to  get  through  the  bridge,  and  showed  at  different 
times  of  the  flood  a  five-feet  difference  above  and 
below  bridge. 

911.  Above  Lpndon  Bridge  the  water  con- 
tinues to  run  up  stream  after  it  has  attained  its 
full  height  at  London  Bridge,  because  it  goes  on 
to  fill  the  upper  reaches? — You  were  talking  to 
me  about  the  relative  heights  of  the  floods. 

912.  Will  you  answer  that  question  ;  I  did  not 
notice  it  was  Old  London  Bridge,  therefore,  I  will 
turn  from  it;  above  London  Bridge  the. water 
continues  to  run  through  London  Bridge  after  it 
is  high  water  at  London  Bridge  for  some  little  time, 
does  not  it  ? — Not  after  it  is  high  water  at  London 
Bridge ;  above  London  Brieve  it  continues  to 
run  on,  but  not  through  the  bridge ;  but  when  it 
it  is  high  water  at  London  Bridge  it  is  slack 
water. 

913.  It  continues  still  to  run,  does  not  it? — 
No,  it  does  not 

914.  If  it  does  not  run  through  it  you  would 
have  a  gap  made  ? — No  ;  there  is  a  momentum 
given  to  that  which  has  passed  London  Bridge, 
and  has  ceased  there,  and  is  flowing  pn. 

915.  Think  a  moment.  If  the  stream  does 
not  run  upwards  at  London  Bridge,  and  is  run- 
ning upwards  at  Southwark  Bridge,  you  would 
have  a  hole  between  the  two  ? — So  vou  will,  and 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  diagram  of  Mr.  Law's, 
which  shows  that  that  is  exactly  the  state  of 
things  that  does  occur.  It  is  Drawing  No.  6.  If 
the  Committee  have  that  drawing  they  will  find 
that  on  the  17th  March  1843  it  was  high  water 
at  Sheerness  at  1.39,  and  the  tide  was  flowing 
down  at  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  a  dotted  line,  and  flowing  down  towards 
Chelsea  still  more  rapidly  ;  at  3.15  the  tide  had 
fallen  at  Sheemess  from  A  to  C  upon  that  map, 
but  had  risen  at  St.  Katharine's  miarf  to  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark ;  and,  whilst  the  tide 
was  at  that  time  flowing  out  of  the  river  down  to 
Sheemess,  it  was  flowing    also   down  towards 
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Sir  /.  W.     Chelsea,  not  having  been  high  water  at  ClieUea 

BagalgetU,   at  that  time. 

^•"-  916.  The  Chairman.']  If  I  do  understand  it, 

iJ'^o  this  diagram  oceans  that  the  high  water  at  St. 
I  May  1  79.  g^a^^ijarine's  Dock  was  considerable  higher  than 
the  high  water  at  Sheemess  ? — It  was ;  and  it  is 
important  to  follow  this  out,  because  it  also  shows 
that  the  low  water  at  St.  Katharine's  Dock  at 
10.15  was  considerably  lower  than  the  low  water 
at  Sbeeruess ;  that  is^  that  the  momentum  given 
to  the  tide  swept  it  to  a  lower  level,  to  a  deeper 
level  than  it  had  at  Sheemess. 

917.  I  should  rather  gather  that  the  more  you 
narrowed  the  river  the  greater  you  would  in- 
crease that  momentum  ?— Xo ;  the  more  you 
narrowed  the  river  ^the  more  obstruction  you  put 
in  the  way  of  that  momentum,  and  the  less  water 
will  come  up. 

918.  Sit  i  harles  Dilke.'l  It  will  come  up  at  a 
greater  velocity? — No,  it  will  meet  with  more 
obstruction,  an<l  less  water  will  come  up. 

919.  The  Chairman,']  Why  would  narrowing 
it  at  London  have  the  eifect  of  causing  it  to 
rise? — If  you  narrow  it  at  London  Bridge  it 
does  not  cause  it  to  rise  higher. 

920.  I  thought  it  caused  it  to  be  higher  above 
London  Bridge  than  below  ? — It  does  rise  higher 
than  below ;  that  is  from  the  funnel  shape  of  the 
river;  the  greater  momentum  you  have  the  greater 
the  tendency  is  td  fill  it  up,  but  the  more  you 
narrow  it  the  less  water  you  get  up. 

921.  Sir  Baidwyn  Leighton,]  Time  being  an 
eleitoent,  if  it  flows  on  for  four  or  five  days  it 
would  all  become  level ;  but  as  the  tide  recedes, 
so  much  water  cannot  go  through  the  aperture 
during  the  tidal  wave  ? — If  time  allowed,  it  would 
eventually  attain  the  level. 

922.  Mr.  Bidder.]  That  diagram  represents  60 
miles  of  river,  and  shows  that  which  we  know 
beforehand,  that  the  tide  has  turned  at  Sheemess 
before  it  has  turned  at  London  Bridge  ? — Yes. 

923.  The  Chairman.]  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  must  be  a  matter  which  must  have  been 
so  much  studied  by  scientific  engineers,  that  it 
must  be  an  ascertained  fact,  beyond  any  possibility 
of  dispute,  as  to  how  far  such  a  thing  as  an  em- 
bankment raises  the  level  of  the  tide  or  not? — 
It  formed  a  matter  of  very  careful  inquiry. 

924.  Mr.  Bidder.]  One  would  have  thought 
so,  but  Mr.  Abernethy  entirely  differs  from  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  upon  the  subject.  I  will  ask 
you  one  other  question.  Do  you  agree  to  an 
answer  of  Mr.  Law  at  page  69,  which  will  give 
the  Committee  some  idea  of  what  the  50  acres 
storage  meant ;  it  is  Question  932 :  '^  I  should 
be  right  in  saying  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  big 
flood  the  storage  to  be  occupied  by  the  Embank- 
ment, and  which  before  the  construction  of  the 
Embankment  was  open  for  the  reception  of  the 
water,  would  have  held  as  much  water  as  would 
have  covered  six  miles  of  the  river  a  foot  deep  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  you  would  have  been  jrreatly  mis- 
taken if  you  should  think  it  caused  the  water 
to  rise  a  foot  higher."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
whatever  the  consequence  of  that  is,  that  is  cor- 
rect, is  it  not ;  the  storage  of  those  51  acres  you 
took  away  was  equal  to  about  a  foot  deep  of  six 
miles  of  the  River  Thames  ? — Having  already 
shown  that  that  quantity  does  not  come  up  the 
river  to  fill  those  embankments,  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that,  as  a  matter  of  figiu*es,  probably  you  are 
right.  I  have'  not  checked  them,  but  1  will  go 
further,  and  say  that  if  you  assume  that  quantity 
to  be  stored  in  the  larger  space,  you  may  assume 
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it  to  be  piled  up  like  a  pyramid  to  any  height 
you  like. 

925.  That  is  a  fair  statement  of  that  quantity 
of  water,  is  it  not? — I  have  not  checked  tlie 
calculation. 

926.  Now,  will  you  answer  another  question 
that  I  put  to  you ;  before  Old  Loudon  Bridge 
was  removed  there  was  no  such  liability  as  tlmt 
which  there  is  at  present  to  flooding  in  the  upper 
district  of  the  river  above  the  bridge  ? — No,  on 
the  contrary ;  at  page  10  I  have  given  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  flooding,  which  must  kaye 
been  before  London  Bridge  was  removed. 

927.  I  have  not  put  it  mat  there  are  no  cases  of 
flooding.  I  put  it  that  there  was  not  the  same 
liability  to  the  same  extent?  —No. 

928.  Old  London  Bridge  was  removed,  and 
the  new  one  substituted,  as  a  great  metropolitan 
improvement  ? — It  was ;  but  the  greatest  improve- 
ment was  to  the  river  itself. 

929.  Mr.  Maurice  Brook$.]  Was  there  t 
greater' liability  to  flooding  below  the  bridge 
before  the  obstruction  was  removed  than  there 
is  now  ? — Yes,  the  admission  of  a  larger  volume 
of  tidal  water  into  the  river  would  tend  to  that. 

930.  But  the  water  was  prevented  by  the  piles 
from  coming  through  the  bridge,  which  raised 
the  level  below  ? — !No  ;  I  think  not. 

931.  What  became  of  it  ? — -It  did  not  come  up 
at  all;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  water  de- 
livered at  the  mouth   of  the  river,  and  if  vou 

ut  obstructions  into  the  river,  that   force  has  to 
e  overcome;  and  if  you  put  obstructions  that 

overcome  that  force,  the  quantity  does  not  come 

up. 

932.  But  it  comes  up  to  the  obstruction?— 
Yes.  But  tlie  obstiniction  remaining  makes  the 
water  rise  more  quickly  at  the  point  of  obstruc- 
tion, and  prevents  so  much  water  coming  up 
behind. 

933.  And,  therefore,  increases  the  tendency  to 
flooding  below  bridge  ?^— No,  I  think  not. 

934  If  it  is  higher  there  is  a  greater  tendenqr 
to  overflow  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  water  coming  up  the  greater  ten- 
dency te  flooding. 

935.  It  would  cause  greater  flooding  at  the 
bridge  just  below,  would  it  not? — Just  at  the 
point  of  the  bridge  there  would  be  a  small 
increase. 

936.  But  an  increase  equivalent  to  that  which 
was  prevented  from  passing  through  the  bridge  ? 
—  No,  I  think  not. 

937.  Mr^  Bidder.]  I  will  not  follow  that  en- 
gineering question  further,  but  I  will  put  this 
to  you,  if  it  is  to  any  extent  a  question,  thit 
either  by  your  recent  Thames  Embankment  or 
by  the  making  of  new  London  Bridge,  which  1 
will  venture  to  call  a  metropolitan  improvement, 
the  liability  to  flooding  has  been  increased,  is  it 
in  your  judgment  an  equitable  tning  that  either 
the  owners  or  the  districts  bordering  on  the  river 
should  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  remed^in^  that 
state  of  things  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  equitable. 

938.  Even  though  it  should  appear  that  the 
liability  to  flooding  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
due  to  the  great  metropolitan  improvements,  you 
think  it  is  an  equitable  thing  to  put  the  cost  upon 
the  riparian  owners  or  district  boards  ?— Yes,  I 
do,  those  improvements  being  mainly  for  the 
improvement  of  the  river  itself,  and  those  persons 
deriving  great  advantage  from  the  river. 

939.  All  the  •  metropolis  derives  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  metropolitan   improvem«ite, 

though 
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though  the  wharfingers  are  the  people  who  derive 
the  greatest  amount  of  benefit. 

940.  What  proportion  of  the  protection  from 
flooding  have  jou  carried  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  metropolis  generally  by  means  of  your  em- 
bankments ? — We  have  carried  out  the  Victoria 
Embankment. 

941.  We  know  the  name  of  them;  what  does 
it  amount  to,  how  many  miles  has  been  provided 
for  out  of  the  general  melropolitan  rates? — 
About  two  miles,  or  rather  more. 

942.  The  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Chelsea  Em- 
bankments ? — Yes. 

943.  And  Battersea  Park,  by-the-bye,  that 
was  done  by  the  Government,  not  by  you? — 
Yes. 

944.  Of  course  tlie  riparian  owners  upon  the 
south  side  are  contributors  to  those  embank* 
ments  ? — Only  as  general  ratepayers. 

945.  As  general  ratepayers  they  contributed, 
though-  they  derived  no  immediate  benefit  from 
them ;  take,  for  instance,  a  wharfinger  or  an 
owner  of  property  in  the  St»  Saviour's  district, 
which  I  represent,  down  by  London  Bridge^ 
what  immeaiate  benefit  did  he  derive  from  the 
construction  of  the  Chelsea  Embankment  ? — He 
derived  the  advantage  of  the  new  thoroughfare 
upon  the  Embankment. 

946.  To  wharfingers  in  the  St.  Saviour's  dis- 
trict on  the  south  side  of  the  river  I  should 
imagine  the  thoroughfare  along  the  Chelsea 
Embankment  is 'not  a  very  valuable  addition  ;  if 
he  walked  there  of  an  evening  it  would  be  an 
advantage? — He  derived  the  benefit  of  the 
Southwark  new  street  in  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  what  advantage  would  a  man  in 
Hammersmith  derive  from  constructing  a  street 
for  him  there  ? 

947.  The  works  that  you  are  now  contem- 
plating are  not  for  the  simple  benefit  of  those 
who  happen  to  be  wharfingers  and  riparian  pro- 
prietors, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  districts 
behind  them,  are  they  not?— Not  the  large  dis- 
tricts behind  them* 

948.  The  districts;  1  will  drop  the  word 
"  large  "  ? — For  the  benefit  of  certain  areas* 

949.  Then  upon  what  principle  do  you  consider 
it  equitable  that  a  man  who  happens  to  be  the 
owner  of  JOG  square  yards  fronting  the  river 
should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  works  which 
are  to  protect,  to  use  your  own  phrase,  a  certain 
area  behind  ? — Because  he  is  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  derives  benefit  from  his  situation ; 
he  should  therefore  bear  the  liability  attaching: 
to  it. 

950.  If  the  liability  attaches  to  him,  you  want 
no  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  him  do  it  ? — It  is 
thought  we  do. 

951.  It  is  because  the  li&bility  does  not  attach 
to  him  ?-^I  mean  that  it  shall  attach  to  him. 

952.  That  is  a  very  different  thing/  When 
you  came  with  your  Bill  of  1877,  and  proposed 
to  put  the  cost  upon  the  local  authority  of  the 
district,  you  supported  it  by  an  argument  derived 
from  Section  69  of  the  Act  of  1855,  which  the 
Committee  have  heard  of,  and  you  argued  that 
that  was  a  certain  liability  upon  the  district 
already ;  do  you  recollect  that? — No,  I  do  not; 
I  expressed  my  own  individual  opinion  to  the 
Committee  then  that  I  thought  that  the  ownera 
were  the  p-oper  people  to  do  it* 

953.  That  was  not  the  scheme  of  yowr  Bill, 
nor  the  argument  you  used.  At  the  present  time 
the  owner  is  under  no  liability  whatever,  unless 
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he  is  under  the  peculiar  liability  of  being  liable  Sir  /.  W. 
by  prescription  or  tenure  ? — I  do  not  pretend  to  Bazalgeitey 
give  an  opinion  about  that,  c.b. 

954*  You  have  given  us  an  estimate  of  the  ^  g 
works  that  at  the  present  time  you  consider  *  *y  *  79* 
necessary ;  those  works,  according  to  the  scheme 
(d  the  Bill,  may  be  ordered,  and  the  owner  is 
l>ound  to  construct  them  ;  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Board  from  changing  their  minds  and 
saying  that  other  works  are  necessary  ? — I  have 
explamed  it  very  fully,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it. 

955.  It  has  been  contemplated  to  do  this  work 
by  means  of  an  embankment,  has  it  not  ? — No- 

956.  It  has  been  discussed  ? — No. 

957.  It  had  been  proposed  in  1877?— I  think 
not ;  never,  that  I  know^of. 

958.  Supposing  the   Metropolitan    Board   of 
TTorks  should,  after  all,  consider  tliat  it  is  desir- 
able to  do  the  work  upon  the  south  side  of  the  , 
river,  by  a  general  enioankment  in  continuation 

of  the  Albert  Embankment,  they  would  have 
power  to  do  so  under  this  Bill? — I  declare  I 
cannot  say  that. 

959.  They  have  ])ower  to  call  upon  the  owner    • 
to  do  any  works  which  they  think  proper,  and  not 
only  upon  his  premises,  but  upon  the  foreshore 
of  the  river  as  well.     Supposing  this  Bill  passes, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  Board  oiW  orks  hereafter, 

,  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  extend 
the  Albert  Embankment,  and  carry  through  a 
handsome  granite  embankment,  such  as  you  have 
constructed  in  other  parts  of  the  river,  from 
calling  upon  each  ripariaili  owner  to  do  or  pay 
for  so  much  of  that  embankment  as  is  opposite 
his  premises?  —  That  can  be  so  much  better 
answered  by  the  learned  counsel  that  I  caimot 
give,  an  answer  to  it. 

960.  You  are  aware  that  under  your  Bill  it 
would  be  conypetent  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Worlcs  to  call  upon  eacl^  owner  to  do  a  part  of 
the  embankment  ?  — I  do  riot  think  so. 

961.  Is  it  equitable  that  he  should  be  under 
such  a  liability  ? — To  make  a  general  embank- 
ment, I  do  not  think  he  should  be. 

962.  I  suppose  in  many  cases  it  must  happen 
that  the  construction  and  carrying  out  of  the 
works  which  you  think  necessary  will  for  a  time 
interrupt  the  man's  business,  will  it  not,  the 
wharfinger's  business  ? — It  may  a  little  to  some 
extent. 

96S.  And  possibly  a  great  deal  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

964.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  if  it  does,  he 
should  be  compensated  for  it? — No,  I  think 
not 

965.  Take  a  wharfinger  carrying  on  an  impor- 
tant trade,  ihe  fruit  trade ;  supposing  in  the  fruit 
season  you  practically  stop  his  business,  or  you 
greatly  impede  his  business  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  is  he  not  entitled  to  any  compensation  ? 
— That  is  not  a  state  of  things  that  can  arise. 

966.  Supposing  it  does  arise,  is  it  not  just  that 
he  should  have  compensation  ?—  No,  I  think  not ; 
it  is  just  this,  that  that  wharfinger  should  raise 
his  wharf  at  his  own  cost,  and  in  his  own  way  to 
carry  on  his  business. 

967.  And  suffer  and  have  no  compensation  for 
the  loss  occasioned  ? — For  the  temporary  incon- 
venience occasioned. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett. 

968..  I  must  ask  you  one  or  two  questions,  as 

I  was  referred  to  you  yesterday.     Have  you  sent 

G  2  a  list 
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Sir  J.  W.  a  list  to  the  various  parties,  including  the  Com- 

BazalgettCy  missioners,  of  the  works  likely  to  be  required 

<^*®'  within  their  jurisdiction  ? — Yes. 
""~  969.  That  is  what  refers  to  the  City,  I  under- 

1  May  1879.  Q^j^nj  {handing  a  Paper  to  the  fVitness)?—Ye6. 

970.  Can  you  answer  me  this  question  without 
going  into  details ;  do  you  know  whether  there 
are  any  of  these  places  mentioned  there ;  they 
are  mostly  wharves,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
which  are  not  already  as  much  as  a  foot  and  a- 
half  above  the  maximum  height  you  require  ? — 
There  are  many  of  them  which  .are  not. 

971.  Just  tell  me  what  are  not? — I  know  that 
Fishmongers'  Hall  Wharf  is  one. 

972.  There  is  the  figure  5,227  against  that 
"What  is  the  height  of  Upper  Thames-street 
immediately  behind  that  place  ? — Upper  Thames- 
street  is  considerably  above  the  flood,  but  there 
is  a  passage-way  which  communicates  into  Wheat- 
sheaf  Alley,  Black  Haven  Alley,  and  Swan 
Alley. 

973.  Does  that  go  under  Thames-street  ? — It 
connects  the  lower  ends  of  the  alleys. 

974.  Does  not  Upper  Thames-street  form  an 
•  embankment  at  that  place? — Yes,  that  is  high 

enough  not  to  be  flooded. 

975.  At  Upper   Thames-street   there    is    no. 
embankment,  which  is  about  five  feet  above  your 
datum  ? — Yes. 

-  976.  Is  there  any  other  place  you  wish  to 
mention  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  stated  that  if  Fish- 
mongers' Hall  Wharf  were  not  raised,  that  pas- 
sage-way would  be  flooded,  which  would  lead  the 
floods  into  other  premises  besides  Fishmongers' 
HaU. 

977.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  did  not  go 
under  Thames-street;  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  have  power  to  order  anything  of  that 
kind  to  be  done,  have  they  not  ? — Yes ;  I  api)re- 
hend  they  have.  When  I  say  they  have,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  or  not. 

978.  Probably  Mr.  Richardson  has  looked  into 
the  law  more  than  you  have  ? — Yes. 

979.  Is  there  any  other  place  that  you  wish 
to  mention  ? — Yes,  all  rhese  places. 

980.  That  is,  that  at  all  these  places  there  is 
something  more  requisite  to  be  done  ? — Yes. 

981.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  something  else 
that  is  required  to  be  done  ? — I  will  take  each  of 
them  as  they  are  here.  Victoria  Wharf,  the 
front  side  of  the  main  building  protected  by  tide 
boards  and  closed  doors ;  that  one  is  protected. 
The  bottle  warehouse  requires  a  moveable  tide 
board  at  the  cost  of  7/.  The  lithographer's 
requires  three  tide  doors,  at  a  cost  of  20  /.  Then 
we  come  to  South  Wharf,  Greenhithe,  that 
requires  the  wharf  wall  to  be  raised  on  the  west 
side  of.the  dock,  and  to  take  up  the  iron  coping 
and  fence  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

,  982.  What  will  happen  if  that  is  not  raised  ? — 

It  will   flood  the  houses   on  the   east  side   of 
Queenhithe  Dock. 

983.  It  wants  raising  how  much  ? — Two  feet 
six  inches. 

984.  London  Bridge  Wharf  appears  to  be  the 
next? — That  requires  fixing  a  slone  kerb,  one 
foot  high,  over  the  river  frontage,  raise  the  steps 
.from  the  lower  wharf,  and  fix  a  kerb  on  the  land 
side  of  the  stairs,  fix  a  tide  board  from  the  rising 
of  the  steps. 

985.  ^  hat  is  the  value  of  that  ?— £.  80. 

986.  Then  Fresh  Wharf,  what  is  wanted 
there  ? — To  fix  dwarf  stone  parapet  to  the  river 
front  of  granite  wall.,   repair  wooden     staging. 


make  the  wooden  staging  water-tight,  and  put 
baulks  in  front  of  the  same  at  a  cost  of  225  L 
Then  Cox's  Quay  and  Hammond's  Quay,  make 
wooden  staging  water-tight,  and  fix  a  baulk  in 
front  of  same  at  a  cost  of  98  /. 

987.  We  have  only  one  more  ? — Two  more : 
Botolph  Warehouse,  make  the  wooden  staging 
water-tight,  and  fix  a  baulk  in  front  of  same  at  a 
cost  of  85  /. ;  Nicholson's  Wharf,  make  wooden 
staging  water-tight,  and  fix  baulk  in  tront  of 
same  ;  total  cost,  1,073  /. 

988.  That  is  all?— Yes. 

989.  That  is  all  that  wants  doing  in  the  Ciij 
according  to  your  own  schedule  given  to  us?— 
That  is  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens, 

990.  You  gave  a  list  to  the  Committee  of  the 
several  works  that  have  been  done,  amounting 
to  about  Hi  miles  in  length  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

991.  The  total  works  being  42  miles,  as  we 
know  ? — Not  the  total  works, 

992.  The  total  length  of  river  frontage  which 
is  to  be  provided  for  under  the  Bill  ? — ho,  out  of 
the  total  length  a  very  large  proportion  requires 
nothing  to  be  done.  Then  another  portion  was 
done,  three-fifths  of  the  remainder,  after  the 
flood  of  1877,  and  then  the  remainder  requires  to 
be  done. 

993.  I  take  it  to  be  this,  that  llj  miles  of  the 
most  important  works  have  been  done  ? — Yes. 

994.  And  all  that  river  frontage  goes  from 
the  end  not  merely  of  London,  but  the  whole 
metropolitan  area  ? — Yes. 

995.  It  includes  property  of  every  class?— 
X  es. 

996.  From  mere  agricultural  land,  which  you 
can  lease  at  so  much  a  year,  to  the  most  valuable 
frontages,  that  you  buy  at  so  much  a  foot  ?— 
Yes.     , 

997.  And  your  estimate  of  the  total  works 
which  yet  remain  to  be  done,  I  think  you  said 
was  55,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

998.  Is  not  that  considerably  below  what  you 
estimated  two  years  ago  ? — No  ;  5,000  /.  more 
I  think. 

999.  Let  us  first  be  clear  that  the  55,000  /.  in- 
cludes everything  ? — Yes. 

1000.  In  your  report,  a  copy  of  which  you 
have,  or  may  have  seen,  of  the  20th  of  March 
1876,  which  was  made  on  this  subject  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Bill  of  1877,  you  discussed  what 
the  walls  would  cost  if  they  were  made  of  em- 
bankments such  as  we  know  of,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  thev  were  made  in  the  way  which 
my  learned  fiiena,  Mr^  Collins,  referred  to  this 
morning,  as  presenting  a  patchwork  appearanee; 
you  said  in  that  ca^se  that  it  would  probably  cost 
about  one-tenth  of  the  five  or  six  millions  which 
the  embankment  would  cost  ? — Now  let  me  ex- 
plain ;  when  I  gave  you  that  answer,  I  thought 
you  were  comparing  my  present  estimate  with 
my  estimate  of  1877,  which  was  an  actual  esti- 
mate made,  and  which  agrees  with  this  estimate. 
Now  you  refer  to  a  preliminary  report  made  by 
me  in  1876,  when  no  estimate  had  been  made. 
I  do  not  remember  the  contents  of  that  report, 
but  I  do  remember  that  I  -expressed  a  sort  of 
general  opinion  without  ever  having  made  an 
estimate  at  all  about  what  the  cost,  would  be, 
and  that  is  what  you  now  compare  with  what  is 
my  estimate. 

1001.  We  will  come  to  the  other  estimate  in 
a  moment,  but  I  am  dealing  with  this  document 

first? 
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first  ? — It  was  not  an  estimate ;  it  was  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  it  would  be  about  one- 
tenth  of  what  the  expense  of  forming  embank- 
ments would  be. 

1002.  Without  pinning  you  to  that,  apart 
from  the  costs  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
owners,  I  find  this  passage :  ^'  There  would  still 
remain  some  public  roads,  draw-docks,  creeks, 
a.nd  rivers,  where  public  works  would  hav6  to  be 
executed,  but  these,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present 
judge,  ought  not  in  such  event  to  exceed 
100,000  /."  That  is  in  addition  to  anything  to 
be  done  by  the  owners  ? — Those  draw-docks  and 
things  have  been  done  by  the  owners;  what 
they  have  cost  I  do  not  know ;  they  are  much 
cheaper  than  1  thought  they  would  be. 

1003.  You  enlarged  upon  the  very  large 
amount  of  compensation  which  would  have  to  be 
paid :  "  Even  under  this  arrangement  very  ex- 
tensive alterations  would  have  to  be  made  to 
wharf  and  private  property,  and  the  claims  for 
injuriously  affecting  them  would  be  very  heavy, 
and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  form  any 
estimate  of  these  items  beforehand."  That  was 
your  view  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

1004.  The  views  of  the  Board  have  undergone 
considerable  changes,  from  time  to  time,  as  to 
compensation  ? — Yes,  they  have  modified  their 
views. 

1005.  They  have  not  only  nfbdified  their 
views,  but  since  this  Bill  was  introduced  they 
have  considerably  modified  the  clause  ? — No 
doubt 

1006.  Yesterday  Mr.  Richardson  told  us  that 
the  scheme  of  this  Bill  differed  altogether  from 
the  scheme  of  1877;  did  the  1877  Bill  put  the 
cost  of  the  works  upon  the  district  boards, 
whereas  this  Bill  puts  it  upon  the  owners  ? — 
Yes. 

1007.  And  that  in  that  respect  the  two  Bills 
were  quite  distinct  and  contradictory  ? — Yes. 

1008.  I  think  I  caught  to-day,  when  you  were 
explaining  your  plans,  that  though  the  cost 
under  this  Bill  is  to  be  put  upon  the  owners, 
there  were  some  very  large  works  which  you 
described  upon  the  plans  which  were  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  district  boards  ? — There  was  one  work 
I  remember,  that  was  at  the  moiith  of  the 
Wandle,  600  /.  odd. 

1009.  You  go  back,  as  regards  that,  to  your 
Bill  of  1877,  and  put  it  upon  the  district  board  ? 
— As  owners,  as  representing  that  particular 
interest 

1010.  *^  Owner"  is  one  thing  and  "district 7 
is  another,  as  you  know  ? — We  thought  the 
rifirht  thing  then  was  to  put  them  in  the  position 
of^owners ;  they  are  responsible  for  that  part  of 
the  WandJe. 

1011.  I  did  not  know  yesterday  when  Mr. 
Richardson  was  here,  but  I  find  to-day  that  you 
do  absolutely  put  this  in  the  Bill:  *^  In  respect  of 
all  such  works  to  be  executed  in  any  premises 
vested  in  or  subject  to  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  "?— Yes.  ' 

1012.  So  that  this  is  not  a  pure  and  simple 
owner's  Bill  as  Mr.  Richardson  said,  but  is  a 
kind  of  composite  Bill,  partly  owners  and  partly 
public  bodies  ? — That  is,  if  they  have  the  control 
and  management  of  them,  they  are  treated  as 
owners. 

1013.  Whatever  the  works  are  to  be  executed 
under  this  Bill,  your  present  impression  is  that 
they  may  be  done  ibr  between  50,000/.  and 
60,000  /•  ?— Yes. 
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1014.  I  find  in  the  last  Report,  to  which  I  have 
access,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  that  they  have, 
at  this  moment,  an  unexhausted  borrowing  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  works  under  the  Board's 
General  Improvement,  Main  Drainage,  and  Em- 
bankment Act,  of  141,000  /.  ? — I  cannot  speak  to 
that. 

1015.  I  am  quoting  from  the  Report  of  the 
Board  itself.  The  Report  is  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  4th  Jime 
1878 ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not? — I  do  not  know  that 

It  18. 

1016.  It  is  so  stated  ;  their  assuring  this  Com- 
mittee take  the  view  that  this  might  be  done 
by  the  general  law ;  the  Board  have  unexhausted 
borrowing  powers,  capable  of  being  applied  to 
works  of  embankment.? — 1  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

1017.  Without  going  back  upon  any  of  the 
questions  which  my  learned  friend,-  Mr.  Bidder, 
put  to  you  as  to  embankments,  this  I  may  take 
it  is  a  true  description  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  is  it  not:  as  long  as  floods  occur  in  the 
river,  the  water  continues  to  rise  until  it  reaches 
the  point  where  it  forms  an  outlet,  and  overflows. 
That  would  be  true  in  any  river,  would  it  not? 
— I  do  not  understand  that, 

1018.  The  water  rises  until  it  finds  a  weak 
place,  one  of  your  boards  out,  for  instance,  and 
then  it  flows  out? — Where  any  water  has  risen 
above  the  level  of  the  banks  which  confine  it,  it 
will  flow  over  them. 

1019.  However  inconvenient  it  may  be,  and 
serious  as  the  consequences  it  may  entail  upon 
the  people  flooded  may  be,  it  is  to  that  extent  a 
relief  to  the  river,  and  the  water  ceases  to  rise  ? 
— No  ;  it  is  no  relief  to  the  river. 

1020.  The  water  ceases  to  rise.  The  water 
that  flows  out  must  affect  the  river  ? — No ;  you 
have  just  put  to  roe  the  saqne  illustration  that  X 
gave  to  Mr.  Bidder.  You  have  now  provided  a 
larger  basin  by  the  overflow.  You  have  in- 
creased the  basin,  and  you  must  get  more  water 
rising. 

1021.  There  is  a  greater  run  of  tide  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  ? — Yes. 

1022.  In  that  time  a  certain  amount  of  water 
comes  up  ? — Yes,  that  amount  of  water  is  de- 
pendent upon  certain  circumstances. 

1023.  That  amount  of  water  coming  up  as 
long  as  the  banks  are  high  enough  remains  in 
the  river,  but  if  the  banks  are*  not  high  enough  it 
flows  over  the  country  ? — Yes. 

1024.  Supposing,  in  place  of  raising  these  de- 
fences where  the  tide  flows  out,  your  proposals 
were  to  seal  up  everything  and  provide  a  level 
six  inches  higher  than  has  ever  been  in  flood, 
may  not  it  have  the  effect  of  making  the  water 
level  rise  six  inches  higher  in  the  river  itself? — 
Certainly  not. 

1025.  Will  you  explain  why? — Your  theory 
supposes  that  whatever  the  space  to  receive  the 
water  is,  the  same  body  of  water  must  come  into 
the  river,  whereas  that  is  not  so ;  if  you  have  a 
great  sea  for  it  to  come  into,  it  would  flow  up  the 
channel  of  the  river  into  that  great  sea  and  fill  it, 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  water  will  come  in, 
whereas  it  you  have  not  that  sea  you  get  le&s 
water  coming  up. 

1026.  That  is,  if  you  make  the  sea  in  the  first 
instance,  but  your  opening  or  entrance  is  fixed? 
— I  am  assuming  my  entrance  fixed ;  my  river 
is  my  entrance,  and  I  say  then,  if  you  at  the 
upper  end  of  that  entrance  make  a  great  sea, 

'q  3  and 
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BazalgetUj 

C.B. 
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Sir  J.  W.     and  alter  it  for  each  particular  tide  from  day  to 

Bazaigettey   (j^y^  jq^  ^\[  g^t  a  larger  body  of  water  flowing 

^''         to  fill  that  sea  than  if  you  have  a  small  sea  and 

1  May  1870.  i*  g^Jf/"^^  ^?  quickly. 

1027.  May  1  translate  your  answer  mto  this : 
that  whether  you  embank  the  river,  or  whether 
you  do  not,  whether  the  water  remains  in  the 
river  or  flows  out,  there  will  be  the  same  quantity 
of  water  in  the  river? — No;  there  will  be  the 
same  quantity  in  the  river  whether  you  raise  the 
bank  or  not. 

1028.  On  the  last  occasion  joxi  stated,  and 
have  repeated  to*day,  that  the  tides  in  the  river 
now  rise  higher  and  fall  lower  than  they  formerly 
did  ? — That  is  so. 

1029.  And  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  ? — Yes. 

1030.  And  you  gave,  in  the  former  inquiry, 
what  that  increase  nad  been  in  the  course  of  22 
years  r — Yes. 

1031.  Something  very  substantial? — Between 
1823  and  1835  there  was  an  average  increase  of 
7  inches  ;  that  is  the  rise  of  the  tide ;  between 
1835  and  1843  there  was  an  increase  of  6  inches, 
and  between  1843  and  1845  an  increase  of  I4 
inches ;  a  total  between  1823  and  1845  of  1  foot 
2 J  inches;  and  the  low  water  between  those 
periods  ebbed  to  3  feet  6  inches  lower  ;  so  that 
the  range  of  tide  really  was  increased  by  about 
5  feet,  which  represented  the  increased  Dody  of 
water  coming  into  the  Thames,  giving  an  in- 
creased range  of  5  feet. 

1032.  In  1845,  as  distinguished  from  1823, 
when  you  began,  there  had  been  a  rising  of  the 
high-water  level  of  14;^  inches  ? — Yes. 

1033.  Now  those  figures  stop  in  1845? — Ye9. 

1034.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  increase 
has  been  progressive,  and  if  so,  what  has  been 
the  increase  since  1845  ? — I  must  ask  you  to 
turn  to  Table  No.  7  in  the  Appendix,  that  shows 
the  heights  of  the  tide  from  1833  to  1877;  from 
that  it  could  be  deduced,  but  I  have  not  got  it. 

1035.  AVe  have  to  get  some  other  figures  on 
Monday;  would  it  be  a  <;reat  deal  of  trouble  for 
you  to  let  us  have  that  ? — No ;  I  think  it  pro- 
bably has  been  worked  out,  but  I  have  not  got  it. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  there  are  observations 
enabling  us  to  give  it,  but  what  there  are  you 
shall  have. 

1036.  Y^ou  have  had  a  long  acquaintance  with 
the  river ;  somethins:  like  30  years  ? — Yes. 

1037.  But  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
began  in  1855  ? — Yes. 

1038.  The  Albert  Embankment  was  completed 
in  1869  ?--Yes. 

1039.  In  1870,  the  Victoria  Embankment  was 
completed;  I  take  this  from  what  appears  upon 
the  former  occasion  ?  —Yes. 

1040.  And  the  Chelsea  Embankment  in  1874  ? 
—Yes. 

1041.  And  the  first  great  flood  was  in  the  same 
year? — That  was  not  the  first  great  flood;  the 
highest  flood  that  ever  occurred  waa  in  Novem- 
ber 1875. 

1042.  That  is  the  highest  flood ;  the  first  great 
flood  winch  called  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
set  the  Metropolitan  Beard  of  Work^  going,  was 
in  1874? -November  1875. 

1043.  Tlie  first  big  flood  was  in  1&74>  and  a 
liigher  one  in  1875  ? — Yes* 

10*4.  I  mitst  ask  yoa  on^  or  two  questions 
about  my  own  particular  district.  There  are 
other  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Thames,  are  there 
not?— There  are. 


1046.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  at  all  upon 
the  same  scale,  or  that  the  inconvenience  is  upon 
the  same  scale,  but  flooda  de  occur  upon  those 
rivers  ? — Yes. 

1046.  And  if  it  is  peosible  upon  principle  to 
legislate  for  the  preventicm  of  floods  in  the 
Thames,  would  jqvl  say  it  was  desirable,  not  per- 
haps in  the  same  degree,  but  still  desirable,  to  have 
regard  to  floods  occurring  in  other  districts.  I 
mean  that  the  subject  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
whole  ? — No  ;  they  are  two  totally  dic^inet  ques- 
tions. 

1047*  You  have  been  considering  those  ques- 
tions, have  you  not  ? — I  have, 

1048.  And  we  heard  yesterday  that  you  had 
inquired  into  the  matter,  and  made  a  report  upon 
them  ? — Yee. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton.']  Are  you  referring 
to  rivers  which  are  tributaries  of  the 
Thames,  or  to  other  rivers  in  other  parts  of 
Ebgland  ? 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens.}  Those  in  my 
own  district  connected  with  this  river. 

1049.  It  is  the  fact  that  you  have  been  in- 
quiring into  the  circumstances  of  these  rivers, 
and  the  floods  in  them,  which  rivers  are  tribu- 
taries of  the  River  Thames?— I  have  been  m- 
quiring  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  removal  of 
flood  waters  falling  upon  the  London  basin, 
which  has  to  be  removed  partly  by  sewers  and 
jiartly  by  these  rivers  ;  and  considerii^  the 
means  of  providing  for  carrying  off*  those 
waters. 

1050.  And  that  information  accumulated  by 
you  for  the  benefit  of  your  Board,  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  ? — That  is  a  report  to  a  committee,  still 
under  consideration. 

1051.  Are  we  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  in- 
formation as  you  can  give  us  upon  that  pcnnt  ?— 
The  report  at  present  is  not  complete  ;  it  is  in  a 
preliminary  form,  and  is  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  another  engineer  jointly  with  myself; 
therefore  it  has  not  been  formally  laid  before  ^ 
Board  yet* 

1052*  But  that  would  be  the  omlj  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  producing  that  report  ?— Except  that 
it  is  not  a  complete  report. 

1053.  As  far  as  vou  are  concerned,  you  have 
made  a  rep^'t?— Noy  I  have  oiade  a  preliminary 
report,  and  it  is  now  under  investigation. 

1054.  You  made  such  a  report  as  you  thought 
fit  to  submit  to  the  oommittee  of  the  Board?— 
Yes. 

1055.  I  did  not  catch  what  you  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  Beverley  Brook  and  the  Wandle. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  must  ask  you  to  tell  me  now, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  Beverley 
Brook  ? — Nothing. 

1056.  The  Beverley  Brook  begins  in  the 
Wandsworth  district  ? — It  forms  the  boundary. 

1057.  I  must  ask  you  to  show  me  what  the  ex- 
act circumstances  are  there  ? — (  TTie  fVitness 
explained  the  Plan  to  the  karntd  counsel,)    ' 

1058.  Then  I  understand  you  do  not  interfere 
with  the  Beverley  Brook  at  all  ? — No. 

1059.  Then  I  must  go  to  the  Wandle.  Will 
you  explain  what  you  propose  there? — (Th 
Witness  explained  the  Plan  to  the  kanud 
counsel.) 

1060.  As  I  understand,  this  osier  bed  is  to  be 
left,  and  the  system  of  protection  is  to  draw  a 
line  round  here,  and  there  are  gates  to  be  put  in» 

and 
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and  80  forth.  First,  as  regards  this,  what  is  to 
happen  to  the  district  witl^in  your  walls,  and 
winch  is  left  to  the  river  ? — It  is  lo  remain  as  it 
is  now. 

1061.  Did  you  explain  that  to  the  owner  of 
the  mill  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

1062.  I  am  informed  that  one  millowner  savs 
he  has  had  an  interview  with  you,  and  he 
by  no  means  agrees ;  he  says  he  is  far  from  being 
satisfied ;  what  say  you  ? — I  can  only  say  he  ex- 
pressed himself  very  differently  to  me ;  he  came 
and  said  he  thought  we  were  going  to  make  the 
embankment  on  each  side  of  the  river  up  to  his 
mill,  and  when  I  explained  that  it  was  not  the 
case  he  went  away,  as  I  thought,  very  happy. 

1063.  You  and  1  can  only  deal  with  the  facts 
as  they  stand ;  this  is  a  fact,  you  make  a  kind  of 
pocket,  into  which  the  Thames  will  come,  and 
this  part  is  banked, up  carefully  round  with  a  five- 
feet  campshedding  on  all  sides ;  the  mill  will  be 
left  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  Thames  ? — It  comes 
to  this,  that  all  that  property  that  requires  pro- 
tection will  be  protected,  and  that  where  some  of 
it  derives  benefit  from  the  overflow,  it  will  still 
derive  that  benefit. 

1064.  Have  you  considered  this  point  at  all ; 
do  you  know  how  far  up  the  River  VVandle  those 
floods  extend  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  ? — 
What  floods  do  you  mean ;  do  you  mean  the 
floods  from  the  high  tides  ? 

1065.  I  will  go  first  by  stages,  floods  occurring 
ill  the  Wandler— I  do  not  know  how  high  they 
go,  not  any  ^eat  height. 

1066.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  water  is 
not  backed  up  in  the  Wandle  to  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a-half  ? — I  will  not  undertake  to  say 
so ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  it  will  not 
be  so  when  these  works  are  constructed. 

1067.  Supposing  a  flood  in  the  Wandle  and 


the  water  to  be  backed  up  for  a  mile  and  a-half.     Sir  J.  W. 
have  you  considered  at  all  what  the  effect  of  that    Bazalgette, 
back  water  would    be  upon  your  embankments  c.b« 

put  across  down  here? — Yes,  I  have,  and  I  say      ^^       ^ 
liien  that  the  effect  of  those  works  will  be  very  ^  ^^^  ^^'^^' 
beneficial  to  the  upland  districts. 

1068.  That  is  to  say  that  Wandsworth  will,  in 
the  first  place,  have  to  erect  a  barrier  against  the 
Thames  floods,  and  may  also  at  the  same  time 
have  the  Wandle  flood  pressing  upon  that  em- 
bankment?—No,  not  upon  the  embankment; 
upon  the  tide  gates. 

1069.  I  am  entitled  to  suppose  that  there  is 
anything  up  to  five  feet  of  water  here  ? — Yes. 

1070.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  similar 
causes  may  produce  a  flood  in  the  Wandle,  and  I 
have  a  quantity  of  water  backed  up  here  ? — 
Yes. 

1071.  Have  you  considered  what  the  position 
of  Wandsworth  will  be  between  the  two  sets  of 
waters? — In  the  first  place  the  floods  of  the 
Wandle  will  not  come  upon  those  banks  at  all ; 
the  places  where  the  two  floods  will  meet  will  be 
at  the  flood-gate,  and  then  I  say,  placing  the  flood- 
gate there  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  Wands- 
worth, because  it  will  prevent  so  much  tidal 
water  filling  the  basin  of  the  Wandle,  and  will 
leave  it  as  a  storage  for  the  flood  water  coming 
down  the  Wandle. 

1072.  You  cannot  tell  me  how  far  up  this 
back  water  now  goes  ? — No  ;  but  I  tell  you  this, 
that  the  flood  will  be  prevented  so  far  that  it 
will  go  no  further  when  the  tide-gate  is  con- 
structed. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[  Adjourned  to  To-morrow, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE   TAKEN   BEFOBE   SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Friday^  2nd  May  1879. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Birley. 

Mr.  Maurice  Brooke. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


Viscount  Emlyn. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 
Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 


The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  FORSTER,  in  the  Chair, 


Sir  Joseph  William  Bazalqette,  c.b.,  re-called ;  Further  cross-examined  by 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens. 


Sir  /.  W.         1073.  I  did  not  get  from  you  the  total  amount 

Bazalgettet    "which  you  consider  necessary  to  be  spent  in  the 

c.B.  Wandsworth  district  ?— £,  9,300. 

—  1074.  You  wore  speaking  last  night  about  the 

2  May  1879.  effect  of  a  dam  across  the  Wandle,  and  you  said 

very  truly  that  it  would  be  a  benefit,  so  far  as  it 
prevented  the  tide  water  getting  in ;  but,  of 
course,  to  be  effectual  it  must  be  higher  than  the 
tide  water  ? — Yes. 

1075.  Have  you  considered  the  effect  of  that 
upon  the  water  coming  down  the  Wandle? — 
Certainly. 

1076.  Assuming  there  to  be  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  river  necessary  for  you  to  have  your 
door  in,  no  escape  of  water  from  the  Wandle  can 
take  place  until  it  tops  them? — At  present  no 
water  can  run  o\it  of  the  Wandle  into  tne  Thames 
unless  the  Thames  were  lower  than  the  water  in 
the  Wandle;  therefore  the  same  law  will  continue 
when  the  tide  doors  are  in. 

1077.  It  is  the  essence  of  your  scheme  that 
the  banks  shall  be  higher  than  the  waiter  ? — It  is 
precisely  the  same  law. 

1078.  But  the  same  law  altered  by  six  inches? 
— Not  altered  in  the  slightest  degree. 

1079.  Why  not  ? — Because  that  door  will  open 
whenever  the  water  inside  it,  that  is  the  flood 
water  coming  down  the  Wandle,  is  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  water  in  the  river. 

1080.  It  must  first  be  at  a  higher  level?— It 
must  first  be  at  a  higher  level,  but  I  have 
already  stated  at  the  present  time  water  cannot 
flow  from  a  lower  level  into  water  that  is  at  a 
higher  level. 

1081.  I  quite  understand  that;  therefore  the 
waters  of  the  Wandle  at  the  present  time  cannot 
flow  into  the  Thames  except  they  are  at  a 
higher  level ;  when  that  is  the  case,  they  will 
still  go  into  tJie  Thames  as  they  do  now  ;  that  is 
dependent  upon  this :  there  is  to  be  a  barrier  six 
inches  higher  than  the  present  water  line,  and 
you  say  the  Wandle  water  cannot  escape  until  it 
18  higher  than  the  Thames? — I  must  take  an  ex- 
ception to  that  way  of  putting  it;  there  is  to 
be  a  barrier  against  the  flood  water  of  the  Thames 
going  up  the  river,  but  no  barrier  against  the 
flood  water  coming  down  into  the  river ;  it  is  a 
barrier  only  looking  at  it  from  the'  height  of  the 
Thames. 

1082.  You  were  not  able  yesterday  yourself 
to  tell  me  how  far  the  water  of  the  Wandle 
backed  up,  but  would  you  be  prepared  to  dispute 


in  any  way,  this  {pointing  to  the  Plan)  being 
the  RiTcr  Thames,  that  that  shows  the  flood-line 
to  which  the  river  backs  up  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  speaking  broadly,  as  the  crow  flies, 
between  a  mile  and  three-quarters  and  two  miles  ? 
— I  know  that  river  intinfiately ;  I  know  that  that 
is  not  a  correct  statement ;  the  tidal  water  does 
not  go  up  as  far  as  that. 

1083.  I  did  not  say  tidal  water,  but  would  jou 
dispute  that  at  the  present  moment  the  flooded 
area  of  the  River  Wandle  is  backed  up  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  ? — Now  you  are  speaking  of 
the  floods  of  the  Wandle  from  rainfall,  and  upon 
your  map  you  are  showing  the  flooded  lands 
which  are  above  the  mill ;  that  is  so;  the  Wandle 
has  flooded  all  the  streams  much  higher  than  that 
wherever  their  channels  are  insuflBcient. 

1084.  I  am  only  calling  attention  to  this,  that 
you  are  proposing  to  put  a  barrier  across  the 
mouth  of  the  Wandle,  the  Wandle  being  liable, 
as  matters  stand,  to  be  flooded  a  distance  of  two 
miles  ? — No,  I  do  not  propose  to  put  a  barrier 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Wandle ;  that  would 
imply  that  I  was  going  to  put  a  barrier  to  pre- 
vent the  flood  water  escaping.  I  am  not  going 
to  do  that. 

1085.  The  top  level  of  your  barrier  will  be 
17*50  feet? — The  top  level  may  be  anything  you 
please;  it  might  be  20  feet,  and  it  would  not 
affect  the  question  one  iota.  The  question  is, 
what  are  the  comparative  levels  of  the  water  upon 
each  side  of  the  land. 

1086.  Do  you  know  that  some  of  the  lands  a 
mile  back  from  Wandsworth  are  within  a  frac- 
tion of  the  same  level  as  your  17*50  feet  ? — I 
think  that  is  very  probable. 

1087.  You  showed  yesterday  where  you  pro- 

Sosed  to  put  a  kind  of  square  inclosure  or  bank ; 
ave  you  got  one  of  your  maps  ? — Yed. 
•  1088.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton.']  Will  there  be 
one  flap  or  more  in  the  gate  which  you  propose 
to  put  in  the  Wandle  ? — That  is  a  question  of 
construction ;  there  may  be  either  one  or  two,  or ' 
one  over  the  other ;  it  will  make  no  difference  in 
its  action. 

1089.  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens."]  According  to 
the  maps  given  to  me,  I  see  that  there  are  some 
works  there  ? — Yes. 

1090.  Carrying  your  eye  along  there,  you  see 
the  figure  16*39  m  the  river? — les. 

1091.  Do  you  know  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground  there  has,  from  time  to  time,  raised  ih^ 

ground 
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f round  at  his  own  expense,  ancl  that  as  ofien  as 
e  has  done  it,  owing  to  the  soft  character  of  the 
soil,  it  has  slipped  into  the  river  and  bulged 
down  ? — I  have  a  note  here  that  it  has  been 
raised  to  the  level  of  about  18  feet. 

1092.  And  every  time  that  it  has  been  raised, 
it  has  gone  into  the  river  again  ? — I  do  not  know 
that,  but  it  is  quite  possible,  when  you  say 
slipped  into  the  river  again,  you  mean  that  it 
settles  and  gets  a  little  lower,  and  from  time  to 
time  wants  some  more  put  ujion  the  top. 

1093.  The  weight  of  the  bank  acting  upon  the 
soft  foundation  has  sent  it  into  the  river  ? — ^Yes, 
and  that  is  a  thing  that  all  such  banks  formed 
upon  the  side  of  a  river  are  liable  to,  and  they 
from  time  to  time  require  attention  in  keeping 
up. 

1094.  Then  I  would  ask  yon  whether  the  esti- 
mate which  you  have  been  giving  to  this  Com- 
mittee of  9,300  /.  is  the  initial  expenditure,  re- 
quiring to  be  supplemented  from  time  to  time  ? — 
les,  from  time  to  time  there  will  be  a  small 
settlement,  and  that  will  have  to  be  maintained 
by  the  owners  of  all  the  banks  along  the  river 
there  ;  that  is  a  very  small  sum,  occurring  occa- 
sionally. 

1095.  Another  point  with  regard  to  the 
Wandle  at  the  other  side.  I  am  now  in  fnmt 
of  Church's  Wharf  ?— That  is  the  property  I 
alluded  to  yesterday  when  I  said  tnere  were 
some  houses  that  were  in  such  bad  condition  that 
they  ought  reallv  to  be  pulled  down,  they  are  not 
fit  for  human  habitation. 

1096.  That  is  a  street  or  way  fronting  the 
river,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1097.  The  houses  there  are  actually  some  of 
them  below  the  level  of  the  river,  are  they  not  ? 
— They  are. 

1098.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  at  that  point 
along  there  ?— I  propose  to  construct  570  feet  of 
new  campshedding,  that  is,  timber  work,  with 
earth  filling  behind  it;  and  near  Jew's-row,  a 
small  piece  of  parapet. 

1099.  That  would  be  a  typical  case,  would  it 
not,  of  the  inconveniences  and  miseries  resulting 
from  flooding  to  the  people  living  in  those 
houses?  —  No  doubt  I  mentioned  that  in  my 
evidence-in-chief,  and  gave  this  instance  as  one 
of  the  principal  works  that  would  have  to  be 
done  under  this  Bill. 

1100.  When  once  the  water  runs  over  the 
wall,  it  goes  straight  down  the  steps,  and  into  the 
houses? — Yes;  at  present  they  all  have  slide 
boards  at  their  doors. 

1101.  Warned  by  experience,  they  have  put 
up  temporary  boards? — Yes,  since  the  great 
flood,  they  have  put  them  up. 

1102.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  in  a  place  of 
this  kind,  which  you  say  may  be  selected  as 
typical  of  the  miseries  resulting  from  flooding, 
something  better  than  campshedding  would  be 
required  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  typical  of  the  miseries  arising  from  flood- 
ing, because  this  is  almost  an  exceptional  case. 

1103.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton.']  Will  you  describe 
the  place? — This  is  a  block  of  houses  called 
Waterside ;  it  is  a  little  above  New  Wandsworth 
Bridge. 

1104.  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens."]  There  is  an 
indentation  of  the  river  at  that  point,  is  there 
not  ? — There  is. 

1105.  If  works  were  really  being  done  for  the 
protection  of  the  property,  and  for  the  permanent 
prevention  of  floods,  would  not  it  be  a  much 

0.89. 


better  thing  to  build  a  wall  at  that  point  level     Sir  /.  TT. 
with  the   rest  of  the   river  here? — I  think  it    Bazaigette, 
would  be  an  unnecessary  expenditure  in  such  a         ^*« 
locality,  considering  so  large  an  amount  of  the  ^  MavTsTo 
river,  frontage  in  campshedding  at  the  present  ^      '^' 

time  in  wharves  and   premises  of  very  much 
greater  importance  than  this. 

1106.  If  you  look  at  the  river  itself,  and  the 
mere  improvement  of  it,  it  is  a  complete  indenta- 
tion or  bay  at  that  point?— It  is. 

1 107.  Do  you  propose  to  fill  up  that  bay  and 
extend  it  into  the  river;  I  merely  ask  your 
opinion  whether  that  would  not  be  a  much  better 
way  of  doing  it  ? — What  way  ? 

1108.  I  suggest  whether  a  line  following:  the 
course  of  the  wall  would  not  be  a  much  better 
way  of  doing  it  than  the  campshedding  ? — In 
the  present  line  ? 

1 109.  Extending  out,  continuing  the  line  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  highly  objectionable ;  at  the 
present  time  that  space  is  filled  by  barges  lying 
alongside,  and  discharging ;  and  if  you  destroy 
that  place,  you  would  throw  the  barges  out  into 
the  river,  and  you  would  interfere  with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river. 

The  Chairman,!  I  do  not  want  unneces- 
sarily to  interfere,  out  you  stated  last  evening 
that  you  had  concluded  your  cross-examina- 
tion, and  you  stated  this  morning  that  you 
were  going  to  ask  two  questions. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens.]  I  shonld  say  in 
answer  to  your  remark,  that  I  stated  I  had 
hurried  over  the  latter  part  of  my  examina- 
tion. I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  indul- 
gence any  longer. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Thomas. 

1110.  You  have  read  the  Petition  of  the  Dock 
Company,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1111.  Taking  the  two  companies,  the  London 
and  St.  Katharine's  Docks  and  Millwall  Docks 
Petitions  together,  I  believe  the  fact  is  that  there 
are  no  works  required,  in  your  judgment,  by  the 
side  of  these  docks? — I  must  just  refresh  my 
memory  about  that  by  referring  to  the  plans. 
That  is  so,  I  believe. 

1112.  That  is  to  say,  the  outer  walls  of  each 
of  those  docks  are  five  feet  above  datum  through- 
out ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that ;  possibly 
they  are,  but  if  not,  there  is  nothing  that  would 
do  any  damage  by  overflowing  them  ;  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  interfere  at  the  present  time. 

1113.  Notwithstanding  that,  this  Bill  takes 
power  not  only  to  enable  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  require  any  works  hereafter  to  be 
done  by  those  companies,  but  it  also  prohibits, 
by  Clause  5^  and  the  Interpretation  Clause  as  to 
flood  works,  those  dock  companies  from  altering, 
or  improving  or  touching,  in  any  way  all  those 
outer  walls  without  the  consent  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  certified  by  a  nlan 
approved  of  by  them  ? — Yes,  that  appears  to  l:>e  a 
very  desirable  thing,  those  walls  might  be  so 
altered  that  they  womd  no  longer  keep  tJbe  tide  out. 

1114.  Therefore  it  is  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  touching  them  in  any  way  without  the 
consent  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
certified  by  a  plan  approved  of  by  them? — You 
put  that  to  me. 

1115.  I  put  it  to  you  as  the  effect  of  the  Bill  ? 
— I  do  n(»t  express  an  opinion  upon  the  effect  of 
the  Bill. 

1116.  Assume  that  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill, 
I  suppose  practically  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
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Sir  /*  /F.     Works  leave  all  euch  matters  of  engineering  to 
Baxm^itiSy    their  engineer,  do  not  they  ? — No,  they  do  not 

^•^  1117.  Are  there  any  otner  engineers  upon  die 

3  May  1879.  Board? — No,  but  if  any  question  arises  they  in- 
struct their  engineer  to  examine  into  it  and  re- 
port to  them  upon  it,  and  they  are  very  far  from 
leaving  it  to  their  engineer ;  they  consider  the 
report  very  carefully  and  determine  for  them- 
selves. 

1118.  But  upon  a  question  of  engineering,  the 
opinten  of  a  person  not  an  engineer  would  not  be 
of  much  value,  woidd  it  ? — Take  your  own  case  : 
supposing  the  engineer  of  each  of  those  dock 
companies  should  oiffer  from  the  engineer  of  the 
Board,  he  .would  have  an  opportunity  of  present- 
ing his  views  to  the  Board,  and  bein^  heard  ;  and 
I  apprehend  that  a  body  appointea  having  no 
personal  interest  but  to  look  after  these  matters, 
would  come  to  a  fair  division  between  them. 

1119.  You  tUnk  that  any  matter  of  engineer- 
ing, if  there  be  a  difference  between  the  engineer 
of  a  great  public  work,  like  the  dock  company^ 
and  the  engineer  of  the  Board,  the  proper  tribu- 
nal to  which  to  refer  it  is  the  Board  itself,  who 
are  none  of  them  engineers  ? — If  you  refer  it  to  a 
court  of  law,  or  a  jury,  or  any  other  body,  they 
have  to  determine  upon  evidence  ;  they  do  not 
judge  for  themselves,  and  the  Board  of  Works 
are  competent  to  do  that. 

1120.  You  consider  the  Board  as  being  practi- 
cally a  judicial  body,  do  you  ? — I  submit  that 
this  Committee  are  now  treating  with  engineer- 
ing matters,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  members 
of  this  Committee  are  not  engineers,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  they  should  be. 

1121.  Are  you  aware  that  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, in  1877,  on  the  opposition  of  the  companies, 
a  clause  was  conceded  to  them,  which  is  set  forth 
in  their  petition  which  you  said  you  had  read, 
giving  them  arbitration  by  an  engineer,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I  do  not 
remember  it. 

1122.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that?— I 
do  not  see  any  objection  to  it.  I  have  already 
expressed  my  opinion  as  to  what  my  objection  is, 
and  I  repeat  it,  it  is,  that  some  other  engineer, 
who  has  not  the  whole  subject  before  his  mind,  as 
the  Board  of  Works  would  have,  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Board,  of  Works,  and  I  think 
there  is  safety  in  having  a  body  of  men  who 
may  have  different  opinions,  and  would  discuss 
all  sides  of  the  question,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
one  individual,  who  may  have  a  crochet  of  his 
own. 

1123.  And  you  think  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works>  as  a  judicial  body,  is  the  best  that 
could  be  found?— Parliament  has  thought  so 
upon  these  subjects. 

1124.  That  is  your  opinion? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

1125.  Now  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company  ;  you  said 
yesterday  that  they  had  made  so  many  miles  of 
works  since  1877  ? — Yes,  I  did  say  so. 

1126.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  flood  of  1874 
came  over  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  works? 
— I  do  not  remember.     I  daresay  it  is  so. 

1 127.  And  that  afterwards  the  company  set  to 
work  to  raise  their  banks,  and  it  seems  that  the 
only  place  where  it.  has  come  over,  which  it  did 
in  1877,  was  in  the  premises  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Bailway  Company ; 
I  am  told  those  are  the  correct  facts  ?— I  stated 
that  they. had  raised  their  banks;   the  Surrey 


Commercial  Docks  were  formeriy  below  that 
line ;  they  have  now  raised  it  in  order  to  prevent 
floods.     I  did  not  state  when  it  was  done. 

1128.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  done  smce 
1877  ? — I  believe  that  a  great  part  has  been  done 
since  1877. 

1 129.  But  the  fact  is  tbst  it  has  been  done  ?-- 
Yes. 

1130.  Now,  as  regards  the  East  and  West 
India  Docks;  these  particulars  that  you  have 
given  us  were  probablv  got  up  in  consequence  of 
Uie  requirements  of  this  Committee  in  a  hurry? 
— No,  I  should  say  they  were  got  up  by  the  last 
Committee  in  a  hurry,  but  tiiey  have  been  more 
carefuDy  surveyed  now,  and  got  up. 

Mr.  Thomas.']  They  gave  us  notice  of 
works  to  the  extent  of  500  /.,  and  our  engi- 
neer rather  objects  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
them  out.  If  this  was  a  Bill  which  enaetra 
that  that  should  be  done,  I  should  cros^ 
examine  the  witness  and  call  my  engineer, 
but  from  the  foim  of  this  Bill,  if  the  Bill 
passes,  they  might  immediately  require  us 
to  do  these  very  works,  and  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  your  time  to  lay  the  matter  before 
you. 

The  C/iairman.']  What  provision  do  you 
object  to  in  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  TTwmas.']  That  they  may  mak^  a 
plan  from  time  to  time :  ^^  From  and  s^ 
the  passing  of  this  Act  the  execution  d  all 
flood  works  shall  be  subject  to,  and  in 
accordance  with,  such  plans  as  the  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  cause  to  be  prepared 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  with  such  plans 
or  specification  as  the  Board  may  from  time 
to  time  approve,  and  such  works  shall  be 
carried  on  and  completed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board,  and,  save  as  aforesaid,  no  such 
works  shall  be  commenced,  carried  on,  or 
completed."  Then,  in  Clause  7,  it  says, 
"  The  Board,  as  soon  as  may  be  afler  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  shall  cause  a  plan  to  be 

Srepared,  showing  the  line  and  level  of  the 
ood  works."  Then,  if  we  do  that,  the 
Board  may  enter  upon  ot(r  lands  and  do  it; 
that  is  practically  the  whole  thing.  I  only 
put  diis  before  the  Committee  in  order  to 
show'  why  I  do  not  cross-examine  upon  the 
requirements  that  have  been  made,  Deeaose 
it  would  be  wasting  your  time  in  asking 
you  to  try  an  issue  which  would  have  no 
effect  if  you  passed  the  Bill. 

The  Chairman.']  We  appreciate  your  wish 
.  not  to  take  up  our  time  unnecessarily ;  would 
not  the  point  you  speak  of  be  one  that  would 
be  raised  upon  a  clause  ? 

Mr.  Thomas,]  I  should  be  content  to  take 
it  in  this  way,  as  an  illustlration  of  the  nn- 
faimess  and  injustice  of  not  allowing  ue  to 
have  an  arbitration. 

Mr.  Cripps.]  My  learned  inend  can  cross* 
examine  the  witness  who  is  here,  and  if  he 
wants  to  reserve  any  question  as  a  question 
of  clause  I  shall  not  object  to  it,  but  I  object 
to  his  making  any  speech  about  the  Bill 
itself. 

1131.  Mr.  Thomas  (to  the  Witness).]  The 
Bill,  I  see,  gives  complete  power  to  execute  any 
works  upon  ihe-  foreshore ;  it  might  be  so  exer- 
cised OS  to  affect  the  entrances  to  all  tiie  docks; 
the  entrances  to  all  the  docks  are  on  ihe  fore- 

shore? 
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ebore  ? — No  donbt ;  there  are  bo  works  proposed 
to  affect  the  entraaces  to  the  docks. 

1 132.  By  Section  14  there  is  the  fullest  power 
to  make  any  works  on  the  foreshore  of  the  river 
that  the  Board  may  think  fit,  that  power  is  so 
large  that  it  might  be  exercised  so  as  to  affect 
the  whole  of  the  dock  entrances  ? — As  I  read 
the  Bill,  those  works  can  only  be  constructed  on 
the  foreshore  with  the  approval  of  the  Thames 
Conservators. 

1133.  Then  we  get  into  another  question,  that 
is  so  far  as  affects  the  navigation? — Yes,  the 
Thames  Conservators  argue  that  any  projection 
upon  the  foreshore,  anything  affecting  the  bed  of 
the  river,  will  affect  the  navigation ;  and  I  think 
they  have  very  strong  grounds  for  it 

1134.  You  say  that  the  dock  companies  would, 
in  your  judgment,  have  the  protection  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ? — Just 
the  same  as  they  have  now. 

1135.  This  Bill  gives  compulsory  powers  to 
take  any  part  as  it  stands  of  the  property  of  the 
dock  companies,  but  you  surely  cannot  maintain 
that  that  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill, 
can  you  ?— It  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  walls,  or  making  walls,  to  occupy  cer- 
tain property. 

1136.  Do  you  mean  in  the  future  ? — In  carry- 
ing out  this  Bill. 

1137.  Take  the  cases  of  the  two  companies 
about  which  I  first  asked  questions  ;  those  in 
respect  of  which  you  stated  that  no  works  are 
necessary  ;  how  can  you  support  a  general  power 
to  take  compulsorily  the  lands  oi  those  dock 
companies  for  the  purposes  of  this  Bill  ? — Because 
it  is  in  my  judgment  necessary  that,  if  those 
works  should  be  modified,  or  other  works  should 
be  required  at  a  future  time,  there  should  be  the 
means  of  constructing  them. 

1138.  And  you  think  as  to  that,  as  well  as  to 
other  parts  of  the  Bill,  that  the  Board  should  be 
the  only  arbiters  as  to  whether  it  should  be  done, 
and  how  far  it  should  be  done  ? — I  think  they 
should  have  a  discretion  as  to  the  works  to  be 
done. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Freeman, 

1139.  Will  you  take  your  mind  to  Limehouse 
now.  Limehouse  extends  from  the  Hermitage 
entrance  of  the  London  Docks  at  Wapping  to 
Limekiln  Docks  at  Limehouse  and  the  river 
frontage.  The  works  which  you  require  done 
in  that  district  are  of  two  kinds ;  public  works 
and  private  works ;  is  not  that  so.  May  I  take 
it  that  the  public  works  which  you  require  to  be 
done  on  that  river  frontage  consist  mainly  of 
steps? — The  public  works  are  the  Hermitage 
Stairs,  which  require  to  be  raised  nine  inches. 

1 140.  Is  it  to  consist  mainly  of  steps  requiring 
to  be  raised  ? — I  cannot  answer  generally ;  I  wiU 
give  the  facts,  which  is  much  better  than    a 

feneral  answer.  The  public  works  consist  of  the 
lermitage  Stairs,  which  Ae  proposed  to  be  raised 
nine  inches,  at  a  cost  of  7  /.  ;  the  raising  of 
Wapping  Stairs  three  inches,  at  a  cost  of  7  /. ; 
the  raising  of  the  Wapping  Docks  six  inches,  at 
the  same  cost ;  so  that  as  regards  the  Limehouse 
district  it  is  proposed  to  expend  21  /.  so  far  as  the 
public  works  are  concerned. 

1141.  J  think  you  say  you  actually  require 
47  /.  by  the  schedule  you  sent  us  ?  —  I  have 
omitted  one,  the  stone  stairs  at  Bell  Wharf,  to 
|>rovide  a  tide  gate  thi^e  feet  high  and  seven  feet 
wide,  at  a  cost  of  19  /. 


1142.  That  makes  a  total  of  47  /.  ?— Yes.  Sir  J.  W. 

1143.  And  that  is  all  you  require  the  Lime-     Bazalgttte^ 
bouse  Board  to  do  in  their  public  capacity  ? —  c^* 
That  is  so.                                                                    s:       ' 

1144.  Then  may  I  take  it  tliat  they  have  done   *  ^^  '^'O- 
their  duty  pretty  well  as  regards  their  public 

works? — They  have  raised  these  places,  but  they 
have  not  raiaed  them  high  enough,  and  that 
shows  how  important  it  is  for  some  one  govern- 
ing body  to  determine  the  proper  heignt.  and 
have  all  thmgs  done  uniformly.  The  Limehouse 
Board  have  done  their  duty,  but  they  have  not 
quite  done  it. 

1145.  The  bank  behind  the  stairs  is  made  to 
slope  up  several  feet  higher  ? — There  are  several 
stairs.     Which  do  you  refer  to  ? 

1146.  All  of  them? — As  a  general  answer,  the 
ground  behind  at  a  distance  from  the  river  is 
higher,  but  I  can  give  a  more  definite  answer  if 
you  refer  to  a  particular  place. 

1147.  Are  you  aware  that  the  ground  behind 
has  been  made  to  slope  up  by  the  Limehouse 
Board,  and  has  a  wall  taken  up  on  each  side,  so 
that  though  the  water  may  come  over  the  top 
stair,  it  cannot  flood  any  property  ? — If  you  call 
my  attention  to  any  particular  works,  I  will  give 
you  an  answer,  but  if  you  speak  generally  I 
cannot. 

1148.  Take  the  Hermitage  Stairs?  —  The 
Hermitage  Stairs  will  be  a  protection ;  the  road 
behind  it  is  considerably  below. 

1149.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Wapping  Dock  Stairs  ;  the  bank  sloped  up  ? — 
I  do  not  say  that  the  bank  slopes  up.  I  say  the 
road  is  below,  and  if  the  flood  gets  over  the  stairs 
it  will  flood  the  road. 

1150.  Beyond  the  top  stair,  does  not  the  bank 
slope  up  considerably  ? — There  is  a  landing.  I 
have  given  you  the  highest  level  you  have 
got. 

1151.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  water  came 
over  the  top  step  it  would  flood  anywhere  ? — If 

a  tide  five  leet  above  Trinity  high  water  occurred,    . 
it  would  flood  High-street. 

1152.  Are  you  aware  that  during  all  the  high 
floods  the  water  has  never  come  over  from  any 
of  those  stairs  so  as  to  flood  anybody  else's  land ; 
it  has  come  over  the  top  step,  but  has  been 
stopped  by  the  bank  ? — No,  the  flood  which  oc- 
curred in  1847  was  just  over  that  bank,  or  it  was 
just  on  a  level  with  it,  and  a  little  over  it. 

1153.  That  was  in  1847,  before  these  works 
were  done.  I  speak  of  the  period  since  these 
works  were  done  ? — I  speak  of  these  works  as  they 
now  are. 

1 154.  You  do  not  represent  that  these  works 
were  done  before  1847?— No. 

1155.  I  ask  since  these  works  were  done? — 
Since  these  works  were  done  we  have  not  had  a 
very  high  tide  ;  but  what  I  was  pointing  at  was 
if  such  a  tide  occurred  as  we  have  said,  it  would 
have  been  over  it,  and  it  is  therefore  not  in  a  safe 
condition  at  this  moment. 

1156.  Now,  coming  to  private  wharves,  have 
wiy  of  them  been  raised  since  1875  or  1877  ? — 
Yes.    • 

1157.  But  some  of  thism  you  stiU  require  to  be 
raised?— Yes. 

1158.  What  is  the  reason  that  in  1877  your 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works  necessary  to  be 
done  was  2,039  2.,  and,  though  since  that  time,  a 
great  many  wharves  have  been  raised,  your  esti- 
mate now  is  3,200  /.  ? — When  I  said  since  1877, 
I  meant  since  that  flood ;  they  were  all  raised 
before  that  estimate  was  made.    My  estimate  was 

H  2  made 
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Sir  J.  W.     made  in  May  1877,  and  those  wharves  were  raised 
Bazalgette,    immediatelv  after  that  flood. 

c.B.  1 159.  Do  you  mean  that  none  of  the  wharves 

«7 1       have  been  raised  since  1877  ? — I  will  not  say 

a  May  1879.  they  have  n6t. 

1160.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  estimates 
have  risen  a  thousand  pounds,  even  assuming 
none  have  been  raised? — Probably  upon  more 
careful  investigation  we  find  that  more  complete 
works  are  necessary. 

1161.  Is  that  the  only  answer  that  vou  can 
give  ? — My  estimate,  which,  as  I  stated  to  the 
Committee,  was  made  at  the  time,  in  1877,  was 
one  got  up  under  great  pressure,  it  was  one  got 
up  under  the  order  of  the  Committee  within  a 
few  days,  so  that  it  was  almost  an  impossibility. 
I  was  afhdd  that  it  could  not  be  done,  but  it  was 
looked  upon  to  be  so  important,  that  I  undertook 
to  collect  men  and  put  on  a  large  number  of  men 
to  make  the  surveys  and  get  the  information,  and 
work  night  and  day  ;  it  was  not  such  a  carefully 
considered  survey  and  estimate  as  we  have  at 
the  present  time. 

1162.  Now  let  me  direct  your  attention  to 
another  matter  altogether.  The  management  of 
sewers,  previous  to  the  year  1^48,  was  regulated 
by  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  that  not  so  ? — I 
cannot  give  any  answer  to  that. 

1163.  It  was  by  various  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

1164.  And  those  Commissioners  have  power  to 
require  the  owners  to  do  the  works,  and  to  fine 
them  if  they  did  not? — Yes. 

1165.  In  1848,  I  believe  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  were  consolidated  ? — Yes. 

1166.  And  in  1855,  the  Act  was  passed  which 
created  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — That 
is  so. 

1167.  I  believe  that  in  that  Act,  and  since  then, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  had  no 
powers  similar  to  these  which  they  are  claiming 
now ;  is  that  so  ? — I  would  rather  not  give  an 
opinion  as  to  their  powers  under  their  Acts  ;  I 
decline  to  give  an  opinion  about  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  to  interpret  them. 

1168.  When  this  Act  of  Parliament  was  pro- 
posed and  brought  in,  I  dare  say  you  are  aware 
that  it  was  founded  on  a  resolution  of  the  Board, 
which  I  find  at  Question  2013,  at  page  132  of 
this  evidence  of  1877,  "  That  so  much  of  the 
Report  as  relates  to  the  question  of  protecting 
the  iVJ  etropolis  from  inundations  from  the  overflow 
of  the  Thames  be  approved,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Board  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  confine 
themselves  to  strengthening  the  powers  of  vestries 
and  district  boards,  to  enable  those  bodies  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  69th  and  70th  Sections 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855, 
and  that  this  Board  should  have  power  to  in- 
tervene, and  to  require  the  execution  of 
necessary  works."  Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — No, 
I  am  not. 

1169.  On  the  4th  January  1877,  you  yourself 
made  a  report,  did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

1 170.  And  in  that  report  it  was  that  you  stated, 
"  By  the  combined  effort  of  a  few  wharfingers 
and  district  boards  and  vestries,  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  it  is  quite  possible,  at  an  expenditure 
of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  and  within  the  next 
six  weeks,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  Thames 
within  the  denser  portions  of  the  metropolis  by 
the  highest  tides  that  have  ever  yet  been  re- 
corded."   Is  that  so  ? — It  was  so. 

1171.  That  was  your  opinion  then  ? — Yes. 

1172.  You  have  laid  considerable  emphasis  on 


the  requirement  of  having  the  datum  his:hest  line 
of  a  uniform  height  along  the  banksof  the  Thames? 
— Yes. 

1173.  And  that  is  a  reason  why  you  say  a 
central  authority  is  required  ? — Yes. 

1174.  Is  there  any  other  reason? — Yes^haTing 
the  works  properly  and  effectually  done. 

1175.  Then  you  do  not  a^ree  with  what  was 
said  by  Mr.  Roche  on  the  former  occasion,  who 
was  put  forward  as  expressing  the  views  of  the 
Board,  that  all  the  Board  then  wanted  was  to 
have  a  uniform  datum  line? — I  suspect  Mr.Koche 
did  not  exclude  having  the  work  properly  done. 

1176.  This  is  what  he  says  at  Question  2287  : 
**  Is  that  the  only  answer  that  you  have  to  give? 
— I  think  I  have  no  other  answer.  Supposiiig 
this  Act  was  passed,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
saying  to  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  you 
must  take  it  up  to  a  certain  height,  one  parish 
might  carry  it  only  to  a  height  of  two  feet ;  the 
next  might  carrv  it  three  feet.  How  do  you 
know  they  would? — They  mi^ht,  and  it  was 
thought  desirable  as  to  the  height  of  the  walls 
that  they  should  be  carried  out  upon  one  general 
principle  which  the  engineer  has  suggested  ;  that 
IS  all  that  we  want."  That  is  what  Mr.  Roche 
said  then  ? — I  think  you  want  a  little  more.  You 
must  want  to  have  the  works  properly  done  and 

Kroperly  maintained  afterwards,  that  the  slide 
oards  are  kept  in  their  places,  and  so  on,  other- 
wise vou  may  construct  them  at  first,  and  they 
may  be  of  no  use  when  a  high  tide  comes. 

1177.  The  district  boards  at  present  have  sur- 
veyors attached  to  them,  have  they  not  ? — They 
have. 

1178.  Audit  is  their  duty  constantly  to  be 
examining  their  immediate  district,  is  it  not? — 
It  is. 

1179.  Does  it  commend  itself  to  you  that  they 
would  be  the  persons  most  likely  from  local 
knowledge  to  judge  best  of  what  is  required  in 
their  neighbourhood  ? — I  think  that  supervision 
would  be  exceedingly  useful,  they  being  on  the 
spot  would  be  able  to  assist  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  to  see 
these  regulations  carried  out,  but  they  should  be, 
in  this  matter,  as  they  are  in  respect  of  drainage 
and  other  things,  under  general  control ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  surveyor  of  a  district  board  carries 
out  the  drainage  of  his  district,  but  his  plans  are 
submitted  first  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  generally  approved.  That  is  the  uni- 
form system  ;  it  has  worked  remarkably  well,  and 
I  conceive  that  that  arrangement  applied  to  this 
question  is  the  right  one. 

1180.  I  will  take  that  answer  of  yours.  You 
have  said  that  in  that  case  the  surveyors  of  the 
district  boards  present  their  plans  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  ? — Yes. 

1181.  But  in  this  case  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  present  their  plans  to  the  district 
boards  ? — Where  the  district  boards  are  in  the 
position  of  owners,  then  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  will  give  them  the  plans,  and  they  will 
be  heard  upon  them  if  they  have  anything  to 
suggest  upon  them. 

1182.  iJo  you  consider  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  these  floods  are  to  be  prevented  ia 
on  sanitary  gitounds? — Yes,  certainly. 

1183.  Does  not  it  commend  itself  to  yon  ih»t 
the  sanitary  officers  of  the  district  boards  would 
be  the  people  best  qualified  to  give  the  informa- 
tion ?— -If  you  mean  by  the  sanitary  officers  the 
medical  officers,  they  Iiave  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it. 

1184.  Tbe 
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1184.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  sanitary 
matters? — Not  with  the  engineering  work  to 
keep  out  floods. 

1185.  Is  it  not  reasonable  in  the  action  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  leave  the  initia- 
tion of  the  works  to  be  done  by  and  fur  the  dis- 
trict, to  the  local  authority  of  the  district  in  the 
first  instance  ? — In  the  case  I  have  spoken  of  it 
is  so ;  in  other  cases  it  is  not.  In  the  cases  of 
new  streets  passing  through  districts,  it  is  so. 

1186.  I  will  refer  you  to  this,  which  was  a 
question  asked  by  the  last  Committee  which  sat 
on  this  matter ;  it  is  Question  3036,  on  pnge  201 : 
"  Is  there  any  other  case  in  which  the  M  etropo- 
litan  Board  of  Works  have  taken  power  to  do 
works  not  only  without  contributing,  but  at  the 
expense  of  private  individuals  or  public  bodies, 
and  without  giving  them  any  option  ? — No,  there 
has  been  no  such  power,  because  there  has  been 
no  such  previous  necessity  ;  the  necessity  is  here 
that  the  flooding  must  be  prevented,  and  if  the 
vestry  do  not  do  it  there  must  be  a  power  for  the 
Board  to  go  and  do  the  works;  there  has  been  no 
such  previous  case,  and  therefore  no  such  p^'o- 
vious  powers."  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  Do 
you  agree  to  that? — No.  I  say  this  is  not  a  case 
where  the  Metropolitan  Roard  of  Works  should 
have  power  to  do  works  without  option  ;  on  the 
contrary,  ihey  give  the  owners  the  option  of  doing 
it,  and  consult  them  about  the  work  to  be  done. 
They  only  do  it  themselves  upon  default. 

1187.  In  the  ordinary  eewer  arrangement,  is 
not  there  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  that  when 
one  parish  executes  sewers  which  benefit  another 
parish,  but  which  are  not  in  that  other  parish, 
they  claim  a  contribution  from  the  neighbouring 
parish  ? — I  know  of  no  such  power  which  they 
claim. 

1188.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  neighbouring 
parish  benefited  by  the  sewer  in  another  parish 
does  contribute  to  it  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

1189.  Sir  Baldtoyn  Leiffhton.'j  Without  being 
connected  ? — No,  1  think  not. 

1190.  Mr.  Freeman.]  In  regard  to  this  carry- 
ing up  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  order  to 
prevent  floods,  you  have  given  your  opinion  that 
it  is  not  a  metropolitan  improvement  ? — Yes. 

1191.  And  you  have  also  given  your  opinion 
that  it  is  no  way  caused  by  a  metropolitan  im- 
provement, namely,  the  three  embankments,  exe- 
cuted by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — I 
have. 

1192.  I  believe  considerable  works  have  been 
carried  out  bv  you  at  Barking  Creek  ?— Yes. 

1193.  Will  you  tell  me  as  a  fact  whether  this 
is  so  or  not,  that  the  area  of  the  embankment  is 
actually  less  than  the  total  quantity  of  water 
taken  away  in  the  shape  of  sewage ;  may  I  take 
that  as  a  fact  ? — I  must  put  the  quantity  of 
sewage  into  acres  to  compare  it  with  the  area. 

1194.  If  that  was  said  oy  Mr.  Law  on  the  last 
occasion ;  do  you  agree  with  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Law  made  such  a  statement  as  that. 

ll9Cu  It  is  Question  1358,  at  page  95 :  "Do 
you  agree  with  the  view  previously  expressed, 
that  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  the  main 
drainage  system  has  been  to  abstract  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  discharged  at  another  pomt 
than  has  been  absorbed  by  the  formation  of  the 
three  embankments? — That  is  a  simple  matter 
of  fact.  I  take  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  area  of  the  embankment 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  total  quantity  of  water 
taken  away  in  the  shape  of  sewage."    If  Mr. 

0.89. 


Law  expressed  it  in  that  way  he  must  have  be«n    Sir  J.  W. 
referring  to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  embank-    BazalgeUe^ 
ment.    The  cubical  contents  of  the  embankments         <^*^' 
is  taken  in  tons  as  about  587,000  tons.     The  ^  ifa7l87Q. 
total  water  discharged  at  the  outfall  is  about 
607,000  tons  per  day. 

1196.  May  I  take  this:  that  the  effect  of  the  * 
discbarge  at  Barking  Creek,  and  the  effect  of 
your  sewage  works,  have  a  counterbalancing 
effect  to  the  encroachment  of  the  embankment  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  put  it  so.  T^here  is  no  necessity 
for  any  counterbalancing  effect 

1197.  In  relation  to  floods,  if  you  remove  ob- 
structions from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  does  it 
increase  the  tendency  to  flooding  and  make  the 
water  come  up  more  rapidly  ? — If  you  deepen 
the  river  it  lets  up  more  water,  and  the  tide  ebbs 
lower  and  rises  higher. 

The  Chairman,']  We  have  had  answers 
similar  to  this  already.  What  I  wanted  to 
say  is  this,  it  is*desirable  to  know  the  ob- 
ject of  the  cross-examination :  is  it  that  the 
Limehouse  district  protests  against  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  47  /.  which  they  slill  have 
to  expend,  or  that  they  fear  additional  ex- 
penditure will  be  necessary,  or  that  they 
object  to  certain  provisions ;  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  the  cross-examination  unless  we 
have  an  idea  of  the  object  contemplated. 

Mr.  Freeman.']  The  Limehouse  Board 
strongly  object  to  this  in  any  shape  being 
regarded  as  a  metropolitan  improvement, 
•  and  they  strongly  object  to  being  called 
upon  to  contribute  anything  towards  the 
works  of  other  parishes;  the  Limehouse 
Board  have' done  their  duty  as  is  shown  by 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  requirements,  of 
what  remains  to  be  done,  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman,]  That  is  what  I  gathered 
from  the  petition.  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
fere with  any  questions  that  you  think  it 
desirable  to  ask  bearing  upon  that,  but  quite 
naturally  you  were  asking  questions  about 
what  we  have  had  fully  before  us  before. 

Mr.  Freeman^  I  will  leave  that  point. 

1198.  You  said  that  the  deepening  of  the 
river  increases  the  tendency  t*)  floods;  has  the 
River  Thames  been  largely  deepened  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  big  ships  coming  up  ? — It  has. 

1199.  And  has  that  benefited  the  people  on 
the  river  side,  wharfingers  and  others  ? — I  es. 

1200.  And  is  that  a  reason  in  your  mind  for 
saying  that  the  wharfingers  ought  to  contribute 
or  pay  the  expenses  of  raising  their  own  banks  ? 
— It  is. 

1201.  And  I  believe,  in  the  report  which  I 
have  referred  to  already,  you  emphasise  that  in 
very  strong  language  in  several  places.  I  will 
read  tliis  one  passage :  "  Within  the  last  two 
days  I  have  inspected  many  of  the  localities 
which  have  been  flooded,  and  in  my  judgment 
it  would  be  possible  by  the  expenditure  of  small 
sums  of  money  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the 
river-side  property,  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed- 
ing the  cost  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  far 
less  time  than  would  be  occupied  in  obtaining 
such  an  Act  to  raise  the  wharf  walls,  draw-docks, 
and  stairs,  so  as  to  protect  the  main  bulk  of  the 
house  and  wharf  property  from  future  injury  ? — 
That  has  always  been  my  opinion,  and  still  is. 

1202.  According  to  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
it  is  possible  for  theMetropoiitan  Board  of  Works, 
when  they  have  executed  works  in  any  particular 
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.  Sir  /.  /F.     district,  not  to  charee  that  district  with  the  whole 
BtHtaigMef   cost;  is  not  that  so  r — I  really  cannot  answer  that 

^*^*         question. 
3  May  iBiQ.       1203.  One  question  as  to  the  compensation. 

You  say  that  compensation  is  only  to  be  ^ven 
^  in  cases  where  tne  land  is  permanently  inju- 
riously affected  ? — That  is  so. 

]2d4.  In  what  kind  of  cases  do  you  consider 
that  would  be  likely  to  occur  ? — In  cases  where 
the  trade  carried  on  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
interfered  with  by  the  structural  works. 

1205.  Then  what  it  comes  to  is  this^  is  it  not ; 
than  when  the  man  does  the  work  himself,  he  is 
compensated  for  injuriously  affecting  bis  own 
land.  Does  not  it  come  to  that? — 1  es  ;  if  he 
can  show  that  those  works  have  injuriously 
affected  his  land,  he  will  get  compensation. 

1206.  A  great  many  people  along  the  river 
have  raised  their  wharves  since  the  flood  of  1875 
and  since  1877,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1207.  To  those  persons  you  do  not  propose  to 
give  any  compensation  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
me  effect  of  the  Bill  will  be  upon  that. 

Mr.  P/iilbricL']  There  is  nothing  in  this 
Bill  proposing  to  give  compensation  to  the 
owner,  who  has  carried  out  works  before. 

1208.  Mr.  Freeman.']  Then  people  who  have 
done  their  duty  do  not  get  compensated ;  the 
people  who  have  not  done  tlieir  duty  will  be 
compensated  ? — That  is  so. 

1209.  And  you  gave  us  the  fisfure  yesterday. 
That  about  600  out  of  1,000  have  done  so  ?— 
Yes,  I  did. 

1210.  And  the  compensation  money  will  come 
upon  the  general  rate  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1211.  So  that  if  any  particular  district  board 
have  kept  up  their  works  particularly  well,  they 
have  to  contribute,  afterwards,  for  the  defects  of 
other  district  boards,  who  have  not  done  their 
duty ;  is  not  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  ? — I  can- 
not conceive  any  case  of  a  district  board  making 
a  claim  for  compensation. 

1212.  But  as  to  the  works  of  owners  who  are 
in  the  other  districts,  what  do  you  say  ?  —Then 
compensation  would  be  paid  by  all  the  district 
boards  alike. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leiahfon.]  Are  we  to  under- 
stand from  wnat  fell  from  the  learned  Counsel 
just  now,  that  the  Limehouse  Board  are  not 
opposing  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  but  rather 
promoting  it  as  far  as  regards  calling  upon 
district  owners. 

Mr.  Freeman.']  The  Limehouse  Board  are 
approving  the  principle  of  this  Bill  in  not 
having  metropolitan  taxations  except  for 
compensation.  They  object  to  the  compen- 
sation "being  put  as  a  metropolitan  taxation, 
and  they  object  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  taking  the  initiative ;  whereas  they 
say  the  district  boards  themselves  are  better 
capable  and  competent,  and  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.]  Did  they  petition  against 
the  Bill  of  1877  ?— 

Mr.  Freeman.]  Yes,  and  this  Bill  is  drawn 
largely  upon  the  lines  of  their  opposition. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne. 

1213.  I  appear  for  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Ward's  Wharf,  lou  showed  the 
Committee  yesterday  a  picture  of  Ward's  Wharf? 
—Yes. 


1214.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  that  picture, 
and  ask  you  some  questions  about  it  ? — Yes 
{handing  the  picture  to  the  learned  Counsel). 

1215.  In  answer  to  some  questions  put,  in 
examination  in  chief,  I  think  you  said  that  two 
of  the  proprietors  had  done  all  that  was  required, 
while  the  one  on  the  other  side  had  not  done  so  ? 
—  Yes,  I  did. 

1216.  Are  you  aware  that  the  whole  of  this 
shown  on  this  picture,  and  the  whole  shown  on 
that  plan,  belongs  to  one  proprietor  ? — No,  I  am 
not. 

1217.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  two  cases  in 
which  you  have  said  the  works  were  done  by  the 
owners,  they  have  been  done  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  owners  by  the  occupiers  ? — No,  I 
was  not  aware  of  that. 

1218.  Are  you  aware  that  the  lease  of  some  of 
these  has  almost  run  out»  •  and  that  these  things 
which  have  been  done  at  your  instance  to  keep 
out  the  floods,  will  be  a  serious  inconvenience 
and  cause  of  expense  to  the  proprietor  ? — No, 
I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

1219.  Are  you  aware  that  this  wharf  has  a 
valuable  river  frontage  ?— Yes,  it  has. 

1220.  The  walls  that  are  built  up  on  the 
granary  stairs  there  would  be  an  obstruction  of 
the  use  of  the  river  frontage,  in  loading  and  un- 
loading?— No,  I  think  not;  but  probably  from 
what  you  tell  me,  the  owner  would  raise  a  claim 
for  compensation  for  what  has  been  done. 

1221.  If  those  walls  remain,  and  they  are  ne- 
cessary to  remain  to  prevent  floodings,  will  they 
not  be  an  obstruction  to  his  carrying  on  his  buffl- 
ness  of  loading  and  unloading  on  the  river  ? — 
No,  I  think  not,  because  you  will  see  that  he  has 
provided  a  slide  just  opposite  to  the  crane,  which 
can  be  moved. 

1222.  I  am  speaking  of  this  place  where  the 
wall  has  been  built  up :  the  crane  is  hercy  and 
the  sliding  board  is  here^  there  is  a  river  frontage 
hercy  and  the  wall  has  been  built  up,  which  will 

Ere  vent  the  proprietor  loading  on  the  river  front, 
ecause  he  cannot  get  carts  along  there  now? — 
The  occupier  has  done  thai,  you  say.  It  is  clear 
that  the  wall  is  no  inconvenience  to  the  occupier, 
or  he  would  not  have  put  it  there. 

1223.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton.]  Are  we  right  in 
understanding  that  it  is  in  one  ownership;  it  is 
in  three  occupations?— I  called  it  three  owners; 
but  they  are,  in  fact,  three  occupiers.  I  shoold 
like  to  answer  the  last  question.  I  have  stated 
that  that  wall  clearly  was  no  inconvenience  to 
the  present  occupier ;  if  another  occupier  comes 
there,  whose  busmess  is  something  of  a  different 
character,  and  he  wants  to  get  llirough  the  open- 
ing where  the  wall  is,  he  will  put  a  slide  in  in- 
stead of  the  wall,  and  he  will  get  through  as 
conveniently  as  before. 

1224.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne.]  Then  that  work 
which  has  been  done  is  not  permanent,  but 
temporary  ? — No,  it  is  permanent,  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

1225.  Until  you  ojder  him  to  take  it  away? — 
I  should  never  order  him  to  take  it  away.  I  am 
quite  satisfied,  personally ;  but  you  put  the  case 
that  it  might  be  a  very  inconvenient  thing  for 
some  other  business,  and  I  pointed  out  that  if  it 
is,  the  next  occupant  of  it  might  alter  it  to 
suit  his  business,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  does  it  in 
a  proper  way,  with  sliding  boards,  the  Metro- 

Solitan  Board  of  Works  would  not  object  to  hs 
oing  it. 

1226.  The 
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1226.  The  Chairman.']  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  change  ? — £.  7  or  8  Z. 

1227.  Mr.  Balftmr  Browne.']  You  think  the 
cost  will  be  7  i  or  8  /.  ?— Yes. 

1228.  As  to  those  sliding  boards  which  you 
say  might  be  substituted,  would  they  be  under 
Clause  8  of  the  Bill,  under  which  the  Metro* 
politan  Board  of  Works  can  allow  a  temporary 
dam  ?— That  appears  to  be  the  clause. 

1229.  By  Section  8  of  the  Bill,  the  Board 
has  power  to  allow  works  of  a  temporary  cha- 
racter upon  certain  regulations  and  restrictions  ? 
—Yes. 

1230.  The  Board  has  the  making  of  the  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  ? — Yes. 

1231.  They  are  not  to  be  submitted  to  any 

?ublic  authority,  such  as  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
!hey  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  a  public 
authority,  thai;  authority  being  the  Metropolitan 
Bo^trd  of  Works. 

1232.  The  regulations  and  restrictions  that  are 
made  under  this  section  are  to  be  submitted  to  • 
a  public  body  ? — They  will  be  prepared  by  the 
legal  officers  of  the  Board,  and  submitted  to 
them  for  consideration. 

1233.  There  is  no  power  in  the  Bill,  is 
there,  for  any  modification  of  your  regulation  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Cripps.]  If  they  think  temporary 
works  of  any  kind  at  all  will  do,  they  must 
be  temporary  works  subject  to  their  permis- 
sion. 

1234.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne."]  If  the  temporary 
work  is  anything  like  the  sliding  board  up  here, 
it  will  be  subject  to  any  restrictions  or  regula- 
tions which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
may  propose?— I  do  not  apprehend  that  you 
would  put  a  sliding  board  alon^  the  whole  of  the 
wharf,  out  would  put  sliding  boards  where  they 
were  needed. 

1235.  What  is  the  length  of  this  wharf;  how 
much  water  frontage  is  there? — Serenty-eight 
or  80  feet. 

1236.  Eighty  feet  of  river  frontage  ? — Yes. 

1237.  What  is  the  length  of  the  dock  ?— One 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet. 

1238.  That  is  double  frontage  ?— Yes.  When 
you  say  that  is  double,  one  side  is  protected. 

1239.  At  the  present  time  it  is  protected  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  proprietor  ? — 

Mr.  Fhilbrick.]  That  is  what  you  suggest; 
there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne.]  I  suggest  it  to  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette. 

1240.  You  know,  as  a  fact,  that  a  notice  has 
been  served  upon  Mr.  Fergusson  for  the  whole 
of  the  three  properties  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

1241.  You  could  find  it  out  if  you  looked  at 
the  papers  and  saw  it  ? — Yes. 

1242.  That  would  be  a  proof  that  the  pro- 
prietor was  Mr.  Fergusson  ? — Yes. 

1243.  As  to  temporary  works,  is  there  any 
provision  at  all  in  the  Bill  providing  that  jjrour 
regulations  and  restrictions  are  to  be  submitted 
to  anybody  but  yourself  ?—Jtfo,  they  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

1244.  That  is  a  demand  upon  your  part  for 
the  unlimited  confidence  that  Mr.  Ricoardson 
referred  to  ? — Yes. 

1245.  Supposing  those  works  are  not  done  by 
the  owners  whom  you  command  to  do  th^m,  and 
the  water  does  flood  the  land  behind  it,  what 
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will  happen  ?— The  water  will  run  into  Crom- 
well-road, and  flow  right  and  left,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  damage  it  will  da 

1246.  When  this  Bill  passes,  how  are  you  to 
enforce  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  you  give 
to  the  various  owners  ?—- That  it  not  an  engineer^ 
ing  question. 

1247.  I  beff  your  pardon,  it  is  a  question 
which  you  volunteered  the  information  about 
yesterday  ;  you  said  you  proposed  to  have  fines  ? 
— Yes ;  in  the  Bill  it  is  proposed  to  have  fines  if 
the  temporary  boards  are  not  in  their  place. 

1248.  What  will  happen  to  all  the  people  that 
are  flooded,  even  if  you  do  exact  your  fines; 
are  they  to  be  compensated? — They  would  be 
flooded  in  that  case  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
object  of  the  Bill  is  to  prevent  that. 

1249.  The  fine  will  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  the  water  will 
go  into  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  ;  is  that  so? 
— I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  with  the  fine; 
possibly  the  fine  might  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants. 

1250.  There  is  no  proposal  in  the  Bill  to  do  it, 
and  no  proposal  in  the  Bill  to  compensate  the  in* 
habitants  tor  any  injury  that  may  oe  done  them  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  to  pre- 
vent it. 

1261.  Over  what  area  did  the  recent  flood  of 
1877  spread? — The  largest  area  was  tliat  in 
Lambeth,  where  the  London  and  South  Western 
Company's  premises  were  overflowed ;  that  was 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  calamitous. 

1252.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  dam* 
age  done  by  that  flood? — It  was  very  serious 
indeed;, it  was  not  to  be  measured  in  money; 
but  in  the  real  suflerings  of  the  poorer  classes. 
At  the  same  time  all  those  works  which  are  most 
wanted  to  save  the  poorer  classes,  are  done ;  and 
it  only  now  requires  these  small  works  eompara- 
tively  to  make  the  whole  thing  complete. 

1253.  At  the  time  there  were  very  large 
nublic  subscriptions  got  up  for  the  poorer  in- 
habitants,  were  there  not  ? — Yes. 

1254.  Amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds? — 
Yes. 

1255.  And  the  damage  that  was  not  compen- 
sated by  the  public  subscriptions  has  been  a  very 
large  figure  indeed  ? — Very  large. 

1256.  Millions,  in  fact  ? — Not  so  much  as 
that. 

1257.  Hundreds  of  thousands  ? — I  cannot  say 
that;  possibly. 

1258.  Supposing  the  proprietor  or  occupier 
of  this  wharf  does  leave  his  door  open,  and  floods 
a  district  at  all  comparable  with  the  one  that  you 
have  spoken  of  in  Lambeth,  do  vou  fine  him 
sufficiently  to  compemate  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district?— Ko;  I  hope  to  fine  him  sufficient  to 
make  him  keep  his  door  shut. 

1259.  And  if  he  does  not  keep  his  door  shut; 
if  in  one  case  he  turns  bankrupt  and  runs  away, 
what  happens  then  ?  The  whole  of  the  district  is 
flooded,  and  there  is  no  compensation  ? — The  fine 
would  not  be  recovered  in  that  case* 

1260.  You  take  power  under  this  Bill  to  order 
the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  the  place  to  do  the 
works,  do  you  not? — ^xes. 

1261.  Is  that  construction  to  be  under  your 
inspection  ? — Yes. 

1262.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  think  it  a 
convenient  way  that  one  party  should  do  the 
work  and  the  other  have  the  power  of  expending 
the  money  ? — Yes ;  the  owner  should  expend  the 
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SirJ.TT.     money  and  do  the   work,  and  the  public  body 
BauUgette^    inspect  it  afterwards. 

^•B-  1263.  Supposing  the  works  arc  not  done  ac- 

MavT87o    cording  to  the  plan  you  prescribe ;  supposing  you 

^     79*  ^^^j,  ^i^^m  ^  build  a  brick  wall,  and  instead  if 

that  they  put  up  wood  and  back  it  with  clay,  of 

permanent  injury  is  done  no  compensation  would 

be  given,  is  tnat  so  ?—  I  cannot  sajr. 

1264.  Can  you  give  me  an  opinion? — No. 

1265.  You  do  know  a  good  aeal  about  law  ? — 
A  very  little. 

1266.  I  may  take  it  that  the  compensation 
payable,  if  the  damage  is  done,  would  only  arise 
m  case  your  plans  have  been  carried  out?— That 
I  cannot  answer. 

1267.  Do  not  you  think  it  probable  that  it 
would  be  so?— I  should  think  so. 

1268.  So  that  if  I  do  carry  out  your  work,  and 
put  an  inch  too  much,  or  an  inch  too  little  on, 
though  I  keep  out  the  water,  the  permanent 
damage  is  done  to  my  wharf,  and  I  shall  not  get 
any  compensation  ? — It  will  make  you  more  care- 
ful to  put  a  sufficient  number  of  slides  in. 

1269.  The  Chairman.']  The  question  which 
the  learned  Counsel  has  asked  has  suggested  a 
Question  which  I  should  like  to  ask ;  nave  ycu 
iEormed  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  by  the  flqods  that  you  have  now  tried  to 
prevent? — No,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  damage  done  in  1875  and 
1877. 

1270.  There  has  been  no  estimate  ?— I  never 
heard  of  one. 

1271.  The  Committee  are  new  to  the  facts, 
there  has  been  no  approximate  estimat*^,  would  it 
be  half-a-miUion  or  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  guide  the 
Committee  between  those  figures.  It  would  be 
an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  get  that  estimate 
in  money,  because  it  was  damage  to  a  number  of 
small  houses,  damage  to  furniture,  persons' 
clothes,  and  personal  inconvenience  and  injury. 

1272.  The  learned  Counsel  brought  before  us, 
by  his  questions,  the  great  injury  that  had  been 
done.  I  did  not  not  know  whether  there  was  an 
estimate  of  it? — I  have  a  very  strong  opinion 
that  the  injury  done  was  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  work  of  preventing  it,  if  the  works  before- 
hand had  been  done. 

1273.  Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.'j  As  to  that  appeal 
that  1  say  should  be  given  m  case  of  the  ob- 
jection of  the  owner  being  disallowed,  you  say 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Bill  for  such  an 
appeal  ?—  No.  The  M  etropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  been  entrusted  with  very  much  larger  and 
-more  important  works,  and  affecting  larger 
interests  than  this  matter,  and  I  think  thev  are  a 
very  safe  bod/  to  have  the  control  of  worKs  that 
are  in  the  aggregate  to  amount  to  50,000/. 

1274.  No  doubt  that  is  your  opinion,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  50,000/.;  it  may  be  a  matter  of  150,000/.  or 
150  millions,  for  anything  we  know  from  your 
estimate? — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  had  without  reference  to  anything  else,  the 
expenditure  of  many  millions  of  money. 

1275.  They  got  Parliamentary  sanction  to  the 
expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  ? — Yes.  There 
is  no  reason,  that  I  know  of,  to  believe  that 
Parliament  did  not  do  right  in  giving  them  that 
sanction,  or  that  they  have  not  exercised  their 
power  in  a  proper  manner. 

1276.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  City  of  London 
Sewer  Act  of  1848,  there  was  such  an  appeal  as 


that  which  we  are  anxious  to  have  in  this  Bill  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

1277.  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  Building 
Acts  there  is  always  such  an  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  ?-rNo,  I  am  not  cognisant  of  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Philbriclu 

1278.  A  question  or  two  as  to  what  was  last 
put  to  you.  My  learned  friend  has  asked  you 
some  questions  about  what  would  happen,  if  the 
Bill  were  to  pass,  as  to  compensation.  Supposing 
the  Bill,  or  some  measure  of  this  kind,  does  not 
pass,  is  there  any  compensation  to  any  people  for 
the  damage  done  to  them  now  by  the  floods  ? — 
None,  of  course. 

1279.  And  with  reference  to  the  cases  where 
the  owners  or  occupiers  have  done  the  work 
themselves,  which  have  had  the  eifect  of  bene- 
fiting themselves,  and  preventing  floods  more 
than  once  in  a  district,  is  it  not  proposed  to  give 
them  any  compensation  under  the  Bill? — So 
I  understand. 

1 280.  We  heard  a  m-eat  deal  about  the  vestries 
and  district  boards  having  the  duty  cast  upon 
them  of  maintaining  their  districts  free  from 
floods.  Take  the  case  of  Fulham,  do  you  know 
whether  or  not  the  district  board  has  fulfilled 
its  obligation? — No;  I  have  given  a  large 
number  of  cases  where  they  have  not  discharged 
it,  and  I  have  shown  that  in  Limehouse,  where 
they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work,  they  have 
not  discharged  that  obligation;  they  have  just 
left  it  short  of  what  they  ought  to  do. 

1281.  Has  Fulham  done  anything  as  a  district 
board  for  itself,  or  to  enforce  on  the  owners  in 
it3  district  the  duty  which  the  69th  section  casts 
upon  them  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

1282.  Take  the  case  of  the  dock  companies 
who  are  represented  by  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Thomas.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  all  the 
great  docks,  the  Victoria  Docks,  under  the  charge 
of  the  London  and  St   Katharine's  Dock  Com- 

Eany,  and  others,  the  statute  prescribed  a  certain 
eight  for  the  dock  wall  to  be  raised  to?— No,  I 
do  not  remember  that. 

1283.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  recent  litiga- 
tion, where  the  company  had  not  raised  the  wall 
up  to  the  statutory  height,  and  they  were  liable  to 
the  owners  of  the  goods  upon  their  premises  ? — ^I 
am  awaiie  of  the  fact  that  there  was  litigation 
upon  that. 

1284.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  details? — 
'  Mr.  Bramwell  can  tell  you  all  about  it ;  he  was 

in  that  case  ;   I  was  not. 

1285.  As  I  gathered  from  the  questions  asked 
by  my  various  friends,  these  estimates  we  have 
here  have  been  taken  out  with  considerable  care 
for  the  present  Bill,  and  you  have  confidence  in 
their  being  approximately  accurate  ? — Yes. 

1286.  It  has  been  suggested  to  you  by  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Bidder,  that  the*  floodings  of 
the  higher  tide  in  the  river  have  been  in  part 
due  to  the  51  acres  being  used  for  the  site  of  the 
embankments ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? — I  have 
expressed  my  opinion  that  those  embankments 
have  not  caused  any  increase  in  the  height  of  the 
floods  ;  but  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Law  and  Mr. 
Bramwell,  who  follow  me,  have,  whilst  I  have 
been  engaged  in  getting  out  particulars  of  the 
works  along  the  foreshore,  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  that  subject,  and  they  will  be  able  to  make 
it  perfectly  dear  to  the  Committee. 

1287.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  unfairness  in  requiring  the 

owner 
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owner  or  occupier  of  waterside  premiaes  which 
are  valuable  to  do  works  which  at  present  he  has 
not  done,  although  he  is  carrying  on  his  trade 
there.  Let  me  ask  you  if  they  do  not  require 
the  works  for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  do 
you  still  think  it  unfair  to  charge  them  part  of 
the  expense  of  doing  what  is  re<^uired  in  order  to 

frevent  the  floods  getting  to  their  neighbours  ? — 
do  not. 

1288.  What  are   your    reasons? — I   thought 
from  the  first,  after  those  floods  occurred,  and  I 
clearly  expressed  that  view  in  my  rej)ort  of  the 
4th  01  January  1877,  that  it  was  the  auty  of  the 
owners  of  property  to  keep  up  their  wharves  to 
prevent  floods ;  and  I  saw  that  it  could  be  so 
easily  done  by  them,  that  I  felt  strongly  con- 
vinced that  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty 
in  showing  them  that  it  was  an  obligation  and  a 
duty  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  they  would 
do  it,  and  it  was  after  taking  that  view  that  I 
advised  the  Board  to  write  letters  to  the  owners 
of  property,  asking  them  at  once  to  raise  their 
wharves,  and  telling  them  what  height  to  raise 
them  ;  and  that  that  view  was  correct  was  shown 
by  the  very  large  numbers  who  responded  to  that 
call ;  they  were  under  no  legal  obligations,  but 
they  did  it   voluntarily ;  I  think  they  felt  the 
force  of  the  call  upon  them. 

1289.  If  you  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  1877, 
though  it  was  not  the  proposal  of  1877,  that  was 
the  view  you  then  expressed  ? — Yes,  personally, 
I  did  not  agree  with  the  view  in  1877,  and  I 
stated  to  the  Committee  that  my  view  was  that 
the  owners  of  the  property  were  the  proper  people 
to  do  it. 

1290.  As  Questions  361  and  362  on  page  26  of 
the  minutes,  you  expressed  that  same  view  ? — I 
did  express  that  view. 

1291.  Let  me  ask  you  one  thing.  Whatever 
may  be  the  circumstance  of  the  particular  trade 
a  man  happens  to  carry  on  in  a  wharf,  is  it  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  wharf  property  would  be 
more  valuable  by  reason  of  it  not  being  flooded  ? 
—Yes. 

1292.  So  that  though  the  particular  require- 
ment9  of  the  individual  occupier  might  render  it 
immaterial  to  him  whether  he  raised  it  or  not, 
yet  regarding  it  as  waterside  property,  the  rais- 
ing would  be  beneficial  ? — Clearly,  if  you  take 
the  case  referred  to  just  now,  it  was  shown  that 
the  interest  of  particular  occupiers  may  vary,  but 
clearly  as  regaSis  the  bwx.er8^of  prope^.  it  it  is 
raised  above  flood  level,  it  must  be  more  valuable 
than  if  subject  to  floods. 

1293.  Then  if  my  learned  friend's  client  were 
in  this  position,  that  he  ran  away  from  his  premi- 
ses and  deserted  them,  and  let  the  tide  boards 
take  care  of  themselves,  would  that  be  likely  to 
happen  with  valuable  property  of  this  kind  ? — 
No,  I  should  think  that  is  rather  an  imaginary 
ease. 

1294.  Sir  Charles  Dilke.'\  There  is  one  point 
in  your  evidence  that  I  am  not  quite  satisfied 
with,  and  as  to  which  I  wish  to  ask  a  question, 
that  is  as  to  the  keeping  in  repair  of  the  banks ; 
have  you  ever  maae  anv  calculations  as  to  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  banks  in  repair  where  they 
are  subject  to  being  swept  by  wind  waves  on  the 
Thames? — The  experience  I  have  upon  that  is, 
that  we  have  banks  at  Crossness  and  at  Barking ; 
we  have  never  been  called  upon  to  expend  any 
money  upon  the  banks  at  Crossness,  but  we  have 
been  once  called  upon  to  make  an  expenditure 
for  keeping  up  the  Ibanks  at  Barking. 
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1295.  Are  not  those  banks  wide  banks,  which     Sir  J.  W. 
w^re  very  well  executed  in  a  costly  way  at  first,    Baxdlgette, 
and  not  long  ago? — No,  these  are  old  banks.  cb. 

1296.  They  are  not  very  wide  ones? — No.  -.       ^« 

1297.  The  banks  at  Fulham  you  told  us  of  are  ^  ^^^  *^7^ 
very  narrow  banks,  and  you  calculated  that  they 

can  be  cheaply  rebuilt? — I  made  provision  for 
making  them  much  wider,  where  they  are  too 
narrow.  I  would  put  a  sufficient  amount  of  stufi* 
at  the  back  to  widen  them.  {T/te  Witness  pro" 
duced  a  plan  of  Fulham.)  My  estimate  is  formed 
for  making  a  substantial  bank. 

1298.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  keeping  such  a  bank  in  repair? — I  think 
it  would  be  very  small ;  just  at  first  when  the 
ground  is  just  put  in  there  may  be  a  little  settle- 
ment of  it,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
little  added  a  year  or  two  afterwards ;  but,  when 
turfed  over,  it  would  stand  a  long  time. 

1299.  You  know  the  towing-path  bank,  above 
the  metropolitan  district,  the  bank  in  Comey 
Reach,  for  instance,  and  the  bank  between  Twick- 
enham and  Teddington,  on  the  towing-path  side? 
— I  have  not  examined  them ;  I  know  of  their 
existence. 

1300.  There  is  a  considerable  expenditure  there 
in  keeping  them  in  repair ;  large  repairs  are  done 
every  year,  are  they  not? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

1301.  You  have  not  made  any  special  estimate 
as  to  the  cost  of  keeping  such  banks  in  repair  ? 
— ^The  whole  of  the  River  Thames  is  protected 
by  such  banks  from  its  mouth  downwards,  and 
the  cost  of  repairs  is  not  very  great,  I  think. 
Those  banks  at  Fulham,  which  are  at  the  back 
of  the  Saltings,  would  require  much  less  repair- 
than  a  bank  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 

1302.  I  speak  of  those  in  front? — With  those 
there  would  be  more  repair. 

1303.  It  was  stated  by  tme  of  the  learned  coun- 
sel in  a  question  which  he  put  to  you,  that  there 
was  a  Return  placed  before  the  Committee  two 
years  ago  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  has 
been  spent  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
contributions  or  gifts  for  improvements  in  various 
parts  of  London.  Do  you  know  of  such  a  Return? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

1304.  As  you  are  an  important  witness  con- 
nected with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
itself,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  through  you  whether  they  could 
place  such  a  Return  before  us.  We  are  told  that 
it  was  placed  before  the  Committee  two  years 
ago?— 

Mr.  Cripps.']  We  will  take  a  note  of  any 
question  you  ask,  and  if  it  can  be  answered 
by  any  future  witness  it  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens.']  It  was  cross- 
examined  to  upon  the  last  occasion ;  at  page 
198,  Mr.  Roche  was  asked,  "Have  they 
made  very  large  contributions  to  all  the 
parties  represented  here  opposing  the  Bill ;" 
of  course  I  speak  as  to  vestries  and  district 
boards  ? — They  contribute  in  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  that  occurs  in  several  parts 
of  the  evidence. 

1305.  Sir  Charles  Dilke.']  I  have  asked  the 
question  sufficiently  to  bring  it  before  the  Com- 
mittee. .  I  noticed  that  at  page  36,  Questions  522 
to  527,  two  years  ago  you  were  examined  upon 
some  questions  whicn  seemed  to  have  grown  out 
of  that  Return.  I  will  ask  you  much  the  same 
question  again,  just  to  bring  it  before  the  Com- 

I  mittee. 
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8ir  J.  W.     mittee.     Are  you  aware  of  any  works  whatever 
Bioalgftte,   ijj  the  Fulham  district  to  which  the  Metropolitan 
^*'         Board  have  contributed  ? — I  do  not  remember  at 
this  moment. 

1306.  You  were  asked  that  question  m  1877, 
and  you  said  that  there  were  none  ? — Yes. 

ltJ07.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask 
you  growing  out  of  the  answer  given  to  Mr. 
Freeman ;  he  asked  you  whether  the  floods  had 
increased  by  the  deepening  of  the  river  bed,  and 
you  said  you  thougnt  they  had ;  and  he  asked 
you  whether  the  deepening  was  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  big  ships  to  come  up,  and  you  said  it 
was ;  and  he  asked  you  whether  the  wharfingers 
did  not  benefit  by  big  ships  coming  up,  and  you 
said  they  did  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  bodies 
like  the  Wandsworth  District  Board,  or  the  Ful- 
ham District  Board,  or  the  frontagers  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Than>es,  benefit  at  all  in  a  direct 
way  by  big  ships  coming  up  ? — They  do  not  bene- 
fit at  all  m  a  direct  way  by  big  ships  coming  up, 
but  they  arc  benefited' by  the  deepening  of  the 
river  lower  down,  because  the  tendency  of  it  is 
the  deepening  of  the  river  higher  up ;  you  deepen 
the  river  below  and  you  get  the  scour  increased, 
and  you  get  the  general  bed  of  the  channel  of 
the  river  improved. 

1308.  At  the  same  time,  you  admitted  that 
they  also  might  suffer  from  it  in  the  increase  of 
flood  ? — Yes. 

1309.  Mr.  ChamherlainJ]  I  suppose  you  could 
not  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  the  other 
local  authorities  that  have  been  represented  here 
have  received,  with  respect  to  their  districts,  any 
contribution  for  works  from  the   Metropolitan 

.  Board  of  •Works  ?-rI  could  not  off-hand. 

1310.  Mr.  Birley.']  You  said  yesterday,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  learned  counsel 
in  cross-examination,  that  there  are  other  locali- 
ties in  London,  not  riparian,  suffering  from  these 
flooils  ?— Yes. 

1311.  And  Islington  was  mentioned  ?— Not 
floods  froip  the  river ;  that  was  rain  water. 

1312.  You  have  a  scheme  in  Islington  to  pro- 
tect from  rain  water  floods  which  will  be  a  me- 
tropolitan improvement  ? — Yes. 

1313.  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton,']  I  want  to  ask 
a  little  more  fully  as  regards  Fulham  and  Wands- 
worth ;  you  have  not  told  us  how  much  of  the 
embankment  is  intended  to  protect  house  pro- 
perty, and  how  much.market  garden,  or  agricul- 
tural land,  which  might  not  l^  injured  bv  being 
flooded?— The  market  gardens  would  be  oon- 
sideiably  injured  by  the  floods,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  divide  the  lands  from  the  number  of  houses 
that  would  be  saved  from  flood,  without  looking 
carefully  into  it  with  that  object. 

1314.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Committee  should  know  that  with  regard  to 
Wandsworth  and  Fulham,  because  there  is  a  little 
difference  between  protecting  land  covered  with 
bouses  and  land  which  is  merely  market  gardens? 
•^Yes,  in  no  case  do  we  intend  to  protect  merely 
market  gardens.  In.  Wandsworth,  where  there 
is  no  house  property  protected,  we  have  left  it 
alone ;  Beverley  Brook,  for  instance  ;  I  pointed 
out  all  the  works  we  propose  at  WandswortK, 
appear  to  be  for  protecting  houses. 

1315.  Is  there  any  case  where  meadow  land 
has  been  embanked,  which  would  tend  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  land  for  building  purposes  if  the 
tide  is  kept  out?— Ko  bank  has  been  constructed 
with  that  object. 

1316.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  has  that 


effect ;  I  want  to  know  the  fact  whether  any  land 
which  is  simply  market  garden  or  agricultural 
land  is  proposed,  to  be  embanked,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  that  land  into  valuable 
land  fit  for  building  upon,  the  same  as  if  you 
were  to  embank  the  Salting  marshes,  and  make 
them  fit  for  building ;  I  only  speak  of  Wands- 
worth and  Fulham  ? — In  Fulham  some  of  the 
banks  would  protect  the  land. 

1317.  It  would  have  the  effect  1  mentioned?— 
Yes,  it  would  have  that  effect.  That  is  to  say^ 
land  which  is  flooded  is  not  fit  for  building,  and 
if  kept  out  it  would  be  more  fit 

1318.  I  think  we  should  know  as  to  Fulham 
and  Wandsworth,  how  much  it  would  affect  ?— 
We  can  get  out  a  return  of  tliat. 

1319.  Viscount  EmlynJ]  Can  you  tell  us  what 
amount  of  the  frontage  of  the  same  river  bank  in 
Fulham  is  road  ? — Nearly  half  a  mile  of  road. 

1320.  That  is  out  of  the  four  and  a-half  miles? 
—Yes. 

1320.*  Sir  Charles  Dilke.]  You  said  road;  do 
you  mean  streets  under  the  definition  of  your 
Bill,  including  footpath  ? — I  do  not  include  foot- 
path. 

1321.  Viscount  Em/j/n.]  Have  you  a  return  of 
the  whole  of  the  roads  which  formed  the  river 
bank  ? — No,  I  cannot  give  it  you  off-hand. 

1322.  Sir  Charles  Dilke.']  Can  you  you  tell  n« 
how  much  footpath  there  is  in  Fulham  besides 
the  half  mile  of  road  where  there  is  a  public  right 
o£  way  along  the  top  of  the  bank  ?— I  apprehend 
almost  always  wherever  there  is  a  bank  along  the 
river  there  is  a  public  right  of  way  and  a  foot- 
path. 

1323.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  in  Fulham? 
— Four  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  of  footpatk, 
and  4,290  feet  of  road. 

1324.  Viscount  Emiyn.']  Is  that  all  that  would 
be  repaired  under  the  Bill  at  the  cost  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Fulham  ? — No,  some  pwtion  of  the  bank 
over  which  there  is  a  footpath  would  be  repaired 
by  the  owners  of  property  behind  it. 

1325.  Though  the  actual  right  of  way  would 
not  be  the  property  of  the  owners  ? — That  is  the 
case  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Take 
the  banks  round  Barking,  there  is  a  right  of  waj 
along  the  banks ;  nevertheless,  the  owners  repair 
those  banks. 

1326.  Then,  it  appears  in  cases  where  there 
are  docks,  there  can  be  no  right  of  way  on  the 
bank  ? — In  some  cases  there  are  righta  of  waj 
across  the  entrances  of  docks ;  they  keep  them 
up  all  along  the  margin  of  the  river. 

1327.  The  right  of  way  along  the  river  bank 
does  not  belong  to  the  person  owning  the  pre- 
mises on  the  banks  ? — No,  there  is  a  right  of  way 
over  all  the  property,  the  same  as  through  a  gen- 
tleman's park. 

1328.  Would  it  be  possible  that  a  road  which 
is  now  repaired  at  the  cost  o£  the  district,  being 
a  river  bank,  wo^ld,  under  this  Bill,  have  to  b^ 
raised  by  the  owner  of  the  property  behind  this 
bank  ?'*-No,  I  should  think  not  I  should  think 
thait  if  the  district  board  maintain  the  road,  they 
would  be  the  proper  authority  to  do  all  other 
works  in  connection  with  that  road. 

1329.  That  is  your  opinion  of  the  power  of 
the  Act ;  there  is  no  power  to  saddle  any  one 
with  the  cost  of  rusing  the  bank,  except  the 
person  who  now  keeps  it  in  repair  ? — I  cannot 
mterpret  an  Act  of  l^arliament.  I  ooly  express 
my  view,  and  a  common  sense  view  of  the  throg. 

1330.  That 
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1330.  That  is  your  opmion  of  what  ought  to 
be  done  ? — Yes. 

1331.  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks,']  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  as  to  the  dimensions  of  those  slides ; 
what  are  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  those  slides, 
a  model  of  which  you  showed  us,  with  a  gibbet  ? 
—They  are  generally  five  or  six  feet  in  width, 
and  the  depth  being  whatever  depth  is  required 
to  add  on  to  the  height  of  the  wall  to  make  it 
five  feet  above  Trinity ;  that  is,  varying  from 
18  inches  to  two  feet,  or  two  feet  six  inches, 
perhaps,  varying  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  premises  themselves,  an<l  consulting  the 
convenience  of  the  wharfingers. 

1332.  There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
making  them  eight  or  ten  feet? — None  what- 
ever. 

1333.  Are  any  of  them  self-acting  ;  supposing 
any  of  them  were  hinged  to  the  sill,  they  would 
lie  flat  when  not  in  use  ? — Yes. 

1334.  And  in  the  high  tides  they  would  as* 
sume  a  perpendicular  position? — Yes,  we  have 
got  out  designs  for  tnem  in  that  way;  they 
might  be  iron  frames  outside  that  should  lie 
down ;  you  could  carry  on  the  trade  over  them, 
and  they  would  not  appear  at  all ;  and  you 
could  turn  them  up  after  the  business  was 
over. 

1335.  If  it  was  compulsory  to  make  them  in 
that  form  it  would  avert  a  very  great  danger, 
would  it  not? — It  has  been  mentioned  that  the 
slides  may  not  be  put  down,  and  that  the  tide 
might  come  in  at  night,  or  on  Sundays,  when 
persons  are  not  upon  the  premises  ? — Y  es. 

1336.  And  the  district  suffer  from  the  inunda- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1337.  That  was  one  thing  that  was  men- 
tioned ? — Yes. 

1338.  If  they  were  self-acting  that  danger 
would  be  averted,  would  it  not?— I  did  not  un- 
derstand that  they  were  to  be  self-acting. 

1339.  Could  not  they  be  made  self-acting ; 
being  hinged  to  the  sill  if  there  was  a  vacuum, 
it  would  make  them  float,  and  as  the  water  came 
under  they  would  assume  a  vertical  position  ? — 
It  is  possible  something  of  tliat  kind  might  be 
done. 

1340.  You  have  not  thought  of  making  self- 
acting  slides  ? — No. 

1341.  Can  you  tell  me  as  to  the  police  patrol ; 
there  is  a  river  police  patrol,  is  there  not? — 
Yes. 

1342.  If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  police  patrol 
at  the  time  of  high  water  to  see  that  these  flood- 
gates were  in  position,  the  danger  that  has  been 
spoken  of  would  be  thereby  averted,  would  it 
not? — No  doubt  the  police  patrol  would  be 
called  upon  to  do  that ;  that  would  be  one  of  the 
regulations,  and  it  might  be  a  very  convenient 
thuig  to  give  a  part  of  the  fine  or  the  reward  to 

f>ersons  giving  information  when  the  sides  were 
eft  out,  and  that  would  make  pei*sons  on  the 
alert  to  keep  the  gates  closed. 

1343.  Under  whose  control  are  the  river  po* 
lice  ? — Under  the  control  of  the  police  authori- 
ties ;  the  police  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Board,  but  the  two  bodies  acting  together.  The 
police  authorities  are  always  ready  to  give  every 
assistance  to  the  Board  of  Works  in  carrying  out 
anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 

1344.  The  pdiice  are  under  the  control  of  th« 
Metropolitan  Police? — Yes. 

1345.  If  the  omini^i  or  neglect  to  keep  the 
slides  in   working  order  was  made  a  misde- 
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meanor^  and  punishable,  that  would  also  avert     Sir  J.  IT. 
the  suffering  that  is  entailed  on  liiose  persons    Bntai^tUtif 
who  Hve  on  the  river  side  ?-^No  doubt  it  would 
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have  Aat  effect,  but  it  can  hardly  be  necessurr      -^      q^ 
to  make  it  that,  I  think ;  the  fine  suggested  in  ^     ^^  *^^' 
the  Act  of  Parliament  will  have  the  desired 
effbot. 

1346.  But  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  would 
also  avert  the  losses  that  occur  in  Cimsequence  of 
persons  of  no  proper^,  not  having  the  means  of 
satisfying  fines,  n^lecting  to  do  what  it  is  their 
obvious  duty.  If  it  were  found  to  be  necessary^ 
it  might  be  done,  of  course. 

1347.  But  you  do  not  see  any  difiiculty  in 
making  those  slides  self-acting  ? — I  do  not  see 
why  they  could  not  be  made  self-acting;  tlie 
slide  shown  to  the  Committee  has  a  shoot ;  those 
shoots  are  always  put  up  for  the  protection  of 
the  shoot  itself,  and  as  the  shoot  is  put  up  the 
slide  comes  into  its  place,  and  so  far  it  is  self- 
acting  ;  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  man  at  the 
wharf  closing  the  wharf,  as  he  shut  the  doors 
and  fastened  the  shutters,  to  push  down  the  slide 
and  push  it  into  its  place  ;  that  would  be  part  of 
the  snutting  up  of  the  premises. 

1348.  And,  I  think,  neglecting  to  do  it  ought 
to  be  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor ;  there  is  also 
no  dimculty  in  having  the  slides  hinged  fo  the 
sill,  and  closing  them  from  the  footing,  is  there  ? 
— I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be  made  so  :  we 
propose  to  have  them  with  a  hinge  to  the  sill,  to 
shut  out  the  tide  that  way  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  make  them  self-acting. 

1349.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leiffhton."]  At  Fulham,  I 
suppose,  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  proposed 
bank  only  affects  the  owner  of  the  land  flooded ; 
it  is  generally  mixed  ownership  ? — It  is. 

1350.  Is  it  always  a  mixed  ownership  ? — 
Yes. 

1351.  There  is  the  case  of  market  gardens, 
where  600  /.  is  proposed  to  be  expended  ? — 
Yes. 

1352.  That  would  be  a  case  of  mixed  owner- 
ship ? — Yes. 

1353.  I  used  that  as  an  instance  ;  there  is 
another  of  some  chemical  works,  where  400/. 
was  supposed  to  be  expended  ? — With  regard  to 
the  chemical  works,  the  wall  is  out  of  repair,  and 
has  to  be  rebuilt. 

1354.  There  is  property  that  would  be  affected 
at  the  back  of  it,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

1355.  There  i*  hardly  any  case  in  which  the 
owner  is  only  affected? — No;  in  every  case  the 
other  property  adjoining  would  be  affected. 

1356.  In  page  108  of  the  Evidence  of  1877,  you 
mentioned  tne  words  *'  existing  walls  ;"  you  say, 
^^in  addition  to  which,  some  of  their  existing 
walls  are  very  much  out  of  repair ;"  I  suppose 
over  all  this  ground  there  are  more  Or  less 
existing  ^alls,  or  banks  of  some  sort? — There 
are., 

1357.  Are  you  aware  who  has  put  them  up,-or 
who  repairs  them? — I  suppose  the  owners  put 
them  up  and  repair  them, 

1358.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  road  wall  ?-r 
You  are  speaking  generally  of  banks  and  walls 
existing  upon  the  river  which  have  been  built 
by  the  owners,  and  which  have  been  hitherto  re- 
paired and  kept  up  by  the  owners. 

1359.  Excepting  some  walls  upon  the  roads 
that  have  been  repaired  by  the  parish  or  district? 
—-Then  they  in  point  of  fact  represent  the 
owners. 

1360.  On  page  9  of  your  evidence  of  1877, 
I  2  about 
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Sir  jr.  W.     about  the  middle  of  the   page,   you  say,  "  At 

Baxalgetttf    Fulham,  Battersea,  and  Wandsworth,  and  above 

c.B«         the    metropolitan    area,    earthen    river     banks 

mif^ht  be  raised  and  maintained  by  the  owners 

a  May  1879.  under  the  direction  of  a  controlling  authority, 

as  are  now  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which 
fix)m  time  to  time  immemorial  have,  under 
various  ancient  Commissions,  been  maintained 
for  the  protection  of  the  low  levels  and  marsh 
lands  below  London."  That  refers,  I  suppose, 
to  Plumstead  and  Greenwich  ? — The  whole  bank 
of  the  Thames ;  the  Thames  at  one  time  over- 
flowed an  immense  tract  of  land,  and  was  re- 
claimed from  that  land  by  embankments,  and 
those  embankments  have  been  under  certain 
conditions  maintained  by  the  owners,  made,  re- 
paired, and  kept  up  under  old  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment 

1361.  Are  you  fiuniliar  with  the  case  we 
bad  before  us  on  the  first  day,  at  Plumstead, 
where  it  was  settled  by  the  courts  of  law 
that  there  was  to  be  an  assessment  upon 
what  is  called  the  area  of  benefit? — No,  1  do 
not  remember  that. 

1362.  I  suppose  this  refers  to  some  such 
arrangement  as  that? — No;  it  refers  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  bank  by  the  owners  them- 
selves! 

1363.  Not  by  any  assessment  upon  any  area? 
— No. 

1364.  When  you  refer  to  the  low  levels  of 
marsh  lands  below  London,  do  not  you  refer  to 
Plumstead  and  Greenwich  ? — No ;  I  referred  to 
no  particular  place,  but  to  the  general  rule  down 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  whole  way  to 
Sheerness. 

1365.  You  did  not  refer  to  those  special  in- 
stances ? — No. 

1366.  You  are  not  cognisant  of  the  circum- 
stances of  them  ? — No. 

1367.  As  regards  the  soil  slipping,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty,  would  there,  from  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view,  in  piling,  puddling,  or  cradling 
the  bank,  to  make  it  stand  ? — The  tendency  to 
slip  into  the  river  and  wash  away  is  greater  lower 
down  the  river  than  up  above  Loudon  ;  there  is  a 
greater  tide- way,  and  there  are  more  large 
steamers  washing  it ;  and  what  they  do  there 
when  the  bank  is  washed  away,  is  to  pitch  the 
slope  roughly  with  stones,  and  that  is  very 
effectual  indeed. 

1368.  That  would  add  to  the  cost,  would  it 
not  ? — There  is  no  necessity  at  present  to  go  to 
any  expense  above  bridge. 

1369.  Still,  it  could  be  done  if  necessary? — 
Yes. 

1370.  Pitching  banks  does  not  represent  any 
engineering  difficulty  ? — No. 

1371.  The  learned  Counsel  asked  as  to  the 
flood-gate  on  the  Wandle  ;  it  was  suggested  that 
a  flood-gate  would  stop  the  water  coming  down  ? 
— That  seemed  to  be  the  idea  running  in  his 
mind. 

1372.  You  say  that  when  the  upper  water  was 
at  all  above  the  lower  water,  the  gate  would 
move  and  let  it  out  ? — Immediately. 

1373.  Even  if  it  were  two  or  three  inches 
below  ? — Yes^ 

1374.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  the  floods 
would  be  bolted  back  by  the  low  water?— No  ; 
the  moment  the  water  below  the  gate  is  an  inch 
higher  than  the  water  above,  the  gate  will  open, 
and  the  water  on  each  side  will  flow  till  it  attains 
the  same  level. 


1375.  You  are  quite  persuaded  of  that  ? — It  is 
not  a  matter  of  opinion ;  there  are  a  number  of 
these  sluice  gates  in  existence ;  if  you  take  Norfolk 
and  Lincolnshire,  they  are  protected  by  them 
entirely. 

1376.  Would  the  sluice  be  sometliing  like  the 
size  of  that  door  behind  you  ? — It  would  be  the 
full  size  of  the  stonework  there,  I  daresay.  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  dimensions. 

1377.  Are  you  acquainted  with  floods  in  other 
rivers  in  different  parts  of  England  ? — Yes. 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them. 

1378.  And  as  to  the  high  water,  and  the  causes 
of  it?— Yes. 

1379.  I  suppose  the  improvement  in  the  drain- 
age of  lands  has  increased  floods  a  little-  by 
bringing  the  waters  down  quicker,  has  it  not  ? — 
At  a  cei  tain  time  of  the  flood  it  brin^rs  them  down 
quicker,  bnt  after  long  rains,  when  tlie  soil  be- 
comes saturated  and  the  water  has  accumulated 
upon  the  surface,  it  comes  off*  quicker ;  there  are 
certain  times  when  the  drainage  comes  down  at 
one  part  of  the  tide  quicker,  and  at  other  times 
it  will  not  come  so  quick.  It  varies  under 
different  rains,  and  under  different  circumstances. 

1380.  And  according  to  the  wind  ? — I  belieye 
the  great  cause  of  floods  in  the  Biver  Thames  is 
the  wind. 

1381.  Backing  up  the  water? — "When  we  get 
northerly  wind  coming  down  the  North  Sea,  and 
heaping  up  the  waters  of  the  sea,  it  brings  them 
into   Sheerness  in  a  large  wave.     Then  on  the 
4th  of  January  1877  there  was   this  remarkable 
occurrence,  that  the  wind,  afier  having  blown 
from  the  north  and  bringiug  the  sea  flowing  in 
from  the  North  Sea,  veered  round  to  the  south- 
west, and  brought  the  sea  up  from  the  Englidi 
Channel  to  meet  it,  and  the  two,  coming  together, 
heaped  up  the  water  to  an  unprecedented  height. 

1382.  Without  going  back  over  all  the  points 
we  have  had  in  this  book  and  in  this  room,  your 
opinion  as  regards  these  two  or  three  high  tides 
is  that  they  were  caused  by  a  combination  of 
what  I  may  ca41  natural  circumstances ;  assuming 
that  the  drainage  of  the  up-lands  might  be  called 
a  natural  circumstance,  namely,  by  the  wind  and 
high  tide,  and  to  their  happening  together,  rather 
than  by  an  artificial  work  like  an  embankment 
the  removal  of  bridges,  or  the  dredging  of  the 
river  ? — That  is  my  opinion ;  my  opinion  is  that 
the  dredginff  of  the  river,  the  deepening  of  the 
channel,  and  the  removing  of  obstructions,  let  up 
more  water,  scoured  the  river  more,  and  clearea 
it  out  and  improved  it  for  navigation,  but  at  the 
same  time  made  a  small  increase  in  the  height  of 
the  tideway,  and  that  these  extraordinary  high 
tides  are  caused  mainly  by  the  state  of  the  wind 
at  that  moment. 

1383.  An  artificial  work  might  make  the 
difference  of  inches,  and  natural  causes  might 
make  a  difference  of  feet ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
— That  is  so. 

1384.  We  have  a  table  of  tides  here  up  to 
1877  ?— Yes. 

1385.  There  has  been  nothing  so  high  since? 
— Nothing. 

1386.  Can  you  say  as  regards  the  average  of 
tides,  I  do  not  speak  of  spring  tides,  but  ordinary 
tides,  has  it  been  higher  since  the  building  of  the 
embankment ;  has  it  affected  the  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  or  not  ? — I  think  not  in  the  least. 

1387.  Not  perceptibly?— No. 

1388.  That  is  a  tact  you  are  able  to  speak  to? 
— No,  it  would  require  very  careful  observations. 

1389.  I  do 
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1389.  I  do  not  speak  of  an  inch  or  two?  — 
Certainly  not  beyona  that ;  my  view  is  that  it 
has  not  affected  it  a  bit,  but  if  you  go  to  figures 
you  must  take  careiul  observations  from  day  to 
day. 

1390.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  has  been 
any  alteration  of  high-water  mark  since  the  Em- 
bankment has  been  made,  is  it? — No. 

1391.  When  it  was  argued  that  the  removal  of 
Old  London  Bridge^  or  any  old  bridge,  and  the 
building  of  the  embankment  caused  higher  floods, 
they  would  really  pro  tanto  balance  one  another, 
would  they  not,  because  in  the  taking  down  of  a 
bridge  you  widen  the  sectional  area  ;  in  bui,lding 
the  embankment  you  narrow  the  sectional  area, 
not  equally  but  pro  tanto  the  one  acts  against  the 
other ;  would  not  that  bo  the  case  ? — That  is  so 
to  some  extent ;  there  is  a  little  less  water  comes 
up  on  account  of  the  embankment. 

1392.  If  increasing  the  sectional  area  increased 
the  water,  that  narrowincr  of  the  sectional  area 
could  not  have  the  same  effect ;  it  would  have  the 
opposite  effect  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  either 
increase  or  decrease  it. 

1393.  But  if  it  did  that, pro  tantOy  it  must  have 
the  opposite  effect? — Yes. 

1394.  As  regards  the  area  of  damage  in 
Lambeth,  you  say  it  is  now  provided  against  by 
their  having  built  up  wharves,  and  so  on? — Yes, 
in  the  main. 

1395.  If  such  a  flood  occurred  again,  it  would 
not  do  the  damage  in  Lambeth,  whatever  it  did 
elsewhere,  would  it  ? — It  would  not  do  anything 
like  the  amount  of  damage  ;  the  poorer  property, 
where  they  suffered  so  much,  is  now  protected. 

1396.  Is  any  of  that  now  dependent  upon 
slides? — Yes,  not  the  |)articular  property  at 
Lambeth,  which  is  protected  by  the  South 
Western  Railway;  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
embankment  formed  by  them  which  has  in  point 
of  fact  been  a  great  protection  to  the  property 
behind  them :  there  are  no  slides  there ;  at  the 
same  time  there  are  other  places  where  there  are 
slides. 

1397.  And  you  are  in  this  position,  that 
though  the  Lambeth  district  is  prettv  well 
guarded  against  a  flood,  if  there  was  carelessness 
in  attending  the  slides,  there  still  might  be  a  serious 
flood  there  even  now  ? — There  might  be  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  damage. 

1398.  A  place  was  mentioned  called  Waterside, 
some  cottages  at  Wandsworth  ? — Yes. 

1399.  That  is  a  place  which  the  water  excep- 
tionally affected  ? — Yes. 

1400.  And  is  it  proposed  to  put  up  what  you 
call  campshedding  ? — Yes. 

1401.  Which  consists  of  piles  driven  into  the 
river  ? — Piles  planked. 

1402.  Is  there  some  old  campshedding  there 
already  ? — There  is. 

1403.  Which  is  out  of  repair  ? — Yes. 

1404.  It  is  not  eflScient  ? — No,  it  exists,  but  it 
is  defective. 

1405.  Who  put  it  up? — I  presume  the  owner. 

1406.  Is  it  Kept  in  repair  by  anyone?— Any 
repairs  that  are  done  to  it  must  be  done  by  the 
owner. 

1407.  Has  it  been  repaired;  are  there  any 
marks  of  repair  .'  —None. 

1408.  You  do  not  know  about  its  being  re- 
paired, you  only  know  that  it  is  there  ? — Yes, 

1409.  It  is  in  a  ruinous  state  ? — Yes. 

1410.  It  has  never  been  repaired  by  the  dis- 
trict ? — No.  I  think  not 

0.89. 


1411.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence^  If  under  Section     g^^  j  ty 
14  of  the  Bill  the  owners  in  the  district  do  not     BazuLette 
do  the  repair,  and  the  Board  has  to  do  it,  are  you          c!b.     ' 
prepared,  upon  your  reputation  as  an  engineer,         

to  undertake  all  the  worss  for  the  sum  mentioned  ^  ^^J  ^879. 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  the  works  described  in 
your  various  plans  and  schedules  ? — Yes,  the  esti- 
mate is  a  liberal  one  for  the  works  as  described  ; 
but  I  may  add  that  those  works  will  have  to  be 
modified  in  carrying  them  out ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  owner  of  a  particular  property  objects  to 
those  works,  and  says  they  are  very  inconvenient 
and  objectionable,  the  object  would  be  to  see  the 
owner  and  confer  with  him,  and  it  may  result  in 
a  modification  of  the  works,  and,  therefore,  a 
modification  of  the  estimates ;  but  if  the  works 
were  carried  out  as  laid  out,  no  doubt  they  could  • 
be  carried  out  for  the  money ;  because,  in  order 
to  make  it  sufficient,  I  have  added  25  per  cent, 
to  what  I  consider  a  fair  estimate. 

1412.  You  cannot  help  looking  to  some  slight 
extent  upon  the  estimate  as  an  adverse  estimate  ; 
that  is,  adverse  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  an  esti- 
mate more  with  a  desire  to  show  that  this  expense 
is  not  a  serious  one  ;  and  of  course  an  estimate 
for  works  which  other  people  are  to  make  some- 
times varies  a  good  deal  trom  an  estimate  to  be 
carried  out  by  yourself? — I  may  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  is  a  very  full  estimate ;  what  has 
governed  me  in  making  the  estimate  is  an  endea- 
vour to  protect  my  own  view,  to  see  that  the 
works  may  be  carried  out ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
they  may  be  carried  out  for  less  than  the  esti- 
mate. It  is  usual  for  engineers  to  add  10  per 
cent,  after  they  have  made  what  they  call  a  fair 
estimate,  but  I  have  added  25  per  cent,  for  con- 
tingencies. 

1413.  Nearly  six  miles  of  the  river  bank  is  in 
the  Wandsworth  Board  district;  how  much  of 
the  proposed  works  will  consist  of  banks,  how 
much  of  timber  paling,  campshedding,  and  how 
much  wall ;  have  you  got  it  roughly  ? — It  would 
be  difficult  to  get  it  out  now. 

1414.  How  long  do  you  consider  that  timber 
piling,  if  properly  executed,  should  last  ? — Very 
many  years. 

1415.  Twenty-five  years  ? — More  than  that 

1416.  Is  there  any  accommodation  on  the 
Wandle  of  the  nature  of  a  wharf  or  other  works 
of  that  sort  above  the  place  where  you  propose 
to  put  your  flaps? — No. 

1417.  Nothing  of  any  dort?— No. 

1418.  Do  not  barges  go  up  the  Wandle  at  all? 
— Barges  go  up  one  branch  of  the  Wandle,  the 
small  navigable  branch,  and  that  we  keep  per- 
fectly clear. 

1419.  That  would  be  below  your  flaps?— 
That  is  not  where  the  flaps  are  ;  that  is  a  sepa- 
rate branch ;  we  put  no  flaps  upon  that.  There 
is  another  branch  which  has  mills  upon  it,  and 
the  flaps  will  be  above  the  lowest  mill. 

1420.  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens."]  May  I  sug- 
gest a  boat  going  up  the  river  ? — Boats  cannot 
get  through  the  mills.     No  boatsgo  up  there. 

1421.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.']  Have  any  works 
been  executed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  out  of  funds  raised  on  the  metropolis  in 
the  Wandsworth  district? — In  the  shape  of 
sewerage  ? 

1422.  Part  of  the  general  system  ? — Money 
has  been  expended  in  ail  the  districts. 

1423.  But  has  it  been  expended  upon  any 
works  special  to  the  district? — I  do  not  re- 
member any. 

I  3  1424.  The 
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Sir  J.  W.  1424.  The  Wandsworth  district  has  contri- 
BoMmigettef    buted  like  other  districts  to  works  in   various 

^'•*  parts  of  the  metropolis,  from  which  the  district 

TlfT^To-     itself  derives  a  very  indirect  benefit,  if  any  at 

^     '^'  all  ? — It  does  derive  benefit  if  more  indirect. 

1425.  From  works  in  some  of  the  northern 

Sarts  of  the  metropolis,  there  is  no  benefit 
erived  by  Wandsworth' — Except  that  we  all 
living  in  London  derived  benefits  from  metropo- 
litan improvements. 

1426.  Very  general  benefit  ? — Yes. 

1427.  Mr.  Alexander  Brotrn.']  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions  about  the  river  ;  is  it  a 
fact  that  the  floods  have  been  promoted  by  the 
dredging  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

1428.  More  by  the  dredging  of  the  river  than 
by  the  Albert  or  other  embankments? — Yes; 
they  have  not  been  affected  by  them  at  all. 

1429.  Do  you  put  it  in  this  way  ;  that  it  is 
not  by  the  embankments  at  all,  but  by  the 
dredging  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

1430.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  dredging  of 
the  river  ? — The  Thames  Conservators. 

1431.  Then  under  their  Act  they  have  done 
something  which  has  promoted  flooding? — Yes, 
their  works  have  tended  to  increase  the 
flooding. 

1432.  Has  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
any  control  over  the  dredging  of  the  river? — 
None  whatever. 

1433.  I  want  also  to  ask  another  question ;  I 
think  you  explained  that  if  the  embankment  was 
made  partly  across  the  river,  the  tide  would 
possibly  rise  higher  against  it  than  it  would 
against  Sheemess;  there  might  be  a  higher  rise 
of  the  tide  against  the  embankment  than  there 
would  be  at  Sheerness? — The  force  of  the  tide 
coming  up  would  rise  just  at  that  point  a  little. 

1434.  And  that  is  on  account  of  the  trumpet- 
shaped  character  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

1435.  But  beyond  that,  there  would  be  no 
rise  of  the  tide,  would  there  ?— No. 

1436.  It  is  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
pressure  of  the  banks  against  the  water  in  the 
river  which  brings  it  up  ? — Yes. 

1437.  Supposmg  the  water  w^s  to  escape  over 
the  banks  ot  the  river  on  to  the  lands,  would  or 
would  it  not  raise  or  lower  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  river?— It  would  do  neither. 

1438.  And  why  would  it  do  neither  ? — Because 
the  tide  cominir  up  to  a  certain  level,  if  it  over- 
flows the  ban£s,  the  tendency  is  to  lower  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  there  being  a  greater 
head  of  water  behind  supplies  more  water,  and 
it  flows  more  rapidly  to  fill  up  that  space. 

1439.  In  fact  you  are  drawing  water  from  an 
inexhaustible  source  ? — Yes  ;  if  you  have  a  larger 
space  to  fill,  more  water  will  come  in ;  if  you 
give  a  smaller  space,  less  water  will  come  in. 

1440.  Therefore,  the  fact  of  overflowing  the 
banks  will  not  relieve  the  river  at  all? — Not  the 
least. 

1441.  Sir  James  McGarehHogg.']  You  stated 
that  your  estimate  is  55,000  /.  wr  all  the  works 
necessary  to  keep  the  floods  from  overflowing  the 
banks ;  have  those  estimates  been  carefully  made, 
and  do  you  adhere  to  them  ? — Yes. 

1442.  Do  you  consider  that  private  individuals 
or  district  boards  would  do  these  works  cheaper 
than  the  local  authority  or  the  Metropolitan 
Board  ot  AVorks  ? — I  am  sure  they  would. 

1443.  Having  been  examined  now  in  this 
Committee,  and  in  the  last,  may  I  ask  you, 
knowing  the  cost  of  these  works,  whether  you 


think  that  the  money  that  lias  been  spent  in  the 
opposition  might  not  have  been  much  better 
spent  in  carrying  out  the  works  necesuary  ? — I 
think  that  if  the  money  had  been  spent  in  carry- 
ing out  the  works,  we  should  have  had  no  flood- 
ing left  now. 

1444.  You  think  that  the  money  spent  opon 
the  opposition,  if  laid  out  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river,  would  have  stopped  all  the  flooding  ?  —  I  da 

1445.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Bill  now  before 
the  Committee  gives  every  facility  for  objection 
by  all  parties  interested  as  regards  the  necessary 
works  *? — Yes. 

1446.  If  an  arbitrator  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  would  not  this  arrangement 
throw  the  responsibility  entirely  upon  the  arbi- 
trator, instead  of  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works?— It  would.  He  would  supersede 
them,  and  it  would  have  this  eflPect :  supposing 
a  standing  arbitrator  was  appointed,  it  would  be 
very  soon  known  what  the  particular  views  of 
that  individual  are ;  and  those  who  wish  to  have 
something  different  done  to  what  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  have  suggested,  would 
at  once,  if  they  saw  that  it  agreed  with  his  views, 
go  to  him  and  get  it  done. 

1447.  May  £  ask  if  vou  are  quite  certain,  in 
your  answer  to  the  honourable  Member  for 
Chelsea,  and  the  honourable  Member  for  Mid- 
Surrey,  that  no  contribution  has  been  given  to 
the  Fulham  District  Board  ? — No ;  I  speak  with 
some  reserve. 

1448.  Are  you  certain  of  it  ? — Xo ;  all  I  said 
was  that  1  did  not  remember  it. 

1449.  You  are  not  certain  of  the  accuracy  of 
your  answer  with  regard  to  contributions  to 
Fulham  or  Wandsworth  ? — I  only  gave  answer 
as  to  my  recollection  of  the  matter. 

1450.  The  Chairman.^  My  honourable  friend 
on  the  right  asked  you  rather  an  interesting 
question  as  to  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the 
opposition  with  the  cost  of  doing  the  works  ;  but 
my  honourable  friend  asked  whether  it  could  not 
be  better  expended ;  that  is  a  question  of  quality, 
but  I  want  to  be  quite  sure  about  the  answer  in 
quantity.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  you 
think  that  the  cost  of  the  opposition  if  expended 
upon  the  works,  would  be  all  that  you  require? — 
I  do.  I  put  it  in  this  way :  my  estimate  being 
55,000/.,  and  my  belief  being  that  the  owners 
could  do  it  for  half  that  money,  I  ani  sure  that  the 
two  inquiries  before  this  Housr,  re^M^esented  by 
my  learned  friends  there,  will  not  come  very 
much  short  of  that  money. 

1451.  As  to  the  question  of  the  public  roads  in 
Fulham,  and  I  take  them  as  an  example  of 
public  roads  generally,  do  you  consider  that  the 
flood  would  in  any  way  damage  those  roads  ? — 
Not  the  roads  themselves  ;  but  it  would  flow  over 
those  roads  into  the  houses  upon  those  roads^  a^d 
flow  along  the  roads,  and  get  into  property  and 
do  mischief. 

1452.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  questioii 
which  you  think  is  within  your  province  to 
answer.  I  want  to  know  the  general  position  in 
which  the  Fulham  district  stands  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  as  regards  roads.  Does 
the  district  board  maintain  the  roads  ? — They  do. 
Thev  maintain  all  the  roads. 

1453.  Do  you  know  of  any  parallel  case  inde- 
pendent of  the  river  in  which  there  would  be  any 
claim  made  upon  the  district  board  with  regard 
to  a  public  road  similar  (o  that  which  you  piiopose 
to  make  to  prevent  the  flooding  from  the  river  ? 
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— res.  I  fail  to  draw  any  distinction  between 
tlie  maintenance  of  the  wall  which  supports  that 
road  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  wall  to  a  proper 
height  to  protect  the  road ;  it  is  one  work,  and 
one  and  the  same  liability. 

1454.  In  the  one  case  it  is  to  protect  the  road, 
is  it  not ;  and  in  the  other  case  to  protect  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  road  from  injury  ? — Yes, 
an<f  the  houses  upon  that  road. 

1455.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  the 
Board,  as  having  the  responsibility  of  the  road 
upon  them,  are  called  upon  to  do  any  work  with 
regard  to  that  road  to  prevent  any  injury  to  any 
other  part  of  the  district  ? — I  apprehend  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Board  so  to  construct  and  maintain 
the  road,  that  it  shall  not  be  a  nuisance  to  the 
houses  upon  that  road ;  they  must  sweep  the  mud 
off  the  road. 

1456.  And  you  consider  that  the  flood  break- 
ing over  the  road  makes  the  road  a  nui>ance  ? — 
It  makes  it  an  inefficient  road,  and  a  nuisance. 

1457.  You  stated  in  several  of  your  answers 
that  you  considered  that  owners  generally,  that 
is  to  "say,  wharf  owners,  gaining  tneir  living  by 
the  river,  have  a  special  claim  thrown  upon  them 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  they  could,  the  river  from 
doing  harm  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1458.  Would  that  apply  as  much  to  the  Board 
as  the  owners  of  this  road  ;  does  the  river  advan- 
tage the  road  ? — In  some  cases  it  does,  that  is  to 
say,  that  there  are  public  draw-docks,  and  to 
some  of  tiiose  docks  communications  from  the 
river ;  where  there  are  draw-docks  or  any  com- 
munication of  that  kind  for  the  public,  it  does. 

1459.  Is  the  road  there  in  order  to  give  com- 
munication to  the  river  ? — I  think  at  the  Mall 
there  are  «teps  from  the  Mall  down  to  the  river, 
and,  so  far,  the  road  itself  is  a  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  river,  and  is  benefited  by 
it. 

1460.  I  will  now  go  to  another  point.  One 
of  the  learned  counsel,  I  think  the  counsel  for 
Limehouse,  complained  against  that  provision  in 
your  Bill  which  fastens  compensation  upon  the 
metropolitan  ratepayers,  on  the  ground  that 
those  owners  who  had  acted  without  compulsion 
would  not  be  compensated,  whereas  those  who 
put  difficulties  in  the  way  would  be ;  I  want  to 


ask  whether  you  can  give  us  any  practical  infor-  gir  j.  ^. 
mation  as  to  whether  the  works  that  have  been  Baza^te 
done  by  owners  are  such  as  would  be  likely  to  c.b. 

have  given  any  reasonable  claim  for  compensa-         

tion  ? — It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  that  ques-  ^  ^*y  ^^79- 

tion ;  it  is  rather  difficult  to  know,  when  evidence 

is  produced  showing  a  claim  for  compensation 

before  an  arbitrator,  what  view  the  arbitrator  may 

take  of  that  evidence  ;  but  my  own  opinion  is, 

that  by  the  arrangements  which  we  propose  to 

make,  and  which  have  been  made  in  other  cases, 

the  works  may  be  done  without  any  serious  injury 

to  the  property. 

1461.  Have  you  heard  of  any  case  in  which 
the  owner  has  stated.  Well,  I  have  done  what 
you  told  me,  but  I  have  done  so  with  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  my  business  ? — No,  on  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Cory  said,  I  objected  to  do  it  at 
first,  I  came  here  and  opposed  you  in  Com- 
mittee; now  I  have  done  so,  I  find  it  the 
greatest  advantage  to  me ;  whereas  it  seems. we 
could  not  get  to  our  warehouses,  now  we  are 
protected  thoroughly  from  floods. 

1462.  Have  you  auy  case  whatever  of  any 
owner  who  has  done  these  works  and  has  made  a 
complaint  that  they  have  interfered  with  his 
business  afterwards  ? — None. 

1463.  Sir  Trevor  LawrcnceJ]  Have  you  made 
any  calculation  as  to  what  would  be  the  neces- 
sary rate  in  any  of  the  different  districts  if  the 
districts  were  to  do  the  work  ;  for  instance,  take 
the  district  I  referred  to  before,  the  district  of 
Wandsworth  ;  if  the  expenditure  of  the  district 
is  10,000  /.,  which  I  understand  roughly  it  may 
be,  do  you  know  what  the  rateable  value  is  ? — 
I  have  not  gone  into  that  calculation,  though  it 
is  a  calculation  easily  nade. 

1464.  If  it  is  raised  by  a  rate  it  would  come  to 
about  7  d.  in  the  £.,  but  you  know  nothing  of 
it  ? — No,  I  have  not  gone  into  calculation. 

1465.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,^  Could  you  put  in  a 
return  showing  the  amount  of  moneys  paid  or 
agreed  to  be  contributed  by  the  Board  towards 
the  cost  of  local  improvements  in  the  metropolis, 
from  the  1st  of  January  1856  to  the  present  date  ? 
— I  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Cory  Havers,  sworn;  Examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 


1466.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
William  Cory  &  Sons,  of  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth,  coal  9ierchants  ? — I  am. 

1467.  I  believe  in  the  year  1818  you  took  a 
lease  trom  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  of  the  wharf 
which  we  know  as  Cory's  Wharf? — ^Yes  ;  it  is 
midway  between  Waterloo  and  Blackfriars 
Bridge. 

1468.  In  the  Session  of  1877,  in  consequence 
of  the  Bill  which  was  then  promoted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  I  beHeve  you 
presented  a  petition  agunst  the  Bill,  and  ap* 
peared  here  upon  that  petition  ? — We  did. 

1469.  And  were  represented  by  counsel  at 
that  time  ? — We  were. 

1470.  Was  the  main  ground  of  the  petition, 
which  I  have  here,  and  which  is  very  long, 
that  you  thought  .Ae  Board  were  seeking  very 
strong  powers,  and  that  the  raising  of  your 
wharf  would  create  a  yerv  serious  inconvenience 
to  your  traffic? — We  tliougfat  that  it  would 
make  a  permanent  increase  oi  wages. 

0.89. 


1471.  You  did  present  a  very  long  petition   m,.  ifn^^^^ 
stating  many  defects  in  the  Bill ;  you  were  of         ««^*- 
opinion  then,  and  expressed  the  opinion,  that  any 
raising  of  your  wharf  would  not  leave  sufficient 
headway  for  getting  into  your  offices  ? — Yes. 

1472.  And  I  think  you  also  were  lessees  not 
only  of  that  wharf  but  of  other  wharves  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  were  not  you? — 
Yes. 

1473.  After  our  Bill  in  1877  was  rejected,  was 
this  matter  a  good  deal  discussed  amongst  the 
different  members  of  your  firm? — It  was. 

1474.  And  in  consequence  of  the  fear  of 
damage  to  your  own  wharf,  did  you  then,  not- 
withstanding your  opposition,  do  the  work  to 
your  wharf  at  your  own  expense  ? — It  was  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Worts. 

1475.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
pointed  out  to  you  what  they  really  required  ? — 
Yes. 

I  4  1476.  And 
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1476.  And  you  did  the  work  yourselves? — 
Yes. 

1477.  Did  you  find  that  the  expense  of  doing 
those  works  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  pointed  out  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
inconsiderable,  compared  witn  what  you  were  led 
to  suppose  would  be  the  cost? — Yes. 

1478.  Was  the  expense  of  all  those  works 
somewhat  less  than  the  damage  you  had  ex- 
perienced in  some  one  of  the  floodings? — Not 
more  than  that,  certainly. 

1479.  ^fow  the  works  have  been  done  ?  —Yes. 

1480.  And  your  wharf  is  now  safely  protected 
from  floods  ? — Yes. 

1481.  Has  it  resulted  in  any  inconvenience 
whatever  in  the  working  of  your  wharf  since 
that  time  ? — No,  none. 

1482.  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  what  the 
cost  was  ? — Between  61  Z.  and  62  I, 

1483.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leiffhton.'\  What  is  the 
length  of  frontage  ? — About  80  feet  of  frontage. 

1484.  Mr.  Crtpps.']  It  is  a  very  large  wharf, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  but  of  course  the  cost  at  our 
wharf  is  no  guide  for  other  wharves. 

1485.  Sir  Trevor  Laiorence,']  Was  it  less  than 
the  Board's  estimate  ? — I  have  no  idea  what  the 
Board's  estimate  was. 

1486.  Mr.  Cripps.l  You  say  that  the  incon- 
venience has  been,  comparatively  speaking,  very 
slight  or  niLf  and  the  wages  you  pay  for  doing 
the  same  work  have  not  been  increased  ? — Not 
at  all. 

1487.  In  consequence  of  that  you  are  no 
petitioner  against  the  present  Bill,  though  you 
were  against  the  other  ? — I  am  not. 

1488.  I  daresay  if  you  had  known  what  would 
have  been  the  cost  of  what  you  were  asked  to  do, 
it  would  have  been  done  long  ago,  and  some  of 
the  floods  would  have  been  stopped?— We  did 
not  think  it  was  possible  to  do  it  so  easily  as  we 
have  found  it. 

1489.  The  effect  of  the  experiment  has  been 
very  satisfactory  to  you  ?— Very. 

1490.  That  is  the  wharf,  is  it  not  (handing  a 
picture  to  the  Witness)  ? — That  is  -the  wharf. 

1491.  The  Chairmanr\  What  is  the  height  of 
the  wall  ? — I  should  thinlc  under  two  feet. 

1492.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton.]  You  put  the 
coping  on  the  top  which  was  on  the  ground 
before  ? — Yes. 

1493.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.]  That  wall  is  80 
feet  long? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  long  as 
.that. 

1494.  The  Chairman.']  Is  your  business  mainly 
*coal  wharf? — Entirely  coal  wharf. 

1495.  And  you  find  no  diflSculty  in  getting  the 
coal  up  to  the  wharf? — Not  the  least. 

1496.  If  you  had  power  of  claiming  complensa- 
tion  you  would  not  have  attempted  to  claim  it? 
— ^  e  have  nothinjr  to  claim  lor. 


Cross-^examined  by  Mr.  Bidder. 

1497.  I  understand  that  you,  more  or  less, 
suffered  from  floods  ?  —Yes. 

1498.  And  it  has  been  an  inconvenience  to 
you  ? — Yes. 

1499.  And  it  was  worth  your  while  to  spend 
60  /.  for  your  own  sakes  ? — ^Yes. 

1500.  Is  the  red  brick  what  you  have  done  ? 
— Something  beyond  that. 

1501.  You  have  suffered  from  the  infliction  of 
the  floods,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  you  that  by 


that  small  expenditure  you  could  protect  your. 
selves  V — No ;  we  were  under  the  impresaonik: 
stopping  the  water  coming  in  would  be  at' 
expensive  that  it  would  be  worse  than  brin^ 
flooded. 

1502.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  ther? 
are  other  persons  not  dealing  in  coal  who  woo]^ 
be  greatly  inconvenienced  by  it  ? — Undoubt^dlj, 
ours  is  an  exceptional  case.  I  know  notliia; 
about  other  people's.  I  should  rather  say  tk 
every  case  is  an  exceptional  case.  A  man  vm 
be  judged  by  his  business  and  the  style  of  E 
wharf. 

1503.  Inconsequence  of  that  you  have  bee 
converted,  as  far  as  I  understand,  and  \vm 
done  for  your  own  sakes  that  which  you  fouuc 
profitable  to  do,  you  are  satisfied  ? — We  are 
satisfied,  personally. 

1504.  Are  you  prepared  now  to  do  any  furtker 
works  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worb 
choose  to  order? — It  is  impossible  to  saytla 
until  I  know  what  the  works  are. 

1 505.  But  knowing  what  the  works  are  or  m 
be,  are  you  prepared  to  undertake  to  do>  anytkin; 
that  they  may  hereafter  think  proper  to  order 
you  to  do  ? — Certainly  not,  if  I  can  help  it 

1506.  Are  you  aware  that  if  this  Bill  passes 
you  will  be  bound  to  do  anythinor  in  future  wkkk 
they  order  you  to  do  ? — I  looked  at  the  Bill,aii!! 
it  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  verv  wide  scope. 

1507.  Do  you  approve  of  it  in  that  sense?- 
That  is  a  matter  which  I  have  not  considerei 

1508.  Do  you  approve  of  being  put  under  tb 
liability  to  do  any  further  works  hereafter  tk 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  choose  t 
order  ?  -  Certainly  not. 

1509.  Then  you  object  to  the  BiH  in  tk 
respect  ?— I  have  not  studied  the  matter. 

1510.  If  the  Bill  has  that  effect  you  object  to 
it  ?— We  shelved  the  Bill  as  soon  as  it  arriTei 
for  fear  we  should  be  tempted  to  spend  more 
money  in  opposing  it,  and  we  did  not  read  it  Aj 
we  had  already  performed  our  part  we  were  ncc 
willing  to  spend  any  money  further.  We  to 
done  our  work,  and  we  have  nothing  further  tD 
do. 

1511.  You  come  here  under  the  impresaoi 
that  you  have  done  your  work,  and  that  you  w 
scot-free  ? — We  hope  so. 

1512.  Now  if  it  turns  out  that  the  M"^ 
impose  upon  you  the  liability  at  ieiny  future  time 
to  do  any  further  works  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  choose  to  order,  do  you  approTe 
of  it  ? — Of  course  we  should  not. 

1513.  As  you  live  by  the  waterside  I  willtsk 
you  this  question :  in  point  of  fact  have  not  the 
floods  been  more  frequent  and  more  severe  sukk 
the  embankment  was  made  than  they  ever  wei« 
before  ? — I  think  we  commenced  at  Cory's  Wlwit 
about  the  same  time  as  the  embankment,  thert- 
fore  I  cannot  answer  of  my  own  knowledge. 

1514.  You  know  that  floods  since  the  embank- 
ments have  been  made  are  higher  than 
ever  were  before  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 


'     Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne, 

1515.  Your  frontage  is  only  80  feet,  I  think- 
That  is  a  mere  guess  on  my  part. 

1516.  It  may  be  less  ?— It  may  be  less. 

1517.  It  is  not  a  dock? — No. 

1518.  Only    the    river  ?— Only    the   rifcr 

frontage. 

^  1519.  Tou 
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1519.  You  opposed  the  Bill  of  1877  because 
you  thought  that  if  that  Bill  passed  into  law,  you 
might  be  put  to  permanent  expense  in  the  waj 
of  wages  ? — Yes. 

1520.  But  if  this  Bill  would  put  you  to  the 
same  permanent  expense  you  would  oppose  this 
too,  would  you  notr — We  have  since  found  our 
idea  fallacious. 

1521.  That  is,  if  you  find  the  works  you  have 
made  are  permanent ;  but  if  they  had  the  right  to 
order  works  which  would  put  you,  besides  the 
works  you  have  already  done,  to  permanent 
expense  for  wages,  would  your  answer  be  different 
to  what  you  have  already  given?— I  think  it 
would. 

Ke-e;camined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

1522.  You  say  these  works  were  done  by  the 
advice  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  ? — Yes. 

1523.  Do  you  know  the  height  to  which  they 
consider  it  necessary  that  all  premises  should  be 
raised ;  five  feet  above  Trinity  high  water  mark  ? 
Yes. 

1 524.  Are  your  works  raised  up  to  that  height  ? 
— I  believe  so. 

1525.  And  they  therefore  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  ? — I  think  so. 

1526.  Sir  James  McQareUHogg.l  May.  I  ask 

{rou,  from  the  experience  you  have  had  n*om  the 
ast  Act,  1877,  oi  what  the  Board  have  required, 
that,  supposing  the  tide  rose  higher,  and  you 
were  asked  by  the  Board  to  put  a  course  or  two 
of  bricks  upon  the  top  of  your  present  wall, 
would  you  have  any  objection  to  do  it? — I  think 
not. 

1527.  Would  you  prefer  putting  a  course  or 
two  of  bricks  upon  it,  or  being  flooded  ? — If,  as  I 
imagine,  putting  a  course  or  two  of  bricks  could 
not  increase  our  permanent  wages,  we  would 
prefer  that  to  being  flooded. 

1528.  And  you  see  no  diflSculty  in  doing  it? 
— None  whatever. 

1529.  Mr.  Alexander  Brown.']  This  Bill  is  to 


prevent  the  flowing  of  the  Thames   over  its  Mr.  H§»ers. 
banks  ? — Yes.  -li^^^o 

1530.  Therefore,  when  you  have  that  some-  «^V*879- 
thing  on  your  premises  which    satisfies  those 
conditions,  you  have  satisfied  this  Bill ;  is  that 

so  ? — I  imagine  so. 

1531.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  J]  I  do  not  wish 
jrou  to  answer  the  question  if  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  do  so;  we  have  heard  from  the 
engineer  that,  if  the  money  expended  in  opposing 
the  Bill  had  been  spent  upon  the  works  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  floods,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient;  have  you  any  objection  to  tell  us 
what  it  cost  you  to  oppose  the  Bill  ? — Not  the 
least ;  I  think  it  was  about  400/. 

1532.  The  Chairman,']  As  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, you  would  not  again  spend  the  400/. 
which  you  had  to  spend  in  1877  ? — Certainly 
not. 

1533.  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks,]  Do  you  take  any 
precautions  for  having  the  slide  closed  at  night, 
or  on  Sundays? — We  keep  it  always  closed, 
except  when  we  want  it  open ;  instead  of  taking 
care  that  it  shall  be  closed  when  there  is  danger, 
we  make  a  rule  that  it  shall  be  closed,  except 
when  we  use  the  wharf. 

1534.  It  is  a  continuous  block? — It  is  a  con- 
tinuous block,  except  when  we  want  to  use  it  for 
the  purposes  of  our  business. 

1535.  The  Chairman]  You  said  you  could 
not  answer  for  other  wharfingers,  but  are  there 
any  exceptionally  particular  circumstances  which 
made  it  easier  for  you  to  do  it  than  for  others  ? — 
I  understand  that  the  level  of  the  river  wall  at 
every  wharf  varies,  therefore  a  great  many  may 
have  more  to  do  than  I  had. 

1536.  Are  you  in  an  exceptionally  good  posi- 
tion ? — No  ;  I  should  think  it  is  an  ordinary 
case. 

1537.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  answer  for  other 
people,  but  you  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
yours  are  different  from  most  of  the  wharves  ? — 
No. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Farnpield,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick. 


1538.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Poplar  District 
Board,  are  you  not?— I  am. 

1539.  That  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames, 
which  includes  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  the  Mill- 
wall  Docks,  is  it  not?  — The  Ide  of  Dogs  is  a 
portion  of  the  Poplar  district,  but  our  district 
extends  to  Victoria  Park. 

1540.  There  is  a  considerable  river  wall  and 
frontage  there,  is  there  not  ?  —  Over  three 
miles. 

1541.  Have  all  the  works  that  have  been  re- 

Juired  as  defences  against  the  flooding  of  the 
istrict  from  the  Thames  practically  all  'been 
done  in  this  district? — They  have  been  practi- 
caUy  all  done;  there  are  only  three  small 
instances  in  which  they  have  not  been  done* 

1542.  What  works  are  those? — There  is  a 
little  piece  at  Blackwall ;  the  property  is  in 
Chancery,  and  at  the  present  moment  that  is  the 
difficulty ;  and  there  is  a  small  unprotected  piece 
at  the  London  and  North  Western  Kailway 
works;  they  are  now  in  progress;  there  is  a 
small  piece  which  they  have  not  actually 
arranged  to  take  into  their  wharfage,  that  is 
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unprotected ;  and  the  third  little  piece  is  just  by  Mr. 

the  Folly  House  in  Stewart's-road.  Farnfieid, 

1543.  A  great  number  of  comparatively  poor  ~ 
people  reside  in  the   district? — A  very  great 

many. 

1544.  And  the  floods  of  1876  and  1877  caused 
a  great  deal  of  suffering,  and  a  great  deal  of 
damage?— In  1876  it  did;  in  1877,  we  were 
practicallyprotected. 

1545.  Was  that  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
district  board  ? — ^It  was  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  district  board,  and  the  notices  I  gave  to 
every  lessee  and  person  owning  river  frontage  to 
raise  their  frontages.  Practically  the  district 
was  secured,  except  at  the  Orchard  House. 

1546.  Did  the  owners  and  lessees  comply  with 
those  notices  at  their  own  cost? — Yes,  at  their 
own  cost. 

1547.  Have  you,  as  clerk  to  the  district, 
ascertained  whether  there  has  been  any  real 
complaints  made  that  complying  with  this  notice 
has  injured  people's  business,  or  put  them  to 
expense  in  carrying  on  dieir  business,  or 
damaged  their  premises  ? — I  have  heard  no  com- 

K  plaints. 
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Sfr.        plaints^  and  we  hare  had  a  ready  eompliance 
Farnfield.    with  our  notice. 

1548.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact,  tiiat  of  late 

«  May  1879.  yenrg  pnyate  premises  haye  been  brought  down 

to  the  Thames  for  the  sake  of  the  river? — Yes, 
beyond  our  ordinary  protection  wall. 

1549.  What  has  become  of  the  footway  roQnd 
the  island  there  ? — It  has  become  absorbed  alto- 
gether nearly  in  the  wharves. 

1550.  *  And  from  time  to  time  it  has  been 
stopped  by  order  of  the  justices? — By  order  of 
the  justices  in  the  first  instance,  but  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  it  has  been  stopped  with 
the  consent  of  my  board. 

1551.  Upon  the  terms  that  you  have  other 
accommodation  provided  in  the  rear? — In  the 
rear  public  roads  have  been  made,  and  we  have 
always  kept  doors,  and  duplicate  keys,  in  order 
that  we  might  go  in  and  save  our  rights. 

1552.  Have  the  waterside  owners,  wlio  have 
thus  got  the  benefit  of  a  direct  frontage  on  the 
river,  undertaken  to  keep  up  the  wall  ? — In 
every  case  they  have  undertaken  with  us  to  keep 
up  our  front ;  the  old  wall  is  absorbed,  and  they 
have  undertaken  to  keep  up  their  frontage  five 
feet  above  Trinity,  so  as  to  protect  the  in-lying 
districts  from  floods. 

1553.  It  is  a  transfer  of  the  old  wall  into  new 
premises,  which  they  are  allowed  to  bring  up  to 
the.  margin  of  the  river? — With  another  foot 
added. 

1554.  Formerly  these  appropriations  used  to  eo 
to  the  coroner  ? — Forty  yeai-s  ago  I  find  that  tme 
coroner  held  an  inquisition  to  stop  up  the  walls, 
now  known  as  Morton's  walls,  near  the  second 
bridge  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Com- 
pany ;  the  jury  viewed  the  site  then,  and  made 
mquiry,  and  it  was  stopped  under  that  inquisi* 
tion ;  that  was  the  first  instance  of  the  Marsh  wall 
being  stopped. 

1555.  Smce  then  practically  almoBt  all  of  it 
has  been  absorbed? — Since  then  Sir  William 
Cubitt  has  absorbed  some  by  license  from  the 
Conservators,  and  the  justices  have  absorbed 
some. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder, 

1556.  Under  what  power  were  these  notices 
served  ? — No  powers  at  dl,  except  that  the  Board 
of  Works  called  upcm  the  owners  to  do  the  works, 
and  they  did  it. 

1557.  Under  any  statutory  power? — I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  statutory  power  to  give 

notice. 

1558.  You  took  the  chance  that  they  would 
not  find  it  out  ? — I  do  not  admit  that 

1559.  How  many  notices  were  served  ? — There 
are  90  manufactories  in  the  Isle  of  Dc^s. 

1560.  How  many  received  notices  ? — I  should 
think  130,  though  I  cannot  pledge  myself. 

1561.  Have  you  a  copy  of  one  of  rtie  notices  ? 
— No,  I  have  not 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Prior  GoMney. 

1562.  I  believe  that  most  of  this  property  of 
yours  is  held  by  large  wharf  owners  and  owners 
of  docks  ? — Bound  the  Isle  of  Dogs  there  are 
96  wharves. 

1663.  As  a  matter  of  fact  your  board  had  little 
'     to  do  after  serving  the  notices  themselves  ? — Our 
board  had  little  to  do  but  serve  the  notices,  and 
llie  lessees  complied  with  them. 


1564.  Have  there  been  any  roads  improred 
lately  in  your  district  or  any  improyementti  ?— 
There  have  been  several  williin  tlie  last  three 
years. 

1585.  For  which  you  have  had  contribntioDs 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ?— Wc 
hare  head  cxmtricmtions  fr*om  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  three  times  within  the  last  two 
yean. 

1566.  What  is  the  extent  of  those?— There 
was  a  comparatively  large  one  to  the  Canal  lion 
Worics  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs;  we  had  nearlj 
1,000/.  from  the  MetropotitaB  Board  of  Works. 

1567.  Mav  I  take  it  that  you  have  had  2,000 i 
or  3,000  /.  altogether  ? — Probably  so ;  I  cannot 
limit  myseJf  to  the  figures. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Brown. 

1568.  In  your  examination  in  chief,  you  said 
that  the  original  boundary  before  the  work  wss 
done  was  more  inland  than  the  boundary  as  it 
now  exists  ? — The  original  boundary  was  what 
we  call  the  Marsh  wail,  which  was  a  wall  riglit 
round  the  island,  not  exactly  bounding  the  river, 
but  zigzag  right  round  the  island  four  feet  abore 
Trinity. 

1569*  And  you  have  advanced  your  works 
beyond  that  ? — No ;  the  lessees  by  stopping  up 
the  Marbh  wall  by  the  order  of  the  justices,  or 
under  the  coroner's  inquest,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Poplar  district,  have 
carried  their  wharves  nearer  to  the  river. 

1570.  How  much  land  has  been  gained  in  that 
way,  can  you  tell  me? — I  can  tell  yon  one 
particular  instance  where  the  Marsh  wall  is 
stopped  up,  and  the  Conservators  have  given  the 
license  ;^  there  is  nearly  one  acre  of  land  in  that 
particular  instance. 

1571.  That  gives  the  person  an  interest  in 
doing  the,  works,  which  are  commanded  to  be 
done,  does  not  it  ? — I  presume  adding  an  acre  of 
^and  is  an  advantage. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens* 

1572.  You  have  not  got  a  copy  of  the  notice 
here  ? — No. 

1573.  What  did  you  call  upon  the  owners  to 
do  ? — To  make  up  their  frontage  five  feet  above 
Trinity. 

•  1574.  How ?  "  Make  up"  is  a  general  term? 
— It  was  a  letter  signed  by  myself  as  solicitor  and 
clerk  to  the  board,  stating  that  in  consequence 
of  recent  inundations  damage  had  been  caused 
to  in-lying  houses,  and  therefore  acting  for  Ae 
Board  of  Works,  I  called  upon  them  to  nuse 
their  frontage  five  feet  above  ordinary  Trinity 
high  water. 

1575.  Raised  how,  by  earthwork,  or  wall,  or 
by  planking,  or  how  ? — We  did  not  give  them 
any  idea  as  to  what  they  had  to  do,  but  in  mfmj 
instances  they  have  raised  it  by  earthwork. 

1576.  Did  vou  yourself  form  any  notion  of 
the  expense  01  these  works? — Not  at  aU. 

1577.  You  sent  out  the  notices  broadcast;  yon 
did  not  inquire  into  the  expense;  you  cannot 
point  to  any  statutory  power  whatever  enabliif 
you  to  do  it? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick. 

1578.  Upon  the  question  of  teelaiming  de 
acre  of  land,  that  was  an  exceptional  ca0e7'^ 
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That  is  very  exoepdooAl,  for  this  reMon^  that  the 
Marsh  wall  in  that  particalar  instaiioe  was  400 
feet  away  from  the  present  frontage  of  the  river^ 
and  the^  gained^  by  licensie  from  the  Conaer- 
Tators^  liberty  to  take  the  outer  line  of  walls,  and 
they  reclaimed  it. 

1579.  And  there  had  been  an  inlet  ? — It  is  an 
inlet ;  it  is  not  marked  on  the  plan,  but  it  is  an 
inlet  called  the  Marsh-pond  inlet,  and  they  had 
liberty  from  the  Conservators  to  stop  up  the  front 
of  the  inlet. 

1580.  They  carried  liie  wall  along  what  is 

E radically  now  a  straight  line? — The  linje  of 
rentage,  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 

1581.  The  CAoinnoJi.]  Was  there  any  other 
case  siinilar  to  that  ?-~r  Not  where  an  acre  of 
ground  was  gained  ;  there  are  many  cases  where 
50  or  60  feet  was  gained. 

1582.  Sir  Charles  Dilke.]  Did  your  board 
spend  anything  in  these  proceedings  in  the  raising 
of  the  wall  ? — My  board  spent  some  few  years 
1^0  some  money  before  the  wall  was  absorbed  ; 
the  board  had  to  keep  up  the  river  wall,  but  as 
the  wall  was  absorbed,  the  expense  lessei^  and 
lessened,  and  now  we  have  only  three  little  places 
that  we  keep  up. 

1583.  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  in 
raiding  the  wall  during  the  last  few  years,  you 
have  spent  nothing  ? — We  have  spent  compara* 
tively  nothii]^;  the  lessees  have  spent  the 
money. 

1584.  Mr.  Chamberlain,']  Supposing  out  of 
your  frontage  of  three  miles,  a  mile  were  public 
road,  would  it  be  just  that  your  board  should  be 
called  uiion  to  do  all  the  work  .  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  road? — It  is  the  duty  of « very 
board  to  protect  the  public  road. 

1585.  But  if  you  were  of  opinion  that  the  road 
itself  would  not  be  injured  by  the  flood,  but  only 
the  property  behind  the  road,  would  you  then 
think  it  just  and  fair  that  your  board  should  find 
all  the  money  necessary  to  protect  the  road,  or 
rather  the  property  behind  it  ? — Judging  from  a 
similar  instance  we  have  had,  I  should  say  yea. 

1586.  What  was  it  ? — It  is  not  so  well,  but  we 
have  had  to  make  up  the  road  fronting  the  River 
Lea,  where  the  bank  dipped,  in  consequence  of 
the  river,  and  we  have  nad  to  spend  a  certain 
sum  of  money  in  keeping  up  the  bank,  in  re- 
forming the  bank. 

1587.  The  Chairman.']  What  was  the  dis- 
tance  ? — It  is  feet ;  not  a  mile. 

1588.  Who  made  you  do  it?— We  did  it  be- 
cause we  found  the  public  road  slipping. 

1589.  Mr.  Chamberlain,]  What  was  the  cost 
of  that,  10/.?— No;  some  290/.,  or  330/.,  or 
something  similar  to  that. 

1590.  What  are  the  improvements  for  which 
you  have  rec^ved  contributions  from  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  within  the  last  five 
years? — Tredegar-road,  Bow,  whioh  is  miles 
from  the  river  ;  we  oontinued  the  line  of  frontage 
by  pulling  down  to  projecting  houses  in  Canal- 
row  in  the  Isle  of  Do^Sy  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  a  direct  system  ;  the  Canal  Company  made  a 
new  bridge;  we  pulled  down  the  projecting 
houses  and  made  a  straight  thorou|^are 
through. 

1591.  Those  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  local 
roads,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

1592.  Not  main  roads  in  the  metropolis? — 
Tredegar-road  is  a  main  road  in  the  metropolis ; 
it  runs  from    Old  Ford-road   into    the  JSow 
road. 
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1593.  You  consider  that  it  was  jupt  thai  you 
should  receive  those  coatributaons  in  aid  of  tkeae 
roads  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wocks  ?«^ 
Yes. 

1594.  What  is  the  distinction  between  z^ 
ceivin^  contributions  for  the«e  roads  aDd 
receiving  ooatributions  for  preserving  a  public 
road  along  the  river  ? — I  do  not  thi^  there  ie 
any  contribution  given  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Wcnrks  for  repairing  our  public  roads. 

1595.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  one 
case  and  the  other  ? — The  duty  is  thrown  upon 
the  district  board  to  keep  up  their  roads  through 
their  district. 

1596.  The  duty  is  thrown  upoxx  the  district 
board  to  improve  their  communications? — Not 
necessarily.  The  district  board  improve,  as  far 
as  they  possibly  can,  their  intercommunications ; 
but  it  IS  part  and  parcel  of  the  metropolitan 
system  to  ask  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  contribute  to  the  improvements,  it  being  a 
metropolitan  necessity  as  well  as  a  district  neces- 
sity. 

1597.  I  know  the  practice  and  policy,  but  I 
ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  whether  there  is 
any  distinction  between  a  contribution  for  these 
roads  and  a  contribution  for  the  river  wall? — 
Keeping  up  the  road  is  a  public  duty  thrown 
upon  the  district :  vou  put  the  case  of  a  road 
liable  to  be  flooded  by  the  river  ;  the  keeping  up 
and  maintaining  that  road  for  the  benefit  oi  the 
public  is  a  duty  thrown  upon  the  district. 

1598.  Why  is  not  the  improvement  of  Tredegar- 
road  an  improvement  of  the  district? — If  we 
were  to  improve  every  place  we  see  we  could 
not  find  rates  enough  to  pay  for  the  improve- 
ment ;  we  nuist  take  them  in  turn. 

1599.  Then  you  put  it  merely  upon  the  plea 
of  your  poverty  ?— Not  upon  the  plea  of  poverty 
alone,  but  our  first  duty  is  to  keep  up  our  roads; 
our  second  duty  is,  as  time  and  opportunity 
occur,  to  improve  our  different  thoroughfares. 

1600.  Mr.  Birley.]  You  spoke  of  three  sustall 
places  withiA  the  limits  of  the  Poplar  district  not 
yet  protected  ? — Yes. 

1601.  At  the  time  of  the  flood  of  1877,  did  the 
district  suffer  from  the  frontages  not  being  pi-o- 
tected  ? — Very  little.  Cold  Harbour  is  made  up 
of  the  Cattle  Wharf  and  Brown's  Wharf,  <uid  oc^ 
or  two  other  large  wharves,  and  there  is  one  little 
court,  and  this  unprotected  part  flooded  that 
couit. 

1602.  But  no  serious  damage  was  done  to  the 
district  ?— If  o,  there  are  only  eight  or  ten  hcHAses. 

1603.  As  regards  the  other  two  places,  what 
do  you  say?— One  came  into  the  road  and 
damaged  nothing.  It  is  bounded  upon  the  one 
side  by  Stewart's  Ironworks,  and  the  other  side 
by  die  Yarrow  and  Company's  Torpedo  Works ; 
there  are  no  houses  there ;  the  third  one  is  near 
the  London  and  North  Western  and  Midland 
imf»:oveinents  at  Blackwall ;  there  are  ^  there 
seven  housses,  and  they  suffered  inconvenience ; 
they  were  flooded. 

1604.  Mr.  Wilbraham  Efferton.]  You  having 
repaired  your  own  banks  object  to  pay  a  metro- 
politan rate  for  those  who  have  not  repaired 
theirs?— My  board,  both  in  1877  and  1878, 
passed  a  resolution  that  they  would  not  opnose 
this  Bill ;  they  take  no  interest  in  the  Bill  what- 
ever, leaving  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  promote  their  Bill  and  carry  it  out 

1605.  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton.]  With  regard  to 
what  you  sud  as  to  the  wharfingers  coming  be- 

K  2  yond 
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Smfifeid. 
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^-  yond  the  wall,  you  said  there  was  an  understand- 
FamfieU.  jjjg  ^hat  they  should  keep  up  the  wall  when  they 
9  May  1870  t^'csp^tssed,  or  went  beyond  it,  what  was-  that 
understanding ;  was  it  a  written  understanding  ? 
^-I  said  that  when  thej  applied  to  the  Board  of 
Works  for  permission  to  close  up  small  portions  of 
the  Marsh  wall,  which  were  left,  in  consequence 
of  the  magistrate's  orders,  closing  up  the  lai^er 

Eieces,  they  applied  to  the  Boara  01  Works  for 
berty  to  close  those  pieces,  and  they  had  liberty 
to  do  so ;  and  they  gave  a  written  undertaking 
that  they  should  allow  free  access  to  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Works  to  see  that  the  wall  was 
kept  up ;  and  we  forced  them  to  keep  it  up  to  five 
feet  instead  of  four  feet. 

1606.  You  speak  of  the  Poplar  Board  only? 
— Yes,  the  Marsh  wall  was  really  a  thoroughfare 
right  round  the  island  on  the  top  of  the  bank ;  it 
was  Kentish  rag  Stone  on  the  river  side,  and 
grass  elopes  on  the  land  side ;  and  in  olden  times, 
30  years  ago,  the  land  itself  was  grazing  ground ; 
as  the  wharve^  came  into  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  they 
pushed  forward  beyond  these  Marsh  walls,  river 
wise,  and  in  consequence  of  that  the  whole  of  the 
Marsh  wall,  with  the  exception  of  two  little 
places,  is  entirely  absorbed  into  wharves. 

1607.  They  have  built  out  projections  ? — They 
have  built  out  projections  on  the  river  side  of 
the  Marsh  wall. 

1608.  And  when  they  were  allowed  to  do  it, 
they  entered  info  a  written  undertaking  that  they 
were  to  maintain  a  defence  against  the  river  ?— 
Five  feet  above  Trinity  high  water. 

1609.  That  was  laid  many  years  ago;  20  or 
30  years  ago  ? — No,  our  board  has  not  been  in 
existence  as  long  as  that. 

1610.  Five  or  ten  years  ago? — No,  the  first 
application  to  our  board  was  in  February  1859. 

1611.  Twenty  years  ago  ? — Yes,  and  upon  that 

Erecedent  we  have  worked  ever  since,  and  we 
ave  doors  in  each  of  these  instances,  and  dupli- 
cate keys  to  go  into  the  factories,  and  see  that 
they  do  these  works,  and  keep  the  walls  up. 

1612.  Under  that,  you  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  do  these  works  ? — No,  in  very 
many  instances  they  have  done  what  was  re- 
quired. 

1613.  Do  you  know  anything  about  your  oppo- 
site neighbours  at  Greenwich  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

1614.  What  did  they  gain  on  the  average ;  did 
they  go  between  high  and  low  water? — They 
gained  on  the  average  not  more  than  50  feet. 

1615.  The  board  formerly  maintained  the  wall, 
or  bank  ? — Not  the  board,  the  Poplar  and  Black- 
wdl  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

1616.  They  maintained  the  wall  — Yes. 

1617.  By  a. general  rate  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
those  Commissioners  did  it. 

1618.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  called 
a  wall  scot  down  the  river,  or  by  a  general  rate  ? 
—No. 

1619.  Could  you  find  it  out  if  required? — I 
could  if  I  were  down  in  Poplar. 

1 620.  Speaking  of  the  road  at  the  Lea  River, 
which  you  once  repaired  ;  that  was  only  repairing 
the  road? — That  is  a  road  that  is  very  much 
higher  than  the  river  wall. 

1621.  That  was  to  repair  the  road  ? — The  road 
began  to  slip  towards  the  river. 

1622.  It  was  not  a  bank  to  protect  the  land? 
— We  had  to  make  a  new  bank  with  piling.  The 
road  was  on  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  road 
slipped,  and  our  road  was  going. 

1623.  It  affected  some  land  beyond? — If  our 
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road  had  gone,  1  do  not  know  how  the  houses  on 
the  opposite  side  would  have  done. 

1624.  It  was  done  out  of  %  general  rate?— It 
was  done  out  of  the  general  rates  of  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  the  road  was,  not  oyer 
the  whole  district.  That  is  only  a  mere  matter 
of  bookkeeping. 

1625.  An  honourable  Member  asked  jou 
whether  you  could  draw  any  distinction  between 
such  a  work  as  that  and  such  a  work  as  was  con- 
tributed to  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  altering  a  street? — In  extending  a  thorough- 
fare. 

1626.  I  suppose,  from  what  you  said,  there  i« 
a  distinction  between  repairs  and  improvements? 
— I  said  that  the  duty  was  thrown  upon  us  as  a 
district  board,  to  keep  all  our  roads  in  repair,  and 
to  maintain  them  in  every  way. 

1627.  But  when  you  go  to  pull  down  houses 
and  widen  a  street,  or  extend  a  street,  that  is  an 
improvement  and  not  a  repair  ? — Yes. 

1628.  And  you  draw  a  distinction  between 
repairs  and  improvements  ? — Yes. 

1629.  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks.']  Have  you  an  im- 
provement  fund  and  a  borough  fund?— The 
district  board  is  composed  of  three  parishes  al- 
together. Everything  belonging  to  Poplar  is  put 
down  to  Poplar,  and  everything  belonging  to 
Bow  is  put  down  to  Bow,  and  then  there  is  a 
general  charge  rate  paid  to  each  parish  pro- 
portionate to  their  rateable  value. 

1630.  Have  you  your  accounts  in  hotch  potch, 
or  have  you  one  for  scavenging  and  another  for 
lighting? — In  Bow  and  Bromley  we  have  a 
general  rate,  a  sewer  rate,  and  a  lighting  rate. 

Ihe  general  rate  is  foi'  general  charges.  There 
is  the  sewer  rate,  the  scavenging,  the  watering, 
and  the  lighting  in  Poplar.  There  are  two  rates 
only. 

1631.  Sir  Trevor  Lcuorence.']  Do  you  consider 
that  the  prevention  of  these  floods  is  not  a  metro- 
politan improvement;  is  that  the  opinion  of  your 
Doard  ? — The  opinion  of  my  board  is  that  each 
district  should  do  their  own  work,  and  therefore 
they  called  upon  the  owners  and  lessees  to  do 
the  work. 

1632.  I  see  that  you  have  received  for  the  pur- 
chase and  formation  of  a  recreation  ground, 
6,000  L  ?— Yes. 

1633.  So  that  you  consider  the  Poplar  re- 
creation ground  is  a  metropolitan  improvement, 
but  keeping  the  water  of  the  Thames  within  the 
bank  is  not  one ;  how  do  you  reconcile  that?-j-I 
must  not  talk  about  the  Poplar  recreation 
ground. 

1634.  Mr.  Alexander  Brown.']  This  old  river 
wall  which  has  been  built  over  by  the  premises, 
does  it  belong  to  you,  or  is  it  given  up  to  the 
owners  ? — The  marsh  wall  belongs  to  us,  because 
it  really  and  truly  is  a  sewer.  It  is  called  a  sewer 
under  a  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  orders  of  the  justices  and  dif* 
ferent  things,  it  really  and  truly  is  absorbed  in 
the  different  wharves  around  the  island. 

1636.  I  will  put  this  case:  if  you  could  not 
repair  or  find  any  ovmer  to  repair  under  your 
agreement,  would  you  be  bound  to  maintain  that 
wall  ? — If  we  could  not  find  the  owner. 

1666.  Supposing  tiie  wall  was  broken  down, 
is  there  any  liability  upon  you  to  maintain  the 
wall  ? — I  should,  under  any  circumstances,  advise 
my  board  to  repair  the  wall. 

1637.  Sir  James  McGarel' Hog ff.]  And  charge 
the  expense,  no  doubt,  to  the  defaulting  owner? 

— I  should 
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— I  should  charge  the  expense  to  the  defaulting 
owner,  if  I  could  find  him. 

1638.  Then  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that 
the  Poplar  District  Board  does  not  require  any 
pressure  to  do  their  duty  ? — No. 

1639.  And  they  consider  it  part  of  their  duty 
to  repair  oU  the  thoroughfares  in  their  district  ? 
—Yes.  ^ 

1640.  And  they  consider  that  the  river  wall  is 
part  of  those  thoroughfares  ? — Yes. 

1641.  They  also  support  that  by  putting  in 
walls  wherever  it  is  necessary?— Yes. 

1642.  I  want  to  know  whether  any  of  these 
owners  could  have  brought  their  frontages  for- 
ward without  the  leave  of  the  district  board? — 
They  could  have  brought  their  frontages  forward, 
but  ihey  must  have  left  the  marsh  wall  in  the 
middle  of  their  premises. 

1643.  Did  you  give  them  leave  to  come  for- 
ward?— ^We  gave  them  leave  to  absorb  the 
marsh  wall ;  coming  forward  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  Conservators  of  the  river. 

1644.  Have  you  kept  the  right  of  entry  to  see 
that  they  do  their  duty  ? — Yes. 

1645.  And  your  district  board  can  go  in  and 
«ee  the  work  done  whenever  you  like  ? — We  have 
at  either  side  of  every  wharf  a  door  with  "  Poplar 
District  Board  of  Works  "  written  upon  it,  and 
duplicate  keys  in  the  office  labelled. 

1646.  Who  discharges  that  duty? — The  sur- 
veyor and  the  surveyor's  clerk  of  the  works 
discharge  the  duty. 

1647.  When  you  give  a  man  notice  to  raise 
the  walls,  do  you  give  plans  or  tell  him  how  to 
do  it  ? — No,  we  do  not  give  plans ;  we  sav  that 
he  is  to  raise  the  wall  five  feet  above  Trimty. 

1648.  You  do  not  trouble  yourselves  so  long 
as  he  keeps  the  water  out? — If  our  surveyor 
reported  that  they  had  done  the  work  there  was 
an  end  of  it. 

1649.  The  Chairman.']  As  to  the  illustration 
which  you  gave  with  reference  to  the  River  Lea, 


you  stated  that  you  had  made  the  road  safe         Mr. 
agaipst  the  flood  of  the  River  Lea  ?— Not  against     Fan^ld. 
the  flood  of  the  River  Lea ;  it  is  much  above  the  ■    ■■ 

River  Lea  ;  the  road  itself  is  supported  by  the  «  May  1879. 
bank ;  the  bank  gave  way  by  sinking  into  the 
Lea,  and  we  had  to  put  the  bank  back. 

1650.  You  said  your  road  was  slipping  away  ? 
— Yes. 

1651.  Then  you  had  to  make  that  repair  in 
order  to  keep  that  road  in  repair  ? — Yes. 

1652.  That  would  not  be  a  similar  case  to 
putting  up  a  bank  against  a  road  which  would 
not  be  injured  by  the  flood  ? — I  only  quoted  it  to 
show  that  there  was  a  duty  upon  any  district 
board  to  keep  their  public  roads  in  proper  con- 
dition for  the  use  of  the  public. 

1653.  Sir  Baldwyn  LeightonJ]  You  said  that 
the  marsh  wall  was  a  sewer ;  you  did  not  mean 
that  there  was  a  drain  under  it  ? — No,  it  is  a 
legal  term. 

1654.  Mr.  Cripps  (through  the  Committee).'] 
You  say  that  these  wharves  got  a  consideration 
for  having  to  keep  up  their  bank  ;  do  you  mean 
by  that  that  all  the  persons  upon  whom  you 
served  notice,  the  work  was  done,  or  only  by  a 
certain  number  of  them  ;  it  is  left  a  little  doubt- 
ful how  that  is  ? — In  many  instances  when  we 
gave  notice  to  keep  the  river  bank  up,  it  was 
where  the  marsh  wall  had  been  absorbed  years 
and  years  ago,  and  therefore  they  gained  no- 
thing, except  keeping  the  floods  out. 

1655.  About  how  many  cases  were  there 
where  the  river  wall  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
parties,  who  therefore  might  have  repaired  their 
wall  under  that  obligation  ? — You  mean  of  liiose 
upon  whom  notices  were  served  ? 

1656.  Yes  ?— Quite  half. 

1657.  Half  of  those  upon  whom  notices  were 
served  were  not  under  the  obligation  ? — No. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday y  5th  May  1879. 


Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 
Mr.  Alexander  BrowiL 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


MEMBERS   present: 


Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton. 
Sir  J  ames  McGarel-Hogg. 


The  Eight  Honourable  W.  E.  FOESTEK,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henrt  Law^  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 


Mr.  Law. 


1658.  You    are    a    Civil    Engineer,    and    a 
—          Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  I 

5  May  1879,  believe  ?— I  am. 

1659.  And  I  believe  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  tides  of  the  Eiver  Thames  bacK  to  the 
year  1837  ?— I  am. 

1660.  In  that  ^ear,  I  think,  you  became  a 
pupil  of  the  late  &ir  Isambard  Brunei,  and  were 
employed  upon  the  construction  of  the  Thames 
Tumiel? — Yes;  I  was  engaged  upon  its  com- 
pletion, at  the  Thames  Tunnel.  • 

.  1661.  May  I  take  it  that  the  whole  of  your 
professional  life  from  1837  to  1853,  was  spent 
upon  works  in  connection  with  the  Eiver  Thames  ? 
It  was  almost  exclusively  spent  upon  works  con- 
nected with  the  Eiver  Thames. 

1662.  The  evidence  which  you  gave  in  1877  as 
to  the  cause  of  hi^h  tides  and  consequent  floods 
in  the  Thames,  is  before  the  Committee ;  do  you 
wish  to  modii'y  that  evidence  in  anv  way  ? — No, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  whatever,  either  in  modifi- 
cation, or  I  may  say,  in  addition  to  that.  I  hold 
the  same  opinion  as  I  did  then. 

1663.  Tne  theory  advanced  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1877,  shortly  stated,  was  that  the  tide 
advances  with  a  certain  momentum  into  the 
Thames. 

Mr.  Bidder. 1  My  learned  friend  should 
leave  the  witness  to  state  his  own  evidence. 
The  evidence  of  1877  is  in  print. 

The  Chairman.']  I  do  not  know  how  the 
learned  Counsel  can  examine  the  witness  or 
help  us  unless  he  puts  his  question  in  some 

such  form  as  this. 

* 

1664.  Mr.  Bazalffette.]  The  theory  which  you 
advanced  in  1877  was,  that  the  tide  advances 
with  a  certain  momentum  into  the  Thames,  which 
momentum  carries  the  tide  up  and  expends  itself 
upon  certain  obstacles  it  encounters  in  its  progress, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  obstacles  are  removed  or 
reduced,  so  the  momentum  remains  longer  unex- 
pended and  the  tide  advances  further  up  ? — That 
18  so.  That  is  not  theory  but  the  result  of 
lengthened  experience.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  unexpended  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  and  it  has  to  be  exhausted  by  the 
sum  of  all  the  resistance  it  meets  with  as  the 
water  flows  up  the  Thames.  If  you  make  the 
passage  of  the  water  easier  by  taking  away  shoals 


and  removing  bridges,  and  othef  obstructions,  le» 
of  that  force  is  absorbed^  and  it  can  only  expend 
itself  bv  driving  up  the  water  to  a  great  height, 
which  it  does  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the 
height  of  the  tide  outside  being  4  or  5  feet,  the 
height  at  the  head  of  a  gradual  and  regularly 
contracted  bay  is  120,  and  in  Ae  Bristol  Channel, 
where  at  its  mouth  it  is  13  feet,  at  King  Koad  it 
is  40  feet,  and  sometimes  at  Chepstow  it  is 
between  60  and  70  feet. 

1665.  I  will  ask  you  to  summarise  in  one 
answer  the  question  of  the  removal  of  obstacles, 
which  has  tended  to  let  the  water  advance  further 
up  the  river  and  promote  flood  ? — The  most  not- 
able of  tho3'»  is  the  removal  of  the  shoals.  Pre- 
vious to  1857  the  only  dredging  which  took  pkce 
in  the  Thames  was  that  which  was  performed  by 
the  Trinity  Board  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
material  raised  as  ballast. 

1666.  The  Chairman.']  Will  you  explain  what 
you  mean  by  shoals  ? — By  shoals,  I  mean  those 
parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  which  are  higher 
than  the  general  level,  and  therefore  impede 
navigation.  I  have  here  two  exact  reprints  from 
the  Admiralty  Chart,  one  taken  in  1857  and  the 
other  in  1871  (producing  some  plans).  The 
portion  coloured  brown  upon  this  chart  are  those 
portions  of  the  river  having  less  depth  than  10 
leet  upon  them  at  low  water ;  the  portions 
coloured  blue  are  those  portions  of  the  river  that 
have  a  greater  depth  than  20  feet  upon  them  at 
low  water ;  the  parts  left  white  are  those  that 
have  an  intermediate  depth,  therefore  the  brown 
may  be  taken  as  expressmg  the  shoal  water,  and 
the  blue  as  expressing  the  deep  water. 

1667.  This  is  a  chart  from  Victoria  Docks 
down  to  Purfleet? — Yes/ the  comparison  of  the 
two  charts  will  show  the  great  changes  that  had 
then  been  made.  At  Dagenham,  tnere  was  a 
shoal  that  extended  half  way  across  the  river,  and 
barred  the  passage  of  vessels  up ;  there  was  another 
great  shoal  at  Barking ;  there  was  another  enor- 
mous shoal  at  Greenwich;  there  was  another  enor- 
mous shoal  at  Woolwich  ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
shoals  was  such  that  when  they  were  taken  away 
by  the  Conservancy  Board  gunpowder  had  to  be 
used  for  doing  it ;  that  was  the  reason  why  they 
never  were  removed  before,  because  when  the 
Trinity  Board  were  the  only  authority  that 
dredged,  they  confined  their  operations  to  dredg- 
ing 
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ing  ballast  for  the  purpose  of  bdlastmg  riiips ; 
but  in  1857  an  Act  was  passed  constituting  the 
present  Board  of  Conservators  and  giving  them 
power  and  funds  to  enable  them  to  dredge  the 
river,  simply  for  its  improvement ;  and  they  have 
carried  out  those  powers  to  a  very  great  extent 
since  that  date.  You  will  find  it  indicated  by 
this  column  in  this  Keport  of  1877,  in  Drawing 
No.  7.  They  commenced  it  in  1858,  and  the 
height  of  these  is  proportionate  to  the  amount 
expended  by  the  Consen^ancy  Board  in  dredging 
operations.  And  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee I  have  added  the  additional  years  which 
had  not  been  obtained  in  1877.  I  have  shown 
the  high  tides  occurring  since,  and  the  amount 
expended  since. 

1668.  Sir  Baldwin  Leiahton.']  What  is  that 
column  coloured  pink  ?— Ihe  column  "  Propor- 
tionate to  the  amo«uit  expended  by  the  Con- 
servators in  dredging  the  river." 

1669.  The  ChairmaH.'\  What  effect  has  the 
taking  away  of  those  shoals  had  upon  the  height 
of  the  tide  ? — ^When  the  tide  was  delivered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  if  it  met  with  the  obstruc- 
tion of  a  shoal,  which  it  had  to  surmount,  the 
water  had  all  to  be  lifted  over  that  shoal,  which, 
of  course,  absorbed  a  very  large  amount  of  power. 
It  is  the  same  thing  as  having  put  upon  a  rail- 
way a  rising  gradient  which  a  train  had  to  sur- 
mount. If  you  take  that  away  you  have 
lessened  the  resistance,  and  the  tide  runs  up  with 
80  much  more  force  unexpended.  The  removal 
of  shoals  was  one  great  cause,  the  removal  of  the 
bridges  was  another  cause ;  and,  in  fact,  the  re- 
moval of  every  obstruction  absorbed  a  part  of 
the  work  which  the  sea,  as  it  were,  had  generated 
at  Sheerness,  and  then  when  it  arrived  at  anv 
point  of  height  to  which  it  would  rise,  that  work 
would  be  proportionately  spent  upon  the  amount 
of  force  which  had  not  beep  absorbed,  and  which 
remained  to  be  expended  simply  in  raising  the 
water  up. 

1670.  I  observe  that  in  this  plan.  No.  7,  there 
was  a  high  flood  in  1841,  another  in  1845, 
another  in  1849,  another  in  1852,  and  one  in 
1854.  Then  there  appears  to  be  no  high  tide  till 
1867,  but  it  would  appear  from  this  plan  that 
there  were  from  1873  to  1876  as  many  high  tides 
before  these  shoals  were  removed  as  after  ? — Yes, 
there  were.  An  extremely  high  tide  is  caused 
by  accidental  circumstances,  having  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  river.  To  arrive  at  the  effect 
which  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
ehangee  in  the  river,  you  must  take  the  average 
over  a  long  term,  and  in  this  lon^tudinal  section. 
Drawing  No.  3,  the  relative  neights  of  high 
water  are  given,  and  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  them,  because  these  are  the  averages  of 
observations  extending  over  a  whole  year.  The 
tide  of  1845  is  the  bignest  tide  within  my  know- 
ledfi^e  in  the  Thames,  though  it  did  not  rise 
within  a  foot  of  the  height  of  the  tide  which  did 
so  much  mischief  in  November  1875. 

1671.  You  mean,  when  you  say  it  was  the 
highest  tide,  that  it  was  the  highest  tide  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  ? — No,  it  was  the  highest 
tide  above  the  normal  height  to  which  the  tide 
should  have  risen  by  the  Admiralty  tables. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  tide  rose  5  feet  8  inches 
above  the  height  to  which,  if  there  had  not  been 
accidental  circumstances,  it  would  have  risen. 

1 672.  How  is  the  tide  in  the  Admiral^  tablea 
ascertained  ? — That  is  ascertained  by  a  K>rmula» 
prepared  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  after  the  most 
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careful  and  continuous  observations,  for  over  40     Mr.  JUiw. 
years ;  and  unless  some  accidental  circumstances     •^       X 
occur,  they  give  Uie  height  of  the  tide  with  tie  ^     *^  ^  ^^' 
most  marvellous  accuracy. 

1673.  As  regards  this  particularly  high  tide, 
would  there  be  parts  oi  the  Thames  below 
London  Bridge  in  which  that  tide  would  be 
higher  than  this  tide  of  1876  ?— No. 

1674.  That  was  more  above  the  expectation 
than  this  one  was  ?— Yes/  if  a  very  high  tide 
occurs  at  neap  tide,  when  the  water  is  five  or  six 
feet  lower  than  the  extreme  tide,  it  does  not  rise 
as  high  as  the  extreme  tide  would. 

1675.  Mr.  Cripps."]  Have  you  explained  the 
big  black  lines? — I  am  now  doing  that.  (The 
WUneMS  explained  the  plan  to  the  Committee.) 
You  will  observe  that  the  very  high  tide  of  1875 
was  in  truth  only  4  feet  3  inches  above  the  pre- 
dicted height,  whereas  the  tide  of  1845  was  5 
feet  8  inches. 

1676.  The  Chairman,']  That  only  proves  that 
the  Admiralty  tables  were  wrong  in  tneir  calcu- 
lations ? — Not  so ;  they  were  not  wrong  in  their 
predictions,  but  accidental  circumstances  occurred. 

1677.  Mr.  Bazalgette.]  Old  London  Bridge 
was  removed  in  1834,  was  it  not?— Old  London 
Bridge  was  removed  in  1834. 

1678.  But  the  mass  of  debris  which  resulted 
from  the  removal  of  the  structure  was  retained 
in  the  river  till  a  much  more  recent  date,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes  ;  Old  London  Bridge  stood  upon  a  se- 
ries of  islands,  which  almost  blocked  up  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  and  though  the  old  structure  had 
been  pulled  down,  those  ft)undations  were  so  hard 
that  they  were  left  to  within  a  height  of  eight  feet 
of  low  water  until  1863;  it  was  only  in  1863  that 
the  full  effect  of  the  removal  of  London  Bridge  • 
was  felt  by  the  removal  of  it^  old  foundations. 

1679.  In  addition  to  the  shoals  which  formed 
at  London  Bridge,  were  liiese  large  shoals  exist- 
ing in  the  river  below  Westminster  Bridge  ? — 
There  were  very  extensive  shoals  in  the  river  off 
Whitehall  Gardens  and  Montague  House,  which 
were  not  dredged  by  the  Conservators  at  the 
request  of  the  trustees  of  Old  Westminster 
Bridge,  because  they  felt  that  if  that  ^oal  were 
taken  away  the  bridge  itself  would  £aI1  ;  and  that 
shoal  dried  in  the  centre  of  the  river  at  low  water 
at  extreme  low  tides.  That  shoal  was  not  re- 
moved until  about  1867. 

1680.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
any  important  dredging  operations  were  carried 
on  between  London  Bridge  and  Chelsea  before 
1864  ?— They  were  not.  The  principal  dredging 
operations  above  bridffe  were  carried  on  between 
1874  and  1875,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
trouble  the  Committee  with  those  extracts  from 
the  Report,  but  I  have  the  Report  of  the  Thames 
Conservators,  presented  annually  to  Parliament, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  their  dredging 
operations  commenced  in  1858,  and  that  no  very 
extensive  operations  in  the  dredging  of  the  Upper 
Thames  were  carried  out  till  1874,  1875,  1876, 
and  1877,  and  it  is  those  which  conduced  in  the 
greatest  degree  to  allow  the  water  to  rise  higher 
and  cause  these  extensive  floods. 

1681.  In  1874  and  1875  the  Conservators  were 
engaged  in  important  dredging  operations  at 
Waterloo  Bridc:e,  Lambeth,  Vauxhall,  Rich- 
mond, and  Ted£ngton  ? — Yes^  it  is  so  stated  in 
their  Report, 

1682.  When  it  is  stated  that  shoals,  according 
to  your  view,  played  an  important  part  as  an 
operating  cause  of  the  overflow  of  the  Thames,  I 
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Mr.  Xaio.     will  ask  this  question  first :  has  the  construction 

— —        of  the  Thames  Embankment^  in  your  opinion,  in 

5  May  1 879.  any  way  contributed  to  the  recent  overflow  of  the 

Thames  ? — I  consider  that  the  construction  of  the 
Embankment  has  diminished  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  river  inappreciably ;  but  it  has 
tended  to  reduce  it  both  above  and  below  the 
Embankment ;  at  all  times  of  the  tide  it  has  had 
that  effect  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
tide.  If  you  ask  me  Whether  the  construction  of 
the  Embankment  has  increased  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  sea,  I  say.  Yes ;  that  is  because,  of 
course,  you  have  taken  away  a  capacity  of 
900,000  tons  of  space,  and  you  have  not 
diminished  the  quantity  of  water.  It  has  not 
produced  that  effect  in  the  Thames  onlj,  but 
throughout  the  whole  ocean  that  effect  is  pro- 
duced. 

1683.  Would  the  effect  of  the  construction  of 
the  Embankment  be  to  interpose  an  additional 
resisting  surface  to  the  momentum  of  the  tide  ? — 
It  is  eo.  You  have  a  narrow  portion  of  the  river 
at  Southwark,  and  you  have  a  very  narrow  por- 
tion of  the  river  at  Vauxhall  ;  and  fhe  Embank- 
ment has  simply  partially  filled  up  the  hole  which 
there  existed,  and  has  now  reduced  the  section  to 
as  small  a  space  as  it  is  at  either  of  those  points. 
3684.  Therefore,  the  Embankment,  by  afford- 
ing a  resistance  to  the  momentum  preventing  the 
tide  passing  so  high  up  as  formerly,  has  tended 
rather  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  flood? — It  has. 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  quoted  the  figures  which 
I  gave  on  the  last  occasion  ;  those  figures  in  the 
Report  of  1877  show  why  the  height  of  the  tide 
would  be  less  below,  and  less  above,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  construction  of  the  Embankment. 

1685.  The  Chairman.']  You  have  stated  that 
the  taking  away  of  the  shoals  increases,  in  your 
opinion,  the  height  of  the  tide  by  taking  away 
obstacles  to  the  tide  coming  up  ? — Yes. 

1686.  Now,  you  say  that  the  putting  of  the 
Embankment  there  tends  to  lower  the  level ; 
that  giving  the  tide  less  space  to  come  into, 
tends  to  lower  it ;  that  seems  to  me  rather  in- 
consistent?— When  you  take  away  shoals  you 
increase  the  space  into  which  the  water  has  to 
come;  and,  following  up  your  question,  I  may 

'  say  that  the  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Thames  between  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Batter- 
sea  Bridge,  the  space  occupied  by  the  three 
Embankments  from  1823  to  1845,  was  37  per 
cent,  and  that  increased  capacity  was  attenaed 
with  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the  tide  of  74 
inches ;  the  lessened  capacity  diminishes  the 
height  of  the  tide.  Merely  to  make  that  com- 
plete, I  will  say  this,  that  that  increased 
capacity  went  on  beyond  1845,  and  in  the  year 
1856  had  attained  to  47  per  cent,  increase ;  the 
consequent  increased  rise  of  tide  in  the  average 
of  the  whole  year  was  15  inches. 

1687.  Let  me  be  sure  that  I  understand  you 
correctly ;  taking  away  the  shoals,  you  say,  has 
increased  the  tidal  capacity  of  the  river,  and 
therefore  tends  to  raise  the  tide  ? — That  is  so. 

1687.  *  Putting  up  the  Embankment  diminishes 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  diminishes  the  capacity, 
and  therefore  tends  to  lower  the  tide ;  that  is  your 
argument  ? — That  is  precisely  so. 

1688.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.]  If  you  could 
imagine  a  barrier  put  across  the  Thames  alto- 
gether, would  it  prevent  the  tide  coming  up  at 
all;  what  would  happen? — Nothing  would  nappen 
below  that  barrier,  but  above  of  course  the  nver 
would  accumulate. 


1689.  But  the  force  of  the  water  would  not 
heap  the  water  up  against  the  barrier  and  cause  a 
flood  ?— It  would  not     That  is  perfectly  obvious 
if  we  look.     Let  us  see  what  happens  at  every 
estuary  round  England.     If  it  were,  as  has  been 
maintained,   that  the   alteration   of   the    upper 
capacity  of  the  tidal  portion  of  the  River  Thames 
raised  the  water  coming  in  as  suggested  ;  if  a 
barrier  were  put  up  at  London  Bridge,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  water  must  come  up,  the  whole 
district  would  be  flooded,  but  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  if  you  have  two  estuaries  side  by  side, 
which  for  the  first  few  miles  were  identical  with 
the  Thames,  one  of  which  passed  up  the  Thames 
and  the  other  ended  there,  the  one  would  over- 
flow and  the  other  remain  at  its  normal  level.    I 
will  explain  how  it  acts.     Let  this  end  of  my  rule 
represent  London  Bridge,  and  this  end  Sheer- 
ness.     When  it  is  low  water  at  London  Bridge, 
the   water  stands  at  Sheemess  about    10  feet 
higher ;  the  water  begins  to  flow  up  with  great 
velocity,  and  if  London  Bridge  is  open  it  will 
flow  through  it ;  it  will  not  accumulate  so  fast, 
but  will  spread  over  a  greater  surface.     If  you 
block   London  Bridge  up,  it  will  rise   here  so 
much  more  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  risen 
there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  matter.  The  vacuum 
which  tended  to  bring  the  water  up  there  does 
not  exist,  and  the  tide  will  not  come  up  there 
under  the  supposition,  put  by  Mr.  Bidder,  that 
there  is  a  space  there,  and  then  make  a  bow  at 
London  Bndge  and  stop  there  ;  but  the  force 
which  helped  it  to  come  up,  which  was  the  space 
into  which  it  could  run  at  London  Bridge,  having 
been  taken  away  it  can  no  longer  come  there ;  it 
fills  up  more  rapidly.     The  removal  of  the  ob- 
struction of  London  Bridge,  which    was   two- 
thirds  of  a  complete  barrier,  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  time  of  high  water  much  earlier,  and 
did  not  affect  the  tide  by  more  than  an  inch, 
though  I  do  not  believe  it  produced  even  that 
effect.     The  record  of  tide  snows  that  the  differ- 
ence between  high  and  low  water  in   1823  and 
1835  was  only  an  inch,  London  Bridge  having 
been  removed  in  the  interim,  whereas  between 
the  years  1835  and  1843  it  was  6}  inches ;  the 
shoals  having  been  removed. 

1690.  Mr.  Alexander  Braum.]  It  comes  to  this, 
that  when  it  is  high  water  at  Sneemess  and  low 
water  at  London  Bridge,  the  moment  the  water 
rises  to  the  same  height  at  London  Bridge  as  at 
Sheemess,  the  force  disappears  altogether  ? — Not 
quite ;  because  if  it  had  any  length  of  time  to 
attain  that  effect,  the  water  would  find  its  level 
and  remain  at  incidentally  the  same  level ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  momentum  acquired  it 
runs  up  until  the  time  of  high  water  at  London 
Bridge,  at  that  very  moment  the  water  at  Sheer- 
ness  IS  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  feet  lower. 

1691.  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks.]  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  the  water  comes  from  Sheemess 
up  the  river  impelled  by  some  momentum  from 
the  sea  ;  or  comes  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  water  to  find  its  level  ? — Both  com- 
bined. There  is  a  certain  amount  of  momentum 
expended  upon  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  sea ;  and 
so  long  as  the  level  of  the  water  at  Sheemess  is 
higher  than  it  is  at  London,  so  long  its  gravity 
assists  its  velocity ;  but  after  it  has  become  level, 
which  is  about  half  tide,  then  it  generally  ex- 
pends its  forces ;  the  force  was  accelerating,  and 
then  it  is  gradually  retarding  it  until  the  sum  of 
all  the  resistance  is  sufficient  to  say  you  shall  not 
go  any  higher,  and  it  stops  ;  therefore  the  less 
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those  resistances  are  the  higher  the  water  will 
run  before  it  expends  its  force. 

1692.  The  momentum' is  acquired  after  it  has 
fallen  into  the  channel  of  the  Thames^  is  it  not 
60  ? — No. 

1693.  With  a  tendency  to  fill  the  vacuum,  it 
rushes  with  velocity  and  acquires  momentum, 
which  it  loses  when  it  enters  the  channel  ? — No, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena that  takes  place  both  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  and  in  the  liay  of  Fundy,  where  a  fall 
of  four  or  five  feet  results  in  heaping  the  water 
up  to  a  height  of  60. 

1694.  Is  the  momentum  with  which  it  leaves 
the  sea  still  retained  in  the  current  after  it  has 
come  over  the  shoals  of  Old  London  Bridge  and 
Old  Westminster  Bridge? — Until  it  becomes 
quiescent,  until  it  stops;  so  long  as  it  moves, 
there  is  the  moving  force,  until  every  particle  of 
water  coines  to  rest ;  then  and  then  only  is  the 
momentum  acquired  expended. 

1695.  And  tnat  momentum  is  exterior  to  the 
channel  of  the  Thames? — No,  it  is  the  combined 
effect  of  both,  so  long  as  the  height  at  Sheerness 
is  greater  than  that  to  which  it  is  tending  ;  after 
it  has  become  level  then  it  is  retarding  it  instead 
of  accelerating  it. 

1696.  Mr.  BazalgetteJ]  Now  upon  the  ques- 
tion which  Mr.  Bidder  put  to  Mr.  Cory  Havers 
on  Friday,  at  No  1514,  *'  You  know  that  the 
floods  since  the  Embankments  have  been  made 
are  higher  than  the  floods  ever  were  before  "  ;  is 
that  so  ? — If  you  take  the  height  above  the 
Admiralty  Prediction  Tables  it  is  not ;  if  you  take 
a  mere  historical  fact  it  is  ;  and  I  may  say  that 
the  height  of  the  tide  is  greater  than  it  was  since 
Blackfriars  was  painted  green  and  picked  out 
with  gold ;  but  there  is  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween the  two,  it  is  a  mere  historical  fact.  His- 
torical coincidences  do  not  prove  cause  and  effect. 

1697.  Can  you  give  instances  of  occasions, 
fiince  giving  your  evidence  last,  upon  which  the 
tide  has  risen  2^  feet  above  Trinity? — I  have 
marked  in  a  copy  of  the  report  in  1877,  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee,  the  only  five  tides 
which  have  occurred  since  those  which  I  stated 
in  my  evidence  at  that  time  might  be  termed 
high  tides.  There  was  one  occurred  upon  the 
8th  of  September  1877,  which  rose  2  feet  8 
inches  above  Trinity  datum,  and  1  foot  3  inches 
above  the  predicted  height.  On  8th  October 
1877,  the  tide  rose  3  feet  7  inches  above  Trinity 
high  water,  and  1  foot  11  inches  above  the  pre- 
dicted height.  On  28th  November  1878,  it  ro8e 
3  feet  1  inch  above  Trinity  high  water,  or  3  feet 
5  above  the  predicted  height.  On  the  11th  of 
February  of  tne  present  year  it  rose  2  feet  1 1 
inches  above  Trinity  high  water,  or  1  foot  11 
inches  above  the  predicted  height.  On  the  10th 
of  April  last  it  rose  2  feet  10  inches  above 
Trinity  high  water^  or  1  foot  9  inches  above  the 
predicted  height. 

1698.  The  proposed  height  for  the  protective 
works  for  the  Bill  is  5  i'eet  above  Trinity? — It  is. 

1699.  Can  you  state  the  nearest  approach  to 
that  height  which  has  been  made  by  any  tide  of 
which  you  have  the  record  ? — The  highest  tide 
was  that  of  the  15th  of  November  1875,  which 
rose  at  some  parts  of  the  river  to  a  height  of  4 
feet  9  inches  above  Trinity  high  water. 

1700.  Having  reference  to  the  proposed  line 
of  works,  5  ftet  above  Trinity,  that  leaves 
3  inches  as  the  margin  of  safety  ? — It  would 
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170 J.    Have     you     examined    the    petitions     Mr. Zow. 
against  the  Bill  ? — I  have.  

1702.  I  believe  you  have  also  made  a  very  5  May  1 879. 
careful   inspection  of  the  river  throughout  the 

whole  section  of  the  river  included  within  the  scope 
of  the  Bill? — I  have.  I  have  gone  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board, 
with  the  plans  in  my  hand  of  the  works  which 
they  contemplate,  and  have  examined  and  com- 
pared the  two. 

1703.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  whether 
any  of  the  petitioners  who  petition  against  the 
Bill  would  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the  works? 
— Many  of  those  petitioning  at  present  against 
the  Bill  have  no  works  to  execute,  and  are  in  no 
conceivable  way  affected  by  it,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  might  be  called  upon  to  contril)ute  as 
ratepayers  towards  compensation,  if  such  was 
paid,  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  injured  by 
the  execution  of  the  works. 

1704.  Have  you  seen  any  case  in  your  in- 
spection of  the  river  presenting  any  peculiar 
engineering  difficulties  ?  —  None.  Generally 
speaking  the  works  may  be  characterised  as 
trivial ;  they  are  of  immense  importance,  but 
the  character  of  the  works  is  very  trivial ;  a  slide 
here,  a  few  bricks  there,  or  a  baulk  of  timber 
there,  and  a  little  board  here. 

1075.  The  C/iairman.\  Important  in  resulis 
but  trivial  in  cost? — Yes. 

1706.  Mr.  BazalgetteJ]  Have  you  seen  any 
instance  where  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
works  would  interfere  prejudicially  with  the 
premises  as  business  premises  ? — By  the  adoption 
of  slides  where  a  permanent  raising  of  the 
premises  would  be  injurious,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  injury  can  arise.  I  have  not  seen  any  caae 
where  injury  would  appear  to  my  mind  as  likely 
to  arise. 

1 707.  Are  you  in  a  position,  from  your  inspec- 
tion of  the  river,  to  corroborate  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  in  his  statement  that  three-fifths  of 
the  works  have  been  already  done  by  the  owners 
or  occupiers  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ? — That  is 
numerically  the  fact. 

1708.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  numeri- 
cally three -fifths  of  the  owners,  or  three-fifths  of 
the  length  of  the  work? — Three-fifths  of  the 
owners ;  and  I  may  say  that  some  of  the  works 
which  have  been  executed  are  very  large  and 
important,  such  as  those  of  the  South  Western 
Bailway  at  Nine  Elms;  in  some  cases  they 
were  the  most  expensive  and  important  of  the 
works;  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  which 
extended  for  miles,  all  that  is  done. 

1709.  And  of  the  frontage  which  has  to  be 
secured,  do  you  think  more  than  half  has  been 
secured  or  not  ?  —Certainly  much  more  than  half 
has  been  secured,  1  should  say. 

1710.  Mr.  Bazalffetic,^  Have  you  seen  in- 
stances in  which  petitioners,  who  petitioned 
against  the  Bill  in  1877,  have  since  executed  the 
protective  works  without  suffering  any  in- 
convenience ?  —  Yes ;  I  have  visited  several 
where  it  has  been  done.  Mr.  Cory,  I  need  not 
repeat,  because  he  came  to  give  evidence; 
neighbours  of  his,  Messrs.  Davey,  who  petitioned 
agamst  the  Bill  of  1877,  have  since  done  the 
works,  though  they  are  for  the  protection  of 
their  neighbours,  and  not  for  their  own  pro- 
tection ;  they  permit  the  floods  still  to  come  over 
their  own  premises,  and  they  have  merely  put 
slide  boards  to  their  stables  and  to  their  entrance 
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their  stables  and  passine  out  into  the  neighbour^ 

5  May  !  879.  hood    behind   them,  and  they  leave  their  own 

premises  to  be  flooded. 

1711.  The  Chi^irman.']  Why  do  they  da  that? 
— ^There  are  one  or  two  reasons.  If  they  raised 
their  wharf  in  the  same  way  as  their  neighbours 
have  done,  they  think  that  the  men  who 
discharge  the  barges  might  ask  a  little  more  to 
lift  the  coals  ;  then  there  is  not  quite  head-way 
enough ;  they  prefer  to  let  the  water  come  over 
their  yard,  but  they  take  care  that  it  does  not  pasa 
ofi*  their  premises  or  <jo  into  their  stables,  and  that 
they  have  done  by  simple  wooden  slides.  There 
is  aUo  another  notable  instance  at  Deptford. 
MesMTs.  Atkin,  where  on  the  former  occasion 
2,000 Z.  worth  of  damage  was  done  by  one  flood; 
it  is  a  granary,  and  at  the  expense  of  200/.  they 
have  carried  out  the  works  suggested  by  the 
Board,  and  they  tell  me  it  is  more  convenient 
than  it  was  before,  and  they  have  done  it  in  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  manner ;  they  have 
raised  the  whole  floor  of  their  warehouse  15  feet 
inwards  with  concrete  to  a  sufficient  height  for 
the. tide  not  to  come  over,  and  they  have  got 
sloping  boards,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  deal 
with  the  grain,  taking  it  out  of  the  barges  and 
putting  it  in,  than  it  was  before. 

1712.  Mr.  Bazalgette.']  Did  2,000  Z.  rei>resent 
the  damage  done  to  themselves  ? — Damage  done 
to  materials  in  their  warehouses,  in  the  shape  of 
grain  spoiled. 

1713.  Do  the  works  which  you  have  seen 
afford  protection,  not  only  to  the  wharfingers  by 
whom  they  have  been  executed,  but  also  to  the 
neighbouring  properties  ? — That  is  sc.  In  some 
cases  it  affords  protection  to  both,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Atkin  and  in 
the  case  of  Messrs.  Cory  ;  in  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Davey,  beyond  the  slide  boards  to  prevent  the 
water  getting  into  the  streets,  theii-  works  have 
been  done  to  protect  their  neighbours. 

1714.  Are  the  works  that  remain  to  be  done 
different  in  character  from  those  executed  volun- 
tarily by  the  owners  and  occupiers? — No,  they 
are  precisely  similar. 

1715.  Now,  as  to  the  Conservators,  will  the 
proposed  works  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
bed*  or  soil  of  the  river? — In  no  case  do  they 
touch  the  bed  or  soil  of  the  river. 

1716.  Then  the  floods  have  resulted  from 
works  for  the  improvenient  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  according  to  your  view  ? — I  es ;  the 
removal  of  these  Muoals,  especially  those  above 
London  Bridge,  must  have  enhanced  the  value 
of  wharf  property  immensely,  and  have  been  a 
great  improvement  of  the  river  itself. 

1717.  Mr.  GuldnegJ]  The  floods  have  resulted, 
in  your  opinion,  from  the  removal  of  the  shoak  ? 

—Yes. 

1718.  L^werdown  the  river? — Lower  down 
and  above,  both.. 

1719.  And  those  shoaU  have  been  removed  by 
the  Conservators  principally  / — Almost  entirely 
by  the  ConaMrvators. 

1720.  Mr.  Duzalffette.']  The  improvement  of 
the  navigation*  of  the  river  is  an  improvement  to 
the  wharfingers  who  carry  on  the.  business  ?— 
Yes,  an  immense  benefit.  When  old  London^ 
Bridge  existed  there  was  only  one  opening 
through  which  barges  could  pass,  and  that,  with 
great  danger ;  for  as  I  showed  in  the  previous 
report,  except  eA  midr>tide,  there  was  a  great  fall, 
one  way  or  the  other,  through  the  arches,  which 


rendered  navigiuion  dangeioua,  and  frequent  ae* 
cidents  and  loss  of  life  occurred. 

1721.  Are  the  wbarfing^:>8  the  people  who 
principally  benefit  by  these  flood  works  being 
executed  ? — Obviously  so;  the  cause  which  has 
produced  the  floods  has  been  the  removal  of  im- 
pediments to  the  firee  niki,  perfect  uie  of  their 
wharves. 

1722.  Do  you  see  any  peculiar  hardship  in 
calling  upoa  an  owner  to  pay  for  an  improvement 
in  the  value  of  his  own  property  ? — In  my  own 
opinion,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  it  fq)pears  reason* 
able  that  if  a  man  derives  benefit  by  something 
injuring  his  neighbours,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  him  to  rectify  it  at  his  own  expenf^. 

1723.  Your  view  is  that  those  who  share  the 
benefit  should  bear  the  burden  ? — Yea. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder. 

1724.  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  go  to  Mr. 
Law  for  eauity,  but  as  you  have  gone  into  the 
question,  1  will  ask  you  this:  take  the  case 
which  you  mentioned  a  minute  ago.  You  sp<Ae 
of  certain  riparian  owners  in  your  experience, 
and  within  your  knowledge,  atni  I  suppose  there 
may  be  more  who  for  tlie  purposes  of  their  own 
business  do  not  care  about  floods^  but  of  the  two 
would  I'ather  have  the  occasional  inoonvenience 
of  a  flood  than  an  interference  with  their  business 
caused  by  putting  works  between  them  and  the 
river,  and  who  accordingly,  you  told  us,  leate 
their  own  works  open  to  the  river,  although  they 
have  for  the  sake  of  people  behind  them,  put  up 
boards  or  some  sort  of  dlEnn  to  prevmrt  the  water 
going  farther  back  4  I  think  I  understand  jou 
to  say  t^at  ?•— Yes. 

1725.  I  suppose  there  may  be  other  cases  like 
that  ?— Very  likely. 

1726.  As  you 'talk  abo«t  equity,  on  what  prin- 
ciple is  it  equitable  that  a  man  who  has  a  wnarf, 
or  who  has  premises  upon  the  shores  of  the  river, 
and  who  has  no  reason  whatever  for  the  purpose 
of  his  own  bttsiness  to  desire  to  shut  out  the 
flbod,  should  have  imposed  upon  him  the  cost  of 
the  works  that  are  to  be  done  exclusively  t&t 
the  benefit  of  the  district  lying  behind,  because 
it  happened  to  be  most  convenient  to  do  those 
works  upon  his  land  ? — Because  he  is  very  largely 
benefited  by  that  which  is  the  cause  of  his 
neighbours  being  flooded. 

1727.  Do  you  suggest  that  nobody  benefits  by 
the  River  Thames  but  those  actually  living  upon 
its  banks  ? — No ;  but  I  say  those  who  benefit 
most  are  those  who,  having  property  upon  it,  and 
ImDg^able  to  convert  that  property  into  valuable 
wharves,  instead  of  it  being  waste  land,  have 
derived  a  benefit  imm^isely  larger  than  any 
collateral  benefit  from  merely  residing  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

1728.  That  is,  if  they  happen  to  carry  on  the 
bueiness  of  wharfingers;  I  look  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  I  see  out  of  this^  window  a 
good  deal  of  river  bank  not  ooeupied  in  that  pro- 
fitable way,  and  I  suppose  I  might  see  pertioDS 
of  the  river  bank  not  occupied  in  that  profitable 
way  elsewhere  ?— You  will  not  see  much  of  the 
river  bank  which  ytm  can  call  unprofitable,  and 
which  requires  money  to  be  q>ent  upon  it 

172^  I  suppose  you  ai^  aware  that  that  veiy 
embankment  tlMt  I  am  looking'  at  now  across  the 
river  had  the  eflect  of  proliectiBg  a  considerable 
district  from  flofiidMig  ? — Partialfy. 

1730.  Entirely  ?— No,  beeauee  it  only  extends 
a  certain  distance,  and  to  some  of  the  parts  be- 
hind 
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bind  it  tKe  water  mt^y  find  access  from  above  or 
below  it^  and  does  so^  as  a  matter  of  fact 

1731.  You  know  very  well  that  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  Victoria  Embankment^  the  con- 
struction of  the  Albert  Embankment  was  pressed 
very  much  on  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  the 
interests  of  Lambeth? — Yes. 

1732.  Lambeth  was  very  much  subject  to 
flooding  ? — Yes,  and  is  now. 

1733.  Not  to  the  extent  that  it  was  before  ? — 
Exactly ;  but  that  is  precisely  what  I  said,  that 
it  partially  removed  it,  but  not  entirely ;  so  far 
as  it  went  it  removed  the  flooding. 

1734.  That  was  done  at  the  expeBse  of  the 
metropolitan  rates  ? — Yes,  but  yet  with  the  view 
of  keeping  out  the  floods,  it  was  made  a  part  of 
a  great  public  improvement  in  the  opening  of 
new  thoroughfares,  and  so  creating  improvement 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  could 
benefit. 

1735.  You  know  that  one  main  cause  for  which 
it  was  preseed  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  to  protect  that  particular  district 
from  flooding,  amongst  other  things?^— That  is 
not  within  my  personal  knowledge. 

1736.  Why  is  it  on  equitable  thing  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lambeth  should  be  protected  from 
floods  at  the  expense  of  the  metropolis,  whilst  an 
inhabitant  or  a  frontager  of  St.  Saviour's  should 
be  compelled  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  do  works 
which  he  does  not  care  about  himself  in  order  to 
protect  the  district  behind  ? — You  have  not  put 
it  correctly;  the  money  was  not  expended  by 
way  of  keeping  out  the  floods,  it  may  have  been 
one  great  advantage  derived  from  it,  but  the  main 
and  great  advantage,  and  the  reason  why  the 
cost  of  it  was  placed  upon  the  metropolitan  rates, 
was  because  it  was  a  great  metropolitan  im- 
provement. 

1737.  It  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
frontagers  themselves  ? — Clearly  not,  because  they 
were  all  bought  up. 

1738.  It  was  done  for  the  sake  of  others,  and 
it  was  right  that  they  should  bear  the  burden  of 
it? — The  frontas:er'8  property  was  purchased,  he 
was  extinguished. 

1739.  He  was  not  extinguished,  he  went  away 
with  his  pockets  full? — But  he  was  extinguished 
as  a  frontager. 

1740.  Let  me  apply  that  principle  to  this  case: 
if  a  frontager  does  not  want  works  done  for  his 
ownsake,  out  works  have  to  be  done  upon  his 
land  for  other  people  behind  him,  why  is  not  the 
same  principle  applicable  that  where  you  do 
works,  not  for  his  sake  but  "for  the  sake  oi  others, 
you  are  not  to  put  the  burden  upon  his  back  ; 
you  say  it  applies  in  Lambeth,  why  should  rt  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  St.  t>aviour'8  ? — -I  do  not  say 
so  at  alL  There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
two. 

1741.  You  say  it  was  the  right  thing  in  the 
case  of  Lambeth  to  put  the  cost  of  the  Embank- 
ment, and  all  the  communications,  upon  the 
metropolitan  rates,  because  the  Embankment 
was  to  a  great  extent  done,  not  for  the  sake  of 
'Aose  in  the  immediate  locality,  but  as  a  great 
metropolitan  improvement  ? — Yes,  precisely  ; 
being  a  general  metropolitan  improvement,  and 
with  the  view  of  benefiting  the  frontagers,  there 
was  no  other  sonroe  diat  I  see  from  which  it 
could  have  been  paid  for,  excepting  a  general 
rate ;  in  extingniehing  the  frontagers,  you  did  not 
juik  theuk  to  do  It. 

1742.  Take  tiie  saoie  case  lower  down  the 
0.89. 


river  in  the  pkce  you  desire  to  aflect  now.     In    Mt.  Lam, 

taking  the  cate  of  a  frontager  where  you  want  to      .^ g 

exoute  works,  not  in  any  way  benefiting  him,  ^  ^  ^^W* 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  district  behind,  is  not  llie 
same  principle  applicable  P^— Not  at  all,  he  has  a 
property  which  is  of  great  value,  because  of  some- 
thing which  has  caused  an  injury  to  his  neigh- 
bour, and  you  ask  him  at  a  veiy  small  cost  to  do 
that  which  shall  prevent  bis  benefit  being  a  loss 
to  his  neighbours. 

1748.  As  they  had  certainly  at  Lambeth  pro- 
perty which  was  of  great  value  by  reason  of  the 
Thames  which  flooded  the  district  behind? — 
Yes,  but  they  ceased  to  be  frontagers ;  if  you  like 
it,  the  then  owners  did  do  it  because  the  then 
owners  became  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  they  paid  for  it. 

1744.  The  frontajrer  went  away  with  his  pocket 
full  of  money  ? — He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cost. 

1745.  And  that  is  what  the  owners  want  now  ? 
— I  do  not  see  any  analogy. 

1746.  As  I  understand,  you  consider  the  works 
that  have  been  shown  in  the  plans  and  estimates 
here,  and  estimated  at  55,000/.,  perfectly  ample 
and  efficient  to  secure  the  property  against  flood- 
ing by  the  tide  ? — Yes. 

1747.  You  have  no  doubt  upon  that  point? — 
Let  me  qualify  that ;  if  the  same  causes  which 
are  in  progress  now  go  on,  tides  may  rise  higher 
than  they  do  now.  Of  course,  the  higher  they 
rise  the  less  rapid  will  be  the  future  increase ; 
because  there  is  a  limit  to  all  these  effects  ;  but 
from  what  I  see  and  know  of  the  river,  I  believe 
that  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Board  will  be  an 
ample  one  for  many  years,  and  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  should  be  found  that  anything  more 
is  wanted,  it  will  be  a  three-inch  plank  spiked  on 
to  the  top  of  the  baulk,  or  another  course  of 
bricks,  or  a  little  piece  put  upon  the  top  of  the 
slide. 

1748.  Then  if  that  is  the  case,  why  should  not 
the  Board  be  limited  to  works  which  they  repre- 
sent as  being  efficient  for  the  purpose  ? — I  can 
illustrate  that  by  a  record  of  wliat  has  actually 
passed ;  unless  there  is  some  authority  whose  duty 
it  is,  and  who  have  the  means  of  inspecting  and 
looking  after  these  things,  and  seeing  that  they 
are  kept  up,  without  any  intention  of  negligence 
they  may  be  omitted.  In  the  case  of  Odam  t?.  The 
Victoria  Docks,  though  there  was  a  statutable 
obligation  upon  them  to  keep  up  their  banks  to 
a  certain  height,  they  allowed  them  to  become  de- 
pressed by  wear  three  inches ;  the  water  over- 
flowed the  land,  which  resulted  in  damages  to  the 
extent  of  5,000  /. 

1749.  That  is  maintenance,  those  are  not  new 
\yorks  ? — All  new  works  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  maintenance ;  that  is,  that  there  would  be  a 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  height  or  increasing 
the  height  in  their  maintenance,  as  would  be  neces- 
sary by  altered  circumstance. 

1750.  I  talk  of  restricting  the  power  to  new 
works  ? — It  is  a  new  work ;  if,  as  in  many  cases, 
baulks  of  timber  are  already  put  to  keep  the  tide 
out,  which  are  not  sufficient,  the  new  work  which 
is  to  be  done  is,  putting  anothet  new  baulk  on 
to  it;  and  it  will  be  much  the  same  kind  of 
work  putting  a  new  baulk  on  to  this  at  a  future 
time. 

1751.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cost  is  so 
small,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  do  the 
works  than  to  oppose  the  Bill ;  you  know  that 
what  the  opponents  are  afraid  of  is,  not  their  share 
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Mr.  LaiD,     of  the  55,000  /.,  but  the  undefined  liability  in  the 

_        future,  which  would  be  put  upon  them  if  they 

5  May  1879.  ^^re  chilled  upon  to  do  other  works  ?— I  think, 

judging  from  what  I  heard  in  the  former  inquiry, 
that  the  view  of  the  petitioners  was  in  some  cases, 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  did  not  propose 
works  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  it  was  put  to 
me  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  make  a 
general  embankment  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  river. 

1752.  It  was  not  put  to  you  whether  it  would 
be  better,  but  it  w.is  suggested  whether  it  was 
not  a  very  possible  resolution  to  come  to  in  the 
future  ? — I  should  answer  it  in  this  way  :  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  and  I  cannot  speak  of  the  exact 
technical  scope  of  the  Bill,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  stretch  of  imagination,  when  this  Bill  is 
simply  to. carry  out  works  necessary  to  keep  out 
the  floods,  and  the  nature  of  that  necessity  is  so 
clearly  defined  by  a  hard-and-fast  line,  as  it  has 
been  by  the  plans  produced,  that  at  any  future 
time  the  Board  should  try  and  make  an  embank- 
ment which  would  cost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  under  the  authority  of  their  Act  of 
Parliament. 

1753.  Are  you  aware  that  in  this  Bill,  though 
we  have  the  plans  on  the  table,  and  esthnates  as 
well,  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  plans 
or  estimates,  or  any  hard-and-fast  line  ? — I  know 
that  the  clear  and  distinct  intention  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  power  it  confers,  is  (o  do  such  works. 

1754.  I  will  not  ask  your  opinion  upon  law  ? 
— The  Bill  is  to  do  works  that  are  necessary,  and 
I  do  not  imagine  that  the  Board  could  so  far  alter 
their  view  as  to  entirely  alter  the  character  of 
the  works,  and  instead  of  putting  those  works 
which  are  really  necessary,  put  in  some  other 
gigantic  works  to  be  executed  under  cover  of  the 
Bill. 

1755.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  under 
this  Bill,  the  Board  at  any  future  time  might 
have  power  to  order  any  works  which  they  might 
consider  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  purpose  ? 
— Which  they  might  consider  it  necessary  to  ex- 
clude the  floods. 

1756.  Are  there  any  such  words  in  the  Bill 
as  "excluding  the  floods,"  those  are  your  own 
words  ? — That  is  the  object. 

1757.  Section  5  says,  "  From  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  the  execution  of  all  flood 
works  shall  be  subject  to,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  plans  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
cause  to  be  prepared  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or 
with  such  plans  or  specification  as  the  Board  may 
from  time  to  time  approve." 

Mr.  Cripps."]  Now  read  the  definition  of 
flood  works. 

1758.  Mr.  Bidder."]  "  The  expression  flood 
works  indicates  the  entire  or  partial  construction, 
alteration,  reconstruction  in  the  same  or  any 
altered  position  of  any  bank,  and  the  repair- 
ing, raising,  strengthening  improvements,  or  re- 
moval of  any  bank"? — In  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion of  what  I  find  in  the  Act,  I  find  these  words : 
"  The  Board,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  shall  cause  a  plan  to  be  prepared, 
showing  the  line  and  level  of  the  flood  works, 
which  are,  in  their  opinion,  immediately  neces- 
sary for  effectually  protecting  all  premises  within 
the  limits  of  this  Act,  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, require  protection  from  floods  or  inunda- 
tions." 


1759.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  construe  the  Act? 
— I  am  not  construing  it,  I  am  reading  it. 

1760.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the 
question  of  dealing  with  the  liability  to  floods, 
upon  the  basis  of  a  continuous  embankment,  is 
under  consideration  as  regards  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and  various  otlier  parts  not  yet  ena* 
banked  ? — By  whom  ? 

1761.  It  has  been  proposed  by  several  people? 
— I  daresay  it  has. 

1762.  Do  you  think  it  an  equitable  thing,  sup- 
posing that  hereafter  the  Board  should  be  of 
opinion  that  temporary  works  or  the  works  no^w 
proposed  are  not  sufficient,  and  it  is  requudte  to 
make  a  continuous  embankment,  that  the  cost  of 
such  embankment  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
frontagers?  —  I  cannot  conceive  such  a  thing 
being  done. 

1763.  I  simply  asked  the  question ;  supposing^ 
that  hereafter  the  Board  should  think  it  necea- 
sary  to  have  a  continuous  embankment,  would  it 
be  equitable  to  throw  the  cost  of  that  upon  the 
frontagers? — No,  it  would  be  very  inequitable. 
I  should  imagine  they  would  buy  up  the  property 
and  make  the  embankment  themselves. 

1764.  Any  frontager,  according  to  this  Bill, 
can  be  called  upon  to  build  an  embankment  in 
front  of  his  house,  is  not  that  so  ? 

The  ChairinanJi  That  suggests  to  me  that 
it  is  possible,  with  regard  to  this  and  some 
other  matters,  that  much  opposivion  to  the 
Bill  might  be  met  or  njodifiea  by  the  intro- 
duction of  limiting  words  in  some  of  the 
clauses. 

Mr.  Bidder.]  I  would  say  at  once,  that 
what  many  of  the  petitioners  here  are  ap- 
prehensive of  is,  more  the  possible  contin- 
gencies of  the  future  than  the  contribution 
of  55,000  /. 

The  Chairman,']  I  only  mean  to  say  that 
that  suggests  to  me  the  possibility  that  the 
views  of  your  clients  might  be  met  by  limit- 
ing words  in  the  clause  ? 

Mr.  Bidder,]  No  doubt  it  is  possible  that 
it  might  be. 

1765.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  by  the 
scheme  of  this  Bill,  the  Board  have  the  ordering 
of  the  works,  the  frontagers  paying  for  them,  and 
the  Board  are  the  exclusive  judges,  without  any 
appeal  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  you  should  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  also  provision  for  those  works 
being  modified  by  arrangement  between  the 
Board  and  the  wharfingers. 

1766.  Will  you  point  out  the  provision  which 
you  are  referring  to?  —  As  I  understand  .the 
modus  operandi  it  is  this,  that  the  Board  are 
to  deliver  plans  to  the  several  owners,  directing 
what  works  are  to  be  done  ;  and  within  29  days 
the  owners  are  to  suggest  any  alteration  which 
they  could  wish  to  make,  and  the  Board  will  take 
it  into  consideration ;  and  if  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son to  advance  why  the  works  would  not  be  an 
effectual  protection  from  flooding,  I  suppose 
that  those  works  would  be  adopted  by  the 
Board. 

1767.  The  Chairman,]  The  question  is  whether 
it  would  or  would  not  depend  entirely  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  ? — Entirely, 
as  advised  by  their  engineer. 

1768.  Mr.  Bidder.]  It  is  exclusively  within 
the  power  of  the  Board  to  attend  to  such  objec- 
tions or  not,  as  they  please? — Yes,  but  the  Board 
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18  a  responsible   body,  you  must  bear  that  in 
mind. 

1769.  Do  you  know  of  any  precedent,  either 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  or  any 
other  body  in  the  whole  course  of  our  legislation, 
in  which  a  thing  has  been  enacted  without  any 
appeal  or  reference  to  any  independent  tribunal  ? 
— That  is  a  very  large  question. 

1770.  I  made  it  as  big  as  I  possibly  could? — I 
cannot  answer  it. 

1771.  In  your  experience,  there  is  no  prece- 
dent for  it?  —  No,  1  do  not  say  that,  I  dare- 
say I  might  think  of  a  dozen  if  I  searched  for 
them. 

1772.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Bill  il  is  pro- 
vided that  certain  of  these  works  are  to  be  of  a 
temporary  character,  I  mean  in  this  sense,  that 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  openings  to  be  closed 
when  not  wanted,  and  to  be  open  during  business 
hours? 

1773.  I  will  accept  the  correction  and  use  the 
word  "moveable;"  does  it  occur  to  you  that 
those  works  will  offer  a  very  insufiicient  security 
to  the  districts  behind  ? — ^o ;  I  think  thev  will 
offer  a  perfect  security. 

1774.  I  want  the  fact;  will  not  the  safety  of 
the  district  be  dependent  upon  the  ease  with 
which  the  moveable  boards  or  dams  are  replaced 
when  not  in  use  ? — It  may  be  so  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  by  imposing  a  penalty,  or  in  many  cases 
making  the  doors  and  slides  self-acting,  you  re- 
duce the  danger  to  a  minimum. 

1775.  I  am  reminded  of  an  illustration  almost 
opposite  to  us? — Do  you  know  Messrs.  Stiff's 
draw  dock  in  the  Lambeth  Embankment,  on  the 
other  Side  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

1776.  Which  is  secured  by  gates  to  be  shut 
when  the  draw  dock  is  not  being  used  ? — Yes. 

1777.  And  opening  under  the  Albert  Em- 
bankment ? — Yes. 

1778.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there 
was  a  serious  flood  in  Lambeth  a  year  or  two 
ago  because  the  gates  were  not  shut  ? — Yes. 

1779.  That  is  an  instance  then? — Yes,  but 
there  was  no  penalty  at  that  time,  and  there  was 
no  Board  of  Works  to  see  those  things  properly 
carried  out. 

1780.  Still,  in  that  case,  works  of  that  nature 
being  left  open,  a  very  large  district  in  Lambeth 
was  flooded? — Yes,  and  that  shows  the  necessity 
of  some  supervising  power  to  look  after  the 
things,  and  see  that  they  are  done. 

1781.  Now  about  the  tides  themselves,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  succeed  in  shaking  your 
views,  but  I  must  ask  one  or  two  questions;  do 
you  contend  that  in  the  case  of  a  long  estuary 
like  that  of  the  Thames,  the  narrowing  of  por- 
tions of  the  upper  reaches  does  not  tend  to  heap 
up  the  tide  ? — No,  it  does  not ;  to  produce  that 
effect,  you  must  have  that  narrowing  gradual  and 
uniform. 

1782.  Let  us  go  by  steps,  if  the  narrowing  be 
at  all  gradual  and  uniform,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
does? — No. 

1783.  The  example  we  see  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  is  this,  a  tide  which  is  12  feet  high  or  so 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel  becomes  30 
feet  by  heaping  up,  by  the  time  it  gets  to  Bristol? 
— Yes,  much  more,  45  or  50  feet  at  King-road. 

1784.  I  will  refer  to  your  evidence  in  order 
not  to  repeat  it.  You  a^ree  with  me  that  the 
embankments  have  occupied  the  space  which 
accommodated  water  equal  to  about  six  miles  of 
the  river  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  way  I  put  it. 

0.89. 


1785.  That  is  Question  982  ?— Yes,  but  I  must     Mr.  Law. 
show  why  they  having  occupied  that  space  with      MavTs^io 
the  embankments  by  an  amount  of  909,000  tons,  ^     ^      '^' 
the  effect  would  not  be  to  put  the  same  quantity 

of  water  on  to  the  tup  of  the  river. 

1786.  At  present  1  only  ask  the  fact,  the 
water  at  high  tide  which  was  accommodated  on 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Embankment  was 
sufficient  to  have  occupied  six  miles  of  the  river 
a  foot  deep  ? — Yes ;  or  if  you  limit  it  to  150  feet, 
call  it  as  high  as  the  Monument ;  it  is  a  compara- 
tive calculation. 

1787.  At  Sheerness,  I  understand,  it  is  high 
water  three  or  four  hours  before  it  occurs  here, 
is  it  not? — Not  so  much  as  that;  between  two 
and  three  hours. 

1788.  Therefore  the  tide  has  turned  at  Sheer- 
ness before  the  foreshores  of  the  river  opposite 
Westminster  and  the  Temple  are  covered  at  all  ? 
— Not  quite  that,  but  before  there  is  any  great 
depth  of  water  upon  them. 

1789.  The  same  quantity  of  water  enters  from 
Sheerness  as  did  belore,  surely  ?  —  Certainly 
not 

1790.  It  being  low  water  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river,  do  you  suggest  that  the  tide 
at  Sheerness  is  furnished  with  a  certain  fore- 
knowledge that  when  it  gets  up  to  London  it 
will  not  find  accomtliodation  for  it  ? — I  say  this, 
the  quantity  of  water  which  enters  every  tidal 
estuary  depends  upon  the  conformation  and 
capacity  of  the  tidal  estuary  throughout  its  whole 
extent ;  and  you  cannot  alter  any  certain  part 
above  or  below  the  tidal  estuary  without  at  the 
same  time  affecting  the  quantity  of  water  which 
will  enter  at  the  mouth. 

1791.  Supposing  this  large  area  of  foreshore 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Embankment  is 
not  covered  with  water  at  all,  until  after  high 
water  at  Sheerness  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

1792.  It  is  nearly  dry;  is  not  that  so? — No, 
that  is  not  accurate. 

1793.  Supposing  that  it  were  so,  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  in  consequence  of  your 
having  by  the  Embankment  shut  off  that  accom- 
modation, the  tide  at  Sheerness,  which  occurs 
three  hours  sooner,  allows  so  much  water  to  pass 
that  point? — Undoubtedly. 

1794.  Because  it  knows  it  will  not  get  room 
when  it  gets  up  to  London? — No;  because  as 
the  water  rises  it  heaps  itself  up  so  much  more ; 
the  incline  is  reduced  the  whole  of  the  way  ;  we 
are  talking,  of  course,  about  inferential  effects  ; 
but,  to  show  that  it  is  so,  you  may  take  away 
half  the  river,  put  a  barrier  across  London 
Bridge,  and  then  the  less  water  will  come  in,  and 
just  to  the  extent  that  you  diminish  the  capacity 
so  will  you  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  that 
will  enter. 

1795.  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  do  it 
instantaneously  by  putting  a  great  board  in  the 
place  of  the  Embankment,  so  that  the  board  was 
not  introduced  until  after  high  water  at  Sheer- 
ness, the  water  would  have  passed  Sheerness,  and 
would  have  been  on  its  way  up  ? — That  you 
would  keep  it  up  tremendously,  and  the  effect 
would  be  produced  at  once.  I  could  have  allowed 
the  effect  of  that  Embankment  just  being  there 
to  have  been  operating  for  some  time,  and  then 
suddenly  put  the  Embankment  there,  you  sud- 
denly arrest  the  water,  and  heap  it  up  higher, 
but  you  cannot  do  that,  and  you  do  not  do  that. 

1796.  Surely  it  comes  to  the  same  thing;  at 
the  time  when  the  water  passes  Sheerness  on  its 
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Mr.  Law.     way  up  the  river,  the  effect  of  the  Embankment 

-^       J.       here  has  not  begun  to  be  felt  as  far  as  the  tide  is 

5  Jnay  io79,  concerned.    Tfe  Embankment  is  as  if  it  did  not 

exist,  because  the  tide  has  not  risen  at  this  point? 
— ^No ;  it  is  not  eo  at  all.  You  have  affected  the 
previous  tide.  It  is  there,  and  it  has  affected 
the  quantity  of  water  which  came  in  the  previous 
tide,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  running 
down.  You  cannot  imagine  the  river  to  be  the 
same  as  it  was  up  to  a  certain  time,  and  put  a 
sudden  obstruction  there,  and  say  it  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  not  there  before. 

1797.  I  will  take  one  step  further ;  you  went 
so  far,  if  I  follow  the  question  of  the  Chairman, 
as  to  say  that  ihe  effect  of  the  Embankment  was 
to  lower  the  level  of  high  water  ? — It  is  so,  as  it 
happens  ;  as  u  matter  of  fact  it  is  so. 

1798.  If  you  traced  the  effect  of  it,  apart  from 
the  dredging  and  other  matters,  it  would  actually 
lower  the  level  of  high  water? — Yes,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  position  you  put  cannot  be  true, 
because  if  it  were  the  converse  must  be  true ; 
and  if  you  increase  I  he  capacity  of  the  tidal  water, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  water  always  comes  in 
at  Sheemess,  the  water  must  rise  very  much  less 
in  the  larger  capacity  than  it  did  before ;  as  a  fact 
the  tidal  capacity  of  the  river  between  Black- 
friars  bridge  and  Battersea  bridge  is  47  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  was  before,  and  instead  of  the 
tide  being  lower  it  is  14  inches  higher. 

1799.  I  was  going  to  put  the  converse  ;  if  the 
placing  of  the  bnbankment  and  the  cutting  off  of 
the  lateral  space  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
high  water,  conversely  the  removing  of  obstruc- 
tions would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  high  water? 
—  It  depends  not  only  upon  the  capacity,  but  upon 
the  configuration  that  you  give  to  the  channel. 

1800.  The  Embankment  has  narrowad  and 
straightened  the  channel  of  the  river? — No,  it 
has  made  that  portion  of  it  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  some  otner  portions  of  the  river. 

1801.  The  removal  of  the  Embankment  would, 
considering  the  oJd  condition  of  things,  have 
opened  up  a  certain  lateral  area  of  low  ground, 
which  would  then  receive  water  ? — Yes. 

1802.  And  that  you  say  would  raise  the  level 
of  the  high  water  ? — Yes,  because  you  have  in- 
creased the  resistance  to  the  tide  flow. 

1803.  May  I  take  it  as  your  view  that  the 
more  you  open  laterally  room  for  the  water  to 
«pend  itself  the  higher  the  tide  will  rise  ? — Yea, 
it  depends  upon  the  conformation  ;  you  must  not 
draw  a  general  conclusion  from  a  statement  which 
is  only  partial. 

1804.  Then  if  we  could  sweep  away  the  Em- 
bankment and  reproduce  a  great  marshy  lake. 
Heaven  knows  to  what  height  tne  tide  might  rise  ? 
— Oh,  no  ;  you  have  no  channel  to  direct  it. 

1805.  Now  I  leave  the  region  of  theory  and 
[o  to  the  region  of  fact.  I  turn  to  your  diagram 
To.  7,  and  I  want  to  get  one  or  two  facts  from 

you;  I  see  you  give  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  in  1870,  is  not  that 
60  ? — Yes,  the  Victcwria  Embankment. 

1806^  Is  it  the  fact  that  since  the  completion 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  the  tides  have  risen 
higher  in  London  than  they  ever  did  before  in 
the  whole  record  of  history  ? — With  reference  to 
absolute  height  they  liave  risen  higher,  but  as 
exceeding  the  height  that  was  due  to  exterior 
causes,  they  have  not  risen  so  high  as  they  did 
previously. 

1807.  Never  mind  that? — I  do  mind  that,  be- 
cause it  is  the  whole  question. 


1808.  Never  mind  the  predicted  tides.  I  am 
dealing  with  facts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  since  tine  completion  of  the 
Embankment  the  tides  have  risen  higher  than 
they  ever  did  before  ? 

1809.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,"]  We  have  already 
had  it  that  the  estimated  heights  of  the  tides  based 
upon  the  calculations  of  40  years^  has  proved 
itself  to  be  true  ? — It  is  marvelloualy  accurate. 
The  high  tides  have  been  less  frequent  aad 
higher,  but  not  higher  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
dicted height. 

1810.  Mr.  Bidikr,']  Will  you  for  a  moment, 
in  order  not  to  confuse  the  notes,  go  to  this  point : 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  River  Thames,  so  far 
as  you  have  any  record,  what  is  the  highest  tide 
above  Trinity  at  London  Bridge  that  ever  oc- 
curred before  the  completiou  of  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment?— Three  feet  nine  inches. 

1811.  When  was  that? — It  was  on  the  12th 
of  November,  1852. 

1812.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Thames 
Embankment,  in  the  short  space  of  eight  yeitfs, 
have  you  had  the  tides  all  considei*ably  exce^ing 
that  ? — One  tide  exceeding  that  by  3  inches. 

1813.  What  are  the  different  heights,  one  of 
4  feet,  one  of  4  feet  3  inches,  and  one  of  4  feet  7 
inches? — We   had  a  tide   on  the   20th    March 

1874,  whidi  was  4  feet  6  inches  above  Trinity 
high  water  ;  we  had  a  tide  on  the  15th  November 

1875,  which  in  some  parts  was  4  feet  9  inches 
above  Trinity;  and  we  had  a  tide  on  the  2nd 
January  1877,  which  was  4  feet  above  Trinity. 

1814.  That  is  within  eight  years  ? — Yes. 

1815.  Now  I  understand  your  explanation  of 
all  those  tides  is  that  they  are  the  consequence  ef 
an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  accidents? — ^It 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  evidence  is  given 
very  fully  in  the  Report  of  1877. 

1816.  That  is  your  explanation,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1817.  Meteorological  combination  of  an  utterly 
unprecedented  character  ? — Not  unprecedented. 

1818.  Unprecedented  in  their  effects  upbnthe 
tide  ? — Oh  dear,  no.  The  tide  of  1 845,  which 
was  produce  i  by  similar  causes,  rose  to  5  feet 
8  inches  above  the  normal  level. 

1819.  I  am  not  going  into  that  question,  but 
no  such  effect  as  regards  the  absolute  height  of 
the  tide  had  ever  been  produced  before?— Be- 
cause they  occurred  at  the  spring  tides. 

1820.  Is  it  not  rather  a  strange  thing  that  these 
meteorological  combinations,  which  had  never 
produced  such  an  effect  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Kiver  Thames  up  to  1870,  have  three  times 
between  1870  and  the  present  time  produced  it? 
— It  is  an  act  of  Providence  that  it  happened  to 
occur  at  s[H*ing  tide  instead  of  neap. 

1821.  Providence  has  been  exceptionaUy  hard 
upon  us  in  1870?— No  doubt. 

1822.  I  will  take  these  exceptional  tides.  I 
see  you  draw  a  figure  for  every  foot.  Tides 
above  Z  feet  are  very  high  tides,  though  not  as 
exceptional  as  those  we  have  been  speaking  of  ?-- 
Yes,  they  are. 

1823.  Dividing  your  record  of  tides  into  the 
period  before  th^e  completion  of  the  Thames  En* 
bankment,  and  the  eight  years  that  have  passed 
since  its  completion,  is  it  the  case  that  you  nadas 
many  tides,  I  think  it  it,  above  3  feet,  in  those 
eight  years,  as  you  had  in  the  whole  previous 
history  of  the  'Ihames  ? — No ;  this  table  <Mily  ^' 
tends  to  the  year  L833. 

1824.  Js  it  the  case  aB  far  as  your  table  goes 
up  to  1833?— Yes. 

1885.  Am 
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1826.  Am  I  right  m  that?— Yes. 

1826.  That  is  to  say  you  have  had  as  Bumy 
tides  above  3  ieet  in  the  eight  years  from  die 
completloii  of  the  Thames  Embankment^  as  you 
liad  previously  at  all  events  as  far  back  as  18.S3  ? 
-^Yes ;  because  we  have  the  fact,  which  is  more 
important,  that  the  tide  has  itself  gradually  in- 
creased the  avcri^e  height  to  the  extent  of  14 
inches.  You  must  bear  in  mind  when  you  ask  as 
to  the  Victoria  Embankment  that  tlie  date  of  it 
is  also  the  date  of  the  dredging  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  river. 

1827.  When  you  say  that  the  tide  has  in- 
creased its  average  height^  and  therefore  has  in- 
creased its  maxima,  you  will  find  if  you  look  at 
your  diagram  that  until  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment was  completed,  those  high  tides  above  3  feet 
w^re  more  prevalent  many  years  ago  than  thev 
have  been  of  more  recent  years? — Yes;,  that  is 
a  matter  of  chance. 

1828.  Therefore,  your  diagram  does  not  show 
that  the  maxima  of  the  tide  had  been  gradually 
increasing? — No.  As  those  high  tides  were 
caused  by  accidental  circumstances,  general  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them  would  be  entirely  erro- 
neous. If  you  really  want  to  find  out  what 
effect  has  been  produced  upon  the  height  of  hieh 
water,  you  must  do  as  I  have  done,  namely,  take 
a  whole  year's  observations,  and  from  that  whole 
year's  observations  you  can  draw  general  conclu- 
sions. 

1829.  As  to  averages? — As  to  effects. 

1830.  As  to  average  tides  ? — Yes.   . 

1831.  The  average  tide  is  not  the  tide  that 
floods  us  ? — No ;  but  the  average  tide  is  that 
which  shows  you  what  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  r^sime  of  the  river. 

1832.  Now,  to  go  to  another  question.  At 
page  70  of  your  evidence  of  last  year,  question 
947,  you  attributed  the  additional  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  tides  to  the  removal  of  Westminster 
and  Blackfriars  Bridges? — No. 

1833.  I  will  read  your  evidence. — That  is  one 
of  the  causes.  I  attribute  it  now  as  one  of  the 
causes,  undoubtedly.  1  was  called  to  clear  up 
the  point  as  to  how  it  was  that,  London  Bridge 
having  been  removed  in  1834,  the  effect  was  not 
felt  till  years  after,  and  I  then  explained  it,  and 
should  have  given  the  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
shoal  that  I  have  given  to-day,  but  the  learned 
counsel  stopped  me,  it  being  new  matter. 

1834.  I  only  want  to  be  strictly  right.  The 
evidence  says  that  the  removal  oi  the  bridges 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  shoals  afterwards  ; 
it  is  Question  947,  at  page  70,  "  Speaking  of  the 
portion  of  the  Thames  above  bridge,  do  you  find 
any  tides  comparable  with  those  before  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Thames  Embankment  ? — No ;  the  tides 
have  risen  higher  since  the  Embankment.  Then, 
whatever  theory  may  say,  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that,  as  a  fact,  the  tides  have  risen  higher  above 
bridge  since  the  Embankment  was  made  than  they 
did  before  ? — They  have,  and  that  is  due  to  the 
removal  of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges. 
Whatever  it  is  attributed  to,  that  is  the  foot. 
We  know  when  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  removed, 
but  Westminster  has  been  removed  twenty  years, 
the  removal  of  Westminster  Bridge  dates  back  to 
1857? — It  does ;  but,  as  I  explained  in  my 
evidence  in  chief,  the  removal  of  the  bridge  does 
not  produce  an  immediate  efftct.  At  the  time 
Westminster  Bridge  was  removed  a  shoal  ex^ 
isted  opposite  Montague  House,  which  was  dry 
at  low  water,  and  as  soon  as  .the  bridge  was  re^ 
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moved  then  those  shoals  had  to  be  i^moved,  and     Mr.  Ltm. 
it  is  the  gradual  removal  of  those  shoals  which     -.  "  '' 
has  gradually  increased  the  height  of  the  high  5  May  1879. 
water  line." 

Mr.  William  EgertonS\  That  is  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  been  going  into, 
which  has  proved  that  if  you  remove  the 
shoals  and  deepeu  the  bed  of  the  river  you 
increase  the  height  of  the  tide  ;  therefore,  if 
you  remove  the  bridges  you  deepen  the 
river,  and  by  deepening  the  shoals  you  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  tide. 

1835.  Mr.  Bidder. 1  The  primary  cause  is  the 
removal  of  the  bridges,  and,  consequent  upon  the 
removal  of  the  bridges,  the  removal  of  the  shoals, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  together  is  an  increase 
in  the  height  ? — ^The.  shoals  would  have  been  re- 
moved years  before,  but  that  the  trustees  of  West- 
minster Bridge  begged  the  ([!!onservators  to  lefive 
it  there,  knowing  that  the  removal  of  it  would 
bring  down  Westminster  Bridge,  which  was  only 
supported  on  timber  centres. 

1836.  Assume  that  you  are  right,  and  that  the 
Embankment  itself  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  rise  of  the  tide,  and  that  the  causes  you 
here  referred  to  account  for  it.  If,  for  purposes 
of  public  improvement,  old  bridges  have  been 
removed,  and  shoals  have  been  dredged  away, 
and  that  has  resulted  in  liability  to  flooding,  why 
is  the  unfortunate  individual  who  occupies  pre- 
mises on  the  river  bank  to  be  made  to  bear  the 
burden  of  protecting  against  the  flood  ? — Because 
those  are  not  general  improvements,  but  improve- 
ments for  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  which 
those  people  are  more  largely  benefited  than 
anybody  else. 

1837.  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges 
were  made,  to  a  great  extent,  as  improvements 
for  the  carriage  traffic,  were  they  not ;  old  Black- 
friars was  a  very  steep  gradient? — Blackfriars 
had  been  altered  and  had  been  made  a  much 
easier  bridge  with  the  hope  that  it  would  stand, 
and  Westminster  had  been  lowered  also. 

1838.  No  doubt  the  removal  of  shoals  improved 
the  river  traffic^  but  it  affected  a  much  larger  area 
of  persons  than  those  happening  to  be  frontagers 
on.  the  Thames  in  Lonaon  ? — ^Not  nearly  to  the 
same  extent. 

1839.  All  the  docks  and  all  the  wharves  up  the 
river  participate  in  the  river  traffic  ? — Those  are 
the  parties  now  called  upon  to  perform  the 
works. 

1840.  I  put  it  to  you,  do  you  think  that,  al* 
though  those  were  undertaken  as  general  im» 
provements,  the  new  bridges  and  the  improve- 
roents  in  the  river,,  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  put  the 
consequences  of  those  upon  the  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals who  happen  to  own  premises  by  the  river 
gi(ie  ? — I  do  not  allow  them  to  be  general  im- 
provements, except  as  accidental ;  when  a  bridge 
was  pulled  down  advantage  was  taken  to  improve 
the  approaches  to  it 

1841.  You  said  you  had  gone  through  the 
works  in  detail,  therefore  I  must  ask  a  few 
questions  in  reference  to  some  of  my  clients,  the 
St.  Saviour's  District  Board ;  do  you  know  this 
district? — Yes. 

1842.  I  see  the  estimate  as  regards  St. 
Saviour's  district  comprises  a  great  many  items, 
soDM  of  them  quite  trivial  in  amount;  for  in- 
stance, *^  Old  Barge  house,  add  a  glass  screen  to 
window,.  7  /.,"  and  some  other  works,  '^  add  a  tide 
board,"  and   so  on,  and  ''complete  temporary 
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Mr.  Law.     works  already  begun,**  and  so  on ;  nre  you  aware 

_J '     that  a  great  many  of  the  works  which  you  treat 

5  May  1879-  as  only  wanting  6/.  or  7/.  spent  on  them  are 

works  that  were  put  up  in  a  hurry,  and  of  a  tem- 
porary character,  to  protect  the  neighbourhood 
against  floods? — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  refer  to  cross  boards  put 
across  the  street,  and  those  kind  of  things. 

1843.  Are  they  works  vou  treat  as  permanent 
works,  only  requiring  little  improv»^ment  or 
amendment? — They  have  been  all  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  they  are  not  suflRcient  or  permanent, 
something  better  is  to  be  substituted. 

1844.  Are  you  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
banks  of  St.  Saviour's  campshedding  is  very  old 
and  to  some  extent  weak  in  its  nature? — Yes. 

1845.  It  is  a  quet^tion  whether  the  imposition 
on  the  top  of  it  of  the  weight  involved  in  carry- 
ing out  your  plans,  would  not  bring  the  whole 
.thing  down  into  the  river  ? — There  is  no  question 
at  all  about  it;  these  very  wharves  sustain  a  lot  of 
heavy  waggons,  and  all  that  is  proposed  to  be 
done  is  to  put  a  baulk  of  timber  upon  the  top  of 
the  two  baulks  alreadv  existinsr. 

1846.  I  am  sorry  to  put  a  hypothesis  which 
you  think  to  be  inconcei\  able,  as  happening  in 
fact ;  supposing  it  should  happen  that  the  Board 
ordered  a  wharfinger  to  put  a  nrick  wall  or  baulks 
of  timber  in  front  of  his  campshedding,  and  the 
result  was,  it  being  old  nnd  weak,  that  it  was 
unable  to  bear  the  additional  weight,  and  it  came 
down  with  a  run,  who  is  to  bear  the  cost  of  that  ? 
— These  woi-ks,  you  forget,  are  to  be  directed  by 
skilled  engineers. 

1847.  I  do  not  forjjct  anvthino^? — I  cannot 
conceive  such  a  thing  possible  that  a  skilled  en- 
gineer would,  after  examining  a  wharf,  put  a 
weight  upon  it  which  would  make  it  tumble 
down, 

1848.  Take  it  to  be  impossible,  supposing  it 
should  happen,  who  is  to  bear  the  cost  ? — I  never 
give  my  opinion  upon  an  hypothesis  which  I 
think  impossible. 

1849.  Under  this  Bill,  the  unfortunate  wharf- 
inger would  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  replacing  it, 
is  not  that  so  ? — It  is  not  credible  that  the  en- 
gineer of  the  Board  would  order  a  weight  to  be 
put  on  which  would  cause  the  walls  to  tumble 
down. 

1850.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  of  the  dis- 
trict officer  with  regard  to  these  works  before 
making  an  estimate  of  them  ? — No. 

1851.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  they  had  in 
contemplation  any  alteration  or  improvements  of 
the  works? — No. 

1852.  You  know  that  they  were  works  which 
had  been  provided,  some  of  them,  under  the 
direction  of  the  district  officials? — Yes. 

1853.  Was  it  not  worth  while  to  put  yourself 
in  communication  with  the  surveyors  of  the 
-district? — ^Those  works  they  had  put  are  tem- 
porary works;  they  allow  the  highway  to  be 
flooded,  but  they  prevent  the  streets  laterally 
passing  off  from  being  flooded ;  those  will  cease 
to  be  of  avail ;  they  now  sometimes  block  up  half 
the  street;  they  could  not  be  left  as  they  are. 

1854.  I  will  call  attention  to  one  as  an  illus- 
tration, the  last.  No.  146. — *'  Quay,  St.  Mary 
Overys  Dock  repairs,  to  woodwork,  7  /." 

1855.  Is  that  a  temporary  work  ? — Yes,  and 
being  temporary,  requires  7  /.  to  put  it  in  a 
proper  state. 

1856.  Are  you  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Board  estimated  50  /.  or  60  /.  as  required  to  be 


spent  at  that  one  spot  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  estimate. 

1857.  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  a  mere 
temporary  work:  put  up  solely  for  the  protecticHi 
of  tne  district  from  flood? — I  am  ^ware  that, 
after  careful  examination,  the  engineers  of  the 
Board  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  7 1 
would  put  it  in  a  good  condition. 

1858.  Permanentl V  ?— Yes. 

1859.  As  to  the  wharfingers  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  below  bridge,  do  you  know  the 
wharves  the^-e  ?~ Yes,  generally. 

1860.  Some  of  them  are  veir  imi>ortant 
wharves;  I  will  take,  for  example,  three  wharves 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Khill,  London  Bridge 
Wharf,  Fresh  Wharf,  and  Cook's  Quay,  and 
Hammond  Quay  ;  there  is  something  like  400  L 
estimated  to  be  spent  upon  those  wharves  ? — I 
see  those  items,  thev  are  No*  180b. 

1861.  Would  the  works,  if  constructed  per- 
manently, interfere  with  the  conduct  of  their 
business  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1862.  Are  any  works  required  there  for  the 
protection  of  the  business  behind  ? — Not  behind, 
but  for  the  protection  of  the  property  laterally. 
Thames-street  is  suflSciently  high  to  protect 
itself;  but  the  principle  of  these  works  id,  that  if 
the  property  will  allow  the  water  to  pass  lateraUy, 
that  something  shall  be  put  on  the  di\dsionaI 
line  between  the  two  properties,  to  prevent  the 
water  so  passing. 

1863.  Do  you  know  the  contour  of  the  land 
there ;  I  am  told  it  rises  pretty  rapidly  behind 
the  wharf  ?— It  does. 

1864.  There  have  been  some  floods  there,  have 
there  not  ? — No  doubt. 

1865.  Do  you  know  that  the  floods  there  are 
caused,  not  by  the  Thames  water  rising  over  the 
wharves,  but  by  land  water  coming  down  in  times 
of  heavy  rains  so  rapidly  that  the  means  of  dis- 
charge are  not  suflBcient,  and  it  bursts  up  through 
the  gully-holes  ? — That  is  a  matter  for  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers. 

1866.  Do  you  know  the  fact? — No,  I  have  not 
been  there  during  the  heavy  rains. 

1867.  If  that  is  so,  obviously  the  erection  of  a 
barrier  between  the  wharves  and  the  river  would 
be  pernicious  rather  than  beneficial ;  it  will  pen 
in  the  land  water  ? — That  is  a  matter  that  ought 
not  to  come  up  through  the  gullies,  and  that  is 
an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  if  that  exists. 

1868.  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks.]  What  are  the 
variations  of  the  level  of  the  water  at  high  and 
low  tide  at  London  Bridge  ? — The  variation  of 
the  tide  might  be  taken  at  16  feet  at  neap,  to, 
perhaps,  25  leet  at  spring  tide. 

1869*  At  spring  tides,  what  is  the  variation  ? 
— About  25  feet, 

1870.  You  mean,  give  a  level  to-day,  that 
level,  in  consequence  of  floods,  might  be  higher  ? 
— No,  it  must  be  a  very  excessive  flood  that 
would  aflfect  the  level  of  the  river  down  at  London 
Bridge  ;  occasionally,  it  may  be  so,  but  it  must 
be  a  long  continued  and  excessive  land  flood 
which  will  influence  the  river  so  far  down  as 
that ;  it  does  produce  an  influence,  of  course,  bat 
I  mean  an  influence  that  will  be  felt  appre- 
ciably. 

1871.  It  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  learned 
counsel,  will  not  that  augmentation  of  the  volume 
of  water,  which  is  the  consequence  of  a  country 
flood,  raise  the  level  of  the  Thames  at  high  water  ? 

—Yes, 
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— ^Yes,  it  produces  the  same  influences,  of  course^ 
at  high  water  as  at  low  water. 

1 872.  And  would  that  augmentation  be  greater 
than  the  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  water 
before  the  kmbankment  was  constructed? — The 
Embankment  could  not  affect  it ;  the  Embank- 
ment could  not  produce  any  effect  upon  it. 

1873.  A  certain  quantity  of  tidal  water  would 
come  up  the  channel  of  the  river  ? — No,  it  never 
enters  the  channel  of  the  river;  it  is  excluded 
from  it  altogether. 

1874.  Mr.  Bidder.']  As  to  these  wharves  upon 
the  north  "side  of  the  river,  did  you  take  any 
trouble  to  ascertain  before  these  works  were  de- 
termined upon,  to  what  extent  flooding  did  take 
place  upon  those  wharves ;  did  you  make  any  in- 
quiries ? — No,  because  the  principle  which  has 
been  adopted  is  this :  there  is  a  certain  definite 
level ;  the  level  is  5  feet  above  Trinity  high  water, 
and  as  no  tide  has  ever  risen  to  that  height,  there 
may  be  properties  where  very  little  is  required 
which  have  never  yet  been  flooded,  and  which  are 
called  upon  to  do  the  works. 

1875.  I  understand  you  that  in  determining 
these  works  you  have  not  inquired  into  the  par- 
ticular cases,  but  you  have  gone  upon  a  general 
principle.  You  have  taken  a  section  of  one  side 
of  the  river  and  the  works  upon  it ;  you  have 
drawn  a  line  of  5  feet  above  Trinity  high  water 
upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  wherever  you 
have  found  anything  below  that  line,  you  have 
ordered  works  to  bring  you  up  to  it  ? — That  is  so. 

1876.  And  taking  uie  case  as  suggested,  as  to 
my  clients  the  wharfingers,  for  anything  you 
know  a  work  of  that  character  may  be  positively 
injurious,  by  penning  in  land  floods,  rather  than 
beneficial  ? — No,  it  is  impossible  ;  you  cannot 
talk  of  land  floods  at  Fresh  Wharf,  London 
Bridge. 

1877.  But  supposing  that  it  does  occur  that 
the  water  comes  up  through  the  gullies  ? — Then 
it  is  the  neglect  oi  the  sewer  authorities. 

1878.  For  anything  jou  know  of  in  these 
cases,  where  the  land  rises  rapidly  behind  the 
wharves,  there  may  be  no  useful  purpose  served 
by  the  raising  of  the  bank  to  the  5  feet ;  nature 
may  have  provided  the  protection  a  little  further 
back  ? — No ;  where  a  man's  premises  solely  are 
flooded,  the  Board  do  not  call  upon  him  to  execute 
any  work  at  all ;  but  where,  by  reason  of  the 
property  on  either  side  of  him  being  lower,  it 
would  flood  his  neighbour,  he  is  called  upon  to 
make  himself  secure,  and  his  neighbour  as  well. 

1879.  You  have  not  made  any  exception  on 
this  account  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

1880.  I  thought  you  had  drawn  a  general  line 
of  5  feet  ? — No,  a  general  line  which  shall  pre- 
vent properties  contiguous  being  flooded,  but 
where  the  property  is  only  itself  flooded,  no  works 
are  proposed  by  the  Board. 

1881.  Can  you  refer  to  any  case  in  which  you 
have  omitted  a  property  on  that  ground? — I  do 
not  know  that  1  can,  but  I  know  that  is  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne. 

« 

1882.  As  to  Ward's  Wharf,  I  think  you 
said  you  have  considered  the  matter,  and  you 
thought  no  inconvenience  would  arise  to  any 
wharangers  from  the  works  ordered^  by  the 
Board? — Yes,  I  have  not  seen  any  case  in  which 
they  did  amount  to  an  inconvenience. 

1883.  Have  you  considered  the  special  case  of 
the  Ward's  Wharf  ?— I  know  Ward's  Wharf 
very  well. 
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1884.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  works  were     Mr.  Imw. 
that  the  Board   thought  necessary   in   Ward's     «     "g 
Wharf? — It  is  a  dock,  where  one  side  is  protected  ^     *^      '^* 
and  one  side  is  left  unprotected. 

1885.  What  is  the  estimate?— £.  188. 

1886.  Upon  the  part  which  is  at  present  un- 
protected, now  many  openings  did  you  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  ? — Two  tide  boards, 
are  proposed  upon  property  No.  75. 

1887.  The  whole  length  of  the  dock  is  about 
178  feet,  is  it  not ;  you  know  that? — I  do  not 
know  the  exact  length.  I  know  it  runs  back 
considerably  towards  Belvidere-road. 

1888.  And  you  think  that  if  two  tidal  open- 
ings were  made  in  a  distance  of  178  feet,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  persons  there  to 
conduct  their  business  without  inconvenience? 
— That  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Board,butifthe 
wharfinger  wanted  to  make  more  he  would  repre- 
sent it  to  the  Board,  and  unless  some  good  reason 
was  given  for  his  not  doing  it,  more  would  be  put. 

1889.  Would  the  difficulty  be  much  greater 
if  23  openings  were  necessary  in  the  whole  dock  ? 
I  cannot  imagine  such  a  thing. 

1890.  But  the  question  how  many  would  be 
necessary,  would  have  to  be  determined  from  the 
nature  of  the  business  being  carried  on  there  at 
the  time,  would  it  not?— Undoubtedly* 

1891.  And  by  the  estimate,  the  Board  thought 
at  one  time  certain  shoots  would  be  necessary, 
did  they  not  ? — They  have  put  two  dust  shoots. 

1892.  Are  you  aware  that  the  tenancy  of  the 
people  where  the  shoots  were  proposed  has  come 
to  an  end»  and  that  shoots  would  no  longer  be 
necessary  ? — I  am  not. 

1893.  Does  not  that  show  that  the  varying 
nature  of  the  tenancy  may  make  new  works 
necessary  with  every  new  tenancy  ? — No ;  im- 
agining that  the  dust  tenant  had .  remained,  and 
the  shoots  had  been  put  up,  the  only  change 
necessary  if  they  ceased  to  oe  required,  would 
be  to  take  the  shoots  ofl^  their  hinges,  and  leave 
the  slide  boards  as  they  were. 

1894.  You  think  that  would  be  all?— I  know 
that  would  be  all. 

1895.  Would  the  same  width  of  opening  do  for 
all  kinds  of  trade  that  they  would  have  carried 
on? — Yes;  an  opening  the  width  of  a  dust-cart 
would  suit  every  kind  of  trade. 

1896.  If  they  had  very  heavy  machinery  do 
ou  think  an  opening  five  or  six  feet  wide  would 
e  sufficient  to  conduct  trade  in  heavy  machinery  ? 

— Yes ;  heavy  machinery  would  have  to  be  lifted 
by  a  crane  over  the  opening. 

1897.  It  would  be  lifted  over  the  palisade  you 
propose  to  put  up  ? — It  is  not  a  palisade. 

1898.  It  is  a  wall  some  feet  high  ? — I  should 
imagine  it  was  only  inches,  not  feet. 

1899.  If  we  lift  heavy  machinery  over  a  wall, 
it  imposes  a  heavier  cost  ? — No,  you  must  have 
brought  the  machinery  in  some  vehicle  which 
must  have  been  much  higher  than  this  wooden 
slide  between  itself  and  the  river. 

1900.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  business  being  conducted  by  machinery 
being  brought  here  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
wharf  itself  a  certain  time  and  then  be  lifted  into 
barges  or  boats  ? — That  would  be  a  business  so 
inconvenient  to  the  wharfinger  that  he  would  only 
do  it  under  necessity,  or  if  a  barge  was  not  there 
ready  to  receive  it,  it  would  be  an  imperfect  way 
of  carrying  on  the  business. 

1901.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  raising 
heavy  machinery  over  and  landing  it  on  to  the 

M  wharves  ? 
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Mr.  Lank     ^Yxsnyes  ? — No,  he  would  put  on  a  vehicle,  he 
5  May  1870,  ^^^^  have  the  means  of  lifting  it,  and  the  vehicle 

to  receive  it  would  be  higher  than  what  he  had  to 
lift  it  over. 

1902.  Do  you  know  how  the  trade  in  fire 
bricks  is  conducted ;  those  are  not  lifted  by  crane, 
but  by  hand  ? — Yes. 

1903.  Are  you  aware  that  in  raising  fire  bricks 
over  this  wall,  one  extra  man  would  be  necessary 
at  every  ship  ? — No ;  possibly  a  man  would  have 
to  stand  in  the  openm^,  the  bricka  would  be 
passed  through  the  opemnc. 

1904.  Would  it  not  imply  being  carried  to  the 
opening  from  the  place  in  the  barge  from  which 
the  bricks  are  being  taken? — No;  because  you 
may  have  frequent  openings. 

1905.  You  only  propose  two? — In  most  cases, 
the  bncks  are  thrown  along  the  barge  from  man 
to  man ;  they  stand  one  on  each  side,  and  by  a 
little  alteration  of  these  men,  you  can  bring  them 
to  the  nearest  opening. 

1906.  The  bricka  nave  to  be  handed  alon^r  in 
order  to  get  to  the  opening,  and  that  woula  be 
more  expensive  in  the  way  of  wages,  would  it 
not  ? — No,  that  is  not  so. 

1907.  You  know  the  length  of  the  barges? — 
Yes. 

1908.  How  long  are  they?— About  80  feet, 
but  only  the  middle,  50  feet  probably  is  avail- 
able for  bricks,  and  the  ends  are  huovant  ends. 

1909.  They  may  have  to  carry  the  bricks  50 
or  60  feet  to  get  to  the  opening? — No,  that  is 
impossible,  you  take  them  to  the  nearest  open- 
ing, and  unless  you  put  your  openings  50  feet 
apart,  you  could  not  have  to  do  that. 

1910.  You  only  propose  two  openings  in  178 
feet  ? — Yes  ;  but  if  they  are  not  enough,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  putting  more. 

1911.  How  many  openings  misht  enable  an 
owner  to  conduct  the  trade  efficiently? — If  he 
gives  me  all  the  circumstances  of  the  trade,  I 
would  give  him  an  opinion. 

1912.  I  may  take  it  that  there  would  be  some 
inconvenience  in  reaching  the  opening? — I  do 
not  see  anv. 

1913.  I  daresay  you  know  that,  as  a  fact, 
wharfingers  at  the  present  time  carry  on  a  trade,  to 

.  some  extent  competitive,  with  the  docks,  do  they 
not? — Yes,  they  may. 

1914.  At  the  docks,  there  are  none  of  these 
obstructions  that  there  would  be  on  their  wharves? 
— Yes,  there  are. 

1915.  Are  there? — Yes,  in  most  cases  the 
quayage  of  the  dock  itself  is  as  high,  or  higher, 
than  we  propose  you  should  have  your  wharves 
with  openings  in  it. 

1916.  And  they  have  made  their  quayage  for 
the  convenience  of  the  trade  carried  on  there ; 
we  have  made  our  quayage  lower  than  you  wish 
to  make  it  now,  in  order  that  we  may  conveni- 
ently carry  on  the  trade  at  our  wharves  ? — So  the 
parallel  between  the  two  ceases. 

1917.  There  is  no  such  obstruction  at  the  docks 
as  vou  propose  to  make  at  our  wharves,  is  there? 
— Irrecisely  the  *  same,  because  the  docks  are 
already  as  high  permanently  as  you  propose  you 
shall  have  them  for  a  short  distance  with  open- 
ings. 

1918.  I  think  there  is  no  such  obstruction  as  a 
fact  upon  the  loss  of  the  quay  in  the  dock  as 
there  would  be  in  our  wharves  ? — Because  the 
whole  is  raised  to  the  same  height. 

1919.  And  that  for  the  size  of  the  vessels  un- 
loading, there  is  an  equivalent  to  the  wharf  as  it 


at  present  exists  at  Ward's  Wharf? — No,  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  two. 

1920.  When  the  tide  goes  off  Ward's  Wharf, 
I  suppose  the  craft  goes  aground,  does  it  not  ?— 
Yes. 

1921.  So  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  move 
the  craft  so  as  to  get  it  plai^  convenient  for  the 
opening  ? — You  would  place  it  so  before  the  tide 
went  down. 

1922.  How  many  craft  may  be  in  there  at  a 
time,  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

1923.  You  do  not  know  that  there  may  be 
seven  craft  lying  alongside,  and  on  the  quay  in 
connection  with  the  river  ? — They  must  be  very 
small  craft. 

1924.  If  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  as  you 
wish,  before  the  tide  goes  out,  it  would,  be  impo^ 
sihle  to  move  them  afterwards,  and  we  should 
have  to  carry  our  bricks  or  other  materials  to 
the  opening  ? — No,  you  know  more  or  less  from 
experience  where  the  openings  are  best  placed, 
and  you  place  your  craft  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens, 

1925.  You  told  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Bidder 
that  the  works  which  would  have  to  be  done  in 
the*  future  in  the  Thames,  would  depend  upon  the 
height  to  which  the  high  water  level  might  here- 
after rise  ? — Yes. 

1926.  You  have  already  given  your  own  long 
coimection  and  acquaintance  with  the  Thamea, 
are  you  the  gentleman  through  whom  the  statis- 
tics are  to  be  put  in  as  to  the  increase  in  the  high- 
water  level  of  the  Thames  since  1845  ? — I  have 
given  evidence  on  that  subject,  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  am  to  put  in  anything  beyond  what  I  have 
done. 

1927.  I  will  read  you  exactly  what  I  am  ufxm. 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  when  he  was  under  cross- 
examination,  was  asked«  at  page  104,  Question 
1032,  "  In  1845,  as  distinguished  from  1823,  when 
you  began,  there  had  been  a  rising  of  the  hish- 
water  level  of  14  inches  and  a  quarter  ? — lea. 
Now  those  figures  stop  in  1845  ?— Yes  ?"  Then 
I  ask  Sir  Joseph  whether  he  can  carry  them  on; 
I  say,  **  We  have  to  get  some  figures  on  Monday, 
would  it  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  you  to  let 
us  have  that  ? — No,  I  think  it  probably  has  been 
worked  out,  but  I  have  not  got  it.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  there  are  observations  enabling  us.  to 

five  it  J  but  what  there  are  you  shall  have"?— 
can  give  you  it  up  to  1843,  as  compared  with 
1823,  the  average  height  of  high  water  had 
risen  7  J  inches;  since  that  date  it  has  risen  another 
7^  inches. 

1928.  Making    in    all    21    inches  ?— Fifteen 

inches. 

1929.  Forgive  me,  there  must  be  a  mistake; 
in  1845,  as  distinguished  from  1823,  you  told  us 
to  that  date  the  rising  of  the  high-water  level 
was  14^  inches;  that  is  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  and  that  was  the  evidence  in 

1877. 

1930.  Let  us  have  it  as  you  say  it  ought  to 
stand?— The  rise  between  1823  and  1835  was 
one  inch  ;  between  1823  and  1843  it  was  7J 
inches. 

1931.  Forgive  me,  I  am  sorry  to  correct  any 
figures  of  yours,  but  certainly  that  is  not  the 
evidence  that  has  been  aiven  either  in  1877  or 
this  year  in  this  room  ? — I  think  that  is  right. 

1932.  The  reference  is  in  page  6  of  the  evidence 
of  1877,  and  page  104  of  the  evidence  here;  the 

same 
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same  pariiculiirB  are  given  in  1877  as  here.  At 
page  69  the  evidence  in  chief  of  Sir  Joseph 
^azalgette  last  year»  he  says  this,  '^  And  between 
1843  and  1845  it  was  raisea  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
80  that  between  1823  and  1845  there  had  been  a 
raising  of  the  high-water  level  on  the  average  of 
14  inches  and  a  quarter."  And  then  he  is  asked, 
*^  That  is  to  say,  in  a  period  of  20  years?— In  a 
period  of  22  years.'*  That  is  the  evidence  of 
1877.  Now  in  the  evidence  here,  at  page  104, 
he  is  asked :  *'  1845,  as  distinguished  from  1843, 
when  you  began,  there  had  been  a  rising  of  the 
high-water  level  of  14  inches  and  a  quarter  ?— 
Yes"? — I  can  explain  the  discrepancy.    I  was 

E'ving  an  answer  in  reference  to  what  it  was 
jlow  London  Bridge. 

1933.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this :  the 
contii\uation  of  the  figures  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
was  good  enough  to  promise  to  give  us  ? — 1  will 
give  it  you  both  above  and  below,  if  you  wish ; 
and  it  is  this:  below. London  Bridge,  the  extra 
height  of  the  high  water  between  1823  and  1835 
was  one  inch  ;  above  London  Bridge  it  was  seven 
inches. 

1934.  What  I  want  to  get  is  between  1845  and 
1847  ? — That  I  gave  you  as  7i  inches,  which  is  15 
inches  below  London  Bridge  and  21  inches  above 
London  Bridge. 

1935.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.']  The  rise  was  14i 
inches  in  the  earlier  22  years,  and  7i  inches  in  the 
latter  33  years  ? — Above  London  Bridge,  yes ; 
but  7  inches  lees  below  London  Bridge,  because 
of  the  obstruction  of  the  old  London  Bridge. 

1936.  Mr.  Pembroke  ^tephen9S]  Are  not  the 
last  33  years  the  precise  period  during  which,  in 
your  evidence,  you  epeak  of  great  changes  having 
taken  place  in  the  river  owing  to  dredging  opera- 
tions ? — That  is  a  portion  of  it,  from  1857  to  the 
present  time. 

1937.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  rising  of  the  High -water  level  in  the  course  of 
the  period  that  you  speak  of,  namely,  the  period  of 
the  dredging  operations? — There  is  no  falling  off; 
very  considerable  improvements  were  made  in 
the  river  before  1843 ;  I  may  say  that  sections  were 
taken  by  direction  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
by  Mr.  Telford,  the  celebrated  engineer,  in  1823, 
being  ten  years  before  London  Bridge  was  built ; 
and  m  1843  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Works,  under  Mr.  Page's  direction,  I  took 
similar  sections  on  the  same  lines  as  Telford  had 
taken  them,  starting  from  Battersea  Bridge  to 
Black  wall,  and  those  sections  showed  a  very  con- 
siderable deepening  of  the  river  between  1823 
and  1843;  and  it  was  from  that  deepenino^  and 
the  removal  of  those  shouls  that  the  seven  inches 
had  resulted.  It  was  very  much  a  natural  opera- 
tion resulting  from  the  removal  of  London  Bridge, 
the  natural  scour  of  the  river,  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  London  Bridge ;  the  change  which  has 
been  made  since,  of  7i  inches  between  1843  and 
1878,  is  due  much  to  artificial  dredging ;  and  I 
must  remind  you  of  what  I  said  bet()re,  that  as 
the  height  increases  so  does  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  continues  to  increase  in  height  diminish. 

1938.  Can  you  put  upon  the  notes,  in  the  form 
in  which  you  would  wish  to  have  them,  the  exact 
figures,  in  relation  to  those  which  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  gave  us,  without  distinguishing  above 
or  below  bridge,  but  merely  continuing  his 
figures? — Yes;  the  continued  increase  01  the 
average  level  of  high  water  since  1843,  both  above 
and  below  London  Bridge,  is  7^  inches. 

1939.  Without   repeating    any    part  of   the 
0.89. 


e^dence  that  yon  can  avoid,  I  understand  yon     ]fr.  Lmo. 

to  state  distinctly  to  my   learned  fnend   who         

examined  you,  that  dredging  has  increased  the  5  May  1879. 

Juantity  of  water  in  the  river,  and  cousequeixtly 
le  height  of  the  water  level  ?— Yes. 
^  1940.  And  similarly  that  the  dimini^ed  cap»» 
city  lessens  the  height  of  the  tide  ? — That  is  so. 

1941.  And  to  that  you  adhere? — I  adhere  to 
that. 

1942.  If  that  is  so,  would  you  kindly  turn  to 
passages  in  the  former  evidence,  and  let  me  ask 
you  how  you  reconcile  that.  At  page  57  of  the 
evidence  of  1877,  Question  825,  you  will  find  this 
in  relation  to  the  sections  you  were  referring  to 
a  moment  ago.  Yon  were  asked,  "  What  was 
the  object  of  your  taking  61  tran verse  sections  of 
the  river  in  1843 ;  you  have  already  told  us  that 
it  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  removal  of 
old  London  Bridge  with  regard  to  those  51 
transverse  sections  which  had  been  previously 
taken  by  Mr.  Giles  ? — It  was.  So  as  to  ascertain 
the  exact  effect  of  the  removal  of  London  Bridge 
upon  the  bed  of  the  river  ? — Yes,  and  the  effect 
of  the  removal  of  London  Bridge  was  to  lower 
the  low-water  line.  In  1823  Mr.  Montague,  the 
then  Citjr  surveyor,  took  a  complete  set  of  tidal 
observations,  extending  from  the  London  Docks 
to  Teddington,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  upon 
record  the  then  height  of  the  tide,  in  order  tnat 
the  effect  produced  by  the  removal  of  London 
Bridge,  which  then  had  become  a  necessity,  might 
be  determined.  The  line  A.  B.,  drawing  No.  3, 
represents  the  high  water  at  that  time  ;  it  shows 
a  tall  of  8  inches  through  London  Bridge,  as 
there  shown ;  it  shows  the  resistance  caused  by 
Southwark  Bridge,  which  heaped  the  water 
slightly  up  there ;  it  shows  a  similar  resistance 
at  Westminster  Bridge,  which  heaped  the  water 
up  at  that  point ;  and  then  the  height  of  the  water 
successively  rose  until,  at  Teddmgton,  it  was 
about  half  an  inch  above  Trinity  high  water,  the 
strong  black  line  representing  Trinity  datum  ; 
the  low- water  line  C.  D.  rose  suddenly  at  London 
Bridge  to  the  extent  of  5  feet  4  inches,  as  I 
explained  ;  it  was  then  heai)ed  up  by  the  resist- 
ance of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  a  little  heaped 
up  by  the  resistance  of  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
then  it  continued  to  rise  gradually,  until  it 
reached  Teddington ;  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
removing  of  the  bridge  was  to  lower  the  level  of 
the  low-water  line  5  feet  4  inches.'*  Now  I  want 
to  know  how  you  say,  having  given  that  evidence, 
that  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  river  lessens 
the  height  of  the  tide  ? — There  is  no  relation 
between  them. 

1943.  The  effect  of  removing  London  Bridge 
was  to  increase  the  capacity  01  the  river  ? — Yes. 

1944.  Yet  you  say  here  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  removal  of  the  bridge  was  to  lower 
the  level  of  the  low-water  line  5  feet  4  inches  ? 
— It  was  by  virtue  of  the  lowering  of  the  low- 
water  line  that  you  increased  the  capacity  of  the 
river ;  it  was  done  for  that ;  by  lowering  the  low- 
water  line,  you  increased  the  space  into  which 
the  tidal  water  could  come ;  you  made  it  easier 
for  it  to  flow,  because  it  had  to  get  to  a  less  height, 
and  so  it  rose  higher. 

1945.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the 
bridge  ? — Yes. 

1946.  Now  I  will  read  on :  "  The  line  E.  F. 
represents  the  bed  of  the  river,  showing  the  deep- 
est point  at  each  cross-section  taken  by  Mr.  Giles 
in  1823.  Of  course  the  scale  is  very  much  dis- 
torted ;  the  shaded  hillocks  represent  the  shoals 
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Mr.  Imud.     exisiang  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  which  were 
—  not  impediments  to  the  navigation,  because  the 

5  May  i879»  qJJ  briage  heaping  the  water  up,  there  was  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  for  the  navigation ;  but  when 
the  briage  was  removed,  and  the  low-water  line 
lowered,  then  these  shoals  were  discovered,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  them  in  order  that 
the  navigation  miffht  be  maintained."  Do  vou 
remember  your  evidence  in  the  early  part  of  to- 
day, in  which  you  attributed  the  effect  of  the 
improvements  of  the  river  entirely  to  the 
dredging ;  do  you  adhere  to  that  evidence  ? — 
Certainly  ;  ana  I  candidly  confess  I  do  not  see 
your  point. 

1947.  The  imoiediate  effect  of  the  removal 
of  the  bridge  was  to  lower  the  level  of  the  low- 
water  line  5  feet  4  inches  ? — Yes ;  it  danmied  it 
up  to  that  extent ;  when  you  took  the  dam  away 
tne  water  ran  down  and  left  the  shoals. 

1 948.  Then  you  do  admit  that  a  bridge  across 
is  a  dam  ? — Yes. 

1 949.  And  heaped  the  water  up  5  feet  4  inches  ? 
— At  low  water  ? 

1950.  Any  water  you  like  ? — No,  at  high  water 
it  heaped  it  down ;  at  high  water  it  prevented 
it  rieing  too  high ;  at  low  water  it  caused  it  to 
remain  higher ;  it  was  as  difficult  to  make  it  flow 
upwards  through  London  Bridge  as  to  flow 
downwards,  therefore  it  kept  the  level  at  low 
water  5  feet  4  inches  lower,  and  at  extreme  high 
water  it  kept  it  8  inches  lower. 

1951.  It  was  London  Bridge  that  really 
dammed  up  the  river  partially  ? — It  dammed  it 
up  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
opening. 

1952.  Now  let  me  remind  you  of  an  answer 
that  you  have  given,  that  you  might  put  a  bar 
right  across  the  river,  and  it  would  not  have  the 
enect  of  damming  up  the  water? — It  would  con- 
vert the  upper  part  into  a  lake ;  it  would  pro- 
duce no  effect  in  the  height  of  the  tide  below 
bridge,  but  it  would  obviously  destroy  the  river 
and  convert  it  into  a  lake  above,  and  you  would 
have  no  tide  above  bridge. 

•  1953.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  statement 
that  London  Bridge  heaped  up  the  water  to  such 
an  extent,  when  a  barrier  right  across  the  river 
would  not  dam  it  up  at  all  ? — It  would  dam  it  up 
naturally.  What  would  happen  would  be  this : 
the  flooa  water  coming  down,  and  having  no  exit, 
would  flood  the  whole  of  the  country.  If  you 
closed  up  London  Bridge,  and  provided  no  other 
outlet  for  the  water  cominsr  over  Teddington 
Weir,  the  whole  district  would  be  flooded. 

1954.  And  a  partial  damming  up  would  operate 
in  the  same  direction,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree  ? — It  did  do  so  ;  it  raised  it  at  high  water 
to  the  height  of  5  feet  4. 

1955.  Then  if  it  is  so,  if  a  partial  dam  would 
cause  flooding,  how  do  you  say  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Thames  Embankment  does  not  cause 
flooding  ? — I  am  speaking  of  a  dam  at  London 

Bridge. 

1956.  The  situation  as  regards  the  river  matters 
nothing  ? — It  matters  everything.  I  deny  that 
the  Thames  Embankment  is  a  dam  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  use  it. 

1957.  It  is  an  obstruction? — It  is  a  partial  ob- 
struction at  a  certain  point,  but  it  is  not  so  great 
an  obstruction  as  many  other  points  above  and 

below  it.  .    ,  .     1 

1958.  Never  mind  that?— I  do  mind  it,  be- 
cause, as  affecting  the  general  flow  and^  regime  of 
the  river,  it  produces  no  effect,  but  in  its  own 


locality  it  does  lower  the  water  both  above  and 
below,  though  to  an  inappreciable  extent. 

1959.  Never  mind  figures  for  a  moment ;  you 
admit  this,  that  a  dam  across  the  river  would 
cause  flooding? — It  would  stop  the  Biver  Thames. 

1960.  A  dam  partially  across  the  river  would 
cause  flooding,  though  not  to  the  same  degree  ?— 
No,  I  do  not  sav  that  a  dam  across  the  river 
would  cause  flooding  from  the  tide. 

1961.  Keep  to  the  one  thing? — I  will. 

1962.  Take  first  the  tide  coming  down  the 
river  ? — That  is  not  so,  vou  had  put  a  permanent 
dam  across  Xiondon  Bridge ;  that  part  of  the  river, 
as  a  tidal  river,  had  ceased  to  exist  No  tide 
can  come  down  it. 

1963.  We  will  not  consider  it  a  tidal  river,  but 
deal  simply  with  the  water  flowing  down  into  the 
lake,  flood  water,  or  anything  you  like.  Now  I 
want  to  know  if  you  put  a  sohd  bar  across  the 
river,  would  that  cause  flooding  from  land  water? 
— If  you  stop  the  natural  £tdnage  of  3,500 
square  miles  of  country,  you  will  very  soon  flood 
the  district. 

1964.  Now  I  will  take  that  as  an  answer  to 
me  distinctlv;  if  you  had  a  barrier  half-way 
across  the  nver,  would  you  also  have  flooding, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  ? — No. 

1965.  Why  not? — Because  the  area  of  the 
river  there  is  much  more  than  it  is  at  Tedding- 
ton, where  that  water  finds  its  way  from,  and  as 
far  as  the  tide  is  concerned,  having  a  tide  coming 
in  and  also  going  out,  you  have  it  partially  a 
tidal  river,  and  you  would  not  flood  the  country. 

1966.  The  Chainnan.'\  I  suppose  it  is  your 
opinion  that  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  narrowing  of  the  river  by  the 
Embankment  could  increase  the  flooding  from 
the  rain-water,  or  from  the  natural  flow  of  the 
river,  independently  of  the  tide  ? — Quite  impos- 
sible, until  vou  have  diminished  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  river  where  you  made  the  Em- 
bankment to  such  an  extent  as  that  it  was  ap- 
proaching that  at  Teddington. 

1967.  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens.^  It  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  London  Bridge  heaped  up  the 
water  ? — Where,  and  what  water  ? 

•  1968.  The  down-flow  water  ?— It  did  not  heap 
up  the  tidal  water. 

1969.  For  the  last  10  minutes  I  have  discarded 
the  tides,  I  am  simply  upon  the  flow  of  water 
down? — But  you  cannot  discard  it. 

The  Chairman.']  I  do  not  like  interrupt- 
ing any  learned  counsel,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  questions  could  induce  Mr.  Law  to 
give  us  any  diff^erent  opinion  than  he  has 

S'ven  us,  which  is  very  clear.  I  do  not 
ink  any  Committee  can  have  any  difficulty 
in  understanding  what  he  means,  and  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  the  mode  of  meet- 
ing it  would  be  to  give  a  contrary  statement 
I  do  not  think  that  any  questions  that  you 
can  put  can  put  the  Committee  in  any  diner- 
ent  position  m  reference  to  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Law's  evidence  so  far  as  he  has 
given  it. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens.']  I  am  sure  that 
no  Committee  would  more  clearly  under- 
stand the  evidence  than  the  present  Com- 
mittee, but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in 
Mr.  Law's  evidence,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
two  diflerent  trains  of  thought. 

The  Chairmati.'^  You  think  that,  by  ques- 
tions conducted  with  very  great  ability,  you 

would 
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would  perhaps  get  a  •contradictory  statement 
from  Mr.  Law. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens.'}  I  should  like  to 
do  so. 

The  Chairman.]  I  do  not  think  you  will ; 
and  if  you  do  I  think  we  should  attribute 
them  to  the  cleverness  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  will  vary  the  opinion 
the  evidence  has  produced  upon  us,  because 
it  is  very  clear,  and  we  see  what  he  means. 

1970.  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens']  I  will  not 
pursue  it.  (To  the  fVitness.)  Do  you  still  retain 
the  same  opinion  you  expressed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion upon  another  point :  supposing  that  you  built 
your  present  wall  six  inches  higher,  as  you  pro- 
pose, or  anything  higher,  and  supposing  none  of 
the  water  to  escape  out  of  the  river,  and  the 
whole  to  be  retained,  that  30  miles  pressure  con- 
tinuing behind  the  river,  much  or  little  would 
force  the  water  to  a  higher  level  than  it  was 
before  you  raised  your  banks  ? — Your  supposition 
is  wrong,  and  your  conclusion  is  wrong ;  tne  river 
is  not  higher  at  the  time,  it  is  probably  10  or  11 
feet  lower  33  miles  oflP,  and  there  would  be  no 
effect  whatever  in  increasing  the  height  of  the 
water ;  it  is  merely  repeating  what  I  have  said, 
that  the  quantity  of  water  which  will  enter  any 
estuary  under  tidal  influence,  will  depend  upon 
the  capacity  and  configuration  of  that  estuary 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  you  cannot  alter 
any  part  of  it  without  affecting  the  quantity  of 
water  which  will  come  in  at  the  entrance. 

1971.  Now  I  should  like  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  your  own  former  evidence.  I  find  this 
upon  the  same  point,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  80, 
Question  1118,  "  If  that  water  did  not  overflow, 
but  remained  within  the  river,  and  there  were 
means  in  the  river  of  retaining  it,  would  not  the 
level  ot  the  river  be  higher? — It  would,  but  not 
in  the  increased  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
water ;  because,  instead  of  the  water  spreading 
over  the  land  it  would  have  to  be  heaped  up 
against  gravity;  the  work  done  would  be  so 
much  greater  and  the  effect  produced  smaller  "  ? 
— You  have  left  out  the  words  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  question,  ruling  the  whole  of  ii: 
*^  and  a  certain  additional  quantity  of  water 
comes  up  and  overflows."  If  a  certain  addi- 
tional quantity  of  water  did  come  up,  and  there 
was  not  space  for  it  to  go  in,  it  would,  of  course, 
overflow ;  but  my  statement  is,  that  an  additional 
quantity  of  water  does  not  come  up. 

1972.  You  have  that  water  in  the  river,  and 
you  have  the  river  filled  to  the  brim  to  the  point 
to  which  it  would  overflow,  and  you  raise  your 
banks ;  what  becomes  of  the  water  in  that  case, 
must  not  it  be  heaped  up? — It  does  not  enter 
the  river,  but  the  water  having  attained  the 
height  which  it  would  have  attained  under  the 
same  circumstances,  it  does  not  coine  any  higher, 
simply  because  you  have  raised  the  walls 
higher. 

The  Chairman,']  We  are  only  getting  a 
repetition  of  previous  answers. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Prior  Goldney. 

1 973.  I  understand  that  you  have  been  engaged 
for  the  last  two  years  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  with  reference  to  river  matters? — I 
gave  evidence  on  the  former  occasion. 

1974.  And  since  then  you  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  this  matter  ?— -I  have  given 
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my  attention  to  the  .(liver  Thames  for  the  last     Mr.  Law. 

forty-five  years.  

^  1975.  But  during  the  last  two  years  you  have  5  May  1879^ 
given  great  attention  to  these  pirns  before  us ; 
are  they  the  result  of  that  attention? — No ;  they 
were  formed  upon  the  previous  data ;  they  have 
been  prepared,  not  by  me,  but  by  the  ofiicers  of 
the  Board  of  Works. 

1976.  You  have  been  constantly  going  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  inspecting  won»  ?— I  have 
gone  up  and  down  the  river  with  those  plans 
prepared  by  others  in  my  hand,  to  see  how 
far  the  works  would  be  satisfactory,  and  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  inteiuled. 

1977*  You  are  familiar  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  plans  ? — Yes ;  I  am  familiar  generally  with 
them. 

1978.  Can  you  tell  us  who  fixed  the  five-foot 
line?— Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  would  be  tiie 
person  who  ultimately  determined  it. 

1979.  But  on  consultation  with  yourself  pos- 
sibly ?— No. 

1 980.  With  whom  ? — I  cannot  say. 

1981.  You  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  settled  it  entirely  of  his  own  mere 
motion,  or  whether  he  consulted  other  engineers 
first? — I  cannot  tell  you.  We  may  have  had  a 
conversation  upon  it.  We  have  agreed  that  that 
would  be  a  safe  and  proper  limit. 

1982.  You  have  studied  the  river  for  many 
years,  and  you  consider  a  five-foot  line  is  a 
sufiiciently  good  one  ? — I  do. 

1983.  Have  you  given  the  subject  careful 
thought  and  attention  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

1984.  And  that  is  your  deliberate  opinion  ?— 
Yes. 

1985.  Speaking  of  what  is  entirely  conjectural^ 
and  with  that  limitation,  for  how  many  years 
should  you  think  the  five-foot  line  could  be  suffi- 
cient?— I  cannot  tell  you. 

1986.  But  you  think  for  a  long  period? — Yes, 
certainly. 

1987.  As  long  a  period  as  you  are  justified 
in  contemplating  for  any  works? — I  cannot  say 
that. 

1988.  Do  you  mean  something  like  20  or  30 
years  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1989.  These  plans  that  have  been  supplied  to 
all  the  petitioners,  I  suppose,  were  laid  out,  and 
expected  to  last  as  long  as  the  five-foot  line 
would  last  ?— Yes,  merely  requiring  to  be  kept 
in  repair. 

1990.  May  I  take  it,  that  if  anything  should 
happen  to  require  the  five- foot  lin^  to  be  raised^ 
even  another  six  inches,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
most  serious  importance  for  the  whole  metropolis ; 
when  you  once  get  over  the  five-foot  line,  it 
becomes  a  very  serious  question  indeed? — ^Do 
you  mean  the  cost  of  the  works  ? 

1991.  The  cost  of  the  works,  and  the  danger  to 
the  south  side  of  the  metropolis  generally  ? — The 
cost  of  the  works  would  not  be  very  great  for  the 
six  inches  above  the  five  feet,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  the  district  would  be  very  different 
to  what  they  would  have  been  if  you  had  not 
raised  the  works  already,  because  it  would  then 
only  flow  over  the  diflference  instead  of  having 
the  whole  area  to  go  through. 

1992.  With  your  experience  of  the  river  for  so 
many  years,  can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  are 
the  class  of  circumstances  which  in  the  future 
would  be  likely  to  influence  the  rise  and  fall  of 
high  water  and  of  low  water  in  the  river  ? — The 
only  one  now  likely  to  operate  would  be  the 
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Mr.  Uw.     dontinned  dredgiDg,  but  that  dredging  has  now 

nearly   reached  its  limit     The  Pool  has  been 

5MB71879.  made  navigable  for  vessels  up  to  the  docks; 

some  small  amount  of  dredging  is  necessary  in 
the  upper  reaches  at  Richmond,  and  so  forth, 
but  yery  small  in  amount,  and  very  small  as 
regards  the  eifeot  that  it  is  likely  to  produce 
upon  the  tides  for  the  future. 

1993*  Then  I  gather  that  the  effect  of  excessive 
dredging  would  oe  to  increase  the  liability  to 
floods? — It  would. 

1 994.  What  oliier  class  of  circumstances  would 
diminish  the  liability  to  floods  ?— Anything  which 
obstructed  the  flow  of  the  tide. 

1995.  Such  as  new  bridges  put  across  the 
nver?— If  they  contracted  further  the  water 
way.  A  bridge  erected  so  as  not  to  materially 
interfere  with  the  water  way,  would  not  produce 
any  effect  upon  the  tide. 

1996.  A  suspension  bridge  would  not,  I  as* 
sume?— Noi 

1997.  Those  are  the  class  of  works? — Yes, 
anything  affecting  the  flow  of  the  tide,  which 
requires  power  to  be  expended  in  forcing  the 
water  through  it. 

1998.  Supposing  that  it  became  necessary  to 
put  one  or  two  large  heavy  bridges,  sucn  as 
Waterloo  Bridge,  with  large  stone  piers  across 
the  river,  it  would  have  a  tendency  against 
floods,  would  not  it? — Not  if  they  were  properly 
carried  out,  because  in  such  a  case  the  area  of  the 
river  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  bridge  did 
not  become  an  impediment  to  the  tidal  flow. 

1999.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  class  of 
works  whiol>  might  have  a  tendency  to  diminish 
tlie  liability  to  floods  ? — I  think  not. 

2000.  Nothing  except  such  obstructions  as 
bridges? — No,  I  think  not  anything  which 
offered  reeistanee  to  the  tide  and  prevented  a 
greater  amount  of  water  coming  up. 

2001.  You  have  taken  the  position  of  the 
frontagers  into  consideration,  and  you  think  that 
a  five-foot  line  is  a  proper  and  sufficient  one  for 
them  to  adopt? — Yes. 

2002.  Having  satisfied  yourself  that  for  the 

f ^resent,  and  as  far  as  you  can  look  into  the 
iiture,  a  five-foot  line  is  sufficient,  is  there 
any  great  mystery  about  keeping  the  water  out 
if  it  were  necessary  to  raise  it  six  inches  above 
the  five-foot  line  ?— No. 

2003.  Laying  a  baulk  on  and  spiking  it  through 
would  be  sufficient  ?—  Yes. 

2004.  The  lateral  pressure  is  very  small? — 
Yes. 

2005.  When  you  get  down  the  next  six  inches 
it  slightly  increases  r — It  increases  by  62^  lbs. 
on  every  square  foot  as  you  descend. 

2006.  The  upper  18  inches,  I  may  say,  any 
ordinary  workman  could  do  ? — Yes. 

2007.  And  these  plans  which  you  have  pre- 
pared, you  consider  if  done  in  that  way  are  quite 
sufficient  ? — Quite. 

2008.  And  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  repair, 
they  could  keep  the  floods  out  up  to  that  length? 
—No  doubt. 

2009.  These  being  such  simple  works,  I  sup- 
pose you  say  they  would  be  as  simple  as  building 
a  house  ? — I  do  not.  see  any  comparison  between 
them. 

2010.  You  think  building  a  house  is  a  more 
dangerous  thing? — No;  there  is  no  comparison 
between  them. 

201 1.  You,  as  an  engineer,  could  make  very 
simple  rules  as  to  what  should  be  done  for  the 


upner  six  inches  that  the  baulk  must  be  laid^ 
ana  if  you  got  below  a  certain  distance,  snch  and 
such  a  thing  should  be  done  ? — Yes. 

2012.  And  you  have  gone  upon  principles  of 
that  sort  ?  —Yes. 

2013.  Do  you  see  why  general  principles  of 
that  sort  should  not  be  embodied  in  an  Act  like 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Act  ? — Yes ; 
there  are  such  a  variety  of  things  that  it  would 
require  a  very  large  volume  indeed. 

2014.  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  things  than 
there  is  in  the  building  of  a  house  ? — Yes  ;  all 
the  houses  are  more  or  less  alike,  except  as  regards 
design ;  here  there  are  hardly  two  cases  alike. 

2015.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existing  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  1855  ? — I  know  that  there 
is  such  an  Act 

2016.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  whole 
chapter  on  chimneys  alone  ? — Yes, 

2017.  And  fires  and  fire-places  ? — Yes. 

2018.  And  brestsummers  ? — Yes. 

2019.  Going  through  the  whole  detail  of  the 
construction  of  a  house  ? — Yes,  of  houses  of 
certain  classes. 

2020.  And  beyond  that,  rules  are  made  which 
have  to  be  applied? — Yes,  because  that  is  for 
things  which  are  to  be  done  in  the  future ;  if  the 
Building  Act  relates  only  to  what  had  to  be  done 
for  existing  houses,  plans  might  be  prepared  as 
they  are  here. 

2021-2.  But  you  consider  that  this  Bill  is  not 
to  deal  with  the  future  ? — Undoubtedly  to  deal 
with  the  present  and  future  both. 

2023.  I  ou  have  read  the  Bill  ? — ^I  have,  care- 
fully. 

2024.  You  do  not  think  that  there  could  be 
some  simple  rules  framed  for  it? — I  do  not  see 
my  way  to  that,  nor  see  the  advantage  either. 

2025.  When  the  whole  thing  has  been  described 
in  this  Committee-room  as  so  simple  ? — It  is  not 
only  simple  but  exceedingly  various. 

2026.  The  variety  consisting  in  there  being  an 
earth  parapet,  an  earth  addition  to  the  Embank- 
ment, a  slone  parapet,  a  brick  parapet,  and  a 
baulk  laid  along  the  staging  made  water  tight, 
now  what  is  there  besides  those  individual  things 
which  you  -have  suggested  to  be  done  in  your 
works? — There  are  counterbalanced  shoots  and 
slide  boards,  and  gates,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things. 

2027.  I  will  ^ive  you  all  that  in ;  you  propose 
to  make  regulations  for  them  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

2028.  But  for  those  things  which  you  have 
named,  you  think  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  would  not  be  able  to  frame  rules  analogous 
to  those  in  the  Building  Acts  ? — No. 

2029.  That  is  your  opinion  as  an  engineer? — 
Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  to  produce 
definite  plans  rather  than  to  have  any  definite 
rules  involving  themselves  and  the  owner  in  an 
enormous  amount  of  trouble,  of  explanation,  and 
discussion. 

2030.  What  rules  are  the  Rletropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  sitting  as  a  court  of  appeal,  to  act 
upon?— I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

2031.  You  told  us  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  were  to  be  a. court  of  appeal  from  the 
engineer ;  first,  the  engineer  makes  the  plan  in 
the  future  ? — Yes. 

2032.  Then  the  owner  considers  himself 
aggrieved  by  it,  and  he  has  to  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  whole  Board  sitting  as  a  court 
of  appeal,  from  the  decision  of  the  engineer? — 
That  IS  under  the  supposition  that  the  owner  and 

the 
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the  engineer,  having  carefully   considered  the 
matter,  cannot  agree  npon  it. 

2033.  That  is  It?— Yes. 

2034.  Now  what  are  the  rules  which  you  say 
guide  the  court  of  appeal  in  an  appeal  from  their 
engineer? — I  cannot  tell  you;  I  do  not  make  the 
rules  or  bye-laws  of  the  BoaiiL 

2035.  Do  you  think  that  rules  ought  to  be 
made,  if  I  might  say  so,  at  haphazard? 

Mr.  Cripps,']  I  do  not  want  to- interfere 
with  the  cross-examination,  but  an  allegation 
of  this  kind  is  a  distinct  allegation ;  and  if 
there  was  anything  in  the  petition  of  my 
learned  friend  relating  to  it,  we  should  have 
been  bound  to  have  given  some  evidence  of 
it  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  in  the  petition  u^n 
which  he  appears  about  general  rules  being 
laid  down ;  therefore  our  attention  is  not 
called  to  it,  and  we  do  not  meet  it  hj  exami* 
nation  in  chief. 

Mr.  Prior  Goldney,']  I  refer  to  Clause  5 
of  our  Petition* 

The  Chairman,']  It  is  a  question  testing 
the  ability  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  act  as  a  court  or  appeal.  I  think 
I  see  the  object  of  your  question  and  the 
purport  of  the  answer. 

2036.  Mr.  Prior  Goldney.]  I  will  ask  another 
question.  You  told  us  just  now  that  where  one 
man's  premises  were  flooded,  the  Board  do  not 
propose  to  call  upon  him,  but  only  where  his 
neighbour  is  flooded  by  his  means ;  that  is  the 
answer  which  you  gave  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Bidder  ?— Yes. 

2037.  That  yon  think  is  right  and  fair?— 
Decidedly. 

2038.  That  is  your  deliberate  opinion  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. If  a  man  does  not  care  about  his 
own  premises  being  flooded,  and  their  being 
flooded  affects  nobody  else,  then  I  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  interfered  with. 

2039.  Then  do  you  kjiow  why  some  provision 
should  not  be  in  the  Bill  ^ — That  is  so ;  no  works 
are  proposed,  but  you  know  that  the  present 
boundanes  between  a  certain  wharf  and  its  neigh- 
bours, which  to-day  L«*  suflSciently  high,  but  in 
the  future  may  not  be  so,  then  as  soon  as  the 
condition  becomes  changed  the  necessity  would 
arise  for  works  being  done  by  that  man. 

2040.  You  adhere  to  voiir  statement  that  where 
one  man's  premises  only  are  flooded,  and  it  does 
not  interfere  with  anybody  else,  he  is  entitled  to 
have  it  flooded? — Undoubtedly. 

2041.  And  you  think  that  if  there  is  no  such 
provision  in  the  Bill,  there  ought  to  be  ? — I  do 
not  say  so ;  it  is  provided  for  by  the  works 
snecified. 

2042.  It  is  not  provided  in  the  Bill  itself?— 
No ;  1  have  studied  it  very  carefully,  and  I  say 
I  do  not  think  it  right  to  put  such  a  provision  in 
the  Bill,  because,  tnough  to-day  the  flooding  of 
his  wharf  does  not  afiect  his  neighbour,  in  the 
future  it  may  do  so. 

2043.  The  assumption  is  that  it  will  not,  in 
cases  where  a  man's  wharf  is  flooded,  and  it  does 
not  afiect  his  neighbour  ? — If  the  assumption  is 
false,  the  Bill  is  incomplete. 

2044.  Then  he  woidd  come  under  other  sec- 
tions for  protection  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you 
refer  to. 

2045.  You  think  that  a  man  must  be  left  at 
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the  mercy  of  the  Board  to  avail  himself  of  what     Mr.  Law, 
you  consider  right  and  fair? — The  Board  is  a  ^  ^^y  ig-g^ 
representative  Board.     You  do  not  talk  of  leav- 
ing its  constituents  to  its  mercy. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Freeman, 

2046.  One  question  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
floods.  You  have  been  asked  a  great  deal  about 
the  effect  of  the  Thames  Embankment  upon  the 
flooding  of  this  river.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
cubical  contents  are  absorbed  by  the  Thames 
Embankment  ? 

The  Chairman.]  I  really  do  not  think  we 
can  go  into  further  questions  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  Thames  Embankment.  We 
are  in  this  position :  we  have  had  the  exa- 
mination in  chief,  and  we  have  had  two  or 
three  counsel  cross-examining  upon  that 
very  point.  The  mere  fact  that  tliere  are 
half  a  dozen  or  more  counsel  appearing  for 
different  parties  hardly  makes  it  necessary 
that  a  similar  ground  of  cross-examination 
should  be  taken  by  each  of  them.  I  think 
we  are  not  unreasonable  in  saying  that  after 
there  has  been  full  cross-examination  upon 
this  matter  we  must  ask  the  learned  coun- 
sel to  rather  confine  themselves  to  what 
affects  their  particular  clients  as  compared 
with  the  interest  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Freeman.]  In  self-defence,  I  must 
say  that  I  was  not  going  to  take  the  point 
that  h^d  been  taken  before  bv  anybody,  but 
I  will  leave  the  question  of  the  floods. 

2047.  Now  you  have  told  us  this,  that  the 
deepening  of  the  river  has  mal^rially  benefited 
the  wharfingers  on  the  banks  ? — Yes. 

2048.  How  far  up  the  river  does  the  effect  of 
that  benefit  extend  ? — Far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board. 

2049.  And  far  beyond  the  effects  of  this  Bill  ? 
— Yes.  The  access  to  the  Brentford  Docks  has 
been  very  greatly  increased. 

2050.  The  provisions  of  this  Bill  state  that  a 
man  is  to  be  compensated  in  cases  where  his  land 
has  been  permanently  injuriously  affected  by  the 
works.  Are  you  aware  of  that? — I  am,  but  I 
may  add  to  that,  that  having  carefully  looked  at 
these  works,  I  have  not  seen  a  ease  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  one  in  which  injury  could  arise 
or  compensation  be  necessary. 

2051.  That  anticipates  very  much  what  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  ;  upwards  of  600  persons  have 
raised  their  walls  ? — Yes. 

2052.  Have  you  seen  any  instance  in  which 
they  have  been  permanently  injuriously  affected? 
I  have  not ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  timr  having 
done  it  themselves  spontaneously  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  an  injury 
to  them. 

2053.  Is  the  property  of  the  persons  who  have 
done  these  works  materially  diffierent  fron  the 
property  where  they  have  not  yet  been  done  ? — 
No ;  the  property  is  of  a  similar  character,  and 
the  works  of  a  similar  nature. 

2054.  Is  there  any  reason  why  provision 
should  be  made  fi^r  compensating  those  persons 
who  have  yet  to  do  their  works,  when  with  re- 
gard to  those  who  have  done  their  works  first  of 
all,  no  occasion  has  arisen  for  it  ?'^That  is  a 
matter  of  policy  upon  which  engineers  can  hardly 
speak.  I,  as  an  engineer,  say  that  I  did  not  see 
any  cases  where  compensation  is  likely  to  arise, 
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Mr.  Law.     l>ut  as  to  the  policy  of  the  clause^  I  would  rather 

not  give  an  opinion. 

5  May  1879.      2055.  As  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  you  have  given 
evidence  that  the  height  to  be  raised  is  five  feet 
above  Trinity  high-water  mark  ? — Yes. 

2056.  Ana  you  attribute  great  importance  to 
the  height  being  kept  uniform  along  the  line  of 
the  Embankment? — I  do. 

2057.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  reason, 
except  maintaining  the  uniformity  of  that  height, 
why  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  interfere  in 
it  at  all ;  in  other  words  why  the  works  should 
not  be  done  by  the  district  boards? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  one 
general  control  over  the  whole. 

2058.  Why? — To  ensure  the  efficient  use  of 
the  means  provided,  some  authority  who  will  see 
that  these  boards  and  movable  works  are  put 
into  their  place,  and  also  see  that  the  works  as 
originally  carried  out  and  as  maintained,  are  of 
sucn  a  character  as  really  to  help  to  exclude  the 
floods ;  undoubtedly  a  uniform  direction  is  much 
better  than  having  it  under  a  number  of  different 
authorities,'  some  of  whom  might  neglect  it. 

2059.  The  district  board  have  officers  under 
their  command  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
the  things  in  their  different  districts  are  properly 
carried  out,  is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  very  general. 
There  are  a  variety  of  officers  to  see  to  the  dif- 
ferent things;  they  have  undoubtedly  persons 
looking  after  ^eir  affairs. 

,  2060.  A  question  has  been  asked  you  with  re- 

ference to  a  flood  occurring  opposite  owing  to 
the  gate  being  left  open  ? — Yes. 

2061.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  district 
board  would  be  more  likely  to  be  on  the  spot  to 
see  that  a  thing  is  properly  done,  than  a  distant 
authority  having  only  a  central  control? — No, 
you  cannot  caU  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  a  distant  authority,  they  have  an  active 
control  through  the  whole  district  And  where 
they  have  duties  to  perform  they  have  officers  to 
see  that  the  duties  are  properly  performed. 

2062.  With  regard  to  the  five-foot  line,  has 
that  been  taken  from  the  front  section  of  the 
river? — I  do  not  understand  your  question. 
Occasionally  the  works  are  not  in  the  front  of 
the  liver  but  behind  ;  sometimes  the  works  are 
lateral  between  two  wharfingers,  they  are  not 
confined  to  the  side  of  the  river. 

2063.  What  point  have  you  taken  from  which 
you  have  measured  the  present  height  of  the 
works  so  afi  to  estimate  it  ? — Wherever  the  new 
works  are  proposed  to  be  put. 

2064.  You  do  not  follow  me.  You  say  they 
are  to  be  raised  to  five  feet  high.  When  you 
say  they  have  fallen  below  the  five  feet,  from 
what  point  have  you  taken  it  ? — From  Trinity 
datum. 

2065.  Have  you  taken  it  from  the  side  of  the 
river  or  the  highest  parts  of  the  works  anywhere  ? 
— ^Whenever  we  find  that  there  is  a  place  which, 
being  lower  than  five  feet,  would  allow  the  water 
to  flow  on  to  properties  behind  or  adjoininj^, 
there  we  have  ordered  or  intend  to  order  works 
to  be  done  to  raise  it  to  five  feet,  and  prevent 
the  water  so  flowing  on  to  the  property. 

2066.  Then  if  upon  consideration  of  your 
plans  you  found  that  in  cases  where  you  have 
said  the  present  height  is  less  than  five  feet,  it 
turned  out  that,  though  it  is  less  upon  the  side 
next  the  river,  it  is  more  than  five  feet  a  little 
bit  inland,  which  is  yet  near  enough  to  prevent 


the  overflow  of  the  river,  that  would  satisfy  you? 
— It  would  satisfy  us  ;  and  no  works  have  been 
proposed  that  would  satisfy  us  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Richards. 

2067.  I  will  not  ask  you  as  to  your  plan  and 
diagram  of  1877  more  than  I  can  help ;  but  you 
have  worked  out  here  the  amount  of  wages  spent 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy  since  1857  ? — That 
is  so. 

2068.  I  understand  your  theory  is,  that  the 
dredging  of  the  river  has  assisted  the  tidal  wave 
up  the  river,  and  so  indirectly  contributed  to 
floods,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  13  years 
previous,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Chainnan, 
to  1857,  that  is  as  far  back  as  1844,  there  were 
four  cases  in  which  the  tide  rose  above  the  three- 
feet  level  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  and 
that  for  the  following  13  years  there  were  only 
two,  that  is  in  1867  and  1868  ? — My  answer  to 
that  is  this,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  repetition  of  what  I 
have  said  three  or  four  times,  you  cannot  draw  any 

feneral  conclusion  from  extraordinary  tides  which 
ave  been  occasioned  by  accidental  circumstances ; 
if  you  want  to  see  what  really  has  been  the 
effect  of  operations  on  the  river,  you  must  take 
an  average  for  the  whole  year,  and  these  averages 
show  a  progressive  increase  in  the  height  of 
high  water. 

Mr.  Cripps.l  Mr.  Bickards  appears  for 
the  Conservators  of  the  Thames,  who  say 
we  are  going  to  interfere  with  the  navigation 
of  the  nver. 

Mr.  Richards.']  The  witness  has  attributed 
many  high  tides  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
dredged  very  largely  since  we  came  into 
existence  in  1837. 

Mr.  Cripps."]  We  do  not  charge  you  any- 
thing for  that. 

Mr.  Richards.']  We  must  clear  our  cha- 
racter. 

The  Witness.]  If  it  is  any  consolation,  I 
may  say  you  have  done  more  than  adequate 
benefit  to  the  navigation. 

2069.  Before  the  dredging  took  place,  is  it  the 
fact  that  barges  and  vessels  frequently  ran 
aground  and  remained  there  ? — Undoubtealy. 

2070.  Did  not  that  cause  an  obstruction  to  the 
tide  ? — Yes ;  so  far  as  a  barge  was  concerned, 
until  it  floated  it  would. 

2071.  I  will  not  ask  you  any  question  about 
the  effect  of  the  decrease  in  the  sectional  area  by 
the  making  of  this  Embankment  in  1870,  because 
we  have  had  it  over  and  over  again  ;  but  I  will 
ask  you  this,  you  told  me  that  the  effect  of  takiug 
away  shoals  is  to  remove  a  rising  gradient  in 
front  of  the  advancing  tide  ? — Yes. 

2072.  And  therefore  to  increase  the  velocity 
of  the  tide  as  it  comes  up  the  river  ? — I  did  not 
quite  put  it  in  that  way ;  it  is  to  allow  it  to  rise 
higher. 

2073.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  taking  away 
the  shoals  is  to  remove  au  obstruction  ? — x  es. 

2074.  And  is  not  the  effect  of  taking  away  the 
obstruction  to  allow  the  tide  to  come  in  more 
quickly  ? — Yes. 

I  \  2075.  What  kind  of  foreshore  existed  before 
this  Embankment  was  placed  there  ? 

The  Chairman.]  I  think  your  question 
must  bear  upon  any  effect  that  this  oiH  will 
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have  upon  your  position.  We  are  not  put 
here  to  find  out  whether  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy^  as  such^  has  not,  in  past  times^ 
done  its  duty  well.  .  The  only  question 
which  we  have  to  decide  is  whether  this 
Bill  will  injure  anybody  or  not. 

Mr.  Bickards.l  Then  I  will  go  upon  the 
question  of  our  inquiry. 

2076.  In  answer  to  a  question  in  examination- 
in-chief,  you  said  you  in  no  case  proposed  to 
touch  the  soil  of  the  river  ? — That  is  so. 

2077.  Then  I  will  ask  you  upon  that,  what  is 
the  use  of  putting  in  Clauses  14  and  15  of  the 
Bill? — Clause  14  is,  **  For  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting any  works  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  the  Board,  the  Commissioners  of  oewers  of 
the  City  of  London,  the  vestry  of  anv  parish,  the 
board  of  works  for  any  district,  and  any  owner 
of  premises  liable  to  execute  flood  works  through, 
along,  over,  or  under  the  bed  and  soil,  and  banks 
and  shores  of  the  River  Thames.**  If  you  do  not 
propose  to  touch  the  bed  or  banks,  or  soil  or 
shores  of  the  River  Thames,  what  is  the  use  of 
inserting  a  clause  like  that  ? — Because  works  might 
become  necessary  which  would  interfere  with  them. 

2078.  Then,  in  fact,  your  present  plans  do  not 
comprise  by  any  means  all  that  may  be  necessary 
to  do  hereafter  ? — Not  in  the  remote  future. 

2079.  And  in  the  event  ofit  becoming  necessary 
for  you  to  interfere  with  the  l)ed  or  soil  or  shores 
or  banks,  you  must  have  power  to  do  so  ? — Yes, 
and  then  we  have  to  get  your  sanction. 

2080.  Under  Clause  15?— i'es. 

2081.  Clause  15  is,  **  In  order  to  preserve  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Thames  the  plan  of  any 
flood  works  to  be  constructed  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  through,  along,  over,  or  under  the 
bed  or  soil  or*  banks  or  shores  of  the  River 
Thames  which  may  interfere  with  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  said  river,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Conservators  of  the  River  Thtimes  in  writing, 
signed  by  their  secretary  before  such  works  are 
commenced,  certifying  that  the  works  according 
to  such  plan  'will  not  interfere  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  River  Thames,  .and  thereupon  such 
works  shall  only  be  executed  in  accordance  with 
such  plan,  and  no  alteration  shall  thereafter  be 
made  in  such  plan  except  with  the  approval  of 
the  said  Conservators,  signed  as  aforesaid."  It 
begins  with  the  words :  "  In  order  to  preserve 
the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames  ? — We 
could  not  put  anything  upon  the  bed  or  soil  of 
the  River  Thames  wliich  would  not  aflect  the 
navigation ;  it  might  be  in  a  small  degree,  but 
it  must  aflect  the  navigation,  and  we  must  get 
your  sanction  first. 

2082.  Then,  in  that  case,  have  you  any  objec- 
tion to  strike  out  the  words,  "  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  navigation  "  ? — I  cannot  say  what  might 
be  done  with  the  Bill. 

2083.  You  told  us  that  you  imagined,  in  case 
of  your  requiring  the  owners  to  do  the  flood 
works,  you  would  serve  them  with  notice,  and 
also  supply  them  with  plans  of  what  you  propose 
to  do  ? — X  es. 

2084.  You  must  be  aware  that  we  are  the 
owners  of  the  bed  and  shores.  You  do  not  pro- 
pose that  unless  works  are,  in  your  opinion,  cal- 
culated to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Biver  Thames,  to  submit  those  plans  to  us  ? — 
No,  of  course  not ;  you  are  the  same  as  other 
owners  ;  if  we  aflect  you,  we  give  you  a  plan  ;  if 
we  do  not  affect  you,  we  do  not  give  you  a  plan. 
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2085.  You  have  told  me  already  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  effect  works  on  the  bed  or  shore? 
— If  necessary. 

2086.  And  you  will  give  us  plans? — Only 
when  they  affect  your  property. 

2087.  Then  those  words  are  done  with  ? — No, 
I  think  they  are  your  safeguard. 

2088.  Why  do  you  wish  to  put  us  on  an  in- 
ferior footing  to  private  owners ;  where  you  touch 
private  owners  you  give  them  notice,  and  supply 
them  with  plans?— Xou  are  on  the  same  footing 
if  we  touch  the  soil  or  bed  of  the  river ;  we  give 
you  a  plan  of  what  we  propose  to  do ;  we  must 
get  your  sanction  first. 

2089.  You  are  only  going  to  give  us  notice,  and 
are  only  going  to  submit  plans  to  us  where  you 
think  your  works  are  calculated  to  interfere  with 
the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames? — No,  where- 
ever  we  touch  the  bed  or  soil  of  the  river ; 
surely  if  we  do  not  touch  the  soil  or  the  bed  of 
the  nver  it  does  not  affect  the  navigation. 

The  Cfurirman,']    This  is  pre-eminently  a 
question  for  the  Committee  upon  Clause. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

2090.  You  have  been  engaged  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  works  in  reference  to  rivers,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  works  of  different  kinds  as  an  ep- 
gineer  ? — My  life  has  been  spent  in  hydraulic 
engineering. 

2091.  With  regai-d  to  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  here,  that  a  number  of  rules 
should  be  laid  down  as  to  how  particular  things 
should  be  done,  such  as  appear  in  the  Metropo- 
litan Building  Acts,  would  not  you  as  an  engi- 
neer regard  it  as  a  very  great  hindrance  and  in- 
terference with  the  engmeer's  duties,  of  what  he 
might  think  proper  to  oe  done,  in  such  a  variety 
of  cases  as  occur  here  ? — I  do  not  think  that  rules 
could  be  prepared ;  it  would  be  just  as  much 
trouble  as  executing  the  works  ;•  every  case  will 
want  a  separate  rule  for  itself  almost. 

2092.  You  know  the  Main  Drainage  Act  of 
the  metropolis,  and  what  was  provided  there  ? — 
Yes,  the  Act  of  1858. 

2093.  Where  the  work  was  to  be  commenced 
and  carried  on  and  completed  with  all  convenient 
speed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
"  according  to  such  plan  as  they  may  deem  pro- 
per and  necessary,  sewers  and  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  main  drainage  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  for  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  sewage  from  the  metropolis  passing 
into  the  River  Thames  through  the  metropolis. ' 
There  is  the  object  pointed  ^ut,  and  they  are  to 
perform  it  according  to  such  plan  as  they  may 
deem  proper  ? — Yes. 

2094.  And,  here  the  object  being  to  protect 
from  floods,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the 
works  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  en- 
gineer, in  so  far  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
eflecting  that  particular  object  ? — ^That  involved 
an  expenditure  of  millions,  and  it  was  done  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  metropolis. 

2095.  And  it  was  done  Under  that  general 
power,  without  any  general  rules  such  as  have 
been  suggested  here? — Yes;  in  fact,  I  think 
there  was  a  withdrawal  of  the  reference  it  had 
been  proposed  to  refer  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Works,  and  it  was  altered. 

2096.  Somebody  must  be  responsible  ulti- 
mately, whoever  it  is  referred  to? — I  cannot 
conceive  any  authority  better  able  to  deal  with 
the  question ;  they  have  a  large  staff  of  engineers, 

K  and 
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lis.  Imw.    and  idready  a  very  large  ooimection  witk  the 

^r ^       river ;  they  have  made  larm  Mabankments,  and 

5  May  io79*  hay^  all  the  machinery  tor   carrying  out  the 

works  effisctaally  and  cheaply, 

2097.  To  whatsoever  body  or  person  this  was 
referred,  if  it  were  referred  at  all,  it  must  be  re- 
ferred to  some  other  engineer^  who  alone  could 
uuderstaud  the  natter,  must  it  not  ? — Yes,  some 
other  body  who  Joad  a  staff*  of  engineers,  or  an 
engineer, 

2098-9.  Tliat  would  be  to  make  that  body 
responsible  instead  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

2100.  My  leained  friend,  Mr.  Bidder,  drew 
your  attention  siteciaHy  to  the  immense  amount 
of  Bpace  that  haa  been  abstracted  from  the  river 
between  the  bridges  by  the  Embankment  ?-^He 
did. 

2101.  What  is  the  difference  which  has  been 
made  in  the  sectional  area  altogether,  taking  it 
that  the  river  has  been  deepened,  and  tiiat  over- 
How  taken  away  in  the  tidal  capacity  ? — It  is  a 
matter  whicli  varies,  of  course,  with  the  height 
of  the  tide,  but  taking  the  great  tide  of  the  2nd 
January  1877,  the  quantity  of  water  which  would 
have  entered  the  Thames  if  those  Eanbankments 
had  not  been  there,  would  have  been  909,000 
tons,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  learned  Counsel 
was  as  put  to  w  Joseph  Bazalgette  himself, 
that  a  layer  of  ^-ater  six  miles  long  and  one  foot 
high  would  be  heai>od  up  at  the  to])  of  high 
water.  Now  I  huve  prepared  this  other  diag)*am, 
which  shows  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  at  high 
water  at  Sheemess  on  the  2nd  January  1877 
{producing  a  Diagram^  That  black  circle  re- 
presents the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
liie  space  wnich  has  been  abstracted  by  the 
Thames  Embankment.  That  is,  in  ixnnt  of  fiu^t, 
the  point  to  which  the  work  would  be  the  same 
if  all  the  water  was  conveyed  to  that  point  This 
bine  line  represents  the  height  of  liigti  water  on 
that  day,  it  being  four  feet  higher  at  London 
Bridge  than  it  was  at  Sheemess.  If,  therefore, 
the  water,  instead  of  being  put  there  had  been 
put  in  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the 
xhameslSmbankment  had  to  be  raised  up  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  this  lajrer  of  water  a  foot 
thick,  it  would  have  by  some  means  or  other  to  be 
lifted  through  the  space  of  eight  feet  six  inches, 
which  means  that  the  tide  must  have  done  on  that 
day  an  amount  of  work  which  we,  as  engineers, 
estimate  at  seven  and  arhalf  million  foot  tons.  It 
is  one  thing  for  water  to  run  down  from  Sheer** 
ness  into  Sie  Embankment,  and  another  to  <i)e 
earned  up  and  placed  upon  the  height  of  the 
tide,  already  four  feet  above  Trinity  high  water, 
and  the  work  that  can  do  one  cannot  do 
smother. 

2102.  Mv  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bidder,  put  to 
you  that  that  amount  of  water  which  is  got  rid 
•of  by  the  Embankment  being  put  in  its  plaoe, 
would,  if  put  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  occupy  a 
foot  in  height  for  six  miles  ? — If  it  were  put  on 
the  top  of  the  surface  of  the  river. 

2103.  Supposing  that  it  were  put  uiK>n  the 
top  of  the  river,  would  not  it  act  a^  a  check  to 
prevent  the  tide  coming  up,  because  it  would 
come  up  to  a  higher  point  ? — Yes ;  but  according 
to  that  suggestion  I  should  like  to  know  how 
you  are  going  to  lift  the  water  eight  feet  six 
mches. 

2104.  Mr.  Alexander  BrownJ]  As  to  the  tides 
that  you  refer  to  in  your  Table,  they  are  Admi* 
ralty  tides,  are  they  not  ?-^  The  predicted  tides 


are  what  are  referred  to  there,  the  tides  in  the 
Admiralty  Tide  Tables,  issued  authoritatively. 

2105.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighi&n.']  As  to  the  dredg- 
ing you  spoke  of,  and  also  the  removal  of  the 
bridges,  in  page  71  of  your  evidence  of  1877,  you 
said  the  wharves  would  be  increased  to  doable 
the  value.  I  suppof^e  you  adhere  to  that 
opinion  ? — 1  do,  and  I  think  it  was  putting  it 
very  mildly. 

2106.  \  on  think  that  it  would  be  rather  more 
tlian  less? — I  think  so.  If  yOu  compare  the 
value  of  the  wharves  before  the  removal  of 
London  Bridge  with  now,  I  tliink  that  that  is  a 
very  low  estimate. 

2107.  There  would  be  an  improvement  of  the 
navigation,  and  improvement  for  embarkation, 
and  also  ^e  sanitary  improvement  of  the  Em- 
bankment ? — Yes.  And  the  construction  of  those 
Embankments  by  having  absorbed  a  large  num- 
ber of  wharves,  wliich  liad  existed  before  that 
time,  enhanced  the  value  of  those  that  remain. 

2108.  With  regard  to  that  pink  colour  in  your 
diagram  that  you  showed  us  to-day,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  pink  represents  the  dredging  that 
has  been  accomplished  since  1877  ? — Tt  does  not 
quite  do  that.  Unfortunately  the  Conservators 
of  the  river  have  not  kept  their  accounts  of  the 
last  two  years  quite  in  the  same  form  that  they 
did  before  diey  kept  accounts  of  the  wages  ex- 
pended, as  a  separate  item. 

2109.  Does  it  about  represent  it ;  it  is  meant 
to  represent  it,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but  in  the  year 
when  it  was  so  high,  a  lai^e  sum  was  expended 
in  some  steam  hoppers,  and  probably  some  po^ 
tion  of  that  is  represented  by  the  steam  hoppers. 
I  could  not  take  out  exclusively  the  wages. 

2110.  The  dredging  took  place  after  the  big 
iiood«  and  not  before,  did  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  you 
see  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  dredging 
previously.  You  cannot,  however,  draw  con- 
clusioDS  from  one  flood ;  it  is  only  when  vou  take 
a  series  of  years,  and  see  the  continued  merease, 
that  you  can  draw  general  conclusions  and  look 
to  the  cause. 

2111.  As  r^ards  the  removal  of  the  bridge. 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  rather  die 
removal  of  the  shoals  upon  which  the  bridge  was 
built  than  the  removal  of  the  bridge  itseff  that 
made  the  difference? — And  the  shoals  which 
existed  between  the  bridges.  If  you  turn  to 
Section  3  of  the  previous  report,  you  see  by  what 
look  like  shaded  hills  the  shods  or  shallow  places 
in  the  river  above  London  Bridge  which  were 
removed  after  the  bridges  themselves  had  been 
improved. 

2112.  [  think  you  said  that  between  1823  and 
1845  the  reduction  of  14  inches  was  owing  to  what 
you  called  natural  causes;  that  would  be  the 
river  workii^  its  own  bed  ?— To  a  great  extent; 
the  dredging  up  to  that  time  was  only  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  ballast. 

2118.  Did  the  removal  of  the  bridges  make 
the  river  scour  naore  ? — Yes,  very  materially. 

2114.  Then  it  improved  its  own  bed,  did  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

2115.  And  what  was  done  after  1845  ?— And 
what  was  done  after  1845  was  nature,  assisted  b^ 
artificial  dredging. 

2116.  And  It  had  the  result  only  of  raising  the 
tide  about  7^  inches?— 7}  inches. 

2117.  And  that  was  due  to  what  you  call 
natural  scouring  P^Yes ;  the  removal  of  the 
shoals  below  London  Bridge  having  a  very  large 
effect. 

2118.  Yoa 
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2118.  You  cannot  say,  1  suppose,  whether  any 
further  dredging  is  proposed  or  required  ? — Cer- 
tain dredging  is  now  being  done  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river. 

2119.  To  any  great  extent?— It  will  not 
affect  the  tide  to  any  great  extent,  and  the 
dredp^ing  below  is  almost  Hnished;  it  is  more 
equalising  now  than  removing  any  absolute 
barrier. 

2120.  Sir  Charles  DilkeA  You  have  spoken  of 
the  advantage  to  the  riverside  proprietors  by  the 
removal  of  shoals  and  the  deepening  of  the  river; 
that  does  not  extend,  does  it,  to  all  the  riverside 
proprietors  who  are  affected  by  this  proposed 
Bill  ?— I  think  it  does. 

2121.  Take  the  Wandsworth  Local  Board  ; 
you  can  hardly  say  that  they  derive  great  advan- 
tage from  the  deepening  of  the  river,  can  you? 
— If  they  have  waterside  properties  undoubtedly 
they  do;  if  they  have  not  waterside  properties 
they  will  have  no  onus  put  upon  them  by  this 
Bill. 

2122.  The  removal  of  the  shoals  has  been 
chiefly  to  allow  big  ships  to  come  up  into  the 
docks,  has  it  not? — No,  not  above  bridge;  that  is 
for  the  navigation  of  barges  and  boats  upon  the 
upper  river  itself. 

2123.  Then  you  think  that  even  such  a  body 
as  the  Wandsworth  Local  Board  or  the  Fulham 
Local  Board  will  derive  an  advantage  from  this  ? 
— Clearly,  if  they  are  owners  of  riverside  pro- 
pei*ty  they  will  derive  benefit,  and  if  they  are 
not  owners  of  riverside  property  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  Bill. 

2124.  There  are  owners  of  riverside  property 
up  there,  are  there  not,  who  have  no  wharves  ; 
who  do  not  use  the  riverside  property  for  the 
purpose  of  trade  at  all? — I  do  not  liiink  that 
they  have  wharves;  but  those  who  have  the 
Saltings  outside  have  the  advantage  of  growing 
osiers,  and  they  can  at  any  time  convert  the 
property  into  wharves ;  a  great  deal  up  at  Ham- 
mersmith has  been  converted  into  wharves,  that 
has  exhausted  the  value  of  their  property  verj 
greatly  indeed. 


Sir    Charles    Dilke    (to    Mr.    Cripvs).]      Mr.  Law. 

May  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  likely  to  • 

give  a  return  of  the  amount  of  money  con-  ^  ^^^  *^79* 
tributed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  ? 

Mr.  Cripps.'^  It  has  been  got  out,  and  we 
are  having  copies  made  of  it. 

Sir  Charles  DilkeJ]  There  was  also  a  re- 
turn mentioned  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
as  to  the  works  contemplated  by  them  with 
reference  to  storm  water. 

Mr.  Cripps.l  W®  ^^^e  not  promised 
that. 

Mr.  Bidder.]  As  to  the  New  Tower 
Bridjge  Bill,  wnich  is  in  Parliament  this 
Session,  can  the  amount  of  the  estimate  for 
that  be  given  ? 

Mr.  Vripps.]  The  estimate  of  that,  like 
all  other  works  &r  this  Session,  is  a  deposited 
estimate. 

The  Chairman.']  We  cannot  demand  that, 
I  am  afraid ;  it  is  outside  these  works. 

Mr.  Cripps.']  It  is  work  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  are  applying  for  powers  to 
execute  by  a  Bill  now  betore  the  House ; 
and  in  that  state  of  things  there  must  be  an 
estimate  for  the  work.  The  estnnate  is 
deposited  with  the  other  documents,  and  it 
is  open  to  my  learned  friend  to  obtain  the 
estimate. 

Mr.  Bidder.]  I  will  ask  what  the  amount 
of  that  estimate  is  ? 

Mr.  Cripps.]  My  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Bidder,  can  get  it 

Mr.  Freeman.]  As  to  the  estimate  called 
for  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  we  should  like  to 
be  allowed  to  hand  in  an  account,  showing 
that  any  sums  contributed  by  the  Metro- 
tropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  been  purely 
for  metropoUtaa  improvementB.  ' 

The  Witmesff  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  at 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  FORSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


7  May  1 879. 


The  Chairman^'\  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  Counsel  can  give  an  answer  to  the  question 
I  put  before  them  on  Tuesday  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Bro\ioiu\  With  reference  to  calling  engineering  evidence,  so  far  as  I  am  perso- 
nally concerned  for  two  petitioners,  the  Wharfingers  below  London  Bridge,  and  Ward's  Wharf 
above  London  Bridge,  I  do  not  propose  upon  either  of  those  cases  to  call  any  engineering  evidence ; 
and  I  believe  my  learned  frienas  tor  the  other  opponents  do  not  propose  to  call  any  engineering 
evidence. 

Mr.  Aldis  WViiyA^]  The  City  of  London  do  not  propose  to  call  any  engineering  evidence. 

Mr.  Loclu^  The  Fulham  Board  will  call  no  engineering  evidence. 

Mr.   Freeman.'\  The  Limehouse  Board  of  Works  will  call  no  engineering  evidence. 

The  Chairman^  I  understand  that  the  Promoters  will  call  no  more  engineering  evidence. 

Mr.  Philbrick.']  No. 


Sir  Joseph  William  Bazalgette,  c.b.,  re-called ;  further  Examined  by  ^Ir.  PhilbricL 


Sir  /.  W. 
Batalgette, 

C.B. 


Mr.  Philbrick.']  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  ask  wr  a  return  of  the  amount  of 
monies  to  be  paid  or  agreed  to  be  contri- 
buted by  the  looard  for  improvements  in  the 
metropolis,  from  the  1st  January  1856  to  the 
3 1st  December  last;  that  return  has  been 
compiled.  1  do  not  know  whether  the  Com- 
mittee would  wish  it  to  be  put  in  extenso 
upon  the  notes. 

The  Chairman,']  I  think  we  had  better 
have  them  upon  the  notes.  (  The  lietum  was 
handed  in,  see  Papers  A.) 

2125.  Mr.  Philbrick.']  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
has  got  a  Return,  which  I  think  you  inquired 
for;  that  is,  a  Return  of  the  various  sums  raised 

by  the  Board  under  their  general  powers,  and 
under  their  Acts  of  Parliament,  for  all  the 
different  parishes  and  districts  within  their  juris- 
diction, from  the  time  of  their  foimation  till  the 
end  of  last  year.  (To  the  Witness.)  That  is  the 
document  which  you  have  now  in  your  hand,  is 
it  not? — Yes,  it  appears  to  be  so.  {The  Retuim 
was  handed  in,  see  Papers  B.) 

2126.  Mr.  Philbrick.]  I  believe  you  wish  to 
explain  the  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Chairman  at  No.  658,  at  page 
78  of  notes  of  the  1st  May  ? — I  do.  The  question 
was  put  to  me :  "  Supposing  the  Fulham  District 
Board  carried  oi^t  the  works  you  wished  them  to 
do,  about  what  would  be  the  cost?"  and  I  an- 
swered, "  10,000/."  Then  Sir  Baldwyn  Leigh- 
ton  asked,  "Does  that  10,000/.  represent  any 
portion  of  the  55,000/.?"  and  I  said,  "  A  portion 


of  the  55,000/.  And  it  might  be  done  for  less 
by  the  owners.  (Sir  Clutrles  Dilke.)  What  is 
the  cost  for  the  Wandsworth  district  ? — £.  9,300. 
The  two  together  would  be  more  than  20,000 1? 
— Yes,  that  is  if  the  works  are  done  at  the  public 
cost."  I  meant  to  say  that  is  the  amount  01  work 
to  be  done  in  those  two  districts  altogether,  by 
private  persons  as  well  as  by  the  public.  Now 
the  Wandsworth  District  Board  would  have  to 
construct  works  only  to  the  amount  of  2,9661, 
and  the  Fulliam  District  Board  to  the  amount  of 
2,401  /.,  together  making  5,367  /. ;  that  is  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  Upper  Mall,' the  Middle 
Mall,  and  an  embankment  with  a  public  footway 
over  it,  were  to  be  done  by  the  public  ;  but  sup- 
posing that  last  is  a  private  obligation,  then  the 
amount  to  be  done  by  the  public  will  be  reduced 
to  4,298  /. 

2127.  The  Chairman.]  Being  how  much  for 
Fulham  and  how  much  for  Wandsworth?— 
Being  2,816/.  for  Wandsworth  and  1,482 /.for 
Fulham.  Then  I  was  requested  to  put  in  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  work  done  and  re- 
maining to  be  done.  I  find  that  the  total  length 
on  both  sides  of  the  Biver  Thames  is  42  miles ; 
Deptford  Creek  gives  an  additional  1|  miles; 
the  River  Wandle  an  addition  of  half  a  mile ; 
the  Biver  Lea  an  addition  of  2^  miles,  alto- 
gether making  46 1  miles.  Of  that  46^  miles, 
1 9^  miles  remain  to  be  done,  and  27  i  miles  have 
b  een  done,  so  that  three-fifths,  in  point  of  length 
as  well  as  in  point  of  number,  is  done,  and  two- 
fifths  remains  to  be  done. 

2128.  Of 
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2128.  Of  that  which  is  done,  is  there  a  fair 
proportion  of  what  would  be  csdled  the  heavier 
works  ? — There  is,  certainly,  I  should  say,  a  full 
proportion.  Then  I  think  there  was  another 
question  which  I  was  to  answer,  that  was,  what 
was  the  amount  of  work  executed  between  the 
time  of  my  estimate  of  1877  and  my  estimate  of 
1879;  and  it  appears  to  be  about  3  J  miles  alto- 
gether, on  both  sides  of  the  river,  done  between 
those  dates. 

2129.  That  3}  miles  included  some  works  of 
importance  and  urgent  necessity,  did  it  not  ? — 
Not  the  most  important  works,  they  are  all 
works  of  necessity,  but  the  most  important  had 
been  done  before. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Freeman. 

2130.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  upon  the 
Return  that  you  have  handed  in.  On  that 
Return,  it  appears  that  various  sums  have  been 
contributed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  the  Limehouse  district ;  have  all  those  sums 
been  contributed  for  improvements  of  a  purely 
metropolitan  nature,  namely,  the  widening  of 
through  thoroughfares? — I  can  hardly  answer 
that  question,  but  I  should  assume  not.  I  should 
assume  that  thev  were  hardly  of  a  metropolitan 
nature,  though  they  were  important. 

2131.  Have  you  upon  that  Table  any  means  of 
telling  whether  they  have  or  not  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Collins. 

2132.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  just  now 
that  you  had  lessened  the  costs  of  repairing  the 
public  roads  at  Fulham  ? — I  did  not  say  so. 

2133.  What  is  the  cost  of  repairing  the  public 
roads  for  which  the  Fulham  Board  would  be 
liable  ? — What  public  roads  do  you  allude  to  ? 

2134.  I  referred  in  my  question  to  Chiswick 
and  the  Lower  Mall ;  what  would  the  charge  be 
upon  the  Fulham  Board  of  Works  for  it  ?— 1  do 
not  say  whether  the  charge  would  be  upon  the 
Fulham  Board  of  Works  or  not ;  but  the  monies 
that  have'  been  expended  on  the  Chiswick  Mall, 
would  be  500  /.,  and  upon  the  Lower  Mall,  625  /. 

Cross-examined  by  M!r.  Bidder. 

2135.  I  have  only  just  seen  this  Return,  but  I 
gather  that  none  of  the  greater  works,  such  as 
embankments,  are  given  here,  they  are  not 
treated  as  local  improvements  ? — No. 

2136.  Can  you  give  in  a  succinct  form,  the 
aggregate  cost  of  the  Embankment  works? — Yes. 
Do  you  confine  yonr  question  to  the  works  alone, 
or  to  the  works  and  compensations  and  the  whole 
cost? 

2137.  Everything  inclusive.  Just  give  me 
one  figure  to  sum  them  all  up  for  the  Albert, 
Yictona,  and  Chelsea  Embankments  ?  — 
£.2,586,619/. 

2138.  Two-and-a-half  millions,  I  may  say  ? — 
Yes. 

2139.  Upon  that  I  will  ask  another  question, 
the  Board  had  it  in  contemplation  to  make 
another  Embankment  in  1877,  between  the 
place  where  we  now  are  and  the  Chelsea  Em- 
bankment ? — No. 

2140.  You  had  it  in  contemplation  in  1877, 
had  you  not  ? — No. 

2141.  An  embankment  between  here  and 
Chelsea? — 

Mr.  Philbrich.']  It  was  struck  out  of  the  BilJ. 
0.89. 


2142.  Mr.  Bidder.']  You  have  a  Bill  in  Par-      Sir  J.  W. 
liament  this  year  for  what  is  called  the  Tower    Bazalgetie, 
Bridge  ?— Yes.  c>b« 

2143.  That    is    at    the    Tower,    across    the   ^  -i/rTo- 
Thames  ?-Yes.  7  May  1879. 

2144.  What   is    the    estimate    for    that? — . 
£.  1,400,000. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Philbrich. 

2145. -It  was  suggested  to  you,  evidently  by 
these  Questions,  that  the  Board  might  order  an 
embankment ;  there  is  no  power  in  the  Bill  for 
that  ?— No. 

2146.  If  the  Board  had  to  make  an  embank- 
ment under  the  powers  of  this  Bill,  it  would  ' 
have  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  House  in  a 
money  Bill  for  an  estimate  for  raising  the  money 
for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

2147.  And  the  assent  of  the  Government  to 
bring  in  the  Bill,  according  to  the  practice  which 
now  prevails  ? — Yes. 

2148.  Sir  Baldwyn  Lcighton.']  The  figures 
that  you  gave  were  2,966  /.  for  Wandsworth, 
and  2,401  /.  for  Fulham.  As  regards  Wands- 
worth I  want  to  be  clear  about  this.  That  in- 
cludes, does  it  not,  that  embankment  or  wall, 
round  what  you  may  call  the  basin  of  the  Wandlc? 
— It  does. 

2149.  But  it  does  not  include  that  waterside 
place  ? — No. 

2150.  Starting  from  that  navigable  branch  of 
the  Wandle,  and  going  all  round  the  osier  beds, 
that  would  be  wown,  by  your  proposal,  on 
the  district,  would  it  nOt,  and  that  is  included  in 
these  figures  ? — No,  only  the  tide  flags,  and  the 
bank  connected  with  it  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  district ;  of  that  expenditure  673 1,  is  put 
down  for  the  district,  that  is  the  tide  flags. 

2151.  And  the  rest? — The  rest  would  go  upon 
the  owners ;  each  doing  his  own  portion. 

2152.  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  the  Wandle  ? 
— The  basin  of  the  Wandle  is  composed  of  the 
different  works,  putting  up  bits  of  camp^  shedding, 
raising  the  banks,  and  so  on,  that  will  be  done 
by  the  owners. 

2153.  Only  the  tidal  flaps  would  fall  upon  the 
district  ?— Yes,  673/. 

2154.  Where  do  you  get  the  other  2,300/.  ?— 
That  is  lower  down,  I  suppose  ? — "  Waterside  " 
is  in  this. 

2155.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  not? — I  said 
it  was  not,  but  I  see  it  is  1,800  /.  for  Waterside  ; 
that  is  the  principal  work. 

2156.  Do  you  throw  that  upon  the  district? — 
That  is  debited  to  the  district  on  account  of  there 
being  a  road  in  front  of  it.  Whether  it  would 
fall  upon  the  district  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

2157.  Then  the  Waterside  and  the  basin  of  the 
Wandle  are  the  two  principal  works  that  make 
up  this  figure  ? — They  are. 

2158.  What  are  the  principal  works  as  reo:ards 
I'ulham  ? — The  Malls  are  the  principal  works. 

2159.  That  is  the  termination  of  the  district 
where  we  began  to  inspect  yesterday.     You  do  • 
not  propose  to  throw  anything  there  upon  the 
owners,  out  all  upon  the  district  ? — All  upon  the 
district. 

2160.  Will  where  the  boat-houses  are,  be 
thrown  upon  the  district? — No;  where  the  dis- 
trict begins  is  where  we  raise  the  road. 

2161.  That  is  all  thrown  upon  the  district  ? — 
Yes. 

2162.  And  that  is  included  in  your  estimate? 
—Yes. 

N  3  -2163.  I  suppose 
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Sir  /.  W.        2163.  I  suppose  you  cannot  give  any  exact 

Baaaigette,    omnion  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  that  is 

C3.  affected  from  the  Wandle  basin ;  that  is  the  other 

side  of  the  wall  if  you  nut  it  up ;  you  cannot  give 

7  May  1879.  an  approximate  idea  or  what  the  area  or  the  value 

of  the  projperty  aflfected  is? — No,  I  cannot  do 
do  that ;  but  1  can  state  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
property  of  considerable  value  there. 

2164.  There  are  two  or  three  acres  covered 
with  houses,  are  there  not  ? — Much  more  than 
that. 

2165.  Five  or  ten  acres  covered  with  houses? 
— I  should  say  50  or  60  acres  covered  with  houses 
pretty  closely. 

2166.  Would  you  say,  speaking  roughly, 
whether  the  assessment  of  50  or  60  acres  of  that 
land  would  be  worth  1,000/.  a  year  or  more? — 
No,  I  am  afraid  I  could  not.  I  diould  think  it 
would  be  considerablv  more. 

2167.  An  acre  of  houses  would  be  more  than 
1,000/.  a  year?— Yes. 

2168.  Are  you  certain  that  there  are  50  or  60 
acres  covered  with  houses  ? — (  The  Witness  pro^ 
duced  di  plan ^  and  explained  the  same  to  the  Com-- 
mittee.) 

2169.  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks,']  Is  it  sought  under 
this  Bill  to  acquire  any  of  the  river-side  or  water- 
side property  that  will  be  affected  or  improved 
by  the  temporary  embankment,  such  as  at  the 
Wandle  River  and  the  Wandle  basin.  Suppose 
it  be  enacted  that  the  district  board  shall  leave 
the  responsibility  and  charge  of  protecting  that 
water-side  property  from  the  floods  ;  what  then  ? 
—It  is  not  proposed  to  acquire  any  land  from  the 
river,  under  these  works. 

The  Chairman.']  Supposing  the  result  of 
this  inquiry  was  that  the  Bill  fastened  upon 
the  3oard  the  cost,  as  proposed,  of  making 
the  works ;  supposing  that  tne  Boiurd  thought 
that  by  makm^  a  wall  round  the  Wandle 
they  could  acquire  land  to  compensate  them; 
does  th|3  Bill  give  them  power  to  do  so ;  pro- 
bably that  is  a  legal  question  that  you  can 
hardly  answer. 

Mr.  PAi/AricA.]  If  it  is  not  inconvenient 
or  irregular,  I  may  say  that  we  only  pro- 
pose to  acquire  land  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  the  works  that  we  must  do, 
but  not  to  acquire  any  land  that  we  can  deal 
with,  or  hold  as  land  in  any  shape. 

2170.  Mx.  Maurice  Brooks.]  You  are  not  only 
an  engineer,  but  an  expert  m  matters  of  this 
sort,  and  I  want  you  to  say  whether  the  water- 
side property  at  Wandsworth  will  not  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  expenditure  of  public  or  private 
money  upon  the  embankment  ? — I  think  that  it 
will  be  greatly  improved  ;  all  the  property  will 
be  ^eatly  improved  by  being  raised  out  of  the 
position  of  being  flooded. 

2171.  And  Qiat  particular  private  property 
will  be  largely  increased  in  value  ? — I  think  all 
property  is  that  is  reclaimed. 

2172.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.]  With  regard 
to  the  Limehouse  district,  you  said  a  portion 
of  the  works  to  which  contribution  haa  been 
made,  were  not  metropolitan  improvements, 
does  that  apply  to  other  districts  also  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

2173.  So  that  spread  over  this  return  of  several 
pages,  there  are  numerous  works  which,  in  your 
opinion,  are  not  of  the  nature  of  metropolitan 
improvements  ? — That  is  to  say,  they  are  partially 
local  and  partially  metropolitan ;   the  principle 


upon  whioh  the  Board  has  sone  has  been  them- 
selves to  construct  those  won»  which  are  cleady 
large  metropolitan  works ;  to  contribute  toward 
those  works  which  are  partially  local  and  partially 
metropolitan ;  and  for  the  dtstriot  board  to  carry 
out  those  which  are  local  strictly ;  tJiey  have  been 
divided  into  three  classes. 
^  2174.  Are  you  aware  that  upon  several  occa- 
sions within  the  last  few  years  the  low  ground 
about  Wandsworth  and  Battersea,  and  m  that 
direction,  has  been  flooded  by  sewer  water  beaded 
back  in  the  sewers  coming  up  through  the  gullies 
and  drains? — It  has  been. 

2175.  Are  you  proposing  any  works  dealing 
with  that,  independent  of  this  question? — Yes, 
we  are  constructing  works  for  the  purpose  at 
the  present  time ;  we  are  erecting  pumping  en- 
gines. 

2176.  And  will  they  shortly  be  completed?-- 
Yes. 

2177.  What  will  be  the  effect,  in  your  opinion, 
upon  those  sewage  inundattions.  Of  tl^ee  river 
works,  which  will  sbut  oat  the  floods  ?^It 
must  dearly  give  them  some  relief,  because  if 
a  high  tide  occurs  whidi 'overflows  the  banks, 
and  pours  the  river  water  into  the  sewers  at  the 
same  time  as  the  heavy  flood  enters  f rom  rain£ill, 
that  must  add  very  seriously  to  tlie  evilf  *nd 
if  we  can  shut  out  the  river  water  firom  passing 
into  the  sewers,  we  shall  afford  relief  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

2178.  The  Chairman.]  Will  those  works  of 
which  you  speak  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works? — The  pumping  engmes 
and  sewers  are  made  at  the  cost  of  Xk&  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works* 

2179.  Sir  Trevitr  Lawrence.]  Is  it  the  case  that 
that  these  sewage  inundatioofl  have  been  g^ier- 
ally  coincident  with  the  river  floods? — They  were 
so  in  1877. 

2180.  But  not  so  invariably  ?*-No. 

2181.  Are  you  now  constructing  works  by 
which  the  storm  flood  water  should  be  allowed  a 
freer  escape  ?— We  are* 

2182.  The  Ch^iirman.]  But  those  are  works 
that  are  fastened  upon  vou  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  they  not  ? — They  are ;  they  are  part  of 
the  main  drainage. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Chairman.]  Do  the  Promoters  intend 
to  call  any  further  evidence  ? 

Mr.  PhilbHck.]  No,  Sir,  that  will  be  the 
case  for  the  Bill.  Before  my  learned  friends 
address  the  Committee,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  a  little  astonished  at  a  communicatien 
that  I  received  from  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Bidder.  He  said  that  we  were  not  to  as* 
sume  that  he  would  not  call  engineering 
evidence.  Now,  on  the  faith  of  what  was 
stated  by  my  learned  friend's  junior,  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne,  I  sent  away  Mr.  Bramwell. 
I  hope  we  quite  understand  that  there  is 
going  to  be  no  engineering  evidence  called. 

The  Chairman.]  I  hardly  think  Mr. 
Bidder  could  have  been  present  on  Moaday% 

Mr.  Philbrick.]  I  think  not.  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  take  care  that  no  i^ustice 
is  done,  because  we  have  acted  on  tiie  fiuth 
of  what  was  said  this  morning. 

The  Chnirman,]  The  Committee  are  of 
one  mind  on  that  matter ;  and  we  all  under^ 
stand  that  the  Promoters  have  refrained 
from  calling  further  engineering  evidence 

as 
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as  they  otherwise  would  have  done  upon  the 
understanding  that  no  engineering  evidence 
was  to  be  cafied  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
nents. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  heard  to  address  the 
Conunittee  on  behalf  of  the  Limehouse  Board 
of  Works,  in  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  pro- 
posed to  call  evidence. 

Mr.  Bidder  objected  to  evidence  being 
called  at  this  stage  of  the  inauirj,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  clear  that  tne  clients  for 
whom  Mr.  Freeman  appeared  did  not  oppose 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  that  the  enect 
of  calling  evidence  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  to  give  the  counsel  for  the  Pro- 
moters an  unlimited  ri^ht  of  reply  upon  the 
CiGise  of  the  whole  of  me  opponents  to  the 
preamble,  even  though  they  should  not  call 
evidence. 

[The  Committee  retired  to  consult,  and 
upon  their  return—] 

The  CTuttrmanSi  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
jection which  has  oeen  made  by  Mr.  Bidder, 
the  Committee  have  considered  it,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  both  the  points  which  are 
urged  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Lime- 
house  Board  might  be  brought  up  upon  a 
<dause.  The  preamble  of  this  Bill  m^ht 
be  passed^  and  it  would  be  within  the  power 
of  the  Committee  to  return  the  Bill,  if  they 


chose  to  do  so,  to  the  position  of  the  BiU  of 
1877.  Everybody  wul  understand  that  I 
am  not  in  the  slis^htest  degree  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  whetfier  we  shall  pass  the  pre- 
amble or  what  we  should  do  with  the 
clauses;  but  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Committee  to  return  the  Bill  to  the  position 
of  the  BiU  of  1877  ;  therefore,  we  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  that  the 
evidence,  which  the  learned  counsel  for 
Limehouse  thought  of  producing,  should  be 
brought  forward  upon  the  clauses.  At  the 
same  time  we  wish  to  state  this,  that  if  any 
of  the  other  opponents  of  the  Bill  bring 
forward  evidence  at  the  present  stage,  we 
reserve  for  the  counsel  of  Limehouse  the 
right  of  asking  to  do  the  same ;  and  we  re- 
serve to  ourselves  the  right  of  deciding  upon 
that  point. 

Mr.  Bidder  was  heard  to  address  the 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Saviour's 
District  Board,  and  for  Messrs.  Williams, 
Brown,  and  Ehnslie,  and  others,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  was  heard  to  address 
the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Richards  was  heard  to  address  the 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Conservators  of 
the  Biver  Thames  against  the  BilL 


Sir  J.  IV. 
Bazalgettef 

C.B. 

7  May  1879. 
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RETURN  showing  the  Amount  of  Monies  Paid,  or  agreed  to  be  Contributed,  by  the  Boakd  towards  the  Cost 
of  Local  Improvements  in  the  Metropolis,  from  the  1st  January  1856  to  the  Slst  December  1878. 


Dates  when 

ContributioDs  were 

agreed  to. 


PARISH   OR  DISTRICT,   and  LOCALITY. 


23  Oct 

1867 

12  Feb. 

1868 

12    „ 
26    „ 
30  April 
9  July 

ft 
>> 

21  Jan. 

1869 

12  Aug. 

12    ,, 
12     „ 

12     „ 
4  Nov, 

9f 
99 
Pf 

4     „ 

4     jf 

99 
99 

18  May 

1860 

18 


99 


99 


18 

9» 

99 

18 

!fov. 

99 

30 

9» 

30 

>f 

99 

30 

99 

99 

30 

99 

99 

16  Mar. 

1861 

31 

May 

99 

3  Jan. 

1862 

17 

99 

99 

17 

99 

99 

17 

99 

99 

14  Mar. 

99 

23 

May 

99 

23 

»9 

99 

28  Nov. 

99 

28 

99 

99* 

28 

99 

99 

0.89. 


1.— City  of  Lonj>on: 
87  and  88,  Aldgate        .        .        .        .    • 

81,  Aldj^te,  and  1  and  1a,  Minories 

187  and  188,  Fleet-street        ... 

91,  92,  101, 102,  and  103,  Newgate-stre  et 

2,  3,  and  4,  Minories  -  •  •  . 
91,  Lower  Thames-street        •        - 

78  to  82,  Newgate-street  ... 
14,  Fetter-lane      -        -        -        • 

3,  Budge-row  ..... 
Rutland  Wharf  and  Upper  Thames-street 
146-7,  Leadenhall-street  ... 
3,  Little  Knight  Rider-street  ... 
Sise-Iane  and  Bud$;e-row  ... 
Bread-street  and  Old  Fish-street    • 

Lawrence-lane  and  Cheapside 
36,  Primrose-street 

Queen-street  and  Maiden-lane 

216,  Upper  Thames-street      ... 

26  and  26,  Aldgate        .... 

27,  Aldgate 

169,  Bishopsgate-street-without 
20  to  26,  Little  Trinity-lane  • 

89,  Lothbury  ..... 
Basinghall-street  .        •        -        .        . 

60,  Great  Tower-street  •  •  .  • 
70  and  71,  Watling-street  ... 
76  and  77,  Newgate-street      ... 

189,  Fleet-street 

39,  Throgmorton-street .... 

8,  9,  and  10,  Old  Broad-street 

Thread  needle-street       •        -        •        • 

King^s  Head-court,  Shoe-lane 

100  to  104,  Fenchurch-street  -        -        - 

Great  Tower-street        .... 


O 


Estimated 

Cost  of 

ImproTement. 


£.  s.  d. 

3,000  -  - 

• 

3,460  -  - 

4,000  -  - 

3,680  -  - 

1,380  «  - 

600  -  - 

3,232  10  - 

160  -  - 

300  -  - 

160  -  - 

400  -  - 

60  -  - 

60  -  - 

160  -  - 

100  -  - 

20  -  - 

60  -  - 

2,500  -  - 

20  -  - 

106  -  - 

2J  -  - 

360  -  - 


1,600  «  - 
900  -  - 


1,668  1 

6,606  3 

4,424  13 

789  9 

916  - 

795  - 

210  - 

160  - 

6,100  - 

10,134  - 


4 
9 

8 
4 


Amount 

of  Contributioii  by 

the  Board. 


REMARKS. 


£.  $.  d. 

1,000  -  - 

1,160  -  - 

1,833  6  8 

1,193  6  8 

460  -  - 

166  13  4 

1,077  10  - 

60  -  - 

100  -  - 

60  -  - 

183  6  8 

16  13  4 

16  13  4 

60  -  - 


33     6  8 

6  13  4 

16   13  4 

833     6  8 

6  13  4 
86     -  - 

7  -  - 
116  13  4 

600     -  *  - 

300     -  - 

666     -  - 

1,000     -  - 

1,474  17  10 

200     -  - 

306     6  8 

266     -  - 

70     -  - 

60     -  - 

2,033     6  8 

3,378     -  - 


{ 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

Written  off.  See  Fi- 
nance Committee,  2nd 
May  1871.     No.  29. 

Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 
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APPENDIX    TO    REPORT    FROM    SELECT   COMMITTEE 


Monies  Paid,  or  agreed  to  be  Contributed,  by  the  Board  to  Cost  of  Local  Improvements  in  the  Metropolis,  &c.— cMrfintfti 


Dates  when 

Ccmtribations  were 

agreed  to. 


PARISH   OR  DISTRICT,  and  LOCALITY. 


Estjinated 

Cost  of 

Improvement 


17  April     1868 
80  Oct. 


*9 


80 


Amount 

of  Contribution  by 

the  Board. 


1. — City  of  London — continued. 

148  to  151,  Upper  Thames-street  - 

6,  Upper  Thames*street 

St  Mary  Axe       -        -        -        - 


^ 


'? 


18  Man 

18  „ 
22  July 
28  Oct. 

20  Jan. 
20     „ 

8  Mar. 
15  Dec. 
15     „ 

9  Feb. 

»    f, 
6  April 

19  Oct. 
81  May 
31 

31  „ 
81  „ 
29  Nov. 


1864 


1865 


9f 


Mansion  House-street    - 

67  to  70,  Newgate-street 
60,  Gracechurch-street  - 
78,  Newgate-street 
28,  St  Mary-at-Hill     - 


1866 


99 


99 

99 
1867 

99 
99 


14  Feb«      1868 


1*    ,, 
11  Dec. 

18 


18 


99 
99 


16  July 

5  Nov. 

18  Feb. 
18     ,. 
22  April 

24  Feb. 

10  Mar. 

26  May 

6  Oct 


19  Jan. 

19 

19 

26  „ 

27  Mar. 
27     „ 
27     „ 
14  Jane 

6  JuJy 
12 
26 
26     „ 

1  Nov. 


79 


99 
99 
99 

1869 

1870 
1871 

99 
99 

.1872 

99 

99 
W 

>> 

99 
99 


71-2,  Newgate-street 

Leadenhall-street,  corner  of  St.  Mary  Axe 

68,  Bishopsgate-street 

Comer  or  Lombard-street  and  Gracechurch*street    - 
11  and  12,  Old  Broad-street 

8,  85,  and  36,  Throgmorton-street  -        - 

84,  Throgmorton-street  --•--. 

Blue-coat  Building 

94  and  95,  Fenchurch*8treet  -        -        .        -         . 

South-western  comer  of  Fenchuroh-street  and  Grace- 
church -street     -----•. 

North-western  corner  of  Fenchurch-street  and 
Gracechurch-street     -.-... 

7  and  9,  Throgmorton-street  -        -        .        J        - 

Tokenhouse-yard - 

!  Aldermanbuiy  Postern  and  London-wall 

Ludgatehill  (western  end)  -  -  -  .  . 
Mausion  House-street  (Union  Bank)  -  •  . 
66,  74,  75,  Newgate-street  -  -  -  -  . 
106,  Fenchurch-street  ----.. 
91,  92,  98,  96,  97,  Fenchurch-street         ... 

88,  34,  35,  86,  Lombard-Street  .... 
87,  88,  89,  90,  98,  Fenchurch-street         -         .         - 

Poultry  (St  Mildred's  Church)     -        - 
Upper  Thames-street      -        -        -        .       ■  - 
Fenchurch-street  and  Leadenhall  street  (east  end)   - 

Queen-street,  Cheapside  (south  of  Queen-Victoria- 
street)        -----... 

Queen-street,  Cheapside  (north  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street)        --•--.-. 
Lower  Thames-street  (corner  of  Water-lane)    -. 

51  and  59,  Ludgate-hill 


Upper  Thames-street     -        -        -        .        - 
Old  Bailey  and  Ludgate-hill  .... 
Fleet-street  and  Farringdon-street  (Ludgate-circus) 
Lombard-street      ----.. 
Poultry  (western  portion)       .... 

Lime-street 

Throgmorton-street        -         -         -         -         . 
St.  Mary-at-Hill  (opposite  Billingsgate) 
31  to  38,  Mark-lane      -        -        -        - 
Cannon -street,  corner  of  Red  Lion-court 

Paul's  Wharf        - 

Reynold's-oourt,  Fore-street  -        .        .        . 
61,  68,  65,  67,  69,  and  71,  Ludgate-hill  - 


28  Feb. 

187 

28     „ 

9  April 
20  June 

20     „ 

w 

Markluie  -  -  -  .  . 
110,  111,  and  112,  Fenchurch-street 
77,  Aldersgate-street     ... 

Jewin-street 

82  and  88,  St  Mary-at-Hill  - 


£.  s.  d. 

625  -  - 

294  5  - 

100  -  - 


5,200  -  - 

6,117  -  - 

1,190  -  - 

8,400  -  - 

1,000  -  - 

6,060  -  - 

1,000  -  - 

500  -  - 

8,000  -  - 

450  -  - 

4,080  -  - 

1,400  -  - 

11,000  -  - 

1,884  -  - 


3,000  -  - 

6,100  -  - 

360  -  - 

400  -  -- 

435  -  - 

28,512  -  - 

14,709  -  - 

8,185  -  - 

6,210  -  - 

18,226  -  - 

1,500  -  - 

15,355  -  - 

4,000  -  - 

5,250  -  - 

4>204  -  - 


21,286  -  - 

25,334  -  - 

1,500  -  - 

50,369  -.  - 

3,500  -  - 

850  -  - 

1,500  -  - 

5,800  -  - 

10,514  -  - 

2,088  -  - 

400  -  - 

2,584  -  - 

1,150  -  - 

300  -  - 

605  -  - 

6,670  -  - 

56,000  -  - 

1,148  -  - 

1,250  -  - 

3,890  -  - 

1,850  -  - 

1,496  -  - 


REMARKS. 


£.      $.    d. 


208 
98 
38 

2,600 


6  8 
I  8 
6     8 

-i 


2,500     -  - 

896  18  4 

1,136     6  8 

883     6  8 

8,080     -  - 

500     -  - 

166  18  4 

4,000     -  - 

150     -  - 

1,360     -  - 

466   13  4 

3,666  18  4 

942     -  - 


1,500     -  - 

8,050     -  - 

180     -  - 

200     -  - 

217  10  - 

11,756     -  - 

7,854     -  - 

4,067  10  - 

8,105     -  - 

6,618     -  - 

750     -  - 

7,677  10  - 

2,000     -  - 

1,250     -  - 

2,102     -  - 


1 


20,751     5     6 
750     -     - 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

Written  o£  See  ^ 
nance  Committee,  ioL 
May  1871.    No.  79. 

Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


-  ditto. 

-  ditta 

-  ditta 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto, 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditta 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 
•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


1,750  -  - 

425  -  - 

750  -  - 

25,660  -  - 

5,257  1  7 

1,044  -  - 

200  -  - 

1,292  -  - 

575  -  - 

150  -  - 

302  10  - 

2,981  2  11 


574  -  - 

625  -  - 

1,945  -  - 

925  -  - 

748  -  - 


-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 
875/.paidonaooonDt. 

Comj])eted« 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto, 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


ON   THAMES   KIVEB  (PBEYBNTION   OF   FLOODS)   BILL. 
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MoniEB  Paid,  or  agreed  to  be  Contributed,  by  the  Board  to  Cost  of  Local  Improyements  in  the  Metropolis,  &c. — continmed. 


Dates  when 

Contribotioiis  were 

agreed  to. 


PABISH  OR  DISTBICT,  avd  LOCALITY. 


Estimated 

Cost  of 

ImproTement. 


Amoimt 

of  Contribution  by 

the  Board. 


BEM-ABKS. 


12  Dec      1878 
1  April    1874 

19  NoY.      1875 


19 

w 

» 

19 

» 

99 

19 

99 

W 

19 

n 

99 

19 

» 

919 

26 

if 

^9 

21  July 

1876 

22  Jane 

1877 

22 

P 

>» 

22 

n 

» 

22 

99 

w 

22 

99 

» 

22 

9> 

>> 

22 

99 

» 

22 

M 

» 

22 

>9 

99 

22 

W 

» 

22 

99 

» 

22 

J> 

>» 

22 

W 

W 

22 

» 

>t 

22 

»> 

W 

22 

» 

» 

22 

W 

99 

22 

W 

» 

22 

>» 

» 

22 

>» 

W 

22 

>» 

M 

22 

w 

99 

1  Mar. 

1878 

1 

» 

9> 

1 

>» 

99 

1 

w 

>^ 

1 

» 

99 

13  Dec 

»9 

18 

99 

»> 

18 

99 

»« 

18 

»> 

19 

18 

» 

99 

13 

>> 

99 

11  July 

1862 

14  Dec. 

1866 

24  Mar. 

1871 

22  Nov. 

1872 

30  May 

1878 

1. — ^CiTY  OP  London — continued, 
Threadoeedle^treet,  &o.         .        .        .        -        . 
10  and  II,  Aldgate,  and  12, 1'i,and  8,  Jewry-street 


88,  Poultry 


83  and  84,  Newgate-street 

Ludgate-circus 

208,  Upper  Thames-street 

8  and  9,  Aldgate  - 

69,  Leadenhall-street     - 
106  and  106,  Newgate-street 


82  to  37,  Poultry 


#9 

99 
99 

99 


Upper  Thames-street — Nos,  179  and  180 

199  and  190a      - 
214     -         -         -        . 
217  to  219- 
241  and  242 
Allhallows  Church       .        -        - 
St.  Andrew's  Wharf  (Earl-street)  • 
Newgate -street— Nos.  114  to  117- 
Aldgate — Nos.  14, 15, and  16,  and  Nos.  1,  2, and  3, 
Jewry-street  -         -         ---..- 

Aldgate— Nos.  17  and  18 

King-street,  Aldgate — Nos.  7  and  8 
Leadenhall-street— Nos.  47  and  48  .         .        . 

Mark-laoe — Nos.  11,  12,  and  18     .        -        *        - 
St.  Mary-at- Hill— Nos.  35  to  38    - 

„  34,  40,  and  41  - 

Bishopsgate-street  Within— No.  116,  Rectory  House 

Poultry— Nos.  28  to  31 

No.  98,   Great  Tower-street,  and    No.    10,   Little 

Tower-street 

Lime-street  (Carpenters'  Company)  -        -         - 

„  No.  30 

„  Nos.  28  and  29 

Watling-street— Nos.  19to21 


170,  172,  Upper  Thames-street  ... 
Swan-street  Further  Improvement  -  -  - 
Basinghali-street—Nos.  37  to  42,  42,  43  to  46 
Gresham-street— No.  40  -  -  - 
Well-street,  Je  win -street  -  -  .  • 
Poultry — From  Old  Jewry  to  Ironmonger-lane 
Jewin-street,  corner  of  - 

Long-lane— Nos.  4  to  8 

AJdersgate-street,  Long-lane,  and  Cloth-street 
Long-lane — Further  Improvement  -        -        - 
Long-lane,  No.  14 


2. — St.  Marylebone  : 
Rathbone-place     -        -        -        -        - 
Hinde-street,  High-street  to  Oxford-street 


£,  1 


£.       s.  d. 

6,000     -  - 

3,400     -  - 

4,090     -  - 

12,280     -  - 

21,515     -  - 

300     -  - 

2,050     -  - 

950     -  - 

9,306     -  - 

70,950     -  - 

250     -  - 

992     -  - 

1,400     -  - 

1,000     -  - 

2,742     -  - 

4,000     -  - 

150     -  - 

21,660     -  - 

8,446     -  - 

3,200     -  - 

300     -  - 

400     -  - 

1,030     -  - 

5,500     -  - 

3,700     -  - 

2,200     -  - 

19,409     -  - 

15,800     -  - 

1,500     -  - 

730     -  - 

4,844     -  - 

1,000     -  - 

400     -  - 

1,000     -  - 

3,700     -  - 

1,150     -  - 

1,500     -  - 

22,000     -  - 

28,603     -  - 

2,050     -  - 

3,208     -  - 

6,000     -  - 

362     -  - 


720,149     3      1 


£.         $.    d. 
8,000     -     - 
1,700     -     - 


2,045     - 


-{ 


6,140 

10,757 

150 

1,025 

475 
4,658 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

^,000  /.  paid  on  ac* 
count. 

Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

1,000/.  paid  on  ac» 

count. 
Completed. 

-  ditto. 


34,755 

- 

f 

34,500  /.    paid    on 
account. 

125 

- 

-— 

Completed. 

496 

- 

— 

• 

ditto. 

700 

- 

— 

m 

ditto. 

550 

— 

— 

m 

ditto. 

1,371 

- 

— 

- 

ditto. 

2,000 

— 

. 

- 

ditto. 

75 

- 

— 

• 

ditto. 

10,830 

- 

- 

4,-223 

. 

,» 

1,600 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— 

200 

— 

— 

ditto. 

515 

. 

~. 

ditto. 

2,750 

— 

~ 

ditto. 

1,850 

— 

. 

ditto. 

1,100 

— 

« 

ditto. 

9,704 

10 

- 

ditto. 

7,900 

^^ 

^^ 

ditto. 

750 

. 

.» 

ditto. 

365 

^ 

« 

diUo. 

2,422 

m 

— 

1 

500 

. 

« 

• 

200 

500 

1,850 

575 

750 

11,000 

11,801 

1,025 

1,604 

2,500 

181 


324,654   13     7 


ditto 


ditto 


(Extension) 


ditto    -    -    ditto 
Little  James-street,  Lisson-grove 


£. 


6,000  -  - 

16,270  -  - 

27,354  -  - 

17,850  -  - 

29,685  -  - 

97,159  -  - 


2,000  - 

8,135  - 

13,600  - 

8,925  - 

14,842  - 


-  I  Completed. 
-     ditto. 


-{ 


47,502     -     - 


7,465  /.  paid  on  ac* 
count. 

6,400/.  ditto. 

12,500/.  ditto. 


0.89. 


02 
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APPENDIX  TO   REPORT  FROM   SELECT  COMMITTEE 


.Monies  Paid,  or  agreed  to  be  Contributed,  bj  the  Board  to  Cost,  of  Local  Improvements  in  the  Metropolis,  &c.— co«tiw(«i 


Dates  when 

Contributions  were 

agreed  to. 


22  July      1870 


17  Feb. 
22  May 

11  Jane 

d  Mar. 


10     „ 
10  Aug. 
16  Nov. 
10  Aug. 
22  Feb. 


1  Nov. 

6  Jan. 

31  May 

81  „ 
17  Feb. 
11  Aug, 
4  July 
11  Dec. 
26  Nov. 
23  Mar. 
28 
23 
23 


17 


» 
»> 


23 
28 


9} 


« 


21  Oct. 
9  Feb. 
6  Dec. 


9  Feb. 
15  Nov. 
19 
19 


7} 


PARISH  OR  DISTRICT,  and  LOCALITY. 


1871 
1874 

1876 

1876 


1877 


1878 


9  Aug. 

1861 

10    „ 

1866 

8  May 

1874 

22  Feb. 

1878 

1864 
1866 
1867 

1871 

1878 
1874 
1875 
1877 

}f 

>9 

n 

9} 


1870 
1872 


»» 


1866 
1872 
1876 


» 


8. — St.  Pancras  : 

Lismore    Circus,    Kentish    Town    (inclosing  and 
planting^  -------- 

Regent's  Fark-road      ------ 

Widening  Entrance  to  Reed's-place,  Kentish  Town 

Canal  Bridge  by  Chalk  Farm*road         -        .        - 

Further  contribution.  Canal  Bridge,  Chalk  Farm- 
road  -•.---.. 

Monte  Video-place,  Kentish  Town         .        -        . 

/Gordon  House-lane,  Highgate-road      .        -        - 

Gloucester  Gate  Bridge         -        -        •        •        • 

For  laving  out  the  Burial  Ground  as  an  ornamental 

garden,  St.  Pancras  and  St.  Giles       -        •        . 

£. 


4. — Lambbth  : 

Princes-street -        - 

High-street,  Vauxhall  ------ 

South  Lambeth*road      -.--.. 

Two  additional  thoroughfares  through  the  Burial 

Ground  attached  to  ue  Church  of  St  John  the 

Evangelist,  Waterloo-road^         -        -        -    '    - 

£. 


6,— Islington,  St.  Mabt: 

Colebrook-row      ------- 

Upper-street,  '*  Old  King's  Head  "  Public-house    - 
Regent's  Canal  Bridge  •        .        -        -        - 

New  River  Bridge,  Canonbury-road      -        -        - 
High-street  (Footpath)  --.--- 
High-street  (near  Bazaar)      ----- 

St  Faul's-road  and  Douglas-road,  North  Canonbury 
Stoke  Newington-green  -        .        .        .        - 

127,  Upper-street        *- 

124,  125,  and  126,  Upper-street     .        -         -        - 
1  to  6,  Fort-place,  Blackstock-road        -        -        . 
Hornsey-rise         ------- 

Benwell-road        ------- 

Birbeck-road,  Upper  Holloway      -        .        .       -J 

-     -  ditto    -    -    ditto    -    -    further  improvement 

£. 


7.— SHOitEDiTCH,  St.  Leonard: 

Huntingdon-street,  Hoxton  - 
Susannah-row,  Curtain-road  - 
East-street^  Hoxton      -        .        - 


£. 


Paddington  : 


Harrow-road  Bridge    •        - 
Bridge  across  Grand  Junction  Canal 
Edgware-road,  near  Praed-street    - 
Moscow-road,  Eastern  Entrance    - 


£. 


Estimated 

Cost  of 

Improvement 


Amount 

of  Contribution  by 

the  Board. 


REMARK8. 


£.  8.  d. 

831  10  - 

650  -  - 

100  -  - 

6,000  -  - 

3,000  -  - 

3,000  -  - 

3,866  -  - 

18,600  -  - 

6,943  18  10 


36,780     3  10 


£.     s,     cL 

I 

800    -    -  I  Completed. 
274  10  11      -     ditto. 
60     -     - 


2.600 


f  j  2,907  L  paid  on  tc^ 

I  count  of  4,000t 

I  Completed ;  1,0931 

1,600    -    -<  paid    as   baktoe 

I ,  of  4,0002. 

1,600     -     -  I 

1,669    -    -  !  Completed. 
6,760     -     - 

2,971     -     - 


17,914  10  11 


1 


160     - 

8,800     - 

650     - 


400     -     - 


60 

8,800 

276 


Completed. 
-     -    ditto. 


200     -     - 


ditto. 


9,400     -     - 


8,826     -     - 


350     - 

— 

116 

13 

4 

Completed. 

1,000     - 

- 

500 

— 

— 

-    ditto. 

2,600     - 

- 

1,250 

— 

• 

-    ditto. 

640  19 

6 

160 

- 

- 

-    ditto. 

312     - 

- 

156 

- 

-     ditto. 

26     - 

- 

12 

10 

- 

-     ditto. 

684     - 

- 

342 

- 

-    ditto. 

160     - 

- 

76 

- 

— 

-     ditto. 

64   10 

—  1 

32 

- 

- 

-     ditto. 

370     - 

1 

185 

'* 

•     ditto. 

140     - 

""  1 

70 

~ 

— 

-    ditto. 

460     - 

- 

226 

— 

- 

-    ditto. 

75     - 

-  1 

37 

— 

- 

-     ditto. 

607     - 
120     - 

:] 

813 

- 

-    ditto. 

100     - 

f 

60 

•• 

^ » 

7,388     9     0  I      3,514     3     4 


4,415     - 

300     - 
1,566     - 


6,280     -     - 


2,600  -  - 

8,600  -  - 

4,300  -  - 

3,000  -  - 

18,400  -  - 


2,207  10    -     Completed. 
150     -     -  1  .     ditto. 
638     2    -     -    ditto. 


2,996  12     - 


1,600  -  - 

3,500  -  - 

2,160  -  - 

1,600  -  - 

8,660  -  - 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


ON   THAMES  RIVER   (PRETENTION   OP   FLOODS)  BILL. 
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Monies  Paid,  or  agreed  to  be  Contributed,  by  the  Board  to  Cost  of  Local  Improvements  in  the  Metropolis,  &c. — continued. 


I>ate8  when 

Contributioot  were 

agreed  to. 


4  April    1862 
1  June     1866 


1 9  Oct. 

1866 

8  May 

7  Aug. 
es  June 

1868 
1872 

9  Aug. 
14  Nov. 

1873 

19      „ 

1875 

19     „ 
19     „ 
19     „ 

10  Oct.       1878 


31  May 
31  July 
13  Oct. 


1867 
1868 
1871 


18  Mar. 

1864 

20  Jan. 

1865 

8  April 

1870 

27  May 

99 

07 

-»'     »> 

99 

17  Feb. 

1871 

14  Julv 

>» 

H    „ 

99 

21  Nov. 

1878 

27  Mar. 

1874 

10    „ 

1876 

1  Feb. 

1878 

22     „ 

99 

1  Mar. 

» 

PARISH   OR  DISTRICT,   and   LOCALITY. 


9  July 
1  Oct, 

1858 

99 

1 4  Jan. 

1850 

11  May 
19  Oct. 

1866 
99 

22  Jan. 

1869 

1 6  April 
26  May 

99 
1871 

9. — St.  Matthbw,  Bsthnal  Green  : 

Purim-place,  Cambridge*road       -        .        - 
Green-street,  new  Bridge  over  Regent's  Canal 


£. 


10. — St.  Mary,  Newington,  Surrey  : 

East-street,  Walworth  ----.- 
Penrose-street  (late  West-street),  Walworth-road  - 
East-lane,  Walworth  -  -  - 
5  and  7,  East-street,  Walworth 
South-street,  Pleasant* row  - 
Walworth-road  -  .  -  - 
Deacon-street  and  Walworth-road  - 
Penton-place,  comer  of  -  - 
K]ng*8-row  ...  -  - 
For  laying  oat  ornamentally  for  public  use  the 
Churchyard  of  the  Parish  -        -        -        -        . 


£. 


11. — Camberwbll  : 

Church-street  and  Grove-lane 
St  George's  Bridge 
Camberwell-green  (purchase  of) 
Buck's  Bridge      -        .        - 
St.  George's  Bridge  (additional) 
Havi!-street,  Peckham-road  - 
Taylor's  Bridge,  Peckham     - 
Globe  Bridge,  Commercial-road 


£. 


12. — St.  James',  Westminster: 

Opening  a  thoroughfare  from  Coventry-street  to 
Oxford-street;  "Ku pert-street"  .        .        - 


18. — St.  James'  and  St.  John,  Clerkenwell: 
Cobham-row         -.--.,. 
Wilderness-row  (south  side)  -        -        -        -        - 
Exmouth-street    ---.-.- 

£, 


0.89. 


14. — Chelsea: 

King's-road  ---•--. 

29,  Qaeen*s-road,  West 

Milman's-row       ---..• 

King's-road  and  Fulham-road        ... 
Kings-road  (corner  of  Church-street)     - 
Eaton  and  Sioane  squares      .... 

Sloane-street  (south  side)       .... 

21,  23,  25  and  27,  King's-road       ... 
South  side  of  King's-road      .... 

Battersea-bridge  to  Fulham-road    ... 
Fulham-road         ...... 

King's  road  (south  side)        .... 

Riley-street  and  King's  road  -  '      - 

Cadogan-gardens  (setting  back  railings) 

03 


Estimated 

Cost  of 

Improvement. 


£.     8.    d. 

270     -     - 
3,807  10     - 


3,577  10     - 


400  -  - 

300  -  - 

100  -  - 

272  17  2 

110  -  - 

500  -  - 

400  -  - 

750  -  - 

100  -  - 

1,384  -  - 


366 
1,000 
1,000 
4,000 

800 
1,009 
2,775 
2,000 


12,950  -  ^ 


1,671  -  - 


260  - 

2,100  - 

820  - 


2,670  -  - 


864  8  4 

200  -  - 

1,000  -  9 

2,428  16  11 

982  14  5 

165  10  - 

427  12  - 

800  -  - 

77  19  6 

960  -  - 

1,000  -  - 

717  2  3 

300  -  - 

860  18  II 


A  meant 

of  Contribution  by 

the  Board. 


£.  S.     d. 

135  -  - 
2,000  -  - 


REMARKS. 


T 


2,135  -  - 


200  -  - 

150  -  - 

60  -  - 

186  8  7 

56  -  - 

250  -  - 

200  -  - 

375  -  - 

50  -  - 

692  -  - 


4,316  17  2  I   2,158  8  7 


122 

- 

— 

333 

6 

8 

330 

— 

— 

2,000 

— 

. 

266 

3 

4 

336 

6 

8 

1,000 

- 

- 

1,000 

- 

- 

5,388  6  8 


835  -  - 


125  - 

2,100  - 

160  - 


2,385  -  - 


288  2  10 

100  -  - 

,533  6  8 

809  12  3 

.327  11  5 

100  -  - 

213  16  - 

400  -  - 

39  -  - 

480  -  - 

500  -  - 

142  -  - 

150  -  - 

13  -  - 


Completed. 
-    ditto. 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


-    ditto. 


Completed* 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto* 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto, 

-  ditto. 


Completed. 


Completed, 
-    ditto. 
•    ditto* 


Completed* 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto* 
•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto* 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto* 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 
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APP£NDIX  TO  BEPOBT  FROM  SELECT   COMMITTEE 


Monies  Paid,  or  Bgreed  to  be  Contributed^  by  the  Board  to  Cost  of  Loeal  Improvements  in  the  Metropolis,  &c.— coitftmed 


Dates  when 

ContributkniB  were 

agreed  to. 


PARISH   oa  DISTRICT,  and  LOCALITY. 


Estimated 

Goftof 

ImprOTement. 


Amount 
of  Contribution  by  * 
the  Board. 


REKABK8. 


19  Julj      1878 


9  Aug. 
6  Dec. 


6 
6 
d 


9f 


ff 

99 
99 
79 
W 


14  Mar. 
17  April 


1863 
1868 


8  May 

1868 

9  July 

1869 

22  April 

1870 

26  Nov. 

1875 

11  Feb, 

1876 

11  May 

1877 

29  Nov. 

1878 

19  Mav 
21  July 

8  Dec. 

17  Feb. 

13  Oct. 

14  June 


1865 

1869 
1871 

1872 


9  April     1873 


25     „ 

20  Mar. 
81  July 

14  Jan. 

16  Mar. 
16     „ 
11  May 

16  Nov. 
14  Dec. 


99 

1874 
w 

1876 
» 

1877 

99 

99 
99 


22  Feb.       1878 


HO  April    1858 
7  July      1876 


14. — Chelsea — continued. 

King's-road,  between  Lot's-road  and  Ashbumham- 
gardens     -------- 

Elm-park,  Fulham-road         .        .        .        -        . 
Riley-street  ^south  end)         .        -        -        .        - 
King^s-roady  dv  Ashburnham-gardens     -        .        - 
King's-road,  N  os.  289  and  289  a    -        -        -        - 

Lot's-road    -------- 

King's-road,  Noe.  149  to  165 

£. 


15.  Kensington^  St.  Mart  Abbot: 
High-street  ---•---. 

Brompton-road,  from  Knightsbridge-green  to  **  Bell 
and  Horns"  Public-house  -        -        .        -        - 

68,  60,  62,  64,  High-street,  Notting-hill 

Old  Brompton-road  (north  side)    -        -        -        - 

Plough-lane,  connecting  Camden-hill  with  Uxbridge- 
road  --.--•.- 

Church-street        ------- 

New-road,  from  Church-street  to  Vicarage-gardens  - 

Widening  western  end  of  Old  Brompton,  S.W. 

Widening   Bridges     at    Ladbroke-grove-road    and 
Golborn-road.    - 


16. — St.  Lu&e,  Middlesex  : 

Hartshorn-court  and  London-passage 
City  Garden-row 

Old-street     ------ 

Richard's-place,  Old-street    -        -        - 
Bath-street  and  Lever-street  -        -        - 

Whitecross-street  and  Forster's-buildings 


Blue  Anchor-alley 


City-road,  Junction  of  Charles-street 

Rose-court,  Golden-lane        -       '  - 

Broad  Arrow-court,  Milton-street  -        -        - 

Lamb-passage,  from  Bunhill-row    .        -        . 
Golden-lane  and  Bridgewater-gardens    - 

Widening  Playhouse-yard      -        -        .        - 
Nos.  57,  59,  75,  77,  113,  and  115,  Golden-lane 
Blue  Anchor-alley,  Long^s-buildings 
Bath-street    ------- 

Widening  Golden-lane  -        -        -        -         - 

Lever-street  (north  side)         -        -        -        - 


£. 


17. — St.  Georoe-the-Mabttr,  Southwark: 
Mint-street  ------- 

White  Horse-yard,  Clarendon-street 


£. 


£•     s.    cL 


425 
742 
512 
1,800 
130 
120 
481 


9  9 
2  9 


15,096  4  10 


£.  «.  d. 

212  -  - 

871  -  - 

256  -  - 

650  -  - 

65  -  - 

60  -  - 

240  -  - 


500  -  - 

5,325  -  - 

1,590  -  - 

2,000  -  - 

8,500  -  - 

1,400  -  - 

3,800  -  - 

700  -  - 

6,154  11  7 


£.   29,969  11  7 


1,000  -  - 

1,000  -  - 

500  -  - 

200  -  - 

1,800  -  - 

600  -  - 


200  -  - 


210  10 

540  - 

3,030  - 

3,000  - 

1,105  - 

3,250  - 

408 

1,000 

76,034 


8  - 


742  -  - 


103,819  13  > 


'  200  -  - 
950  -  - 

1,160  -  - 


Completed. 
-     ditto. 


5,950     9     2 


182  10  - 

1,625  -  - 

795  -  - 

1,000  -  - 

4,260  -  - 

700  -  - 

1,900  -  - 

850  -  - 

8,077  -  - 


13,879  10     - 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


200  -  - 

500  -  - 

250  -  - 

100  -  - 

900  -  - 

250  -  - 


100     -     - 


60  -  - 

105  5  - 

270  -  - 

1,515  -  - 

1,500  -  - 


552 

1,625 

204 

5,000 

38,017 


8     - 


371     -     - 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

Work  done.  Ac- 
count not  yei 
adjusted. 

Completed. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


51,419     8     - 


66  13     4 
400     -     - 


466   13     4 


Completed. 


J 


ON   THAHB8  RITEB  (PBEYEKTION  OF  FLOODS)  BILL. 


Ill 


agreed 


I>ate8  when 
Contributions 
agreed  to. 


17  April 

1867 

5  Feb. 

1868 

3  June 

1859 

12  Aug. 

w 

26  April 
26       „ 

lb61 

4       „ 

1862 

8  June 

1864 

3        „ 

22  July 
28  Oct. 

>• 
ft 
9y 

29  Nov. 

1867 

15  Oct. 

1869 

15      „ 

>i 

22  April 

1870 

10  Mar. 

1871 

10     „ 

>i 

2  Aug. 
2     „ 

1872 

28  Peb. 

1878 

25  July 
25     „ 
19  Dec. 

19  Nov. 

1875 

19    „ 

19    „ 

» 

>> 

4  Feb. 

1876 

22  Dec. 

»> 

22     „ 
22     „ 
22     „ 
22     „ 

99 

19  Oct. 

1877 

14  Dec. 

99 

9  AuGT* 

1878 

13  Dec. 
9  July 
8  Dec. 


2  Oct. 
24  Mar. 
15  May 


11 

29  June 


w 


1867 
1869 
1875 


20  Oct.   1871 


1863 
1871 

1874 

1877 


PARISH  OR  DISTRICT,  and  LOCALITY. 


18. — Bbrmondset  : 

Fendall-street       ------- 

Mill-6treet,  Dockhead   ------ 

20  to  28,  Mill-street,  Dockhead     -        .        •        - 
The  Grange  --..-.. 

Crncifix-lahe        ------- 

Cow-alley    -------- 

-    ditto        -------- 

Great  Mazepond-street-        -        -        -        -        - 

Gun-alley    ---         ----- 

The  Grange          --..-.. 
12  to  15,  Mill-Btreet 

Blue  Anchor-lane  (between  High-road  and  Francis- 
road)        -------- 

20, 21,  Bermondsey-wall       .        -        -        -        . 
Jamaica-level       ------- 

Blue  Anchor-lane  (south  end)        -        -        .        • 

Nutkin's  comer,  Bermondsey-wall  -  •  • 
Blue  Anchor-lane         ...... 

Dockhead  and  Gedline-street  .  -  .  « 
White's-grounds,  Artillery-street   .        -        -        - 

Cottage-row         --..-.. 

Abbey- street,  Riley-street      -        .        -        -        - 
Porter's  Granary  ------- 

East-lane     -------- 

138,  Bermondaey- street  -  -  .  -  - 
48  and  45,  Bennondsey -street  -  -  .  . 
Wells-street-        .--.-.. 

Russell-street       ---.--- 
Jamaica-level       -        -        -        -        -        - 

Jacob-street         ---.-.. 
Tyer's-gateway     ------- 

Bermondsey-street        ------ 

Cherry-garden-street    ------ 

Bermondsey-wall,  Norway-wharf  -  -  -  - 
Riley-street  -------- 

Dockhead,  East  of  Rose-court       -        -        -        . 


Estimated 

Cost  of 

Improvement. 


19. — St.  Gboroe-in-thb-East  : 

Christian-street 

Wapping-street  (High-street)         .        -        -        - 

For  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  public 
garden  or  recreation  ground       -        -        -        . 


£. 


20. — St.  Martin-in-thb-Field8  : 
St  Martin's-lane  (widening  the  southern  end) 


21. — Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town  : 
Whitehorse-lane,  Stepney       -        .        -        -        . 
Stepney-green  (Recreation  Ground) 

Widening  the  entrance  to  South-grove,  Mile  End- 
road         -.-.--.. 

Jamaica-street  and  Hannibal-road 

Oxford-street,  Mile  End        -        -        -        .        . 


£. 


£. 

160 

250 

820 
200 

410 
72 


s.    d. 


Amount 

of  Contributioii  by 

the  Board. 


4     - 


265  11  4 

825  -  - 

224  -  - 

800  -  - 

175  -  - 

285  -  - 

200  -  - 

200  -  - 

800  -  - 

870  -  - 

180  -  - 

120  -  - 

75  -  - 

260  -  - 

55  -  - 

144  -  - 

140     -  - 


150     - 
BSQ     - 

85     - 

202  10 

60     - 

50     - 

240     - 

746  10 

56     - 

250     - 
2,500     - 

50     - 


9 


10,156  15     4 


1,250     -     - 
1,000     -     - 

2,412     -     - 


4,662     -     - 


2,961    12     - 


2,400 
3,000 

100 

600 
8,400 


9,500     -     - 


£.     s. 

58     6 

88     6 

106  18 
66  18 

186  18 

24  1 

SB  10 

141   10 

74  18 
100     - 

58     6 

117   10 

100     - 

100  - 

150     - 

485  - 
65     - 

60     - 
87  10 

180  - 
27  10 
72  - 
60     - 

75  - 
168     - 

42  10 

101  - 
80  - 

25  - 
120  - 
878  - 

28 

125 
1,260 

25 


1,200  - 

8,000  - 

50  - 

800  - 

1,700  - 


d. 

8 

8 

4 
4 

4 

4 

6 

4 
8 


REMARKS. 


-     9 


4,650  16     1 


625     -     - 
500     -     - 

1,206     -    - 


2,381     -     - 


2,961   12     - 


Completed* 

-  ditto.    • 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditta 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  di  tta 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


Completed* 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


C  ompleted. 


6,250     -    - 


0.98. 


04 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

•    ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM   SELECT   COMMITTEE 


^ 


Monies  Paid,  or  agreed  to  be  Contributed,  by  the  Board  to  Cost  of  Local  Improyeroents  in  the  Metropolis,  &c. — contmud 


Dates  when 

Contribntions  were 

agreed  to. 


PARISH  OR  DISTRICT,  and  LOCALlTi'. 


Estimated 

Cost  of 

Improvement. 


Amount 

of  Contribution  by 

the  Board. 


REMARKS. 


19  May  1866 
22  Jan.  1869 
14  July      1871 


12  March  1858 

31  July  1863 

27  Jan.  1865 
9  Feb.  1866 

15  Oct.  1869 

28  Feb.  1878 
19  Nov.  1875 


7  Oct.      1870 


12  June 

1857 

7  „ 

13  Dec. 

1867 

7  May 

1869 

16  Dec. 
22  Mar. 

187o[ 
18721 

9» 

19  Jan. 
29  Nov. 

10  Oct 

1873 

20  Mar. 

1874 

•22  Feb. 
22  „ 

1B78 

8  April 
81  May 

26  July 

29  Nov, 

13  Deo. 

1  July 

14  Oct. 

17  Feb. 
17  Mar. 

1  April 

19  Nov. 

19  „ 

15  Mar. 
1  Nov. 

20  Dec* 


1859 
1861 

1867 

99 

1870 

1871 

1874 
1875 

>> 
1878 

99 


22.— Woolwich  : 

Tlioinas-street       -        - 
Beresford-square  (inclosing  and  planting) 
New-street  from  Union-street  to  Beresford  street 

£. 

23. — RoTHERHrrHE  2  ""~ 

Rotherhithe-street  -.-.-. 

Reconstructing  Plough-bridge  over  Grand  Surrey  Canal 
Ditto    -    -    ditto    -    -    ditto     (additional)    • 
Rotherhithe-street  •--... 

Jamaica-level  (Old  Mill-stream)  -  .  -  - 
King  and  Queen's  Granary  .  -  -  •  - 
Rotherhithe-street,  near  Bullhead  Wharf 

£. 

24. — St.  John,  Hampstead:  "^"^ 

Fleet-road    --.----• 


25. — WHriBCHAPSL  District  : 

Burr-street  and  East  Smithfield       .        .        .        . 

Royal  Mint-street  (Rosemary-lane)        .        .        . 
Lower  East  Smithfield  -•-•-. 

Royal  Mint-street         -.---. 

Baker^s-row  (the  Parishes  of  St.  Oeorge-in-the-East 
and  Bethnal-green  are  also  interested  in  this  Im- 
provement)       -        -        -        -        -        -  *     - 

Burr-street    .------- 

Comer  of  Leman-street  and  Royal  Mint-street 

Old  Castle-street 

Royal  Mint-street  .--... 

Swan-street  and  Minories,  No.  17  and  part  of  18    - 
Whitechapel-road,  High*street        -        -        -        - 

£. 


26.— Westminster  District: 

Rochester-row       --..--. 
Ditto  •        .        .        .    .    - 

William-street       -    '    - 

"Victoria-street  to  Palace-street        -        .        -        . 
Ditto    -    -    Palace-yard        •       .        -        • 

Broadway    -.--.--- 

Princes-street  and  Tothill-street     •        -        •        • 

Ditto      -    -     (additional)        .        .        .        • 
Broadway    .-----•- 

Victoria-street  and  Palace-street  (additional)    - 

Improvement  between  Horseferry-road  and  Regent- 
street         .----... 

Improvement  between  William -street  and  James-street 

New  Pye-street    --.---. 
Alexander-street  to  Palace-street    -        - 
Frances-street,  Victoria-street  End  -        -        -        . 

£.. 


£.  $. 

868  - 

845  * 

477  - 


d. 


£.  s.  d. 

434  -  - 

100  -  - 

238  10  - 


1,690  -  - 


772  10  - 


458  5  4 


1,500 
380 
455 
520 
500 
210 


3   11 


4,018     9     3 


151  1 
233  6 
115  12 
151  13 
260  - 
260  - 
105     - 


9 
8 
5 

4 


1,266  14     2 


200     -     - 


100     -     - 


1,500 

8,000 
11,000 

14,000 


30,000 
1,000 
1,184 

300 

5,760 


67,694     -     - 

1,100     -    - 
2,000     -    - 


70,794     -     - 


100  -  - 

900  -  - 

1,500  -  - 

5,550  -  - 

1,500  -  - 

800  -  - 

400  -  - 

500  -  - 

150  -  - 

{see  above) 

300  -  - 

8,000  -  - 

1,100  -  - 

5,500  -  - 

800  -  - 


500 

1,500 
6,500 

7,000 


15,000 
500 
567 

150 

2,880 


58,597     -     - 

550     -    - 
1,000     -     - 


35,147     -     - 


21,600     -     - 


83     6 

300     - 


8 


500 

1,000 
750 

126 

200 

250 
76 

1,000 


160  - 

1,500  - 

560  - 

2,700  - 

400  - 


--{ 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

•  ditto. 


Completed. 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

5,500/.  paid  on  aocosBi. 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


-    ditto. 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 
Written  off.  SeeTaoa 

Committee,  ind  Mjj  n 
1871. 

•  Completed. 
•    ditto. 

-  ditto, 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


ditto, 
ditto. 


9,588     6     8 
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MoKiES  Paid|  or  agreed  to  be  Contribated,  bj  the  Board  to  Cott  of  Local  ImprovemeDti  in  the  Metropolis^  &c — continued. 


Dates  when 

Contributions  were 

agreed  to. 


PABI8H  OK  DISTRICT,  and  LOCALITY. 


2  Mar. 
31  May 


18 


>i 


10  Feb.      1860 

19  Jan.      1872 

20  Jnne    1878 


28  Nov. 

5  Jane 

80  Oct 

6  April 
12  Nov. 

1862 
1863 

}f 

1866 
1869 

10  Mar. 
26  Nov. 

1871 
1876 

23  July 
8  Mar. 

1869 
1872 

6  July 

99 

6  Deo. 
22  May 

19  Nov. 
19    „ 
11  Aag. 

1874 
1876 

» 
1876 

1877 
1878 


6  May      1864 


1877 


92Aug.     1878 


5  Aug.     1864 


27.— Grbinwich  Dibtrict: 

Church-street,  Deptford        -        -        -        - 
South-street  (Upper  end)       -        -        -        - 
Conduit-lane,  East  Greenwich,  by  the  addition  to. 
the  thoroughfare  of  a  strip  of  land       .        •        - 


28. — ^Wandsworth  District: 

King-street,  Battersea   ------ 

Upper  Richmond-road  ------ 

Gardener's-lane    ------- 

New-road,  Battersea  Fields  -        -        -        -        - 

Lower  Wandsworth-road       -        -        -        -        - 

New  Wandsworth  Bridge,  over  West  London  and 
Crystal  Palace  Railway,  and  Bridge  over  London 
and  South  Western  Railway       -        -        -        - 

Park-road,  Battersea    ------ 

Improvements  near  St.  Ann's  Church,  St.  Ann's- 
hill 


29.'— Hacknet  District  : 

Lordship-road  (widening  Bridge)  - 
Church-street,  Stoke  Newington    - 

Enlarging  the  area  of  London-fields 

Removing  Garden-wall,  Sidney-road 

Clarence-road 

West-street  and  Sheep-lane  - 

Church-street,  Stoke  Newing^n    - 

Brooksby's^walk  -        -        -        - 


£. 


4  Aug. 

1866 

16  Mar. 

1872 

80  May 

1873 

12  Dec. 

99 

1  May 

1874 

Widening  entrance  West-street 

34  and  36,  Churoh-street,  Stoke  Newingto: 


•n    - 


£. 


80. — St.  Giles*  District: 
High-street  -------- 

Goldsmith's-alley  --•-••- 

For  converting  disused  burial-ground  into  a  Public 
Garden      ---.--•. 


£. 


81.—- HoLBORN  District: 
Cursitor-street  (west  end) 


82.— Strand  District: 

Carey-street-        -        -        -        -        . 
St  Marv-le-Strand  Churchyard     - 
Setting  back  No.  22,  Chancery-lane 
Chancery-lane       .        -        -        -        - 
Strip  of  land,  east  side  of  Chancery-lane 


m  *        • 


Estimated 

Cost  of 

Improvement. 


Amonnt  of 

Contribution  by 

tbe  Board. 


BEMAEKS. 


£.  s.  d. 

26  -  - 

1,100  -  - 

134  10  - 


1,269  10  - 


£•  $•  d, 

8  6  8 

650  -  - 

67  -  - 


626  6  8 


96 
100 

60 

114 

2,000 


7  6 


1,220  - 
350  - 

300 


4,239  7  6 


47  10 
83  6 
20  - 
38  2 
1,000  - 


600 
176 


8 
6 


160  -  - 


2,063  19  2 


600  -  - 

100  -  - 

1,000  -  - 

100  -  - 

100  -  - 

112  10  - 

200  -  - 

200  -  - 


2,412  10  - 

2,460  -  - 
80  -  - 


160  -  - 

60  -  - 

1,000  -  - 

60  -  - 

60  -  - 

66  -  - 

100  -  - 

100  -  - 


Completed* 
•    ditto. 

-    ditto. 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


-    ditto. 
•    ditto. 


ditto. 


4,962  10     - 


747     6     - 


2,263     -     - 


800     -     - 


3,300     6     - 


1,666     -     - 

1,230     -     - 
40     -     - 


2,826     -     - 


200     -     - 


1,126  10     - 


160     -     - 


1,476  10     - 


2,790     -     - 


930     -     - 


16,000 

2,000 

330 

200 

600 


18,180     -    - 


6,000 

1,000 

166 

100 

800 


6,666     -    - 


Completed. 

On  conditioii  the  District 
Board  purchase  the 
land. 


Completed. 
-    ditto. 


Completed. 


Completed. 


Completed. 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


0.89. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM   SELECT   COMMITTEE 


Monies  Paid,  or  agrekl  to  be  Cootribaled,  bj  the  Board  to  Cmt  of  Local  ImproTecaeiits  in  the  Metropolis,  kc—emHrniei, 


Dates  when 

Contributioni  were 

agreed  to. 


PARISH  OR  DISTRICT^  andLOCALITY. 


Estimated 

Cost  of 

ImproTement. 


23  Nov. 

1860 

6  June 

1868 

8  Mar. 

1865 

19  Oct. 

1866 

10  „ 

}9 

18  Dec. 

1867 

1  Aug. 

1878 

12  Mar. 

1876 

22  Feb. 

1878 

80  April 

1868 

20  Jan. 

1866 

16  Nov. 

1866 

7  June 

1867 

21  Feb. 

1868 

Oct. 

1870 

• 

18  „ 

1871 

8  Mar. 

1872 

14  Nov. 

1873 

19  June 

1874 

26  Nov. 

1876 

©Nov. 

1866 

26  „ 

1876 

17  „ 

1876 

11  Oct. 

1878 

1  Nov. 

99 

S  51'} '«« 


31  July 

1868 

9  Jan. 

1874 

27  Nov. 

w 

19  „ 

1876 

38.-^FuLHAM  District: 

The  Mall,  Hammersmith      •        .  .  .  . 

166y  King-street,  West  Hami»ersmith  -  - 

Burlington-road  and  Church-street .  •  .  . 

Broadway,  Hammersmith     -        .  -  .  . 
King's*  foadf  Fulham     .....'. 

King-street,  Hammersmith    •        -  .  .  . 

Setting  back  the    Fence    attached   to    St.  PauFs 
Church,  Queen-street 

Parson's  Green     ....... 

North  Knd-road  --..... 

North  End-road,  Farther  improvement  ... 

84, — LiMBHOusE  District: 

High-street,  Wapping 

98,  99,  and  100,  High-street,  Wapping  .         -         - 

Salisbury-street  to  Catherine-street,  and  from  Aston- 
street  to  Richard-street       ..... 

New  Crane,  Shadwell   ...... 

Wapping-street  (High-street)  .... 

Wapping-street,  Nos.  101,  102,  108,  "The  Black 
Bov"  public  house,  and  High-street,  Nos.  125 
and  126 

Sun  Tavern  Gap  ....... 

Narrow-street  and  Three  Colt-street       ... 

Widening  White  Horse-street,  Ratcliff  ... 

Wapping  Wall      ....... 

High -street,  Wapping  -        - 

£. 

86. — Poplar  District: 

East  India  Dock-road,  purchase  and  formation  of 
Recreation  Ground    ...... 

East  Ferry -road,  Millwall 

Tredegf^r-roaiJ,  Bow      --.-.. 

Devons-road,  and  Orweli-road,  Bromley 

Widening  St  Leonard's-street        .... 

£. 


36. —St.  Saviour's  District; 

Bargehouse-street,  Broadwall        .... 

King-street,  Southwark         •        .        •        .        . 

Widening  roadway  opposite  "Three  Compasses,'' 
Bankside  ....... 

Broadwall,  comer  of  Roupelkstreet         •        .        . 

Park-street,  Southwark,  "Smiths'  Arms"  public- 
house        -•-....        ^ 

£. 


£.  s, 

600  - 

180  - 

460  - 

413  - 

160  - 

400  - 

826  - 

300  - 


d. 


2,718  -  - 

330  -  - 

600  -  - 

8,648  -  - 


} 


3,006  19 
1,283  - 

6,860  - 
1],000  - 

9,760  - 


8,422  -  - 

10,000  -  - 

1 4,600  -  - 

300  -  - 

6,633  -  - 

3,800  -  - 


72,994  19  4 


12,000  - 

1,796  - 

199  16 

2,538  12 

786.  - 


9 
6 


17,618  7  5 


460  7  - 

80  -  - 

100  -  - 

909  -  - 

40  -  - 


1,680  7  - 


Ajnonnt 

of  ContribntioD  by 

the  Beard. 


£.      M.  d. 

166  13  4 

60     -  - 

150     -  - 

206  10  - 

60     -  - 

200      -  - 

162  10  - 

200     -  • 


6,195  18     4 

166     -     - 

260     -     - 


1,610  13     4 


RBMARKa 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


982     6  2 

616  10  - 

2,636     -  - 

4,521    11  5 

4,876     -  - 

4,211     -  - 

6^00  -  - 

7,260  -  - 

160  ^  - 

2,816  10  - 

1,900  -  - 


Completed 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


3,000/.  paid  on  aoeooBt 

Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


86,968  17     7 


6,000 
858 
260 

1,019 
392 


8,619     -     - 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


150  -  - 

40  -  - 

60  -  - 

460  -  - 

20  -  - 


710     -     - 


Completed. 

-  dit<-o. 

-  ditto. 

-  <£tto. 

-  ditto. 
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Movies  Paid,  or  agreed  to  be  Contributed,  by  the  Board  to  Cost  of  Local  Improvements  in  the  Metropolis,  kc.^cotitinued. 


Dates  when 

Contribntioiu  were 

Agreed  to. 


15  Aug. 

1862 

6  April 

1866 

27  Oct 

1871 

28  Feb. 

1872 

19  Nov. 

1876 

18  Feb. 

I876 

22  July 

1870 

9  Aug. 

1872 

20  June 

1878 

18  Feb. 
21  July 

1876 

99 

29  June 
9  Nov. 

1877 

21  June 
9  Aag. 

1878 

PABISH  oa  DISTRICT,  and  LOCALITY. 


1  Nov. 

1861 

9  Feb. 

1866 

22  Nov. 

1867 

2^     /, 
22     „ 

7  May 
29  Oct 

1869 

20  May 

1870 

27  Oct. 

1871 

11     „ 

1872 

28  Feb. 

1873 

23  May. 
28  Nov. 

99 

19     „ 

1876 

19    „ 
19     „ 
19     „ 

99 

19     „ 

1876 

1     w 

1878 

37.— Plumstead  District: 

Construction  of  Bridge  over  River  Quaggy,  High 
road,  near  Lea-green 

Widening  Bridge  over  Railway  in  Burrage-road    - 

Plamitead-read  (Footway) 

Spray-street-        .•.---- 

Widening  a  portion  of  the  main  road  from  Charlton 
to  Blackheath 

Mount  Pleasant    - 


38. — Lewisham  District: 

Anerley  and  Station-roads,  Penge  -        -        -        - 

Lady  well-lane      -        -        -        -        - 

Brockley-lane       --.---- 

Perry-vale,  Sydenham - 

Recreation  Ground  for  Sydenham  and  Forest-hill  - 

Anerley-road,  Widening  Railway  Bridge 
Brockley«lane       .------ 

Lee  Bridge,  widenin|r    -        -        -        -        • 
Sydenham  Station,  widening  Railway  Bridge 

£. 


89^ — St.  Olave  District: 

Tooley- street  (corner  of  Mill-lane)         .        -        - 

Free  School-street 

Grreat  Maze-pond  ....-- 

Pickle-Herring-etreet  ------ 

New-street,  St.  John's  ------ 

60  and  61,  Tooley-street  -  -  -  -  - 
63,  Tooley-street  -        -        •        -        -        -        - 

67,  68,  69,  62,  Tooley-street  -        -        - 

*'  Duke  of  Clarence  "  public-house,  Tooley-street     - 

West  side  of  Bermondsey-street    -        -        -        - 

66,  Tooley-street -        - 

66,  Tooley-street  •        - 

Widening  Weston-street  and  Sparick's-row    - 

Maze  Pond  and  Weston-street  -  .  -  - 
Widening  Maze  Pond-street  -  -  -  -  - 
Widening  Weston-street 

67.  Tooley-street '     - 

Shad  Thames,  corner  of  Thomas-sireet  - 

Maze  Pond-street •        • 

£. 


EsUmated 

Cost  of 

ImproYement 


Amoont 

of  Contribution  by 

the  Board. 


£.  ».  d. 

1*000  -  - 

431  8  4 

30  -  - 

276  -  - 

800  -  - 

400  -  - 


2,926  S  4 


200 

1,786 

314 

750 
8^0 

1,426 
300 

308 
4,663 


2  6 
7  - 


18,136  9  6 


610  - 

360  - 

98  - 

107  16 

110  10 

1,806  - 

1,265  - 

2,066  - 

1,427  - 

100  - 

1,260  - 

760  - 

876  - 

100  - 

326  - 

60  - 

420  - 

100  ~ 

1,376  - 


12,674  6  - 


100  - 

860  - 

157  - 

375  - 

4,260  - 

712  10 

160  - 

164  - 

2,276  - 


£.  $.  d. 

333  6  8 

140  7  9 

15  -  - 

137  le  - 

400  -  - 

200  -  - 


1,226  4  6 


9,024  10  - 


266  -  - 

116  13  4 

49  -  - 

63  17  6 

66  6  9 

900  -  - 

627  10  - 

1,032  10  - 

713  10  - 

60  -  - 

626  -  - 

375  -  - 

187  10  - 

60  -  - 

162  -  - 

26  -  - 

210  -  - 

60  -  - 

687  -  - 


REMARKS. 


6,224  16  10 


Completed. 
-    ditto. 


Completed;    193  L 
paid. 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto* 

Not  yet  applied  for. 

Completed. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

• 

-  ditta 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 
•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


0.89. 
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APPENUIX  TO  BEPOBT   FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


SUMMARY. 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
38 
84 
35 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


PARISH  OB  DISTRICT,  &c. 


City  of  London       -        -        -        - 

Saint  Marylebone  -        -        -        - 

Saint  Pancras         .        -        .        - 

Lambeth         .        .        -        -        - 

St  George,  Hanover-square     - 

Islington,  St.  Mary  -        .        - 

Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard  -        •        - 

Paddington    -        -        -        -        - 

St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green    - 

St.  Mary  Newington,  Surrey  - 

Camberwell   -        -        -        -        - 

St.  James,  Westminster  .        -        - 

St  James  and  St.  John,  Clerkenwell 

Chelsea  -..--- 

Kensington,  St  Mary  Abbott  - 

St.  Luke,  Middlesex        .        .        . 

St  George-the-Martyr,  Southwark  - 

Bermondsey  -        -        -        •        - 

St  George-in-the-East    .        -        - 

St  Martin-in-the-Fields  -        -        - 

Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town 

Woolwich       .        -        -        -        - 

Rotherbithe   -        -        -        -        - 

St.  John,  Hampstead      •        .        • 

Whitechapel  District       .        -        - 

Westminster 

Greenwich 

Wandsworth 

Hackney 

St  Giles 

Holbom 

Strand 

Fulham 

Limehouse 

Poplar 

St  Saviour's 

Plumstead 

Lewisham 

St  Olave 


ff 


>» 


II 


II 


99 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


99 


99 


99 


The  Charter  House 

Gray's  Inn        ..-..- 
The  Close  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Peter 
Inner  Temple    ------ 

Middle  Temple 

Lincoln's  Inn    ------ 

Staple  Inn        ------ 

Furnival's  Inn  ------ 


Total  from  Ist  January  1866 
to  31st  December  1878 


Estimated 

Co«t  of 

ImproYement 


£.            8. 

d. 

720,149     3 

1 

97,159     - 

- 

35,780     8 

10 

9,400     - 

- 

7,888     9 

6 

6,280     - 

- 

18,400     - 

- 

3,577  10 

- 

4,316  17 

2 

12,950     - 

- 

1,671     - 

- 

2,070     - 

- 

15,096     4 

10 

29,969  11 

7 

103,319  13 

- 

1,150     - 

- 

10,156  15 

4 

4,662     - 

- 

2,961   12 

— 

9,600     - 

- 

1,690     - 

— 

4,018     9 

3 

200     - 

- 

70,794     - 

- 

21,600     - 

- 

1,259  10 

- 

4,239     7 

5 

4,952  10 

- 

3,300     5 

- 

2,790     - 

- 

18,130     - 

— 

3,548     - 

- 

72,994   19 

4 

17,618     7 

5 

1,580     7 

— 

2,926     3 

4 

18,136     9 

6 

12,574     5 

— 

1,358,910  18 

7 

Spring  Gardens,  8.W.A 
January  1879.        J 


Amoant  of 

Contribatioii  of 

the  Board. 


£.       s.     d. 

324,654  13  7 

47,502  -  - 

17,914  10  11 

8,825  -  - 


3,514 
2,995 
8,650 
2,135 
2,158 
5,888 

835 

2,385 

5,950 

13,870 

51,419 

466 
4,650 
2,331 
2,961 
6,250 

772 
1,266 

100 

35,147 

9,583 

025 
2,063 
2,826 
1,476 

930 

6,565 

1,610 

35,058 

8,519 

710 
1,226 
9,024 
6,224 


3     4 

12     - 


8     7 
6     8 


9 
10 

8 
13 
15 


4 
1 


12     - 

10     - 
14     2 


6  8 

6  8 

19  2 

10  - 


13 

4 

17 

7 

4 

5 

10 

-> 

15 

10 

639,497  10     6 


Arthur  Qunn^  Accountant 
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(B.) 
METROPOLITAN   BOARD  OF  WORKS. 


RETURN  to  an  Oi-der  of  the  Board  of  the  29th  November  last,  on  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  Deputy  Henry  Lawman  Tat/lor,  showing  the  several  Sums  raised  by  the  Boabd 
from  the  City  of  London,  and  the  several  Parishes,  Districts,  and  Parts,  during 
the  Years  1856  to  1872  both  inclusive ;  the  Amounts  agreed  to  be  contributed  by  the 
Board  towards  the  Cost  of  Local  Improvements  during  the  same  Period,  and  the 
Rateable  Annual  Value  of  Property  in  the  Metropolis,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Amounts  raised  by  Precept  in  1873,  and  the  Rateable  Annual  Value  for  that  Year. 


Spring  Gardens,       1 
9  April  1878./ 


(signed) 


Arthur  Gunn, 

Accountant. 


L— SUMMARY    STATEMENT. 


SUMS 

RAISED  BY  THI 

i  PRECEPTS  OF  THE  BOARD 

k 

Prodnce 

Rateable  A.nonal 

YEAR. 

1 

of 

For  General 
Purposes. 

For  Main  Drainage 

Debt 

and  Interest. 

For  Fire  Brigade 
Maintenance. 

Total. 

Value. 

a  Penny 
Rate. 

£.         S. 

d. 

£.         s. 

d. 

£. 

s,    d. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

£. 

£. 

1856 

98,457     8 

10 

- 

• 

. 

98,457 

8 

10 

11,283,668 

47,016 

1867 

87,939   12 

4 

- 

.• 

- 

87,939 

12 

4 

11,290,869  1 

47,046 

1858 

107,087     2 

2 

m                                      m 

m 

- 

107,087 

2 

12,031,161 

60,129 

1859 

65,420     4 

7 

160,389     7 

9 

- 

- 

215,809 

12 

4 

12,045,476 

60,189 

1860 

119,920     6 

9 

150,535   13 

9 

- 

- 

270,456 

- 

6 

12,067,455 

60,289 

1861 

126,618     1 

- 

150,717   12 

3 

- 

- 

276,336 

13 

3 

12,460,416 

61,876 

1862 

115,388     4 

1 

155,749     - 

9 

- 

- 

271,137 

4 

10 

12,614,063 

62,141 

1863 

132,817   11 

7 

157,074   12 

3 

•• 

- 

289,892 

3 

10 

12,569.969 

52,374 

1864 

163,826   17 

2 

157,349     2 

3 

- 

- 

321,175 

19 

5 

12,688,661 

62,467 

1865     1.33,509   12 

2  !  180,262    12 

9  *       - 

>m 

313,862 

4 

11 

14,419,823 

1    60,082 

1866     170,325     8 

3  ;  181,559    19 

3 

30,913 

10   10 

382,798 

18 

4 

14,524,642 

60,618 

1867   .222,122     3 

2  ,  190,659   11 

9 

31,795 

13     9 

444,677 

8 

8 

15,261,999 

63,591 

1868 

176,162     7 

6     201,441      1 

9 

33,742 

13     3 

411,346 

6 

16,196,647 

67,486 

1860 

172,745   14 

9     202,759   16 

6 

33,869 

19     - 

409,375 

10 

3 

16,257,643 

67,740 

1870 

124,984     9 

1   [233,990     9 

3 

38,998 

8     2  '  397,973 

0 

6 

18,719,237 

77,996 

1871 

112,308     8 

6     106,766     6 

11 

38,922 

7     I 

267,997 

2 

6 

18,683,288 

77,847 

1872 

'  137,173     9 

10  ,    43,094    19 

9 

41,606 

1 
10     8  ,222,775 

6 

3 

r  19,971,281 
\       *  73,461 

83,213 
326 

1873 

152,364  14 

6       37,593  15 
1 

- 

42,266 

1 

1     2     232,224 

i 

10 

8 

f  20,287,709 
\      *  79,589 

•e. 

84,632 
331 

« 

^  llie  District' of  the  Hornsey  Local  Board  for  Main  Dminng 

Amount  agreed  to  be  contributed  by  the  Board  towards  Local  Improvements 


in  the  respective  Districts  up  to  31st  December  1872  - 


-  £.  373,094     6     3 


II.— 

STATEMENT  IN  DETAIL. 

YEAR. 

Total  Sums  raised 

by  the  Precepts  of  the 

Board. 

Rateable  Annual 
Value. 

Produce  of  a 
Penny  Rat^ 

1874  . 

1875  - 

1876  -     .     - 

1877  . 

1878  - 

1879  - 

£>.        $.     d. 

364,843   19     4 
459,885   18     6 
446,489     -     - 
466,422     6     7 
479,469     8   10 
582,997  19     9 

20,044,010 
20,886,946 
23,111,313 
23,136,819 
23,469,970 
23,960,109 

86,016 
87,028 
96,297 
96,403 
97,791 
99,883 

0.89. 


Q 


{UM8  raised  by   the  Board 
]AhVE  of  Pbop£BTT  in  the 


*BBGBPTS   DURING   THE 


1866. 


1867. 


'  d, 

,    7 

5 

•    8 

y 

o 
10 

11 

1 

■  11 

1 
1 

:    9 

I    - 

I 

i    8 

I    ^ 
.    4 

!    1 

I  8 
t  10 
11 
1 

I    - 

jio 


I  10 


] 

I 

11 

8 
9 
2 
5 
2 
10 
2 
4 


\    5 


1^ 


i  - 


i    4 


4 
1 


•    9 


f  - 


£. 

34,881 

26,967 

23,495 

19,033 

27,448 

19,391 

9,663 

18,914 

5,002 

7,209 

7,608 

11,762 

6,132 

7,576 

12,682 

4,712 

4,451 

4,599 

5,216 

6,709 

5,121 

2,019 

2,493 

3,691 


s,   d, 

12    2 

2    4 

-    5 

4 

9 


15 
7 


8  10 


18 

10 

13 

11 

17 

12 

14 

3 

1 

11 

5 

2 

4 

7 

6 

9 

8 


4 
6 
2 
3 
7 
9 
9 
2 
3 
2 
5 

2 
6 
9 
1 
2 


3  11 


276,784     1     9 


3,435  19  7 

1,269    5  9 

1,222  15  7 

169    2  9 

436     1  9 

425  10  10 

226    3  6 

126    7  8 

85     6  9 


7,396  14    2 


8,627    4    4 


3,770    9    - 

500  12     1 

4,058  19    7 


8,330    -    8 


301,138    -  11 


57,166  U   6 
30,113    5   - 
36,267    4    9 
20,818    9   2  I 
30,<»6r>  13   0 
21,723    -  II 
10,820    5  11 
21,186  18   :> 
5,558    6  11  I 
7,880    7    2' 
8,303  17   9 
13,143    3    4 
6,857    8    il 
8,471    6   8 
14,176    8   5 
5,269  14    9  , 
4,856  15  10  , 
5,014  14    4  j 
6,773  II    3  j 
7,601  14  10  I 
5,663    6  10  I 
2,269  15  10 
2,727    2    7 
4.133    9    5 


326,352  16   4 


3,796    7  9 

1,404  19  9 

1,347  17  6 

204  10  « 

487  13  ^ 

469  11  3 

252  l^  fi 

139    910 

95  10  '  i 


8,198  18   ^ 


9,643   9   ^ 


4,122  12   I 

54G   C   ^ 

4,541    4   2 


9,210   2^<" 


353,405   611 


ON  THAMBS  BIVBB  (PRBYBMTION  OV  VLOODs! 


METROPOLITAN    BOARD    OF    W 


A 

w      *«h     m.'m    m^              -^^ 

ETA 

.           »          - 

.    IL— STATEMENT    IN    D 

from  the  CiTT  of  London^  and  the  several  Parishes^  Districts,  and  Parts,  during  the  Years  1856  to  1872,  both  incl 

Mbtropolis;  with  the  addition  of  the  Amount  raised  by  the  Board  in  1873, 

and  the  Rateable  Annual  Value  for  t 

YBAB8    1866   TO   1879,    BOTH   INOLUSIVB. 

Total 

BniDB  Baiaedby 

tho  Board 

by  Precepts  daring 

Tean  1866  to  1873 
incluslTe. 

186  8. 

18  60. 

1870. 

187  1. 

187  2. 

187  3. 

1874. 

187 

A.      s,    d. 

£.       9.   d. 

£.       9*   d. 

£.     9.   d. 

£.        9. 

d. 

£.      9.    d. 

£.        9.  d. 

£.      9.    d. 

£. 

51,081    7     7 

67,138    3  10 

44,269    3    2 

28,493  11  11 

25,341  18 

3 

26,967  17    - 

611,723    -  10 

43,862    6    1 

66,484 

26,203    9    2 

28,449    1    8 

24,687  11     7 

16,016    -    4 

12,423  17 

2 

13,093  16    - 

336,821     8  11 

21,098  17    8 

26,958 

22,819  16     1 

23,669  14    3 

23,025    9    2 

14,821  12    8 

12,196  19 

1 

12,660  12    5 

281,893    9  10 

20,771  19    2 

26,284 

21,851  18    7 

22,351  12    6 

18,254  12     1 

12,704    6    7 

12,324    - 

7 

12,416    3    9 

276,301  16    6 

17,064     2    7 

21,521 

26,676    4  10 

25,810    4    8 

25,964    9    2 

16,499  14    6 

14,390  11 

5 

14,868    7    2 

338,726  11     3 

24,602  17    9 

30,367 

18,847  12     4 

20,242  12     7 

20,183    -  11 

12,826  17    8 

10,039  18 

- 

10,837    3  10 

222,089    3  11 

18,085  19  10 

22,927 

9,391  15     1 

10,139  12     4 

9,167  17  11 

5,884  12  11 

4,523    6 

6 

4,804  17    7 

107,292    -    8 

7,936  16    3 

9,854 

18,381    8    6 

17,329  11     2 

18,909  11  11 

12,063  18    9 

9,646    7 

6 

10,173     1     7 

215,793  11     5 

17,066    9    - 

21,522 

4,839  17     9 

4,388    7  10 

5,874    -  11 

3,749    2    8 

2,885    3 

7 

3,067  12  11 

58,344    2  10 

4,899  14    - 

6,225 

8,003  16    - 

7,539    2  10 

6,711     7    2 

4,690    7     9 

4,106  13 

5 

4,186  13     1 

104,283    -    4 

6,784    6    7 

6,961 

10,743    4     7 

14,048    4    7 

8,819    3    - 

6,087    -    2 

6,216    3 

3 

6,278  15     1 

123,767  10    3 

8,867  16    3 

11,176 

11,429  18     1 

12,201     4     4 

10,695    3    3 

6,950    6    2 

6,690    9 

5 

5,861  13    6 

145,941     2    4 

9,483  10    6 

11,681 

5,968    2    g 

6,411     3  11 

6,472    2    3 

3,560  10    - 

2,663     1 

10 

2,819  18    8 

74,191   16  11 

4,622  17    - 

5,692 

7,358  11     2 

6,764    9    8 

6,747  16  10 

4,374  16  11 

3,621  10 

7 

3,768    6     1 

91,046     1     4 

6,161     8     9 

7,616 

12,316    3    - 

10,777     4    9 

17,162  16    2 

10,749    3    6 

9,941  16 

11 

10,390  17    7 

169,363     6  11 

17,397  18    3 

23,311 

4,679    8  11 

4,924    -    7 

6,081     3    9 

3,239  10  11 

2,464  18 

10 

2,698  10    8 

69,403    7    6 

4,308    6  11 

6,308 

5,062    2  10 

4,666  11     2 

4,231  10  10 

2,967    1    8 

2,497    6 

7 

2,690     6    3 

66,626    3     1 

3,347    5  11 

4,209 

6,634  10    6 

6,111  17     1 

6,439    3     1 

3,766    8    6 

3,678  17 

1 

3,664    2    3 

74,788    7    9 

6,138  11    7 

6,466 

6,032  16     1 

3,914  10    3 

4,418    4    8 

2,928    6    6 

2,068    6 

10 

2,218  16     1 

61,866    3    - 

8,828  16    - 

4,074 

6,517    8    5 

6,417  11     3 

6,222    6    8 

4,016  18    1 

3,490  17 

7 

3,668    2  10 

84,382  11    8 

6,866    6    8 

7,199  t 

4,943  14    7 

4,163  11     8 

6,660  17    4 

3,610  13    9 

3,026  14 

8 

3,142    9    - 

64,360    3    2 

4,868    6    6 

6,091 

2,142    7  10 

2,742    3    - 

1,768  18    8 

862  12    5 

806    7 

6 

912  16    6 

26,619    6    8 

1,672    -    2 

2,046 

3,519    5     1 

3,636  13    - 

2,886  13    6 

1,981     3    4 

1,730    7 

8 

1,762    8    4 

38,648  11  10 

2,468  11    8 

3,109 

3,587    4  11 

3,664    4    5 

4,936  19    6 

3,081  18  10 

2,764  14  10 

2,851     6    6 

46,687    8    - 

4,917  18  10 

6,323   . 

297,910    2    2 

307,381  13    4 

286,369     1  11 

184,895    7    5 

158,399    7 

— 

164,454  11     6 

3,577,758    6  11 

263,481    -  11 

332,402 

3,316     4  10 

1,225  16    9 

1,177  11     - 

191     1     - 

423  12     2 

410    7     6 

219  14     7 

121  18     2 

83  10  10 

2,755     7     1 
1,047  10     2 
1.030    3     1 
258  11     7 
440     4  10 
335     2     6 
236     9     4 
105  18  10 
109     9     8 

3,266    7     1 
1,445     8  10 
915  17  10 
159  15     7 
360  15  10 
516    2     3 
188  16     8 
125    4     6 
96-5 

2,157    8    3 
932     5     2 
626  16     2 
104     4     6 
235  13     7 
332  17     8 
123     6    9 
82  12  10 
60  17    - 

1,545     1 

711  16 

661     9 

84    8 

187  14 

244    2 

96  16 

74  14 

46  17 

8 

1 

2 

2 

10 

4 

1 
8 

1,657    9    2 

748     7     7 

667     7    2 

88     2     5 

196  16     5 

261     9  11 

101     7    - 

76  10    2 

49    3    5 

41,588     1     7 
15,616  17     6 
16,026  17     9 
2,147    -    2 
5,364     6     7 
5,403  17     3 
2,703  15     8 
1,681     1     6 
1,060    4  11 

2,452    4     1 
1,160    7     9 
830  13     - 
145     5     5 
321     4    4 
399  11     6 

165  8  11 

166  10    3 
81     8  11 

3,015 

1,422 

1,006 

177 

317 

602 

200 

142 

99 

7,169  16  10 

6,317  17     1 

7,074     8  11 

4,666     1  10 

3,563    - 

— 

3,744  12     3 

91,471     1  11 

5,661  14    2 

6,885    ' 

8,835    7    - 

8,780  12    9 

9,609  19    6 

6,123    6  11 

6,329    6 

9 

5,486  11     8 

108,168  19     I 

8,987  16    9 

11,219 

4,337    3  10 

611     8     5 

4,239  14     5 

4,378    7    5 

566  16    - 

3,168    2    7 

4,343    6    - 

420  10  11 

3,755  12    9 

2,653    9     1 

303    9    6 

2,674    2    6 

2,664     4 

287    8 

2,609    - 

10 
6 
9 

2,749  16    9 

284    -    8 

2,537     4     6 

64,896    3    9 

8,028  17  11 

63,731     5    6 

3,897  11     8 

430    8  10 

3,140  14     7 

4,940 

529  J 
3,896   ■ 

9,088    6    8 

8,113    6    - 

8,619    9    8 

6,631     1     - 

6,460  14 

1 

5,571     -  10 

126,656    7    2 

7,468  16     1 

9,367   i 

( 

322,553  12    8 

830,693    9    2 

811,673    -    - 

201,806  17    2 

172,642    6  10 

179,266  16    3 

3,904,064  16     1 

286,699    6  11 

359,874 

1 

0.89. 


i 


)  BILL. 


119 


I>i8trict8^  and  Partly  during'  tlie 


rORKS.— 1673. 


ICBPTS    DUBING    THE 


IL. 


.usive;  the  Amounte  agreed  to  be  contributed  by  the  Board  towards  the 
pat  Year. 


1 

Total. 

1 

1876. 

187  7. 

1878. 

18  79. 

1 

1 

s,    d. 

£.   «. 

d. 

£.  s,   d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£.      g,    d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

9  5 

t6,260  2 

— 

58,762  5  8 

60,685  11 

4 

70,585  9  10 

868,363  5 

2 

1 

17  7 

25,177  19 

5 

26,277  4  5 

26,747  5 

4 

32,259  16  4 

494,341  8 

8 

2 

b  2 

25,020  - 

5 

26,122  17  1 

26,604  9 

— 

32,136  6  10 

438,833  14 

6 

3 

4  6 

19,918  8 

10 

20,808  18  4 

21,637  19 

1 

26,828  9  2 

404,070  19 

- 

4 

4  2 

28,940  14 

1 

30,216  2  8 

30,737  9 

10 

37,982  18  10 

520,873  18 

7 

5 

13  5 

22,317  9 

5 

23,290  -  6 

23,946  - 

1 

29,549  6  2 

362,205  13 

4 

6 

8  6 

9,480  8 

2 

9,896  7  11 

10,163  14 

3 

12,323  8  6 

166,936  4 

3 

7 

-  6 

20,801  11 

8 

21,711  10  10 

22,163  13 

9 

26,719  14  7 

345,778  11 

9 

8 

5  2 

6,115  14 

— 

6,380  16  9 

6,533  - 

7 

7,788  7  9 

96,287  1 

1 

9 

18  6 

6,738  9 

6 

7,033  3  7 

7,216  12 

8 

8,763  2  - 

146,779  13 

2 

10 

17  10 

10,735  4 

10 

11,206  17  8 

11,795  11 

4 

14,826  1  6 

192,372  18 

8 

11 

6  2 

10,964  12 

5 

11,441  19  - 

11,694  - 

11 

14,008  -  1 

215,104  11 

5 

12 

10  6 

5,357  - 

11 

5,694  10  - 

5,717  1 

2 

6,807  3  10 

107,983  - 

4 

13 

16  4 

7,147  2 

1 

7,458  17  3 

7,633  8 

1 

9,594  14  5 

136,640  8 

3 

14 

-  5 

24,515  3 

7 

25,542  -  - 

26,255  8 

2 

32,874  8  3 

319,259  5 

7 

15 

17  2 

6,002  - 

9 

5,223  19  1 

5,352  9 

1 

6,459  14  5 

91,068  13  11 

16 

10  6 

4,155  13 

3 

4,335  13  6 

4,430  18 

8 

5,364  -  4 

91,468  5 

2 

17 

4  4 

6,889  16 

4 

7,067  2  8 

7,168  1 

1 

8,766  1  8 

116,258  5 

— 

18 

9  2 

8,649  18 

4 

3,816  6  10 

3,876  7 

5 

4,602  3  3 

85,213  3 

— 

19 

5  8 

6,766  12 

— 

7,066  7  9 

7,179  16 

2 

8,633  15  5 

127,098  14 

4 

20 

I  9 

6,731  8 

- 

6,986  1  8 

6,166  9 

— 

7,509  1  4 

100,708  10 

5 

21 

11  - 

2,079  3  11 

2,167  14  8 

2,203  6 

- 

2,655  17  4 

88,248  19 

4 

22 

-  3 

3,321  16 

3 

3,459  15  2 

3,621  10 

3 

4,542  4  7 

59,161  9 

— 

23 

3  2 

6,287  15 

5 

6,559  4  8 

6,827  9 

6 

8,573  14  10 

85,076  14 

5 

24 

8  1 

323,358  4 

7 

337,415  15  10 

346,241  11 

9 

419,450  -  3 

5,000,107  8 

4 

M)  7 

14  11 
8  10 

18  5 
5  4 

11  1 

19  3 

15  3 

16  10 

3,012  17 
1,387  - 
878  14 
162  5 
342  19 
481  16 
189  2 
143  16 
89  19 

6 
5 

10 
6 
5 
6 

10 
8 
9 

3,142  6  4 
1,447  7  2 
919  4  4 
169  11  8 
357  4  9 
602  19  2 
197  10  4 
149  19  9 
94  1  5 

3.176  19 
1,479  I 
929  12 
171  13 
362  16 
.575  11 
203  18 
152  11 
97  13 

8 
6 
1 
9 
1 

\ 

5 

3,830  16  1 
1,788  -  9 
1,135  3  11 
205  16  3 
435  -  3 
618  7  3 
244  9  6 
182  6  7 
117  2  2 

60.218  15 
24,291  13 
21,724  15 
3,179  10 
7,490  16 
8,424  13 
3,905  4 
2,468  1 
1,630  7 

2 
o 

2 
6 
5 
10 
7 
7 
5 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

-  6 

6,688  13 

5 

6,980  4  11 

7,090  - 

2 

8,557  2  9 

133,333  17 

10 

9  3 

10,067  3 

^ 

10,626  10  3 

10,670  13 

4 

13,403  15  7 

173,043  7 

3 

34 

19  4 

18  2 

7  - 

4,760  2 

481  16 

3,613  11 

4 
3 

7 

4,968  6  2 

503  11  - 

3,774  16  8 

5,162  7 

609  13 

3,856  19 

6 
10 
11 

6,471  12  9 

611  8  6 

4,677  3  2 

8,097  3 
11,095  14 
86,690  18 

6 
6 
5 

35 

36 
37 

4  6 

8,855  10 

-  -=^       —  ~-mr 

348,969  11 

2 
2 

9,246  13  10 

9,529  1 

3 

11,760  4  5 

182,883  16 

5 

2  4 

364,168  4  10 

373,531  6 

6 

453,171  3  - 

6,089,368  9  10 

1. 

1866. 

18  67. 

1. 

1 

d. 

£.   «.  d, 

301,138  -  11 

£.    *.  d. 
353,405  6  11 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
9 
7 

1 
4 
1 

3,198  7  - 
256  4  6 
1,661  1  11 
2,609  6  10 
1,476  12  6 
1,153  17  4 

3.498  •  S 
2K5  3  2 
1.821  13  4 
2,840  -  1 
1,649  5  in 
1,291  10  5 

1 

2 

10,255  10  1 

11,385  13  1 

1  11 

»  7 

8,514  17  8 
1,182  14  10 

9,444  6  9 
1,324  19  - 

1   6    9,697  12  6 

1 

10,769  5  S 

»   10 


»     6 
D     9 

B  10 
4   11 


;7  10 

98     1 
15  11 


16  9 

-  1 

12  7 

V  - 


•fl     3 
17  10 

14     7 


;4  8 


I 

i7 

17 


7 
7 


k 


56     2 


ID  10 

IB     - 
17  11 


tr 


6 


1    7 


7,080    4    8 


7,906  11   ^ 


3,629    3    - 


4,049    5   ? 


444  12 
812  12 
105  2 

6 
9 
5 

496  16  .' 
906  18  a 
117  10  7 

4,991  10 

8 

5,570  11  o 

6 

1 

6 

4 
2 
8 
1 
9 
5 

2,432  12 

1,236  6 

230  6 

451  16 

2,413  4 

480  19 

5 
6 
3 
2 
8 
2 

2,720  -  I 

1,382  15  I 

257  10  : 

505  10  1 

2,6:»9  2  : 

536  19  :! 

S 

5 

7,245  5 

2 

8.101  lb    '2 

3,432  15    4 
2,042  10    3 


3.715  lA    i 
2.228  17    a 


5,475    5     7 


5,944  15  10 


J 


2.273  13  8 

1,116    8  1  , 

1,120    -  5  I 

1,635  15  —  1 


2.527    9    5 
1,240  10    2 
1,242    3  11  I 
1,811     9    -  : 


6,145  17    2  6,821  12    4  ' 


6,339  9  6 
1,218  2  10 
2,072    3    7 


8,629  15  10 


5,972    -    ?    I 
1,364    1  i: 
2,321  19    J 


9,658    2    i 


1,990  15     9 
3,160  10    8 

5,151     6    5 


2,163    1    ; 
3,437  lii    3 


5,600  19    ( 


1,165  7  10 
1,285  13    2 

467  14  11 
1,457  19     1 

339  19    4 


1.347  19  3 
1,509  10   > 

572  5  If* 
1,664  19  11 

386    7    ? 


4,716  14     4 


5,481    2  I 


370,627    3    4 


430,645  19  U 


122 


A^P£] 


Years  1856  to  1872,  both  incl 


II. — SiAtBiiBNT  iif  Detail. — RiTuaii  tho* 


YBABS    1866  TO    1879, 


i' 


0.89. 


1868. 

1869. 

• 

B 

A.       s.    d. 
322,653  12    8 

£.      8.   d. 
330,593    9    2 

3,831     1    8 
306    3    5 
2,316  14    7 
5,307    7     1 
2,478    3  11 
1,605  14    2 

4,161     5    4 
232  17  11 
2,432  16    7 
5,337  18    7 
2,409    2    8 
1,747  12    6 

73 
74 

75 
76 
77 

78 
79 

t 

!                 80 

» 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
90 
91 
92 

93 

94 
95 
96 
87 
98 
99 
100 
101 

102 

16,846    4  10 

16,321  13    7 

8,232    6    4 
1,149  11    9 

6,560  18    5 
1,148  16    6 

9,381  18    1 

7,709  14  10 

6,875    7    3 

6,881    2  10 

3,523    8    - 

431  17  11 
789    -    2 
102    2    7 

3,631  15    4 

468    '3    1 

807  10    7 

98  11    7 

4,846    8    8 

6,006    -    7    1 

2,363    -    - 

1,201     -  10 

223  14    5 

438  19    1 

2,344    7    - 

467    -    2 

2,274    4    - 

1,168  10    8 

213  14     1 

405  10    9 

2,239  17    7 

481  14    4 

7,038     1    6 

6,783  11     5 

3,296    7    2 
1,966  18    2 

1,815  19  11 
976    6    6 

6,263    5    4 

2,792    6    5    • 

-         -  -f 

2,199  11     3 
1,083    1     4 
1,082    8    9 
1,580    1     8 

2,074  13    6    ' 

832  15    4    ' 

833  12    7    ' 
1,363  16    5 

6,945    3    - 

5,154  17  10 

6,185  13    1 
1,183  10    5 
2,013  13    1 

t 

5,420  18    - 
1,387    3    2    ' 
2,125    2  11 

8,382  16    7 

8,933    4     1    '' 

2,022    4    6 
3,726    3    4 

H 

1,751    2  11    I 
3,370  16    7 

6,748    7  10 

-  - .._ 

6,121  18    6 

1,191  10    1 
1,391     7    9 

608  12    8 
1,635    4    3 

359  19    2 

771    2    6 

1,202    7    9    . 
532  13  10 
808  10  10    ! 
211  15    1    ; 

4,986  13  11 

3,526    9  11    ; 

396,866  19    8 

398,824    9    2    j 

PARISUBS, 
DISTRICTS,   AND   PAETa 


18  56. 


186  7. 


1868. 


Bronght  forward    • 


Lewisham  District  : 

Lewisham,  including  Sydenham  Cha- 

pelry. 
Hamlet  of  Penge  -       -       -       .        . 


St.  Olave  DiSTRior : 


£. 


St  Olave     - 

S.  Thomas,  Sonthwark 

St.  John,  Uorselydown 


£. 


The  Chabtsbhoubb        .       .       •      . 
Gbay's  Inn       ---.-. 

The  ClOSB  of  the  Ck>LLEGIATE  Chubch 

oy  St.  Peteb. 
Inneb  Tbmple  ...... 

Middle  Temple 

Lincoln's  Inn 

Staple  Inn 

FuBNivAL'a  Inn 


Parishes  or  Pabtb  witiiont  the  limits  of 
the  MbtbopoliSi  m  defined  by  the  Act : 

Willeflden 

Acton  ------- 

Ealing  ------ 

Extra  Parochial : 

Southampton  Buildings,  &c.  - 

Lambeth  Palace      -        -  -        - 

Deptford  Dockyard         -  -        - 
Borough  Market  Tolls     - 

That  part  of  Homsey  Pariah  in  former 

Finsbury  Diyision. 
Chiswick      ------ 

Wimbledon  --•••- 
Mitcham  .-•••- 
Merton         ------ 

Wallington 

Croydon      .----- 

Moiden        ------ 

Richmond    ------ 

The  DiflTBior  or  the  Hobnsey  Local 
Board. 


A.     s,  d, 

82,110    3    1 


A.     a.  d, 

82,220    7    7 


£.       s.  d, 
101,072    6    7 


10,493    4    5 
135    2    7 


10,628    7    - 


2,734  16  10 
115    3    2 


2,849  19    - 


674  13    - 

63    7    7 

626  11     7 


1,364  12    2 


882  13    6 

73  18  10 

681-8 


1,687  13    - 


12    6    « 

121  16    - 

4  17  10 

91  1  9 
69  19  - 
64  -.  3 
8  6- 
16  13    1 


11    2    9 
76    9    - 


100  18  8 
462  9  8 
116    -,    - 


21  17  2 
6  14  9 
2  13  10 


981  17    - 


66    1    9 

297  19    9 

82  12    1 


106 
306 


1 

8 


92  11 
16  15 
60  10 
58  15 


9 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 


1,701  14  10 


13  4  11 
7  11  5 
3-6 


607  16  6 

-  -  8 

-  -  7 

-  -  2 

-  -  I 
61  8  2 

-  -  2 
176  5  8 


3,096    4    7 
132  10    1 


32,271    4    8 


790    8  11 

70    4    - 

646  10    2 


1,507    3    1 


13  14    8 
71    3    7 


66    1    9 

297  19    9 

82  12    1 


13    4  11 

7  11    5 
3-6 


507  16  6 

-  -  8 

-  -  7 

-  -  2 

-  -  1 
61  8  2 

-  -  2 
176  5  8 


98,467    8  10 


87,939  12    4 


107,087    2    2 


20< 


.     f 


216 


) 


HDIX  TO  BBFOBT  VBOM  8£LBCT  OOllMITTJBfi 


wing  the  MTeral  Sums  raised  by  tbe  Bcmrd  from  the  City  of  London,  and  the  seyeral  PariBbes,  DistrictBi  and  Parts,  during  the 


r 


SUMS    BAI8BD    BY    THB    BOABD    BY    PBBOBPTS    DUBINO     THE 


1 1859. 


ir 


1860. 


1061, 


1862. 


1868. 


1864. 


1866. 


1866. 


1367. 


5,676  18    5 


iS.       <.    d. 

269,818  16    5 


pp.         ••    V*  mt»        9*     n. 

266,944    2    8      260,630  12    6 


£.      i.    d, 

279,734  17    8 


311,518  IS    3 


A.       ff.    d. 

303,939  11    7 


370,627    8    4 


430,645  19  11 


-3,804  19    4 
366    5    - 


B. 


1,171    4    4 


4,810    *    9 
463  11     3 


4,778  12    - 


4,666    3    8 
638  15    6 


6,189  18    8 


4,787  17    8 
780  15    6 


6,568  13    1 


4,486    4    9 
984  11    4 


6,419  16    1 


8,401  18    - 
1,066  10    9 


4,467    8    9 


4,266    8    8 
887  17    9 


5,144    1    6 


6,644    6    1 
1.094  IS    9 


6,738  19  10 


6,416  14    9 
1,226  17    6 


7,643  12    3 


s* 


d,611  18  3 
,-  134  6  7 
^1,236  11    9 


^,882  15    7 


1,997    -    2 

178    7    2 

1,547    6    8 


3,717  13    - 


1,692  19    8 

137    2    8 

1,288  17  10 


3,018  19    9 


1,397  19    9 

134    6    8 

1,327    -    8 


2,859    6    8 


1,389    4  11 

131     6    9 

1,806  14    9 


2,827    6    6 


1,672    8  10 

144    3    7 

1,438    4    8 


3,254  12     1 


1,517    6    7 

125  12    2 

1,249    5    - 


2,892    2    9 


1,777    2    2 

146  17    2 

1,467    3    - 


1,937  17    2 

159  15     ^ 

1,600    6  11 


3,391     2    4  I       3,697  19    6 


8     27    9    4 


-  158    9    - 

.1 
la 
17 

6 
10 
16  205    5    - 


17  15    - 

246  17    9 
162  10    - 


26  18 
89  11 


17 
10 

4 

9 

6 

1 

II 

55  1 
^  297  19 
»    82  12 

8 


9 
9 
1 


13     1  11 

7    9  8 

10  2  19  10 
14 

8       — 
18 

5  507  15  6 

11  -    -  3 
19      -    -  7 

15  -    -  3 

16  -    -  1 
—    50  16  6 

_       -    -  2 

176    6  8 


9 


,809  12    4 


87  18  1 

226    6  1 

17  16  - 

236  18  - 

168  10  - 

206    5  - 

36  18  * 

11  - 


66    1    9 

297  19    9 
82  12    1 


38  12  10 

246    3  8 

17  16  - 

252    9  6 

16S  10  - 

205    5  - 

26  18  - 

89  11  - 


13  1  11 
7  9  8 
2  19  10 


507  15  6 

-  -  8 

-  -  7 

-  -  f 

-  -  1 

50  16  6 


176    6 


2 
8 


60  14  10 

297  19    9 

82  12    1 


38    7  6 

241  17  9 

17  16  - 

252  19  - 

162  10  - 

205    5  - 

26  18  - 

89  It  - 


62    6    - 

297  19    9 
82  12    8 


11  19  2 
6  16  8 
2  14    7 


507  15  6 

-  -  8 

-  -  7 

-  -  2 

-  -  1 
46    8  1 


176    6 


2 
8 


42  10  6 

288    8  1 

17  15  1- 

262  19  - 

162  10  - 

205    5  - 

26  18  - 

89  11  - 


26  19    4 

206    6    1 

66  18    8 


11  14  2 
6  13  11 
2  13    5 


607  15  6 

-  -  8 

-  -  7 

-  -  2 

-  -  1 
46  8  8 

-  -  2 
176  5  8 


47  16  - 

317    5  3 

17  15  - 

262  19  - 

162  10  - 

206    6  - 

26  18  - 

89  11  - 


40    6  4 

268-11 

18    4  6 

250  12  - 

162  10  - 

216  11  - 

28    2  6 

11  - 


11  9  8 
6  11  3 
2  12    6 


349  16  10 

-  -  3 

-  -  7 

-  -  2 

-  -  1 
44  11  4 

-  -  2 
176    6  8 


11  8  11 
6  10  11 
2  12    6 


349  16  10 


2t  1  11 

21  16  2 

206  5  6 

202  11  11 

66  18  1 

56  8  3 

49  10  - 

327    8  5 

21    4  8 

291  11  3 

189  11  8 

251    9  6 

82  16  8 

46    2  10 


21    -    - 

195    2    - 

64    1    8 


44    8    9 
176    8    8 


11  4  10 
6  8  6 
2  11    3 


345    4    7 


43  12    8 
173  17    9 


10  17  9 
6  4  6 
2    9    8 


332    9    1 


42    6    1 
167    9    I 


270,456    -    6 


276,385  13    3 


271,187    4  10 


289,892    8  10 


321,176  19    6 


313,862    4  11 


382,798  18    4 


65    6  2 

364  19  d 

21  14  t 

296    4  5 

193  16  10 

267    2  € 

33  10  5 

47    8  7 


1 


20  3  11 
627  12  - 
183-9 


10  9  3 
6  19  7 
3    7    9 


319  14    - 


40  11    6 
161    -    6 


444,577    8    8 


19 

18 
7 


^mtmmam^m4 


Years  1866  to  1872,  both  iaclq 


YBABS    1866    TO    1879,    B 


1868. 

1869. 

i       396,866  19    8 

398,824    9    2 

31 

6,026  2  9 
2,404  18  9 


8,430  1  6 


2,883  6  6 
2,648  13  7 


5,431  19  - 


2,053  19  2 

293  8  7 

1,715  18  10 


4,063  6  7 


1,813  14  11 

271  3  11 

1,607  17  1 


3,692  15  11 


48  1  5 

317  16  1 

21  15  2 

296  17  1 

194  6  1 

257  13  6 

33  11  10 

47  5  7 


36  7  2 

196  15  6 

21  4  8 

289  14  3 

189  11  8 

351  9  6 

32  15  8 

46  2  10 


19  7  10 

180  2  1 

49  18  7 


10  2  7 
5  15  10 
2  6  2 


306  18  - 


39  6  4 
154  11  7 


8  15  10 


4  16  7 
9  4  7 

5  16  3 
2  9  1 


294  2  6 


36  16  5 
-  3  8 


441,346  2  6 


409,375  10  3 


397,1 


0.89. 


[      125      J 


INDEX. 


[N-B. — In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses  refer  to  the  Questions  in 
theEvidenoe;  those  foUowinf;  App.  refer  to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix;  and  the  Numerals 
following  Rep.  to  the  Pages  in  the  Report.] 


A. 

AMENDMENTS.  Report  by  the  Comiiuttee  to  the  effect  that  they  have  made  certain 
ameodments  in  the  Bill  and  in  the  preamble.  Hep.  iii. 

Appeal.     See  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Arbitratioiu  Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  decide  disputes  between  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  other  parties  as  to  the 
works  to  be  carried  out.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  14459  1446. 


B. 

Bazalffetfe,  Sir  Joseph  William,  C.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Thames  possessed  by  witness,  who  has  held  the  office  of 
Engineer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  thirty  years,  582-586. 

Series  of  experiments  upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  made  by  witness  in  the  vear 
1856  ;  586— — Report  by  witness  to  ihe  Metropolitan  Board  in  1877 ;  inspection  01  the 

banks  of  the  river  made  subsequently  to  this  report,  587-589 Statement  that  out  of 

],ooo  persons  originally  required  by  the  Board  10  raise  their  frontage,  600 have  done  so; 
temporary  character  of  certain  works  disregarded  by  the  Board,  as  not  affording  sufficient 
protection  against  floods,  590-594. 

Information  iu  detail  as  to  the  works  which  have  been  carried  out  under  the  directions 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board ;  estimate  that  works  to  the  value  of  55,000  /•  still  remain  to 

be  executed,  595-603.  990-1003 Proposal  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  raising  of 

the  coal  wharves  by  means  of  tide  boards,  so  as  to  cause  as  little  inconvenience  to  that 
trade  as  possible ;  necessity  for  some  general  control  over  the  tide  boards  in  the  event  of 
a  sadden  flood,  595-600.  628-635. 

Nnmerous  instances  in  which  owners  have  raised  the  river  bank  for  their  own  protection 

without  the  interposition  of  the  Board,  601-603 Total  of  forty-two  miles  of  river 

frontage  on  both  sides,  which  originally  required  to  be  raised  to  a  sufficient  height; 
small  proportion  of  this  frontage  which  now  requires  to  be  raised,  604-606. 

Statement  in  regard  tq  the  most  important  works  which  remain  to  be  done  on  the 
river ;  the  majority  of  the  works  under  the  present  Bill  are  of  very  small  character, 

varying  in  cost  from  5  /.  to  7  /.  each,  607-613.  646-655 Information  generally  as  to 

the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  works;  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  various 
owners  could  execute  the  works  for  one-third  less  cost  than  that  at  which  the  Board 
of  Works  could  do  them,  609-623.  643.  651.  658-662.  679.  741-755.  770-774. 
800-803. 

Estimate  of  20,000  /.  for  the  larger  and  more  important  works,  for  a  length  of  three- 
and-a-half  miles;  total  estimate  of  55,500  /.  for  the  whole  of  the  works  proposed  by  the 

Board,  613.  616-621 Desire  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  meet  the  views  of  the 

owners,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  business  carried  on  at  the  various 

wharves,  615.  623-626 Proposal  by  the  Board  that  a  fine  should  be  imposed  for 

neglect  in  leaving  out  the  tide  board  after  business  hours  at  the  wharves,  632,  633. 

Explanation  of  the  partial  protection  effected  at  Ward's  wharf,  which  belongs  to  three 
separate  owners;  flooding  which  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  three  owners 
not  carrying  out  protective  measures,  636-638 Necessity  for  some  general  control- 
ling authority  to  see  that  the  requisite  works  are  carried  out  throughout  the  metropolis, 
6387^41. 
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Information  as  to  the  works  necessary  to  be  done  at  the  two  mouths  of  the  River 
Wandle;  contention  that  the  works  proDOsed  by  tiie  Board  will  have  the  effect  of 
s;reatly  benefiting  the  upland  districts  of  the  Wandle,  641-643.  1044-1072 Non- 
interference with  the  mills  on  the  Wandle  in  consequence  of  these  works,  644,  645 

Proposed  works  on  Hammersmith  Mail,  the  wall  ot  which  is  at  present  in  a  very  dilapi* 
dated  conditi<m,  648-655. 

Works  which  require  to  be  carried  out  on  the  Fulham  side  of  the  river;  absence  of 
injury  *o  the  Saltings  at  Fulham  in  consequence  of  these  works,  656*660.  687—692. 

734-740.  780-817 Large  amount  of  property  in  Wandsworth  which  has  been  injured 

by  floods,  661-663 Statement  that  the  aver.4ge  duration  of  the  equinoctial  tides, 

which  are  the  highest,  and  occur  twice  a  year,  is  from  an  hour  to  an  hour-and-half,  664- 
668.  670. 

Proposal  by  tho  Board  of  Works  to  raise  all  the  embankments  to  a  height  of   six 

inches  above  the  highest  flood  that  ever  occurred,  (367-669 Cases  in  which  cottages 

below  the  level  of  the  frontage  have  I)een  flooded  nearly  up  to  the  ceilings ;  numerous 
instances  in  which  such  houses  had  to  be  pumped  out  by  the  fire  brigade  engines,  671- 
673 Small  effect  of  the  high  floods  upon   the  docks,  which   are  mostly  protected, 

674- 

Summary  of  the  persons  who  have  petitioned  against  the  present  Bill;  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  with    wliose  premises  the  Board  of  Woiis 

do  not  propose  in  any  way  to  interfere,  675-680.  706-712 Examination  with  reference 

to  the  possible  conflict  of  the  works  with  the  rights  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River 
Thames ;  intention  of  the  Board  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  bed  of  the  river, 
whilst  in  the  event  of  such  interference  the  Conservators  are  fuHv  protecte<i  by  Clause  15 

of  the  Bill,  681-686.  694-705 Small  aouniBt  of  lend  affected  bj  the  present  Bill; 

belief  that  it  is  in  the  whole  under  a  square  mile,  693. 

Opinion  that  under  Clause  15  of  the  Bill  the  rie:ht  of  the  Conservators  to  take  action 
is  confined  alone  to  cases  where  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  concerned,  694,  695.  697, 

698 Powers  reserved  in  the  Bill  for  the  Board  of  Works  to  interfere  with  the  lands 

of  the  Gaslight  Company ;  improbability  of  these  laada  ever  being  touched  by  the  Board, 

71  ly  712 Admission  that  the  fact  of  the  upper  districts  of  t&  river  being  flooded  is 

due  in  some  measure  to  metropolitan  improvements ;  contention,  however,  that  for  this 
reason  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  shouia  not  be  called  upon  in  contribute  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  works,  713-734. 

Explanation  of  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Board  in  contributing  to  kxsal  metro- 
politan improvements,  726*734 Grounds  for  conaidering  the  proposed  nethod  of 

keeping  out  the  floods  would  be  better  than  building  an  embankment  right  down  the  river; 
such  a  work  would   have  the  effect  <>!  stopping  the  commerce  of  London^  75^769- 
Definition  of  ths  leriue  ^Mower*'  and  ''upper"  river,   as  included  in  the  uietmpohtan 
area,  776-779. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
tbe  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the  engineer  of  the  Board  and  the  owner;  decided 
belief  that  the  Board  would  be  as  fair  a  tribunal  in  such  a  case  as.  any  other  body,  818- 

326 Various  districts  in  London  not  connected  with  the  rtfer  which  are  injuriousiy 

affecteii  by  stoim-water;  scheme  for  preventing  damage,  which  will  be  a  metropoiitan 
improvement,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  827-833« 

Crosfi-examination  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  tbe  Victoria  and  Albert  Embankment 
causing  the  late,  floods  in  the  river;  scientific  reaaoas  for  this  not  being  the  case,  834- 

904 Statement  that  the  water-way  of  London  Bridge  has  been  in  no  way  diminished 

by  the  construction  of  the  embankment ;  grounds  for  this  assertion,  based  on  an  actual 
hydraulic  calculations,  837-925. 

Reclamation  of  fiity-oof  acres  of  river  foreshore   by  means    of  the   metropolitan 

embankmenta^  839 Explanation  that  the  reason  why  the    same  quantity  of  water 

does  not  now  come  through  London  Bridge,  as  beftre  the  embankmeBts,  is  that 
there  is  so  much  less  space  to  be  filled  by  the  tide  than  before  their  construction,^  840- 

856.  861,  862.  1017-1027 Statement  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream  of  the  river,  both 

before  and  after  the  construction  of  the  embankments;  difference  of  opinion  with  Mr. 
Abemethy's  views  as  expressed  in  1877  ^°  ^^^  subject  of  the  amount  of  water  coming 
up  the  river  since  the  embankment,  863-890.  902-904. 

Examination  respecting  the  effect  of  ihe  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge  upon  the 
flooding  above  bridge ;  sreater  liability   to  flood  below  bridge  before  die  obsintction 

caused  by  Old  I«ondon  Bridge  was  removed,  891 -^895^  926-936 Statement  that  when 

it  is  bish  water  at  London  Bridge  the  water  above  pardy  runs  on,  but  no  water  comes 

through  the  bridge,  911-916 Explanation  that  the  more  the  river  is  narrowed  the 

greater  obstruction  is  put  in  the  way  of  the  momentum^  and,  in  consequence,  lets  water 
will  come  up,  917-920.  923.  931,  932. 

Contention 
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Contentbn  that  it  is  equitable  that  the  owners  and  the  districts  bordering  on  the  river 
should  bear  the  cost  of  remedying  the  liabiKty  to  flooding;  argument  that  the  impiove- 
roect  is  mainly  for  the  river  itself,  and  to  the  advantage  of  those  persons  using  it,  937- 

939 Provision  out  of  the  metropolitan  rates  for  about  two  miles  of  the  Victoria, 

Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments,  942,  943. 

Statement  that  the  riparian  owners  on  the  sonth  side  of  Uie  river  contributed  to  the 
construction  of  the  Embankments  only  as  general  ratepayers;  benefits  which  are 
enjoyed  by  these  owners  in  regard  to  the  general  thoroughfare  on  the  Embankments, 

944*961 Opinion  that  it  would  not  be  equitable  to  make  owners  liable  for  the  cost 

of  a  general  embankment;  belief  that  under  the  present  Bill  the  Board  of  Works  do 

not  take  power  to  render  the  owners  liable  for  such  a  work,  954-961 Grounds   for 

the  assertion  that  the  wharfingers  have  no  claim  to  compensation  for  interruption  in 
their  business  caused  by  works  which  they  themselves  should  execute  at  their  own  cost, 
962-967. 

Detailed  information  respecting  the  necessary  works  to  be  executed  in   the  City  of 

London  ;  the  total  cost  of  these  works  is  estimated  at.  1,073 1,  968-«989 Difference 

between  the  Bill  of  1877  and  the  present  Bill,  inasmuch  as  the  former  placed  the  cost  of 
the  works  on  the  district  boards,  and  the  present  Bill  places  lit  on  the  owners,  ioo6~ 
1012. 

Explanation  that  whether  the  banks  of  tlie  river  be  mised  or  not,  there  will   be  the 

same  quantity  of  water  in  the  river,  1027 Greater  height  to  which  the  tides  rise  in 

the  river  at  the  present  time   than   was  the  case  formerly ;  increase  of  fourteen«and-a- 

quarter  inches  in  height  between  the  years  1823  and  1845  ;  1028-1035 Statement  that 

the  highest  fiood  which  had  occurred  in  the  Thames  was  in  November  1875,  the  next 
year  after  the  completion  of  the  Victoria  embankment,  1036-1043. 

Impossibility  of  dealing  as  a  whole  with  the  question  of  fioods  in  the  Thames  and 
fioods  occurring  in  other  districts ;  opinion  that  they  are  two  totally  distinct  questions, 

1044-1049 Report  made  by  witness  to  the  Board  of  Works  in  regard  to  the  whole 

subject  of  the  removal  of  the  nood  waters  falling  upon  the  London  Basin,   1048-1054 

No  interference  is  proposed  by  the  Board  with  tlie  Beverley  Brook^  which  forms  the 

boundary  of  the  Wandsworth  district,  1056-1059 Great  advantage  to  Wandsworth 

which  will  result  from  the  erection  of  a  fioodgate  at  the  mouth  of  me  Wandle,  1063- 
1072. 

[Second  Examination.] — Estimate  of  9,300  /.  as  the  initial  expenditure  to  be  spent  on  the 
Wandsworth  district,  which  will  require  to  be  supplemented  in  a  very  small  way  from  time 

to  time,  1073.  1094 Further  examination  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  pix^posed 

works  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Wandle  ;  the  general  idea  of  the  work  is,  that  there  is 
to  be  a  barrier  against  the  fiood  \^ater  of  the  Thames  going  up  that  way,  but  no  barrier 
against  the  AockI  water  coming  down,  1074-1109.  1313-1318.  1371-1376.  1413- 
1420. 

Liability  of  all  banks  which  are  formed  on  the  side  of  a  rirer  to  settle  down   and  to 

require  attention  from  time  to  time  in  keeping  them  up,  1091-1093 House  property 

at  Church's  Wharf,  Wandsworth,  which  should  be  pulled  down  as  not  being  fit  for 
human  habitation  ;  proposed  construction  of  570  feet  of  camp  shedding  to  protect  this 
point,  1095-1109.  1398-1410. 

Additional  statement  thai  no  works  are  required  to  be  executed  at  the  present  time 
by  the  dock  companies  who  have  presented  petitions ;  desirability,  nevertheless,  for  the 
Board  of  Works  to  have  power  to  require  at  any  future  time  these  companies  to  can  y 

out    any    necessary  improvements,  iiia-1117.   1125-113^ Explanation    that    all 

matters  of  engineering  are  not  left  entirely  to  the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
but  that  such  questions  are  always  most  carefully  considered  and  determined  by  the 
Board  themselves,  1116-1124. 

Construction  of  works  by  the  Board  on  the  foreshore  of  the  river  to  be  subject  under 
the  Bill  to  the  approval  of  the  Thames  Conservators ;  argument  that  under  this  pro- 
vision the  dock  companies  would  be  fully  protected  from  any  obstruction  to  the  entrance 

to  their  docks,  1131-1138 Decided  opinion  that  the  Board  should  have  a  discretion 

as  to  the  works  which  may  be  necessary  to  be  done  in  future  by  the  dock  companies, 
ii37i  1138. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  works  which  are  required  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
Limehouse  district;  the  total  cost  for  these  works  will  amount  to  47/.  only,  1139- 

1157 Stateiiient  that  the  Limehouse  District  Board  have  done  their  duty  in   raising 

certain  places,  but  that  they  have  not  raised  them  high  enough ;  necessity  for  this 
reason  of  there  being  some  one  governing  body  to  see  that  all  such  works  are  carried 
out  uniformly,  1143-1157.  1172-1174.  1280. 

Explanation  of  the  increase  of  the  estimate  for  the  works  at  the  private  wharves  in  ttie 
Limehouse  district  at  the  present  time,  over  that  for  the  same  works  in  1877  f  reasons  tor 
the  estimate  of  1877  being  of  a  hurried  and  incomplete  character,  1156-1161— —Desii- 
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ability  of  havine  a  central  authority  with  the  especial  object  of  seeing  that  the  datum 
highest  line  is  of  a  uniform  height  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  expediency  of  the 
various  district  surveyors  being  under  the  general  control  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  this 
matter,  as  they  are  at  present  in  regard  to  drainage,  1162-1185. 

Cases  in  which  the  initiation  of  works  to  be  done  by  and  for  any  district  is,  or  is  not, 

left  to  the  local  authority  of  that  district  in  the  6rst  instance,  1185 Decided  opinion 

that  in  regard  to  the  present  question  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  Metropolitan  Board 
the  power  to  cairy  out  works  without  option ;  construction  of  works  by  the  Board  should 
only  be  in  the  event  of  default  of  the  owners,  1 1 86. 

Further  statement  that  the  work  of  raising  the  banks  of  the  Thames  is  not  a  metro- 

Solitan  improvemeut ;  assertion  also  that  the  floodings  have  not  been  in  any  way  caused 
y  a  metropolitan  improvement,  namely,  the  three  embankments,  1190-1197.  1286 

Statement  that  the  effect  of  deepening  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  that 
more  water  comes  up,  and  the  tide  ebbs  lower  and  rises  higher;  indirect  benefits  to  the 
districts  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames  in  consequence  of  deepening  ihe  river  lower 
down,  11 97-1 201.  1307-1309. 

Expediency  of  giving  compensation  only  in  cases  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  trade 
carried  on  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  structural  works,  1203-1205.  1260-1268. 

1278,  1279 Admission  that  in  certain  cases  persons  who  have  already  done  their  duty 

in  regard  to  raising  their  frontages  will  not  be  compensated,  while  those  who  have  n^- 
lected  their  duty  may  get  compensation,  1209-1212.  1406-1462 Money  for  compen- 
sations provided  out  of  the  general  rate,  1210 Improbability  of  any  district  board 

making  a  claim  for  compensation  under  the  Bill,  1211. 

Further  examination  as  to  the  works  required  to  be  carried  out  at  Ward's  Wharf;  con- 
tention that  the  wall  which  has  been  put  up  at  this  wharf  is  not  in,  any  way  an  obstruction 

to  the  use  of  the  river  frontage,   121^1245 Statement  that  in  the  event  of  another 

occupier  of  this  wharf,  whose  business  is  of  a  different  character,  finding  the  wall  an  in- 
convenience, it  will  be  quite  feasible  to  remove  the  wall  and  put  a  slide  in  its  place;  the 
probable  cost  of  such  a  change  would  be  between  7  /.  and  8  /.,  1 223-1229. 

Power  under  Clause  8  of  the  Bill  for  the  Board  of  Works  to  allow  works  of  a  tempo- 
rary character  upon  certain  regulations  and  restrictions ;  necessity  for  these  conditions  to 

be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval,  1228-1234.  1243,  1244 Proposal   in  the 

present  Bill  to  institute  a  system  of  fines  in  the  event  of  the  temporary  boards  being  left 
out  of  their  places  ;  the  possible  destination  of  these  fines  would  be  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  inhabitants,  1246-1249.  1258,  1259.  1345,  1346. 

Large  area  over  which  the  flood  of  1877  spread  in  Lambeth,  where  the  effect  was  most 
calamitous;  impossibility  of  measuring  in  money  the  damage  done  by  that  flood,  as  it 

was  represented  chiefly  by  the  sufferings  of  the   poorer  classes,   1251-1257 Large 

public  subscriptions  obtained  for  the  poorer  inhabitants  who  suffered  by  this  flood ; 
damage  to  the  extent  possibly  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  which  was  not  com- 

penf»ated  for  by  public  subscrfptions,  1252-1257 Statement  that  all  the  works  which 

are  most  required  to  protect  the  poorer  inhabitants  in  the  future  are  now  carried  out; 
comparatively  small  amount  of  works  remaining  to  be  done  to  make  the  whole  thing 
complete,  1252,  1394-1397- 

Absence  of  any  estimates  of  the  amount  of  damage  caused  by  the  floods  of  1875  and 
1877;  decided  belief  that  the  damage  done  was  greater  than  the  cost  of  preventing  it  would 
have  been,  1269-1272-—— Argument  that  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  nas  been  entrusted 
by  Parliament  with  very  much  larger  works,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  many  millions 
or  money,  without  giving  any  power  of  appeal  to  any  other  body,  the  control  of  works 
costing  only  55,000  L,  may  safely  be  left  to  that  body,  1270-1277. 

Instances  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  district  boards  and  other  bodies  in  regard  to  cairy- 
ing  out  the  duty  cast  upon  them  of  maintaining  their  districts  free  from  floods;  litigation 
which  resulted  from  neglect  of  a  dock  company  to  raise  the  walls  to  the  statutory  height, 
1280-1284— —Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  quite  equitable  that  the  owners  of 
waterside  premises  should  contribute  part  of  the  cost  ot  works  which  are  required  to  pre- 
vent the  floods  reaching  to  their  neighbours,  1287-1293 Statement  that  property 

which  is  raised  above  flood  level  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  valuable  than  if  subject 
to  floods,  1291-1293. 

Belief  that  when  once  the  banks  are  made  of  sufficient  height  to  keep  the  water  from 
overflowing  the  expenditure  for  repairs  wiH  be  of  very  small  amount,  1294-1302.  1367- 

1370 Examination  with  reference  to  contributions  by  the    Metropolitan  Board  of 

Works  towards  improvements  in  various  parts  of  London,  1303-1306.  1447-1459 

Additional  statement  that  a  scheme  which  will  be  a  metropolitan  improvement  is  being 
prepared  by  the  Board  to  protect  Islington  from  rain-water  floods,  1310-1 312. 

Information  with  further  reference  to  the  works  are  required  to  be  done  in  the  Fulham 
district ;  maintenance  of  all  the  roads  in  Fulham  under  the  control  of  the  district  board, 

1313-1327.  1349-1359.  1451-1459 Opinion  that  in  the  case  of  a  road  being  on  the 
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river  bank,  if  the  district  board  maintain  it,  they  would  be  the  proper  authority  to  do  all 
other  works  in  connection  with  such  roail,  and  not  the  owner  of  the  propeity  behind  the 
road,  1328-1330. 

Description  of  the  slides  proposed  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  high 
tides;  belief  that,  if  necessary,  these  slides  could  be  made  self-acting,  1331-1340.  1347^ 

1348 Desirability  of  utilising  the  services  of  the  river  police  in  seeing  that  the  various 

floodgates  were  in  position  at  the  time  of  high  water ;  willingness  always  shown  by  the 
police  authorities  in  giving  assistance  to  the  Board  of  Works  in  carrying  out  anything  for 
the  benefit  of  the  puolic,  1341-1344 Possible  expediency  of  making  it  a  misdemea- 
nour to  neglect  keeping  the  slides  in  working  order,  1345>  1346. 

Maintenance  of  the  banks  of  the  river  for  the  protection  of  the  low-lying  marshlands 
between  London  and  Sheemess  by  the  owners  under  old  Acts  of  Parliament,  1360-1366 

Effectual  method  of  repairing  damage  to  the  banks  when  washed  away  by  pitching 

the  slope  roughly  with  stones  ;  this  presents  no  engineering  difficulty,   1367-1370 

Effect  of  improved  drainage  upon  the  flooding  of  rivers,  1377-1379 Opinion  that  the 

great  cause  of  floods  in  the  Thames  is  the  force  of  the  wind  ;  flood  of  the  4th  January 
1877  caused  by  the  wind  from  the  north  veering  round  to  the  south-west,  which  heapea 
up  tiie  water  in  the  river  to  an  unprecedented  height,  1380-1383. 

Belief  that  since  the  construction  of  the  embankments  there  has  not  been  the  least 
increase  in  the  high-water  mark ;    on  the  contrary,  a  little  less   water  comes  up  on 

account  of  the  embankment,  1384-1393.  1428,  1429 Explanation  in  regard  to  the 

principle  on  which  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works  was  formed,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board ;  decided  opinion  that  these  works  could 
be  carried  out  at  very  much  less  cost  by  private  individuals,  141 1,  1412.  1441,  1442. 

Belief  that  the  floods  have  been  caused  in  a  large  measure  by  the  dredging  operations 

carried  on  by  the  Thames  Conservators,  1427-1432 Mechanical  action  of  the  pressure 

of  the  banks  which  brings  the  tide  up  the  river;  statement  that  the  level  of  the  water  in 
river  would  not  be  affected  in  any  way  whatever  if  the  water  were  to  escape  over  the 
banks  and  flow  over  the  land,  1433-1440. 

Statement  that  if  the  money  which  has  been  spent  in  the  inquiries  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  opposing  the  required  works  had  been  laid  out  upon  the  works,  there  would 

be  no  fear  of  flooding  at  the  present  time,   1443,   1444.   1450 Grounds  for  believing 

that  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  decide  disputes  between 
the  Board  of  Works  and  other  parties  would  be  inexpedient,  1445, 1446. 

[Third  Examination,] — Return  handed  in  by  witness  showing  the  various  sums  raised 
by  the  Board  of  Works  for  all  the  parishes  and  districts  within  its  jurisdiction,  2125* 

2130,  2131 Correction  of  former  evidence  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  works  proposed 

to  be  carried  out  in  the  Fulham  and  Wandsworth  district*,  2126-2129.  2132-2134. 
2148-2171. 

Statement  that  the  total  cost  of  the  Albert,  Victoria,  and  Chelsea  Embankments 
amounted  to  two-and-a-half  millions,  2135-2138— -Proposal  by  the  Metropolian 
Board  to  build  the  Tower  Bridge,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  a  milIion-and-a«half,  2142- 
2144. 

Absence   in   the  present  Bill  of  any  power  by  which  the  Board  could  order  an 

embankment  to  be  built,  2145-2147 Explanation  of  the  principle  adopted  by  the 

Board  in  regard  to  contributions  towards  metropolitan  and   local  improvements,  2172- 

2182. 

« 

Beverley  Brook.  No  interference  is  proposed  under  the  Bill  by  the  Metropolitan  Soard 
of  Works  with  the  Beverley  Brook,  which  forms  thS  boundary  of  the  Wandsworth  district^ 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1053-1058. See  also  Wandsworth. 

Bill  ofisn.     Explanation  that  the  present  Bill  follows  very  closely  the  lines  of  the  Bill  of 
1877,  but  involves  certain  alterations  introduced  as  an  attempt  at  a  compromise  between 
the  majority  and  minority  of  the  Board,  who  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  legislation 
required,  Richardson  4-15. 

Instances  of  owners  who  petitioned  againt  the  Bill  of  1877  having  since  done  the 
required  works  voluntarily,  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  themselves,  Richardson  71.  79, 

80 Important  difference  between  the  present  Bill  and  the  Bill  of  1877,  ^^  being  now 

proposed  to  compel  the  owners  to  do  the  required  works  at  their  own  cost,  Richardson 
256-258  ;  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1006-1012. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  witness  formed  a  very  strong  opinion  and  took  an 
active  part  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  1877,  Richardson  281-287 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  there  were  twenty*one  members  against  and  fifteen  for 

the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of  1877,  ib.  340-342. 

Explanation  that  under  the  Bill  of  1877  the  Board  took  power  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves, in  the  event  of  the  local  authorities  not  doing  them,  Richardson  381-3S6. 
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Bridges.  Explauation  that  the  construction  of  one  or  two  heavy  bridges  over  the  Thames 
could  not  have  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  floods ;  tbe  area  of  the  river  in  such  a  case 
wonld  be  so  arranged  that  there  would  be  no  impediment  offered  to  the  tidal  flow^  Law 

1995-1998. 

C. 

Church's  Wharf  (Wandsworth).  House  property  at  Church's  Wharf,  Wandsworth,  which 
should  be  pulled  down  as  not  being  fit  for  human  habitation ;  proposed  construction  of 
570  feet  of  camp  shedding  to  protect  this  point,  Sir  J.  BazcUgette  1095— nog. 
1398-1410. 

City  of  London.  Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
aep.  iv. 

Statement  on  the  part  of  tbe  corporation  that  tbe  necessary  works  have  been  done, 

Richardson  69 Consideration  of  the  chief  averments  in  the  petition  of  the  City  of 

London;  opinion  that  the  petition  is  really  in  favour  of  tbe  Bill,  ib.  112-119 Belief 

that  no  floods  have  taken  place  in  the  area  of  the  City  for  some  time  past,  ib. 
178-180. 

Detailed  information  respecting  the  necessary  works  to  be  executed  in  the  City,  the 
total  cost  of  these  works  is  estimated  at  1,073  /.,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  968-989, 

Coal  Wharves.  Proposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  the  coal 
wharves  by  means  of  tide  boards^  so  as  to  cause  as  little  inconvenience  to  that  trade  as 
possible  ;  necessity  for  some  general  control  over  the  tide  boards  in  the  event  of  a  sadden 
flood.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  595-600.  628-635. 

See  also  Cory^  W.,  and  Son.       Owners  and  Occupiers.       Wharf  Owners. 

Compensation  for  Damage,  Statement  in  defence  of  the  proposal  in  the  present  Bill  as 
regards  compensation  for  damage,  and  the  incidence  of  the  cost,  Richardson  67.  259-270 

Lar^e  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  consenting  to  claases 

making  the  compensation  a  metropolitan  charge,  ib.  67.  567,  568.  571-574.  580,  581 
Amendment  as  regards  the  question  of  compensation  under  the  present  Bill  as  com- 
pared with  the  Bill  of  1 877  ;  390-394. 

Obstacle  to  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  compensation,  Richardson  404,  405 Ex- 
planation in  further  reference   to  the  course  proposed   in  determining  the   amount  of 

compensation  for  damage  through  the  works,  t6,  488-493 Expediency  of  the  works 

being  under  the  control  of  the  body  who  has  to  pay  compensation  for  damage  through 
*  the  works,  ib.  522-524. 

Expediency  of  giving  compensation  only  in  cases  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  trade 
carried  on  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  structural   works.   Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1^03- 

1205.    1260-1268.   1278,   1279 Admission   that  in  certain  cases  person^  who  have 

already  done  their  duty  in  regard  to  raising  their  frontages  will  not  be  compensated; 
while  those  who  have  neglected  their  duty  may  get  compensation,  ib.  1206-1212.  1460- 

1467 Money    for    compensation    to    be    provided    out    of   the   general    rate,  ib. 

1210 — -Impossibility  of  any  district  board  making  a  claim  for  compensation  under  the 
Bill,*.  1211. 

Compulsory  Powers.     Doubt  whether  as  regards  the  compulsory  powers  under  Clause  13A. 
01  the  Bill,  there  is  any  reference  to  such  powers  in  the  Parliamentary  notices  of  the  Bill, 

Richardson  184-190 Necessity  felt  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  since  1874  for  further 

powers  to  guard  against  floods,  the  first  Bill  having  been  introduced  in  1877,  ib.  374-377 
——Conclusion  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  powers  of  the  Board  for  the  object 
in  view,  ib.  378-380.  51 1-520. 

Conservators  of  the  Thames.    Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames, 
Rep.  V. 

Statement  purporiing  to  show  that  none  of  the  proposed  works,  nor  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Bill,  will  interfere  with  the  duties  or  rights  01  the  Thames  Conservators,  Richardson 

146-16»- 

Consideration  of  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  Conservators  as  regards  the  bed,  and 
soil,  and  shores  of  tiie  Thames ;  examination  hereon  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill  proposes 
no   further   interference   than   is   absolutely  necessary,  with   such  rights  and   powers, 

Richardson  204-280 Belief  that  the  plans  of  the  required  works  do  not  extend  beyond 

the  frontages,  and  that  there   will  be  no   pructical   interference  with  the  rights  or  tbe  ■ 

Conservators,  though  it  is  deemed  essential  to  take  full  powers  for  securing  efficient  works^  ] 

ib.  2iQet  seq.  ;  278-280. 


Examination  with  reference  to  the  possible  conflict  of  the  works  with  the  rights  of  the 
Thames  Conservators ;  intention  of  the  Board  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  bed 
of  thtf  river,  whilst  in  the  event  of  such  interference  the  Conservators  are*  fully  protected 

by  Clause  15  of  the  Bill,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  681-686.  694-705 Opinion  that  under 

Clause 
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Clause  15  of  the  Bill,  the  right  of  the  Conservators  to  take  action  is  confined  alone  to 
cases  where  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  concerned,  iSir  J.  B^izalgette  694,  695.  697, 698. 

Construction  of  works  by  the  Board  on  the  foreshore  of  the  river  to  be  subject  under 
the  Bill  to  the  approval  of  the  Thames  Conservators ;  arracnent  that  under  this  provision 
the  dock  companies  would  be  fully  protected  from  any  obstruction  to  the  entrance  to  their 
docks,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1 1 3 1  -1 1 38, 

Complete  absence  of  interference  of  the  proposed  works  with  the  bed  or  soil  of  the 
river;  explanation  nevertheless  as  to  the  necessity  for  taking  power  under  the  Bill  for 
undertaking  possible  works  in  the  future.  Law  1715.  2076-2089. 

Corvy  William,  and  Son,  Petition  presented  by  the  firm  against  the  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Metrop(iIitan  Board  of  Works  in  1877  >  apprehension  of  the  firm  that  the  raising  of  the 
river  frontage  of  their  wharf  would  permanently  increase  the  cost  of  wages.  Havers  1468- 

147^ Steps  subsequently  taken  by  the  firm  for  raising;  the  frontage ;    the   expense 

having  been  only  about  62  L,  whilst  no  increase  of  wages  has  been  entailed;  particulars 

as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work,  ib.  1473  et  seq. Construction  of  the  work 

under  the  advice  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  ib,  1474,  1475.  1522,  1525. 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  contemplate  any  obligation  under  the  present  Bill 
to  do  additional  works,  the  conditions  required  as  to   prevention   of  floods  having  been 

already  fulfilled,  Havers   1504-1512.  1519-1521.  1526-1530 Belief  that  the  works 

are  raised  to  a  height  of  five  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  ib.  1523,  1524 Ex- 
penditure of  about  400  /.  by  witness'  firm  in  opposing  the  Bill  of  1877 ;  regret  expressed 
at  such  expenditure,  ib.  15311  1532. 

Cost  of  Works: 

1.  As  to  the  Amount  of  Cost : 

Information  generally  as  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  works;  grounds  for 
the  opinion  that  the  various  owners  could  execute  the  works  for  one-third  less  cost  than 
that  at  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  could  do  them.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  609- 

623.  643-651.  658-662.  679.  741-755.  770-774.  800-803 Estimate  of  20,090/.  for 

the  larger  and  more  important  works  for  a  length  of  three-and-a-half  miles;  total  estimate 
of  55,000  Z.  for  the  whole  of  the  works  propos^  by  the  Board,  ib.  163.  616-621. 

Absence  of  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  damage  caused  by  the  floods  of  1875  and 
1 877 ;  decided  belief  that  the  damage  done  was  greater  than  the  cost  of  preventing  it 

wonid  have  been.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1269-1272 Explanation  in  regard  to  the  principle 

on  which  the  etftimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works  was  framed  in  the  event  of  their  being 
carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  ;  decided  opinion  that  the  works  could  be  carried 
out  at  very  much  less  cost  by  private  individuals,  ib.  1411,  1412.  1441,  1442. 

If  the  money  which  has  been  spent  in  the  inquiries  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  opposing  the  required  works  had  been  laid  out  upon  the  works,  there  would  be  no  fear 
of  flooding  at  the  present  time.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1443,  1444*  1450. 

Explanation  in  regard  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  works  under  the  Bill  not 
ej^ceeaing  55,000 /.,  Za»i?  1746-1750 Examination  with  reference  to  what  the  peti- 
tioners consider  their  undefined  liability  under  the  present  Bill ;  belief  that  the  clear  and 
distinct  intention  of  the  Bill  is  simply  to  construct  the  proposed  works  for  the  preven- 
tion of  flooding,  ib.  1751-1764. 

2.  As  to  the  Incidence  of  the  Cost: 

Re-affirmation  by  the  Bill  of  the  principle  in  force  under  old  statutes  and  under  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  of  1855,  as  to  the  cost  of  works  for  the  prevention 
of  floods  being  a  local  charge  upon  the  several  districts  benefited,  Richardson  16,  17. 

Evidence  in  detail  in  explanation  and  defence  of  the  proposal  for  placing  the  cost  of 
the  works  upon  the  owners,  Richardson  42.  57-62.  70,  71.  79,  80.  395-403.  440-449; 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette  937-939-  1^87-1293;  Law  2036-2045. 

Further  advocacy  of  the  present  Bill  as  leaving  the  incidence  of  cost  where  it  wab  left 
by  the  Legislature  in  1855;  similar  principle  in  force  under  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 

Richardson  64.  131,  132 *  Explanation  as   to  the  Metropolitan  Board   not   having 

adopted  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  1877  as  to  the  incidence  of  taxation ;  Io»s  of 

their  representative  character  if  they  had  followed  this  course,  ib.  65 Strong  feeling  at 

the  Board  as  to  the  unfairness  and  of  inequity  of  using  the  public  money  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  private  individuals,  ib.  66. 

Concesdon  to  the  local  boards  in  so  far  as  the  compensation  is  now  proposed  to  be 
levied  over  the  whole  metropolis  instead  of  being  chargeable  to  the  local  area,  Richardson 
67.  567>  568,  571-674-  680, 581. 

Explanations  submitted  in  detail  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  the  Home  Secretary 
in  letter  of  22nd  December  1877,  in  reply  to  a  certain  memorial  from  St  Saviour's  Dis- 
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Cost  of  Works — continued. 

2.  As  to  the  Incidence  of  the  CoU — continued. 

trict  Board  ;  argument  in  this  letter  adverse  to  the  cost  of  the  required  works  falling 
upon  the  metropolitan  ratepayers  instead  of  the  local  owners,  Richardson  72-74. 

Further  letter  from  the  Metropolitan  Board,  dated  27th  December  1877,  in  answer  to 
the  memorial  from  St.  Saviour's  District ;  conclusion  further  expressed  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  cost  falling  upon  the  owners  instead  of  upon  the  ratepayers,  Richardson  78. 

Omission  from  the  present  Bill  of  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  1877  as  to  the  Board  con- 
tributing to  the  cost  of  the  wovk&^Richardeon  343, 344 One-sided  evidence  upon  which 

Committee  of  1877  decided  in  favour  of  a  rale  over  the  whole  metropolis,  ib.  387-389. 

Further  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  present  Bill  and  the  Bill  of  1877 
as  regards  the  incidence  of  cost;  this  change  has  not  resulted  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  1877,  Richardson  561-670. 

Admission  that  the  fact  of  the  upper  districts  of  the  river  being  flooded  is  due  in 
some  measure  to  metropolitan  improvements;  contention,  however,  that  for  this  reason 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis  should  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  works.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  7 1 3-734. 

Difference  between  the  Bill  of  1877  and  the  present  Bill  in  as  much  as  the  former 
places  the  cost  of  the  works  on  the  district  boards,  and  the  present  Bill  places  it  on  the 
owners ;  district  boards  considered  as  owners  under  the  present  Bill  if  they  have  the 
control  and  management  of  any  part  of  the  river  where  works  are  to  be  carried  out, 

Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1006-1012 Impossibility  of  dealing  as  a  whole  with  the  question 

of  floods  in  the  Thames,  and  floods  occurring  in  other  districts  ;  opinion  that  they  are 
two  totally  distinct  questions,  ib.  1044-1049. 

Further  statement  that  the  work  of  raising  the  banks  of  the  Thames  is  not  a  metro- 
politan improvement;  assertion  also  that  the  floodings  have  not  been  in  any  way  caused 
by  a  metropolitan  improvement,  namely,  the  three  embankments,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 
1190-1197.  1286. 

Rejection  of  motions  made  in  the  Committee  in  favour  of  the  expenses  for  the  neces- 
sary  works   being  defrayed   by  rate  levied   over  the  whole  metropolis.  Rep,   ix 

Rejection  also  of  a  motion  that  half  the  cost  of  all  works  to  be  constructed  under  the 
Bill  to  public  roads,  streets,  &c.,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  metro- 
polis, ib. 

See  also  Bill  of  1811.         Compensation  for  Damage.         Greenwich.        Limehouse. 
Local  Government  Board.  Local  Improvements.  Owners  and  Occupiers. 

Plans  and  Estimates.         Street  Improvements. 

Cross,  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Strong  expression  of  opinion  by  Mr.  Cross  in  December 
1877  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  remedy  being  provided  in  the  Session  of  1878  for  the  pre- 
vention of  inundations,  Richardson  81. 


D. 

District  or  Local  Boards.     Objection  on  the  part  of  the  district  boards  to  entering 'upon 
private  property  in  order  to  raise  the  frontages  of  wharves;  difficulty  in  respect  of  claims 

for  compensation  for  damage,  Richardson  18-20.  41 Execution  of  the  deserved  works 

by  the  great  majority  of  the  local  boards,  both  north  and  south  of  the  river,  ib.  68,  69 
Duty  of  the  district  boards  and  vestries  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  as 

against  the  owners,  26.  132 Belief  that  none  of  the  defaulting  boards  have  taken 

steps  to  compel  the  owners  to  do  the  necessary  works,  ib.  144. 

Existing  powers  of  the  local  boards  and  vestries  to  carry  out  works  without  notice  to 
owners,  and  to  make  them  contribute  to  the  cost,  Richardson  339 Necessity  of  com- 
pulsory powers  over  the  district  boards  generally,  some  having  fkiled  to  fulfil  their  duties 
in  the  matter,  ib.  511.  520. 

Cases  in  which  the  initiation  of  works  to  be  done  by  and  for  any  district  is  or  is  not 
left  to  the  local  authority  of  that  district  in  the  first  instance.  Sir  J.  Bazalgeite  1185 

Instances  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  distiict  boards  and  other  bodies  in  regard  to 

carrying  out  the  duty  cast  upon  them  of  maintaining  their  districts  free  from  floods; 
litigation  which  resulted  from  neglect  of  a  dock  company  to  raise  the  wall  to  the 
statutory  height,  ib.  1280-1284. 

Opinion  that  in  the  case  of  a  road  being  on  the  river  banks,  if  the  district  board 
maintain  it,  they  would  be  the  proper  authority  to  do  all  other  works  in  connection  with 
such  road,  and  not  the  owner  of  the  property  behind  the  road.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1328- 
1330. 

Conclusion  that  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  every  district  board  to  protect  the  public 
roads  within  its  district ;  distinction  drawn  in  respect  of  repairs  and  improvements,  the 
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latter  being  contribated  to  by  the  Metropolitan  Boards  Farnfield  i584-}589.  1594-1597* 
.1620-1628.  1631. 

See  also  Compensation  for  Damage.  Fulham.  Greenwich.  Limehouse. 

PlumHead.        Poplar.         St.  Saviour's  District.         fVandsworth. 

District  Surveyors.  Approval  of  the  district  surveyors  as  the  officers  for  reporting  with 
respect  to  ibe  works  or  repairs  required,  Richardson  502-504. 

Docks.  Explanation  that  no  charge  will  be  imposed  upon  the  Millwall  Dock  Company, 
or  the  St.  Katharine,  or  West  India  Dock  Company,  except  that  as  metropolitan  rate- 
payers they  will  contribute  to  any  compensation  that  may  be  payable  by  the  Board, 

Richardson  152-155 Small  effect  of  the  high  floods  upon  the  docks  which  are  mostly 

protected,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  674. 

AdditiooHl  statement  that  no  works  are  required  to  be  executed  at  the  present  time  by 
the  dock  companies  who  have  presented  petitions;  desirability,  nevertheless,  for  the 
Board  of  Works  to  have  power  to  require  at  any  future  time   these  companies  to  carry 

out  any  necessary  improvements,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1110-1117.  1125-1132 Decided 

opinion  that  the  Board  should  have  a  discretion  as  to  the  works  which  may  be  necessary 
to  be  done  in  future  by  the  dock  companies,  ib.  1 137,  11 38. 

Drainage  of  Lands.  Effect  of  improved  drainage  upon  the  flooding  of  rivers.  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette  1377-1379. 

Dredging.  Assertion  that  the  floods  in  the  river  have  been  caused  in  a  large  measure  by 
the  dredging  operations  carried  on  by  the  Thames  Conservators,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 
1427-1432. 

Constitution,  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1857,  of  the  present  Board  of  Conservators, 
which  also  gave  them  power  and  funds  to  enable  them  to  dredge  the  river;  large  extent 

to  which  these  powers  have  been  carried  out,  Zau?  1667,  1668 Effect  caused  by   the 

dredging  operations  on  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river,  and  consequent 
increase  in  the  height  of  the  water  level,  ib.  1680,  1681.  1939-1942,  1993. 

Repetition  of  former  evidence  that  the  dn  dging  of  the  river  has  assisted  the  tidal 
wave  up  the  river,  and  bo  indirectly  contributed  to  the  flooding;  the  effect  of  the 
removal  of  the  shoals  has  been  to  remove  a  rising  gradient  in  front  of  the  advancing  tide. 
Law  2067-2075. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  dredging  which  has  taken  place  in  the  river 
both  before  and  since  the  flood  of  1877;  dredging  below  London  Bridge  is  confined  at 
the  present  time  to  equalising  more  than  to  removing  any  actual  barrier,  ZatD  21  o3- 
2119. 

E. 

East  and  West  India  Dock  Company.  Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  Company,  Rep.  y. 

Embankments: 

Statement  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Embankment  having  been  charged 

upon  the  coal  and  wine  duties,  Richardson  133-136 Date  for  the  conclusion  that  the 

embankments  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  overflow  of  the  river  banks,  ib.  158. 

Examination  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Embankment 
causing  the  late  floods  in  the  river;  scientific  reasons  for  this  not  being  the  case.  Sir  J. 

Bazalgette  834-904 Statement  that  the  water  way  of  London  Bridge  has  been  in  no 

way  diminished  by  ihe  construction  of  the  embankment;  grounds  for  this  assertion  based 

on  actual  hydraulic  calculations,  ib.  837-925 Keclamation  of  fifty-one  acres  of  river 

forashore  by  means  of  the  metropolitan  embankments,  ib.  839. 

Explanation  that  the  reason  why  the  same  quantity  of  water  does  not  now  come 
through  London  Bridge  as  before  the  embankments,  is  that  there  is  so  much  less  space 
to  be  filled  by  the  tide  than  before  their  constcuction,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  840-856.  861, 
862.  1017-1027. 

Statement  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream  of  the  river  both  before  and  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  embankments ;  difference  of  opinion  with  Mr*  Abernethy's  views  as 
expressed  in  1877  on  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  water  coming  up  the  river  since  the 
embankments,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  863-890.  902-904— Explanation  that  the  more  the  river 
is  narrowed  the  greater  obstruction  is  put  in  the  way  of  the  momemtum,  and  in  consequence 
less  water  will  come  up,  ib.  917-920.  923.  931,  932. 

Provision  out  of  the  metropolitan  rates  for  about  two  miles  of  the  Victoria,  Albert,  and 
178.  T  Chelsea 
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Chelsea  EmbankmentSy  Sir  J.  Bazudgette  941-943 Statement  that  the  riparian  owners 

on  the  south  side  of  the  river  contributed  to  the  construction  of  the  embankments  only 
as  general  ratepayers;  benefits  which  are  enjoyed  by  thosoi  owners  in  regard  to  the  general 
thoroughfare  o;ver  the  embankments^  ii.  944-961. 

Belief  that  since  the  construction  of  the  embankments  there  has  not  been  the  least 
increase  in  the  hiiih-water  mnrk ;  on  the  contrary,  little  less  water  comes  up  on  account 
of  the  embankment,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  13S4-1393.  1428,  14^9. 

Doubt  as  to  fioodjs  having  increased  in  height  since  the  Thames  Embaoki»eut,  Hav4rs 
1513,  1514. 

Bvidence  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Thames  Embankment  upon  the  recent  over- 
flow of  the  river;  assertion  that  the  construction  of  the  embankment  has  somewhat 
diminished  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river.  Lam   l68ft-i689.   17^.  1 791-1 8o8, 

^955~^963 ^Argument  that  the  embankment  by  affording  a  lasistaAoe  to  the  momen- 

tum^  preventing  the  tide  passing  so  high  up  as  formerly,  has  reduced   the  tendency  to 
flood;  explanation  also  that  the  embanKment  diminishes  the  bed  of  the  river  and  its 
capacity,  and  therefore  tends  to  lower  the  tide,  ib.  1683-1687.  1791-1808- — Conclusion 
that  there  is  00  connection  whatever  between  the  construction  of  the  embankment  and 
the  flooding  of  the  river,  ib.  1696. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  case  of  wharf  owners,  and  that  of  the  Board  of  Works^  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  ttie  Thames  Embankment,  is  entirely  di£RM^nt»  the  latter 
being  a  great  public  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  metropolis.  Law  1729- 

1745 Impossibility  thai   the  narrowing  of  ihe  water  by    the  embankment   should 

increase  the  flooding  from  rain-water,  or  from  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  independently 
of  the  tide,  unless  under  certain  circumstances,  which  do  not  at  present  exist,  ib. 
1966. 

Detailed  explanation  with  reference  to  former  evidence  as  to  the  obstruction  of  space 
between  the  bridges  by  the  embankment,  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  the  height  of 
the  tide.  Law  2100-2103. 

The  total  cost  of  the  three  embankments  amounted   to  two-and-a-hajf  millions,  Sir 

J.  Bazalgette  2125-2138 Absence  in  the  present  Bill  of  any  power  by  which  the 

Board  could  order  an  embankment  to  be  bnilt,  ib.  2145-2147. 


F. 

Farnfield,  William  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Explanation  that  the  Poplar 
district  includes  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  extends  therefrom  to  Vicioria  Park ;  three  miles 
of  river  frontage  included  in  the  district,  1538-1540 Statement  that  the  works  re- 
quired as  defences  against  flooding  have  practically  all  been  carried  out  in  this  district; 
three  small  works  only  remain  to  be  carried  out,  1541,  1542^  1600-1603. 

Large  number  of  poor  who  are  resident  in  the  district,  requiring  protection  from  the 
floods;  considerable    amount  of  suffering  caused  by  the  floods  of  1876,  which  was 

avoided  in   1877  by  the  means  adopted  for  protection,  1543,  15^14 Notices  served  by 

the  district  board  upon  all  the  lessees  and  owners  of  property  011  the  riv^r,  calling  upon 
them  to  raise  their  frontages;  compliance  with  these  requirements  by  the  owners  at 
their  own  cost,  1545,  1546,  1556-1563.  1572^15Z7«  ^S^^t  >683t.  1^47^  1648.  1655- 
1657. 

Absence  of  complaints  as  to  injury  to  business  in  consequence  of  the  compliance  with 

the  Board's  notices,  1547 Absorption  by  the  owners  of  the  public  footway  round 

'    the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in  consequence  of  which  accommodation  has  been  provided  in  the 
rear,  1548-1555.  1568-1571..  1578-1580*  1605-1612.  1642-1646. 

Improvement  of  roads  in  the  Poplar  district  in  the  Ia»t  three  years;  contributions 
made  towards  them  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  1564-1567.  1590-1599 — ;- 
Opinion  that  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  every  district  board  to  protect  the  public 
roads  within  its  district;  distinction  drawn  in  respeci  of  repairs  and  improvements,  the 
latter  being  contributed  to  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  1584-1589.  1594-1597.  1620- 

1628.  1631. 

Circumstances  under  which  the  Poplar  district  repaired  the  bank  of  the  River  Lea; 
explanation  that  this  repair  was  really  m  regard  to  the  road  fronting  that  river,  1586- 
1588.  16UO-1624.  1649-1652 Description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  rates  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  district  between  the   three  parishes  which  compose  the  district  board, 

1629,  1630 — -Opinion  tliat  each  district  board  should  carry  out  its  own  works  for  the 
prevention  of  flooding,  charging  the  owners  and  lessees  of  the  properties  with  the  cost, 
1631.  1634-164I. 

Ferguson, 
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Ferguson^  George.     Petition  against  the  ^\\\Rep.  y. 

Withdrawal  of  the  appearance  on  this  petition  till  further  notice,  no  written  notice  to 
re-appear  having  been  handed  in^  so  that  the  Committee  refused  to  hear  the  petitioner 
through  his  counsel^  Rep,  viii. 

Fines.  Proposal  in  ihe  present  Bill  to  institute  a  system  of  fines  in  the  event  of  the 
temporary  tide-boards  being  left  out  of  their  places;  the  possible  destination  of  these 
fines  would  be  to  form  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants^  Sir  J,  Bazalgette  1246* 
1249.  1345,  1346.  1258,1269. 

Floodgates  and  Slides.  Descripti«>n  of  the  slides  proposed  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  the  high  tides ;  belief  that  if  necessary  these  slides  could  be  made  self- 
acting,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1331-1340.  1347,  1348 Advantage  of  utitising  the  services 

of  the  police  in  order  to  secure  the  floodgates  being  in  position  at  time  of  high  water, 

ib.  1341-1344 Possible  expediency  of  making  it  a  misdemeanour  to  neglect  keeping 

the  slides  in  working  order,  ib.  1345»  1346. 

Floods.     See  Embankments.         Tides  and  Floods. 

Fvlham.     Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  Fufham  District  Board  of  Works,  Rep.iv 

Petition  also  agaimt  the  Bill  from  owners  and  oocupiers  in  Fulham,  id. 

Belief  that  Fulham  is  the  only  district  on  the  north  of  the  river  that  has  done  nothing 
in  the  way  of  flood  prevention,  Robinson  69— —Explanations  in  reply  to  certain  aver- 
ments in  the  petition  of  the  Fulham  District  Board,  ib.  120-129. 

Comparatively  low   poor  rates   in  Fuliiam,  Richardson  122.   125 Much   larger 

expet'diture  of  Greenwich  than  of  Fulham  upon  sewers  and  upon  paving,  ib.   128,  129 

Repair  out  of  the  local  rates  of  the  public  roadway  along  the   Mall  in  Fulham 

parish,  ^i.  321-335^ Doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  road  frontage  in  Fulham  parish,  ib. 

346-348- 

Cost  and  character  of  the  works  which  require  to  be  carried  out  on  the  Fulham  side 
of  the  river;  absence  of  injury  to  the  Saltings  at  Fulham  in  consequence  of  these  works. 

Sir  J.  Bazalgette  656-660.  687-692.   734-740,  780-817 Information  with  further 

reference  to  the  works  required  to  be  done  in  the  Fulham  district;  maintenance  of 
all  the  roads  in  Fulham  under  the  control  of  the  district  board,  ib.  i3i3*-i327.  1349-* 
1369-  1461-H69-  2126-2129. 


G. 

Gaslight  and  Coke  Company.    Petition  against  the    Bill  from   the  Gaslight   and   Coke 
Company,  Rep.  v. 

Explanation  as  regards  the  liability  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  under  the 
Bill,  that  this  is  limited  to  raising  their  river  walls  to  tlie  required  height,  and  does 
not  extend   to  any  works  elsewhere;  very  small  liability  as  ratepayers  in   respect  of 

compensation,  Richardson  349-362 The  works  at  Becton  and  Silvertown  are  out  of 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  i J.  349-352 The  river  front  at  the  Pimlico 

works  will  not  require  to  be  raised  at  all,  ib.  353-356. 

Remarks  relative  to  the  petition  presented  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company, 
with  whose  premises  the  Board  of  Works  do  not  propose  in  any  way  to  interfere.  Sir  J. 

J?aza/^e«e  675-680.  706-712 Powers  reserved  in  the  Bill  for  the  Board  of  Works 

to  interfere  with  the  lands  of  the  Gas  Light  Company;  tmprobabilty  of  these  lands  ever 
being  touched  by  tlie  Board,  ib.  711,  712. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  Company.     Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company,  Rep.  v. 

Greenwich.     Information  relative  to  the  long  river  frontage  within  the  area  of  the  Greenwich 

district,  Richardson  24-28 Good  legal  advice  upon  which  the  Greenwich  Board  have 

acted  in  raising  and  reiiairing  a  considerable  extent  of  river  wall ;  efiectual  prevention 

Uiereby  against  floods,  ib.  29.  40 Special  rate  levied  by  the  Board  over  the  area  of 

benefit ;  Miis  was  paid  without  any  attempt  at  evasion,  ib.  29 Very  large  works  already 

done  by  tlie  local  board,  ib.  69. 

Refusal  of  permission  to  build  on  the  river  bank  in  Greenwich^  unless  the  parties 

undertook  the  liability  of  maintaining  the  river  bank,  Richardson  99 -Anxiety  of 

Gieenwich  for  the  passing  of  the  present  Bill,  whereas  the  poor  rate  in  tlie  parish  is  much 
higher  than  in  Fulham,  ib.  122. 

Expenditure  still  required  in  Greenwich  in  order  to  raise   the   river  front   to   the 

prescribed  height  throughout,  Richardson  420-422 Special  assessment  of  the  area 

of  benefit  in  respect  of  works  executed  by  the  Greenwich  Board,  ib.  537-542. 

178.  Ta, 
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U. 

Hall^  Robert  Gresley.     Petition  against  the  Bill  from  Mr.  R.  G.  Hall,  Rep.  y. 

Hammersmith.  Petition  against  the  Bill  from  ownera  and  occupiers  in  Hammersmith, 
Rep.  iv. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Mall  at  Hammersmith  should  be  dealt  with  a.^  a 
local  rather  than  a  metropolitan  matter,  and  that  the  ratepayers  generally  should  not 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  flood  prevention  works  at  this  point,  Richardson  288-335.  527. 

Proposed  works  on  Hammersmith  Mall,  the  wall  of  which  is  at  present  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition^  Sir  J.  Bazalgeite  648-655. 

Havers^  John  Cory.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  by  witness,  of  the  firm 
of  William  Cory  k  Son,  who  are  lessees  of  a  coal  wharf  in  Commercial-«road,  Lambeth, 
1466-1467 Petition  presented  by  the  firm  against  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  in  1877;  apprehension  of  the  firm  that  the  raising  of  the  river 
frontage  of  their  wharf  would  permanently  increase  the  cost  of  wage!^,  1468-1472. 

Steps  subsequently  taken  by  the  firm  for  raising  the  fnmtage,  the  expense  having 
been  only  about  62 Z.,  whilst  no  increase  of  wages  has  been  entailed;  particulars  as  to 

the  extent  and  character  of  the  work,  1473  etseq. Construction  of  the  work  under  the 

advice  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  1474,  1475*  1522-1525. 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  contemplate  any  obligation  under  the  present  Hill 
to  do  additional  works,  the  conditions  required  as  to  prevention  of  floods  having  been 

already  fulfilled,    1504-1512.   1519-1521.   1526-1530 Doubt  as  to   floods    naving 

increased  in  height  since  the  Thames  Embankment,  1513, 1514 Expenditure  of  about 

400  Z.  by  witness'  firm  in  opposing  the  Bill  of  1877  ;  1531,  1532. 

Health.  Sanitary  mischief  in  the  locality  where  river  banks  are  overflowed,  though  the 
owners  may  not  be  injured,  Richardson  505-510. 

Height  of  Works.     Question  whether  one  uniform  datum  line  might  not  be  laid  down  by 

the  Bill,  Richardson  511,  51'-^ Proposal  by  the  Board  of  Works  to  raise   all  the 

embankments  to  a  height  of  six  inches  above  the  highest  flood  that  ever  occurred^  Sir 
J.  Bazalgette  667-669. 

Pro|X)sed  height  of  five  fret  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  as  a  limit  for  ti)e  protective 
works  of  the  present  Bill  ;  the  nearest  approach  to  this  limit  was  the  tidt^  of  15th 
November  1875,  which  rose  to  a  height  of  four  feet  nine  inches  above  Trinity  high  water, 

Zfltt?  1697-1700 Statement  that  the  future  works  in   the  Thames  will  depend  upon 

the  height  to  which  the  water  level  may  hereafter  rise  ;  statistics  as  to  the  height  of  the 

water  Irvel  between  the  )'ears  1823  and  1878,  ib.  1925-1938 The  continual  increase 

of  the  average  level  of  high  water  since  1843,  both  above  and  below  Loudon  Bridge,  is  ^^even 
and  a  half  inches,  ib.  1937, 1938. 

Fuither  details  respecting  the  five-foot  line  which  is  made  the  limit  of  height  under  the 
present  Bill ;  belief  that  this  limit  would  be  sufficient  for  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
iMtt  1978-1991.  2001-2011.2055,  2056.  2062-2066. 

Grounds  for  the  opinitm  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  into  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment any  general  regulations  in  regard  to  the  height  to  which  the  works  shoul4  be  carried 
for  the  prevention  of  flooding^  Law  2011-2029.  2090-2099. 

See  also  Tides  and  Floods. 


I. 

Incidence  of  Cost.     See  Cost  of  Works,  2.         Local  Improvements.        Rates. 

Isle  of  Dogs.  River  bank  formerly  in  existence  in  front  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Ricliardson 
98 Absorption  by  the  owners  of  the  public  footway  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  accommodation  h?is  befn  provided  in  the  rear,  Farnfield  1548-1656' 
1565-1571.  1578-1580.  1605-1612.  1642-1646. 


K. 

Kensington.     Resolution  adopted  by  the  Kensington  vestry  to  the  eflfect  that  the  cost  of 
flood   prevention  works  should  be  borne  by  the  metropolis  generally,  Richardson  337» 
338. 
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L. 

Lambeth.    Petition  again&t  the  Bill  from  the  vestry  of  Lambeth,  Rep.  v. 
See  also  Poorer  Classes.        Stiff  Sf  Co.. 

Law,  Henry,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  Civil  Ensineer,  and  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers ;  is  well  conversant  with  the  tines  of  the  River  Thames,  and  was 
employed  under  Sir  J.  Brunei,  in  tlie  year  1837,  in  the  construction  of  the  Thames  Tunnel, 

1658-1661.  1974 Professional  life  of  witness,  from  1837  to  1853,  almost  exclusively 

spent  upon  works  connected  with  the  River  Thames,   1661 Similar  opinions  held  by 

witness  at  this  time  as  when  giving  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1877 ;  1663. 

Information  generally  with  reference  to  the  tides  of  the  Thame^s,  and  their  eSect  upon 
the  late  floods;  result  of  experience  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  energy  unexpended 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Thames  which  has  to  be  exhausted  by  the  sum  of  all  the  resistance 

it  meets  with  in  its  passage  up  the  river,  1664.  1669.  1781-1831 Large  effect  which 

the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  shape  of  shoals  from  the  river  bed  has  had  upon  the  pro* 
motion  of  flooding;  description  of  the  shoals  in  the  Thames  as  described  in  the  Admiralty 
Chart  for  the  years  1857  and  1871;  1665-1681.  1685-1687.  1716-1719. 

Constitution  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1857  ^^  ^^®  present  Board  of  Conservators, 
which  also  trave  them  pouerand  funds  to  enable  them  to  dredge  the  river;  large  extent 

to  which   these   powers  have  been  carried  out,   1667,    1668 Extremely   high  tides 

the  result  of  accidental  circumstance,  having  no  reference  whatever  to  the  river;  the 
highest  tide  within  the  knowledge  of  witness  was  in  the  year  1845,  when  it  rose  five  feet 
eight  inches  above  the  normal  height  to  which  the  tide  should  have  risen  by  the  Admiralty 
tables,  1670-1976  — — Marvellous  accuracy  with  which  the  heights  of  the  tides  are  ascer- 
tained by  the  Admiralty  tables,  1672. 

Effect  upon  the  rising  of  the  tide  in  the  Thames  of  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge; 
the  displacement  of  the  obstruction,  which  was  two-thirds  of  a  complete  barrier,  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  time  of  high  tide  much  earlier,  and  did  not  affect  the  tide  by  more 

than  an  inch,  1077,  1678.  1689, 1690.  1720.  1943-1955.  1967-1969 Extensive  shoals 

which  existed  in  the  river  off  Whitehall  Gardens  and  Montagu  House,  and  which  remained 
undredged  at  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  old  Westunnster  Bridge,  because  of  the  belief 

that  their  removal  \^culd  destroy  the  foundations  of  the  bridge,   1679.  1830-1840 

Effect  caused  by  the  dredging  operations  on  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
river,  and  consequent  increase  in  the  height  of  the  water  level,  1680,  1681,  1939-1942. 

1993- 

Evidence  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Thames  Embankment  upon  the  recent  over- 
flows of  the  river;  assertion  that  the  constiniction  of  the  embankment  has  inappreciably 
diminished  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river,  1682-1689.  1786.  1791-1808.  1955-1966 
Argument  that  the  embankment,  by  affording  a  resistance  to  die  momentum,  pre- 
venting the  tide  passing  ho  hii>h  up  as  formerly,  has  reduced  the  tendency  to  flood  ;  ex- 
planation also  that  the  embankment  diminishes  the  bed  of  the  liver  and  its  capacity,  and 
therefore  tends  to  lower  the  tide,  1683-1687.  1791-1808. 

Impulsion  of  the  water  from  Sheeroess  to  London  Bridge  caused  both  by  momentum 
from  the  sea  and  also  by  the  natural  inclination  for  water  to  find  its^own  level,  1689-1695 
—  Conclusion  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  coustraction  of  the 
embankment  and  the  flooding  of  the  river,  1696. 

Proposed  height  of  five  feet  above  Trinity  high- water  mark,  as  a  limit  for  the  protective 
works  of  the  present  Bill;  the  nearest  approach  to  this  limit  was  the  tide  of  15th 
November  1875,  which  rose  to  a  height  of  four  feet  nine  inches  above  Trinity  high  water, 

1697-1700 Statement  that  many  of  those  persons  petitioning  against  the  present  Bill 

are  in  no  conceival»le  way  affected  by  the  proposed  works,  1701-1703. 

Trivial  character  of  the  works  proposed  to  be  carried  out  for  the  prevention  of  flooding ; 

absence  of  any  engineering  difficulty  in  their  construction,  1704,  1705 Opinion  that 

no  injury  can  arise  interfering  prejudicially  with  the  premises  as  business  premises  where 
a  permanent  raising  of  the  bank  is  required,  1706. 

Corroboration  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette*s  evidence,  that  three-fifths  of  the  proposed 
works  have  already  been  carried  out  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  on  the  banks  of  the 
river;  instances  of  original  petitioners  against  the  Bill  having  since  carried  out  the  pro- 
tective works  without  suffering  any  inconvenience,  1707-1714 Cases  in  which  owners 

would  prefer  the  occasional  flooding  of  their  premises  rather  than  suffer  the  interference 
with  their  busint-ss  which  works  placed  between  them  and  the  liver  would  cause,  1711. 

1724,  1725 Complete  absence  of  interference  of  the  proposed  works  with  the  bed  or 

soil  of  the  rivers  explanation  nevertheless  as  to  the  necessity  for  taking  power  under  the 
Bill  for  undertaking  possible  works  in  the  future,  1715.  2076-2089. 

Contention  that  the  removal  of  the  shoals  from  the  bed  of  the  river  has  enhanced 
immensely  the  value  of  v\harf  property  on  the  banks;  argument  from  this  fact  that  there 
is  no  injustice  in  imposing  upon  whaifowners  the  cost  of  works  for  the  protection  of  the 
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district  behind  iheir  property,   1716.   1720-1728 Decided  opinion  that  the  case  of 

wharfowners,  and  that  01  the  Board  of  Works,  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
Thames  EmbankmentSr  iB  entirely  different,  the  latter  being  a  great  public  improvement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  metropolis,  1729-1745. 

Explanation  in  regard  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  works  under  the  Bill  not 

exceeding  55,000/. ;  1746-1750 E;^amination  with  reference  to  what  the  petitioners 

consider  their  undefined  liabiKty  under  tlie  present  Bill ;  belief  that  the  clear  and 
distinct  intention  of  the  Bill  m  shnply  to  construct  the  proposed  works  for  the  prerention 
of  flooding,  1751-1764. 

Grounds  for  believing  that  tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  a  proper  tribunal  to 
appeal  to  in  the  eiient  of  disputes  arising  between   their  engineer  and  the  firontagers, 

1765-1771.  2030-^035 Serious  flood  which  occurred  in  I^mbeth  in  consequence  of 

the  draw  dockgates  belonging  to  Messrs.  Stiff  not  having  been  closed  ;  absence  of  any 

penalty  at  that  time  for  such  neglect,  1772-1780.  2060 Necessity  for  a  supervising 

power,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Board,  to  look  to  see  that  the  various  works  are  properly- 
carried  out ;  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  relegate  such  a  duty  to  the  officers 
of  the  distiict  boards,  1779,  1780.  2057-2061. 

Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  works  under  tire  present  Bill  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  St.  Saviour^  district ;  decided  opinion  that  these  works,  if  constructed 
permanently,  would  not  interfere  injuriously  with  the  business  of  the  most  important 

wharfowners  in  this  district,  184 1-1 867 impossibility  for  the  proposed  works  in  any 

way  to  interfere  with  the  lend  floods  so  as  to  prevent  them  getting  way  ;  statement  that 
any  inconvenience  caused  by  such  floods  is  a  matter  entirely  for  tlie  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  1863-1867.  1874-1881. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  proposed  works  at  Ward's  wharf;  belief  that  there 
is  no  case  in  which  the  wharfingers  will  suffer  inconvenience  through  these  works,  1882- 

1924 Opinion  that  no  drfticulty  would  arise  at  this  wharf  in  raising  fire  bricks  from 

barges  over  the  wall,   1902-1908,   1924 Assertion    that  the   same   obstructions  to 

business  on  account  of  the  proposed  works  would  exist  in  the  ducks  as  at  the  wharves, 
1913-1918. 

Statement  that  the  future  works  in  the  Thames  will  depend  upon  the  height  to  which 
the  water  level  may  hereafter  rise ;  statistics  as  to  the  height  of  the  water  level  between 

the  years  1823  and  1878;  1925-1938 The  continual  increase  of  the  average  level  of 

high  uater  since  1843,  both  above  and  below  Loudon  Bridge,  is  seven  and  a  half  inches, 

1937,  1938 Consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  London  Bridge  as  regards 

the  capacity  of  the  river  and  the  height  of  the  tide,  1942-1945. 

Impossibility  that  the  narrowing  of  the  water  by  the  Embankment  should  increase  the 
flooding  from  the  rain  water,  or  from  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  independently  of  the 
tide,  unless  under  certain  circunistances  which  do  not  at  present  exist,  1966 Expla- 
nation that  the  quantity  of  water  which  will  enter  any  estuary  under  tidal  influence  will 
depend  upon  the  capacity  ana  configuration  of  such  estuary  throughout  its  whole  extent, 

1970-1972- 

Further  details  respecting  the  five- foot  line  which  is  made  the  limit  of  height  under  the 
present  Bill ;  belief  that  this  limit  would  be  sufficient  for  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  years, 

1978-1991.  2001-201  u  2055,  2056.  2062-2066 Class  of  circumstances  which  m  the 

future  would  be  likely  to  influence  the  rise  and  fall  of  higrh  water  «nd  of  low  water  in  the 
river ;  dredging  in  the  river  would  be  the  chief  cause  of  operation,  but  this  has  now 
nearly  reached  its  limit,  1992-2000, 

Explanation  that  the  construction  of  one  or  two  heavy  bridges  over  the  Thames  would 
not  have  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  floods ;  the  area  of  the  river  in  such  a  case  would  be 
so  arranged  that  there  would  be  no  impediment  offered  to  thetidal  flow,  1995-1998 — r-- 
Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  into  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment any  general  regulations  in  regard  to  the  height  to  which  the  works  should  be 
carried  for  the  prevention  of  flooding,  2011-2029.  2090-2099— —Approval  of  producing 
definite  plans  in  each  case  of  projected  works;  inexpediency,  however,  of  dennite  rules 
which  would  involve  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  owners  in  an  enormous  amount  of 
trouble,  explanation,  and  discussion,  2020-2029.  2091. 

Further  statement  that  it  is  decidedly  fair  and  right  that  an  owner  should  be  called 
upon  to  bear  the  cost  of  works  to  prevent  his  neighbour  being  flooded  through  his 
means  ;  argument  that  where  the  owner^l^  premises  are  flooded,  and  sudi  flooding  affects 
no  one  else,  there  is  no  reason  for  interference  by  the  Board  of  Works,  2036-2045 

Additional  observations  to  the  effect  that  the  deepening  of  the  river  has  materially 
benefited  the  wharfingers  on  the  bank  ;  decided  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  single  case  in 
which  injury  has  arisen  to  the  owner,  or  in  which  compensation  can  be  necessary,  2047- 

2054.  2105-2107.  2120-2124 Hepetition  of  former  evidence  that  the  dredging  of  the 

river  has  assisted  the  tidal  wave  up  the  river,  and  so  indirectly  contributed  to  the  flooding; 

the 
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the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  shoals  has  been  to  remove  a  rising  gradient  in  front  of 
the  advancing  tide,  2067-2075, 

Impossibility  of  there  bein.i^  any  authority  better  able  to  deal  with  the  present  question 
than  the  Board  of  Works,  as  having  had  a  large  connection  with  the  river,  and  possessing 

all  the  machinery  for  carrying;  out  the  works  effectually  and  cheaply,  2093-2099 

Detailed  explanation  with  reference  to  former  evidence  as  to  the  abstraction  of  space 
between  the  bridges  by  the  embankment,  and  the  consequent  efiect  upon  the  height  of 
the  tide,  2 1 00-2 1 03, 

Information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  dredging  which  has  taken  place  in  the  river, 
both  before  and  since  the  flood  of  1877;  dredging  below  London  Bridge  is  confined  at 
the  present  time  to  equalising  more  than  to  removing  any  actual  barrier,  2108-2119. 

Keference  to  the  removal  of  the  shoals  upon  which  Old  London  Bridge  was  built,  as 
having  had  a  greater  effect  upon  the  tide  than  the  removal  of  the  bridge  itself,  2111, 

Lea  Comernancy^  Bye-law  made  by  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board  under  their  Act  of  1868, 
as  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  wharves  on  the  banks  of  the  navigation  repairing  and 
maintaining  the  water-wall,  Richardson  101,  102.  106-108. 

Limehouse.     Petition  again^st  the  Bill  from  the  Limehouse  Board  of  Works,  Rep.  v. 

Letter  from  the  Limehouse  District  Board  of  Works,  dated  7th  May  1874,  to  the  effect 
that  the  district  boards  should  be  empowered  to  require  the  owners  of  wharves  to  raise 
their  frontages,  and  that  in  default  of  the  owners^  the  boards  should  execute  the  works, 
and  charge  the  cost  upon  the  property,  Richardson  19. 

Resolution  of  the  Limehouse  Board  of  Works  that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  proposed 

Act  should   be   borne  by  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  Richardson  336 Belief  aa  to 

the  satisfactory  character  of  the  works  carried  out  by  the  Limehouse  Board ;  further 
liability  simply  in  respect  of  any  compensation  which  is  to  fall  on  the  ratepayers  gene- 
rally, ib.  ^96-501.  513. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  Bill  largely  follows  the  lines  of  the  letter  from  the 
Lin)ehouse  District  Board  in  May  1874,  Richardson  521-523. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  works  which  are  required  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Lime- 
house district;  the  total  cost  for  these  works  will  amount  to  47  /•  only.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 

1139-1157 Statenient  that  the  Limehouse  Board  have  done  their  duty  in  raising 

certain  places,  but  that  they  have  not  raised  them  high  enough  ;  necessity  for  this  reason 
of  their  being  some  one  governing  body  to  see  that  all  such  works  at^  carried  out  uni- 
formly, ib.  1143-1157.  1172-1174.  is*o. 

Explanation  of  the  increase  of  the  estimate  for  the  works  at  the  private  wharfs  in  the 
Limehouse  district  at  the  present  time  over  that  for  the  same  works  in  1877 »  reasons  for 
the  estimate  of  1877  having  been  of  a  hurried  and  incomplete  character.  Sir  M  Bazalgette 
1156-1161. 

Local  Boards  {Metropolis).     See  District  or  Local  Boards. 

Local  Government  Board.  Communication  from  the  Home  Office,  dated  18th  January 
1879,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  13th  January; 
opinion  expressed  by  the  latter  Board  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  bear  at  least 
a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  the  works,  Richardson  82-87.  100.  109. 

Local  Improvements  (Metropolis).  Explanation  of  tlie  practice  of  the  Metropqlitan  Board 
in  distmguishini^  between  local  and  metropolitan  improvements;  definition  of  each  class 

of  improvement,  Richardson  288-296,  415-419.  527 Principle  adopted  by  the  Board 

in    contributing   to    local    metropolitan    improvementa,    Sir    J.   Bazalgeite    724^734. 

2172-2l82. 

Examination  with  reference  to  contributions  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  towards  im- 
provements in  various  parts  of  London,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1303-1306.  1447-1449. 

Return  showing  in  detail  the  amount  of  monies  paid,  or  agreed  to  be  contribute<l,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  towards  the  cost  of  local  improvements  in  the  metropohs,  from 
ist  January  1856  to  31st  December  1878,  App.  105-1 15. 

Summary  of  the  foregoing  return;  total  of  1,358,910  /.  as  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
iipprovements,  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Board  having  been  639,497  /.,  App.  116. 

Return  sliowing  in  detail  the  several  sums  raised  by  the  Board  from  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  several  parishes,  districts,  and  parts  during  each  of  the  vears  1856-79, 
together  with  ihe  amount  agreed  to  be  contributed  by  the  Board  during  the  same  period, 
App.  117-123, 

London  Bridge.     Examination  respecting  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge 

upon  the  flooding  above  bridge;  greater  liability  to  flood  below  bridge  before  the  obstruc- 
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tioii  caused  by  Old   London  Bridge  was  removed.  Sir  J.  Dazalgetie  891-895.  926-936 

Statement  tliat  when  it  is  high  water  at  London  Bridge,  the  water  above  partly  runs 

on,  but  no  water  comes  through  the  bridge,  ib.  911-916. 

EfTect  upon  the  rising  of  the  tide  in  the  Thames  of  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge; 
the  displacement  of  the  obstruction,  which  was  two-thirds  of  a  complete  barrier,  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  time  of  high  tide  much  earlier,  and  did  not  anect  the  tide  by  more 
than  an  inch,  Zato  1677,  1678.  1689,  1690.  1720.  1943-1955.  1967-1969 Considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  bridge  upon  the  capacity  of  the  river  and   the 

height  of  the  tide,  ib,  1942-1945 Reference  to  the  removal  of  the  shoals  upon  which 

old  London  Bridge  was  built  as  having  had  a  greater  effect  upon  the  tide  than  the 
removal  of  the  bridore  itself,  16.  2111. 

Zondofi,   Chatham^  and  Dover   Railway  Company.      Petition  against  the  Bill   from  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company,  Rep.  y. 

London  Gas  Company.     Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  London  Gkis  Company,  Rep,  v. 

London  and  Saint  Katherine  Dock  Company.     Petition  against  the  Bill  from   the  London 
and  Saint  Katherine  Dock  Company,  Rep.  v. 


M. 

Main  Drainage.  Various  districts  in  1.<ondon  not  connected  with  the  river  which  are 
injuriously  affected  by  storm  water;  scheme  to  prevent  damage,  which  will  be  a 
metropolitan  improvement  to  be  paid  for  by  the  whole  of  the  metropolis.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 
827-833. 

Maintenance  of  Works.  Liability  of  all  banks  which  are  formed  on  the  side  of  a  river  to 
settle  down  and  to  require  attention  from  time  to  time  in  keeping  them  up.  Sir  J.  Bazah 

^^^^1091-1093 Belief  that  when  once  the  banks  are  made  of  sufficient  height  to 

keep  the  water  from  overflowing,  the  expenditure  for  repairs  will  be  a  very  small  amount, 

ib.  1294-1302.  1367-1370 Effectual  method  of  repairing  damage  to  the  hanks  when 

washed  away,  by  pitching  tlie  slope  roughly  with  stones ;  this  presents  no  engineering 
difficulty,  ib.  1367-1370. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works: 

Necessity  of  one  authority  for  deteimining  the  heights  of  the  inner  vrall  in  the  city  and 
elsewhere;  that  authority  can  be  none  other  than  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Richardson 

1 16-119 Grounds  for  cx)ncluding  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  Board  ejcercising 

its  powers  arbitrarily,  ii  142,  143* 

Expediency  of  power  in  the  Board  to  arrange  with  the  wharfowners  in  each   case  as 
to  the  character  of  the  works,  without  there  being  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 

Boards  UicAarAon  461-472.  494,  495.  514-519 Absence  of  any'  power  of  appeal 

from  the  Metropolitan  Board  under  Che  Main  Drainage  Act  or  under  the  Thames 
Enibankment  Acts,  ib.  575-579. 

Necessity  for  some  general  controlling  authority  to  see  that  the  requisite  works  are 

carried   out  throughout  the  metropolis,  Sir  J,  Bazalgette  6^6-6^1 Statement  as  to 

the  power  of  appeal  to  the  MetrofK)litan  Board  of  Works  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement 
between  the  engineer  of  the  Board  and  the  owner ;  decided  belief  that  the  Board  would 
be  as  fair  a  tribuDal  in  such  a  case  as  any  other  b<>dy,  ib.  818-826. 

Explanation  that  all  matters  of  engineering  are  not  lefl  entirely  to  the  engineer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  but  that  such  questions  are  always  most  carefully  considered  and 

determined   by  the  Board   themselves,  Str  •/.  uSaza/^^f^^  1116-1124 Desirability  of 

having  a  central  authority  with  the  especial  object  of  seeing  that  the  datum  highest  line 
is  of  »n  uniform  height  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  expediency  of  the  various 
district  surveyors  being  under  the  general  control  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  this  matter 
as  they  are  at  present  in  regard  to  drainage,  ib.  1162-1185. 

Decided  opinion  that  in  regard  to  the  present  question  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the 
Metropolitan  Board  the  power  to  carry  out  works  without  option  ;  construction  of  works 
by  the  Board  should  only  be  in  the  event  of  the  default  of  the  owners.  Sir  J.  Bazafgette 

1186 Argument  that  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  been  entrusted  by  Parliament 

with  very  mucii  larger  works,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  money, 
without  givinu  any  power  of  appeal  to  any  other  body,  the  contract  of  the  present  works^ 
costing  only  55,000  /.,  may  safely  be  left  to  that  body,  ib.  1270-1277, 

Grounds  foy  believing  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  a  proper  tribunal  to 

appeal  to  in  the  event  of  diifputes  arising  between  their  engineer  and  the  frontagers,  Law 

1765-1771.  2030-2035 iNecessity  for  a  supervising  power,  such  as  the  Metropolitan 

Boaid,  to  looK  to  see  that  the  various  works  are  properly  carried  out ;  opinion  that  it 

would  not  be  sufficient  to  relegate  such  a  duty  to  the  officers  of  the  district  boards,  ib* 

1779,  1780,  2057-2061. 

Impossibility 


'i 
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ImpoBsibility  of  there  beiu^  any  authority  better  able  to  deal  with  the  preeent  question 
than  the  Board  of  Works,  asliayine  had  a  large  connection  with  the  riyer,  and  possessing 
all  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  3ie  works  effectually  and  cheaply,  Law  2093-^099. 

Rejection  of  motions  made  in  the  Committee  in  favour  of  the  required  works  being 
executed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  of  the  expenses  being  defrayed  out  of  the  rate 
for  the  metropolis.  Rep,  ix. 

New  clause  required  by  the  Committee  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
character  of  the  works  to  be  executed  under  Clause  7  of  the  Bill,  Rep.  ix. 

See  also  ArbUratian.        Bill  oflSJl.       Compensation  for  Damage.       Compulsory 
Powers.  Conservators  of  the  Thames.  Cost  of  Works.         District  or  Local 

Boards.  District  Surveyors.  Embankments.  Local  Improvements. 

Street  Improvements. 

MiUwall  Dock  Company.    Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  Millwall  Dock  Company^ 
Rep.  y. 


N. 

Navigation  of  the  River.     Reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  Thames  as  a  main  thorough- 
fare, as  being  a  metropolitan  improvement,  Richardson  436-439 Statement  that  the 

effect  of  deepening  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  that  more  water  comes  up 
and  the  tide  ebbs  lower  and  rises  higher;  indirect  benefits  to  the  districts  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Thames  in  consequence  of  deepening  the  river  below.  Sir  J.  Bazayette 
1197-iaoi.  1307-1309. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  deepening  of  the  river  has  materially  benefited  the 
wharfingers  on  the  bank ;  decided  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  single  case  in  which 
injury  has  arisen  to  the  owner  or  in  which  compensation  can  be  necessary.  Law  2047- 
2054.  2105-3107.  2120-2124. 


O. 

Owners  AND  Occupiers: 

Main  object  of  the  present  Bill  to  make  it  clear  that  the  charge  for  the  necessary 
works  is  an  owner's  charge,  it  not  being  a  question  for  tlie  ratepayers,  Richardson  42 

Condition  in  the  great  majority  of  leases  of  waterside  premises  as  to  the  maintenance 

of  the  river  wall  being  borne  by  the  lessees,  ib.  57;  58^— Practically,  the  loss  falls  not 
upon  the  lessee  but  the  owner,  ib.  59--62. 

Statement  as  to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  owners  having,  in  response  to  a 
communication  from  the  Board,  done  what  was  necessary  by  raising  their  wharf  walls  to 

prevent  the  influx  of  high  tides,  Richardson  70,  7 1 Voluntary  compliance  of  a  large 

majority  of  the  frontagers  with  the  request  issued  by  the  Board  for  the  raising  of  the 
river  walls,  ib.  71.  79,  80 Effect  of  the  Bill   aS  regards  owners  exclusively,  ib. 

131-  139- 

Comparatively  few  owners  who  have  petitioned  against  the  Bill,  though  their  interests 

are  alone  affected,  Richardson  139 Due  consideration  to  be  given  by  the  Metropolitan 

Board  to  any  objections  by  owners  in  respect  of  the  works  proposed,  ib.  140-142 
Similar  treatment  of  all  the  river  frontages  by  the  Bill ;  that  is,  as  private  property,  ib. 

310-315 Precedent  of  former  legislation  for  the  present  proposal  of  placing  the  cost 

of  the  work  upon  the  owners,  ib.  395*403. 

Further  statement  in  approval  of  the  cost  of  the  works  falling  upon  the  owners, 
though  witness  approved  of  a  different  course  under  the  Bill  of  1877,  Richardson 
440.449. 

Statement  that  out  of  1,000  persons  originally  required  by  the  Board  of  Works  to  nuse 
their  frontage,  600  have  done  so  ;  temporary  character  of  certain  works  disregarded  by 
the  Board  as  not  affording  sufficient  protection  against  floods.  Sir  J.  BazaTgette  590- 
594— Numerous  instances  in  which  owners  have  raised  the  river  bank  for  their  own 
protection  without  the  interposition  of  the  Board,  ib.  601-603. 

Contention  that  it  is  equitable  that  the  owners  and  the  districts  bordeiing  on  the  river 
should  bear  the  cost  of  remedying  the  liability  of  flooding ;  argument  that  the  improve- 
ment is  mainly  lor  the  river  itself,  and  to  the  advantage  of  those  persons  using  it.  Sir  J. 

Bazalgette  937-939-  949 Opinion  that  it  would  not  be  equitable  to  make  owners 

liable  for  the  cost  of  a  general  embankment ;  belief  that  under  the  present  Bill  the 
Board  of  Works  do  not  take  power  to  render  the  owners  liable  for  such  a  work,  i&. 

964-96J- 
1 78.  U  Conclusion 
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Owners  and  Occupiers — continued. 

.  Conclusion  thtt  it  is  qiAte  equitable  that  the  owners  of  waterside  premises  should 
contribute  part  of  the  cost  of  works  which  are  required  to  prevent  the  floods  reachii^  to 

theirneighDOors^  Sir  J.  -  BoMalgeite  1287-1293 Maintenance  of  the  banks  01  the 

riyer  for  the  proteotion  of  the  loMihlying  marsh  lands  between  London  and  Sbeeroess  by 
,    the  owners,  uoder  old  Acts  of  ParUament,  ib.  1 360*1 366. 

Opinion  that  no  injury  can  arise  interfering  prejudicially  with  the  premises  as  business 
pr^mi^s  where  a, permanent  raisiing  of  the  bank  is  required.  Law  1706 Corrobora- 
tion of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  evidence  that  three-fifths  of  the  proposed  works  have 
already  .been  carried  out  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  instances 
of  original  petitioners  against  the  Bill  having  since  carried  out  the  protective  works  without 

suffering  any  inconvenience,  tJ.  1707-1714 Cases  in  which  owners  would  prefer  the 

occasional  flooding  of  their  premises  rather  than  sufler  the  interference  witb  their  busmess, 
which  works  placed  between  them  and  the  river  would  cause,  ib.  1711.  1724,  1725. 

Concluision  that  it  is  decidedly  fair  and  right  that  an  owner  should  be  called  upon  to 
bear  the  cost  of  works  to  prevent  his  neighbour  bemj  flooded  through  his  means  ;  where 
the  owner's  premises  are  flooded,  and  such  flooding  aflects  no  one  else,  there  is  no  reason 
for  interference  by  the  Board  of  Works,  Law  2036-2045. 

See  also  Bill  of  1877.  Cory,  William^  and  Son.         Cost  of  Works.  Wharf 

Owners. 

P. 

Petitions.    List  of  petitions  against  the  Bill,  Rep.  iv-vi. 

Statement  that  many  of  those  persons  petitioning  against  the  present  Bill  are  in  no 
conceivable  way  affected  by  the  proposed  works.  Law  1701-1703. 

Phcmix  Gas  Company.  Petition  acrainst  the  Bill  from  the  Phoenix  Gas  Company, 
Rep.  V. 

Plans  and  Estimates.     Impossibility  of  giving  a  detailed  plan  cf  the   work's   required, 

Richardson  126 Explanation  as  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  having  had  to  submit 

plans  to  the  Conservators  in  respect  of  the  embankments,  whilst  plans  are  not  now  to  be 

supplied,  id.  255.  273-277 Difiiculty  in  the  Board  being  bound  by  any   plans  or 

estimates;  increased  works  necessary  if  it  should  be  found  that  tides  continued  to  rise 
higher  in  the  future,  ib,  450-460.  525,  526. 

Approval  of  producing  definite  plans  in  each  case  of  projected  works ;  inexpediency, 
however,  of  definite  rules  which  would  involve  the  Board  of  Works  *  and  tile  owners  m 
an  enormous  amount  of  trouble,  explanation,  and  discussion,  Law  2020-2029.  2ogi. 

Plumstead.  Friendly  legal  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Plumstead  Board  of  Works,  in 
order  to  decide  the  question  as  to  their  liability  to  raise  the  river  ^^all  so  as   to  exclude 

'  floods;  decision  of  ine  Queen's  Bench  that  this  liability  rested  with  the  Board,  UicAarrf- 
^0**  ^9"39 — ^Effect  of  the  foregoing  judgment  that  it  is  a  burden  resting  upon  the 
local  boards  and  vestries  to  protect  their  districts  from  floods,  ib.  29.  36-39. 

Special  rate  levied  by  the  Plumstead  District  Board  under  the  Act  of  1855  over  the 
*  area  of  benefit  in  respect  of  works  necessarily  carried  out  by  the  board,  Richardson 
633-636- 

Poorer  Classes.  Occurrence  of  cases  in  whiph  cottages  below  the  level  of  the  river  frontage 
have  been  flooded  nearly  up  to  the  ceilings;  nun[ierous  instances  in  which  such  houses 

had  to  be  pumped  out  by  the  fire-brigade  epgines.   Sir  J.  Bazalgette  671-673 Tlie 

largest  area  over  which  the  flood  of  1877  spread  was  jn  Lambeth,  where  the  effects  were 
most  calamitous ;  im|)08sibility  of  measuring  in  money  the  damage  done  by  ihat  flood  as 
it  was  represented  chiefly  by  the  suftVrings  of  the  poorer  cl^sies,  ib.  1251-1257 — - 

.  large  public  subscriptions  obtained  for  the  poorer  inhabitants  who  buffered  by  this 
flood ;  damage  to  the  extent,  possibly  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  which  was 
not  compensated  for  by  public  subscriptions,  tb.  1252-1257. See  also  Poplar. 

Poplar.     Execution  of  all  the  necessary  works  in  Poplar,  Richardson  69. 

Explanation  that  the  Poplar  district  includes  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  extends  therefrom 
to  Victoria  Paik;  three  miles  of  river  frontage  included  in  the  district,  Farnjield  1639' 

1540 Statement  that,  the  works  required  as  defences  against  flooding  have  practically 

ail  been  carried  out  in  this  district;  three  small  works  only  remain  to  be  completed,  t&« 
I54i>  ^542.  1O00-1603. 

Large  number  of  poor  vi\io  are  resident  in  the  district,  requiring  protection  from  tlie 

floods  ;  considerable  amount  of  suffering  caused  by  the  fl6ods  of  1876,  which  was  avoided 

in   1877  by  the  means  adopted  for  protection,  JF^ii^tf/f/  1543,   1544 Notices  served 

by  the  district  board  upon  all  the  lessees  and   owners  of  property  on  the  river  calling 

upon  them  to  raise  their  frontages ;  compliance  with  these  requirements  by  the  owners 

at 
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at  tbeir  own  cost,  Far^<e7(2  1545,  1546.  1556-1563.  1572-1577. 1582,  1583.  1647,  ^648. 

1655-1657 Absence  of  complaints  as  to  injury  to  business  in  consequence  of  the 

compliance  with  the  board's  notices,  ib.  1547* 

Improvement  of  roads  in  the  Poplar  district  in  the  last  three  years;  contributions 
made  towards  them  by  the  Metropohtan  Board  of  Works,  Famjield  1564-1567.  1590- 

1599 Circumstances  under  which  the  Poplar  district  board  repaired  the  bank  of  the 

Aiver  Lea ;  explanation  that  this  repair  was  really  in  regard  to  the  road  fronting  the 
river,  ib.  1586-1588.  1620-1624.  1649-1652. 

Description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  rates  are  distributed  in  the  district  between  the 

three  parishes  which  composes  the  district  board,  Famfield  1629,  1630 Opinion  of 

the  Poplar  District  Board  that  each  district  should  carry  out  its  own  works  for  the  pre- 
vention of  flooding,  charging  the  owners  atid  lessees  of  the  properties  with,  the  cost,  ib. 
1631.  1634-1641. 

Preamble  of  the  Bill.  Report  by  the  Committee  in  approval  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill, 
with  some  verbal  amendments,  Rep.  iii. 

R. 

Bates  {Metropolis).  One-sided  evidence  upon  which  the  Committee  of  1 877  decided  in 
favour  of  a  rate  over  the  whole  metropolis  as  the  means  of  providing  the  necessary  work:^ 
for  the  prevention  of  floods,  Richardson  387-389. 

Return  showing  the  rateable  annual  value  of  property  in  the  metropolis  in  the  several 
years,  1856-1879,  App.  117-123. 

Return  showing  the  amount  produced  by  a  penny  rate  in  each  of  the  years  1856-1879, 
together  with  the  total  sums  raised  by  precepts  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  those 
years,  App.  117-123. 

Rejection  of  motions  in  Committee  for  charging  the  cost  of  flood-prevention  works,  or 
a  moiety  of  the  cost,  upon  the  metropolitan  rate.  Rep.  ix. 

See  also  Compensation  for  Drainage.         Cost  of  Works.        Local  Improvements. 

Ravensboume  and  Quaggy  Rivers.  Reference  to  the  overflows  cf  the  Ravensbourne  and 
Quaggy,  in  illustration  of  witness'  argument  as  to  the  incidence  of  cost  being  with  the 
local  parties,  Richardson  109,  no. 

Richardson^  Quildford  Barker.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  since  1862,  and  has  been  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee,  to  which  the  question  of  Thames  floods  prevention  has 
been  referred  for  the  last  four  years,  i-6. 

Explanation  that  the  present  Bill  follows  very  closely  the  lines  of  the  Bill  of  1877,  but 
involves  certain  alterations  introduced  as  an  attempt  ai  a  compromise  between  the 
majority  and  minority  of  the  Board  who  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  legislation  required, 

4-15 Re-aflirmation  by  the  Bill  of  the  principle  in  force  under  old  statutes,  and  under 

the  MetropoUs  Local  Management  Act  of  1855,as  to  the  cost  of  works  for  the  prevention 
of  floods  being  a  local  charge  upon  the  several  districts  benefited,  16, 17. 

Objection  on  the  part  of  the  district  boards  to  entering  upon  private  property  in  order 
to  raise  the  frontages  of  wharfs ;  difficulty  in  respect  of  claims  for  compensation  for 

damage,  18-20.  41 Letter  from  the  Limehouse  District  Board  of  Works,  dated  7th 

May  1874,  to  the  efiect  that  the  district  boards  should  be  empowert'd  to  require  the 
owners  of  wharves  to  raise  iheir  frontages,  and  that  in  default  of  the  owners  the  boards 
should  execute  the  works,  and  charge  ue  cost  upon  the  property,  19. 

Letter  from  the  St  Saviour's  District  Board  of  Works,  in  July  1877,  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  requiring  the  owners  to  do  the  necessary  works,  or  in  the  Board  executing  them 
directly  and  recovering  the  cost,  20— Circumstance  of  the  St.  Saviour's  Board  having 
asked  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  provide  an  embankment  on  the  south  side  of  the  district 
at  the  expense  o\  the  ratepayers,  20,  21. 

Experience  of  witness  as  member  of  the  Greenwich  Board  of  Worhs,  and  as  owner  of 

river  side  property  in  the  district,  22,  23 Information  relative  to  the  long  river 

frontage  within  the  area  of  the  Greenwich  district,  24-28 Good  legal  advice  upon 

which  the  Greenwich  Board  have  acted  in  raising  and  repairing  a  considerable  extent  of 

river  wall;  effectual  prevention  thereby  against  floods,  29.  40 Special  rate  levied  by 

the  Board  over  the  area  of  benefit ;  this  was  paid  without  any  attempt  at  evasion,  29. 

Friendly  legal  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Plumstead  Board  of  Works,  in  order  to 
decide  the  question  as  to  their  liability  to  raise  the  river  wall  so  as  to  exclude  floods ; 

decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  that  this  liability  rested  with  ^e  Board,  29-39 

Efiectof  the  foregoing  judgment  that  it  is  a  burden  resting  upon  the  local  boards  and 
vestries  to  protect  their  districts  from  floods,  29.  36-39. 

178.  A  Main 
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Jtiehardsan,  Guildford  Barker.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Main  ohjett  of  the  present  Bill  to  make  it  clear  diat  the  cbarge  for  tke  necesMury 
works  is  an  owner's  chai^,  it  not  being  s  qaestion  for  the  ratepayers^  42. 

Evidence  showing  that  before  1848  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  fiad  powers  10  make 
special  and  improTement  rates  in  the  particaJBr  districts  benefited  by  the  works^  43^54 

Stat^uent  ^s  to  nothing  having  been  done  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  under 

the  Consolidation  Act  iif  1848,  in  respect  of  river  walls  between  1848  and  1855  ;  55,  56 

Minute  sobmilled  sbowine  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Sewers  in  August    i8^8  in 

giving  notices  to  various  wharnngers  and  others  to  raise  their  frontages,  56. 

Condition  in  the  great  majority  of  leases  of  waterside  premises  as  to  the  maintenance 

of  the  river  wall  beins;  borne  by  the  lessees,  57,  58 Practically  the  cost  fells  not  upon 

the  lessee  but  the  owner,  59^2. 

[Second  Kxaminalion.]— Further  advocacy  of  the  present  Bill  a§  leaving  the  incidence 
of  cost  where  it  was  left  by  the  Legislature  in  1855  ;  similar  principle  in  force  under  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers,.  64.  131,  132 ExpUmution  as  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 

not  having  adopted  ti)e  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  1877  ^^  ^  ^^  incidence  of 
taxation  ;  loss  o(  their  representative  character  if  ihey  had  followed  this  course,  65* 

Strong  feeling  at  the  Board  as  to  the  unfairness  and  inequity  of  using  the  public 

money  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  private  individuals,  66 Large  concession  on 

the  part  of  the  Board  in  consenting  to  clauaes  making  the  compensation  a  metiopolitaa 

charge,  67 Execution  of  the  de:iiired  works  by  the  great  majority  of  the  local   boards, 

both  north  and  south  of  the  river,  68,  69. Peraistent  refusal  of  Si.  Saviour's  to  do 

anything,  6g. 

Statement  as  to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  owners  having,  in  response  to  a 
communication  from  the  Board,  done  what  was  necessary  for  raising  their  wharf  walls 

to  prevent  the  influx  of  high  tides,  70,  71 Instances  of  owners  who  petitioned  against 

the  Bill  of  1877  having  since  done  the  required  works  voluntarily,  with  perfect  satis- 
faction to  themselves,  71. 

Explanation:»  submitted  in  detail  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
in  letter  of  22nd  December  1877,  in  reply  to  a  certain  memorial  from  St,  Savionr^s  Dis- 
trict BoartI  ;  argument  in  this  letter  adverse  to  the  cost  of  the   required  wocka  felling 

upon  the  metropolitan  ratepayers   instead  of  the  local  owners,  72-74 Reference  to 

the  memorial  in  question ;  representations  therein  as  to  the  expediency  of  legislation 
being  promoted  providing  for  the  execution  of  flood-prevention  works  in  the  district,  and 
for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  expenses  over  the  metropolis,  75-78. 

Further  letter  from  the  Metropolitan  Board,  dated  27th  December  1877,  in  answer  to 
the   memorial   from    St.    Saviour^s  district;    conclusion    further   expressed    as  to  the 

expediency  of  the  cost  falling  upon  the  owners  instead  of  upon  the  ratepayers,  78 

Voluntary  compliance  of  a  large  majority  of  the  trontager*^  with  the   request  issued  by 

tke  Board  for  ttie  raising  of  the  river  walks,  79,  80 ^Strong  expreasioo  ^  opinion  by 

Mr.  Cross  in  December  1877  as  to  the  necessfty  of  a  renedy  being  provided  ia  the 

Session  of  1878  for  the  preventioii  of  inuodatiAos,  81 Further  communication  fitom 

the  Home  Office,  dated  i8th  January  1879,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  dated  13th  January ;  opinion  expreia^d  by  the  latter  Board  thiit  the 
Metropolitan  Board  diould  bear  at  teast  a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  tlie  works^  8a-^7. 
ioo.  109. 

Remains  still  existing  of  the  o(d  river  banks  in  many  parts  of  the  Thames;  gradual 

absorption  of  the  bank  for  wharves,  8lc.,  88.  98,  99 Bimmeration  of  the  difiei^ent 

parishes  or  districts  on  each  side  of  the  river  within  the  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 

89-91 Statement  relative  to  some  frontage  near  West  Ham  not  within  the  area  of 

the  metropolis ;  maintenance  of  the  old  river  bank  at  this  part  of  the  river,  90*  9a-97* 

Diver  bank  formerly  iu  existence  in  front  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  98 Argument  that 

the  owner  of  a  wimrf  or  warehouse  built  upon  the  river  bank  becaaie  properly  liable  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  defences  again«t  overflows  of  the  river,  99 Refusal  of  per- 
mission to  build  on  the  liver  bank  in  Greenwich  unless  the  parties  undertook  the  liability 
of  maintaining  the  river  bank,  ib. 

Bye«4aws  made  by  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board  under  their  Act  of  1868  as  to  ihe 
owners  or  occupiers  of  wharves  on  the  banks  of  the  navigation  repairing  and  maintaining 

the  water-wall,  101,  io2»  io&-io8 Explanation  that  where  there  is  a  right  of  way 

between  the  buiiding  and  ihe  river  the  owner  of  the  building  is  not  liable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  wall ;  liability  when  the  river  wall  is  built  upon,  101-105 Overflow  of 

the  Bavensboome  and  Quaggy  adverted  to  in  illustration  of  witness^  argumeat  as  to  the 
incidence  of  cost  being  witn  the  local  parties,  log,  no. 

Consideration  of  the  chief  averments  in  the  petttkni  of  the  City  of  London;  opinioD 

that  the  petition  is  really  in  favour  of  the  Bdl,  112-119 ^Neoessity  of  one  authority 

for  determining  the  heights  of  Ike  river  wall  in  the  Cky  and  elsewhere;  that  authority 
can  be  none  other  than  the  Metropolitan  Board,  116-119. 

Explanations  in  replv  to  certain  averments  in  the  petition  of  the   Fulbam  District 

Board 
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Board  of  Works,  120-129 Amount  of  rates  in  the  chief  riverside  parishes  in  1878; 

those  parishes  which  are  most  highly  rated  are  more  or  less  fmvoarabie  to  the  Bill,  122- 

124 — —Comparatively  low  poor  rales  in  Folham,  122.  125 Anxiety  of  Grreenvrich  for 

the  passing  of  the  Bill,  the  poor  rate  in  the  parish  being  much  higher  than  in  fi*alham, 

122. 

Impossibility  of  giving  a  iletailed  plan  of  the  works  required,   126 Much  latter 

expenditure  ol*  Greenwich  than  of  Fiilham  upon  sewers  and  upon  paving,  12B,  129 

Inaccuracy  of  Uie  statement  in  the  petition  01  the  Wandsworth  District  Board  as  to  the 
ratepayers  being  injuriously  affected  by  the  Bili,  130-132, 

Effect  of  the  Bill  as  regards  owners  exclusively,  131.   139 Duty  of  the  district 

boards  and  vestries  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  as  against  the  owners,  132 
—— Statement  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Embankments  having  been 
charged  upon  the  coal  and  wine  funds,  133-1 36. 

Representation  of  the  case  of  St.  Olave's  by  the  petition  of  the  St.  Saviour's  Board, 

137,  138 Comparatively  few  owners  who  have   petitioned  against  the  Bill,  though 

their  interests  are  alone  affected,  139 Due  consideration  to  be  given  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  to  any  objections  by  owneis  in  respect  of  the  works  proposed,   140-142 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  board  exercising  its  powers 

arbitrarily,  142,  143 Belief  that  none  of  the  defaulting  boards  have   taken  steps  to 

compel  the  owners  to  do  the  necessary  works,  144. 

Statement  purporting  to  show  that  none  of  the  proposed  works,  nor  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Bill,  will  interfere  with  the  duties  or  rights  of  the  Thames  Co;iservaU»rs,  145-151 

Explanation  that  no  charge  will  be  imposed  ijqson  the  Millwall  Dock  Company,  or  the 

St.  Katharine,  or  West  India  Dock  Company,  except  that  as  metropolitan  ratepayers 
they  will  contribute  to  any  compensation  that  may  be  payable  by  the  Board,  152-155. 

Groundless  complaint  by  owners  of  sufferance  wharves  as  to  their  heavy  liabilities 
under  the  Bill;  very  small  aggregate  cost  of  the  works,  156,  157 Data  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  embankments  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ovei*flow  of  the  river  banks, 

158- 

Examination  as  regards  the  petition  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  witness 
further  submitting  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  the  proper  authority  to  prescribe  the 
height  of  the  works  throughout  the  area  of  the  metropolis,  including  the  City  of  Lotxlon, 

160-183 Belief  that  no  floods  have  ta&en  place  in  the  <»rea  of  the  City  for  some  time 

past,  178-180. 

Doubt  whether  as  regards  the  compulsoiy  powers  under  Clause  13A.  of  the  Bill, 
there  is  any  reference  to  such  powers  in  the  Pariiamentary  notices  of  the  Bill,  184-190 

Slight  extent  to  which  increased  powei^s  are  proposed  to  be  exercised  as  regards  the 

tributaries  of  the  Thames ;  reference  hereon  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servators in  respect  of  the  tributaries,  191-203. 

Consideration  of  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  Conservators  as  regards  the  bed  and  soil 
and  shores  of  the  Thames ;  examination  hereon  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill  proposes  no 
further  interference  ihan  is  absolutely  necessary,  witli  such  rights  and  powers,  204-280 

Belief  that  the  plans  of  the  required   works  do  not  extend  beyond  the  present 

frontages,  and  that  there  will  be  no  practical  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
servators, though  it  is  deemed  essential  to  take  full  powers  for  securing  efficient  works, 
215  «^  seq, ;  278-280, 

Explanation  as  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  having  had  to  submit  plans  to  the  Con* 
servators  in  respect  of  the  embankments,  whilst  plans  are  not  now  to  be  supplied,  255. 

273-277 Important  difference  between  the  present  Bill  and  the  Bill  of  1877,  it  being 

now  proposed  to  compel  the  owners  to  do  the  required  works  at  their  own  cost,  256-258 

Statement  in  defeme  of  the  proposal  in  the  present  Bill  as  regards  compensation 

for  damage,  and  the  incidence  of  the  cost,  259-270. 

Bxamination  to  the  effect  that  witness  formed  a  very  strong  opinion,  and  took  an 
active  part>  at  the  Metropolitan  Board,  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  1877  ;  281-287 Ex- 
planation of  the  practice  of  the  Board  in  distinguishing  between  local  and  metropolitan 
improvements:  definition  of  each  class  of  improvement,  288-295.  415-419.  527. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  wall  at  Hammersmith  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
local  rather  than  a  metropolitan  matter,  and  that  the  ratepayers  generally  should  not  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  flood-prevention  works  at  this  point,  288-335.  527 Several 

instances  of  widening  of  streets  to   the  cost  of  which  the  Board  contributed  one-half, 

298-309.  316 Similar  treatment  of  all  the  river  frontages  by  the  Bill;  that  is,  as 

private  property,  310-315. 

Limited  extent  of  public  roadway  alongside  the  river,  318-320— -Repair  out  of  the 
local  rates  of  the  public  roadway  along  the  mall  in  Fulham  parish,  321-335^— Resolu- 
tion of  i'he  Limehouse  Board  of  Works  that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  proposed  Act 
should  be  borne  by  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  336— —Similar  resolution  adopted  by 
Kensington  Vestry,  337,  338. 
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Existing  powers  of  the  local  boards  and  Testries  to  carry  out  works  without  notice  to 

owners^  and  to  make  them  contribute  to  the  cost,  339 Statement  to  the  effect  that 

at  the  Metropolitan  Board  there  were  twenty-one  members  against,  and  fifteen  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of  1877;  340-342— -Omission  from  the  present  Bill  of  the 
clause  in  the  Bill  of  1677,  as  to  the  Board  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the  works,  343,  344 
Doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  road  frontage  in  Fulham  parish,  345-348. 

Explanation  as  regards  the  liability  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  under  the 
Bill,  that  this  is  limited  to  raising  their  river  walls  to  the  required  height,  and  does  not 
extend  to  any  works  elsewhere;  very  small  liability  as  ratepayers  in  respect  of  compen- 
sation, 349-362. 

Total  frontage  of  forty-two  miles  in  respect  of  which  the  Board  seek  powers  to  secure 
the  river  wall  to  be  raised  to  a  height  of  five  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  363- 
373— Necessity  felt    by  the  Board  since  1874  for  further  powers  to  guard  against 

floods,   the  first  Bill  having  been  introduced  in  1877;  374-377 Conclusion  as  to 

the  insuflSciency  of  the  existing  powers  of  the  Board  for  the  object  in  view,  378-380. 

Explanation  that  under  the  Bill  of  1877  ^^^  Board  took  power  to  do  the  works  them- 
selves, in  the  event  of  the  local  autlicrities  not  doing  them,  381-386 One-sided 

evidence  upon  which  the  Committee  of  1877  decided  ia  favour  of  a  rate  over  the  whole 
metropolis,  387-389 Amendment  as  regards  the  question  of  compensation  under  the 

{)resent  Bill  as  compared  with  the  Bill  of  1877;  390-394 Precedent  of  former  legis- 
ation  for  the  present  proposal  of  placing  the  cost  of  the  works  upon  the  owners,  395-403 
Obstacle  to  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  compensation,  404,  405. 

Important  changes  in  the  character  of  the  river  since  the  Board  came  into  existence. 

the  first  extraordinary  flood   having  occurred  in  1874;  406-414 Expenditure  still 

required  in  Greenwich  in  order  to  raise  the  river  front  to  the  prescribed  height  through- 
out, 420-422         Due  reference  to  be  had  to  the  efiPect  upon  overflows  of  the  Wandle 

and  of  Beverley  Brook,  in  carrying  out  works  in  the  Wandsworth  district,  423-435 

Reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  Thames  as  a  main  throughfare,  as  being  a  metropoli- 
tan improvement,  436-439. 

Further  statement  in  approval  of  the  cost  of  the  works  felling  upon  the  owners,  though 

witness  approved  of  a  different  course  under  the  Bill  of  1877;  440-449 Difficulty 

id  the  Board  being  bound  by  any  plans  or  estimates ;  increased  works  necessary  if  it 

should  be  found  that  tides  continued  to  rise  higher  in  the  future,  450-460.  525,  526 

Expediency  of  power  in  the  Board  to  arrange  with  the  wharf  owners  in  each  case  as  to 
the  character  of  the  works,  without  there  being  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Board,  461-472.  494,495.  6M-6i9» 

Broad  distinction  between  the  proposed  works  and  street  improvements  of  a  metropo- 
litan character ;  reference  also  to  the  Thames  Embankment  us  a  metropolitan  improve- 
ment, 473-487  —  Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  course  proposed  in 
determining  the  amount  of  compensation  for  damage  through  the  works,  488-493. 

Belief  as  to  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  works  carried  out  by  the  Limehouse 
Board ;  further  liability  simply  in  respect  of  any  compensation,  which  is  to  fall  on  the 

ratepayers  generally,  496-501.  513 Approval  of  the  district  surveyors  as  the  officers 

for  reporting  with  respect  10  the  works  or  repairs  required,  502-504 Sanitary  mis- 
chief m  the  locality  where  river  banks  are  overflowed,  though  the  owners  may  not  be 

injured,  505-510 Question  whether  one  uniform  datum  line  might  not  be  laid  down 

by  the  Bill,  511,  512. 

Necessity  of  compulsory  powers  over  the  district  boards  generally,  some  having  &iled 

to  fulfil  their  duties  in  the  matter,  511.  520 Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the 

Bill  largely  follows  the  lines  of  the  letter  from  Limehouse  District  Board  in  May  1874; 
521-523— Expediency  of  the  works  being  under  the  control  of  the  body  who  has  to 
pay  compensation  for  damage  through  the  works,  502-524. 

Further  explanation  as  I0  the  circumstances  under  which  wharves  and  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  times  past  upon  the  river  waU  or  frontage,  this  having  been  done  very 

extensively,  with  the  probable  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  527-532.  543-560 

Special  rate  levied  by  the  Plumstead  District  Board,  under  the  Act  of  1 855,  over  the 

area  of  benefit  in  respect  of  works  necessarily  carried  out  by  the  board,  533-536 

Special  assessment  also  of  the  area  of  benefit  in  respect  of  works  executed  hy  the  Green- 
wich Board,  537-642* 

Further  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  present  Bill  and  the  Bill  of  1877  ^ 
regards  the  incidence  of  cost ;  this  change  has  not  resulted  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  1877;  561-570— Concession  to  the  local  boards  in  so  far  as  the 
compensation  is  now  proposed  to  be  levied  over  tlie  whole  metropolis  instead  of  being 

chargeable  to  the  local  area,  567,  568.  571-574.  580,  581 Absence  of  any  power  01 

appeal  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  under  the  Main  Drainage  Act,  or  under  the 
Thames  Embankment  Acts,  575-579. 
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JRiver  Banks.  Remains  still  existing  of  the  old  river  banks  in  many  parts  of  the  Thames ; 
gradual  absorption  of  the  bank  for  mercantile  purposes  by  wharves,  &c.,  Bichardson  88* 

98,  99 Argument  that  the  owner  of  a  wharf  or  warehouse  built  upon  the  rirer  bank 

became  properly  liable  for  the   maintenance  of  the  defences  against  overflows  of  the 
river,  ib,  99. 

Explanation  that  where  ihere  is  a  right  of  way  between  the  building  and  the  river  the 
owner  of  the  building  is  not  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wall :  liability  when  the 
river  wall  is  built  upon,  Bichardson  101-105. 

Biver  Frontage.  Total  of  forty-two  miles  of  river  frontage  on  both  sides  which  oris:inalIy 
required  to  be  raised  to  a  sufficient  height;  small  proportion  of  this  frontage  which  now 
requires  to  be  raised,  Sir  J.  B<izalgette  604-606. 

Riverside  Parishes.     Enumeration  of  the  different  parishes  or  districts  on  each  side  of  the 

river  within  the  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Richardson  89-91 Amount  of  rates 

in  the  chief  river-side  parishes  in  1878 ;  those  parishes  which  are  most  highly  rated  are 
more  or  less  favourable  to  the  Bill,  ib.  122-124. 

Boads.     Limited  extent  of  public  roadway  alongside  the  river,  Richardson  318-320. 


S. 

iSV.  Olavt*s  District.    Representation  of  the  case  of  St.  Olave's  by  the  petition  of  the 
St.  Saviour's  Board,  Bichardson  137,  138. 

St.  Saviour^s  District.     Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  St.  Saviour's  District  Board, 
Rep.  V. 

Letter  from  the  St.  Saviour's  District  Board  of  Works,  in  July  1877,  as  to  the 
difficulty  in  requiring  the  owners   to  do  the  necessary  works,  or  in  the  board  executing 

them  directly  and  allowing  the  cost,  Bichardson  20 Circumstance  of  the  St.  Saviour^s 

Board   having  asked   the   Metropolitan  Board  to  provide  an  embankment  on  the  south 

side  of  the  district  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  ib.  20,  21 Persistent  refusal  of 

St.  Saviour's  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  works,  ib.  69. 

Reference  to  a  certain  memorial  from  the  St.  Saviour's  Board  ;  representations  therein 
as  to  the  expediency  of  legislation  being  promoted  providing  for  the  execution  of  flood 
prevention  works  in  the  district,  and  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  expenses  over 

the  metropolis,  Bichardson  75-78 Evidence  in   reply  to  certain  averments  in  the 

petition,  26.  139-144. 

Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  works  under  the  present  Bill  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  St.  Saviour's  district ;  decided  opinion  that  these  works,  if  constructed 
permanently,  would  not  interfere  injuriously  with  the  business  of  the  most  important 
wharf  owners  in  this  district,  Law  1841-1867. 

Sewer  Sy  Commissioners  of  i^City  of  London').     Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,  Bep.  iv. 

Evidence  showing  that  before  1848  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  had  powers  to  make 
special  and  improvement  rates  in  the  particular  districts  benefited  by  the  works,  Bichardson 

43-54 Statement  as  to  nothing  having  been  done  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers> 

under  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1848,  in  respect  of  river  walls  between  1848  and  1855, 

«'*•  56>  56. 

Minute  submitted  showing  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Sewers,  in  August,  1828,  in 
giving  notices  to  various  wharfingers  and  others  to  raise  their  frontages,  Richardson  56. 

Examination  as  regards  the  petition  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  witness 
further  submitting  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  the  proper  authority  to  prescribe  the 
height  of  the  works  throughout  the  area  of  the  metropohs,  including  the  City  of  London^ 
Bichardson  166-183. 

Shoals.  Large  effect  which  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  shape  of  shoals  from  the 
river-bed  has  had  upon  the  promotion  of  flooding: ;  description  of  the  shoals  in  the 
Thames  as  described  in  the  Admiralty  chart  for  the  years  1857  and  1871  ;  Law  1665- 
1681.  1685-1687.  1716-1719 Extensive  shoals  which  existed  in  the  river  off  White- 
hall Gardens  and  Montague  House,  and  which  remained  undredged  at  the  request  of  the 
trustees  of  old  Westminster  Bridge  because  of  the  belief  that  their  removal  would  destroy 
the  foundations  of  the  bridge,  ib.  1679.  1832-1840, See  also  Dredging. 

South  Eastern  Bailway  Company.  Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  Rep.  v. 

Stiffy  Messrs.     Serious  flood  which  occurred  in  Lambeth  in  consequence  of  the  draw  dock- 
gate  belonging  to  Messrs,  Stifi*  not  having  been  closed ;  absence  of  any  penalty  at  that 
time  for  such  neglect.  Law  1772-1780.  2060. 
178,  X  3  Street 
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Street  Improvemenii.    Several  instances  of  widening  of  streets  to  the  cost  of  which  the 

Metropolitan  Board  contributed  one-hfdf,  Riehardean  29B--3og.  316 Broad  distinction 

between  the   proposed  works  and  street  improvements  of  a  metropolitun   character; 
reference  also  to  the  Thames  Embankment  as  a  metropolitan  improvement,  tft.  473-487. 

Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company.  Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock  Company,  Bep.  v. 

T. 

Temporary  Works.  Power  under  Clause  8  of  the  Bill  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  allow 
works  of  a  temporary  character  under  certiiin  regulations  and  restrictions ;  necessity  for 
these  conditions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval,  Bazmlgette  1228-1234.  1243, 
1244. 

Tkames  Conservancy.     See  Conservators  of  tke  Thames. 
Tkames  Embankment.     See  Embankments. 

Thames  Police.  Desirability  of  utilihing  the  services  of  the  river  police  in  seeing  that  the 
various  floodgates  are  in  position  at  the  time  of  high  water ;  willingness  always  shown 
by  the  police  authorities  in  giving  assistance  to  the  Board  of  Works  in  carrying  out  any- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  Bazalgette  1341-1344. 

Tide-boards.  Proposal  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  that  tide-boards  be  placed  at  coal 
wharves,  and  that  a  fine  should  be  imposed  for  neglect  in  leaving  out  the  tide-board  after 
business  hours.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  595-600.  632,  633. 

Tides  and  Floods  : 

Important  changes  in  the  character  of  the  river  since  the  Metropolitan  Board  came 
into  existence,  the  first  extraordinary  flood  having  occurred  in  l6^4,  Richardson  ^06^ 
414. 

Report  by  witness  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  1877,  inspection  of  the 

banks  of  the  river  made  subsequently  to  tiiis  report.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  587-589 

Statement  that  the  avemge  duration  of  the  equinoctial  tides,  which  are  the  bi^est  and 

occur  twice  a  year,  is  from  an  hpur  to  an  hour  and  a-halQ  ib.  664-G66.670 -Exj^na- 

tion  that  whether  the  banks  of  the  river  be  raised  or  not  there  will  be  the  same  quantity 
of  water  in  the  river,  ih.  1027. 

Greater  height  to  which  the  tides  rise  in  the  river  at  the  present  time  than  was  the 
case  lormerly ;  increase  of  fourteen  and  a  half  inches  in  height  between  the  years  1823 
and  1845,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1028-1035— —Statement  that  the  highest  flood  which  has 
occurred  in  the  Thames  was  in  November  1875,  the  next  year  after  the  completion  of 
the  Victoria  Embankment,  ib.  1036-1 043. 

Explanation  that  a  scheme  which  will  be  a  metropolitan  improvement  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Boaid  to  pr<»tect  Islington  from  rain-water  floods,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1310-1312 
—  Opinion  that  the  great  cause  of  floods  in  (he  Thames  is  the  force  of  the  wind  ;  flood 
on  the  4tli  January  1877  caused  by  the  wind  from  the  north,  veering  round  to  the  south- 
west,  which  heaped  up  the  water  in  the  river  to  an  unprecedented  height,  ib.  1380- 

1383- 

Mechanical  action  of  the  pressure  of  the  banks  which  brings  the  tide  up  the  river; 
statement  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  would  not  be  affected  in  any  way  what- 
ever if  the  water  were  to  escape  over  the  banks  and  flood  over  the  land.  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
gette 1433-1440. 

Information  generally  with  reference  to  the  tides  of  the  Thames  and  their  effect  upon 
the  late  floods ;  result  of  ex[)erience  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  energy  unexpended 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Thames  which  has  to  be  exhausted  by  the  sum  of  all  the  resistance 
it  meets  with  in  its  passage  up  the  river.  Law  1664.  1669.  1781-1831 —  Extremely 
high  tides  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances  having  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
river;  the  highest  tide  within  the  knowledge  of  witness  was  in  the  year  1845,  when  it 
*  rose  to  five  feet  eitiht  inches  aliove  the  normal  height  to  which  the  tide  should  have  risen 
by  the  Admiralty  tables,  ib.  1670-1676. 

Accuracy  with  which  the  height  of  the  tides  is  ascertained  by  the  Adudralty  tables. 
Late  1672— Impulsion  of  the  uater  from  Slieerness  10  London  Bridge  caused  both  by 
mouieuium  from  the  sea  and  also  by  the  natural  inclination  for  water  to  find  its  own 
lead,  ib.  1689-1695. 

Impossibility  for  the  proposed  works  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  land  floods  so  as 
to  prevent  ihem  getting  way  ;  stateuient  that  any  inconvenience  caused  by  such  floods  is 
a  matter  entirely  lor  the  Commit'sioners  of  Sewers,  Law  1863-1867.  1874-1881^ Ex- 
planation that  the  quantity  of  water  which  will  enter  any  estuary  under  tidal  influence 
wiil  depend  upon  the  capacity  and  configuration  of  such  estuary  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  ii.  1970-1972. 
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Tides  and  Floods.  Class  of  circumstances  which  in  the  future  would  be  likely  to  influence 
the  rise  and  fall  of  high  water  and  of  low  water  in  the  river ;  dredging  in  the  river  would 
be  the  chief  cause  of  operation,  but  this  has  now  nearly  reached  its  limits  Law  1992- 
2000. 

Set  also  Dredging,  EmbaiikmenU.  Height  of  Works*  London  Bridge. 

Shoals. 

Tower  Bridge.  Proposal  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  to  building  the  Tower  Bridge ; 
estimated  cost  of  a  million  and  a-haff^  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  2142-21^. 

Tributaries.  Slight  extent  to  which  increased  powers  are  proposed  to  be  exercised  as 
regards  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames;  reference  hereon  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames 
Conservators  iu  respect  of  the  tributaries,  Richardson  191-203 


y. 

Value  of  Property.     Statement  that  property  which  is  raised  above  flood  level,  is  as  a  matter 
of  course  more  valuable  than  if  subject  to  floods^  Bazalgette  I2g\-\2g2. 


fFandsworth.    Petition  against  the  Bill  from  the  Wandsworth  District  Board   of  Works, 

Rep.  iv. Inaccuracy  of  the  statement  in  the  petition   of  the  Wandsworth  District 

Board  as  to  the  ratepayers  being  injuriously  affected  by  the  Bill,  Richardson  130-132 

Due    reference  to  be  had    to    the  efiect  upon   overflows  of  the  Wandle  and  of 

Beverley  Brook,  in  carrying  out  works  in  the  Wandsworth  district,  ib-  423-435. 

Information  as  to  the  works  necessary  to  be  done  at  the  two  mouths  of  the  River 
Wandle;  contention  that  the  works  proposed  by  the  Board  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
benefiting  the  upland  districts  of  the  Wandle,   Sir  J.  Bazalgette  S^i-G^S'  1044-1072 

Non-interference  with  the  mills  on  the  Wandle  in  consequence  of  these  works,  ib. 

644,645 Large  amount  of  property  in  Wandsworth  which  has  been  injured  by  floods, 

ib.  661-663. 

Great  advantage  to  Wandsworth  which  will  result  from  the  erection  of  a  floodgate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wandle,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1063-1072-^— Estimated  amount  of  9,300 1. 
as  the  initial  expenditure  to  be  spent  on  the  Wandsworth  district,  which  will  require  to  be 
supplemented  in  a  very  small  viray  from  time  to  time,  ib.  1073.  1 094. 

Further  examination  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  preposed  works  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Wandle;  the  general  idea  of  the  work  is  that  there  is  to  be  a  barrier  against 
the  flood  water  of  the  Thames  going  up  that  river,  but  no  barrier  against  the  flood  water 
commg  down.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1074-1109.  1313-1318.  1371-1376.  1413-1420— 
Correction  of  former  evidence  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  works  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  Wandsworth  districts,  ib.  2126-2129.  2132-2134.  2145-2171. 

See  also  Beverley  Brook.         ChurcKs  Wharf. 

WarSs  Wharf.  Explanation  of  ihe  paitial  protection  effected  at  Ward's  Wharf,  which 
belongs  to  three  separate  owners ;  flooding  which  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  one  of 
the  three  owners  not  carrying  out  proteciive  measures.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  636-638. 

Further  examination  as  to  the  works  required  to  be  carried  out  at  Ward's  Wharf;  con- 
tention that  the  wall  which  has  been  put  up  at  this  wharf  is  not  in  any  way  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  river  frontage,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1213-1245 In  the  event  of 

another  occupier  of  this  wharf,  whose  business  is  of  a  difierent  character,  finding  the  wall 
an  inconvenience,  it  will  be  quite  feasible  to  remove  the  wall,  and  put  a  slide  in  its  place; 
the  probable  cost  of  such  a  change  would  be  between  7  /.  and  8  /.,  ib.  1223-1229. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  proposed  works  at  Ward's  Wharf;  belief  that  there 
is  no  case  in  which  the  wharfingers  will  suffer  inconvenience  through  these  works.  Law 

1882-1924 Opinion  that  no  di£Sculty  would  arise  at  this  wharf  in  raising  fire-bricks 

from  barges  over  the  wall,  ib.  1902-1900.  1924. 

West  Ham.  Statement  relative  to  some  frontage  near  West  Ham  not  within  the  area  of 
the  metropolis ;  maintenance  of  the  old  river  bank  at  this  part  of  the  river,  Richardson 
90.  92-97- 

Wharf  Owners.  Explanation  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  wharves  and  buildings 
have  been  erected  m  times  past  upon  the  river  wall  or  frontage,  this  having  been  donr 
very  extensively  with  the  probable  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  Richardson  88. 
98-105.  627-632-  543-660. 

Groundless  complaint  by  owners  of  sufferance  wharves  as  to  their  heavy  liabilities 
under  the  Bill ;  very  small  aggregate  eost  of  the  works,  Richardson  156,  157. 

178.  X4  marf 
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Wharf  Oum^ri— continued. 

Ghronnds  for  the  assertion  that  the  wharfingers  have  no  claim  to  compensation  for  inter- 
ruption in  their  business  caused  by  works  which  they  themselves  should  execute  at  their 
own  cost,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  962-967. 

Contention  that  the  removal  of  the  shoals  from  the  bed  of  the  river  has  enhanced 
immensely  the  value  of  wharf  property  on  the  banks ;  argument  from  this  fact  that 
there  is  no  injustice  in  imposing  upon  wharf  owners  the  cost  of  works  lor  the  protection 
of  tiie  district  behind  their  property.  Law  1716.  1720-1728. 

See  also  Coal  Wharvei.         ^^^Dh  ^-  &  ^<^^        Navigation  of  the  River.         Otoners 
and  Occupiers.         Ward^s  Wharf 

Whitechapel  District  Board  of  Works.     Petition  from  the  Board  against  the  Bill,  no 
parties  appearing  in  support  of  the  Petition,  Rep.  vi. 

Williams,  Brown,  and  Elmslie^  Messrs.     Petition  against  the  Bill  from  Messrs.  Williams, 
Brown,  and  Elmslie,  Rep.  v. 

Wilson,  Sir  Spencer  M.  Maryon.  Petition  against  the  Bill  from  Sir  S.  M.  M.  Wilson, 
Rep.  V. 

Works  ^  Extent , and  Character  of.  Total  frontage  of  forty  two  miles  in  respect  of  which 
the  Metropolitan  Board  seek  power  to  reouire  the  river  wall  to  be  raised  to  a  height  of 
five  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  Kichardson  363-373. 

Information  in  detail  as  to  the  workif  which  have  been  carried  out  under  the  directions 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  ;  estimate  that  works  to  the  value  of  55,000  /.  still  remain  to 

be  executed.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  695-603,  990-1003 Statement  in  regard  to  the  most 

important  works  which  remain  to  be  done  on  the  river ;  the  majority  of  the  works  under 
the  present  Bill  are  of  very  small  character,  varying  in  cost  from  5/.  to  70/  eacb, 
ib.  607-613-  646-655, 

Desire  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  meet  the  views  of  the  owners,  so  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  business  carried  on  at  the  various  wharves.  Sir  J.  Bazahette 

615.  623-626 Small  amount  of  land  affected  by  the  present  Bill;  belief  tliat  it  is  on 

the  whole  under  a  square  mile,  ib.  693. 

Grounds  for  considering  the  proposed  method  of  keeping  out  the  floods  wouM  be 
better  than  building  an  embankment  right  down  the  river;  such  a  work  would  have  the 

effect  of  stopping  the  commerce  of  London,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  759-769 Statement ' 

that  all  the  works  which  are  most  required^ to  protect  the  poorer  inhabitants  in.  the  future 
are  now  carried  out;  comparatively  small  amount  of  works  remaining  to  be  done  to 
make  the  whole  thing  complete,  ib^  1252.  1394-1397. 

Trivial  character  of  the  works  proposed  to  be  carried  out  for  the  prevention  of  flooding 
absence  of  any  engineering  difficulty  in  their  construction.  Law  1704,  1705. 

New  clause  required  by  the  Committee  limiting  the  poweis  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
as  to  the  character  of  the  works  to  be  executed  under  Clause  7  of  the  Bill,  Rep.  ix. 

See  also   Cost  of  Works.        Height  of  Works.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Plans  and  JEstimates. 


